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NAME. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF    "  THE  WOMAN  IN  WHITE,"  &C. 
CHAPTER  VIII. 

ON  returning  to  the  house,  Captain  Wragge 
received  a  significant  message  from  the  servant. 
"Mr.  Noel  Vanstone  would  call  again  at  two 
o'clock,  that  afternoon :  when  he  hoped  to  have 
the  pleasure  of  finding  Mr.  Bygrave  at  home." 

The  captain's  first  inquiry,  after  hearing  this 
message,  referred  to  Magdalen.  "Where  was 
Miss  Bygrave  ?"  "  In  her  own  room."  "  Where 
was  Mrs.  Bygrave?"  "In  the  back  parlour." 
Captain  Wragge  turned  his  steps  at  once  in  the 
latter  direction;  and  found  his  wife,  for  the 
second  time,  in  tears.  She  had  been  sent  out  of 
Magdalen's  room,  for  the  whole  day;  and  she 
was  at  her  wits'  end  to  know  what  she  had  done 
to  deserve  it.  Shortening  her  lamentations  with- 
out ceremony,  her  husband  sent  her  up-stairs  on 
the  spot;  with  instructions  to  knock  at  the 
door,  and  to  inquire  whether  Magdalen  could 
give  five  minutes'  attention  to  a  question  of  im- 
portance, which  must  be  settled  before  two 
o'clock. 

The  answer  returned  was  in  the  negative. 
Magdalen  requested  that  the  subject  on  which 
she  was  asked  to  decide  might  be  mentioned  to 
her  in  writing.  She  engaged  to  reply  in  the  same 
way— on  the  understanding  that  Mrs.  Wragge, 
and  not  the  servant,  should  be  employed  to  de- 
liver the  note,  and  to  take  back  the  answer. 

Captain  Wragge  forthwith  opened  liis  paper- 
case,  and  wrote  these  lines  :— "  Accept  my 
warmest  congratulations  on  the  result  of  your 
interview  with  Mr.  N.  V.  He  is  coming  again 
at  two  o'clock ;  no  doubt  to  make  his  proposals 
in  due  form.  The  question  to  decide  is,  whether 
I  shall  press  him  or  not  on  the  subject  of  settle- 
ments. The  considerations  for  your  own  mind 
are  two  in  number.  First,  whether  the  said 
pressure  (without  at  all  underrating  your  in- 
fluence over  him)  may  not  squeeze  for  a  long 
time,  before  it  squeezes  money  out  of  Mr.  N.  V. 
Secondly,  whether  we  are  altogether  justified— 
considering  our  present  position  towards  a  cer- 
tain sharp  practitioner  in  petticoats— in  running 
the  risk  of  delay.  Consider  these  points,  and  let 
me  have  your  decision,  as  soon  as  convenient." 

The  answer  returned  to  this  note  was  written 
in  crooked  blotted  characters,  strangely  unlike 


Magdalen's  usually  firm  and  clear  handwriting. 
It  only  contained  these  words : — "  Give  yourself 
no  trouble  about  settlements.  Leave  the  use  to 
which  he  is  to  put  his  money  for  the  future,  in 
my  hands." 

"  Did  you  see  her  ?"  asked  the  captain,  when 
his  wife  had  delivered  the  answer. 

"  I  tried,"  said  Mrs.  Wragge,  with  a  fresh 
burst  of  tears— "but  she  only  opened  the  door 
far  enough  to  put  out  her  hand.  I  took  and  gave 
it  a  little  squeeze— and,  oh  poor  soul,  it  felt  so 
cold  in  mine !" 

When  Mrs.  Lecount's  master  made  his  ap- 
pearance at  two  o'clock,  he  stood  alarmingly  in 
need  of  an  anodyne  application  from  Mrs.  Le- 
count's green  fan.  The  agitation  of  making  his 
avowal  to  Magdalen ;  the  terror  of  finding  him- 
self discovered  by  the  housekeeper ;  the  torment- 
ing suspicion  of  the  hard  pecuniary  conditions 
which  Magdalen's  relative  and  guardian  might 
impose  on  him— all  these  emotions,  stirring  in 
conflict  together,  had  overpowered  his  feebly- 
working  hear.t  with  a  trial  that  strained  it  sorely. 
He  gasped  for  breath,  as  he  sat  down  in  the 
parlour  at  North  Shingles;  and  that  ominous 
bluish  pallor  which  always  overspread  his  face 
in  moments  of  agitation,  now  made  its  warnin"- 
appearance  again.  Captain  Wragge  seized  the 
brandy  bottle,  in  genuine  alarm  ;  and  forced  his 
visitor  to  drink  a  wine-glassful  of  the  spirit, 
before  a  word  was  said  between  them,  on  either 
side. 

Restored  by  the  stimulant,  and  encouraged  by 
the  readiness  with  which  the  captain  anticipated 
everything  that  he  had  to  say,  Mr.  Noel  Van- 
stone  contrived  to  state  the  serious  object  of  his 
visit,  in  tolerably  plain  terms.  All  the  conven- 
tional preliminaries  proper  to  the  occasion  were 
easily  disposed  of.  The  suitor's  family  was  re- 
spectable; his  position  in  life  was  undeniably 
satisfactory ;  his  attachment,  though  hasty,  was 
evidently  disinterested  and  sincere.  All  that'Cap- 
tain  Wragge  had  to  do  was  to  refer  to  these 
various  considerations  with  a  happy  choice  of 
language,  in  a  voice  that  trembled  with  manly 
emotion— and  this  he  did  ',0  perfection.  For  the 
first  half-hour  of  the  interview,  no  allusion  what- 
ever was  made  to  the  delicate  and  dangerous 
part  of  the  subject.  The  captain  waited,  until 
he  had  composed  his  visitor ;  and  when  that 
result  was  achieved,  came  smoothly  to  the  point 
in  these  terms : 
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"  There  is  one  little  difficulty,  Mr.  Vanstone, 
which  I  think  we  have  both  overlooked.  Your 
housekeeper's  recent  conduct  inclines  me  to 
fear  that  she  will  view  the  approaching  change  in 
your  life  with  anything  but  a  friendly  eye.  Pro- 
bably, you  have  not  thought  it  necessary  yet  to 
inform  her  of  the  new  tie  which  you  propose  to 
form?" 

Mr.  Noel  Vanstone  turned  pale  at  the  bare 
idea  of  explaining  himself  to  Mrs.  Lecount. 

"  I  can't  tell  what  I'm  to  do,"  he  said,  glancing 
aside  nervously  at  the  window,  as  if  he  expected 
to  see  the  housekeeper  peeping  in.  "I  hate  all 
awkward  positions ;  and  this  is  the  most  un- 
pleasant position  I  ever  was  placed  in.  You 
don't  know  what  a  terrible  woman  Lecount  is. 
I'm  not  afraid  of  her;  pray  don't  suppose  I'm 
afraid  of  her " 

At  those  words,  his  fears  rose  in  his  throat, 
and  gave  him  the  lie  direct  by  stopping  his 
utterance. 

"  Pray  don't  trouble  yourself  to  explain,"  said 
Captain  Wragge,  coming  to  the  rescue.  "This 
is  the  common  story,  Mr.  Vanstone.  Here 
is  a  woman  who  has  grown  old  in  your  service, 
and  in  your  father's  service  before  you ;  a  woman 
who  has  contrived,  in  all  sorts  of  small  under- 
hand ways,  to  presume  systematically  on  her 
position  for  years  and  years  past ;  a  woman,  in 
short,  whom  your  inconsiderate  but  perfectly 
natural  kindness,  has  allowed  to  claim  a  right  of 
property  in  you " 

"  Property !"  cried  Mr.  Noel  Vanstone,  mis- 
taking the  captain,  and  letting  the  truth  escape 
him  through  sheer  inability  to  conceal  his  fears 
any  longer.  "  I  don't  know  what  amount 
of  property  she  won't  claim.  She'll  make  me  pay 
for  my  father,  as  well  as  for  myself.  Thousands, 
Mr.  Bygrave— thousands  of  pounds  sterling  out 
of  my  pocket ! ! !"  He  clasped  his  hands  in  de- 
spair at  the  picture  of  pecuniary  compulsion, 
which  his  fancy  had  conjured  up —his  own  golden 
life-blood  spouting  from  him  in  great  jets  of  pro- 
digality under  the  lancet  of  Mrs.  Lecount ! 

"  Gently,  Mr.  Vanstone— gently !  The  woman 
knows  nothing  so  far,  and  the  money  is  not  gone 
yet." 

"  No,  no ;  the  money  is  not  gone,  as  you  say. 
I'm  only  nervous  about  it;  I  can't  help  being 
nervous.  You  were  saying  something  iust  now ; 
you  were  going  to  give  me  advice.  I  value  your 
advice— you  don't  know  how  highly  I  value  your 
advice."  He  said  those  words  with  a  conciliatory 
smile,  which  was  more  than  helpless:  it  was 
absolutely  servile  in  its  dependence  on  his  judi- 
cious friend. 

"  I  was  only  assuring  you,  my  dear  sir,  that 
I  understood  your  position,"  said  the  captain. 
"  I  see  your  difficulty  as  plainly  as  you  can  see 
it  yourself.  Tell  a  woman  like  Mrs.  Lecount 
that  she  must  come  off  her  domestic  throne,  to 
make  way  for  a  young  and  beautiful  suc- 
cessor, armed  with  the  authority  of  a  wife ; 
and  an  unpleasant  scene  must  be  the  inevitable 
result.  An  unpleasant  scene,  Mr.  Vanstone,  if 


your  opinion  of  your  housekeeper's  sanity  is  well 
founded.  Something  far  more  serious,  if  my  opi- 
nion that  her  intellect  is  unsettled,  happens  to 
turn  out  the  right  one." 

"  I  don't  say  it  isn't  my  opinion,  too,"  rejoined 
Mr.  Noel  Vanstone.  "Especially  after  what  has 
happened  to-day." 

Captain  Wragge  immediately  begged  to  know 
what  the  event  alluded  to  might  be. 

Mr.  Noel  Vanstone,  thereupon,  explained— 
with  an  infinite  number  of  parentheses,  all  refer- 
ring to  himself— that  Mrs.  Lecount  had  put  the 
dreaded  question  relating  to  the  little  note  in 
her  master's  pocket,  barely  an  hour  since.  He 
had  answered  her  inquiry  as  Mr.  Bygrave  had 
advised  him.  On  hearing  that  the  accuracy 
of  the  personal  description  had  been  fairly  put  to 
the  test,  and  had  failed  in  the  one  important 
particular  of  the  moles  on  the  neck,  Mrs.  Le- 
count had  considered  a  little,  and  had  then  asked 
him  whether  he  had  shown  her  note  to  Mr.  By- 
grave,  before  the  experiment  was  tried  ?  He  had 
answered  in  the  negative,  as  the  only  safe 
form  of  reply  that  he  could  think  of,  on  the  spur 
of  the  moment — and  the  housekeeper  had  there- 
upon addressed  him  in  these  strange  and  startling 
words:  "You  are  keeping  the  truth  from  me, 
Mr.  Noel-  You  are  trusting  strangers,  and 
doubting  your  old  servant  and  your  old  friend. 
Every  time  you  go  to  Mr.  Bygrave's  house,  every 
time  you  see  Miss  Bygrave,  you  are  drawing 
nearer  and  nearer  to  your  destruction.  They 
have  got  the  bandage  over  your  eyes,  in  spite  of 
me ;  but  I  tell  them,  and  tell  you,  before  many 
days  are  over,  I  will  take  it  off !"  To  this  ex- 
traordinary outbreak — accompanied,  as  it  was, 
by  an  expression  in  Mrs.  Lecount's  face  which 
he  had  never  seen  there  before — Mr.  Noel  Van- 
stone  made  no  reply.  Mr.  Bygrave's  conviction 
that  there  was  a  lurking  taint  of  insanity  in  the 
housekeeper's  blood,  had  recurred  to  his  memory, 
and  he  had  left  the  room  at  the  first  oppor- 
tunity. 

Captain  Wragge  listened  with  the  closest 
attention  to  the  narrative  thus  presented  to  him. 
But  one  conclusion  could  be  drawn  from  it — it 
was  a  plain  warning  to  him  to  hasten  the  end. 

"I  am  not  surprised,"  he  said,  gravely,  "to 
hear  that  you  are  inclining  more  favourably  to  my 
opinion.  After  what  you  have  just  told  me,  Mr. 
Vanstone,  no  sensible  man  could  do  otherwise. 
This  is  becoming  serious.  I  hardly  know  what 
results  may  not  be  expected  to  follow  the  com- 
munication of  your  approaching  change  of  life  to 
Mrs.  Lecount.  My  niece  may  be  involved  in 
those  results.  She  is  nervous  ;  she  is  sensitive 
in  the  highest  degree ;  she  is  the  innocent  object 
of  this  woman's  unreasoning  hatred  and  distrust. 
You  alarm  me,  sir !  I  am  not  easily  thrown  off 
my  balance — but  I  acknowledge  you  alarm  me 
for  the  future."  He  frowned,  shook  his  head, 
and  looked  at  his  visitor  despondently. 

Mr.  Noel  Vanstone  began  to  feel  uneasy.  The 
change  in  Mr.  Bygrave's  manner  seemed  ominous 
of  a  reconsideration  of  his  proposals  from  anew, 
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and  an  unfavourable  point  of  view.  He  took 
counsel  of  his  inborn  cowardice,  and  Ms  inborn 
cunning;  and  proposed  a  solution  of  the  diffi- 
culty, discovered  by  himself. 

"Why  should  we  tell  Lecount  at  all?"  he 
asked.  "What  right  has  Lecount  to  ^kiiow? 
Can't  we  be  married,  without  letting  her  into  the 
secret  ?  And  can't  somebody  tell  her  afterwards, 
when  we  are  both  out  of  her  reach  ?" 

Captain  Wragge  received  this  proposal  with 
an  expression  of  surprise,  which  did  infinite 
credit  to  his  power  of  control  over  his  own 
countenance.  His  foremost  object,  throughout 
the  interview,  had  been  to  conduct  it  to  this 
point— or,  in  other  words,  to  make  the  first  idea 
of  keeping  the  marriage  a  secret  from  Mrs. 
Lecount,  emanate  from  Noel  Vanstone  instead  of 
from  himself.  No  one  knew  better  than  the 
captain  that  the  only  responsibilities  which  a 
weak  man  ever  accepts,  are  responsibilities  which 
can  be  perpetually  pointed  out  to  him  as  resting 
exclusively  on  his  own  shoulders. 

"  I  am  accustomed  to  set  my  face  against  clan- 
destine proceedings  of  all  kinds,"  said  Captain 
Wragge.  "But  there  are  exceptions  to  the 
strictest  rules ;  and  I  am  bound  to  admit,  Mr. 
Vanstone,  that  your  position  in  this  matter  is  an 
exceptional  position  if  ever  there  was  one  yet. 
The  course  you  have  just  proposed — however 
unbecoming  I  may  think  it ;  however  distasteful 
it  may  be  to  myself — would  not  only  spare  you  a 
very  serious  embarrassment  (to  say  the  least  of 
it),  but  would  also  protect  you  from  the  personal 
assertion  of  those  pecuniary  claims  on  the  part 
of  your  housekeeper,  to  which  you  have  already 
adverted,  These  are  both  desirable  results  to 
achieve— to  say  nothing  of  the  removal,  on  my 
side,  of  all  apprehension  of  annoyance  to  my  niece. 
On  the  other  hand,  however,  a  marriage  solem- 
nised with  such  privacy  as  you  propose,  must  be 
a  hasty  marriage — for,  as  we  are  situated,  the 
longer  the  delay,  the  greater  will  be  the  risk  that 
our  secret  may  escape  our  keeping.  I  am  not 
against  hasty  marriages,  where  a  mutual  flame  is 
fanned  by  an  adequate  income.  My  own  was  a 
love-match,  contracted  in  a  hurry.  There  are 
plenty  of  instances  in  the  experience  of  every  one, 
of  short  courtships  and  speedy  marriages,  which 
have  turned  up  trumps— I  beg  your  pardon — 
which  have  turned  out  well,  after  all.  But  if  you 
and  my  niece,  Mr.  Vanstone,  are  to  add  one  to  the 
number  of  these  cases,  the  usual  preliminaries  of 
marriage  among  the  higher  classes  must  be 
hastened  by  some  means.  You  doubtless  under- 
stand me,  as  now  referring  to  the  subject  of  set- 
tlements?" 

"  I'll  take  another  teaspoonful  of  brandy,"  said 
Mr.  Noel  Vanstone,  holding  out  his  glass  with 
a  trembling  hand,  as  the  word  "settlements" 
passed  Captain  Wragge's  lips. 

"  I'll  take  a  teaspconful  with  you,"  said  the 
captain,  nimbly  dismounting  from  the  pedestal 
of  his  respectability,  and  sipping  his  brandy  with 
the  highest  relish.  Mr.  Noel  Vanstone,  after 
nervously  following  his  host's  example,  composed 


himself  to  meet  the  coming  ordeal,  with  reclining 
head,  and  grasping  hands — in  the  position  fami- 
liarly associated  to  all  civilised  humanity,  with  a 
seat  in  a  dentist's  chair. 

The  captain  put  down  his  empty  glass,  and  got 
up  again  on  his  pedestal. 

"  We  were  talking  of  settlements,"  he  re- 
sumed. "  I  have  already  mentioned,  Mr.  Van- 
stone,  at  an  earlier  period  of  our  conversation,  that 
my  niece  presents  the  man  of  her  choice  with  no 
other  dowry  than  the  most  inestimable  of  all 
gifts — the  gift  of  herself.  This  circumstance, 
however  (as  you  are  no  doubt  aware),  does  not 
disentitle  me  to  make  the  customary  stipulations 
with  her  future  husband.  According  to  the 
usual  course  in  this  matter,  my  lawyer  would  see 
yours— consultations  would  take  place— delays 
would  occur — strangers  would  be  in  possession 
of  your  intentions — and  Mrs.  Lecount  would, 
sooner  or  later,  arrive  at  that  knowledge  of  the 
truth,  which  you  are  anxious  to  keep  from  her. 
Do  you  agree  with  me,  so  far  ?" 

Unutterable  apprehension  closed  Mr.  Noel 
Vanstone's  lips.  He  could  only  reply  by  an  in- 
clination of  the  head. 

"  Very  good,"  said  the  captain.  "  Now,  sir, 
yon  may  possibly  have  observed  that  I  am  a  man 
of  a  very  original  turn  of  mind.  If  I  have  not 
hitherto  struck  you  in  that  light,  it  may  then 
be  necessary  to  mention  that  there  are  some 
subjects  on  which  I  persist  in  thinking  for 
myself.  The  subject  of  marriage  settlements  is 
one  of  them.  What,  let  me  ask  you,  does  a 
parent  or  guardian  in  my  present  position,  usually 
do  ?  After  having  trusted  the  man  whom  he  has 
chosen  for  his  son-in-law  with  the  sacred  deposit 
of  a  woman's  happiness — he  turns  round  on  that 
man,  and  declines  to  trust  him  with  the  infinitely 
inferior  responsibility  of  providing  for  her  pecu- 
niary future.  He  fetters  his  son-in-law  with  the 
most  binding  document  the  law  can  produce; 
and  employs  with  the  husband  of  his  own  child, 
the  same  precautions  which  he  would  use  if  he 
were  dealing  with  a  stranger  and  a  rogue.  I 
call  such  conduct  as  this,  inconsistent  and  unbe- 
coming in  the  last  degree.  You  will  not  find  it 
my  course  of  conduct,  Mr.  Vanstone — you  will 
not  find  me  preaching  what  I  don't  practise.  If 
I  trust  you  with  my  niece,  I  trust  you  with  every 
inferior  responsibility  towards  her  and  towards 
me.  Give  me  your  hand,  sir — tell  me  on  your 
word  of  honour  that  you  will  provide  for  your  wife, 
as  becomes  her  position  and  your  means — and  the 
question  of  settlements  is  decided  between  us, 
from  this  moment,  at  once  and  for  ever !"  Having 
carried  out  Magdalen's  instructions  in  this  lofty 
tone,  he  threw  open  his  respectable  frock-coat, 
and  sat,  with  head  erect  and  hand  extended,  the 
model  of  parental  feeling,  and  the  picture  of 
human  integrity. 

Tor  one  moment,  Mr.  Noel  Vanstone  remained 
literally  petrified  by  astonishment.  The  next, 
he  started  from  his  chair,  and  wrung  the  hand  of 
his  magnanimous  friend,  in  a  perfect  transport  of 
admiration.  Never  yet,  throughout  his  long  and 
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varied  career,  had  Captain  Wragge  felt  such  diffi- 
culty in  keeping  his  countenance,  as  he  felt  now. 
Contempt  for  the  outburst  of  miserly  gratitude 
of  which  he  was  the  object ;  triumph  in  the  sense 
of  successful  conspiracy  against  a  man  who  had 
rated  the  offer  of  his  protection  at  five  pounds ; 
regret  at  the  lost  opportunity  of  effecting  a  fine 
stroke  of  moral  agriculture,  which  his  dread  of 
involving  himself  in  coming  consequences  had 
forced  him  to  let  slip— all  these  varied  emotions 
agitated  the  captain's  mind ;  all  strove  together 
to  find  their  way  to  the  surface,  through  the 
outlets  of  his  face  or  his  tongue.  He  allowed 
Mr.  Noel  Vanstone  to  keep  possession  of  his 
hand,  and  to  heap  one  series  of  shrill  protestations 
and  promises  on  another,  until  he  had  regained 
his  usual  mastery  over  himself.  That  result 
achieved,  he  put  the  little  man  back  in  his  chair, 
and  returned  forthwith  to  the  subject  of  Mrs. 
Lecount. 

"  Suppose  we  now  revert  to  the  difficulty 
which  we  have  not  conquered  yet,"  said  the  cap- 
tain. "  Let  us  say  that  I  do  violence  to  my  own 
habits  and  feelings  ;  that  I  allow  the  considera- 
tions I  have  already  mentioned  to  weigh  with 
me ;  and  that  I  sanction  your  wish  to  be  united 
to  my  niece,  without  the  knowledge  of  Mrs.  Le- 
count. Allow  me  to  inquire,  in  that  case,  what 
means  you  can  suggest  for  the  accomplishment  of 
your  end  ?" 

"  I  can't  suggest  anything,"  replied  Mr.  Noel 
Vanstone,  helplessly.  "  Would  you  object  to 
suggest  for  me  ?" 

"  You  are  making  a  bolder  request  than  you 
think,  Mr.  Vanstoue.  I  never  do  things  by 
halves.  When  I  am  acting  with  my  customary 
candour,  I  am  frank  (as  you  know  already)  to  the 
utmost  verge  of  imprudence.  When  exceptional 
circumstances  compel  me  to  take  an  opposite 
course,  there  isn't  a  slyer  fox  alive  than  I  am.  If, 
at  your  express  request,  I  take  off  my  honest 
English  coat  here,  and  put  on  a  Jesuit's  gown— 
if,  purely  out  of  sympathy  for  your  awkward  po- 
sition, I  consent,  to  keep  your  secret  for  you 
from  Mrs.  Lecount — I  must  have  no  unseason- 
able scruples  to  contend  with  on  your  part.  If 
it  is  neck  or  nothing  on  my  side,  sir— it  must  be 
neck  or  nothing  on  yours  also !" 

"Neck  or  nothing  by  all  means,"  said  Mr. 
Noel  Vanstone,  briskly — "on  the  understand- 
ing that  you  go  first.  I  have  no  scruples  about 
keeping  Lecount  in  the  dark.  But  she  is  de- 
vilish cunning,  Mr.  Bygrave.  How  is  it  to  be 
done  ?" 

"You  shall  hear  directly,"  replied  the  cap- 
tain. "Before  I  develop  my  views,  I  should 
like  to  have  your  opinion  on  an  abstract  question 
of  morality.  What  do  you  think,  my  dear  sir, 
of  pious  frauds  in  general  ?" 

Mr.  Noel  Vanstone  looked  a  little  embarrassed 
by  the  question. 

"  Shall  I  put  it  more  plainly  ?"  continued  Cap- 
tain Wragge.  "  What  do  you  say  to  the  univer- 
sally-accepted maxim,  that  'all  stratagems  are 
fair  in  love  and  war  ?' — Yes,  or  No  ?" 


"  Yes !"  answered  Mr.  Noel  Vanstone,  with 
the  utmost  readiness. 

"  One  more  question,  and  I  have  done,"  said 
the  captain.  "  Do  you  see  any  particular  objec- 
tion to  practising  a  pious  fraud  on  Mrs.  Le- 
count ?" 

Mr.  Noel  Vanstone's  resolution  began  to 
falter  a  little. 

"  Is  Lecount  likely  to  find  it  out  ?"  he  asked, 
cautiously. 

"  She  can't  possibly  discover  it  until  after  you 
are  married,  and  out  of  her  reach." 

"  You  are  sure  of  that  ?" 

"  Quite  sure." 

"  Play  any  trick  you  like  on  Lecount,"  said 
Mr.  Noel  Vanstone,  with  an  air  of  unutterable 
relief.  "  I  have  had  my  suspicions  lately,  that  she 
is  trying  to  domineer  over  me— I  am  beginning 
to  feel  that  I  have  borne  with  Lecount  long 
enough.  I  wish  I  was  well  rid  of  her." 

"You  shall  have  your  wish,"  said  Captain 
Wragge.  "  You  shall  be  rid  of  her  in  a  week  or 
ten  days." 

Mr.  Noel  Vaustone  rose  eagerly  and  ap- 
proached the  captain's  chair. 

"  You  don't  say  so !"  he  exclaimed.  "  How  do 
you  mean  to  send  her  away  ?" 

"  I  mean  to  send  her  on  a  journey,"  replied 
Captain  Wragge. 

"Where?" 

"From  your  house  at  Aldborough,  to  her 
brother's  bedside  at  Zurich." 

Mr.  Noel  Vanstone  started  back  at  the  answer, 
and  returned  suddenly  to  his  chair. 

"  How  can  you  do  that  ?"  he  inquired,  in  the 
greatest  perplexity.  "  Her  brother  (hang  him !) 
is  much  better.  She  had  another  letter  from 
Zurich  to  say  so,  this  morning." 

"  Did  you  see  the  letter  ?" 

"  Yes.  She  always  worries  about  her  brother 
— she  would  show  it  to  me." 

"  Who  was  it  from  ?  and  what  did  it  say  ?" 

"  It  was  from  the  doctor — he  always  writes  to 
her.  I  don't  care  two  straws  about  her  brother ; 
and  I  don't  remember  much  of  the  letter,  except 
that  it  was  a  short  one.  The  fellow  was  much 
better ;  and  if  the  doctor  didn't  write  again,  she 
might  take  it  for  granted  that  he  was  getting 
well.  That  was  the  substance  of  it." 

"  Did  you  notice  where  she  put  the  letter,  when 
you  gave  it  her  back  again  ?" 

"  Yes.  She  put  it  in  the  drawer,  where  she 
keeps  her  account-books." 

"  Can  you  get  at  that  drawer  ?" 

"  Of  course  I  can !  I  have  got  a  duplicate 
key— I  always  insist  on  a  duplicate  key  of  the 
place  where  she  keeps  her  account-books.  I  never 
allow  the  account-books  to  be  locked  up  from  my 
inspection :  it's  a  rule  of  the  house." 

"  Be  so  good  as  to  get  that  letter  to-day,  Mr. 
Vanstone,  without  your  housekeeper'sknowledge; 
and  add  to  the  favour  by  letting  me  have  it  here 
privately  for  an  hour  or  two." 

"  What  do  you  want  it  for  ?" 

"  I  have  some  more  questions  to  ask,  before  I 
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can  tell  you.  Have  you  any  intimate  friend  at 
Zurich,  whom  you  could  trust  to  help  you,  in 
playing  a  trick  on  Mrs.  Lecount  ?" 

"  What  sort  of  help  do  you  mean?"  asked  Mr. 
Noel  Vanstone. 

"Suppose,"  said  the  captain,  "you  were  to 
send  a  letter  addressed  to  Mrs.  Lecount,  at  Aid- 
borough,  enclosed  in  another  letter  addressed  to 
one  of  your  friends  abroad  ?  And  suppose  you 
were  to  instruct  that  friend  to  help  a  harmless 
practical  joke  by  posting  Mrs.  Lecount's  letter 
at  Zurich  ?  Do  you  know  any  one  who  could  be 
trusted  to  do  that  ?" 

"  I  know  two  people  who  could  be  trusted!" 
cried  Mr.  Noel  Vanstone.  "  Both  ladies— both 
spinsters — both  bitter  enemies  of  Lecount's.  But 
what  is  your  drift,  Mr.  Bygrave  ?  Though  I  am 
not  usually  wanting  in  penetration,  I  don't  alto- 
gether see  your  drift." 

"  You  shall  see  it  directly,  Mr.  Vanstone." 

With  these  words  he  rose,  withdrew  to  his 
desk  in  the  corner  of  the  room,  and  wrote  a  few 
lines  on  a  sheet  of  note-paper.  After  first  read- 
ing them  carefully  to  himself,  he  beckoned  to 
Mr.  Noel  Vanstone  to  come  and  read  them 
too. 

"A  few  minutes  since,"  said  the  captain, 
pointing  complacently  to  his  own  composition 
with  the  feather  end  of  his  pen,  "I  had  the 
honour  of  suggesting  a  pious  fraud  on  Mrs. 
Lecount.  There  it  is !" 

He  resigned  his  chair  at  the  writing-table  to 
his  visitor.  Mr.  Noel  Vanstone  sat  down,  and 
read  these  lines : 

"My  dear  Madam, — Since  I  last  wrote,  I 
deeply  regret  to  inform  you  that  your  brother 
has  suffered  a  relapse.  The  symptoms  are  so 
serious,  that  it  is  my  painful  duty  to  summon 
you  instantly  to  his  bedside.  I  am  making  every 
effort  to  resist  the  renewed  progress  of  the 
malady;  and  I  have  not  yet  lost  all  hope  of 
success.  But  I  cannot  reconcile  it  to  my  con- 
science to  leave  you  in  ignorance  of  a  serious 
change  in  my  patient  for  the  worse,  which  may 
be  attended  by  fatal  results.  With  much  sym- 
pathy, I  remain,  &c.  &c.  &c." 

Captain  Wragge  waited  with  some  anxiety  for 
the  effect  which  this  letter  might  produce.  Mean, 
selfish,  and  cowardly  as  he  was,  even  Noel  Van- 
stone  might  feel  some  compunction  at  prac- 
tising such  a  deception  as  was  here  suggested, 
on  a  woman  who  stood  towards  him  in  the  posi- 
tion of  Mrs.  Lecount.  She  had  served  him 
faithfully,  however  interested  her  motives  might 
be— she  had  lived,  since  he  was  a  lad,  in  the  full 
possession  of  his  father's  confidence— she  was 
living  now  under  the  protection  of  his  own  roof. 
Could  he  fail  to  remember  this ;  and,  remem- 
bering it,  could  he  lend  his  aid  without  hesitation 
to  the  scheme  which  was  now  proposed  to  him  ? 
Captain  Wragge  unconsciously  retained  belief 
enough  in  human  nature  to  doubt  it.  To  his 
surprise,  and,  it  must  be  added,  to  his  relief  also, 
his  apprehensions  proved  to  be  perfectly  ground- 
less. The  only  emotions  aroused  in  Mr.  Noel 


Vanstone's  mind  by  a  perusal  of  the  letter,  were 
a  hearty  admiration  of  his  friend's  idea,  and  a 
vain-glorious  anxiety  to  claim  the  credit  to  him- 
self of  being  the  person  who  carried  it  out, 
Examples  may  be  found  every  day  of  a  fool  who 
is  no  coward ;  examples  may  be  found  occasion- 
ally of  a  fool  who  is  not  cunning — but  it  may 
reasonably  be  doubted  whether  there  is  a  pro- 
ducible instance  anywhere  of  a  fool  who  is  not 
cruel. 

"  Perfect !"  cried  Mr.  Noel  Vanstone,  clapping 
his  hands.  "  Mr.  Bygrave,  you  are  as  good  as 
Figaro  in  the  French  comedy.  Talking  of 
French,  there  is  one  serious  mistake  in  this 
clever  letter  of  yours  —  it  is  written  in  the 
wrong  language.  When  the  doctor  writes  to 
Lecount,  he  writes  in  French.  Perhaps  you 
meant  me  to  translate  it?  You  can't  manage 
without  my  help,  can  you?  I  write  French 
as  fluently  as  I  write  English.  Just  look  at 
me !  I'll  translate  it,  while  I  sit  here,  in  two 
strokes  of  the  pen." 

He  completed  the  translation  almost  as  rapidly 
as  Captain  Wragge  had  produced  the  original. 
"  Wait  a  minute !"  he  cried,  in  high  critical 
triumph  at  discovering  another  defect  in  the 
composition  of  his  ingenious  friend.  "  The 
doctor  always  dates  his  letters.  Here  is  no  date 
to  yours." 

"Heave  the  date  to  you,"  said  the  captain, 
with  a  sardonic  smile.  "You  have  discovered 
the  fault,  my  dear  sir— pray  correct  it !" 

Mr.  Noel  Vanstone  mentally  looked  into  the 
great  gulf  which  separates  the  faculty  that 
can  discover  a  defect,  from  the  faculty  that 
can  apply  a  remedy  —  and,  following  the  ex- 
ample of  many  a  wiser  man,  declined  to  cross 
over  it. 

"  I  couldn't  think  of  taking  the  liberty,"  he 
said,  politely.  "Perhaps  you  had  a  motive  for 
leaving  the  date  out  ?" 

"Perhaps  I  had,"  replied  Captain  Wragge, 
with  his  easiest  good  humour.  "  The  date  must 
depend  on  the  time  a  letter  takes  to  get  to  Zurich. 
/  have  had  no  experience  on  that  point — you 
must  have  had  plenty  of  experience  in  your 
father's  time.  Give  me  the  benefit  of  your  in- 
formation; and  we  will  add  the  date  before  you 
leave  the  writing-table." 

Mr.  Noel  Vanstone's  experience  was,  as  Cap- 
tain Wragge  had  anticipated,  perfectly  competent 
to  settle  the  question  of  time.  The  railway  re- 
sources of  the  Continent  (in  the  year  eighteen 
hundred  and  forty-seven)  were  but  scanty ;  and 
a  letter  sent,  at  that  period,  from  England  to 
Zurich,  and  from  Zurich  back  again  to  England, 
occupied  ten  days  in  making  the  double  journey 
by  post. 

"Date  the  letter,  in  French,  five  days  on  from 
to-morrow,"  said  the  captain,  when  he  had  got 
his  information.  "Very  good.  The  next  thing 
is  to  let  me  have  the  doctor's  note,  as  soon  as 
you  can.  I  may  be  obliged  to  practise  some 
hours  before  I  can  copy  your  translation  in 
an  exact  imitation  of  the  doctor's  handwriting. 
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Have  you  got  any  foreign  note-paper  ?  Let  me 
have  a  few  sheets ;  and  send,  at  the  same  time, 
an  envelope  addressed  to  one  of  those  lady -friends 
of  yours  at  Zurich,  accompanied  by  the  necessary 
request  to  post  the  enclosure.  That  is  all  I  need 
trouble  you  to  do,  Mr.  Vanstone.  Don't  let  me 
seem  inhospitable— but  the  sooner  you  can  supply 
me  with  my  materials,  the  better  I  shall  be 
pleased.  We  entirely  understand  each  other,  I 
suppose  ?  Having  accepted  your  proposal  for 
my  niece's  hand,  I  sanction  a  private  marriage 
in  consideration  of  the  circumstances  on  your 
side.  A  little  harmless  stratagem  is  necessary 
to  forward  your  views.  I  invent  the  stratagem, 
at  your  request — and  you  make  use  of  it  without 
the  least  hesitation.  The  result  is,  that  in  ten 
days  from  to-morrow,  Mrs.  Lecount  will  be  on 
her  way  to  Switzerland— in  fifteen  days  from 
to-morrow,  Mrs.  Lecount  will  reach  Zurich,  and 
discover  the  trick  we  have  played  her — in  twenty 
days  from  to-morrow,  Mrs.  Lecount  will  be  back 
at  Aldborough,  and  will  find  her  master's  wedding- 
cards  on  the  table,  and  her  master  himself  away 
on  his  honeymoon  trip.  I  put  it  arithmetically, 
for  the  sake  of  putting  it  plain.  God  bless  you. 
Good  morning !" 

"  I  suppose  I  may  have  the  happiness  of  seeing 
Miss  Bygrave  to-morrow  ?"  said  Mr.  Noel  Van- 
stone,  turning  round  at  the  door. 

"We  must  be  careful,"  replied  Captain 
Wragge.  "  I  don't  forbid  to-morrow— but  I 
make  no  promise  beyond  that.  Permit  me  to 
remind  you  that  we  have  got  Mrs.  Lecount  to 
manage  for  the  next  ten  days." 

"  I  wish  Lecount  was  at  the  bottom  of  the 
German  Ocean!"  exclaimed  Mr.  Noel  Vanstone, 
fervently.  "  It's  all  very  well  for  you  to  manage 
her— you  don't  live  in  the  house.  What  am  I 
to  do?" 

"I'll  tell  you  to-morrow,"  said  the  captain. 
"  Go  out  for  your  walk  alone,  and  drop  in  here,  as 
you  dropped  in  to-day,  at  two  o'clock.  In  the 
mean  time,  don't  forget  those  things  I  want  you 
to  send  me.  Seal  them  up  together  in  a  large 
envelope.  When  you  have  done  that,  ask  Mrs. 
Lecount  to  walk  out  with  you  as  usual ;  and 
while  she  is  up-stairs  putting  her  bonnet  on,  send 
the  servant  across  to  me.  You  understand? 
Good  morning." 

An  hour  afterwards,  the  sealed  envelope,  with 
its  enclosures,  reached  Captain  Wragge  in  perfect 
safety.  The  double  task  of  exactly  imitating  a 
strange  handwriting,  and  accurately  copying 
words  written  in  a  language  with  which  he  was 
but  slightly  acquainted,  presented  more  difficul- 
ties to  be  overcome  than  the  captain  had  antici- 
pated. It  was  eleven  o'clock  before  the  employ- 
ment which  he  had  undertaken  was  successfully 
completed,  and  the  letter  to  Zurich  ready  for  the 
post. 

Before  goinsr  to  bed,  he  walked  out  on  the  de- 
serted parade,  to  breathe  the  cool  night  air.  All 
the  lights  were  ext inguished  in  Sea- View  Cottage, 
when  lie  looked  that  way— except  the  light  in  the 
housekeeper's  window.  Captain  Wragge  shook 


bis  head  suspiciously.  He  had  gained  experience 
enough,  by  this  time,  to  distrust  the  wakefulness 
of  Mrs.  Lecount. 


FLIES. 

AND  pray,  sir,  what  is  a  Fly  ? 

A  Fly,  madam,  is  an  insect.  You  knew  that 
before  ?  Don't  be  quite  so  sure.  A  true  insect 
has  six  legs,  four  wings,  an  external  skeleton, 
and  undergoes  metamorphoses.  Flies  have  only 
two  wings ;  but  they  get  over  the  difficulty  by 
belonging  to  the  class  Diptera,  in  whicli  the 
perfect  insect  has  two  fully-developed  wings, 
and  two  merely  rudimentary  ones,  called  halteres, 
or  poisers — because  they  serve  to  poise  nothing 
at  all.  A  fly  ought  to  have  four  wings  ;  it  has 
them  not,  but  it  would  if  it  could :  so  we  allow 
it  to  pass  muster  as  a  real  insect. 

A  butter-fly  is  a  papilio,  a  schmetterling,  a 
farfalla,  a  papillon,  the  type  of  thoughtlessness 
and  inconstancy,  a  lepidopterous  or  scale-winged 
insect,  born  of  an  egg,  fed  as  a  caterpillar  on 
vegetable  diet,  and  finally  metamorphosed  into 
the  fly  which  has  no  connexion  whatever 
with  butter.  A  dragon-fly  is  not  a  fly,  but 
a  carnivorous  wasseriungfer  or  water-maiden,  a 
demoiselle  or  damsel — perhaps  because  certain 
demoiselles  are  equally  showy  in  their  attire,  and 
equally  insatiable  creatures  of  prey.  A  demoi- 
selle of  that  class,  says  Michelet,  will  swallow 
more  than  a  whale.  Neither  is  a  fire-fly,  a  fly, 
but  a  beetle.  Some  species  thereof  have  luminous 
noses ;  they  are  Bardolphs  ripened  into  spon- 
taneous combustion;  in  others,  the  shining  part 
(always  greenish  in  hue)  is  variously  situated. 
Father  Plunder  used  to  read  his  breviary  by  the 
glare  of  fire-flies. 

In  India — this  is  a  true  story — a  gentleman 
was  sitting  under  a  banyan-tree,  watching  by 
moonlight  the  fire-flies  that  wheeled  around  him 
like  shooting  stars.  One  fly,  brighter  than  the 
rest,  particularly  caught  his  attention.  It  sailed 
to  and  fro,  hovered  before  him  like  a  lamp  in  an 
illumination,  went  and  came,  and  at  last  alighted 
in  the  moonshine,  a  few  yards  in  front  of  him. 
On  the  ground,  its  grass-green  luminosity  was 
even  more  brilliant  than  before;  and  there 
it  stopped,  making  no  attempt  to  stir.  It 
stopped  so  long  that  the  gentleman  stepped 
up  to  it,  to  see  whether  it  were  hurt,  or 
had  been  entangled  by  a  tuft  of  grass.  He 
picked  up,  not  an  insect,  but  an  emerald  of  the 
finest  water,  which  he  wore  in  a  ring  to  his 
dying  day.  All  we  can  say  with  certainty  is, 
that  it  was  not  a  fly. 

Spanish  flies,  or  canthavides,  are  also  beetles. 

At  Pisa,  certain  (uncertain  ?)  flies  are  found 
which  give  out  an  agreeable  odour.  They  feed 
on  orange  and  lemon  flowers,  and  resemble  bees ; 
they  have  four  wings,  and,  therefore,  are  not 
real  flies.  A  saw-fly  carries  a  saw  on  its  head ; 
a  scorpion-fly  has  terrible  pincers,  like  scorpions' 
or  lobsters'  claws,  in  its  tail.  The  destructive 
Hessian  fly  is  a  tipula,  or  daddy-longlegs.  The 
May-fly  is  the  ephemeral  beauty  which  lives,  as 
a  caddis-worm,  for  months  in  the  water,  and 
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only  a  single  day  in  the  air.  A  gad-fly  is  one 
of  the  winged  scourges  which  must  have  been 
included  among  the  divers  sorts  of  flies  which 
devoured  the  Egyptians.  Swarms  of  flies,  in 
houses  and  on  the  ground,  are  thus  acknow- 
ledged to  be  a  plague.  And  it  is  not  man  alone 
that  suffers  from  them.  In  several  parts  of 
the  world,  insects  end  the  existence  of  cattle. 
Perhaps  Paraguay  offers  the  most  curious  in- 
stance of  this ;  for  neither  cattle  nor  horses  nor 
dogs  have  ever  run  wild  there,  although  they 
swarm  southward  and  northward  in  a  feral  state ; 
and  Azara  and  Rengger  have  shown  that  this  is 
caused  by  the  greater  prevalence,  in  Paraguay, 
of  a  certain  fly,  which  lays  its  eggs  in  the  navels 
of  those  animals  when  first  born.  The  increase 
of  these  flies,  numerous  as  they  are,  must  still 
be  habitually  checked  by  some  means,  probably 
by  birds.  Hence,  if  insectivorous  birds  could 
increase  in  Paraguay,  flies  would  decrease,  and 
cattle  and  horses  might  run  wild. 

In  the  early  days  of  classification,  flies 
and  bats  were  enrolled  together  with  birds  as 
Volatilia,  because  all  were  flying  things.  Our 
word  Fly,  like  the  german  Fliege,  is  doubtless 
derived  from  the  verb  to  fly.  In  other  European 
languages,  the  word  for  fly  is  derived  from  the 
Latin  Musca,  (itself  of  undetermined  origin), 
which  also  bears  the  sense  of  a  curious  or  in- 
quisitive person.  Similarly,  the  French  Mouche 
also  means  a  spy.  Painters  have  superadded  a 
fly  to  relieve  the  flesh-tints  of  a  naked  figure ; 
mouche,  therefore,  is  the  term  for  a  patch  of 
black  plaister  which  has  been  the  fashion  for  both 
men  and  women  to  wear  on  the  cheek.  A  bee 
is  a  mouche  a  miel,  or  honey-fly.  The  Italian 
Mosca  speaks  for  itself.  "You  cannot  have  honey 
without  flies,"  answers  to  our  own  "No  rose 
without  a  thorn."  Making  an  elephant  out  of  a 
fly,  expresses  exaggeration. 

And  pray,  sir,  where  do  all  the  flies  come 
from? 

As  you  came,  madame,  from  a  father  and 
mother ;  only  they  are  more  prolific  than  your 
honoured  parents.  Given  a  pair  of  flies,  in  early 
spring,  and  it  is  calculated  that,  by  the  close  of 
autumn,  they  will  produce  upwards  of  two 
million  descendants — it  is  needless  to  account 
for  a  few  odd  thousands  over.  On  what  they 
feed,  and  of  what  their  substance  is  formed, 
there  exists  a  slight  difference.  The  green- 
bottle,  Musca  Csesar,  thrives  best  on  carrion  and 
corpses  ;  the  blue-bottle,  Musca  vomitoria,  pre- 
fers meat  which  is  not  quite  so  high.  One  fly, 
Musca  carnaria,  lays,  instead  of  eggs,  living  mag- 
gots ;  another  fly  (a  French  gentleman),  of  un- 
settled species,  is  said  to  be  able  to  shoot  out  his 
eggs  with  force,  like  pellets  from  a  popgun.  The 
house-fly,  Musca  domestica,  is  bred  in  dirt;  and 
the  filthier  the  dirt,  the  better.  The  more  dirt  you 
have  in  your  neighbourhood,  madam,  the  more 
flies  you  will  have  in  your  mansion.  This  cir- 
cumstance may  help  to  account  for  their  extreme 
abundance  in  the  south  of  Europe.  It  is  a  bless- 
ing for  the  inhabitants,  that  pestilential  filth 
should  be  thus  converted  into  comparatively 
harmless  flies.  By  the  wonderful  transforma- 


bility  of  matter,  what  would  breed  an  infection 
grows  into  myriads  of  happy  creatures.  Still, 
dirty  habits,  and  all  unnecessary  waste  and  expo- 
sure of  dirt,  are  false  economy.  Every  fly  that 
is  born,  robs  the  gardens  and  the  fields  of  so 
much  fertilising  element.  If  no  dirt  were  to  be 
got  at  by  mother  flies,  their  infant  offspring 
must  perish,  and  flies  would  become  rare. 

Blood-sucking  flies  have  no  need  of  blood 
to  live  on.  The  greater  number  of  them, 
pass  their  lives,  propagate,  and  die,  without 
tasting  it.  In  Patagonia,  a  good-sized  fly 
(Tabanus)  is  extremely  numerous,  and  torments 
travellers  by  its  painful  bite.  The  common 
horse-fly,  which  is  so  troublesome  in  the  shady 
lanes  of  England,  belongs  to  the  same  genus. 
Mr.  Darwin  was  puzzled — as  in  the  case  of 
mosquitoes  —  to  know  on  the  blood  of  what 
animals  these  insects  commonly  feed ;  for  the 
guanaco  is  almost  the  only  warm-blooded 
animal  there,  and  it  is  found  in  quite  inconsider- 
able numbers  compared  with  the  multitude  of 
flies.  The  explanation  is,  that  the  flies  don't 
feed  on  blood ;  they  don't  require  it,  and  can 
do  very  well  without  it.  But  when  they  can  get 
it,  they  enjoy  it  excessively;  instead  of  a  meal, 
they  make  an  orgie.  Strangely  enough,  they  are 
furnished  with  a  formidable  trunk  enabling  them 
to  indulge  in  their  sanguinary  debauch  when- 
ever the  opportunity  occurs.  The  blood-flies 
bite  very  sharp,  but  the  pain  is  only  temporary. 
They  infuse  no  venom  into  the  wound,  as  bugs 
do — whether  gnats  do,  is  questioned  by  Reaumur 
— to  cause  after-inflammation. 

Mr.  James  Samuelson  has  written  an  excel- 
lent little  book,  The  Earthworm  and  The  Com- 
mon House  Fly.  Those  two  apparently  opposite 
creatures  are  coupled  together  in  the  same 
treatise,  for  a  reason  which  you  may  not  guess. 
According  to  Cuvier,  the  Annelides  (worms) 
ought  to  be  included  in  the  section  of  the  Ani- 
mal Kingdom  which  is  called  Articulata  (articu- 
late races) ;  of  which  section  he  regards  the 
Insects  as  the  highest  class,  and  the  Worms  as 
the  lowest.  Under  the  title  of  Aunulosa,  or 
ringed  animals,  Professor  Busk  includes  every 
creature  possessing  a  body  composed  of  rings 
or  segments ;  and  amongst  the  subdivisions  of 
that  great  class,  he  unites  the  Annelides  (of 
which  the  Earthworm  is  the  typical  representa- 
tive) to  the  Insecta  (whereof  the  Fly  is  one 
characteristic  form)  by  means  of  the  Centipedes, 
which  partake  of  the  nature  of  both  groups. 
Mr.  Samuelson  consequently  employs  the  worm 
as  an  introduction  to  the  more  complicated 
structure  of  the  fly. 

It  is  a  law  in  natural  history  that  the  lowest 
creatures  in  any  particular  section  of  the  Animal 
Kingdom,  strongly  resemble,  when  in  their  per- 
fect form,  the  early  or  embryonic  stage  of  the 
higher  animals  in  the  same  section.  By  this 
law,  the  adult  worm  resembles  the  infant  stage 
of  the  fly.  Every  individual  fly  has  been  itself 
a  sort  of  worm  ;  that  is,  it  has  passed  through  a 
wormlike  stage  before  it  becomes  an  actual  fly. 
The  larva  or  maggot  of  the  fly,  the  form  in  which 
it  leaves  the  egg,  closely  resembles  a  worm  :  not 
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only  in  its  external  shape,  but,  also  in  its  internal 
physiology.  It  possesses  locomotive  hooks, 
similar  to  those  of  the  worm,  but  not  so  nu- 
merous, and  more  developed;  its  cylindrical 
body  is  divided  into  rings  only.  When  it  has 
passed  a  certain  time  in  this  stage,  it  assumes 
the  pupa  form,  and  is  enclosed  in  a  hard  case, 
remaining  motionless  and  to  all  appearance  in- 
animate. Whilst  in  this  state,  the  remarkable 
change  from  one  of  the  lowest  to  one  of  the 
highest  examples  of  the  Articulate  type,  is  going 
on ;  first  the  legs  and  then  the  wings  are  de- 
veloped; and  when  the  metamorphosis  is  com- 
plete, the  insect,  bursts  its  prison-house  and 
issues  forth  in  its  perfect  form. 

In  its  ordinary  flight,  the  common  house-fly 
makes  with  its  wings  about  six  hundred  strokes 
(which  carry  it  five  feet)  every  second ;  but  if 
alarmed,  the  velocity  can  be  increased  six  or 
seven  fold,  or  to  thirty  or  thirty-five  feet  per 
second.  In  the  same  space  of  time  a  race-horse 
would  clear  only  ninety  feet.  Now,  compare  the 
enormous  difference  in  size  of  the  two  animals, 
and  how  wonderful  will  the  velocity  of  the  fly  ap- 
pear !  A  colossal  fly,  the  size  of  a  race-horse, 
would  dash  through  the  air  like  a  cannon-ball. 
As  it  is,  the  swiftness  of  their  flight  is  often 
fatal  to  them.  On  sandy  dunes  by  the  sea- 
shore there  grows  a  rough  kind  of  grass,  called 
"  marram,"  on  the  sharp  points  of  whose  rigid 
blades  flies  and  beetles  are  often  found  self- 
spitted.  The  wings  of  the  common  gnat  vi- 
brate at  a  still  more  rapid  rate  than  the  fly's, 
being  computed  at  many  thousands  per  second. 
The  computation  is  made,  approximately,  thus  : 
When  a  spring — a  tuning-fork,  for  instance — is 
made  to  vibrate  a  certain  number  of  times  in  a 
second,  it  gives  out  a  particular  note  ;  and,  ac- 
cording as  the  number  of  vibrations  is  increased 
or  diminished,  this  note  rises  or  falls  in  pitch. 
The  wings  of  an  insect  also  emit  a  musical 
sound.  By  making  a  spring  emit  the  same  note 
as  the  insect's  wing,  and  calculating  the  vibra- 
tions of  the  spring,  the  number  of  strokes  made 
in  a  second  by  the  organ  of  flight  are  ascer- 
tained. 

How  flies  walk  up  glass  and  along  a  ceiling, 
has  been  guessed  at,  by  supposing  the  fly's  foot 
a  sucker,  or  rather  two  suckers,  for  the  foot 
is  cloven  into  two  pads.  Each  pad  (which  is 
furnished  and  fringed  with  innumerable  hairs) 
was  believed,  until  recently,  to  act  as  a  sucker. 
But  Mr.  Hepworth  and  the  microscope  show  us, 
at  the  termination  of  each  hair  that  grows  on 
the  foot,  a  minute  expansion,  which  is  kept  moist 
by  a  fluid  exuding  from  the  extremity.  Mr. 
Samuelson,  therefore,  adopts  the  belief  that  each 
single  hairlet  on  the  fly's  foot,  serves  as  a  suck- 
ing disc,  exactly  like  those  on  the  under  sur- 
face of  the  star-fish.  The  tree-frog  has  only 
five  suckers  on  each  foot ;  the  fly  has  hundreds. 
Men  have  very  imperfectly  imitated  flies  by 
walking  along  a  ceiling  with  their  heads  down- 
ward; the  feat  was  effected,  clumsily  enough, 
by  a  sort  of  snow-shoe  fitting  into  a  groove. 

Elies  do  not  breathe,  like  men,  through  the 
mouth,  but  through  a  set  of  holes  in  the  abdo- 


men, called  stigmata  or  spiracles.  By  these, 
the  air  passes  into  beautifully  constructed  tubes, 
called  trachese,  or  wind-pipes.  The  spiracles 
are  furnished  with  a  curious  contrivance  to  pre- 
vent dust  from  entering.  The  hole  is  closed  by 
a  sort  of  sieve  or  screen,  which  must  be  seen  to 
be  appreciated.  A  drawing  gives  you  some 
idea  of  its  nature,  but  the  real  thing  is  far 
better ;  and  as  not  every  one  is  up  to  such  minute 
manipulation,  recourse  should  be  had  to  micro- 
scopic preparations,  which  are  furnished  at  a 
reasonable  rate  by  Amadio  of  Throgmorton- 
street,  London,  and  other  first-rate  opticians. 
The  fly  supplies  an  interesting  series  of  objects. 
Besides  the  compound  eye,  the  antennae,  the 
foot,  and  the  spiracles,  the  proboscis  of  a  fly  is  a 
thing  to  wonder  at.  It  is  more  complicated 
than  the  trunk  of  an  elephant.  A  portion  of 
tin 3  proboscis  acts  as  a  lip ;  in  addition  to  its 
lancets,  a  fly  has  teeth;  yes,  real  teeth,  like 
notched  chisels,  and  as  plain  as  pike-staves,  if 
you  only  know  where  to  look  for  them. 

With  these  claims  on  our  interest,  we  can 
hardly  be  surprised  that,  in  countries  not  too 
much  infested  with  them,  flies  should  have  had 
their  patrons  and  protectors.  Not  to  mention 
the  Indian  hospitals  for  insects,  a  compassionate 
damsel  is  described  as  delighting  to 

Save  drowning  flies  that  float  along  the  stream. 

A  toper  invites  a  jolly  fly  to  take  a  cheerful 
drop  with  him : 

Eager,  busy,  curious  fly, 
Drink  with  me,  and  drink  as  I. 

Uncle  Toby  had  not  the  heart  to  retaliate 
on  a  fly.  "  Go,"  says  he,  one  day  at  dinner, 
to  an  overgrown  one  which  had  tormented  him 
cruelly  all  dinner-time.  "  Go,"  says  he,  lifting 
up  the  sash  and  opening  his  hand  to  let  it 
escape;  "go,  poor  devil/ get  thee  gone;  why 
should  I  hurt  thee  ?  This  world  surely  is  wide 
enough  to  hold  both  thee  and  me." 

Shandean  forbearance  would  be  very  well,  if 
the  flies  would  all  agree  to  go  one  way  and  let 
us  go  another.  But  they  are  far  too  tenacious 
of  their  rights,  to  make  any  such  a  bargain. 
As  insects  are  the  first,  colonists  of  desert 
islands,  so  will  they  be  their  latest  inhabitants, 
picking  the  bones  of  the  last  human  sur- 
vivor. Intrusiveness  is  the  peculiar  charac- 
teristic of  flies,  from  the  flies  that  buzz  about 
the  sick  man's  chamber,  to  the  flies  that  commit 
suicide  by  hundreds  in  cream-jugs,  honey-pots, 
and  treacle-tubs.  Who  was  it  that  made  a 
brazen  fly  which,  when  wound  up,  went  bounc- 
ing about  the  room  like  any  other  free-and-easy 
fly  ?  There  was  no  need  to  make  flies  more 
brazen  than  they  are.  They  impudently  intrude 
themselves  at  the  feasts  of  the  gentry  and  no- 
bility :  even  of  the  very  Pope  himself,  who  is 
supposed  always  to  dine  alone. 

Flies,  unfortunately,  cannot  be  persuaded  to 
leave  either  ourselves  or  our  domestic  animals 
at  peace.  The  humming  of  a  fly,  says  Pascal, 
will  disturb  the  thoughts  of  the  gravest  philoso- 
pher. Woman's  temper  is  especially  apt  to  be 
put  out  by  these  winged  nuisances.  They  make 
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our  horses  restive  and  skittish ;  they  tease  our 
cows  into  a  fever,  cutting  off,  at  the  fountain- 
head,  a  proper  supply  of  butter  and  cheese. 
They  prevent  our  sheep  from  fatting,  and  our 
cold  meat  from  keeping.  They  defile  our  pic- 
ture-frames, furniture,  and  paper  hangings. 
They  worry  nurses  and  hospital  doctors  to 
death,  by  preventing  sleep,  converting  patients 
into  living  prey,  and  changing  curable  wounds 
into  incurable  sores.  Academies,  learned  so- 
cieties, and  institutions,  would  be  doing  no 
more  than  their  duty  if  they  offered  prizes  for 
the  discovery  of  effectual  and  practical  modes 
of  destroying  every  fly  that  dares  to  enter  any 
dwelling-house,  stable,  or  hospital.  We  can 
quite  understand  the  savage  pleasure  the  Em- 
peror Domit.ian  took  in  killing  flies,  although,  as 
an  imperial  hobby,  he  carried  it  a  little  too  far. 
The  saying,  "  Who  is  with  the  Emperor  ?"  "  No- 
body ;  not  even  a  fly,"  commemorates  his  skill 
as  a  fly-killer. 

But  flies,  in  our  favoured  islands,  give  com- 
paratively trifling  annoyance.  In  Spain,  Italy, 
and  certain  parts  of  Stance  where  the  olive 
grows,  they  constitute  the  greatest  plague  of 
life.  Not  only  do  they  bite  and  sting";  they 
buzz,,  torment,  and  devour  you  alive.  Your  eyes, 
mouth,  ears,  and  nose,  are  filled  with  them. 
They  swarm  and  cluster  about  every  sort  of 
eatable.  They  attack  fruit,  sugar,  and  milk, 
by  myriads  and  hundreds  of  myriads.  Arthur 
Young  speaks  of  places  where  it  was  impossible 
to  take  a  meal  without  having  a  person  in  atten- 
dance with  nothing  else  to  do  but  to  drive  away 
the  flies.  He  believed  that,  if  he  had  a  farm 
there,  he  could  annually  manure  four  or  five 
acres  with  dead  flies.  You  enter  a  dining- 
room,  to  behold  the  tablecloth  black,  the  ceiling 
black,  the  sideboard,  plates,  dishes,  and  loaves, 
all  black.  The  waiter  who  introduces  you, 
gives  a  furious  whisk  with  his  napkin,  and  the 
blackness,  rising,  forms  a  black  cloud  in  the  air. 
He  opens  a  window  and  redoubles  his  on- 
slaught, and  a  portion  of  the  swarm  streams  out. 
He  closes  the  window  complacently,  and  serves 
your  dinner ;  but  every  time  he  opens  the  door 
the  flood  of  flies  streams  in  again,  and  long 
before  you  have  finished  your  repast  every  exiled 
fly  has  returned,  bringing  with  him  some  out- 
door companion  to  partake  of  the  feast.  The 
infliction,  perhaps,  is  not  too  severe  on  a  people 
who  shoot  nightingales  and  swallows  ;  but  it  is 
hard  upon  the  innocent  traveller,  who  has  been 
brought  up  to  respect  robin  redbreasts. 

The  means  of  destroying  flies  are  few.  No 
gun  has  been  made  for  shooting  flies,  nor 
will  it  pay  to  treat  them  like  wolves  and  set 
a  price  upon  their  heads.  If  you  decoy  them 
to  their  death  with  treacherous  sweets,  you 
attract  more  flies  than  you  kill.  To  divert 
the  attention  of  flies  from  ripening  wall-fruit, 
beer  and  sugar  in  open-mouthed  bottles  is  a 
more  tempting  trap  than  mere  sugar  and  water; 
a  spoonful  of  gin  increases  the  efficacy.  A  simple 
and  effectual  way  of  protecting  apricots  and 
peaches  from  flies  and  wasps,  is  to  wrap  each 
fruit  separately,  in  coarse  tow  or  wool.  Arseni- 


cal and  other  mineral  mixtures  expose  you 
to  the  risk  of  poisoning,  if  not  yourself  and 
friends,  at  least  your  favourite  cat.  Canvas 
or  wire-work  blinds  fitted  to  the  open  window 
make  you  feel  as  if  you  were  a  joint  in  a 
meat-safe.  Mosquito  curtains,  adapted  to  the 
same,  give  an  apartment  the  air  of  a  lying-in 
room  or  a  private  asylum.  Chloride  of  lime  will 
send  away  flies,  and  even  mice;  but  it  ruins 
your  pictures  and  your  lungs.  Crushed  laurel- 
leaves,  tobacco-smoke,  and  camphor,  impregnat- 
ing an  atmosphere,  are  as  noxious  to  man  as 
they  are  to  man's  insect  enemies. 

We  have  all  seen  scare-crows.  An  ingenious 
Florentine  gentleman  has  communicated  to  the 
world,  a  scare-fly.  He  hangs  outside  his  window 
a  net  with  meshes  large  enough  for  three  or  four 
flies  to  pass  through  ;  yet  not  a  single  fly  dares 
to  venture  past  the  net.  Perhaps  they  take  it 
for  the  web  of  some  gigantic  spider.  The  com- 
municator heard  that  the  monks  of  a  neighbour- 
ing convent  had  proved  the  efficacy  of  this  mode 
of  protection.  An  artist  residing  in  Rome  con- 
firmed the  fact,  stating  that,  with  the  net  out- 
side, he  could  leave  his  windows  open,  fearless 
of  injury  from  flies.  To  ensure  success,  light 
must  enter  the  room  on  one  side  only. 

In  the  Memoirs  of  the  Entomological  Society, 
Dr.  Stanley  gives  the  result  of  his  own  personal 
experiments.  He  got  made,  nets  of  various  co- 
lours, whose  meshes  varied  from  three-quarters 
of  an  inch  to  an  inch  in  width.  These  nets 
were  stretched  before  the  two  windows  of  a 
room  especially  infested  by  flies  (principally 
blue-bottles),  which  were  attracted  by  clematis 
and  honeysuckle  trained  against  the  wall.  To 
keep  out  the  flies,  the  windows  had  been  always 
shut,  even  during  the  hottest  days  of  summer. 
As  soon  as  the  nets  were  in  their  place,  the  in- 
convenience disappeared ;  the  air  penetrated 
freely ;  the  flies  kept  outside  :  no  fly  presumed 
to  pass  through  the  net.  On  opening  a  door 
which  led  to  an  adjoining  room,  the  liies  reco- 
vered their  natural  impudence,  and  immediately 
passed  the  net.  When  driven  out  of  the  room, 
they  dashed  against  the  upper  panes  of  glass, 
resolutely  avoiding  the  net.  Another  very  light 
net  was  made,  with  meshes  an  inch  and  a  quarter 
wide ;  the  thread  was  almost  invisible,  and  in  no 
way  hindered  either  the  light  or  the  view  of  out- 
side objects.  A  few  wasps  were  all  that  at- 
tempted to  pass  through  the  meshes. 

Herodotus  alludes  to  this  mode  of  keeping  off 
insects.  The  Egyptians,  he  says,  who  inhabit 
marsh  land,  make  use  of  towers  as  a  refuge  from 
the  gnats.  Ascending  these,  they  sleep  in  peace ; 
for  gnats,  from  the  nature  of  their  wings,  are 
unable  to  fly  very  high.  "  But  the  people  who 
live  around  the  marshes  have  discovered  another 
mode  of  escaping  persecution.  Every  man  pos- 
sesses a  net,  with  which  he  catches  fish  during 
the  day.  At  night,  he  hangs  the  same  net  round 
his  bed,  slips  under  it,  and  sleeps  undis- 
turbed. If  he  slept  in  a  linen  or  woollen  gar- 
ment, the  gnats  would  bite  through  the  cloth  ; 
but  they  do  not  attempt  to  attack  him  through 
the  net."  Herodotus  does  not  mention  whether 
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lie  was  aware  that  nets  had  a  similar  effect  in 
intimidating  flies.  We  may  assume  tliat  the 
nets  worn  by  horses  in  summer  are  a  tradition 
derived  from  the  ancient  Egyptians. 

The  other  day,  the  Empress  of  the  French 
passed  over  to  the  garden  of  Acclimatisation  a 
present  made  her  of  a  couple  of  remarkable  fly 
destroyers.  They  are  a  pair  of  living  Caurales 
phaleno'ides  (commonly  called  Sunbirds,  or  little 
rose  peacocks,  on  account  of  the  elegance  of  their 
plumage),  from  the  savannahs  of  Guiana,  where 
they  live  on  insects.  It  is  curious  to  see  these 
birds  slyly  stealing  up  to  a  fly,  and  then  taking 
aim  at  and  catching  it  with  their  bill,  which  is 
as  slender  as  that  of  a  snipe,  and  supported  by  a 
neck  as  long  as  a  curlew's.  It  is  suggested 
that  they  will  prove  extremely  useful  (when 
acclimated  and  propagated)  for  clearing  apart- 
ments of  superfluous  flies.  It  will  rest  with 
the  housekeeper  to  determine  whether  the  re- 
medy be  not  worse  than  the  evil :  seeing  that 
the  little  rose  peacocks  may  make  more  dirt  and 
disturbance  than  the  insects  they  catch. 

Finally,  madam,  flies  are  sometimes  found  en- 
closed in  the  middle  of  a  lump  of  amber ;  the 
worthless  insect  is  thus  converted  into  a  valuable 
specimen.  Just  so,  these  fugitive  sentences,  of 
little  importance  in  themselves,  are  preserved  by 
the  pages  between  which  they  have  the  good 
fortune  to  lie. 


PANTALOON. 

I  AM  a  pantaloon,  lean  and  slippered,  and  fast 
sinking  into  that  last  stage  when,  as  Shakespeare 
says,  I  shall  be  sans  eyes,  sans  teeth,  sans  taste, 
sans  everything.  At  present,  thank  Heaven,  I 
can  see  pretty  well  with  my  specs,  and  as  to 
teeth  and  taste,  I  have  more  of  both  than  is 
quite  convenient.  I  have  a  mighty  fine  taste  for 
a  roast  duck,  but  it's  seldom  that  such  a  delicacy 
comes  my  way.  Seldom,  did  I  say  ?  Never.  I 
haven't  tasted  roast  duck  these  seven  year, 
not  since  Joey  took  this  public-house.  Joey  gave 
a  jollification  on  that  occasion,  and  well  he  might, 
to  me  at  least,  I  played  pantaloon  to  Joey's 
clown,  off  and  on,  for  nigh  fi  ve-and-thirty  years, 
and  he  had  a  heavy  hand — a  heavy  foot  too.  He 
was  always  very  rough  at  his  business.  If  I 
missed  the  slap,  Joey  would  give  me  a  real  one, 
a  regular  stinger;  and  the  people  in  the  front  liked 
the  real  thing  best.  They  always  laughed  more 
at  the  real  thing,  and  that  encouraged  Joey  to 
do  the  real  thing.  Once,  when  he  nearly  broke  my 
back  with  the  barber's  shutter,  the  gallery  went 
into  regular  convulsions,  and  shouted  "  Encore." 
Joey  was  for  doing  it  again ;  but  I  wouldn't  have 
it.  This  half  murder  style  of  thing  was  what 
Joey  called  holding  the  mirror  up  to  nature ; 
but  I  didn't  see  it.  I've  had  an  awful  life 
with  Joey,  and  that's  the  truth.  He  has  kicked 
aud  cuffed  and  battered  me  into  what  I  am — a 
shaky  old  pantaloon,  stiff  at  the  joints  and  weak 
about  the  small  of  the  back — scarcely  worth  my 
salt,  even  outside  a  booth.  But  Joey — Joey 
keeps  this  first-class  public  that  we're  now  in,  and 
Joey  drives  his  own  gig,  and  wears  a  big  diamond 


ring  on  his  finger,  and  carries  a  gold  watch  that 
cost  forty  guineas,  with  a  large  gold  chain  that 
spreads  out  all  over  his  beautiful  crimson-velvet 
waistcoat,  and  makes  him  look  like  a  Duke.  Yes, 
like  a  Duke.  On  Sundays,  when  he  drives  down 
the  Edgeware-road  in  his  gig,  Joey  looks  like  the 
Duke  I  saw  go  up  in  the  balloon  along  with  Mrs. 
Graham. 

Joey  has  been  a  lucky  dog  all  through.  He 
married  a  lady— a  real  lady,  and  no  mistake  — 
far  superior  to  Joey.  She's  one  of  those  deli- 
cate creatures  that  lies  a-bed  half  the  day  ;  but 
when  she  does  get  up,  she  can  speak  French  and 
play  the  piano,  like  a  good  'un.  She  don't  often 
come  into  the  bar  until  evening,  when  the  gas 
is  lighted ;  and  then  she  looks  like  the  last  scene 
in  a  pantomime.  She's  a  regular  walking  blaze 
of  triumph,  with  diamonds — real  ones.  Ah ! 
It  makes  me  think  when  I'm  a-sitting  here 
in  this  jug  and  bottle  department,  smoking  my 
pipe  and  seeing  them  glittering  fingers  of  hers 
drawing  me  half  a  pint  of  the  best  porter !  "  Lor' 
bless  me,"  1  says  to  myself,  "  what  a  thing  is 
Fortun  !"  Joey  and  me  started  together.  I  had 
the  best  headpiece  of  the  two  ;  that  was  allowed, 
I  had  a  bit  of  schooling — Joey  had  never  a  morsel. 
I  could  do  the  high  trap  leap,  cleaner  than  Joey. 
I  wasn't  quite  so  good  at  the  hornpipe  ;  but  I 
could  dance  it,  and  play  the  tune  on  the  fiddle  at 
the  same  time  ;  and  Joey  he  couldn't  play  a  bit. 
But  look  at  us  now !  Joey  is  down  at  Hornsey- 
wood  House,  pigeon-shooting,  togged  out  to 
the  nines,  drinking  champagne  with  swells,  and 
flashing  his  diamonds  and  his  gold  chains  with 
the  best  of  them  ;  while  here  am  I,  a  sitting  on 
this  here  barrel  enjoying  the  only  luxury  I  can 
afford — half  a  pint  of  porter  and  a  pipe,  with  the 
privilege  of  being  allowed  to  chat  with  Madame 
Pollonio.  Here  she  comes,  now  that  the  gas  is 
turned  on.  Look  at  her  rings !  Don't  they  glitter 
beautiful  when  she  takes  hold  of  the  ivory  handle 
of  the  beer  engine  and  passes  them  backwards  and 
forwards  under  the  lights  ?  Pollonio  ain't  Joey's 
right  name,  of  course ;  he  took  it  just  as  I  took 
the  name  of  Devanti.  There  was  a  rage  for 
foreigners  when  we  were  in  the  country  together, 
some  five-and-twenty  years  ago.  A  lot  of  sprites 
and  contortionists  come  over  and  called  them- 
selves Signer  this  and  Herr  that  ;  and  they 
were  all  the  go.  At  that  time,  Joey  aud  I  were 
engaged  to  go  to  London,  to  the  Bower,  to  play 
in  the  pantomime  at  Christmas,  and  I  says  to 
Joey,  "  Let's  be  foreigners,  Joey,  and  change  our 
names ;  I'll  be  a  Signer  and  you  be  a  Herr." 
"No,  no,  hang  it,"  says  Joey,  "I'll  be  the 
Signer,  and  you  be  the  Herr."  "  Very  well," 
I  says,  "  I  don't  mind" — Joey  always  had 
the  best  of  it — "you  be  the  Signer  if  you 
like.  Now  what  shall  we  change  our  names 
to  ?"  "  Oh,"  says  Joey — he  always  had  an 
eye  to  the  main  chance — "let  it  be  something 
like  our  own  names,  in  case  anybody  should 
leave  us  a  legacy."  "  Good,"  says  I,  though 
I  wasn't  much  afraid  of  that  myself.  After 
a  long  consultation  and  much  twisting  and 
turning  about  of  our  names,  it  was  settled 
between  us  that  "Joe  Pollard"  should  be 
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transformed  into  "  Signer  Pollonio,"  and  "Alfred 
Davis"  iuto  "  Herr  Devanti." 

This  was  the  turning-point  in  our  fortuns; 
at  least  not  my  fortuns,  but  Joey's.  Mine 
were  all  misfortuns  and  no  fault  of  my  own 
neither.  You  know  what  my  opinion  of  Joey  is. 
He  ain't  a  bad  fellow ;  but  he  has  no  headpiece, 
and  he  can't  play  the  fiddle  and  dance  the  horn- 
pipe at  the  same  time.  I'm  not  a  bit  conceited  ; 
but  I  always  was  a  better  man  than  Joey,  and  I 
am  sure  as  I'm  born,  that  if  it  hadn't  been  for 
the  unlucky  turn  up  of  a  halfpenny,  I  shouldn't 
be  a  sitting  here  now  on  this  barrel,  drinking  of 
humble  porter.  I  should  be  down  at  Hornsey- 
wood  House  pigeon-shooting  and  drinking 
champagne  with  swells — that's  where  I  should 
be.  I  can  see  that  fatal  halfpenny  now.  It 
was  a  Friday — always  an  unlucky  day  with 
me — and  it  was  the  last  remaining  coin  of  my 
week's  salary,  which,  being  then  at  Barnsley,  I 
needn't  tell  you,  wasn't  heavy  to  carry  home. 
I  had  been  turning  the  halfpenny  over  and  look- 
ing at  it  all  the  afternoon,  for  there  was  nothing 
that  I  could  spend  it  in,  but  apples  or  sweet- 
stuff,  and  I  did  not  care  about  them.  It  was  an 
old  George  the  Third  halfpenny,  worn  as  smooth 
as  a  button  on  the  Woman  side,  and  with  nothing 
left  for  the  King's  head  on  the  other,  but  a 
little  round  bulge  in  the  copper  like  a  sun 
blister  on  a  brown  door.  I  should  know  that 
halfpenny  again,  among  a  thousand.  I  have 
reason.  After  the  performances  that  night, 
Joey  and  I  got  talking  about  our  London  en- 
gagement. We  were  to  go  up  in  the  second 
week  in  December  to  arrange  the  comic  business 
and  rehearse.  Now,  I  was  very  anxious  about 
one  point.  It  was  an  arrangement  between 
Joey  and  me  in  the  country  that  we  should 
play  clown,  time  about.  When  Joey  played  it 
at  one  town,  it  was  my  turn  to  play  it  at  the 
next  town ;  and  then  Joey  played  pantaloon.  At 
Barnsley,  Joey  was  playing  clown.  The  next 
place  would  be  London ;  so  I  says  to  Joey,  "  It's 
my  turn  to  play  clown  next."  Joey  had  his 
head  in  the  basin  then,  washing  off  the  paint,  and 
he  didn't  answer.  I  repeated  the  words,  "  It's 
my  turn  to  play  clown  next  time,  Joey."  I  never 
knew  Joey  to  take  such  a  long  time  to  wash  off 
the  paint  before.  He  kept  on  slousing  and 
puffing  and  spluttering,  just  like  a  porpoise, 
and  I  thought  he  wmild  never  have  done.  At 
last  he  took  his  head  out  of  the  basin  and  began 
drying  himself.  "  You  heard  what  I  said,  Joey  ?" 
"  Of  course  I  did,"  Joey  says ;  "  your  turn 
next,  that's  right ;  and  look  here,  Alt',  old  boy, 
you  shall  have  it  to-morrow.  We'll  see  Grundler 
before  we  go,  and  get  him  to  alter  the  names 
in  the  bill,  and  you  shall  play  clown  for  the 
rest  of  the  engagement." 

Artful  Joey  !  This  was  the  scheme  he  was 
making  up  under  the  water  in  the  basin.  If  I 
took  clown  now,  it  would  be  his  turn  when 
we  went  to  London. 

"  No,  no,  Joey,"  I  says,  "none  of  that ;  I'm 
in  no  hurry ;  I  can  wait  till  we  go  to  London, 
Joey." 

Joey  saw  that  I  was  up  to  his  scheme  and 


;urned  rusty.  We  had  a  long  altercation  over 
t,  and  at  last  Joey  began  to  brag  of  his  superior 
qualifications  for  the  part.  He  was  younger, 
'ie  said,  and  was  better  at  the  hornpipe. 
'  Allowed,"  said  I ;  "  but  you  can't  play  the 
iddle  with  it ;  and  I'm  told  the  double  business 
is  a  great  go  in  London."  He  could  do  the 
stilts  ;  but  1  could  walk  the  barrel.  He  could 
;urn  a  double  summersault ;  I  was  good  at 
Tippetywitchet  and  Hot  Codlins.  We  come  to 
ligh  words  and  were  nigh  breaking  up  the 
aartnership,  but  Joey  suddenly  calmed  down, 
and  said : 

"Alf,  we've  been  friends  now  some  years; 
don't  let  us  quarrel;  come  away  and  have  a 
drain."  So  we  went  into  the  Nag's  Head,  and 
Joey  stood  rum-and-water,  which  was  put  down 
o  him.  We  had  two  stiff  glasses,  and  then 
walked  away  towards  home  together.  Joey 
never  said  a  word  for  some  time,  nor  I  neither; 
but  suddenly,  when  I  was  coming  close  to  my 
lodging,  he  stopped  and  held  out  his  hand  to  me ; 
and  I  took  it. 

"  Don't  let  us  quarrel,  Alf,"  he  says  ;  "  this 
is  a  new  start  altogether ;  let's  toss  for  it,  that's 
the  fairest  way."  And  he  grasped  my  hand 
kindly.  I  couldn't  help  being  touched  by  Joey's 
friendly  way. 

"Agreed,"  says  I;  "it  is,  as  you  say,  a  new 
start,  and  tossing  is  as  fair  for  the  one  as  it  is 
for  the  other." 

Joey  felt  in  his  pocket  for  a  coin,  but  he  was 
at  a  lower  ebb  than  me.  He  hadu't  got  e'er 
a  one.  I  produced  my  halfpenny. 

"  What  do  you  say,  Joey,  will  you  cry  to 
me?" 

"  All  right,"  he  says  ;  and  we  drew  close  to 
a  little  chandler's-shop  where  a  tallow  dip  was 
a  glimmering  among  some  herrings  and  nuts  and 
other  odds  and  ends  in  the  window. 

"  Which  shall  it  be,  Joey,  two  out  of  three,  or 
sudden  death." 

"Sudden  death,"  says  Joey,  rather  excited, 
"  and  I  call  heads  !" 

I  threw  up  the  halfpenny,  intending  to  catch 
it,  but  it  fell  with  a  ring  on  the  pavement. 

"  Hands  off !"  cries  Joey ;  and  we  both  fell 
upon  our  knees  in  the  wet  to  see  what  it  was. 

*'  It's  a  woman,"  I  cried  out,  before  I  saw  it ; 
for  the  wish  was  father  to  the  thought,  and  I 
was  excited. 

"  No,  it  ain't,"  said  Joey  ;  "  it's  a  man." 

And  the  tallow  dip  in  the  window  threw  just 
light  enough  to  show  me  the  brown  sun  blister 
that  I  had  been  looking  at  all  the  afternoon. 
There  was  no  use  denying  it.  It  was  heads. 

"And  I  play  clown  in  London  !"  says  Joey. 

We  parted,  and  I  went  home  to  my  garret 
with  a  heavy  heart,  to  think  what  a  fool  I  had 
been  to  trust  to  chance,  what  I  was  entitled  to 
claim  as  a  right.  I  dreamed  that  Joey  and  me 
tossed  again,  two  out  of  three,  and  that  I  won ; 
but  the  morning  brought  back  the  memory  of 
the  halfpenny  lying  head  upwards  on  the  stones 
underneath  the  chandler's  window.  Joey  was 
to  play  clown  in  London. 

We  had  a  spare  week  after  the  end  of  our 
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engagement  at  Barnsley,  and  I  went  to  see  some 
relations  at  Coventry,  promising  to  meet  Joey 
on  a  certain  day  at  a  public-house  close  by  the 
Bower.  I  met  him  on  the  evening  appointed. 
He  was  in  the  parlour,  surrounded  by  a  lot  of 
people,  smoking  and  drinking  and  listening  with 
all  their  ears  to  Joey.  I  could  see,  too,  that 
they  were  feasting  their  eyes  upon  him.  I  wasn't 
prepared  for  the  change  in  Joey's  appearance. 
He  was  togged  out  in  first-rate  style,  in  a  shaggy 
white  great-coat  with  a  velvet  collar.  He  had  a 
large  ring  on  his  finger  too,  and  studs  in  his  shirt 
front,  and  a  watch-guard  that  looked  as  good  as 
gold.  Joey  had  bested  me  again.  I  had  never 
given  my  appearance  a  thought,  and  though  I 
had  my  best  things  on,  I  looked  shabby  and  mean 
by  the  side  of  Joey.  However,  he  greeted  me 
kindly  in  the  old  way,  and  introduced  me  to  the 
company  by  my  new  name  :  "  Herr  Devanti,  the 
Pantaloon,"  said  Joey,  with  a  magnificent  wave 
of  the  hand,  "  my  friend  and  fellow  artist.  He 
will  play  pantaloon  to  me  at  the  Bower."  The 
company  made  way  for  me ;  but  I  felt  it  was 
only  because  I  was  a  friend  of  Signer  Pollonio's. 
I  could  see  that  Joey  was  a  great  gun  among 
them  already. 

We  come  out  at  the  Bower  and  made  a  hit, 
but  Joey  was  the  favourite ;  for,  you  see,  the 
clown  always  has  the  best  of  it,  however  good 
the  pantaloon  may  be.  I  often  heard  the  boys 
in  the  street  talking  about  the  pantomime. 
They  said,  "  Ain't  Signer  Pollonio  a  stunning 
clown  !"  but  they  rarely  said  anything  about  me. 
When  anybody  did  say  anything  about  me,  it 
was  :  ';  Devanti  is  good  as  pantaloon."  And 
then  some  one  else  would  answer,  "Yes — he 
ain't  bad." 

Joey  carried  all  before  him.  The  clown,  don't 
you  see,  has  the  upper  hand  in  the  piece.  He 
makes  fun  of  everybody,  knocks  everybody 
about,  even  the  police,  and  never  comes  to  much 
harm  himself.  This  sort  of  character,  it  seems 
to  me,  always  gets  well  thought  of  in  the  world. 
It's  the  way  in  our  profession  at  any  rate,  and 
I  dare  say  it's  the  same  in  other  things.  Well, 
I  shouldn't  complain  of  that  if  it  didn't  rob 
others  of  their  due.  But  what's  the  use  of 
talent,  when  it's  only  used  to  be  scored  off  ?  If 
Joey  Grimaldi  himself  had  tossed  up  for  his  line 
and  won  pantaloon,  I  don't  believe  we  should 
ever  have  heard  of  him.  It's  like  skittles. 
You  talk  about  the  man  who  >gets  the  floorers, 
but,  you  never  think  of  the  pins.  And  yet  the 
pins  are  something ;  if  they  don't  stand  up  right 
to  be  hit,  they  won't  go  down.  I  was  in  for  it 
from  that  very  night  that  I  played  pantaloon  at 
the  Bower.  I  tried  hard  to  get  a  clown's  en- 
gagement afterwards,  but  it  was  no  go.  I  might 
just  as  well  have  tried  for  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury. It  had  gone  forth  in  London — "Herr 
Devanti,  the  Pantaloon."  And  pantaloon  I  was 
doomed  to  remain. 

I  soon  got  reconciled  to  my  fate ;  but  panta- 
looning  is  bad  for  a  man's  spirits,  bad  for  his 
manners,  bad  for  his  opinion  of  himself.  Clown- 
ing is  different ;  clowning  brings  a  man  out — 
makes  him  hold  up  his  head  and  feel  himself 


somebody  as  he  walks  the  streets.  It  gives  him 
confidence,  or,  perhaps,  what  some  might  call 
cheek.  Lor',  you  should  have  seen  how  Joey 
improved  after  a  month  of  good  salary  and  suc- 
cess at  the  Bower.  He  come  out  a  tremendous 
swell.  Such  glossy  hats,  with  braid  all  round 
them  !  Such  fluffy  -white  great-coats  !  Such 
jewellery !  All  the  young  women  about  the 
neighbourhood  were  in  love  with  him.  I  might 
have  dressed  out  too,  and  I  thought  of  doing  it 
once,  but  I  soon  lost  heart.  I  felt,  that  it  wasn't 
for  a  pantaloon  to  be  a  swell.  People  didn't 
seem  to  care  about  staring  after  the  pantaloon. 
And  jet  I  was  as  well  made  and  as  good-looking 
as  Joey.  But  the  pantalooning  work  takes  the 
pride  and  spirit  out  of  a  man.  At  least  it  did 
out  of  me,  and  I  think  you'll  find  it  will  out  of 
you,  if  you'll  try  it  yourself.  Most  pantaloons 
are  about  the  same.  It  wasn't  long  before  I 
found  myself  carrying  my  stage  life  out  into  the 
streets  with  me,  so  that  the  folks  said  they  could 
tell  I  was  pantaloon  by  my  walk.  As  for  Joey, 
I  have  known  him  to  be  taken  for  the  Marquis 
of  Waterford.  You  should  have  seen  how  he 
used  to  swell  up  and  down  Bow-street  on  Satur- 
days among  seedy  actors  waiting  about  there  for 
the  ghost  to  walk ;  and  how  the  poor  devils  used 
to  look  at  him  and  admire  him.  Lor'  bless  you, 
I've  known  a  leading  man,  out  of  collar,  say 
"  sir"  to  Joey. 

After  that  unlucky  turn  up  of  the  halfpenny 
Joey  had  the  best  of  me  in  everything.  He 
was  applauded  by  the  public,  petted  by  the 
hangers-on  about  the  theatre,  treated  by  t,he 
swells,  and  admired  by  all  the  women.  And  I 
need  not  tell  you  that  he  always  got  a  much 
larger  salary  than  I  did.  The  clown  always  gets 
more  money  than  the  pantaloon.  A  manager 
scarcely  takes  the  pantaloon  into  account.  If 
he  gets  a  good  clown,  that's  all  he  troubles  him- 
self about.  He  trusts  to  the  clown  to  find  his 
own  pantaloon,  as  he  finds  his  own  wigs  and  his 
own  shoes.  There  was  just  one  tiling,  only  one, 
in  which  I  rather  got  the  better  of  Joey,  and  I'll 
leave  you  to  judge  if  I  have  reason  to  rejoice  over 
it.  Now  mind ;  I  don't  say  a  word  myself,  one 
way  or  another.  One  season,  a  good  many  years 
ago  now,  Joey  and  I  both  fell  in  love  with  the 
columbine.  She  was  a  pretty  girl  and  clever,  and 
as  good  as  she  was  both.  Joey  courted  her  ail  he 
knew,  and  so  did  I ;  but,  spite  of  fine  clothes  and 
diamond  rings,  she  preferred  me,  and  we  were 
married.  Poor  thing,  she  has  been  disabled  from 
dancing  for  some  years  past,  by  the  rheumatics ; 
but  she  is  the  mother  of  my  children,  and  she 
lias  alwrays  worked  hard  when  she  could,  and 
she  is  a  good  soul  as  ever  lived.  Joey  didn't 
speak  to  me  for  a  year  after  I  married  her,  'till 
one  night  lie  came  into  my  dressing-room — I 
dressed  with  the  supers — and  showed  me  a  pink 
three-cornered  note  that  a  lady  had  sent,  round 
to  him  from  the  boxes.  It  was  an  invitation  to 
go  and  see  her  at  her  own  house.  I  heard  no- 
thing more  of  this  for  a  month,  when  Joey  come 
in  again  one  night,  and  said : 

"Alt',  old  boy,  I'm  going  to  be  married." 

"  Who  to  ?"  says  I. 
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Says  he,  "The  lady  as  sent  the  letter  round 
from  the  boxes.  She  will  have  me  ;  and  she's 
good-looking,  Alf ;  skin  like  alabaster"  (alablaster 
Joey  always  called  it,  for  he  was  no  scholar  and 
ain't  now),  "  and  she  lias  plenty  of  money  and 
keeps  her  carriage." 

It  was  true  what  Joey  said.  There's  the  very 
lady  across  the  bar  there,  with  the  diamond 
rings  a  glittering  on  her  fingers.  Joey  married 
her — orratlwjrshe  married  Joey — and  Joey  went 
the  pace  with  her  money,  but  drew  up  just  in 
time  to  settle  down  in  this  snug  public-house, 
doing  the  best  over-the-counter  trade  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Joey  will  be  home  presently  to 
supper.  I  heer  the  missus  (Madame  Pollonio 
they  call  her)  tell  the  girl  to  put  the  phea- 
sant down  to  the  fire,  quarter  of  an  hour  ago. 
Oh  yes  ;  Joey  askes  me  to  supper  sometimes, 
he's  good  for  that ;  but  he  won't  to-night.  He'll 
be  tired  with  his  day's  pigeon-shooting  among 
swells.  Never  mind,  I  have  a  bit  of  cheese  and 
an  onion  in.  the  cupboard  at  home.  That's  not 
a  grand  supper,  I  know,  but  then  my  business 
ain't  like  Joey's.  Sweetstuff  and  toys  ain't  so 
profitable  as  they  were.  The  children  have 
i'arthings'-worths  now-a-days.  It's  nearly  all 
farthings'-worths,  and  its  very  aggravating  when 
you've  got  up  a  ladder  at  the  risk  of  your 
neck,  to  take  down  a  farthing  kite  from  the 
top  shelf,  to  see  the  kid  change  its  mind  and 
run  out  of  the  shop  to  buy  apples  at  the 
other  shop  over  the  way.  Well !  The  bread 
and  cheese  might  have  been  pheasant  if  that 
unlucky  halfpenny  had  turned  up  a  woman. 
Might,  did  I  say  ?  Must !  I  tell  you,  I  am 
certain  of  it. 


BLUE  LIGHTNING. 

0,  THE  days  when  first  I  knew 
The  lightning  blue 

Of  that  bright  eye! 
It  smote  me,  yet  it  did  not  kill, 
But  with  a  loftier  life  did  fill, 

A  life  that  could  not  die — 
As  then  I  thought: — O,  rapture  rare, 
When  I  -was  fond,  and  she  was  fair! 

0,  the  days  when  oft  I  knew 
The  honey  dew 

Of  that  bright  lip ! 
My  bee-like  kisses  deeply  sought 
The  rosy  petals — nectar-fraught — 

Enchantment  in  each  sip! 
0,  rapture  wild!  0,  rapture  rare! 
When  she  was  faithful,  fond,  and  fair. 

O,  the  fatal  hour  I  knew 
The  lightning  blue 

Was  fraught  with  death. — 
The  ice-bolt  clove  my  heart  in  twain ! 
I  think  I  ne'er  can  die  again  : — 

For  tho'  I  still  have  breath, 
My  life  is  naught  since  that  cold  gleam 
Smote  the  warm  fount  aud  froze  the  stream. 

O,  the  fatal  hour  I  knew 
The  pallid  hue 


Of  lips  once  bright ! 
Love-laden  lips  of  days  gone  by, 
Bore  poison  now  to  bid  me  die, 

As,  with  a  tremor  slight, 
They  dropp'd  the  deadly  words! — I  knew 
That  I  was  wrong'd,  and  she  untrue. 


PICTURE-WORDS. 

THERE  will  be  found  in  the  biographies  of 
THOMAS  CAMPBELL  an  account  of  the  composi- 
tion of  the  poem  entitled  Lochiel's  Warning. 
When  describing  how  the  Camerons  should  be 
seen  strewn  in  heaps  of  slain  upon  the  battle- 
field, the  wizard  says : 
Like  ocean-weeds  heaped  on  the  surf-beaten  shore. 

But  it  was  not  until  after  many  corrections 
that  the  line  attained  that  excellence.     In  the 
earlier  copies  of  the  poem  it  was  written 
Like  ocean-weeds  heaped  on  the  tempested  shore. 

A  critical  friend  suggested  that  the  line  would 
be  more  melodious  if  written 
Like  ocean-weeds  heaped  on  the  storm-beaten  shore, 
and  then  by  changing  the  vague  word  "  storm" 
for  the  pictorial  word  "  surf,"  the  poet  brought 
the  crests  of  waves  upon  his  canvas.  This  il- 
lustration explains  the  writer's  view  of  the 
origin  of  words.  Every  word  was  a  picture  at 
first,  and  when  traced  to  its  source  brings  back 
a  picture.  A  few  examples  shall  be  offered  to 
the  reader,  in  support  and  explanation  of  this. 

Men  learned  in  word-lore  stop  when  they 
come  to  what  they  call  roots.  They  call  a  root 
anything  whatever  in  any  language,  or  group  of 
languages,  which  cannot  be  reduced  to  a  simpler 
form.  Tor  example,  the  name  of  the  planet 
we  inhabit,  Earth,  is  derived  from  the  verb  to 
ear,  which  is  used  by  Shakespeare  : 

To  ear  the  land  that  has  some  hope  to  grow. 
And  there  is  an  old  Saxon  adnge,  "He  that 
erith  owith  to  ere  in  hope;"  ereing  the  land 
meaning  ploughing  it,  and  that  which  is  ploughed 
being  called  the  erd,  or  earth,  and  the  root  is 
said  to  be  the  syllable  ar.  The  Sanscrit  word 
arya  is  said  to  have  originally  meant  "  one  who 
ploughs  or  tills,"  the  root  being  said  to  be  ar 
even  by  persons  who  say  "ar"  can  be  traced  to 
"ri."  The  difficulty  is  to  explain  how  "ar,"  or 
"  ri"  came  to  stop  the  way.  The  syllable 
called  a  root  is  no  more  a  root  than  it  is  a 
foundation-stone.  It  is  a  metaphorical  and  not 
a  scientific  expression.  The  root,  we  are  told, 
is  the  accented  syllable  of  the  word  in  most 
languages,  the  voice  laying  stress  upon  it 
to  mark  its  importance.  Now,  accent  is  the 
very  soul  of  pronunciation.  Professor  Muller, 
of  Berlin,  described  accent  to  be  that  half- 
tone, or  smallest  interval  easily  perceived  by 
an  ordinary  ear  which  the  voice  rises  upon 
the  most  important  syllable  of  a  word.  All, 
then,  really  ascertained  respecting  the  syl- 
lables called  roots,  is,  that  they  are  the  syl- 
lables found  in  several  or  many  languages,  and 
which  are  marked  by  the  half-tones.  The 
students  of  words  differ  greatly  from  each  other 
respecting  the  nature,  origin,  and  number  of  tho 
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syllables  called  roots,  or  radicals ;  and  those 
who  trace  them  to  four  hundred  and  sixty  odd, 
laugh  at  the  reasoners  who  trace  them  up  to 
fewer,  and  especially  the  rather  too  ingenious 
gentleman  who  reduces  them  to  one.  This  may, 
after  all,  be  only  the  reduction  of  their  own  idea 
to  an  absurdity. 

The  writer  studies  words,  not  in  search  of 
roots,  but  to  hunt  up  old  pictures.  Words  do 
not  grow  from  roots,  and  they  are  not  nourished 
from  roots,  like  plants.  When  we  come  to  a  pic- 
ture of  the  past,  we  are  satisfied.  The  other  day, 
for  instance,  meeting  a  friend  whose  name  is 
Townsend,  we  asked  him  whether  he  spelt  his 
name  with  an  h  or  not,  and  why  he  omitted  the 
h  ?  The  substance  of  his  reply  was  that  the 
aspirate  made  no  difference :  "  shend,"  in  the 
old  English  of  Spenser  and  Fairfax,  meaning  a 
spoiler,  destroyer,  or  sacker ;  and  a  Townsend  or 
lownshend  being  a  town-sacker,  a  name  of  dis- 
tinction among  the  Saxons  as  it  was  among  the 
ancient  Greeks.  Here  is  a  picture  in  this  deri- 
vation, of  the  fierce  spirit  which  once  reigned  in 
England. 

The  words  Scots  and  Picts  again  carry  us 
back  to  the  period  when  the  British  islands 
were  peopled.  The  letter  p  often  changing 
into  f,  and  ct  into  xt  or  ght,  a  Pict  is  simply 
a  fixt  man.  The  folks  who  settled  down  in  a 
place,  were  the  Picts  ;  and  the  Scots  were  the 
folks  who  did  not  settle  down.  A  shot  is  some- 
thing thrust  out.  A  scot  was  an  outcast  man, 
as  a  shout  is  an  outcast  sound.  The  sum  paid 
for  an  entertainment  is  still  called  a  shot,  as 
it  was  when  Shakespeare  wrote  in  the  Two  Gen- 
tlemen of  Yerona : 

For  one  shot  tliou  shalt  have  two  thousand  welcomes. 

Paying  scot  and  lot  was  paying  what  you  were 
expected  to  pay  and  allotted  to  pay.  Shot- 
free  is  still  often  pronounced  scot-free,  mean- 
ing payment  free.  The  Saxon  verb  is  scitan, 
to  shoot  or  eject.  A  skater  casts  out  his  feet, 
and  a  horse  doing  the  same  is  skittish  (not 
Scottish).  The  Picts  were  the  tribes  who 
sought  their  living  by  building  towns  near  the 
mouths  of  rivers,  tilling  the  land  and  catching 
the  fish ;  the  Scots  pursued  the  course  of  the 
mountain  ranges. 

What  a  wild  light  is  thrown  upon  the  minds 
and  manners  of  our  Saxon  and  Scandinavian 
forefathers,  by  the  pictures  which  are  discover- 
able from  tracing  the  derivations  of  the  words 
"will"  and  "shall!"  As  everybody  knows, 
Irishmen  and  Scotchmen  misunderstand  the  dis- 
tinction between  these  words,  characteristically, 
in  different  ways  ;  and  Frenchmen  have  no 
means  of  expressing  these  widely  different 
meanings  of  the  future  tense.  Scotch  boys 
are  all  taught  at  school,  a  rhymed  rule  of 
grammar,  which  is  supposed  to  make  the  differ- 
ence between  will  and  shall,  clear  to  every  boy 
who  is  not  a  dunce ;  but  Sir  Walter  Scott  de- 
clared frankly  that  he  never  could  understand 
the  rule,  and  that  he  found  the  distinction  quite 
beyond  his  comprehension.  If  the  word-lore  of 
the  present  day  had  been  known  to  him,  his 


imagination  would,  we  doubt  not,  have  realised 
the  difference  without  ever  afterwards  forgetting 
it.  A  future  action  may  be  viewed  either  as  an 
occurrence,  an  intention,  or  a  necessity.  The 
learned  Grimme  proved  that  "  shall"  is  derived 
from  "  skalan,"  the  Scandinavian  word  for  the 
pain  of  death,  the  source  both  of  our  word 
"  shall"  and  our  word  "  kill."  The  predominant 
idea  in  the  word  shall,  is  the  notion  of  doom. 
Shall  is  Destiny  in  the  shape  of  an  auxiliary 
verb.  When  choosing  a  term  to  express  the 
inevitable  future,  the  founders  of  the  English 
language  chose  a  term  the  most  expressive  pos- 
sible of  a  fatal,  unmistakable,  and  inevitable 
future.  As  shall  contains  the  idea  of  doom, 
will  conveys  the  notion  of  choice.  The  word 
"  wale"  means  in  the  English  language  a  rising 
part  upon  cloth,  or  skin — as  when  it  is  said  that 
the  lash  wales  the  soldier's  back ;  and  yet  the 
heart  of  the  Scotchman  is  full  of  gentleness 
when  he  says  he  intends  "to  wale  a  wife." 
Such  a  waling  being  the  highest  compliment 
he  can  pay  her  sex.  The  derivation  of  the  word 
makes  it  curious  and  strange  enough  that  ever 
a  term  so  stern  should  have  come  to  be  em- 
ployed to  describe  an  errand  so  gentle.  The 
Saxon  word  willan  signifies  to  spring  out,  to 
well.  An  old  poet  says  : 

Thereby  a  chrystall  stream  did  gently  play, 
Which  from  a  sacred  fountain  welled  alway. 

Erom  expressing  \vhat  "  springs  out"  the  word 
came  to  express  what  is  chosen,  or  picked  out. 

From  Thor,  the  god  of  the  air,  we  get  the 
word  thunder.  Ridicule,  which  is  not  a  sign  of 
strength  when  employed  in  scientific  discussions, 
has  been  recently  thrown  upon  the  opinion  that 
words  are  derived  from  the  sounds  of  nature ; 
and  it  has  been  called  the  bow-wow  theory  and 
the  pooh-pooh !  theory ;  and  the  origin  of  words 
has  been  ascribed  to  a  mental  instinct  of 
primeval  man  which  has  been  lost  from  disuse. 
It  is,  we  are  told,  mere  imagination  that  a 
rolling  and  rumbling  noise  is  to  be  heard  in 
the  word  "  thunder,"  such  as  the  old  Germans 
ascribed  to  their  god  Thor,  when  playing  at 
ninepins.  Thunder,  it  is  argued,  is  clearly  the 
same  word  as  the  Latin  tonitru,  the  root  of 
which  is  tan,  to  stretch,  whence  we  have  through 
the  Greek  tonos  our  word  tone,  tone  being  pro- 
duced by  the  stretching  and  vibrating  of  cords. 
But  it  seems  to  us  that  the  sound  of  thunder  is 
very  badly  described  as  a  rumbling  noise,  and 
that  tanyu,  tanyatu,  and  tanayitnu,  the  Sanscrit 
for  thundering,  is  far  from  being  a  bad  or  un- 
suggestive  verbal  imitation  of  thunder-claps 
and  rattling  peals.  The  stretching  of  cords 
names  itself  when  it  cries  twang  or  tan ;  and  it 
is  not  an  argument  of  any  weight  against  this 
view  that  from  tan  or  stretching  also  comes  the 
Latin  "  tener,"  the  French  and  English  tender 
and  tendre,  and  even  the  English  word  thin.  If 
it  be  mere  imagination  that  there  is  vocal 
imitation  in  thunder,  tonitru,  and  tanayitnu,  we 
must  assume  that  there  is  no  imitation  in  the 
Red  Indian's  name  for  thunder — baimwawa. 

The  dog,  we  are  told,  does  not  bark  "bow- 
wow." No  naturalist  says  it  does :  bow-wow 
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being  the  imitation  which  nurserymaids  teach 
children,  and  a  sufficiently  close  imitation 
too,  to  recal  the  animal  to  mind.  The  word 
dog,  again,  is  not,  it  is  alleged,  a  perfect  verbal 
representation  of  the  sound  emitted  by  the 
animal.  But  if  it  were,  it  would  not  be  a  name 
formed  according  to  the  theory  of  those  who 
search  for  the  origins  of  words  among  the  sounds 
of  nature  ;  for,  they  say  that  in  imitating  these 
sounds  nothing  more  is  needed  than  a  suggestion 
of  the  original  sound — of  necessity  modified, 
altered,  shortened,  or  softened,  to  suit  the  human 
voice  and  ear.  Dog  is  the  Phrygian  daus,  the 
French  dogue,  the  Teutonic  doche;  and  every  one 
•who  chooses  to  listen  attentively  to  the  bark- 
ing of  dogs  may  hear  many  dogs  pronounce  their 
names  plainly  and  unmistakably.  Cat,  again, 
is  not  a  perfect  echo  of  the  sound  emitted  by  the 
caressing  tigress  of  our  households  when  her 
tail  is  trodden  upon.  But  the  German  Katz  is 
a  tolerable  representation  of  the  name  given 
herself  by  the  animal;  and  getting  rid  of  sibilants 
is  one  of  the  processes  always  going  on  in  the 
formation  and  modification  of  language.  The 
Sanscrit  name  for  a  cat,  marjara,  is  not,  it  is 
said,  an  imitation  of  purring,  but  a  derivative  of 
"  mrig,"  to  clean:  marjara  being  the  auimal 
which  cleans  herself;  but  the  process  is  more 
likely  to  have  been  exactly  the  reverse,  and  the 
name  of  the  action  derived  from  the  sound 
uttered  by  the  cat  while  performing  it.  The 
horse  neighs  and  he  is  called  a  nag.  There  is  an 
animal  the  cry  of  which  is  a  whistle,  and  it  is 
called  a  weasel  in  English,  wesle  in  Saxon,  and 
wisel  in  German.  The  nursery  name  for  the 
grunl  er  or  porker  is  "  piggy-wiggy,"  and  the 
Danish  is  "bigghe-wigghe :"  obviously  enough 
the  name  given  itself  by  the  animal  softened  to 
adapt  itself  to  human  speech. 

Weke !  weke !  so  cries  a  pig  prepared  for  the  spit, 

says  Aaron,  in  Titus  Andronicus,  and  the  sound 
of  the  animal  when  undergoing  this  process  is 
not  far  from  its  name,  which  is  still  less  remote 
from  its  ordinary  squeak.  The  animals  that 
supply  us  with  food,  when  alive  retain  their  Saxon 
names ;  but  when  they  are  dead  and  prepared  for 
the  table  they  bear  Norman  appellations:  ox  be- 
coming beef,  sheep  mutton,  and  pig  pork,  except 
in  the  form  of  bacon.  Hog,  like  pig,  is  a  name 
derived  from  the  sound  natural  to  the  animal, 
"  ugh,"  which  in  Welsh  is  hioc  and  in  Persian 
chuk.  Bull  in  English,  boeuf  in  French,  bos  in 
Latin,  '•'  bekar"  in  Hebrew,  bous  in  Greek,  are 
all  imitations  of  "  boo."  The  cry  of  the  female  is 
different  from  that  of  the  male,  and  "cow"  re- 
sembles it  :  hence  the  name  of  the  animal  in 
many  languages  is  an  imitation  of  the  sound  she 
emits :  and  thus,  while  in  Sanscrit  a  cow  is 
called  "  gaus,"  in  Greek  the  laud  is  called  ge, 
and  in  German  gau,  and  hence  country,  from  the 
animal  which  tills  it  and  feeds  upon  it.  Cattle  in 
Sanscrit  are  passu,  and  hence  pasture,  pastor, 
and  peasant.  The  coco-palm,  as  shown  some 
years  ago  in  Household  Words,  is  named  from 
the  resemblance  between  its  nut,  and  the  head  of 
a  monkey  which  cries  koko. 


In  every  language  there  are  several,  and  in 
some  a  great  many,  names  for  well-known  ani- 
mals. The  Arabians  have  one  hundred  and  sixty 
names  for  an  old  woman,  one  hundred  and 
twenty  for  a  hysena,  and  a  very  great  number  of 
names  for  the  lion,  the  camel,  and  the  horse. 
When  animals  were  tamed  and  trained  or  do- 
mesticated, they  were  named  after  the  uses 
made  of  them.  For  instance,  we  don't  know 
why  the  hominal  instrument  of  prehension 
should  be  called  the  hand,  from  the  Gothic 
hiuthan  and  Latin  prehendere,  to  seize ;  but, 
it  being  so  called,  it  is  easy  to  understand 
how  a  hunting-horse  came  to  be  called  a  hun- 
ter, and  a  hunting-dog  a  hound.  A  bandog 
may  have  meant  a  bound-dog,  or  one  kept  tied 
up  on  account  of  its  fierceness.  Puppy  was 
probably  applied  to  the  little  young  dogs, 
which  were  made  poupets  in  French,  or  pup- 
pets in  English,  or,  in  other  words,  children's 
playthings.  A  cur,  from  the  Latin  curtus, 
short,  is  a  curtailed  dog,  whose  tail  has  been 
cut  off  for  straying  in  the  forests.  A  greyhound 
is  a  grey  dog  used  in  hunting.  A  pug  is  a 
monkey-like  dog,  the  monkey  being  called  Puck ; 
a  terrier  is  from  the  Latin  terrarius,  an  earth- 
dog  ;  a  spaniel  is  a  Spanish  dog ;  a  mongrel  is 
a  dog  of  mingled  breed  ;  your  lurcher  lurks  for 
game  ;  and  your  mastiff  guards  your  maison,  in 
French  (whence  masonry),  or  house.  Similarly, 
a  horse  is  called  pony  when  puny,  a  cob  when 
cobby  or  stout,  a  drayhorse  from  drawing,  a 
hack  from  hackney;  and  the  lady's  horse  was 
called  a  palfrey  because  it  was  led  by  the  rein, 
or  par  le  frein. 

The  Hebrew  name  of  the  partridge  is  quera, 
from  its  call-note :  of  the  sparrow,  tuppor, 
from  its  chirping.  The  shrew,  or  scher-ew,  the 
mouse,  which  has  given  us  the  word  shrewd, 
and  beshrew,  utters  a  sharp  shrill  cry,  of  which 
the  name  as  pronounced  by  country  folk  is  an 
imitation.  The  rook  has  a  harsh  voice,  and  the 
Latin  word  for  harsh  is  raucus,  and  the  French 
rauque.  The  murmuring  note  of  the  turtle- 
dove is  its  Hebrew  name  tur.  The  Greek  name 
for  a  filly  is  hinny ;  hinnio  is  the  Latin  verb  for 
neighing ;  and  all,  like  our  own  whinny,  are 
imitations  of  the  cries  of  the  animal.  The 
Greek  verb  onkaomai  means  the  act  of  braying, 
of  which  musical  performance  it  is  an  echo; 
this  is  the  source  of  the  name  of  the  animal 
called  ane  by  the  French  and  asinus  by  the 
Romans,  from  the  length  of  his  ears,  and  pra 
by  the  Hebrews,  on  account  of  his  bray,  but 
which  retains  in  English  the  name  he  gives  him- 
self—" donkey."  Nature  has  always  had,  and 
will  always  have,  a  large  part  in  the  formation  of 
language. 

The  history  of  the  word  cotton,  very  often  on 
our  lips  just  now,  shows  how  a  word  comes  to 
be  applied  to  different  substances  in  the  course 
of  centuries  in  the  historical  period  and  not  at 
all  remote.  The  word  cotton  was  in  Great 
Britain  long  before  the  hairs  of  the  Gossipium 
shrub.  Wool  was  cotton,  five  hundred  years 
ago.  In  the  fourteenth  century,  a  colony  of 
Germans  were  brought  over  from  the  Continent 
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by  Edward  the  Third,  and  were  set  up  at  (he 
small  town  of  Manchester,  in  the  midst  of  a 
wild  and  barren  country,  to  spin  and  weave 
woollen  stuffs.  Shirts  were  in  those  days  woven 
of  hair,  and  gowns  were  woollen.  And  for  two 
hundred  years  the  woollen  fabrics  of  Manchester 
were  known  to  our  ancestors  as  cotton.  The 
words  cot,  cottage, -cot-house,  the  English  coast, 
and  the  French  cote,  and  the  term  cotton,  all 
mean  things  laid  alongside  of  each  other,  like 
the  straw  in  thatch,  the  fibres  in  thread,  and  the 
sea  and  land  on  the  shore.  Many  other  things 
besides  cotton  have  obtained  their  names  from 
the  way  of  working  them.  The  Romans  called 
rushes  "juncus,"  from  jungo,  I  join,  because 
they  were  joined  together  in  ligatures  and 
cordage.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  years  after 
the  arrival  of  the  German  colony  of  cotton 
spinners  of  woollen  stuffs,  the  hairs  of  the 
Gossipium  found  their  way  from  Turkey  into 
England,  and  were  wrought  into  Manchester 
goods.  Although  a  vegetal  had  replaced  an 
animal  material,  the  old  name  of  the  manufac- 
turing process  stuck  to  the  new  fabric.  The 
Arabic  word  "  kutn"  having  the  same  significa- 
tion, the  name  may  be  as  old  as  the  process. 


POOR  UNCLE  PHILIBERT. 
i. 

A  BOOK  has  been  published  by  M.  GANDON, 
with  the  title,  L'Oncle  Philibert,  Histoire  d'un 
Peureux — The  History  of  a  Timorous  Man.  It 
has  a  double  purpose,  which  the  writer  has  skil- 
fully combined  in  his  one  small  volume.  First, 
he  gives  a  memoir,  or  picture,  of  local  events  at 
Lure,  which  occurred  between  1800  and  1815. 
Secondly,  he  teaches  a  moral  lesson  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  the  whole  civilised 
world:  namely,  that  excessive  severity,  exac- 
tion, a  system  of  incessant  forcing,  applied  to 
children,  is  a  cruel  and  foolish  mistake. 

How  many  clever  and  precocious  children 
(and  young  men,  too)  have  been  pushed  on, 
and  pushed  on,  until  they  were  brought  to  a 
sudden  stand-still  by  death  or  imbecility  !  How 
many  would-havc-been  wonders  have  sighed  out, 
in  full  career,  "  We  can  no  more ;  give  us  rest 
in  the  grave !"  This  is  the  theme  of  M.  Gan- 
don's  narrative,  and  he  is  right  in  having  taken 
it  up.  His  text  is  :  True  genius  will  make  its 
way  without  being  overtasked  in  infancy. 

Uncle  Philibert.  was  the  title  familiarly  given 
towards  the  close  of  his  life,  by  friends  and 
neighbours,  to  the  hero  of  M.  Gandon's  story. 
He  was  born  on  the  26tli  of  March,  1796. 

Philibert's  father  was  a  schoolmaster,  who 
taught  his  scholars  himself  instead  of  doing  it 
by  deputy,  and  who  determined  to  make  of  his 
own  child  a  pupil  qnite  out  of  the  common  way ; 
consequently,  he  determined  to  begin  in  good 
time.  Unfortunately,  Philibert's  father  was 
excessively  and  unduly  severe.  His  pupils  oc- 
casionally complained  to  their  parents  ;  the 
schoolmaster,  on  receiving  a  rebuke  which  was 
too  often  well  deserved,  would  complain  in  turn 
of  the  parents,  whose  culpable  indulgence  im- 


peded their  children's  education.  In  his  son, 
he  had  a  pupil  whom  no  one  had  a  right  to 
screen. 

Uncle  Philiberfc,  when  five  years  of  age,  was  a 
charming  fair-haired  blue-eyed  boy,  very  gentle 
and  obedient,  never  wilful,  enjoying  excellent 
health  and  a  perfect  digestion,  and  most  carefully 
brought  up  by  an  affectionate  mother,  whose 
only  son  he  was.  The  ground  was  admirably 
prepared  by  nature  to  bear  an  abundance  of 
good  seed.  The  schoolmaster  rejoiced  aloud  on 
beholding  the  boy,  on  whom  such  great  hopes 
were  founded,  thrive  so  admirably.  The  mother, 
who  dreaded  her  husband's  well-known  harsh- 
ness if  he  persisted  in  his  resolution  to  under- 
take the  whole  charge  of  Philibert's  education 
as  soon  as  he  should  be  six  years  old,  made 
more  than  one  attempt  to  defer  the  appointed 
epoch  until  he  had  reached  the  age  of  ten. 

"  Till  ten  years  old !"  exclaimed  the  school- 
master. "  At  that  age  I  expect  him  to  speak 
Latin  and  Greek ;  and  how  will  you  manage  to 
teach  Inm  languages  which  you  only  know  by 
name  ?  I  give  you  credit  for  having  taught 
Philibert  to  read ;  but  with  my  system  of  in- 
struction, I  might  perhaps,  in  a  shorter  time, 
have  obtained  still  more  satisfactory  results." 

"  More  satisfactory  !"  gently  replied  the  mo- 
ther, with  strange  emotion  in  her  voice.  "  More 
satisfactory — but  at  what  a  sacrifice  !" 

The  poor  woman,  at  the  stated  day  and  hour, 
was  compelled  to  yield  her  offspring  to  the 
tyranny  of  his  paternal  pedagogue. 

The  reader  must  be  informed  that  Philibert 
had  an  elder  sister,  Eugenie,  very  pretty  and 
very  clever,  who  had  been  entirely  educated  by 
her  mother :  with  such  success  that,  immedi- 
ately after  passing  a  brilliant  examination,  she 
was  engaged  as  teacher  in  the  establishment  of 
one  of  the  lady-examiners. 

Philibert's  schooling  was  pushed  on  with 
vigour,  thus :  At  the  end  of  his  first  scholastic 
year,  namely,  when  entering  his  seventh  year, 
the  pupil  was  suddenly  questioned  one  Sunday 
morning  by  his  father.  The  schoolmaster  and 
his  son  were  alone  in  the  court,  which  the  child 
was  crossing  to  go  to  his  mother,  who  had  pro- 
mised to  take  him  to  see  Eugenie. 

"  Philibert,  come  here.  Where  are  you 
going  ?" 

"  To  kiss  mamma,  and  accompany  her  to 
Eugenie's  school." 

"  Very  well.  Do  you  know  your  Gospel  for 
the  day  P" 

"  Yes,  papa ;  in  French  and  in  Latin." 

"  Say  it  to  me." 

Philibert,  without  making  the  slightest  mis- 
take, recited  the  Gospel  in  French  and  in 
Latin. 

"  Very  well,"  said  the  schoolmaster.  "  And 
now,  can  you  say  it  in  Greek  ?" 

"  In  Greek,  papa  ?  You  remember  that  I  am 
to  begin  Greek  next  year." 

"  I  am  not  scolding  you  ;  but  with  your  quick 
study,  and  if  you  had  not  forgotten  that  you 
are  a  schoolmaster's  son,  you  might  have  endea- 
voured to  give  me  an  agreeable  surprise  by 
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setting  a  good  example  to  your  ^ 
Never  mind;  go  to  your  mother." 

The  schoolmaster  turned  his  back  on  his 
astonished  son.  Philihert,  who  had  perfectly 
done  all  his  tasks  and  lessons  during  the  week ; 
Philibert,  who  only  yesterday  had  risen  to  the 
top  of  his  class  ;  seemed  to  have  struck  root  in 
the  middle  of  the  court,  as  he  mechanically  re- 
peated, "  Greek !  Greek !  I  don't  know  a  word 
of  it.  I  only  know  that  the  A  is  called  alpha, 
and  the  O  omega.  Oh !  if  I  could  but  manage, 
before  I  go  for  my  walk,  to  say  the  Gospel  to 
papa  in  Greek !  How  can  it  be  done  ?" 

All  at  once  a  bright  idea  shot  through  the 
scholar's  little  brain.  He  darted  away  into  the 
schoolroom,  and,  after  half  an  hour's  absence  at 
most,  he  re-entered  the  court,  just  as  the  school- 
master was  crossing  it  the  second  time. 

"Papa!  papa!"  cried  the  delighted  child, 
holding  out  a  book  to  his  father.  "  Papa,  1 
know  my  Gospel  in  Greek.  Take  the  book. 
Shall  I  say  it  to  you?" 

The  reader  may  fancy  that  the  father  mani- 
fested some  surprise  at  this  extraordinary  an- 
nouncement on  the  part  of  a  child  who,  only 
thirty  minutes  beforehand,  had  avowed  with 
trutli  his  complete  ignorance  of  the  language  of 
Homer.  No  such  thing ;  the  rigid  schoolmaster 
was  not  to  be  moved  by  such  a  trifle.  He 
merely  said  to  his  son,  gently  pushing  back  the 
book,  "  Recite  it ;  I  have  no  need  of  the  text. 
At  your  age  I  knew  all  the  Gospels  by  heart,  in 
French,  in  Latin,  and  in  Greek." 

Philibert  did  not  wait  to  be  ordered  twice, 
and  regarding  all  the  while  his  learned  parent 
with  astonished  eyes,  he  said  by  heart,  all  in 
one  breath  and  without  a  single  mistake,  the 
Gospel  which  concludes  with  the  words  of  Jesus 
when  consulted  by  the  disciples  of  the  Pharisees 
and  the  Herodians,  "  Render  unto  Caesar  the 
things  which  belong  to  Caesar,  and  unto  God 
the  tilings  which  belong  to  God." 

Philibert's  endeavours  to  satisfy  his  father's 
desire  by  an  effort  of  memory,  deserved  at  least 
an  affectionate  caress  ;  but  the  schoolmaster,  as 
we  are  aware,  did  not  like  to  be  caught  in  the 
fact  of  giving  way  to  astonishment  or  admira- 
tion. 

"  It  is  not  bad,"  he  said  to  Philibert.  "  It  i_ 
not  bad ;  but  you  must  tell  me  how  you  con- 
trived to  learn  so  quickly,  a  dozen  lines  of  Greek 
Answer  frankly." 

"  Yes,  papa.  I  went  to  the  great  boys'  class, 
and  I  said  to  M.  Chevalier,  the  usher  who 
knows  Greek  so  beautifully,  '  You  don't  know, 
Monsieur  Chevalier,  what  has  happened.  Papa 
just  now  asked  me  why  I  did  not  know  my 
Gospel  in  Greek,  and  I  should  much  like  to  be 
able  to  say  it  to  him  ;  so  I  am  come  to  beg  you 
to  dictate  it  to  me.'  M.  Chevalier  at  first  re 
plied  that  1  was  a  little  madman,  since  I  die 
not  even  know  the  characters  of  the  Greet, 
alphabet.  '  You  shall  see,'  I  answered.  'Die 
tate  to  me  the  words  in  Greek ;  I  will  write 
them  down  in  French  letters,  and,  as  I  have  a 

Sood  memory,  I  shall  soon  get  them  by  heart.' 
I.  Chevalier  laughed  heartily,  and  began  hii 


.ictation.  You  know,  papa,  that  the  Gospel 
jegins  with  the  words  E«/  fKfivco  TO>  Kaipca; 
well,  as  M.  Chevalier  dictated,  I  wrote  in 
French  the  sounds  which  struck  my  ear.  For 
he  word  Ev  I  wrote  enne  ;  for  enfiva  I  wrote 
keino,  and  so  on  to  the  end  of  the  gospel.  Are 

u  not  pleased  with  me?" 

The  schoolmaster  probably  did  not  choose 
either  to  say  Yes  or  No,  for  he  answered  his  son 
with  this  inquiry  :  "  How  much  pocket-money 
Iocs  your  mother  give  you  a  week  ?" 

"Papa,  she  gives  me  five  sous  on  Thursdays 
ind  five  sous  on  Sundays." 

"  Here  are  twenty  sou?.  As  you  are  going 
.0  see  your  sister,  you  can  carry  her  a  few  boii- 
>ons.  And  now  be  off  to  your  mother." 

"'Tis  rather  my  sister,"  cried  Philibert,  as 
made  his  escape,  "who  gives  me  bonbons. 
And  yet  she  is  not  rich,  at  her  school,  my  dear 
good  sister ;  but  I  shall  pay  off  some  of  my  old 
debts  to-day !" 

Philibert  spoke  the  truth  when  he  said  that 
lis  sister  Euge'uie  was  not  rich.  Painful  and 
straitened,  truly,  is  the  position  of  a  teacher  in 
a  ladies'  school.  What  was  done  in  the  time  of 
Philibert's  sister  is  done  now  more  shamefully 
;han  ever,  principally  in  the  provinces,  and  even 
'the  fact  will  scarcely  be  believed)  in  the  most 
fashionable  boarding-schools  of  Paris.  A  well- 
ducated  young  person,  who  has  obtained  a 
diploma  of  the  first  degree,  which  allows  her  to 
become  a  governess,  presents  herself  to  the  mis- 
tress of  an  establishment  for  young  ladies.  If 
she  be  accepted,  she  is  taken  in  at  par ;  that  is 
to  say,  she  is  boarded  and  lodged,  without  salary 
— boarded,  God  knows  how.  In  return  for  these 
great  advantages,  she  is  bound  daily  to  instruct 
and  watch  over  the  pupils,  from  six  in  the 
morning  until  ten  o'clock  at  night,  on  an  average. 
And  it  is  not  every  one  who  can  obtain  a 
diploma  of  the  first  degree.  Out  of  fifty  candi- 
dates, at  least  half  fail  in  passing  their  examina- 
tion. But,  suppose  you  were  to  make  an  offer 
to  any  man  or  woman-servant  to  take  a  place  in 
a  school,  either  for  boys  or  girls,  or  in  any  other 
household  whatsoever,  at  par — the  probabilities 
are  in  favour  of  the  man  or  the  maid-servant's 
sending  you  at  once  about  your  business. 

After  spending  six  months,  or  sometimes  a 
year,  at  par,  the  young  governesses  receive  a 
salary  of  from  two  to  three  hundred  francs  a 
year :  or  from  eight  to  twelve  pounds  English. 
If  M.  Gandon's  assertions  are  doubted,  he 
would  have  no  difficulty  in  citing  a  dozen  esta- 
blishments in  Paris  in  which  these  things  are 
now  so  managed.  Eugenie,  Philibert's  sister, 
had  been  highly  favoured  in  being  offered,  from 
the  very  outset,  the  enormous  sum  of  ten  francs, 
or  eight  and  fourpence  English,  per  month;  but 
then  she  had  passed  so  brilliant  an  examination, 
that  each  of  her  lady-examiners  determined  to 
secure  her,  regardless  of  expense.  These  worthy 
persons  were  three  in  number  ;  the  first  offered 
par  and  a  gratification  of  fifty  francs  at  the  ex- 
piration of  the  first  year ;  the  second  added  to 
the  above  conditions  a  stipend  of  five  francs  a 
month — very  nearly  a  shilling  a  week ;  the  third, 
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declaring  that  no  sacrifice  should  hinder  her 
from  retaining  so  remarkable  a  teacher,  carried 
off  the  prize  by  saying  to  her  competitors : 
"Mesdames,  I  mean  to  give  Mademoiselle 
Eugenie  ten  francs  a  month.  I  know  it  is  a 
great  deal;  but  Mademoiselle  is  no  ordinary 
person,  and  I  believe  she  will  give  me  no  reason 
to  repent  of  my  liberality  in.  her  favour." 

Eugenie,  in  consequence  of  this  generous  de- 
cision, entered  the  establishment  conducted  by 
the  ten-franc  lady,  and  it  was  there  that  Phili- 
bert went  with  his  mother  to  see  her  every  fort- 
night. Eugenie,  without  knowing  it,  was  grow- 
ing to  be  the  prettiest  girl  in  Lure.  She  was 
seventeen  the  very  Sunday  when  the  event  of 
the  Gospel  in  Greek  occurred.  In  spite  of  its 
lord's  and  master's  severity,  Uncle  Philibert's 
family  was  not  altogether  destitute  of  elements 
which  constitute  happiness  on  earth ;  but  a 
time  of  trial  was  about  to  begin.  The  school- 
master's wife  was  attacked  by  a  sudden  illness,  a 
violent  general  inflammation,  and  died  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year  1802.  Before  breathing 
her  last  sigh,  she  made  Eugenie  promise  never 
to  abandon  her  little  brother.  In  the  immensity 
of  her  grief,  Eugenie  made  no  attempt  to  com- 
prehend, to  guess  even,  her  dying  parent's  sad 
presentiments ;  she  gave  the  promise,  and  her 
poor  mother's  last  words  were,  "Thank  you,  my 
child ;  may  Heaven  give  you  strength  to  fulfil 
the  mission  I  bequeath  to  you !" 

Philibert  wept  long  and  bitterly  ;  but  he  was 
too  young  to  appreciate  the  full  extent  of  his 
loss.  The  schoolmaster  restrained  his  sorrow 
within  the  bounds  of  decency  and  propriety. 
It  was  not  his  habit  to  give  way  either  to  joy  or 
to  grief,  an  excess  of  which  he  always  blamed ; 
perhaps,  also,  he  wished  to  set  his  pupils  and  his 
children  an  example  of  stoicism. 

The  fears  expressed  on  her  death-bed  by 
Philibert's  mother  were  too  well  founded.  Once 
sure  of  meeting  with  no  obstacle  in  his  wife's 
remonstrances — whose  gentleness  would  have 
changed  into  just  indignation  at  witnessing 
any  ill-treatment  of  her  son — the  schoolmaster 
wanted  Philibert,  although  a  pattern  to  his 
schoolfellows,  to  do  still  better  than  he  had 
done. 

"  If  I  push  you  on  in  your  studies  now,"  the 
severe  teacher  said,  "  you  will  thank  me  for  it 
by-and-by.  I  have  already  explained  to  you  that 
the  principal's  son  ought  not  only  to  be  at  the 
head  of  everything,  but  ought  to  be  so  far  ahead 
that  none  of  the  others  can  have  the  least  chance 
of  getting  up  to  him." 

This  speech  may  appear  exaggerated,  but  it 
is  the  truth.  Just  as  there  exist  in  the  French 
army  (which  no  one  will  accuse  M.  Gandon  of 
disliking)  a  very  limited  number  of  commanding 
officers  who  seem  to  have  been  sent  into  the 
world  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  torment 
without  rhyme  or  reason,  without  truce  or 
mercy,  their  most  devoted  and  their  best 
educated  inferiors — the  latter  especially — so,  in 
public  instruction,  is  there  more  than  one 
schoolmaster  who  is  the  counterpart  of  Phili- 
bert's father. 


By  urging  his  child  to  get  on  according  to  his 
own  notions — that  is,  to  do  impossibilities — the 
schoolmaster  of  Lure  was  very  near  causing  the 
death  of  his  wonderful  pupil.  Philibert,  then 
ten  years  of  age,  was  trained  to  gymnastic  exer- 
cises by  a  special  professor,  whose  favour  he 
soon  gained  by  his  aptitude.  The  father,  on 
hearing  his  progress  praised,  promised  to  be 
present  at  the  next  training  lesson,  where  his 
only  observation  was  the  sneering  remark, 
"  Are  these  all  the  wonders  you  promised  me, 
Monsieur  le  Professeur?"  In  his  ordinary 
studies,  in  Latin  and  Greek,  the  poor  boy,  when 
he  was  conscious  of  having  fulfilled  his  duties, 
could  only  reply  to  the  terrible  "  You  might 
have  done  better  than  this,"  with  "Father,  I 
have  done  my  best."  But  here  the  case  was 
different.  He  bounded  like  an  Arab  horse  un- 
justly stricken  with  the  spur  ;  and  in  executing 
the  well-known  manoeuvre  of  passing  a  stream, 
by  means  of  a  rope,  he  fell  heavily  to  the  ground, 
and  was  picked  up  senseless. 

Fortunately,  there  was  no  fracture.  His  first 
glance,  when  he  opened  his  eyes,  fell  on  his 
father,  who  was  offering  him  smelling-salts.  He 
stretched  out  his  hands  before  him,  tried  to 
utter  a  cry,  and  fainted  again.  A  week  after 
the  fall,  Philibert  was  quite  recovered — physi- 
cally, that  is  to  say,  no  internal  lesion  having 
declared  itself;  but  the  poor  boy's  moral  facul- 
ties had  received  a  shock,  a  thousand  times  more 
dangerous  than  a  broken  limb.  Philibert  was 
afraid  of  his  father,  and  his  fear  soon  changed 
into  actual  terror. 

For  a  month  or  two  after  his  terrible  fall, 
Philibert's  father  appeared  to  relax  his  habitual 
severity ;  but  the  schoolmaster's  unhappy  nature 
soon  resumed  its  sway,  in  spite  of  the  supplica- 
tions of  his  daughter  Eugenie,  who  had  ob- 
tained with  difficulty  a  short  leave  of  absence  to 
nurse  her  brother.  A  single  lucky  chance  ap- 
peared to  present  itself.  Eugenie,  now  one  of 
the  handsomest  women  for  miles  around,  was 
sought  in  marriage  by  the  sou  of  an  honourable 
and  wealthy  family  at  Vesoul.  She  would  pro- 
mise nothing  until  she  obtained  permission  to 
take  her  poor  brother  away  with  her.  The 
schoolmaster  probably  yielded  through  the  ap- 
prehension that  his  daughter  might  miss  so 
desirable  a  match.  The  wedding  was  duly  cele- 
brated, and  the  one  important  condition  relating 
to  Philibert  fulfilled.  Pupils,  ushers,  the  very 
servants,  were  delighted  to  see  the  lad  depart 
with  his  sister,  for  they  were  all  too  well  aware 
of  what  the  head  of  the  establishment  did  not 
even  suspect.  Philibert,  when  he  heard  his 
father's  name  pronounced,  trembled  as  if  he  had 
been  struck  by  one  of  the  electric  eels  of  Suri- 
nam, whose  contact  causes  giddiness,  ending  in 
the  death  of  the  creature  attacked.  Now,  he 
would  be  able  to  forget  the  system  of  never- 
satisfied  exaction ;  now,  he  would  lay  aside 
Latin  and  Greek  for  a  while,  and  indulge  his 
taste  for  painting  and  music. 

At  Vesoul,  Philibert  began  to  believe  in  Ilie 
possibility  of  lasting  happiness,  when  a  letter 
from,  his  father  abruptly  reminded  him  that  his 
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hopes  of  a  better  future  were  merely  a  dream. 
"You  seem  to  be  sleeping  in  the  delights  of 
Capua,  but  it  is  time  that  you  resume  the  course 
of  your  studies.  You  have  probably  lost  a 
twelvemonth  in  doing  nothing,  and  it  is  my 
duty  to  take  care  that  you  do  not  stray  from  the 

path  which  I  have  traced  out  for  you 

People  have  dared  to  say  that  I  ill  treated 
you,  and  that  you  were  obliged  to  leave  the 
paternal  mansion  in  order  to  find  a  refuge 
from  my  violence  !  But  did  I  ever  strike  you 
brutally  ?" 

Decidedly,  the  poor  schoolmaster  was  infatu- 
ated. He  knew  nothing  of  the  sanctity  of  his 
vocation,  and  he  believed  he  had  no  reason  to 
reproach  himself,  because  he  had  abstained  from 
beating  his  unhappy  son  to  death.  So  poor 
Philibert  thrust  his  neck  once  more  into  the 
collar  of  wretchedness. 

Up  to  1830,  many  schoolmasters  made  no 
scruple  of  inflicting  corporal  punishment  on 
their  scholars.  Philibert's  father  shared  the 
errors  of  his  colleagues;  nevertheless,  he  did 
not  dare  to  indulge  in  them  too  openly.  When 
people  came  to  him  to  put  their  children  to 
school,  after  explaining  the  mechanism  and  the 
gradation  of  the  studies,  after  boasting  justly  of 
the  pureness  of  the  air,  and  asserting  that  in  no 
establishment  in  the  neighbourhood  did  pupils 
enjoy  a  more  plentiful  and  wholesome  diet,  he 
thus  opened  the  question  of  chastisements  and 
punishments : 

"  I  am  not  fond  of  punishing  children,  but  it 
is  necessary  that  they  should  obey  me,  because  I 
never  require  more  than  is  just.  I  often  prefer 
to  inflict  a  slight  manual  correction  rather  than 
put  them  in  confinement;  and  here  is  the  in- 
strument of  punishment." 

So  saving,  he  would  draw  out  of  his  coat- 
pocket  a  little  switch,  six  inches  long  at  the 
utmost,  and  scarcely  so  thick  as  an  ordinary 
goose-quill.  "  Five  or  six  strokes,  on  the  palm 
of  the  hand,  with  this  almost  inoffensive  wand," 
he  would  add,  with  a  smile,  "  is  all  the  correction 
I  allow  myself  to  inflict." 

The  parents  would  likewise  smile ;  for,  in 
truth,  the  little  bit  of  wood  he  exhibited  had 
more  the  placid  air  of  a  black-lead  pencil  than 
the  redoubtable  aspect  of  a  cane.  But  many 
of  them  did  not  laugh  afterwards,  when  their 
children  showed  them  the  black  and  blue  marks 
imprinted  on  the  fleshy  parts  of  their  little  bodies 
by  the  inoffensive  wand.  The  schoolmaster  had 
simply  several  varieties  of  wand  at  his  disposal; 
the  little  one  he  was  so  fond  of  showing,  and 
others  much  longer  and  much  more  flexible  with 
which  the  trees  in  his  garden  abundantly  sup- 
plied him. 

This  mode  of  correction  pleased  certain  parents 
— Heaven  forgive  them  ! — but  the  schoolmaster 
took  good  care  not  to  apply  it  to  children  whose 
families  had  formally  forbidden  the  brutalising 
usage.  Philibert  had  no  parents  to  protect  him  ; 
and  in  spite  of  his  delicate  organisation,  in  spite 
of  his  blind  submission  to  his  father's  orders,  a 
day  came  when  he  was  unable  to  escape  contact 
with  the  terrible  wand. 


Once  only  in  his  life,  in  the  middle  of  the 
summer  of  1811  (he  was  then  in  his  fifteenth, 
year),  Philibert  had  not  precisely  disobeyed  his 
father,  but  had  acted  without  his  formal  order, 
and  certainly  most  excusably.  The  heat  was 
oppressive ;  and  during  his  father's  momentary 
absence  he  asked  leave  of  the  usher  to  go  and 
bathe  in  the  little  stream  of  the  Keigne.  Next 
day,  the  usher,  fearing  that  he  might  have  ex- 
ceeded his  powers,  requested  Philibert  not  to 
mention  the  circumstance.  The  promise  was 
given.  Four  or  five  months  afterwards,  about 
Christmas  of  the  same  year,  the  weather  was 
excessively  cold.  One  morning,  Philibert  left 
the  school,  without  anything  on  his  head;  his 
absence  lasted  perhaps  three  minutes.  The  head 
of  the  establishment,  observing  his  son  come 
quietly  back  and  take  his  accustomed  place  in 
class,  called  out,  "Follow  me  to  my  room." 
Philibert  obeyed. 

"Where  have  you  been,  sir?"  asked  the 
schoolmaster,  in  the  tone  of  voice  he  had  em- 
ployed at  the  gymnastic  lesson. 

Philibert  hesitated.  He  did  not  suppose  that 
his  father  could  make  inquiries  about  so  simple 
a  thing  as  a  three-minutes'  absence.  We  know 
how  rapidly  reflections  are  made,  especially  by  a 
creature  already  smitten  with  fear.  Philibert, 
yielding  up  his  reason  to  the  impulse  of  the 
fright  which  harassed  him,  mentally  said  to 
himself:  "  I  have  been  to  fetch  my  penknife, 
which  I  gave  yesterday  to  our  neighbour  the 
cutler,  to  set ;  there  surely  can  be  no  harm  in 
that.  Consequently,  my  father  questions  me 
thus  severely,  to  make  me  confess  some  former 
fault.  Let  me  think;  what  fault  can  I  have 
committed  within  the  last  twelvemonth  ?  Ah  ! 
I  have  it !" 

After  this  brief  self-examination  Philibert  re- 
plied, with  fear  and  trembling,  "  I  went  to  bathe, 
father,  but  I  obtained  permission  first." 

"  To  bathe  ?  In  such  weather  as  this  ?"  re- 
torted the  parent.  "Ahl  You  have  been  to 
bathe?" 

Displaying  still  more  cruelty  in  his  anger 
than  the  unhappy  Philibert  had  manifested 
thoughtlessness  in  his  reply,  the  schoolmaster 
seized  one  of  those  long  rods  which  have  been 
mentioned. 

"  No,  father,  no,"  cried  Philibert,  distractedly, 
but  comprehending  now  the  madness  of  his 
avowal ;  "I  have  not  been  to  bathe.  That  hap- 
pened five  months  ago." 

It  was  too  late.  The  schoolmaster  had  struck 
the  first  blow,  and  he  continued  to  strike,  while 
the  poor  boy,  terrified  more  by  the  shame  than 
by  the  pain,  clasping  his  hands,  cried,  "  Pardon, 
pardon,  father!  I  have  not  been  to  bathe.  I 
have  been  to  fetch  my  penknife  from  the  cutler's. 
Pardon  !  Do  not  strike  me." 

"  Get  out  with  you,  disobedient  son,"  said 
the  father,  after  he  had  wealed  with  lashes  the 
hands,  the  arms,  and  the  back  of  his  victim. 
Philibert..  on  his  knees  in  the  middle  of  the 
room,  du  not  stir. 

"  Will  you  get  out  !"  repeated  the  school- 
master. 
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Philibert  rose,  and  fixing  on  his  father  a 
gentle  and  melancholy  look,  left  the  room  with- 
out uttering  a  word.  The  deed  was  done ; 
brutality  following  up  severity,  had  at  one 
stroke  ruined  the  boy  for  ever.  His  admirable 
mental  organisation  was  crushed  and  broken, 
like  a  chronometer  beneath  the  blow  of  a 
hammer,  by  the  hand  of  the  man  appointed  by 
Providence  to  guide  and  encourage  him  along 
the  painful  path  of  life. 

Cries  of  hatred  and  rage  uttered  by  his  son 
would  not  have  produced  half  such  an  effect  on 
the  unjust  father  as  this  extraordinary  serenity 
did.  A  good  impulse,  an  access  of  real  pa- 
rental love,  seemed  to  be  urging  him  to  hasten 
to  embrace  his  child,  and  perhaps  even  to  en- 
treat his  pardon.  The  good  thought  vanished 
quicker  than  the  lightning's  flash ;  and,  if  it 
returned  again,  the  time  for  repentance  had 
passed  away. 

Pliilibert,  ever  calm  in  appearance,  went  into 
the  court,  where  he  found  himself  alone.  For 
one  minute  at  the  most,  he  appeared  absorbed 
in  meditation ;  then,  a  strange  shivering  ran 
through  him  from  head  to  foot;  and  without 
opening  his  lips,  he  darted  into  the  garden, 
climbed  the  wall,  leaped  down  on  the  high  road 
to  Vesoul,  and  disappeared  for  ever  from  the 
eyes  of  his  parent,  at  the  very  moment  "when, 
violently  opening  one  of  the  windows  of  his 
room,  he  cried,  "Philibert,  Philibert!" 

Whether  it  was  the  appeal  of  a  repentant 
father,  whether  it  was  an  order  or  an  entreaty, 
no  one  ever  knew.  On  the  very  evening  of  his 
son's  departure,  the  schoolmaster,  struck  by 
apoplexy,  died  without  having  near  him  a  single 
member  of  his  family  to  close  his  eyes. 


II. 

The  distance  from  Lure  to  Vesoul  is  twenty- 
six  kilometres,  or  about  sixteen  miles.  At  the 
present  day,  when  the  locomotives  choose  to 
take  the  trouble,  these  twenty-six  kilometres 
are  traversed  in  as  many  minutes ;  and,  as  very 
few  travellers  perform  the  journey  on  foot, 
Vesoul  is  usually  regarded  as  half  an  hour's 
ride  from  Lure. 

Poor  Uncle  Philibert,  as  soon  as  he  had  cleared 
the  garden  wall  and  alighted  on  the  high  road,  set 
off  running  with  such  rapidity  in  the  direction 
of  the  chief  town  of  the  Upper  Sa6ne,  that  he 
reached  it  in  one  heat  of  less  than  three  hours. 

Now  and  then,  he  halted  for  a  second ;  and 
then,  as  if  he  heard  the  hurried  footsteps  of 
a  troop  of  men  pursuing  him,  resumed  his 
flight  with  redoubled  swiftness.  Not  far  from 
Vesoul,  two  gendarmes  who  were  travelling  in 
the  same  direction  with  the  fugitive,  surprised 
to  see  a  young  man,  almost  a  child,  pass  them  at 
the  pace  of  a  horse  in  full  trot,  spurred  on  their 
horses  to  the  same  rate  of  speed  ;  but  Philibert, 
already  alarmed  by  sounds  which  existed  only  in 
his  own  imagination,  was  still  more  ter  fined  on 
hearing  the  noise  of  the  horses'  hoofs  ant*  of  the 
sabres  clanking  against  the  riders'  stirrups  and 
spurs.  The  gendarmes,  puzzled  by  his  precipi- 


tous flight,  increased  their  speed,  that  is,  they 
put  their  horses  into  full  gallop. 

Pursuers  and  pursued  were  soon  within  a 
couple  of  hundred  paces  of  each  other,  but 
Vesoul  was  there,  about  the  same  distance  in 
front  of  Philibert  as  the  gendarmes  were  behind 
him.  The  proverb  that  fear  gives  wings,  when 
it  does  not  completely  annihilate  the  faculties, 
was  never  more  completely  verified  than  it  was 
that  day.  Bounding  with  the  agility  of  a  roe- 
deer  across  the  ditch  to  the  right  of  the  road,  he 
plunged,  head  foremost,  into  a  hawthorn  hedge, 
which  was  too  tall  to  be  cleared  by  any  other 
creature  than  a  bird.  The  gendarmes  might 
easily  have  leapt  the  ditch,  but  they  were  stopped 
by  the  hedge  through  which  the  fugitive  passed, 
leaving  shreds  of  clothing  and  bloody  traces 
behind  him. 

Five  minutes  after  this  exploit  he  threw  him- 
self into  his  sister's  arms,  with  just  sufficient 
strength  to  utter  three  words  of  despair,  "  Save 
me,  sister!"  As  at  the  gymnastic  lesson  he 
fell  into  a  deadly  swoon.  Eugenie  rightly 
guessed  that  some  terrible  event  had  happened. 
The  next  morning,  hoping  to  find  her  brother 
sufficiently  recovered  to  explain  his  sudden  ap- 
pearance, she  entered  his  room  while  he  was  still 
asleep.  He  awoke,  repeating  as  he  had  done  the 
day  before,  "  Save  me,  sister  !" 

The  reader  will  take  but  little  interest  in  the 
details  of  the  young  people's  inheritance.  The 
school  was  given  up  to  the  head  usher.  Eugenie, 
who  had  always  manifested  a  desire  to  return  to 
her  native  town,  easily  obtained  her  husband's 
consent  to  do  so.  The  house  at  Vesoul  was  let, 
and  in  April,  1812,  the  family  party  were  in- 
stalled at  Lure,  in  a  charming  property,  at  the 
eastern  extremity  of  the  Grande  Rue,  completely 
isolated  from  other  dwellings,  in  the  midst  of  a 
vast  extent  of  orchard  and  garden  ground. 
Three  months'  residence  in  this  pleasant  spot, 
three  months  of  absolute  quiet,  sufficed  to  restore 
Uncle  Philibert  to  his  usual  excellent  bodily 
health ;  but  Ids  mind  had  received  too  severe  a 
shock  for  Eugenie  to  be  quite  reassured  by  his 
apparent  calmness  in  proportion  as  his  strength 
was  restored.  He  was  not  deranged  ;  but  the 
name,  the  mere  recollection,  of  his  father,  con- 
stantly inspired  him  with  the  impulse  to  fly,  and 
at  such  moments  Eugenie  was  obliged  to  exercise 
the  full  charm  of  her  voice,  and  her  maternal  in- 
fluence, in  order  to  quiet  him.  Any  unusual  noise, 
any  one  speaking  in  a  harsh  loud  voice,  caused 
him  to  tremble  from  head  to  foot.  On  such  occa- 
sions he  would  seize  the  first  object  that  came 
to  hand,  and  stand  on  guard  against  his  in- 
visible enemy. 

A  joint  journey  to  Italy,  ostensibly  to  study 
painting,  but  in  reality  with  the  hope  of  com- 
pleting his  cure,  was  agreed  upon ;  but  they  had 
not  reckoned  on  the  terrible  twenty-ninth  bul- 
letin of  the  Grand  Army,  whose  publication 
filled  all  Paris  with  consternation. 

Preparations  for  travelling  were  commenced 
in  December,  1812,  when  the  news  arrived  of 
the  fearful  disaster  of  the  retreat  from  Russia. 
France  required  fresh  soldiers,  for  she  was  about 
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to  struggle  with  the  formidable  armies  of  the 
Coalition.  Uncle  Philibert  was  torn  from  his 
family,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  his  sister,  who 
would  gladly  have  given  ten  thousand  francs  to 
procure  a  substitute  for  her  unhappy  brother. 
But  if  men  fit  for  military  service  began  to  be 
scarce  in  1813,  substitutes  were  procured  with 
still  greater  difficulty  ;  moreover,  the  authorities 
made  little  scruple  of  keeping  both  the  conscript 
and  the  substitute. 

Contrary  to  all  expectation,  Philibert  received 
the  order  to  join  his  regiment,  with  tolerable  re- 
signation. At  that  epoch  military  instruction, 
if  somewhat  superficial  for  want  of  time,  was 
at  least  communicated  at  a  rapid  rate.  The  main 
point  was  to  teach  the  raw  recruit  as  quickly  as 
possible,  to  load  a  musket  respectably,  and.  to 
use  the  bayonet.  Recruits  were  exercised  from 
morning  to  night;  and  as  soon  as  a  certain 
number  of  lads  got  their  uniforms  and  their 
arms,  they  did  not  always  wait  to  learn  their 
drill  before  they  were  sent  to  join  their  regi- 
ments on  active  service.  Uncle  Philibert  was 
immediately  remarked  for  a  passive  obedience, 
which  gained  him  the  favour  of  his  instructor : 
an  old  sergeant,  somewhat  rough  in  his  way,  but 
a  good-hearted  fellow. 

At  length  the  time  arrived  when  the  timid 
conscript  had  to  hear,  for  three  whole  days, 
three  thousand  pieces  of  artillery  thundering. 
As  a  matter  of  course  his  teacher,  the  sergeant, 
according  to  his  own  expression,  "made  one 
of  the  party."  The  Germans  have  given  to 
the  three  days  of  the  battle  of  Leipzig  the 
name  of  the  Battle  of  the  Nations.  The  regi- 
ment to  which  Philibert  belonged  was  not  en- 
gaged during  the  first  day,  called  that  of 
Wachau;  it  only  arrived  the  clay  before  at 
Leipzig,  and  remained  in  the  town.  But  on 
the  third  day,  the  18th  of  October,  1813,  it 
entered  in  line  and  took  part  in  the  battle  of  the 
Partha.  Philibert,  in  his  capacity  of  billet- 
master,  was  close  to  his  friend,  the  old  drill  ser- 
geant. 

"  Well,  my  lad,"  said  the  latter  to  the 
youngster,  "your  lace  stripes  are  going  to  have 
a  very  pretty  christening.  But  at  least  you  are 
uot  afraid,  I  hope." 

"  Afraid  ?"  answered  Philibert,  "  I  don't  think 
so ;  but  I  feel  a  singular  emotion.  I  have  not 
got  the  ague,  and  yet,  ever  since  I  first  heard 
the  horrible  din,  which  for  the  last  two  days  has 
been  deafening  my  ears,  I  tremble  exactly  as  I 
used  to  tremble  at  Lure,  whenever  my  father 
spoke  to  me." 

"  Ah !  your  father !  It  seems  he  had  a  harsh 
voice,"  said  the  old  subaltern,  who  was  aware 
of  Philibert's  past  sufferings;  ''but  you  will 
soon  hear  voices  more  savage  than  his;  and 
if  you  were  to  stuff  your  ears  with  cotton  ever  so 
tight,  you  could  hardly  shut  out  the  sound  of 
this  music.  Here ;  take  my  gourd,  and  swallow 
a  good  mouthful  of  brandy  ;  it  will  prevent  your 
feeling  the  morning  dew,  which  probably  is  the 
cause  of  your  trembling-fit.  You  must  prove 
to-day  that  you  are  a  real  Luron.  Attention ! 
The  aides-de-camp  have  concluded  their  gallop- 


ings  ;  the  ball  is  going  to  begin.  If  I  don't  find 
you  after  the  battle,  I  will  send  word  home. 
Shake  hands,  my  man,  and  let  us  be  off." 

"  If  I  do  not  return,"  urged  Philibert,  "  pray 
remember  to  write  to  my  sister." 

"  Yes,  yes,  my  lad ;  but  let  us  have  no  sen- 
sibilities. It  brings  the  water  to  one's  eyes,  and 
prevents  one's  taking  good  aim." 

The  battle  began  in  earnest.  Its  thunder 
was  enough  to  astonish  better  seasoned  war- 
riors than  Philibert,  who  expected  to  see  the 
earth  open  under  his  feet.  Nevertheless,  he 
followed  his  company  with  a  tolerably  firm  step, 
as  it  took  its  turn  in  front,  with  the  rest  of  the 
regiment.  They  marched  straight  towards  the 
Prussians,  whose  bullets  were  beginning  to 
make  terrible  ravages  in  the  ranks  of  the  French 
columns. 

Under  the  grape-shot  from  the  forty  camion 
brought  into  action  by  the  traitorous  Saxons  and 
Wurtembergians,  the  men  around  Philibert  fell 
by  hundreds.  The  old  sergeant  had  his  head  shot 
off ;  almost  all  the  officers  were  killed ;  the 
handful  of  soldiers  whom  the  cannonade  had 
spared,  began  to  hesitate.  A  retrograde  move- 
ment was  commencing  before  the  unapproach- 
able Saxon  battery ;  when  one  single  man,  a 
subaltern,  continued  his  course  towards  the 
enemy's  cannon,  howling,  rather  than  shouting, 
"  En  avant !  Forward  !  En  avant !" 

The  subaltern  was  Uncle  Philibert.  Fear  had 
taken  possession  of  all  his  faculties ;  the  same 
fear  which  drove  him  through  the  hawthorn 
hedge.  He  thought  he  was  running  away, 
but  he  ran  in  the  direction  of  the  enemy.  On 
beholding  the  young  man,  a  mere  boy,  running 
alone  wiih  his  bayonet  pointed  at  the  terrible 
battery  and  shouting  "  Forward !"  with  the 
whole  strength  of  his  lungs,  the  other  men,  who 
were  retreating,  halted. 

"As  far  as  death  goes,"  said  one  of  them, 
"  we  may  as  well  die  to-day  as  to-morrow.  They 
shall  not  say  that  the  billet-master  went  and  got 
killed  all  by  himself."  And  the  man  rejoined 
Philibert,  shouting,  like  him,  "  En  avaut !  En 
avant !"  A  second,  then  a  third,  then  hundreds, 
followed  the  example,  and  put  themselves  appa- 
rently under  Philibert's  command.  A  handful 
of  men  could  not  carry  a  battery  of  forty  cannon ; 
but  the  artillerymen  took  fright,  ceased  their 
fire,  rapidly  harnessed  the  horses  to  their  pieces, 
and  beat  a  retreat.  This  allowed  the  attacking 
columns  to  form  again  and  avoid  being  thrown 
back  into  Leipzig. 

Uncle  Philibert  was  promoted  sergeant-major 
and  put  down  for  the  cross  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour,  on  the  field  of  battle ;  but  the  day 
after  the  bloody  struggle  of  the  Partha  he  had 
disappeared  and  was  not  to  be  found.  They  be- 
lieved that  he  had  been  carried  off  by  the  enemy 
during  the  retreat  which  the  Emperor  organised 
in  the  night  from  the  ISth  to  the  19th  of 
October. 

A  little  more  than  two  months  after  this 
triple  Battle  of  the  Nations,  a  young  man  with  a 
pale  and  sickly  countenance,  with  no  other 
clothing  than  a  ragged  uniform  ill  concealed  by 
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tattered  grey  pantaloons  and  aleng  smock-frock, 
appeared  at  the  edge  of  a  wood,  situate  between 
the  large  village  of  Champagney  and  the  little 
town  of  Lure.  Uncle  Philibert,  for  it  was  really 
he,  cast  a  distrustful  glance  over  the  snowy 
fields,  on  which  night  was  falling  fast.  After 
-reconnoitring  the  neighbourhood,  he  returned  to 
the  thicket,  and  began  walking  with  difficulty 
along  a  path  which  ran  parallel  to  the  high 
road. 

About  nine  o'clock  the  same  evening,  his 
sister,  as  usual,  unchained  her  watch-dog,  Turk. 
The  animal  soon  gave  notice  of  some  unaccus- 
tomed presence  close  at  hand.  Outside  the 
garden  gate,  following  the  dog,  Eugenie  and  her 
maids  found  Philibert  stretched  on  the  snow,  in 
a  state  of  unconsciousness.  They  carried  him 
in-doors,  put  him  to  bed,  and  succeeded  in  re- 
storing him  to  life;  but  of  his  late  adven- 
tures ne  could  give  a  very  imperfect  account. 
Of  his  first  and  only  battle  he  retained  no  more 
than  a  confused  recollection.  He  remembered 
experiencing  a  dreadful  shock  on  hearing  the 
roaring  of  the  cannon,  above  all  which  he  thought 
he  heard  his  father's  angry  voice  rebuking  him. 

At  that  period  not  a  few  Frenchmen  who 
had  retired  from  the  service  were  settled  on  the 
banks  of  the  Rhine  ;  and  a  number  of  unfortu- 
nate soldiers  owed  their  lives  to  their  generous 
compatriots,  after  the  disastrous  and  bloody 
battle  of  Leipzig.  Uncle  Philibert,  half  crazy, 
had  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  succoured  by 
one  of  these  worthy  men,  who  took  him  under 
his  own  roof.  After  three  days'  rest,  his  host 
gave  him  a  blouse,  a  pair  of  linen  trousers,  and 
a  broad-brimmed  German  hat,  accompanied  by 
a  great  lump  of  bread  and  a  gourd  full  of  kirsch- 
wasser.  Thus  provisioned  he  set  off  on  his 
journey,  travelling  by  night  only,  and  sustaining 
life  on  victuals  furtively  obtained  at  farm-houses 
and  isolated  cottages.  It  had  taken  him  more 
than  six  weeks  to  traverse  the  hundred  leagues. 

"  Yesterday,"  he  said,  concluding  his  sad  nar- 
rative, more*than  half  of  which  his  sister  had  been 
obliged  to  guess,  "  I  had  been  two  days  entirely 
without  food,  and  I  firmly  believed  that  I  was 
dying  when  I  fell  down  at  the  little  garden 
door,  where  Turk  discovered  me.  You  have 
once  more  saved  me,  my  dear  sister,  and  I  will 
never  leave  you — never,  never !  We  will  go  to- 
gether to  Italy,  where  I  will  paint  you  some 
beautiful  pictures.  Until  we  start  you  must  hide 
me  well ;  for  the  gendarmes  are  searching  after 
me,  to  take  me  back  to  battle.  Oh !  The 
battle!" 

Uncle  Philibert  hid  his  face  in  his  hands,  as  if 
to  shut  out  the  sight  of  a  struggle ;  and,  after 
a  moment's  pause,  continued  with  increasing 
excitement,  "  You  do  not  know  what  a  battle 
is.  You  hear  nothing  but  thunder ;  you  walk  in 
nothing  but  blood ;  you  see  nothing  but  men 
without  heads  stalking  by  your  side  ;  and  then 
there  is  a  great  silence.  Everybody  is  killed." 

Eugenie  was  horribly  shocked.  She  could  no 
longer  doubt  that  PhUibert's  delicate  organisa- 
tion, which  had  been  so  severely  tried  by  the 
schoolmaster's  severity,  had  given  way  under 


fresh  attacks.  But  the  brave  sister's  first 
care  was  to  instal  him  in  the  same  conditions 
of  comfort  and  quiet  by  which  she  had  ob- 
tained such  good  results  before  the  great 
levies  of  men  which  followed  the  Russian  cam- 
paign. The  members  of  the  household  were 
the  only  persons  in  Lure  who  knew  of  the 
billet-master's  arrival.  He  had  been  entered  as 
missing  on  the  regimental  list.  Events,  more- 
over, marched  with  prodigious  rapidity ;  the 
territory  of  France  was  invaded  at  all  points  by 
the  _allied  armies;  Lure  was  overcrowded  with 
soldiers  ;  and  the  bewildered  authorities  took  no 
more  thought  of  Philibert  than  the  townsmen 
did.  Eugenie  was  still  further  reassured  by  the 
isolated  situation  of  her  residence  ;  for  the 
enemy's  generals, unless  forced  by  circumstances, 
did  not  like  to  see  their  troops  dispersed  over  a 
too  great  extent  of  ground.  She  had  not  yet 
made  acquaintance  with  marauders — that  pest 
of  all  armies,  whether  victorious  or  vanquished. 

Philibert's  room  was  on  the  second  and  top 
story  of  the  house,  immediately  above  his 
sister's.  The  ground  floor  consisted  of  a  vast 
kitchen,  which  served  as  a  place  of  family  meet- 
ing during  winter  evenings,  with  a  dining-room 
and  a  saloon  adjoining. 

One  January  evening,  in  the  year  1814, 
Eugenie  and  her  two  servants  were  at  work  near 
the  kitchen  hearth,  on  which  was  blazing  one  of 
those  capital  wood  fires  which  are  to  be  found 
only  in  the  country.  Philibert,  who  on  resum- 
ing his  colours  and  brushes  had  forgotten  all 
about  the  battle  of  the  Partha,  was  in  his 
chamber,  finishing  a  sketch  he  had  begun  in  the 
morning.  The  children  were  in  bed  and  asleep. 
The  clock  had  just  struck  seven,  and  Turk  had 
not  yet  been  unchained. 

"My  girls,"  said  the  mistress  of  the  house, 
"  I  feel  very  fatigued ;  I  mean  to  go  to  bed  early, 
and  I  advise  you  to  do  the  same.  As  soon  as  we 
have  made  our  usual  round,  I  shall  leave  you, 
and  join  my  children." 

So  saying,  she  rose,  opened  the  kitchen  door, 
and  went  towards  the  brave  dog  Turk's  kennel, 
when  the  animal,  rushing  forward  to  the  utmost 
extent  of  his  chain,  began  to  bark  furiously.  A 
human  form  had  just  made  its  appearance  on  the 
top  of  the  wall  which  separated  the  court-yard 
from  the  high  road. 

"  Come  in-doors,  my  girls ;  quick !  come  in  !" 
cried  Eugenie,  justly  alarmed  at  the  sight  of  the 
stranger  astride  on  the  wall.  "  There's  a  robber 
there.  Gently,  Turk ;  good  dog,  Turk ;  you 
mean  to  defend  us."  At  the  same  time  she  con- 
trived with  some  difficulty  to  unfasten  the  chain 
attached  to  his  collar. 

The  instant  he  was  free,  Turk  darted  towards 
the  wall,  while  his  mistress  took  refuge  in  the 
kitchen.  A  shot  was  fired,  the  barking  ceased, 
and  the  three  women,  clinging  together,  had  not 
time  to  close  the  door,  when  a  dozen  flat-nosed 
shaggy-bearded  Cossacks  rushed  in.  The  most 
frigTitful  of  these  demons  held  in  his  hand  a 
pistol,  f;Jm  which  the  smoke  still  issued. 

At  the  moment  of  danger,  Eugenie  felt  boiling 
in  her  veins  the  noble  blood  of  her  townswomen. 
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She  stood  proudly  iu  front  of  the  man  with  the 
pistol,  and  in.  a  firm  and  disdainful  voice  inquired, 
"  What  do  you  want  ?" 

"  Vina  !  vina!"  replied  the  Kalmuck. 

Eugenie  stooped  to  one  of  her  servant's  ears, 
and  gave  her  a  key,  which  the  Cossacks  simply 
took  for  the  key  of  the  cellar.  "  Margaret," 
said  Eugenie,  rapidly,  "take  the  key  of  the 

garden  gate  ;  run  quickly  to  inform  the  neigh- 
ours  ;  and  give  the  alarm,  while  I  try  to  amuse 
these  brigands." 

The  servant  obeyed  ;  the  courageous  mistress 
opened  the  buffet  and  the  closets,  took  out  the 
remains  of  the  day's  repast,  and  threw  them 
down  before  the  Cossacks,  who  crowded  round 
the  table' like  vultures. 

They  all  howled  at  once  in  their  savage  lan- 
guage; they  all  shook  in  vain  the  few  empty 
bottles  that  were  standing  in  the  buffet  and  other 
parts  of  the  kitchen.  For  a  minute  or  two  they 
appeared  to  hold  a  council,  and  their  ringleader 
again  advanced  to  the  intrepid  Luronne.  De- 
claiming all  the  while  in  terms  that  were  unin- 
telligible to  Eugenie,  he  expressed  his  real 
meaning  by  threatening  gestures,  concluding  his 
discourse  with  demands  for  "  Vina!  vina  !" 

"  Vina  !  vina  !"  howled  the  band  in  chorus. 

Pale,  but  listening  attentively — for  she  had 
just  heard  a  distant  sound  which  seemed  to  an- 
nounce the  approach  of  succour- — she  went  to 
the  buffet — took  a  copper  jug,  which  she 
plunged  in  a  bucket  full  of  water,  and  set  it 
before  the  Kalmuck,  saying,  "  Here  ;  this  is  the 
wine  which  we  drink  in  Prance  ever  since  you 
came." 

The  Cossack  raised  his  hand  ;  he  was  about  to 
strike  the  courageous  woman ;  but  Eugenie  was 
beforehand  with  him.  By  a  rapid  movement  she 
dashed  in  the  coward's  face  the  whole  copper 
pot  full  of  water.  The  Kalmuck  directed  his 
hand  to  his  girdle,  took  from  it  a  loaded  pistol, 
and  pointed  it  at  Eugenie's  breast.  A  double 
cry  replied  to  this  threatening  gesture. 

"Philibert !"— "Eugenie !" 

A  man  bounded  between  the  brave  Luronne 
and  the  assassin,  who  instantly  fell  with  his  head 
cleft  by  a  frightful  stroke  from  a  hatchet.  The 
other  Cossacks  rushed  forward ;  but  the  terrible 
axe  whirled  by  Philibert's  arm  felled  every  in- 
dividual whom  it  struck.  The  brigands  retreated 
in  alarm ;  but  it  was  too  late.  A  score  of  old 
men,  women,  and  children,  led  on  by  Margaret, 
and  armed  with  scythes,  mattocks,  and  cudgels, 
poured  into  the  kitchen.  A  few  shots  were  fired  ; 
very  soon  the  silence  of  death  hovered  over  the 
field  of  combat. 

About  midnight,  a  dozen  Cossack  corpses 
were  shot  into  the  stream  of  the  Reigne  without 
further  ceremony;  and  next  morning,  at  day- 
break, the  younger  of  the  two  servants  dug  a 
f-ave  destined  to  receive  the  remains  of  poor 
urk,  who  died  defending  his  intrepid  mistress. 

In  the  middle  of  the  Keigne,  a  short  distance 
from  its  junction  with  the  Ognon,  and  about 
three  miles  from  Lure,  there  was  to  be  seen,  in 
1814,  an  islet  so  completely  overgrown  with 
osiers  that  it  was  impossible  for  a  person  stand- 


ing on  either  bank  of  the  stream  to  distinguish 
in  the  midst  of  the  rank  vegetation,  a  hut 
originally  intended  for  the  use  of  the  keeper  and 
the  men  who  worked  on  the  islet.  But  at  the 
period  when  these  events  occurred,  there  existed 
neither  keeper  nor  workmen ;  every  able-bodied 
man  was  drawn  into  the  ranks.  The  canton  of 
Lure  had  not  been  spared  in  respect  to  levies ; 
consequently,  the  osiers  of  the  islet  of  the 
Reigne  had  not  been  cut  for  some  time  past;  they 
had  grown  so  strong  and  so  thick  as  to  form  a 
little  virgin  forest,  whose  centre  was  impene- 
trable to  the  view.  But  in  spite  of  the  absence 
of  a  keeper,  the  hut  was  inhabited ;  the  wretched 
hovel,  now  almost  a  ruin,  afforded  a  refuge  to 
Poor  Uncle  Philibert. 

Why  had  he  left  his  sister's  hospitable  man- 
sion ?  Why  did  he  retreat  to  so  wild  a  spot  in 
the  depth  of  winter  ? 

The  pistol-shot  fired  at  poor  Turk  had  pro- 
duced the  most  deplorable  effects.  Suddenly 
interrupted  in  his  quiet  labours,  Philibert  be- 
lieved himself  threatened  by  an  invisible 
enemy ;  he  determined  to  make  his  escape. 
Rushing  down  stairs,  he  retreated  into  a  wood- 
house.  But,  from  his  hiding-place,  he  heard  the 
disturbance  which  the  marauders  made;  and, 
seizing  a  heavy  axe  for  self-defence,  he  burst 
into  the  kitchen  just  as  the  Kalmuck,  the  orator 
of  the  troop,  was  about  to  fire  at  Eugdnie. 
The  struggle  over,  he  lost  sight  of  his  sister 
for  a  single  instant,  and  that  instant  sufficed  to 
confirm  him  in  the  delusion  that  the  crowd 
assembled  in  the  kitchen  had  come  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  arresting  him  as  a  deserter.  Retain- 
ing his  weapon,  he  darted  through  the  garden, 
the  door  of  which  had  been  left  open  to  admit 
the  neighbours  who  came  to  Eugenie's  assist- 
ance, fled  in  the  direction  of  the  Reigne,  plunged 
into  the  stream,  swam  across  to  the  osier  island, 
and  took  refuge  in  the  dilapidated  hut :  where  he 
must  have  died  of  cold  had  not  one  of  the  lads 
who  bravely  contributed  to  the  victory  over  the 
Cossacks  witnessed  his  disappearance.  The  boy 
hastened  back  to  the  house,  and  related  what  he 
had  seen. 

Time  was  precious.  Eugenie  instantly  com- 
prehended that  her  poor  brother's  reason  was 
completely  upset,  and  that  he  would  not  volun- 
tarily quit  his  retreat.  With  the  help  of  her 
two  faithful  servants,  she  provided  herself  with 
clothing,  linen,  blankets,  and  such  food  as  was 
left  in  the  house,  and  followed  her  young  guide 
to  the  osier  islet.  The  weather  was  terrible ; 
snow  was  falling  in  heavy  flakes ;  but  the 
courageous  women,  braving  both  the  storm  and 
the  enemy,  successfully  accomplished  their  peri- 
lous enterprise. 

On  reaching  the  islet,  Eugenie  ordered  her 
escort  to  observe  the  strictest  silence.  The 
search  was  tedious,  but  at  last  they  contrived 
to  find  the  hut.  She  entered  the  ruined  hovel 
alone,  softly  repeating,  "  Philibert !  Philibert !" 
The  unhappy  man,  shuddering  with  cold,  was 
crouched  in  a  corner  of  the  hut ;  as  soon  as  he 
caught  sight  of  the  lantern,  he  made  an  effort 
to  rush  out ;  but  his  strength  was  exhausted, 
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and  he  fell  back  in  his  corner,  with  haggard  eyes 
and  half-opened  mouth,  without  recognising  his 
'  sister  or  giving  any  sign  that  could  be  so  inter- 
preted. Eugenie  rapidly  changed  his  wet 
clothes,  forced  him  to  swallow  a  restorative 
cordial,  and  treated  him  with  all  the  care  of  a 
devoted  mother.  Life  and  warmth  gradually 
returned  to  his  limbs,  but  not  consciousness. 
Eugenie's  caresses  and  voice  were  powerless  to 
render  him  sensible. 

The  secret  of  the  terrible  night-affray  had 
been  perfectly  kept,  in  spite  of  the  number  of 
actors  who  had  taken  part  in  it.  Eugenie  felt 
assured  that  no  one  would  betray  her  in  respect 
to  Philibert's  presence  in  her  house,  and  she 
frankly  confessed  to  two  of  her  neighbours  that 
she  required  their  assistance  to  save  her  brother. 
After  listening  to  what  she  had  to  say,  the  elder 
of  those  persons  convinced  her  that  it  would  be 
an  act  of  unpardonable  imprudence  to  make 
any  attempt  by  day.  Margaret  remained  with 
Philibert  as  his  nurse  and  keeper,  and  the  follow- 
ing night  a  light  cart  covered  with  a  thick 
awning,  and  with  the  iron  tier  removed  from  the 
wheels  as  well  as  the  shoes  from  the  horse's 
feet,  drove  into  Eugenie's  court-yard.  As 
soon  as  the  gate  was  closed,  Eugenie  stepped 
out,  the  horse  was  unharnessed,  the  shafts  were 
softly  let  down  on  the  ground,  and  Philibert, 
who  was  fast  asleep,  was  carefully  lifted  out  on 
a  bed  of  dry  straw. 

The  poor  lunatic  was  taken  to  his  chamber. 
A  fortnight  passed  without  bringing  the  slightest 
change  in  Poor  Uncle  Philibert's  moral  con- 
dition. The  doctors  pronounced  him  fallen  into 
the  lowest  degree  of  idiotism,  and  said  that 
the  best  thing  that  could  be  done  would  be  to 
take  him  to  an  asylum.  Eugenie  would  listen 
to  no  such  proposition.  Although  resigned  to 
the  blow,  she  still  retained  hope.  But  ah  ! 
nothing  short  of  a  miracle  could  cure  Poor  Uncle 
Philibert  now. 

Two  days  after  the  consultation  of  the  doctors 
everybody  was  asleep  in  Eugenie's  house.  The 
clocks  were  just  striking  midnight,  when  the 
mournful  sound  of  the  tocsin  bell,  and  the 
rolling  of  drums  giving  the  alarm,  re-echoed 
through  the  town  of  Lure.  A  fire  had  broken 
out  in  a  group  of  old  houses  at  the  back  of 
the  principal  street,  almost  in  the  centre  of 
the  town,  in  the  northern  quarter,  and  a  high 
north-west  wind  was  blowing.  Eugenie,  start- 
ing out  of  her  sleep  at  the  shouts  of  alarm 
around  her  dwelling,  apprehended  their  effect 
upon  her  brother,  and  hurried  to  his  cham- 
ber. The  room  was  empty !  The  sound  of 
the  bells  and  the  noise  of  the  drums  had 
already  aroused  Uncle  Philibert.  Giving  way 
to  the  strange  fascination  which  compelled  him 
to  rush  into  the  midst  of  danger — what  path,  of 
all  others,  had  he  selected?  He  was  found 


running  along  the  roof-ridge  of  a  house  in  flames, 
whose  upper  story  was  occupied  by  an  infirm  old 
woman  and  her  granddaughter,  ten  years  of  age. 
With  marvellous  address  he  slipped  in  at  the 
attic  window,  and  reappeared  an  instant  after- 
wards holding  the  poor  old  woman  under  his 
left  arm.  Creeping  along  the  roof,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  depositing  his  burden  against  a 
chimney  more  than  a  hundred  paces  distant 
from  the  house  on  fire.  When  he  drew  himself 
upright,  in  order  to  return  to  attempt  a  fresh 
rescue,  an  outburst  of  flames  illumined  him  com- 
pletely. The  crowd,  hitherto  mute  with  admira- 
tion, be^an  clapping  their  hands  and  shouting 
"  Uncle  Philibert !  Bravo,  Philibert, !" 

At  that  instant,  Eugenie,  accompanied  by 
Margaret,  arrived  in  front  of  the  fire.  She 
beheld  her  brother  re-enter  the  attic,  leave  it 
with  the  little  girl  in  his  arms,  successfully  ac- 
complish the  dangerous  passage  from  the  window 
to  the  chimney,  whence  other  devoted  friends 
had  already  removed  the  old  woman  to  a  place 
of  safety.  The  child  placed  out  of  danger,  Phili- 
bert continued  his  course  along  the  ridge  of  the 
roofs,  and  disappeared  amidst  clouds  of  smoke. 
No  one  saw  him  come,  and  no  one  saw  how  or 
where  he  reached  the  ground ;  Eugenie  alone 
guessed  the  truth. 

Followed  by  Margaret  and  several  of  her 
neighbours,  she  hastened  away  towards  the 
osier  island.  The  boat  remained  moored  in  its 
usual  place,  and  was  soon  taken  possession  of. 
The  stream  was  crossed,  and  the  anxious  sister, 
without  light  or  guidance,  rushed  into  the  hut. 
Night  concealed  beneath  her  veil  the  last  inter- 
view of  the  poor  afflicted  brother  and  the  brave 
devoted  sister.  When  the  men  who  accompanied 
Eugenie  had  obtained  torches,  and  entered  the 
hut,  they  found  her  covering  with  kisses  her 
brother's  lifeless  forehead.  Poor  Uncle  Phili- 
bert was  dead. 

One  single  flash  of  reason  had  traversed  the 
heroic  coward's  departing  soul.  Before  breath- 
ing his  last  sigh,  he  summoned  strength  to 
whisper  into  Eugenie's  ear,  "  Adieu,  dear  sister. 
You  will  tell  our  father  that  I  pardon  him !" 


Next  Monday,  the  15th  of  September,  will  be  published, 
price  5s.  Gd.,  bound  in  cloth, 
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BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF    "  THE  WOMAN  IN  WHITE,"  &C. 
CHAPTER  IX. 

IF  Captain  Wragge  could  have  looked  into 
Mrs.  Leconnt's  room — while  he  stood  on  the 
parade  watching  the  light  in  her  window— he 
would  have  seen  the  housekeeper  sitting  absorbed 
in  meditation  over  a  worthless  little  morsel  of 
brown  stuff,  which  lay  on  her  toilet-table. 

However  exasperating  to  herself  the  conclusion 
might  be,  Mrs.  Lecount  could  not  fail  to  see  that 
she  had  been  thus  far  met  and  baffled  successfully 
at  every  point.  What  was  she  to  do  next  ?  If 
she  sent  for  Mr.  Pendril  when  he  came  to  Aid- 
borough  (with  only  a  few  hours  spared  from  his 
business  at  her  disposal)— what  definite  course 
would  there  be  for  him  to  follow  ?  If  she  showed 
Mr.  Noel  Vanstone  the  original  letter  from  which 
her  note  had  been  copied,  he  would  apply  in- 
stantly to  the  writer  for  an  explanation ;  would 
expose  the  fabricated  story  by  which  Mrs.  Le- 
count had  succeeded  in  imposing  on  Miss  Garth ; 
and  would,  in  any  event,  still  declare,  on  the  evi- 
dence of  his  own  eyes,  that  the  test  by  the  marks 
on  the  neck  had  utterly  failed.  Miss  Vanstone, 
the  elder,  whose  unexpected  presence  at  Aid- 
borough  might  have  done  wonders — whose  voice 
in  the  hall  at  North  Shingles,  even  if  she  had 
been  admitted  no  farther,  might  have  reached  her 
sister's  ears,  and  led  to  instant  results— Miss 
Vanstone,  the  elder,  was  out  of  the  country,  and 
was  not  likely  to  return  for  a  month  at  least. 
Look  as  anxiously  as  Mrs.  Lecount  might  along 
the  course  which  she  had  hitherto  followed, 
she  failed  to  see  her  way  through  the  accumulated 
obstacles  whicli  now  barred  her  advance. 

Other  women,  in  this  position,  might  have 
waited  until  circumstances  altered,  and  helped 
them.  Mrs.  Lecount  boldly  retraced  her  steps, 
and  determined  to  find  her  way  to  her  end  in 
a  new  direction.  Resigning,  for  the  present,  all 
further  attempt  to  prove  that  the  false  Miss  By- 
grave  was  the  true  Magdalen  Vanstone — she  re- 
solved to  narrow  the  range  of  her  next  efforts ; 
to  leave  the  actual  question  of  Magdalen's  iden- 
tity untouched ;  and  to  rest  satisfied  with  con- 
vincing her  master  of  this  simple  fact — that  the 
young  lady  who  was  charming  him  at  North 
Shingles,  and  the  disguised  woman  who  had  ter- 


rified him  in  Vauxhall  Walk,  were  one  and  the 
same  person. 

The  means  of  effecting  this  new  object  were, 
to  all  appearance,  far  less  easy  of  attainment 
than  the  means  of  effecting  the  object  which 
Mrs.  Lecount  had  just  resigned.  Here,  no  help 
was  to  be  expected  from  others— no  ostensibly 
benevolent  motives  could  be  put  forward  as  a 
blind— no  appeal  could  be  made  to  Mr.  Pendril 
or  to  Miss  Garth.  Here,  the  housekeeper's  only 
chance  of  success  depended  in  the  first  place  on 
her  being  able  to  effect  a  stolen  entrance  into 
the  house ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  on  her  ability 
to  discover  whether  that  memorable  alpaca  dress 
from  which  she  had  secretly  cut  the  fragment  of 
stuff,  happened  to  form  part  of  Miss  Bygrave's 
wardrobe. 

Taking  the  difficulties  now  before  her  in  their 
order  as  they  occurred,  Mrs.  Lecount  first  re- 
solved to  devote  the  next  few  days  to  watching 
the  habits  of  the  inmates  of  North  Shingles,  from 
early  in  the  morning  to  late  at  night ;  and  to  test- 
ing the  capacity  of  the  one  servant  in  the  house  to 
resist  the  temptation  of  a  bribe.  Assuming  that  re- 
sults proved  successful,  and  that,  either  by  money 
or  by  stratagem,  she  gained  admission  to  North 
Shingles  (without  the  knowledge  of  Mr.  Bygrave 
or  his  niece),  she  turned  next  to  the  second 
difficulty  of  the  two— the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
access  to  Miss  Bygrave's  wardrobe. 

If  the  servant  proved  corruptible,  all  obstacles 
in  this  direction  might  be  considered  as  removed 
beforehand.  But,  if  the  servant  proved  honest, 
the  new  problem  was  no  easy  one  to  solve. 

Long  and  careful  consideration  of  the  question 
led  the  housekeeper,  at  last,  to  the  bold  resolu- 
tion of  obtaining  an  interview — if  the  servant 
failed  her— with  Mrs.  Bygrave  herself.  What 
was  the  true  cause  of  this  lady's  mysterious  se- 
clusion? Was  she  a  person  of  the  strictest 
and  the  most  inconvenient  integrity  ?  or  a  per- 
son who  could  not  be  depended  on  to  pre- 
serve a  secret  ?  or  a  person  who  was  as  artful 
as  Mr.  Bygrave  himself,  and  who  was  kept  in 
reserve  to  forward  the  object  of  some  new  de- 
ception which  was  yet  to  come  ?  In  the  first 
two  cases,  Mrs.  Lecount  could  trust  in  her 
own  powers  of  dissimulation,  and  in  the  results 
which  they  might  achieve.  In  the  last  case 
(if  no  other  end  was  gained),  it  might  be  of  vital 
importance  to  her  to  discover  an  enemy  hidden 
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in  the  dark.  Iii  any  event,  she  determined  to 
run  the  risk.  Of  the  three  chances  in  her  favour, 
on  which  she  had  reckoned  at  the  outset  of  the 
struggle— the  chance  of  entrapping  Magdalen 
by  word  of  mouth,  the  chance  of  entrapping  her 
by  the  help  of  her  friends,  and  the  chance  of  en- 
trapping her  by  means  of  Mrs.  Bygrave — two 
had  been  tried,  and  two  had  failed.  The  third 
remained  to  be  tested  yet ;  and  the  third  might 
succeed. 

So,  the  captain's  enemy  plotted  against  him 
in  the  privacy  of  her  own  chamber,  while  the 
captain  watched  the  light  in  her  window  from 
the  beach  outside. 

Before  breakfast  the  next  morning,  Captain 
Wragge  posted  the  forged  letter  to  Zurich  with 
his  own  hand.  He  went  back  to  North  Shingles 
•with  his  mind  not  quite  decided  on  the  course  to 
take  with  Mrs.  Lecount,  during  the  all-important 
interval  of  the  next  ten  days. 

Greatly  to  his  surprise,  his  doubts  on  this  point 
were  abruptly  decided,  on  his  return  to  the 
house,  by  Magdalen  herself. 

He  found  her  waiting  for  him,  in  the  room 
where  the  breakfast  was  laid.  She  was  walking 
restlessly  to  and  fro,  with  her  head  drooping  on 
her  bosom,  and  her  hair  hanging  disordered  over 
her  shoulders.  The  moment  she  looked  up  on 
his  entrance,  the  captain  felt  the  fear  which  Mrs. 
Wragge  had  felt  before  him — the  fear  that  her 
mind  would  be  struck  prostrate  again,  as  it  had 
been  struck  once  already,  when  Frank's  letter 
reached  her  in  Vauxhall  Walk. 

"  Is  he  coming  again  to-day  ?"  she  asked,  push- 
ing away  from  her  the  chair  which  Captain 
Wragge  offered,  with  such  violence  that  she 
threw  it  on  the  floor. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  captain,  wisely  answering  her 
in  the  fewest  words.  "He  is  coming  at  two 
o'clock." 

"Take  me  away  !"  she  exclaimed,  tossing  her 
hair  back  wildly  from  her  face.  "  Take  me  away 
before  he  comes.  I  can't  get  over  the  horror  of 
marrying  him,  while  I  am  in  this  hateful  place — 
take  me  somewhere  where  I  can  forget  it,  or  I 
shall  go  mad!  Give  me  two  days'  rest  — two 
days  out  of  sight  of  that  horrible  sea— two  days 
out  of  prison  in  this  horrible  house — two  days 
anywhere  in  the  wide  world,  away  from  Aid- 
borough.  I'll  come  back  with  you !  I'll  go 
tlirough  with  it  to  the  end!  Only  give  me 
two  days'  escape  from  that  man  and  everything 
belonging  to  him !  Do  you  hear,  you  villain  ?" 
she  cried,  seizing  his  arm  and  shaking  it  in  a 
frenzy  of  passion — "  I  have  been  tortured  enough 
—I  can  bear  it  no  longer !" 

There  was  but  one  way  of  quieting  her,  and 
the  captain  instantly  took  it. 

"  If  you  will  try  to  control  yourself,"  he  said, 
"  you  shall  leave  Aldborough  in  an  hour's  time. 

She  dropped  his  arm,  and  leaned  back  heavily 
against  the  wall  behind  her. 

"  I'll  try,"  she  answered,  struggling  for  breath, 
bat  looking  at  him  less  wildly.  "You  shan't 


omplain  of  me,  if  I  can  help  it."  She  attempted 
lonfusedly  to  take  her  handkerchief  from  her 
•ipron  pocket,  and  failed  to  find  it.  The  captain 
took  it  out  for  her.  Her  eyes  softened,  and  she 
drew  her  breath  more  freely,  as  she  received  the 
handkerchief  from  him.  "  You  are  a  kinder  man 
than  I  thought  you  were,"  she  said ;  "  I  am  sorry 
[  spoke  so  passionately  to  you  just  now — I  am 
very,  very  sorry."  The  tears  stole  into  her  eyes, 
and  she  offered  him  her  hand  with  the  native 
race  and  gentleness  of  happier  days.  "  Be 
friends  with  me  again,"  she  said,  pleadingly. 
"  I'm  only  a  girl,  Captain  Wragge — I'm  only  a 
girl !" 

He  took  her  hand  in  silence— patted  it  for  a 
moment— and  then  opened  the  door  for  her  to  go 
back  to  her  own  room  again.  There  was  genuine 
regret  in  his  face,  as  he  showed  her  that  trifling 
attention.  He  was  a  vagabond  and  a  cheat ;  he 
had  lived  a  mean,  shuffling,  degraded  life — but  he 
was  human ;  and  she  had  found  her  way  to  the 
lost  sympathies  in  him  which  not  even  the  self- 
profanation  of  a  swindler's  existence  could 
wholly  destroy.  "Damn  the  breakfast!"  he 
said,  when  the  servant  came  in  for  her  orders. 
*'"  Go  to  the  inn.  directly,  and  say  I  want  a  car- 
riage and  pair  at  the  door  in  an  hour's  time." 
He  went  out  into  the  passage,  still  chafing  under 
a  sense  of  mental  disturbance  which  was  new  to 
liim ;  and  shouted  to  his  wife  more  fiercely  than 
ever.  "Pack  up  what  we  want  for  a  week's  absence 
— and  be  ready  in  half  an  hour !"  Having  issued 
those  directions,  he  returned  to  the  breakfast- 
room,  and  looked  at  the  half-spread  table  with 
an  impatient  wonder  at  his  disinclination  to  do 
justice  to  his  own  meal.  "  She  has  rubbed  off 
the  edge  of  my  appetite,"  he  said  to  himself,  with 
a  forced  laugh.  "  I'll  try  a  cigar.,  and  a  turn  in 
the  fresh  air." 

If  he  had  been  twenty  years  younger,  those 
remedies  might  have  failed  him.  But  where  is 
the  man  to  be  found,  whose  internal  policy  suc- 
cumbs to  revolution,  when  that  man  is  on  the 
wrong  side  of  fifty?  Exercise  and  change  of 
place  gave  the  captain  back  into  the  possession 
of  himself.  He  recovered  the  lost  sense  of  the 
flavour  of  his  cigar ;  and  recalled  his  wandering 
attention  to  the  question  of  his  approaching  ab- 
sence from  Aldborough.  A  few  minutes'  consi- 
deration satisfied  his  mind  that  Magdalen's  out- 
break had  forced  him  to  take  the  course  of  all 
others,  which,  on  a  fair  review  of  existing  emer- 
gencies, it  was  now  most  desirable  to  adopt. 

Captain  Wragge's  inquiries,  on  the  evening 
when  he  and  Magdalen  had  drunk  tea  at  Sea 
View,  had  certainly  informed  him  that  the  house- 
keeper's brother  possessed  a  modest  competence ; 
that  his  sister  was  his  nearest  living  relative] 
and  that  there  were  certain  unscrupulous  cousins 
on  the  spot,  who  were  anxious  to  usurp  the  place 
in  his  will  which  properly  belonged  to  Mrs. 
Lecount.  Here  were  strong  motives  to  take  the 
housekeeper  to  Zurich,  when  the  false  report  of 
her  brother's  relapse  reached  England.  But,  if 
any  idea  of  Noel  Vanstone's  true  position  dawned 
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on  her  in  the  mean  time — who  could  say  whether 
she  might  not,  at  the  eleventh  hour,  prefer  as- 
serting her  large  pecuniary  interest  in  her 
master,  to  defending  her  small  pecuniary  interest 
at  her  brother's  bedside  ?  While  that  question 
remained  undecided,  the  plain  necessity  of  check- 
ing the  growth  of  Noel  Vanstone's  intimacy 
with  the  family  at  North  Shingles,  did  not  admit 
of  a  doubt ;  and,  of  all  means  of  effecting  that 
object,  none  could  be  less  open  to  suspicion  than 
the  temporary  removal  of  the  household  from 
their  residence  at  Aldborough.  Thoroughly  sa- 
tisfied with  the  soundness  of  this  conclusion, 
Captain  Wragge  made  straight  for  Sea- View 
Cottage,  to  apologise  and  explain  before  the  car- 
riage came  and  the  departure  took  place.  _ 

Mr.  Noel  Vanstone  was  easily  accessible  to 
visitors :  he  was  walking  in  the  garden  before 
breakfast.  His  disappointment  and  vexation 
were  freely  expressed  when  he  heard  the  news 
which  his  friend  had  to  communicate.  The  cap- 
tain's fluent  tongue,  however,  soon  impressed  on 
him  the  necessity  of  resignation  to  present  cir- 
cumstances. The  bare  hint  that  the  "  pious 
fraud"  might  fail  after  all,  if  anything  happened 
in  the  ten  days'  interval  to  enlighten  Mrs.  Le- 
count,  had  an  instant  effect  in  making  Mr.  Noel 
Vanstone  as  patient  and  as  submissive  as  could 
be  wished. 

"  I  won't  tell  you  where  we  are  going,  for  two 
good  reasons,"  said  Captain  Wragge,  when  his 
preliminary  explanations  were  completed.  "  In 
the  first  place,  I  haven't  made  up  my  mind  yet ; 
and,  in  the  second  place,  if  you  don't  know  what 
our  destination  is,  Mrs.  Lecount  can't  worm  it 
out  of  you.  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  she  is 
watching  us,  at  this  moment,  from  behind  her 
window-curtain.  When  she  asks  what  1  wanted 
with  you  this  morning,  tell  her  I  came  to  sa ll 
good-by  for  a  few  days — finding  my  niece  not  so 
well  again,  and  \visumg  to  take  her  on  a  short 
visit  to  some  friends,  to  try  change  of  air.  If 
you  could  produce  an  impression  on  Mrs.  Le- 
count's  mind  (without  overdoing  it)  that  you  are 
a  little  disappointed  in  me,  and  that  you  are 
rather  inclined  to  doubt  my  heartiness  in  culti- 
vating your  acquaintance,  you  will  greatly  help 
our  present  object.  You  may  depend  on  our  re- 
turn to  North  Shingles  in  four  or  five  days  at 
farthest.  If  anything  strikes  me  in  the  mean 
while,  the  post  is  always  at  our  service,  and  I 
won't  fail  to  write  to  you." 

"  Won't  Miss  Bygrave  write  to  me  ?"  inquired 
Mr.  Noel  Vanstone,  piteously.  "  Did  she  know 
you  were  coming  here?  Did  she  send  me  no 
message  ?" 

"  Unpardonable  on  my  part  to  have  forgotten 
it !"  cried  the  captain.  "  She  sent  you  her  love." 

Mr.  Noel  Vanstone  closed  his  eyes  in  silent 
ecstasy. 

When  he  opened  them  again,  Captain  Wragge 
had  passed  through  the  garden  gate,  and  was 
on  his  way  back  to  North  Shingles.  -As  soon 
as  his  own  door  had  closed  on  him,  Mrs.  Le- 
count descended  from  the  post  of  observation 


which  the  captain  had  rightly  suspected  her  of 
occupying;  and  addressed  the  inquiry  to  her 
master  which  the  captain  had  rightly  foreseen 
would  follow  his  departure.  The  reply  she  re- 
ceived produced  but  one  impression  on  her  mind. 
She  at  once  set  it  down  as  a  falsehood,  and  re- 
turned to  her  own  window,  to  keep  watch  over 
North  Shingles  more  vigilantly  than  ever. 

To  her  utter  astonishment,  after  the  lapse  of 
less  than  half  an  hour,  she  saw  an  empty  carriage 
draw  up  at  Mr.  Bygrave's  door.  Luggage  was 
brought  out  and  packed  on  the  vehicle.  Miss 
Bygrave  appeared,  and  took  her  seat  in  it.  She 
was  followed  into  the  carriage  by  a  lady  of  great 
size  and  stature,  whom  the  housekeeper  conjec- 
tured to  be  Mrs.  Bygrave.  The  servant  came 
next,  and  stood  waiting  on  the  path.  The  last 
person  to  appear  was  Mr.  Bygrave.  He  locked 
the  house-door,  and  took  the  key  away  with  him 
to  a  cottage  near  at  hand,  which  was  the  re- 
sidence of  the  landlord  of  North  Shingles.  On 
his  return,  he  nodded  to  the  servant — who  walked 
away  by  herself  towards  the  humbler  quarter  of 
the  little  town— and  joined  the  ladies  in  the  car- 
riage. The  coachman  mounted  the  box,  and  the 
vehicle  disappeared. 

Mrs.  Lecouut  laid  down  the  opera-glass, 
through  which  she  had  been  closely  investigating 
these  proceedings,  with  a  feeling  of  helpless  per- 
plexity which  she  was  almost  ashamed  to  ac- 
knowledge to  herself.  The  secret  of  Mr.  By- 
grave's  object  in  suddenly  emptying  his  house  at 
Aldborough  of  every  living  creature  in  it,  was 
an  impenetrable  mystery  to  her. 

Submitting  herself  to  circumstances  with  a 
ready  resignation  which  Captain  Wragge  had  not 
shown,  on  his  side,  in  a  similar  situation,  Mrs.  Le- 
couut wasted  neither  time  nor  temper  in  unpro- 
fitable guesswork.  She  left  the  mystery  to  thicken 
or  to  clear,  as  the  future  might  decide ;  and  looked 
exclusively  at  the  uses  to  which  she  might  put 
the  morning's  event  in  her  own  interests.  What- 
ever might  have  become  of  the  family  at  North 
Shingles,  the  servant  was  left  behind — and  the 
servant  was  exactly  the  person  whose  assistance 
might  now  be  of  vital  importance  to  the  house- 
keeper's projects.  Mrs.  Lecount  put  on  her 
bonnet,  inspected  the  collection  of  loose  silver  in 
her  purse,  and  set  forth  on  the  spot  to  make  the 
servant's  acquaintance. 

She  went  first  to  the  cottage,  at  which  Mr. 
Bygrave  had  left  the  key  of  North  Shingles,  to 
discover  the  servant's  present  address  from  the 
landlord.  So  far  as  this  object  was  concerned, 
her  errand  proved  successful.  The  landlord  knew 
that  the  girl  had  been  allowed  to  go  home  for  a 
few  days  to  her  friends,  and  knew  in  what  part 
of  Aldborough  her  friends  lived.  But  here  his 
sources  of  information  suddenly  dried  up.  He 
knew  nothing  of  the  destination  to  which  Mr. 
Bygrave  and  his  family  had  betaken  themselves ; 
and  he  was  perfectly  ignorant  of  the  number  of 
days  over  which  their  absence  might  be  expected 
to  extend.  All  he  could  say  was,  that  he  had 
not  received  a  notice  to  quit  from  his  tenant,  and 
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that  he  had  been  requested  to  keep  the  key  of 
the  house  in  his  possession  until  Mr.  Bygrave 
returned  to  claim  it  in  his  own  person. 

Baffled,  but  not  discouraged,  Mrs.  Lecount 
turned  her  steps  next  towards  the  back  street  of 
Aldborough,  and  astonished  the  servant's  rela- 
tives by  conferring  on  them  the  honour  of  a 
morning  call. 

Easily  imposed  on,  at  starting,  by  Mrs.  Le- 
count's  pretence  of  calling  to  engage  her,  under 
the  impression  that  she  had  left  Mr.  Bygrave's 
service — the  servant  did  her  best  to  answer  the 
questions  put  to  her.  But  she  knew  as  little  as  the 
landlord  of  her  master's  plans.  All  she  could  say 
about  them  was,  that  she  had  not  been  dismissed, 
and  that  she  was  to  await  the  receipt  of  a  note 
recalling  her  when  necessary  to  her  situation  at 
North  Shingles.  Not  having  expected  to  find  her 
better  informed  on  this  part  of  the  subject,  Mrs. 
Lecount  smoothly  shifted  her  ground,  and  led  the 
woman  into  talking  generally  of  the  advantages 
and  defects  of  her  situation  in  Mr.  Bygrave's 
family. 

Profiting  by  the  knowledge  gained,  in  this  in- 
direct manner,  of  the  little  secrets  of  the  house- 
hold, Mrs.  Lecount  made  two  discoveries.  She 
found  out,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  servant 
(having  enough  to  do  in  attending  to  the  coarser 
part  of  the  domestic  work)  was  in  no  position 
to  disclose  the  secrets  of  Miss  Bygrave's  ward- 
robe, which  were  known  only  to  the  young  lady 
herself  and  to  her  aunt.  In  the  second  place, 
the  housekeeper  ascertained  that  the  true  reason 
of  Mrs.  Bygrave's  rigid  seclusion,  was  to  be 
found  in  the  simple  fact  that  she  was  little  better 
than  an  idiot,  and  that  her  husband  was  probably 
ashamed  of  allowing  her  to  be  seen  in  public. 
These  apparently  trivial  discoveries  enlightened 
Mrs.  Lecount  on  a  very  important  point  which 
had  been  previously  involved  in  doubt.  She  was 
now  satisfied  that  the  likeliest  way  to  obtaining 
a  private  investigation  of  Magdalen's  wardrobe 
lay  through  deluding  the  imbecile  lady,  and  not 
through  bribing  the  ignorant  servant. 

Having  reached  that  conclusion — pregnant 
with  coming  assaults  on  the  weakly-fortified  dis- 
crc^ion  of  poor  Mrs.  Wragge — the  housekeeper 
cautiously  abstained  from  exhibiting  herself  any 
longer  under  an  inquisitive  aspect.  She  changed 
the  conversation  to  local  topics;  waited  until 
she  was  sure  of  leaving  an  excellent  impression 
behind  her ;  and  then  took  her  leave. 

Three  days  passed ;  and  Mrs.  Lecount  and  her 
master— each  with  their  widely-different  ends  in 
view — watched  with  equal  anxiety  for  the  first 
signs  of  returning  life  in  the  direction  of  North 
Shingles.  In  that  interval,  no  letter  either  from 
the  uncle  or  the  niece  arrived  for  Mr.  Noel  Van- 
stone.  His  sincere  feeling  of  irritation  under 
this  neglectful  treatment,  greatly  assisted  the 
effect  of  those  feigned  doubts  on  the  subject 
of  his  absent  friends,  which  the  captain  had 
recommended  him  to  express  in  the  house- 
keeper's presence.  He  confessed  his  apprehen- 


sions of  having  been  mistaken,  not  in  Mr.  By- 
grave  only,  but  even  in  his  niece  as  well,  with 
such  a  genuine  air  of  annoyance,  that  he  actually 
contributed  a  new  element  of  confusion  to  the 
existing  perplexities  of  Mrs.  Lecount. 

On  the  morning  of  the  fourth  day,  Mr.  Noel 
Vanstone  met  the  postman  in  the  garden ,- 
and,  to  his  great  relief,  discovered  among  the 
letters  delivered  to  him,  a  note  from  Mr.  By- 
grave. 

The  date  of  the  note  was  "  Woodbridge,"  and 
it  contained  a  few  lines  only.  Mr.  Bygrave  men- 
tioned that  his  niece  was  better,  and  that  she  sent 
her  love  as  before.  He  proposed  retxirning  to  Aid- 
borough  on  the  next  day — when  he  would  have 
some  new  considerations,  of  a  strictly  private  na- 
ture, to  present  to  Mr.  Noel  Vanstoue's  mind.  In 
the  mean  time  he  would  beg  Mr.  Vanstoue  not  to 
call  at  North  Shingles,  until  tie  received  a  special 
invitation  to  do  so — which  invitation  should 
certainly  be  given  on  the  day  when  the  family 
returned.  The  motive  of  this  apparently  strange 
request  should  be  explained  to  Mr.  Vanstone's 
perfect  satisfaction,  when  he  was  once  more 
united  to  his  friends.  Until  that  period  arrived, 
the  strictest  caution  was  enjoined  on  him  in  all 
his  communications  with  Mrs.  Lecount — and  the 
instant  destruction  of  Mr.  Bygrave's  letter,  after 
due  perusal  of  it,  was  (if  the  classical  phrase  might 
be  pardoned)  a  sine  qtid  non. 

The  fifth  day  came.  Mr.  Noel  Vanstone  (after 
submitting  himself  to  the  sine  qua  non,  and  de- 
stroying the  letter)  waited  anxiously  for  results ; 
while  Mrs.  Lecount,  on  her  side,  watched  patiently 
for  events.  Towards  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
the  carriage  appeared  again  at  the  gate  of  North 
Shingles.  Mr.  Bygrave  got  out,  and  tripped 
away  briskly  to  the  landlord's  cottage  for  the 
key.  He  returned  with  the  servant  at  his  heels. 
Miss  Bygrave  left  the  carriage  ;  her  giant-rela- 
tive followed  her  example ;  the  house-door  was 
opened ;  the  trunks  were  taken  off;  the  carriage 
disappeared— and  the  Bygraves  were  at  home 
again ! 

Four  o'clock  struck,  five  o'clock,  six  o'clock, 
and  nothing  happened.  In  half  an  hour  more 
Mr.  Bygrave — spruce,  speckless,  and  respectable 
as  ever — appeared  on  the  parade,  sauntering 
composedly  in  the  direction  of  Sea  View. 

Instead  of  at  once  entering  the  house,  lie 
passed  it ;  stopped,  as  if  struck  by  a  sudden  re- 
collection; and,  retracing  his  steps,  asked  for 
Mr.  Vanstone,  at  the  door.  Mr.  Vanstone  came 
out  hospitably  into  the  passage.  Pitching  his 
voice  to  a  tone  which  could  be  easily  heard  by 
any  listening  individual,  through  any  open  door 
in  the  bedroom  regions,  Mr.  Bygrave  announced 
the  object  of  his  visit,  on  the  door-mat,  in  the 
fewest  possible  words.  He  had  been  staying  with 
a  distant  relative.  The  distant  relative  possessed  I 
two  pictures— Gems  by  the  Old  Masters— which  | 
he  was  willing  to  dispose  of,  and  which  he  had 
entrusted  for  that  purpose  to  Mr.  Bygrave's  care. 
If  Mr.  Noel  Vanstone,  as  an  amateur  in  such 
matters,  wished  to  see  the  Gems,  they  would 
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be  visible  in  halt"  an  hour's  time,  when  Mr.  By- 
grave  would  have  returned  to  North  Shingles. 

Having  delivered  himself  of  this  incompre- 
hensible announcement,  the  arch-conspirator  laid 
his  significant  forefinger  along  the  side  of  his 
short  Roman  nose— said,  "Fine  weather,  isn't 
it?  Good  afternoon!" — and  sauntered  out  in- 
scrutably to  continue  his  walk  on  the  parade. 

On  the  expiration  of  the  half-hour,  Mr.  Noel 
Yanstone  presented  himself  at  North  Shingles — 
with  the  ardour  of  a  lover  burning  inextinguish- 
ably in  his  bosom,  through  the  superincumbent 
mental  fog  of  a  thoroughly  bewildered  man.  To 
his  inexpressible  happiness,  he  found  Magdalen 
alone  in  the  parlour.  Never  yet  had  she  looked 
so  beautiful,  in  his  eyes.  The  rest  and  relief  of 
her  four  days'  absence  from  Aldborough  had  not 
failed  to  produce  their  results :  she  had  more 
than  recovered  her  composure.  Vibrating  per- 
petually from  one  violent  extreme  to  another, 
she  had  now  passed  from  the  passionate  despair 
of  five  days  since,  to  a  feverish  exaltation  of 
spirits,  which  defied  all  remorse  and  confronted 
all  consequences.  Her  eyes  sparkled ;  her  cheeks 
were  bright  with  colour ;  she  talked  incessantly, 
with  a  forlorn  mockery  of  the  girlish  gaiety 
of  past  days — she  laughed  with  a  deplorable 
persistency  in  laughing — she  imitated  Mrs.  Le- 
count's  smooth  voice  and  Mrs.  Lecount's  in- 
sinuating graces  of  manner,  with  an  overcharged 
resemblance  to  the  original,  which  was  but  the 
coarse  reflexion  of  the  delicately-accurate  mi- 
micry of  former  times.  Mr.  Noel  Yanstone, 
who  had  never  yet  seen  her  as  he  saw  her  now, 
was  enchanted ;  his  weak  head  whirled  with  an 
intoxication  of  enjoyment ;  his  wizen  cheeks 
flushed  as  if  they  had  caught  the  infection  from 
hers.  The  half-hour  during  which  he  was  alone 
with  her  passed  like  five  minutes  to  him.  When 
that  time  had  elapsed,  and  when  she  suddenly 
left  him  —  to  obey  a  previously-arranged  sum- 
mons to  her  aunt's  presence— miser  as  he  was, 
he  would  have  paid,  at  that  moment,  five  golden 
sovereigns  out  of  his  pocket,  for  five  golden 
minutes  more,  passed  in  her  society. 

The  door  had  hardly  closed  on  Magdalen, 
before  it  opened  again,  and  the  captain  walked 
in.  He  entered  on  the  explanations  which  his 
visitor  naturally  expected  from  him,  with  the 
unceremonious  abruptness  of  a  man  hard  pressed 
for  time,  and  determined  to  make  the  most  of 
every  moment  at  his  disposal. 

"  Since  we  last  saw  each  other,"  he  began,  "I 
have  been  reckoning  up  the  chances  for  and 
against  us,  as  we  stand  at  present.  The  result 
on  my  own  mind,  is  this  :  If  you  are  still  at  Aid- 
borough,  when  that  letter  from  Zurich  reaches 
Mrs.  Lecount,  all  the  pains  we  have  taken  will 
have  been  pains  thrown  away.  If  your  house- 
keeper had  fifty  brothers  all  dying  together,  she 
would  throw  the  whole  fifty  over,  sooner  than 
leave  yoxi  alone  at  Sea  Yiew,  while  we  are  your 
neighbours  at  North  Shingles." 

Mr.  Noel  Vanstone's  flushed  cheeks  turned 
pale  with  dismay.  His  own  knowledge  of  Mrs. 


Lecount  told  him  that  this  view  of  the  case  was 
the  right  one. 

"  If  we  go  away  again,"  proceeded  the  captain, 
"nothing  will  be  gained— for  nothing  would  per- 
suade your  housekeeper,  in  that  case,  that  we 
have  not  left  you  the  means  of  following  us. 
You  must  leave  Aldborough,  this  time ;  and,  what 
is  more,  you  must  go  without  leaving  a  single 
visible  trace  behind  you  for  us  to  follow.  If  we 
accomplish  this  object,  in  the  course  of  the  next 
five  days,  Mrs.  Lecount  will  take  the  journey  to 
Zurich.  If  we  fail,  she  will  be  a  fixture  at  Sea 
View  to  a  dead  certainty.  Don't  ask  questions  ! 
I  have  got  your  instructions  ready  for  you ;  and 
I  want  your  closest  attention  to  them.  Your 
marriage  with  my  niece  depends  on  your  not  for- 
getting a  word  of  what  I  am  now  going  to  tell 
you.— One  question  first.  Have  you  followed  my 
advice  ?  Have  you  told  Mrs.  Lecount  you  are 
beginning  to  think  yourself  mistaken  in  me  ?" 

"  I  did  worse  than  that,"  replied  Mr.  Noel 
Yanstone,  penitently.  "  I  committed  an  outrage 
on  my  own  feelings.  I  disgraced  myself  by  say- 
iiig  that  I  doubted  Miss  Bygrave !" 

"Go  on  disgracing  yourself,  my  dear  sir! 
Doubt  us  both  with  all  your  might— and  I'll 
help  you.  One  question  more.  Did  I  speak 
loud  enougli  this  afternoon  ?  Did  Mrs.  Lecouut 
hear  me  ?" 

"  Yes.  Lecount  opened  her  door  ;  Lecount 
heard  you.  What  made  you  give  me  that  mes- 
sage ?  I  see  no  pictures  here.  Is  this  another 
pious  fraud,  Mr.  Bygrave  ?" 

"  Admirably  guessed,  Mr.  Yaustone !  You 
will  see  the  object  of  my  imaginary  picture- 
dealing,  in  the  very  next  words  which  I  am  now 
about  to  address  to  you.  When  you  get  back 
to  Sea  View,  this  is  what  you  are  to  say  to 
Mrs.  Lecount.  Tell  her  that  my  relative's  works 
of  Art  are  two  worthless  pictures— copies  from 
the  Old  Masters,  which  I  have  tried  to  sell  you, 
as  originals,  at  an  exorbitant  price.  Say  you 
suspect  me  of  being  little  better  than  a  plausible 
impostor;  and  pity  my  unfortunate  niece,  for 
being  associated  with  such  a  rascal  as  I  am. 
There  is  your  text  to  speak  from.  Say  in  many 
words  what  I  have  just  said  in  few.  You  can 
do  that — can't  you  ?" 

"  Of  course  I  can  do  it,"  said  Mr.  Noel  Van- 
stone.  "  But  I  can  tell  you  one  thing— Lecount 
won't  believe  me." 

"  Wait  a  little,  Mr.  Vanstone ;  I  have  not 
done  with  my  instructions  yet.  You  understand 
what  I  have  just  told  you  ?  Very  good.  We 
may  get  on  from  to-day  to  to-morrow.  Go  out 
to-morrow  with  Mrs.  Lecount,  at  your  usual 
time.  I  will  meet  you  on  the  parade,  and  bow 
to  you.  Instead  of  returning  my  bow,  look  the 
other  way— in  plain  English,  cut  me !  That  is 
easy  enough  to  do,  isn't  it  ?" 

"  She  won't  believe  me,  Mr.  Bygrave — she 
won't  believe  me !" 

"  Wait  a  little  again,  Mr.  Vanstone.  There 
are  more  instructions  to  come.  You  have  got 
your  directions  for  to-day,  and  you  have  got 
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your  directions  for  to-morrow.  Now  for  the  day 
after !  The  day  after,  is  the  seventh  day  since 
we  sent  the  letter  to  Zurich.  On  the  seventh 
day,  decline  to  go  out  walking  as  before,  from 
dread  of  the  annoyance  of  meeting  me  again. 
Grumble  about  the  smallness  of  the  place ;  com- 
plain of  your  health ;  wish  you  had  never  come 
to  Aldborough,  and  never  made  acquaintance 
with  the  Bygraves ;  and  when  you  have  well 
worried  Mrs.  Lecount  with  your  discontent,  ask 
her  on  a  sudden  if  she  can't  suggest  a  change 
for  the  better.  If  you  put  that  question  to  her 
naturally,  do  you  think  she  can  be  depended 
on  to  answer  it  ?" 

"  She  won't  want  to  be  questioned  at  all,"  re- 
plied Mr.  Noel  Vanstone,  irritably.  "  I  have 
only  got  to  say  I  am  tired  of  Aldborough ;  and, 
if  she  believes  me — which  she  won't ;  I'm  quite 
positive,  Mr.  Bygrave,  she  won't !  —  she  will 
have  her  suggestion  ready  before  I  can  ask 
for  it." 

"  Ay !  ay !"  said  the  captain,  eagerly.  "  There 
is  some  place,  then,  that  Mrs.  Lecount  wants  to 
go  to,  this  autumn  ?" 

"  She  wants  to  go  there  (hang  her !)  every 
autumn." 

"To  go  where?" 

"  To  Admiral  Bartram's  —  you  don't  know 
him,  do  you  ?— at  St.  Crux-in-the-Marsh." 

"  Don't  lose  your  patience,  Mr.  Vanstone  ! 
What  you  are  now  telling  me,  is  of  the  most 
vital  importance  to  the  object  we  have  in  view. 
"Who  is  Admiral  Bartram  P" 

"  An  old  friend  of  my  father's.  My  father  laid 
him  under  obligations — my  father  lent  him 
money,  when  they  were  both  young  men.  I  am 
like  one  of  the  family,  at  St.  Crux;  my  room  is 
always  kept  ready  for  me.  Not  that  there's  any 
family,  at  the  admiral's,  except  his  nephew, 
George  Bartram.  George  is  my  cousin ;  I'm 
as  intimate  with  George  as  my  father  was  with 
the  admiral— and  I've  been  sharper  than  my 
father,  for  I  haven't  lent  my  friend  any  money. 
Lecount  always  makes  a  show  of  liking  George 
— I  believe  to  annoy  me.  She  likes  the  admiral, 
too :  he  flatters  her  vanity.  He  always  invites 
her  to  come  with  me  to  St.  Crux.  He  lets  her 
have  one  of  the  best  bedrooms ;  and  treats  her 
as  if  she  was  a  lady.  She's  as  proud  as  Lucifer 
— she  likes  being  treated  like  a  lady— and  she 
pesters  me  every  autumn  to  go  to  St.  Crux. 
What's  the  matter  ?  What  are  you  taking  out 
your  pocket-book  for  P" 

"  I  want  the  admiral's  address,  Mr.  Vanstone 
— for  a  purpose  which  I  will  explain  imme- 
diately." 

With  those  words  Captain  Wragge  opened 
his  pocket-bock,  and  wrote  down  the  address 
from  Mr.  Noel  Vanstone's  dictation,  as  follows  : 
'  Admiral  Bartram,  St.  Crux-in-the-Marsh,  near 
Ossory,  Essex." 

"  Good !"  cried  the  captain,  closing  his  pocket- 
book  again.  "  The  only  difficulty  that  stood  in 
our  way,  is  now  cleared  out  of  it.  Patience,  Mr. 
Vanstone— patience !  Let  us  take  up  my  in- 


structions again  at  the  point  where  we  dropped 
them.  Give  me  five  minutes'  more  attention ;  and 
you  will  see  your  way  to  your  marriage,  as  plainly 
as  I  see  it.  On  the  day  after  to-morrow,  you 
declare  you  are  tired  of  Aldborough ;  and  Mrs. 
Lecount  suggests  St.  Crux.  You  don't  say  yes 
or  no  on  the  spot— you  take  the  next  day  to 
consider  it — and  you  make  up  your  mind  the  last 
thing  at  night  to  go  to  St.  Crux  the  first  thing 
in  the  morning.  Are  you  in  the  habit  of  super- 
intending your  own  packing  up?  or  do  you 
usually  shift  all  the  trouble  of  it  on  Mrs.  Le- 
count's  shoulders  ?" 

"  Lecount  has  all  the  trouble,  of  course ;  Le- 
count is  paid  for  it !  But  I  don't  really  go,  do 
I?" 

"  You  go  as  fast  as  horses  can  take  you  to  the 
railway ;  without  having  held  any  previous  com- 
munication with  this  house,  either  personally  or 
by  letter.  You  leave  Mrs.  Lecount  behind  to 
pack  up  your  curiosities,  to  settle  with  the 
tradespeople,  and  to  follow  you  to  St.  Crux  the 
next  morning.  The  next  morning  is  the  tenth 
morning.  On  the  tenth  morning  she  receives 
the  letter  from  Zurich ;  and  if  you  only  carry  out 
my  instructions,  Mr.  Vanstone — as  sure  as  you 
sit  there,  to  Zurich  she  goes  !" 

Mr.  Noel  Vanstone's  colour  began  to  rise 
again,  as  the  captain's  stratagem  dawned  on  him 
at  last  in  its  true  light. 

"  And  what  am  I  to  do  at  St.  Crux  ?"  he  in- 
quired. 

"  Wait  there  till  I  call  for  you,"  replied  the 
captain.  "  As  soon  as  Mrs.  Lecount's  back  is 
turned,  I  will  go  to  the  church  here  and  give  the 
necessary  notice  of  the  marriage.  The  same  day 
or  the  next,  I  will  travel  to  the  address  written 
down  in  my  pocket-book — pick  you  up  at  the 
admiral's — and  take  you  on  to  London  with  me 
to  get  the  license.  With  that  document  in  our 
possession,  we  shall  be  on  our  way  back  to  Aid- 
borough,  while  Mrs.  Lecount  is  on  her  way  out 
to  Zurich — and  before  she  starts  on  her  return, 
journey,  you  and  my  niece  will  be  man  and  wife  f 
There  are  your  future  prospects  for  you.  What 
do  you  think  of  them  ?" 

"What  a  head  you  have  got !"  cried  Mr.  Noel 
Vanstone,  in  a  sudden  outburst  of  enthusiasm. 
"  You're  the  most  extraordinary  man  I  ever  met 
with.  One  would  think  you  had  done  nothing  all 
your  life  but  take  people  in." 

Captain  Wragge  received  that  unconscious  tri- 
bute to  his  native  genius,  with  the  complacency 
of  a  man  who  felt  that  he  thoroughly  deserved  it. 

"I  have  told  you  already,  my  dear  sir,"  he 
said,  modestly,  "  that  I  never  do  things  by 
halves.  Pardon  me  for  reminding  you  that  we 
have  no  time  for  exchanging  mutual  civilities. 
Are  you  quite  sure  about  your  instructions  ? 
I  daie  not  write  them  down,  for  fear  of  accidents. 
Try  the  system  of  artificial  memory — count  your 
instructions  off,  after  me,  on  your  thumb  and 
your  four  fingers.  To-day,  you  tell  Mrs.  Lecount 
I  have  tried  to  take  you  in  with  my  relatives' 
works  of  Art.  To-morrow,  you  cut  me  on  the 
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parade.  The  day  after,  you  refuse  to  go  out,  you 
get  tired  of  Aldborough,  and  you  allow  Mrs.  Le- 
count  to  make  her  suggestion.  The  next  day, 
you  accept  the  suggestion.  And  the  next  day 
to  that,  you  go  to  St.  Crux.  Once  more,  my  dear 
sir!  Thumb — works  of  Art.  Forefinger— cut 
me  on  the  parade.  Middle  finger — tired  of  Aid- 
borough.  Third  finger— take  Lecount's  advice. 
Little  finger — off  to  St  Crux.  Nothing  can  be 
clearer — nothing  can  be  easier  to  do.  Is  there 
anything  you  don't  understand  ?  Anything  that 
I  can  explain  over  again,  before  you  go  ?" 

"  Only  one  thing,"  said  Mr.  Noel  Vanstone. 
"  Is  it  settled  that  I  am  not  to  come  here  again, 
before  I  go  to  St.  Crux?" 

"Most  decidedly!"  answered  the  captain. 
"  The  whole  success  of  the  enterprise  depends  on 
your  keeping  away.  Mrs.  Lecount  will  try  the 
credibility  of  everything  you  say  to  her,  by  one 
test— the  test  of  your  communicating,  or  not, 
with  this  house.  She  will  .watch  you,  night  and 
day !  Don't  call  here,  don't  send  messages,  don't 
write  letters— don't  even  go  out  by  yourself. 
Let  her  see  you  start  for  St.  Crux,  on  her  sug- 
gestion ;  with  the  absolute  certainty  in  her  own 
mind  that  you  have  followed  her  advice,  without 
communicating  it  in  any  form  whatever  to  me  or 
to  my  niece.  Do  that,  and  she  must  believe  you,  on 
the  best  of  all  evidence  for  our  interests,  and  the 
worst  for  hers— the  evidence  of  her  own  senses." 

With  those  last  words  of  caution,  he  shook 
Mr.  Noel  Vanstone  warmly  by  the  hand,  and 
sent  him  home  on  the  spot. 

Captain,  Wragge  retired  to  rest  that  night  in 
high  spirits.  He  jocosely  apostrophised  the  ex- 
tinguisher in  his  candlestick,  as  he  raised  it  to 
put  the  light  out.  "  If  I  could  only  drop  you  on 
Mrs.  Lecount,"  said  the  captain,  "  I  might  bid 
good- by  to  the  last  anxiety  left,  on  this  side  of 
the  wedding-day !" 

THE  IRISH  CONVICT'S  PROGRESS. 

IN  one  of  the  Louvre  galleries  is  to  be 
seen  a  grim  and  ghastly  piece  of  painting, 
which  is  usually  encircled  by  a  throng  of  ad- 
mirers of  the  morbid.  It  represents  a  murderer 
flying  over  the  earth  with  his  bloody  knife  dis- 
played conspicuously  in  his  hand,  while,  from  be- 
hind, an  avenging  and  supernatural  spirit  presses 
on  him  closely,  waving  a  spectral  sword.  The 
allegory  typifies  Crime  pursued  by  Justice.  It 
is  of  thegrand  French  school ;  was  bought  by  the 
nation ;  and  has,  no  doubt,  considerable  merit. 

It  is  valuable,  however,  apart  from  its  pic- 
torial excellence,  as  illustrating  the  popular 
ideal  as  regards  crime  and  punishment  in  their 
relation  to  the  community.  If  it  dwells  on  the 
disagreeable  subject  at  all — always  distasteful 
and  unpalatable — it  is  only  in  company  with  its 
appropriate  antidote  —  punishment,  full,  sound, 
satisfactory,  and  substantial.  Crime  is  one  of  the 
necessary  corruptions  of  society ;  but  society 
has  within  itself  the  sure  arm  of  chastisement, 
which  shall  be  thus  a  vindication  of  its  out- 


raged laws.   This  is  the  popular  notion  of  crime 
and  its  repression. 

So,  at  our  general  jail  deliveries — when  the 
judges  of  assize  come  their  rounds  purging  the 
prisons,  and  the  long  strings  of  malefactors 
defile  through  the  dock,  and  Messrs.  Thurtell, 
Greenacre,  Palmer,  and  other  distinguished  mur- 
derers, through  long  weary  days  of  witnesses 
and  depositions,  and  examinations  and  cross- 
examinations,  and  counsels'  speeches  and  judge's 
charge,  and  deliberations  of  jurymen,  have  been 
successfully  hunted  to  conviction — we,  who  are 
interested  in  the  peace  and  order  of  our  country, 
rub  our  hands  with  satisfaction,  rejoicing  that 
there  has  been  no  miscarriage  of  justice.  The 
ugly  drama  is  happily  complete.  Society  hr,s 
done  its  part. 

To  different  minds  the  idea  of  punishment 
will  present  itself  under  different  views,  and  for 
different  objects.  One  may  be  called  the  eye 
for  eye  and  tooth  for  tooth  idea,  which  is  really 
the  favourite  notion  of  punishment  with  the 
vulgar.  The  maimed  and  beaten  woman  chuckles 
as  she  tells  how  she  "got"  her  assaulter  "six 
months  and  hard  labour."  The  natural  feeling 
is,  that  he  who  inflicted  pain  or  injury,  should 
himself  suffer  pain  or  injury,  in  some  shape 
corresponding.  But  this  is  but  a  small  part 
of  the  complex  idea  of  punishment.  There 
is  a  corruption  in  the  mind  which  led  to  the 
original  crime.  This,  after  the  penalty  has 
been  satisfied,  naturally  remains,  is  possibly 
strengthened,  and  on  release  will  lead  to  fresh 
offence.  It  would  appear,  then,  that  punish- 
ment should  be  of  such  severity  as  to  deter  and 
to  have  soundly  terrified  the  criminal  mind. 
This  should  surely  enter  into  the  notion  of 
punishment.  Again,  it  should  have  the  effect 
of  scaring  others  who  have  not  yet  sinned,  and 
thus  keep  the  community  pure.  "Finally,  there 
is  some  gain  in  the  removal,  wholesale  or  even 
temporary,  of  the  infected  particles  from  among 
us.  For  the  time,  contagion  is  prevented  from 
spreading.  All  these  are  useful  elements  in  the 
consideration  of  punishments. 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  under  the  trans- 
porting system  of  our  ancestors,  brutal  certainly 
for  its  severity,  these  results  were  attained  in  a 
broad  sort  of  fashion.  No  doubt  there  were 
monstrous  evils  in  the  details ;  and  a  mass  of 
indiscriminate  rascality,  seething  and  ferment- 
ing together  in  a  huge  prison  caldron,  would 
of  itself  fructify  and  multiply  in  a  sort  of 
spontaneous  generation.  Still,  when  the  cal- 
dron was  full  it  would  be  tilted  and  its  contents 
spread  over  the  huge  surface  of  the  colonial 
wastes  and  prairies,  which  absorbed  it  more  or 
less  innocuously.  We  thus  get  rid  of  our  corrup- 
tions in  bulk  ;  very  much  after  the  principle  of 
a  sort  of  mort  au  mouche's  paper,  which  those 
plagued  with  flies  lay  in  their  parlour-windows 
in  the  sun. 

But  suddenly,  towards  the  year  eighteen 
iiundred  and  forty-nine,  it  became  understood 

t  these  useful  drains  would  be  stopped, 
and  that  our  thriving  colonies  had  objected— - 
reasonably  enough — to  be  any  longer  turned  to 
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the  use  of  sewers  for  the  Mother  Country.  We 
could  no  longer  "flush"  off  our  criminals  in 
that  direction.  The  caldron  of  corruption, 
now  filling  more  rapidly  than  ever,  must  be 
emptied,  not,  as  before,  over  wild  regions  where 
handwork,  and  the  necessity  of  earning  subsis- 
tence, would  neutralise  all  thoughts  of  guilt, 
but  over  our  own  land.  Must  be  :  for  the  huma- 
nity of  a  more  enlightened  time  had  introduced 
shorter  and  more  suitable  sentences  of  seven 
and  fourteen  years.  When  it  is  mentioned  that 
in  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-nine,  the 
number  of  offenders  proceeded  against  in  England 
and  Wales  alone,  reached  the  sum  of  nearly 
half  a  million,  and  the  fact  became  apparent 
that  we  were  to  receive  back  a  good  portion  of 
this  scum,  it  may  be  well  conceived  what  surprise 
and  alarm  filled  men's  minds.  The  mere  pre- 
sence and  inconvenience  of  such  fellow-citizens 
was  the  least  portion  of  the  evil :  for  an  efficient 
police  and  the  vigour  of  the  law  might  reason- 
ably be  assumed  to  be  some  protection.  But 
the  real  danger  arose  from  the  presence  of  this 
venom  whicli  was  to  be  absorbed  into  the  healthy 
veins  of  the  country,  spreading  corruption  in 
a  fearfully  increasing  ratio. 

The  empire  was  aghast ;  but  still  it  was  no 
more  than  a  nine  days'  wonder  of  nine  days' 
panic  ;  and  it  was  believed  the  thing  would  come 
right.  In  the  mean  time  (in  1853)  the  new  system 
began,  and  a  discharge  of  some  two  thousand 
convicts  annually  began  to  set  in  silently. 

The  working  of  this  ticket-of-leave  system  in 
practice  is  tolerably  well  known,  and  regarded 
with  uncomfortable  feelings  by  the  public.  In 
theory,  however,  it  supposed  the  repentant  con- 
vict behaving  with  a  beautiful  regularity  within 
his  prison,  seeking  the  chaplain's  society,  and  thus 
qualifying  himself  for  an  early  release.  On  being 
restored  to  freedom,  the  theory  again  was  that 
the  converted  convict  moved  and  had  his  being 
and  performed  what  lawful  duties  he  could  find 
under  a  sort  of  legal  espionage,  giving  a  species 
of  bail  for  his  good  conduct  in  the  shape  of  a 
fresh  re-commitment  to  prison  should  he  trans- 
gress. But  practically  the  effect  of  this  whole- 
some regulation  was,  that  the  community  be- 
came filled  with  hordes  of  ruffians  at  large, 
bolder  and  more  dangerous,  through  past  im- 
punity and  remission  of  punishment,  free  men 
who  should  be  in  jail;  unwatched,  too,  for  the 
police  of  the  country  considered  such  tremendous 
duties  as  forming  no  part  of  their  functions. 

We  were  then  gradually  helped  to  the  frightful 
discovery  that  no  fewer  than  twenty-two  thou- 
sand known  thieves  were  proceeded  against ; 
and  that  as  surely  as  we  set  a  convict  at  liberty, 
so  surely  were  we  sending  out  licensed  despera- 
does to  work  mischief  to  persons  and  properties. 

It  was  plain  that  something  must  be  done, 
and  that  speedily.  It  was  altogether  too  quix- 
otic to  expect  that  a  State  should  supply  in- 
struments for  its  own  destruction.  It  was 
clear  the  only  safety  was  in  a  recurrence  to 
the  old  principle,  subject  to  an  important  modi- 
fication. Formerly  we  got  rid  botli  of  criminal 
and  man  together ;  both  were  expelled  from  the 


system  by  deportation.  Now,  since  we  must 
keep  the  man,  could  it  not  be  possible  to  get 
rid  of  the  criminal  alone  ?  If  he  must  be 
turned  loose  among  honest  and  civilised  men, 
could  it  not  be  after  some  process  of  purifica- 
tion, and  some  rite  by  which  the  old  demon  of 
criminality  shall  be  exercised  ? 

And  this  is  the  basis  of  the  new  system  of 
criminal  treatment  which  has  spread  into  every 
country  whose  civilisation  is  at  all  advanced. 

All  are  agreed  that  the  mere  infliction  of  pain 
upon  the  evil-doer,  by  way  of  retaliation  for 
pain  that  he  inflicted,  is  a  very  minor  matter 
in  a  great  scheme  for  suppression  of  crime. 
Jails,  too,  are  now  universally  reformed — classi- 
fication has  been  introduced,  so  that  the  whole 
mass  shall  not  ferment,  and  all  particles  become 
equally  leavened  with  the  one  corrupt  principle. 
In  short,  prisoners  now  are  punished,  and  re- 
formed— re-formed  in  its  strictest  sense— made 
into  new  men.  The  prison  was  not  to  be 
merely  a  place  of  pain,  but  a  crucible  in  which 
criminal  dross  could  be  skimmed  away,  and  an 
innocent  precipitate  left  to  be  sent  forth  at  the 
proper  time. 

There  was  a  sound  principle  recommending 
itself  by  reason  and  common  sense — by  economy 
both  of  time,  and  money,  and  morals — and  by  a 
hundred  other  advantages  so  obvious  that  it  is 
marvellous  how  it  escaped  notice  centuries 
back.  Rather  it  did  not  so  much  escape 
notice ;  it  suggested  itself  to  the  thoughtful 
and  the  good  over  and  over  again.  But  there 
existed  then,  as  there  exists  now,  that  disincli- 
nation in  the  administration  of  the  country,  to 
be  moved  by  the  advice  of  those  in  the  crowd, 
and  who  are  unaccredited  by  office.  And  those 
to  whom  the  memory  of  one  Oliver  Goldsmith 
is  dear,  and  to  whom  the  story  of  his  Vicar  is 
the  sweetest  reading  for  simplicity,  pathos, 
quaintness,  poetry,  and  humour,  will  not  be  sur- 
prised to  find  that  the  wise  and  humane  notions 
of  our  day  in  reference  to  prisons  are  distinctly 
set  forth  in  this  precious  little  romance.  A 
century  ago,  all  but  three  years,  when  in  Eng- 
land prisons  were  no  more  than  vile  Alsatias 
and  noisome  cellars  of  reeking  crime ;  and  in 
Ireland,  dens  of  which  we  may  find  a  perfect 
picture  in  the  Dublin  Black  Dog,  described 
graphically  in  Mr.  Gilbert's  excellent  history; — 
at  this  degraded  era  Oliver  Goldsmith,  whose 
serious  speeches  were  a  source  of  infinite  amuse- 
ment to  his  facetious  friends,  wrote  the  famous 
prison  scene  in  the  Vicar,  wherein  is  set  out 
what  should  be  the  principle  for  dealing  with 
crime. 

The  true  principle  being  at  last  recognised, 
some  progress  was  made.  But  in  England  we 
were  not  yet  even  at  the  beginning.  The  best 
intentions  will  not  alone  ensure  success.  It 
was  indeed  decreed  that  criminals  should  be  re- 
formed; but  the  procedure  for  that  purpose 
was  a  great  science,  in  which  it  was  fancied 
that  we  were  skilled,  but  of  which  we  did  not 
know  even  the  rudiments.  The  Utopian  idea 
of  reformation  began  and  ended  with  a  perfect 
jail.  The  old  cesspools  were  scaveugered  out 
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and  levelled.  Enormous  sums  were  sunk  in 
costly  prison  palaces,  and  architects  ran  riot  in 
ingenious  devices  of  separate  cells,  galleries, 
lanes  radiating  from  a  centre  like  the  spokes  of 
a  large  wheel.  Convicts  were  experimented 
on  with  ingenious  devices — made  into  imita- 
tions of  the  misericordia  society  at  Florence, 
by  wearing  caps  with  eye-holes  in  them,  and 
were  pampered  in  a  substantial  basis  of  good 
sound  diet — the  very  best  per  contract.  This 
was  the  new  system  which,  being  carried  out  at 
a  startling  cost,  might  reasonably  be  expected 
to  be  prolific  in  results.  Some  doubting  spirits 
whispered,  indeed,  that  here  prisons  were  re- 
formed, but  prisoners  scarcely.  And  no  doubt 
certain  gross  things  being  swept  away  did  pro- 
duce amelioration.  The  herding  of  criminal 
cattle  together  in  one  indiscriminate  shed  was 
no  more ;  and  thus  those  who  were  but  par- 
tially tainted  were  prevented  from  becoming 
utterly  rotten  by  contamination.  But  still,  on 
looking  for  facts  as  a  test  of  the  efficacy  of  the 
new  system  in  turning  criminals  into  innocent 
members  of  society,  it  is  ascertained  beyond  a 
doubt  that  a  large  proportion  of  arrested  evil- 
doers, are  old  offenders.  There  is  a  suspicion 
abroad  that  tickets-of-leave  arc  uo  more  than 
letters  of  marque. 

This  is  scarcely  cheering  as  the  result  of  a  sys- 
tem on  which  enthusiasm,  earnestness,  money, 
and  the  labour  of  good  men,  have  been  lavished. 
And  yet  it  is  a  little  remarkable  that  in  a  con- 
tiguous island  there  has  also  been  at  work  a  new 
prison  system,  in  which  costly  jails,  separate 
systems,  galleries,  wheel-spoke  promenades,  and 
the  rest,  have  their  place ;  but  with  this  diffe- 
rence :  that  these  elements  are  not  considered 
the  reform  of  the  prisoners.  They  are  not  the 
system,  but  adjuncts  of  the  system.  And  the 
remarkable  result  of  the  practice  in  the  island 
alluded  to,  is  this  : 

THAT  OUT  OF  EVERY  HUNDRED  CRIMINALS 
DISCHARGED  AS  REFORMED,  ONLY  TEN  RETURN 
ON  A  FRESH  CONVICTION. 

This  comes  of  no  other  than  the  famous  Irish 
convict  system,  worked  and  perfected  on  the 
basis  of  Captain  Machonochie's  plan,  by  its 
zealous  prophet  Sir  Walter  Crofton,  of  which 
shall  be  given  a  detailed  account. 

We  may  suppose  for  a  moment  that  the 
English  judges  of  assize  are  on  their  rounds.  We 
will  suppose,  also,  that  Messrs.  Sheppard  and 
Wild,  two  professionals  of  eminence,  have  been 
satisfactorily  convicted,  and  just  "  put  forward" 
to  hear  their  respective  sentences.  Mr.  John 
Sheppard  has  entered  a  house  "  burglariously," 
and  is  "  impressively  "  sentenced  to  seven  years' 
penal  servitude.  Mr.  Wild,  who  has  beaten  a 
fellow-creature  with  a  bludgeon  to  within  a 
hair's-breadth  of  murder,  is  also  impressively 
consigned  to  fifteen  years'  penal  servitude — 
a  sentence  acknowledged  by  that  gentleman  with 
an  easy  and  familiar  leer. 

About  the  same  time  we  may  assume  that  the 
Irish  judges  are  busy  with  their  task  of  sifting 
and  filtering  the  calendar,  and  that  .Messrs. 
Murphy  and  Callaghan,  two  offenders,  are  "  set 


forward  "  to  receive  sentence.  Mr.  Murphy  is 
consigned  to  a  duress  of  seven  years,  like  his 
English  brother,  but  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Cal- 
laghan, even  at  this  early  stage,  something  tes- 
tifies to  the  excellence  of  the  Irish  system ;  for 
the  jail  governor  steps  forward  with  a  tabulated 
form,  which  states  that  Mr.  Callaghan  has  been 
a  previous  offender,  and  in  consequence  receives 
the  severer  penalty  of  fifteen  years.  This  profit- 
able result,  the  true  test  of  gauging  the  punish- 
ment by  the  offence,  has  been  arrived  at  through 
the  machinery  of  the  perfect  Irish  police  organisa- 
tion ;  for,  on  the  arrest  of  every  prisoner  who  has 
the  slightest  appearance  of  familiarity  with  his 
calling,  either  a  photographic  portrait,  or  a 
sort  of  "  signalement"  of  the  minutest  de- 
scription, is  forwarded  to  Dublin  Castle,  and 
by  careful  indexes  the  offender  is  hunted  down 
in  the  books  of  the  convicts'  prisons.  Thus  even 
at  the  outset,  before  punishment  is  suffered,  a 
juster  apportionment  is  arrived  at,  and,  as  will 
be  seen  presently,  the  system  is  ensured  that 
length  of  time  which  in  the  case  of  habitual 
offenders  is  absolutely  necessary  to  give  it  fair 
play. 

We  shall  first  trace  the  progress  of  Messrs. 
Murphy  and  Callaghan  through  their  vatious 
stages  of  reformation ;  and  it  will  be  seen  whe- 
ther, without  any  reference  to  results,  the  system 
recommends  itself. 

Messrs.  Murphy  and  Callaghan  are  presently 
brought  to  Dublin,  from  whatever  quarter  of 
the  country  they  may  have  had  their  trial  in, 
and  are  conducted  to  a  huge  fortress-like  build- 
ing, situate  in  a  healthy  suburb,  and  whose 
quality  is  marked  out  with  a  fatal  distinctness, 
by  the  huge  tower-like  pair  of  chimneys  which 
rise  in  the  centre  of  every  model  jail.  This 
is  the  Mountjoy  Prison,  where,  what  may  be 
called,  the  annealing  process  takes  place.  It 
is  felt  that,  with  the  criminal  native  fresh  from 
crime,  and  inflamed  and  resentful  at  the  punish- 
ment just  inflicted,  it  would  be  idle  attempting 
any  experiments  through  mere  moral  appeals ; 
and  this,  too,  becomes  precisely  the  time  when 
the  penal  portion,  or  physical  suffering  with 
which  to  a  certain  degree  every  crime  should 
be  visited,  may  be  fitly  applied.  Accordingly, 
here  the  wholesome  terrors  of  the  silent  system, 
and  the  separate  system,  are  put  in  force.  It  is. 
conceded  even  by  its  most  determined  opponents, 
that  the  effect  of  this  treatment,  if  not  effica- 
cious for  reformation,  is  at  least  sure  and  certain 
as  a  terrible  deterrent — if  anything,  almost  too 
severe :  setting  into  operation,  even  at  this 
gloomy  stage  of  this  famous  Irish  system,  the 
secret  and  power  01  which  lies  not  in  this  special 
point  or  that,  but  in  a  general  leaven  through 
the  whole,  seasoning  every  portion.  The  mystery 
lies  in  treating  each  prisoner  as  though  he  were 
the  solitary  tenant  of  the  prison ;  and  not  as  a 
vile  single  cast  from  a  corrupt  matrix,  which  has 
cast  a  thousand  others  precisely  similar  to  him- 
self. He  is  not  held  to  be  a  number,  or  a  name, 
an  abstraction  in  pen  and  ink  on  the  books  of  the 
establishment.  But  he  is  held  to  be  a  living  man, 
with  a  soul,  and  with  reason. 
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The  ground  being  thus  got  ready  by  a  very 
rude  diet,  and  an  utter  deprivation  of  all  in- 
teresting employment  during  the  first  three 
months,  the  system  comes  into  play  ;  and  this, 
curiously  enough,  by  explaining  the  system  to 
him.  It  is  impressed  upon  him — not  in  a  cold, 
official  fashion,  but  in  free  personal  interviews, 
and  by  the  means  of  lectures  over  and  over 
again  repeated,  like  a  course  of  scholastic  train- 
ing— that  the  length  or  shortness  of  his  impri- 
sonment is  to  depend  upon  himself;  that  his 
prison  existence  is  not  to  be  one  weary  blank  of 
monotony — the  cheerless,  unchanged  interior  of 
cell  from' the  first  day  to  the  last — but  a  pro- 
gressive ascent,  marked  by  change  and  variety, 
improvement,  moral  and  physical,  encourage- 
ment and  co-operation  from  superiors,  and, 
finally,  as  just  mentioned,  an  early  and  speedier 
enlargement.  These  advantages  are  enforced 
on  him  as  entirely  depending  on  his  own  con- 
duct —  not  merely  a  negative  observance  of 
prison  rules  or  sanctimonious  demeanour — but  a 
positive  good  behaviour  under  probation  and 
trial  and  different  circumstances.  Daily  it  is 
instilled  into  him  that  there  are  to  be  stages  in 
his  probation,  that  it  is  actually  possible  for  him 
to  irifprove  his  condition — not  at  the  end  of  six 
years'  time,  which  would  be  so  remote  as  to 
nave,  practically,  little  or  no  influence — but 
within  the  next  eight  or  nine  months,  which  is 
a  point  near  enough  to  be  a  sufficient  spur  to 
hard  labour.  Thus,  though  Messrs.  Murphy 
and  Callaghan  may  have  entered  their  separate 
cells  full  of  a  dogged  scowling  hostility,  and  a 
rooted  conviction  that  governors  and  jailers 
were  their  natural  enemies,  it  must  gradually 
break  on  them  that  these  odious  officials  are 
(for  whatever  object)  strangely  anxious  to  co- 
operate with  them  in  improving  their  condition 
and  shortening  their  imprisonment.  Or  it  will 
at  once  strike  those  gentlemen  that  it  is  in 
their  interest  to  strive  and  rise  by  good  con- 
duct from  stage  to  stage;  and  they  will  not  be 
slow  to  follow  in  prison  the  calling  they  have  fol- 
lowed all  through  life.  And,  though  this  would 
be  but  a  very  unsatisfactory  motive,  taken  as 
a  state  of  mind  suited  for  reformation,  it  is 
quite  sufficient  for  the  managers  of  the  system, 
at  the  beginning,  as  a  basis  for  their  future 
efforts. 

In  their  separate  cells,  then,  Messrs.  Murphy 
and  Callaghan  are  yet  to  pick  oakum  for  the  first 
three  months  of  their  term.  This  labour  is 
chosen  as  being  of  a  monotonous  and  unintel- 
lectual  sort.  The  diet  is  rough  and  low.  After 
the  three  months  the  labour  is  changed  to  some- 
thing of  a  sort  where  the  mind  can  find  some 
variety  and  a  little  interest,  such  as  boot- 
closing,  and  the  diet  is  improved.  All,  too, 
look  forward  to  the  shortening  of  that  nine 
months  into  eight ;  and  the  result  of  this  appeal 
cither  to  the  interest  or  better  feelings  of  the 
criminals  in  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty 
was,  that  out  of  two  hundred  and  thirteen  tenants 
of  the  prison,  no  fewer  than  one  hundred  and 
seventy  were  found  not  to  have  committed  even 
the  slightest  breach  of  the  rules,  and  thus 


shortened  this  portion  of  the  punishment  by  a 
month. 

Mr.  Murphy  has  possibly  been  refractory,  and 
is,  perhaps,  detained  to  work  out  his  ninth  month. 
Mr.  Callaghau  lias  been  docile,  possibly  hypocri- 
tical, or  has,  perhaps,  shrewdly  seen  that  a  change 
would  be  for  his  advantage.  He  is,  therefore, 
removed  after  only  eight  months'  residence.  He 
has  been  in  early  life  a  labourer  in  the  fields 
before  he  took  to  evil  courses,  so  he  is  de- 
spatched to  Spike  Island.  Or,  he  has  been 
a  skilled  handicraftsman,  and  is  sent  to  Philips- 
town — the  tradesman's  prison.  Railway  tra- 
vellers in  Ireland  often  discover  that  they 
have  some  strange  fellow-passengers  dressed  in 
the  unmistakable  prison  livery  of  blue  frieze, 
guarded  by  the  wonderfully-trained  Irish  police, 
armed  with  Enfield  rifles.  These  are  Mr.  Murphy 
and  Mr.  Callaghan  shifting  their  quarters. 

Spike  Island  is  a  huge  convict  depot  which,  a 
few  years  back,  was  bursting  with  nearly  three 
thousand  convicts.  Nature  has  bountifully  laid 
it  out,  especially  for  prison  treatment,  and  the 
Royal  Engineers  have  made  extensive  fortifica- 
tions heartily  co-operate  with  nature.  Mr.  Cal- 
laghan and  Mr.  Murphy  are  set  busily  to  work 
— quarrying,  trimming  and  chipping  stone,  in 
excavations,  and  other  severe  "  hodman's  work." 
They  are  also  put  to  carpenter's  and  smith's 
work,  if  they  have  any  skill  in  that  way.  They 
are,  moreover,  taught  the  various  trades  of  ma- 
sons, carpenters,  smiths,  shoemakers — a  prac- 
tice common  enough  in  other  convict  prisons ; 
but  which  is  here  made  an  element  of  the  system 
by  being  held  out  as  a  reward  to  the  deserving 
and  well  conducted. 

At  this  stage,  sets  in  the  "  mark "  system 
on  which  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  dwell, 
being  a  matter  of  pure  detail.  The  principle  of 
a  steady  and  gradual  promotion — marked  by  nice 
shades — is  carried  out,  and  the  convict  is  made 
to  perceive  the  advantage  by  small  but  percep- 
tible advantages,  and  is  stimulated  by  a  little 
personal  distinction  in  the  shape  of  badges,  which 
proclaim  his  progress  conspicuously.  If  he  at- 
tain the  highest  number  of  marks — which  is  nine 
each  month — for  twelve  months  successively,  he 
steps  into  a  superior  class  of  this  Spike  Island 
stage— is  kept  apart  from  the  common  and  more 
degraded  herd,  which  is  an  appeal  to  his  self- 
respect  and  pride,  as  though  they  were  not 
worthy  to  associate  with  him;  thus,  in  spite 
of  himself,  there  is  a  sort  of  emulation  excited, 
the  fruits  of  which  may  at  once  be  realised,  in 
the  shape  of  presents  and  tangible  rewards — 
which,  too,  at  the  same  time  are  helping  him  on 
to  an  abridgment  of  his  term.  Every  mark  is 
therefore  coveted  and  greedily  contested;  and 
the  directors  assure  us  that  any  sacrifice  of 
physical  comfort  would  be  cheerfully  submitted 
to,  sooner  than  risk  the  loss  of  a  mark ;  for  that 
implies  instant  degradation. 

Pausing  here,  it  will  be  seen  that  this  sort  of 
prison  vitality,  even  if  it  did  not  go  further,  must 
be  a  far  healthier  state  of  mind  than  the  dull  in- 
action of  the  common  prisons.  All  the  common 
inducements  which  sweeten  the  labour  of  free 
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men  outside,  are  at  work  in  this  case.  For 
there  is  emulation  with  his  fellows,  encourage- 
ment from  those  over  him,  and  above  all  a  sure 
and  certain  hope  that  his  condition,  by  a  little 
care  and  exertion,  will  be  better  and  better 
every  succeeding  mouth..  If  Mr.  Murphy's 
conduct  has  been  steady  and  orderly  at  Spike 
Island,  he  will  only  be  detained  there  three 
years  and  four  months  out  of  his  seven  years' 
term.  If  Mr.  Callaghan  have  been  similarly  ex- 
emplary, he  will  have  to  remain  seven  years  and 
four  months  out  of  his  fifteen.  At  the  end  of 
those  terms  both  will  be  ripe  for  the  grand  dis- 
tinguishing treatment  of  the  Irish  system — the 
"  intermediate"  stage. 

With  common  criminals,  when  the  day  of  en- 
largement arrives,  the  doors  are  flung  open,  and 
they  are  plunged  again  into  the  free  world,  as 
into  the  open  sea.  The  shock  must  be  about  as 
sudden;  especially  after  a  long  confinement  of 
seven  or  fifteen  years.  The  change  from  re- 
straint to  perfect  liberty  is  enough  to  dislocate 
even  better  balanced  organisations ;  and  though 
perhaps  the  terrors  of  their  late  place  of  abode 
.may  be  fresh,  still  it  is  found  on  experience 
that  they  are  not  sufficient.  In  the  way  of  these 
is  a  Discharged  Prisoners'  Aid  Society,  which 
interposes  between  the  late  convict  and  these 
new  dangers. 

In  the  Irish  system  it  is  arranged,  that  the 
prisoner  shall  not  be  rudely  plunged  into  free- 
dom ;  but  shall  climb  by  graduated  steps  into 
that  happy  condition.  So  that  almost  before 
Messrs.  Wild  and  Sheppard  shall  have  been  for- 
mally set  free,  they  shall  be  actually  enjoying — 
under  certain  precautions — a  sort  of  liberty  ; ' 
a  sort  of  amphibious  state,  where  the  good  and 
well  conducted  shall  be,  practically  speaking, 
almost  as  free  as  labouring  meu  are,  and  where 
for  those  only  who  are  inclined  to  be  troublesome 
does  anything  like  restraint  arise.  Such  a  place 
of  probation  may  be  accepted  at  once  as  emi- 
nently rational,  but  at  the  same  time  considered 
as  Utopian.  On  the  wild  common  of  Lusk,  some 
twenty  or  thirty  miles  from  Dublin,  in  view  of 
a  boisterous  sea,  is  to  be  seen  this  strange  spec- 
tacle of  a  prison  which  is  yet  no  prison,  and  of 
physically  free  men  who  are  yet  morally  pri- 
soners. 

On  this  wild  common  are  the  prisoners  doing 
battle,  and  severe  battle  it  is,  with  a  stubborn 
soil.  This  "labor  improbus"  is  all  the  better, 
for,  as  was  before  remarked,  it  has  a  sweetening 
wholesome  influence,  and  maketh  the  heart 
honest.  Very  different,  too,  this  open-air  hus- 
bandry to  that  prison  work  within  the  walls  of  a 
jail.  For  here  there  is  no  jail  in  sight,  neither 
are  there  jailers.  There  is,  indeed,  an  iron 
sleeping  room  not  far  away  which  maybe  moved 
about,  and  the  workmen  are  watched  over  by 
one  or  two  officers.  Above  all,  they  feel  that 
they  are  earning  their  bread  as  day  labourers, 
for  they  are  paid  by  the  week  the  sum  of  two 
shillings  and  sixpence.  In  the  evenings,  after 
the  hard  day's  toils,  some  strange  spectacles  are 
witnessed  on  that  wild  bleak  common.  The 
men  are  seen  gathered  in  one  of  the  large  huts 


round  an  intelligent  lecturer,  who  twice  a  week 
gives  them,  entertaining  lectures  on  useful 
topics.  To  reading,  which  has  been  previously 
learnt,  writing  and  arithmetic  are  now  added; 
prizes  are  given  ;  and  such  is  the  taste  acquired, 
that  the  sixpence  per  week  he  is  allowed  out  of 
his  earnings  often  goes  .in  a  book. 

Finally,  Messrs.  Murphy  and  Callaghan,  having 
served  in  this  intermediate  stage,  the  one  for  two 
years,  the  other  for  fifteen  months,  and  having 
conducted  themselves  with  propriety,  are  in- 
formed that  the  glad  day  of  their  liberation  is 
come,  and  are  set  free.  Mr.  Murphy's  term  is  thus 
shortened  by  twenty-one  months,  and  Mr.  Cal- 
laghan's  by  five  years.  This  is  a  result  they  have 
known  from  the  beginning;  they  have  worked 
their  way  to  it,  not  through  any  grace  or  favour 
from  authority,  but  through  their  own  hard  exer- 
tions, now  creeping  forward  a  little,  now  thrown 
back,  but  making  steadily  all  the  while  for  a  fixed 
goal.  It  is,  therefore,  resting  after  a  stern  proba- 
tion: and  a  moral  victory.  Very  different  their 
moral  state  from  the  moral  state-  of  those  who 
have  been  sunk  in  the  wet  slough  of  despond  of 
common  prison  life,  and  whose  only  probation  has 
been  that  of  brute  Travaux  Forces.  These  Irish 
convicts  come  forth  not  only  redeemed  but 
trained,  superior  far  to  the  common  run  of  la- 
bourer in  this  class.  So  that  actually  it  has  be- 
come a  qualification  for  employment  to  haw  been 
a  convict  prisoner.  But  we  are  not  cfone  with 
Mesgrs.  Murphy  and  Callaghan  yet. 

Though  the  fall  has  been  broken,  and  we  may 
reasonably  conclude  that  our  two  enlarged  con- 
victs will  do  nothing  to  discredit  their  training, 
still  it  is  felt  that  the  public  generally  have  a 
certain  claim  to  protection,  and  that  the  institu- 
tion which  is  so  confident  in  its  own  results  as 
to  set  prisoners  free,  should  give  some  guarantee 
to  the  public  for  its  safety  :  most  of  all,  if  that 
public  be  so  confiding  as  to  take  these  enlarged 
convicts  into  its  service.  Theoretically,  then, 
we  suppose  them  still  in  prison,  and  the  excel- 
lent police  organisation  of  Ireland  keeps  its  eye 
upon  them  anxiously ;  yet  not  so  as  to  harass.  It 
is  one  of  the  strangest  things  in  the  world  to 
walk  round  the  great  thoroughfare  of  Dublin 
and  to  hear  whispered,  by  one  in  the  secret, 
"  that  man  so  busy  scavengering  is  a  fifteen 
years'  convict ;  that  man  trowelling  so  neatly 
is  a  seven  years'  convict ;"  or  to  be  taken 
through  a  great  workshop  and  pointed  out  this 
man  and  that,  of  innocent  and  honest  expression, 
as  criminals  whose  sentences  are  not  yet  expired. 
Such  the  police  note  carefully.  These  "  leavers" 
must  report  themselves  at  stated  intervals.  A 
system,  it  will  be  said,  demoralising  and  degrad- 
ing. On  the  contrary,  for  in  this  instance  as  in 
the  whole  previous  treatment  of  the  Irish  con- 
vict system,  the  men  feel  that  this  comes  of 
no  antagonism  to  them,  but  more  of  co-opera- 
tion and  protection — protection  against  them- 
selves. So  when  any  symptoms  of  backsliding 
are  visible— and  these  usually  manifest  them- 
selves in  no  worse  shape  than  a  little  drink — 
the  offender  is  sent  before  one  of  the  direc- 
tors, who  firmly  but  kindly  admonishes.  Finally, 
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Messrs.  Murphy  and  Callaglian  being  really  and 
genuinely  free,  it  will  be  found  that  their  score 
of  punishment  stand  thus  : 


Mr.  Patrick 
Callaghan, 
15  years. 


months 
separate 

svstcm. 


7  years 

4  months 

Spike 

Island. 


2  years 
Inter- 
mediate P. 


5  years 

at  large 

under 

surveillance. 


So  with  Mr.  Murphy  in  proportion  to  his  term. 

But  this  Irish  convict  system  bears  fruit  far 
away  beyond  its  own  immediate  sphere.  In  Eng- 
j  laud,  the  common  plea  for  convicts  relapsing  is 
that  none  will  employ  them.  But  in  Ireland,  the 
directors  have  so  fairly  earned  the  public  faith, 
and  have  won  such  implicit  credit  in  their 
system,  that  convict  labour  is  in  eager  request, 
and  the  supply  does  not  equal  the  demand.  They 
make  the  best  of  trained  servants  and  labourers. 
Only  a  short  time  since,  a  lady  writes  from  the 
country  to  a  friend  in  town  for  a  nursery- 
governess,  and  after  diligent  inquiry,  it  is  dis- 
covered that  not  only  a  good  nursery-governess, 
but  far  away  the  best  that  could  be  found,  is  to 
be  selected  from  among  the  female  convicts. 
The  lady  accepted  the  choice  made  for  her. 

Such  is  the  Irish  convict  system  and  its  fruit. 
That  fruit  has  been  so  startling  and  unexpected, 

;    that  in  England  it  has  been  received  with  grave 

;  doubts  and  some  mistrust.  On  the  Continent, 
through  that  clearness  of  vision  which  foreigners 

'  have  for  all  real  discoveries,  it  has  been  heartily 
welcomed.  The  late  Count  Cavour  person- 
ally examined  into  it  and  approved.  In  Eng- 
land it  has  been  objected  that  the  Irish  sys- 

I  tern  has  to  deal  with  a  comparatively  innocent 
class  of  criminals,  if  such  a  phrase  may  be 
used.  In  answer,  the  directors  appeal  to  the 

1  names  of  evil-doers  in  their  books,  against 
whom  fifteen  and  twenty  previous  convictions 

:    have  been  established — who  have  been  proved  by 

'  the  fire  of  this  process — and  are  now  reformed. 
Again,  to  explain  that  large  amount  of  reforma- 

1    tion  (ninety-five  per  cent)  so  strikingly  contrasted 

!  with  the  ninety-five  per  cent  who  do  relapse  in 
England,  it  is  said  that  the  Irish  convict  flies  to 
England  to  avoid  the  pressure  of  the  espionage 
brought  to  bear  on  him ;  and  of  course  cannot 

;  figure  in  the  list  of  relapses  in  his  own  country. 
To  which  the  directors  of  the  Irish  system 

'.  reply,  that  they  can  account  (with  very  slight 
exceptions)  for  nearly  every  man  under  their 
care,  or  could  in  a  very  short  time :  which  seems 
a  satisfactory  answer  enough.  Finally,  these 
grounds  being  cut  away,  it  is  urged  that  this 
Irish  system  is  no  new  system ;  and  that  what 

'-.    is  all  but  an  "  intermediate"  system  may  be  seen 

I  at  Chatham  and  Portland.  There  the  convicts 
work  outside  their  prison,  and  quarry  stone  a 
mile  from  the  jail.  But  "  stone  walls  do  not  a 
prison  make,  nor  iron  bars  a  cage ;"  and  though 
not  in  jail  at  the  moment,  they  know  they  must 
return  there  that  evening.  If  Chatham  be  inter- 
mediate, so  are  the  huge  bagnes  at  Toulon  and 
Brest. 

The  director  of  the  costly  English  system 
— that  system  which  lays  out  its  happy  hunt- 
ing-grounds where  convicts  may  be  soothed  and 
pampered  into  decent  prison  behaviour  by  the 


agency  of  "puddings,"  "allowance  of  tea,  beer," 
and  gratuities  reaching  to  "  thirty  pounds" — 
has  bluntly  denied  the  efficacy  of  this  Irish 
prison  cure,  and  has  claimed  the  palm  of  success 
and  of  excellence  for  his  own. 

Now,  there  is  a  huge  fortress  of  restraint  at 
Wakefield,  the  West  Riding  prison,  conducted 
on  admirable  principles,  and,  as  will  be  seen,  di- 
rected by  an  enlightened  spirit  of  progress.  Hav- 
ing room  to  spare,  it  takes  in  the  overflow  from 
Pentonville  of  government  convicts.  Four  Visit- 
ing Justices  of  this  institution— a  little  alarmed 
by  the  fact  that  some  four-fifths  of  these  latter 
prisoners,  or  about  eighty-one  per  cent  of  their 
criminals,  were  coming  back  to  them  after  their 
release — with  an  admirable  spirit  determined  to 
set  sail  for  the  new  Dorado  of  prison  discipline,, 
and  personally  investigate  the  truth  of  these  glow- 
ing legends  of  reformation.  Their  first  experience 
was  almost  startling,  for,  on  entering  one  of  tha 
Dublin  prisons,  they  found  a  company  of  con- 
victs "  knocking  off  work,"  and  shouldering  their 
spades  preparatory  to  a  mile's  walk  through  the 
crowded  streets  of  a  crowded  capital.  There 
was  here  no  prison  dress,  no  guard  beyond  an- 
other workman,  also  shouldering  a  spade ;  and 
they  were  hurrying  off  to  dinner  like  other 
ordinary  and,  it  may  be  said,  honest  mechanics. 
The  Four  Visiting  Justices  were  not  a  little 
confounded  by  this  curious  sight,  and  almost 
half  converted. 

One  argument  which  had  been  pressed  on  the 
Four  Justices,  as  fatal  to  this  Irish  treatment, 
was  that  the  Celtic  temperament  was  more 
malleable  and  ductile,  and  more  pastoral,  in 
short  ;  and  that  in  a  huge  manufacturing- 
empire  whose  population  was  densely  crowded, 
and  whose  operations  were  more  complex,  and 
where  the  struggle  for  life  and  sustenance  was 
more  intense,  there  would  be  a  greater  field  for 
crime.  However,  a  photograph  book  copiously- 
stored  with  the  cartes  de  visite  of  malefactors, 
done  by  the  Silvy  of  the  jail,  was  presented 
for  the  inspection  of  the  Four  Justices,  and 
those  gentlemen,  fortified  as  they  were  by  a 
familiarity  with  the  type  of  countenance  which 
their  own  thirteen  hundred  Wakefield  prisoners 
could  furnish  them,  were  confounded  by  the 
tremendous  galaxy  of  ruffianism  which  blazed 
upon  them  through  the  medium  of  albumenised 
paper.  A  nearer  familiarity  with  the  originals 
of  these  interesting  likenesses  only  strength- 
ened the  convictions  of  the  Four  Justices, 
that  the  facial  type  of  Irish  criminality  fully 
rivalled,  if  it  did  not  exceed,  the  hideousness  of 
English  villany.  And  it  becomes  a  gratifying 
source  of  pride  for  the  upholders  of  the  Irish 
system,  that  these  gentlemen  have  reported  that 
the  human  soil  there,  was  as  rude  and  repulsive 
for  reformatory  tillage  as  the  criminal  ground  at 
home.  The  warders  in  the  jails  have  to  carry 
heavy  truncheons  for  their  own  security,  and 
the  ordinary  metropolitan  police,  while  patrol- 
ling the  suburbs  of  Dublin  at  night,  are  accus- 
tomed to  carry  cutlasses. 

This  truth,  however  unflattering  to  the  na- 
tional character,  is  further  triumphantly  sup- 
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ported  by  the  fact  that,  prior  to  the  Crofton 
administration,  the  Irish  convict's  character 
was  so  hopelessly  bad,  that  "  a  special  re- 
quest was  sent  from  Australia"  begging  that 
no  more  of  that  article  might  be  supplied  to 
the  colony  :  the  superintendent  despondingly  re- 
marking that  "  coercion  appears  to  be  the  only 
force  they  are  capable  of  appreciating." 

Another  point  that  struck  the  Four  Visiting 
Justices  was,  a  comparison  of  the  prison  bills 
furnished  to  the  respective  countries.  They 
found  that  Mr.  Sheppard,  in  England,  cost 
some  thirty-three  pounds  yearly  for  his  board 
and  lodging,  and  treatment  generally  ;  whereas 
Mr.  Sbeppard,  in  Ireland,  can  be  supported  for 
some  seven  pounds  less.  They  discovered,  top, 
that  no  less  than  six  prisons  have  been  closed  in 
Ireland,  from  an  absolute  dearth  of  criminal 
boarders  to  fill  them  with.  That  the  number 
of  government  convicts  in  Ireland  actually  di- 
minished during  five  years,  in  a  very  large  pro- 
portion ;  while  in  England  they  increased.  Again, 
the  Irish  prison  bill  has  decreased  fifty  thousand 
pounds  a  year,  while  the  English  has  increased 
by  nearly  eighty  thousand  pounds. 

The  Four  Visiting  Justices  made  also  some 
further  discoveries.  They  found  that,  while  for 
a  light  offence  a  "  short  sentence"  is  a  suitable 
punishment,  such  punishment  is  wholly  inade- 
quate for  the  case  of  hardened  offenders  who  have 
yet  been  guilty  of  only  a  light  offence.  A  short 
term  in  the  case  of  "an  habitual  offender" 
affords  no  opportunity  for  the  treatment  neces- 
sary in  so  serious  an  instance.  And  yet  under 
the  system  the  Eour  Visiting  Justices  left  be- 
hind them  at  home,  there  can  be,  beyond  ex- 
ceptional cases,  no  difference  between  a  first 
offender  and  a  hardened  criminal  both  convicted 
of  the  same  offence !  But  iu  Ireland,  had  they 
found  opportunity  to  be  present  at  the  assizes, 
they  would  have  heard  the  judge  use  some 
such  language  as  this — curiously  varying  the 
accustomed  formula  of  passing  sentence  :  "  Pa- 
trick Callaghan,  you  have  been  found  guilty 
of  a  larceny,  &c.  It  also  appears  from  the 
books  that  you  have  been  convicted  no  less  than 
five  times  on  former  occasions.  In  such  a  case 
as  yours  a  light  sentence  would  be  perfectly 
idle,  therefore,"  &c.  This  is  now  the  common 
practice,  and  in  Dublin  Castle  a  monster  cri- 
minal record  is  kept,  with  which  the  case  of 
every  newly  arrested  prisoner  is  compared.  His 
life  and  criminal  adventures  are  here  carefully 
registered,  indexed,  and  are  accessible  at  a 
moment's  notice. 

The  Four  Visiting  Justices  also  bethought 
them  of  the  popular  objection  to  that  police 
surveillance  over  what  are  called  ticket-of-leave 
men.  It  was  so  "  un-English,"  so  "  degrading," 
so  subversive  of  manly  self-reiving  independence. 
Anything  like  foreign  espionage  was  to  be  de- 
precated. But  somehow  it  occurred  to  the  Four 
Visiting  Justices,  and  occurred  with  much 
force,  that  "  these  sensitive  British  natures, 
whose  susceptibilities  were  wounded  by  observ- 
ance, were  virtually  prisoners  under  sentence — 
not,  indeed,  in  cells  or  confined  in  prison-yards — 


and  who,  if  they  were  not  allowed  this  special 
grace,  would  be  under  degrading  and  'unmanly' 
restraint." 


HEREDITARY  HEADSMEN. 

FROM  1685  to  1847 — that  is,  during  a  period 
of  one  hundred  and  sixty-two  years — the  office 
of  executioner  in  France  has  passed  through 
seven  generations  of  one  family,  who  have 
adopted  as  their  heraldic  device  a  cracked  bell 
between  three  red  stars  on  a  silver  shield,  having 
two  greyhounds  as  supporters,  with  the  motto, 
"SANS  SON,"  "Without  Sound" — a  rebus  on 
their  common  surname,  soon  to  become  extinct. 
Their  present  representative,  Monsieur  H.  San- 
son,  "  Ancien  Executeur  des  Hautes  (Euvres  de 
la  Cour  de  Paris"  (Late  Executor  of  the  High 
Works  of  the  Court  of  Paris),  has  employed  his 
leisure  in  putting  in  order,  drawing  up,  and 
publishing,  memoirs  of  himself  and  his  ancestors. 

The  first  volume  has  lately  appeared.  In 
two  days  the  edition  was  gone,  which  will  sur- 
prise no  one  who  remembers  that  it  was  a 
Sanson  (our  author's  grandfather)  who  had  to 
do  all  the  deadly  work  commanded  by  the  first 
French  Revolution.  His  great  -grandfather's- 
destiny  had  been  perhaps  even  more  terrible. 
Charles  Jean  Baptiste  Sanson,  born  in  Paris  on 
the  19th  of  April,  1719,  succeeded  his  father  on 
the  2nd  of  October,  1726 ;  and  as  it  was  im- 
possible for  a  boy  only  seven  years  of  age 
personally  to  fulfil  the  office  which  fell  to  his 
lot,  the  parliament  allowed  him  to  employ,  as 
a  substitute,  a  torturer  named  Prudhomme; 
exacting,  however,  that  the  ill-starred  child 
should  be  present  at  all  executions — which  in- 
cluded, at  that  time,  abominable  cruelties — in 
order  to  sanction  them  legally  by  his  presence. 
It  is  remarkable  to  find  a  case  of  minority  and 
regency  amongst  the  potentates  of  the  scaffold, 

The  Sansons,  though  isolated  from  general 
society  by  their  peculiar  position,  have  long 
enjoyed  the  reputation  of  being  humane,  well- 
educated,  and  even  polished  persons.  To  crown 
all,  the  ex-executioner  is  an  advocate  for  the 
abolition  of  the  punishment  of  death.  He  did 
not  at  all  like  the  task  of  killing  people.  The 
receipt  of  a  big  official  letter,  with  the  familiar 
big  official  seal,  containing,  as  he  knew,  some 
terrible  order  which  his  duty  compelled  him  to 
obey,  made  him  shudder  with  grief  and  terror, 
and  tremble  while  he  read  the  message.  It 
may  be  an  idea  new  to  many  people  that  an 
executioner  is  a  person  greatly  to  be  pitied. 

One  day,  a  big  letter  came  as  usual.  M. 
Sanson  took  for  granted  that  it  was  a  judicial 
order  to  inflict  the  final  penalty.  He  slowly 
mounted  the  flight  of  steps  in  front  of  his  hotel, 
and  entered  his  cabinet  to  break  open  the 
envelope  and  ascertain  the  appointed  time  and 
place.  He  found,  instead,  his  "Revocation:" 
an  order  releasing  him  from  his  functions  as 
executioner.  A  strange  and  indefinable  feeling 
came  over  him.  He  raised  his  eyes  to  the  por- 
traits of  his  ancestors ;  he  gazed  successively, 
he  says,  at  their  sombre  meditative  countenances, 
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cm  which  might  be  read  the  thought  which  had 
hitherto  marred  his  own  existence.  He  beheld 
his  grandfather,  in  a  shooting  dress,  mournfully 
leaning  on  the  barrel  of  his  gun,  the  other 
hand  caressing  his  dog :  probably  the  only  friend 
he  ever  had.  He  beheld  his  father  serious 
and  sad,  hat  in  hand,  and  dressed  in  the  suit 
of-mourning  he  constantly  wore.  He  seemed 
thus  to  acquaint  these  mute  witnesses  with  the 
close  of  the  fatality  which  had  weighed  upon  their 
race,  and  to  associate  them  with  his  next  action. 
Ringing  a  bell,  he  called  for  water  and  a  basin, 
and  then,  alone,  before  God,  who  sees  to  the 
bottom  of  the  heart,  he  solemnly  washed  the 
hands  which  the  blood  of  his  fellow-creatures 
was  no  more  to  pollute. 

Proceeding  to  his  mother's  room,  he  laid  on 
her  knees  the  missive  of  Monsieur  the  Minister 
of  Justice.  She  read  it,  and  turned  towards  him 
those  affectionate  eyes  from  which  lie  had  often 
derived  strength  and  courage,  sayiug,  "Blessed 
be  this  day,  my  son  !  It  relieves  you  at  last  of 
the  evil  part  of  the  heritage  of  your  fathers.  The 
remainder  you  will  enjoy  in  peace,  and  Provi- 
dence, perhaps,  may  have  further  gifts  in  store." 

The  next  day,  eighteen  candidates  competed 
for  the  bloody  inheritance.  Their  applications, 
backed  by  high  testimonials,  were  handed  about 
the  ministerial  ante-chambers.  It  is  clear  that 
there  was  no  difficulty  in  replacing  the  retiring 
officer. 

As  to  M.  Sanson,  his  resolution  was  taken. 
He  lost  no  time  in  selling  his  old  hotel,  peopled 
with  sombre  recollections,  in  which  seven  gene- 
rations of  his  race  had  lived,  hedged  in  with 
opprobrium  and  ignominy.  His  horses  and  equi- 
page followed.  He  got  rid  of  everything  that 
could  retain  or  resuscitate  the  memory  of  the 
past.  Then  he  left  for  ever  the  hereditary 
dwelling  where,  like  his  ancestors,  he  had  enjoyed 
neither  peace  by  day  nor  rest  by  night. 

M.  Sauson's  first  idea  was  to  start  for  the 
New  World.  His  father  had  been  dead  seven 
years ;  he  had  had  the  good  fortune  to  settle 
his  two  daughters,  whose  married  names  are 
carefully  concealed,  that  they  may  not  have 
to  blush  for  their  father's  old  profession.  But 
in  spite  of  the  seductions  of  a  new  country  and 
a  new  life,  a  yet  stronger  claim  held  him  in 
Paris  :  his  aged  mother  still  survived,  was  inca- 
pable of  bearing  the  voyage,  and  could  not  be 
left  to  expire  uncared  for  by  her  only  son. 

Three  years  afterwards,  she  died.  In  the 
mean  while,  M.  Sanson  felt  conscious  of  having 
reached  an  age  when  it  was  too  late  to  think  of 
beginning  life.  He  relinquished  the  idea  of 
expatriating  himself.  Nevertheless,  he  quitted 
Paris,  and  chose  a  retreat  so  remote  and  safe 
a3  that  nothing  should  reach  him  there  to 
recal  the  occupations  of  his  youth  and  manhood. 
In  this  retreat  he  has  been  buried  for  the  last 
twelve  years,  under  an  assumed  name  :  enjoying 
with  a  secret  shame  friendships  which  he  leels 
remorse  at  acquiring,  and  of  which  he  fears 
every  instant  to  be  robbed  by  the  discovery  of 
his  incognito.  As  despairing  men  rush  on 
the  death  they  cannot  escape,  so  our  author, 


finding  it  impossible  to  banish  the  past  from  his 
thoughts,  has  yielded  to  the  strange  temptation 
of  writing  the  book  of  which  the  first  volume 
is  now  before  us — a  history  of  capital  punish- 
ment and  of  decapitators,  including  the  romantic 
incident  through  which  the  horrible  inheritance 
first  entered  his  family,  and  which  inheritance, 
he  thanks  God,  he  transmits  to  no  man. 

Charles  Sanson  de  Longval,  first  of  the  line 
of  executioners,  was  born  at  Abbeville,  in 
1635,  and  lost  both  his  parents  in  infancy.  As 
if  to  avoid  the  reproaches  which  his  posterity 
might  be  tempted  to  make,  he  took  care  to 
burn  his  portrait  before  his  death.  By  a  bitter 
mockery  of  destiny,  the  founder  of  a  dynasty  of 
headsmen  was  a  "  gentilhomme,"  that  is,  of 
noble  birth.  The  Sausons  took  part,  not  only  in 
the  Crusades,  but  in  the  conquest  of  England. 
Another,  Nicolas  Sausou,  the  father  of  modern 
geography,  had  the  honour  of  entertaining  Louis 
the  Thirteenth  at  Abbeville.  A  king  of  France, 
a  Bourbon,  slept  two  nights  under  the  roof  of  a 
family,  one  of  whose  descendants  was  destined, 
one  day,  to  execute  another  Bourbon,  another 
king  of  Prance. 

Charles  Sauson  fell  from  the  rank  of  lieu- 
tenant in  the  Marquis  de  Laboissiere's  regiment, 
to  that  of  executioner,  by  marrying  for  love  (and 
perhaps  a  little  by  compulsion)  the  Dieppe  exe- 
cutioner's daughter,  Marguerite  Jouanne,  whom 
he  had  seduced  by  very  disgraceful  means.  The 
father-in-law  would  hear  of  no  compromise  :  the 
son-in-law  must  be  one  of  themselves.  The 
record  of  an  execution  which  took  place  at 
Rouen,  proves  that  the  father  rigorously  exacted 
the  conditions  of  the  bargain.  It  states,  '•'  That 
having  to  break  (the  limbs  of)  one  Martin  Eslau 
by  name,  Maistre  Pierre  Jouanne,  the  executor 
of  high  works,  having  forced  his  son-in-law, 
newly  married,  to  give  the  patient  a  blow  with 
the  iron  bar,  the  said  son-in-law  fell  into  a 
swoon,  and  was  overwhelmed  with  hooting  by 
the  crowd."  The  happiness  which  Charles 
Sanson  had  purchased  so  dearly,  passed  away 
like  a  dream.  Marguerite  was  soon  taken  to  a 
better  world,  leaving  him  a  son. 

Towards  the  close  of  1685,  the  ancestor  of 
the  Sansons  quitted  Normandy,  leaving  there  the 
ashes  of  the  wife  whom  he  had  espoused  with  so 
fatal  a  dowry.  The  stormy  events  of  his  pas- 
sionate life  had  almost  shaken  his  reason ;  he 
was  always  oppressed  by  a  sombre  melancholy, 
which  heightened  the  sinister  aspect  given 
to  his  countenance  by  the  profession  to  which 
he  had  resigned  himself.  At  Rouen,  people  re- 
treated in  terror  as  he  passed;  they  pointed 
him  out  to  one  another  as  a  man  grown  old  be- 
fore his  time.  Few  were  acquainted  with  his 
eventful  story ;  but  the  mere  sight  of  him  was 
enough.  "  That's  the  executioner !"  they 
whispered,  and  got  out  of  the  way.  Glad  to 
escape  from  so  fearful  a  notoriety,  he  willingly 
accepted  the  proposition  to  go  to  Paris,  and  ex- 
change his  provincial  jurisdiction  for  that  of  the 
capital  of  the  kingdom. 

On  arriving  at  Paris,  he  was  obliged  to  occupy 
the  Pilori  des  Halles,  which  the  people  styled 
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"  L'Hotel  du  Bourreau,"  the  hangman's  hotel. 
In  front  of  this  curious  edifice  stood  a  cross,  at 
the  foot  of  which  bankrupts  came  to  declare 
that  they  made  cession  of  their  goods;  after 
•which  they  received  the  regulation  green  cap 
from  the  hands  of  the  executor  of  justice.  Be- 
side it  was  a  shed,  in  which  the  remains  of  exe- 
cuted persons  were  kept  until  their  interment. 
The  contents  of  this  shed  awakened  a  strange 
ambition  in  Charles  Sanson's  heart.  What  if, 
after  inflicting  death,  he  could  succeed  in  sur- 
prising the  secret  of  life ;  if,  substituting  the 
scalpel  for  the  sword,  he  could  interrogate  the 
inanimate  corpse,  and  discover  means  of  alle- 
viating the  sufferings  of  humanity  !  He  laboured 
boldly  at  the  task,  undaunted  by  the  night  and 
by  solitude.  His  researches  were  not  in  vain. 
He  left  some  curious  observations  on  the  play 
of  the  muscles  and  the  joints,  and  several  re- 
cipes to  cure  affections  of  those  portions  of  our 
organism. 

The  study  of  anatomy,  and  the  preparation 
of  certain  remedies,  have  been  perpetuated  in 
the  family.  Among  other  things,  they  were 
in  possession  of  a  balm  of  sovereign  efficacy 
against  the  most  inveterate  pains.  Our  author 
promises  to  cite  the  cures  of  patients  who  had 
been  sent  to  them  in  despair,  by  the  heads  of  the 
medical  profession.  Those  remedies  were  sold 
at  very  high  prices  to  the  aristocracy  and  to 
wealthy  persons ;  but  they  were  given  gratui- 
tously to  the  poor,  which  was  only  a  just  com- 
pensation. Perhaps  superstitious  fancies  might 
have  something  to  do  with  the  effect  of  the 
medicaments.  Charles  Sanson,  not  being  obliged 
to  reside  in  Pillory  House,  let  it  for  six  hundred 
livres  a  year,  and  took  up  his  abode  in  a  spot 
which  now  forms  part  of  the  Faubourg  Pois- 
sonniere,  where  his  family  definitely  settled. 

The  last  of  the  Sansons  gives  an  interesting 
sketch  of  the  history  of  punishments,  beginning 
with  degradation,  the  pillory,  and  the  amende 
honorable.  Flagellation,  he  rejoices,  is  sup- 
pressed in  France,  although  other  nations  are 
tar  from  following  the  example.  Sweden  has 
abolished  the  whip,  and  the  Pasha  of  Egypt  no 
longer  allows  his  soldiers  and  sailors  to  be  bas- 
tinadoed. But  if  the  Emperor  Nicholas  abo- 
lished the  knout,  he  replaced  it  by  the  pleite — an 
instrument  composed  of  long  leather  straps, 
which  tear  the  flesh — and  by  the  stick — the  ap- 
plication of  which  for  certain  military  offences  is 
frequently  followed  by  death.  In  the  Austrian 
code  of  1853  the  punishment  of  imprisonment 
may  be  aggravated  by  strokes  of  the  rod  or 
stick,  at  the  discretion  of  the  judge,  up  to  fifty. 
The  Hungarians,  amongst  their  ancient  privi- 
leges, claim  the  right  of  giving  as  many  as  a 
hundred  blows.  Finally,  Britannia  herself  re- 
fuses to  drop  her  cat-o'-nine-tails. 

Mutilations  furnish  a  frightful  chapter.  There 
is  not  a  part  of  the  human  body  which  has  not 
been  the  object  of  a  special  punishment.  Com- 
pared with  many  such  mutilations,  death  was 
mercy.  Over  the  judicial  modes  of  inflicting 
death,  we  pass,  to  arrive  at  that  now  practised 
in  France.  The  French  revolution,  which  made 


every  citizen  equal  before  the  law,  made  him 
also  equal,  in  case  of  crime,  before  the  punish- 
ment of  death ;  aristocrats  were  no  longer  to 
be  executed  in  one  way  and  plebeians  in  an- 
other. In  1790  it  was  decreed  that,  "In  cases 
wherein  the  la\v  shall  pronounce  sentence  of 
death  upon  an  accused  person,  the  punishment 
shall  be  the  same,  whatever  be  the  nature  of  the 
crime :  the  criminal  shall  be  decapitated,  and 
that  by  means  of  a  machine."  This  machine 
took  the  name,  not  of  its  inventor,  but  of 
Doctor  Guillotin,  and  when  the  Doctor  proposed 
this  mode  of  death  to  the  Constituent  Assembly, 
of  which  he  was  a  member,  it  excited  considerable 
merriment  that  a  medical  man  should  advocate 
the  use  of  a  machine  for  killing  people.  Never- 
theless, they  could  not  do  otherwise  than  adopt 
his  plan.  Louis,  a  celebrated  anatomist,  was 
ordered  to  report  on  it.  "  Experience  and  reason 
demonstrate,"  he  said,  "  that  the  mode  of  cutting 
off  a  criminal's  head  hitherto  practised,  exposes 
him  to  a  more  frightful  torture  than  the  simple 
privation  of  life,  which  is  the  formally  expressed 
will  of  the  law.  To  accomplish  that,  the  execu- 
tion must  be  performed  in  an  instant,  and  at 
one  blow  ;  examples  prove  how  difficult  it  is  to 
effect  that  object." 

Formerly,  for  capital  executions,  fete  days  and 
frequented  places  were  selected :  in  many  towns, 
the  instruments  of  punishment — the  pillory,  the 
gibbet,  and  the  wheel — were  permanently  dis- 
played before  the  eyes  of  the  public.  It  was 
discovered  that  the  severest  tortures  did  not 
attain  the  preventive  end  proposed.  And  now 
the  guillotine  does  its  work  at  early  dawn,  or 
before  full  daylight.  M.  Sanson  hopes  it  will 
finally  disappear,  and  cease  to  usurp  a  right 
which  belongs  to  Divinity  alone. 

The  executioner  is  the  product  of  struggling 
civilisation,  and  will  be  abolished  by  perfect 
civilisation.  The  usage  of  allowing  accusers  to 
execute  the  sentence,  existed  among  the  Romans ; 
but  afterwards,  when  the  custom  was  abolished, 
in  spite  of  their  disdain  for  human  life,  they 
shared  our  sentiments  of  repulsion  towards 
those  who  had  to  fulfil  the  melancholy  task. 
Besides  being  guards  and  messengers  of  the 
consuls,  the  lictors  executed  their  decrees.  The 
very  name  lictor  is  derived  from  the  verb  ligare, 
to  bind,  because  they  bound  the  feet  of  cri- 
minals. But  other  persons,  as  soldiers,  were 
often  employed  at  executions,  not  only  in  camp, 
but  also  in  town.  The  assistance  required  was 
regarded  as  a  public  service,  and  as  no  more  a 
cause  of  dishonour  than  the  death  of  a  con- 
demned soldier,  with  us,  is  thought  to  dishonour 
his  comrades  who  shoot  him. 

In  Germany,  before  the  executioner's  function 
was  raised  to  the  condition  of  an  office,  the 
youngest  member  of  the  community  or  of  the 
body  corporate  was  compelled  to  undertake  it ; 
and  as  it  happened  that  those  so  designated 
showed  disinclination  to  obey  the  law,  heavy 
fines  were  inflicted  on  refractory  subjects.  In 
Franeonia,  a  new-married  man  was  obliged  to 
discharge  this  terrible  duty  by  way  of  pay- 
ment for  the  debt  he  had  contracted  with 
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society.  In  Thuringia,  the  inhabitant  who  had 
last  settled  in  the  district  where  an  execution 
was  to  take  place,  was  charged  with  the  perform- 
ance of  it.  The  college  of  echevius,  or  sheriffs, 
of  the  town  of  Antwerp  selected  a  butcher  out 
of  the  oldest  members  of  the  corporation,  to 
wield  the  sword  of  the  law.  In  the  Crimea,  when 
the  Crimea  was  a  kingdom,  the  king  deputed  the 
complaining  party  to  put  the  condemned  person 
to  death.  A  woman  would  thus  have  to  stab 
her  husband's  murderer ;  and  she  would  carry 
out  this  Lynch  law  with  its  utmost  rigour. 

The  English  and  American  laws  do  not  conde- 
scend to  trouble  themselves  with  a  hangman. 
By  a  fiction  which  is  not  without  its  grandeur, 
they  seem  to  disdain  recognising  the  instrument 
of  capital  punishment.  Sentence  of  death  once 
pronounced,  the  sheriff  has  to  see,  at  his  risk  and 
peril  and  on  his  responsibility,  that  the  sen- 
tence is  executed.  The  "hangman"  is  a  person 
in  the  pay  of  the  sheriff,  and  he  hangs  for  a 
price  agreed  upon.  Infamy — says  M.  Sanson — 
is  not  attached  to  the  judicial  functions  which 
he  fulfils.  If  he  be  despised,  it,  is  because  he 
visually  belongs  to  the  dregs  of  the  populace ;  if 
he  be  despicable,  it  is  on  account  of  the  greed  of 
gain  which  has  determined  him  to  exercise  his 
horrible  trade.  But  if  he  happened  fo  fail  the 
sheriff  at  the  moment  when  the  patient  was  led 
to  the  gallows,  and  if  the  sheriff  found  no  other 
hangman,  the  duties  of  the  sheriff's  office  would 
compel  him  to  act  as  executioner  himself. 

In  Spain  this  place  goes  from  father  to  son, 
and  an  executioner  is  allowed  to  marry  only  into 
the  families  of  executioners.  His  house  is 
painted  red,  and  is  detached  from  all  other 
houses.  No  one  holds  any  communication 
with  them  ;  they  live  isolated  in  the  midst  of  the 
most  populous  cities  ;  men,  women,  and  children 
shrink  aside  as  they  pass.  Repulsed  by  their 
fellows,  they  take  refuge  in  devotion.  On  the 
eve  of  an  execution  they  may  be  seen  in  the 
churches  praying  fervently.  They  very  oft  en  join 
their  pious  exhortations  to  those  of  the  priest, 
and  when  the  unhappy  wretch  has  expiated  his 
crime,  they  return  to  kneel  on  the  consecrated 
pavement,  imploring  the  Divine  mercy  for  the  soul 
whose  earthly  course  they  have  violently  short- 
ened. Divers  accidents  have  demonstrated,  in 
Spain,  the  inconvenience  of  this  monstrous  heir- 
ship  in  the  office  of  executioner.  One  of  the  exe- 
cutioners of  Burgos,  obliged  to  replace  his  father, 
fainted  several  times,  and,  although  maltreated 
and  forced  by  six  alguazils,  refused  to  finish  the 
execution.  An  executioner  of  Salamanca  fell 
seriously  ill  every  time  he  had  to  administer  the 
rack.  He  died  at  last  in  a  fit  of  furious  delirium. 
The  emoluments  of  Spanish  executioners  are 
considerable.  In  the  market  of  every  town 
they  have  the  right  to  exact,  from  every  dealer 
in  game  or  poultry,  the  value  of  six  sols.  For- 
merly, they  levied  a  tribute  of  eggs  on  the 
sellers  of  that  commodity,  and  they  joined  to 
their  other  attributes  the  profession  of  criers  at 
public  sales.  Lastly,  they  wore  a  uniform  con- 
sisting of  a  brown  cloth  jacket  with  a  red 
binding,  a  yellow  girdle,  and  a  broad-brimmed 


hat  on  which  a  ladder  was  embroidered  in  gold 
or  silver. 

In  the  early  days  of  French  society,  the  man 
who  put  criminals  to  death,  or  who  extracted 
confession  by  means  of  torture,  took  the  name 
of  "executor  of  high  justice,"  because  the 
"  Haut  Justiciers,"  including  therein  the  royal 
judges,  were  the  only  persons  who  had  the  jus 
gladii,  the  right  of  condemning  to  capital 
punishments.  The  name  of  "  Maitre  des  hautes 
ceuvres,"  "Master  of  high  works,"  which  they  re- 
ceived almost  simultaneously  with  the  preceding 
designation,  arose  from  the  circumstance  that  exe- 
cutions and  other  afflictive  or  degrading  punish- 
ments took  place  on  a  scaffold  or  a  gibbet 
which  commanded  the  crowd,  and  assured  to  the 
chastisement  a  salutary  publicity.  The  epithet 
"bourreau"  first  made  its  appearance  under  Louis 
the  Ninth,  about  the  year  1260.  The  learned 
are  not  agreed  about  its  etymology.  Accord- 
ing to  Sauval,  it  is  not  derived  from  the  Greek, 
the  Latin,  or  the  Celtic ;  but  a  clerk,  named 
Borel,  having  obtained,  in  1260,  the  fief  of  Bel- 
lencombre,  subject  to  the  charge  of  hanging  all 
the  thieves  of  the  canton,  left  his  name  to  the 
profession.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  certain 
that  the  word  was  originally  a  term  of  con- 
tempt, thrown  by  the  people  at  the  executioner 
as  an  insult. 

Several  decrees  contain  an  express  prohibition 
to  treat  the  "  executor  of  high  works"  as  a 
"  bourreau."  One  decree  stipulates  that  execu- 
tioners shall  not  be  hindered  from  frequenting 
all  public  places,  such  as  churches,  walks, 
theatres,  and  the  like.  From  these  decrees,  and 
from  the  acts  which  gave  rise  to  them,  it  may  be 
concluded  that  the  office  which  M.  Sanson  has 
filled,  has  always  been — unjustly,  perhaps — the 
object  of  public  animadversion.  He  respects- 
even  the  excess  of  the  sentiment  which  he  and 
his  colleagues  still  inspire,  notwithstanding  the 
mitigation  of  the  penal  code  and  the  substitution 
of  a  machine  for  the  hideous  butchery  of  former 
times. 

The  office  of  "  Maitre  des  hautes  ceuvres"  in 
France  was  not  strictly  hereditary,  as  in  Spain ; 
nevertheless,  for  reasons  so  easy  to  guess  that 
there  is  no  need  to  enumerate  them,  once  fixed 
upon  a  family,  it  was  very  rarely  shaken  off. 
If  the  post,  in  the  middle  ages  as  under  the 
monarchy,  was  barren  of  honours,  it  was  very 
liberally  provided  with  rights.  The  first,  ex- 
ercised in  almost  every/  town,  was  the  right  of 
"  havage,"  in  legal  Latin  "  havadium,"  or  "  ha- 
vagium."  This  right  consisted  in  levying  on  the 
grain  sold  at  market,  as  much  as  could  be  taken 
with  the  two  hands.  It  had  doubtless  been 
accorded  to  the  executioner  with  the  intention 
of  providing  for  his  wants,  and  relieving  him 
from  having  to  buy  commodities  which  he 
could  not  always  get  for  money.  Many  persons 
refused  to  take  coin  which  came  out  of  such  a, 
purse.  By  an  ordonnance  of  the  Chatelet, 
dated  1530,  the  executioner  of  Paris  could  take 
toll  of  fruits,  verjus  (sour  grapes),  ripe  grapes, 
walnuts,  hazel-nuts,  hay,  eggs,  and  wool ;  on 
the  passage  of  the  Potit-Pont,  on  fishing-boats, 
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on  every  leprous  patient  at  St.  Ladre  in  the 
faubourg ;  on  brooms,  charcoal,  oysters,  fresh- 
water fish  ;  on  cakes  made  upon  the  eve  of  the 
Epiphany,  on  dealers  in  watercresses,  on  sea- 
fish,  and,  lastly,  on  the  pigs  which  at  that  time 
ran  about  the  streets  of  Paris.  He  had  also  a 
claim  on  the  clothing  of  the  slain ;  at  first  he 
was  only  allowed  to  take  the  garments  above  the 
girdle,  afterwards  he  obtained  everything  they 
wore.  In  certain  cities,  Orleans,  for  instance, 
the  executioner  levied  a  tax  on  ill-conducted 
women,  as  is  proved  by  a  document  preserved  in 
the  archives.  The  monks  of  St.  Martin  paid 
annually  to  the  executor  of  high  justice,  five 
loaves  and  five  bottles  of  wine,  for  the  execu- 
tions he  performed  on  their  estates.  The  monks 
of  St.  Genevieve  paid  him  five  sols  yearly,  for 
exemption  from  the  right  of  "  havage."  On 
St.  Vincent's  Day,  the  patron  of  the  Abbey  of 
St.  Germain  des  Pres,  the  abbot  gave  him  a  pig's- 
head,  and  made  him  walk  in  the  front  rank  of  the 
procession.  '  Besides  all  these  rights,  the  execu- 
tioner received  a  sum  of  money  per  execution. 

In  1793,  the  National  Convention  completely 
reformed  criminal  jurisdiction  as  far  as  regarded 
executioners :  deciding  that  there  should  be  one, 
paid  by  the  state,  in.  every  department  of  the 
Republic.  The  salary  of  the  executioner  of 
Paris  was  fixed  at  ten  thousand  livres  (400/.)  a 
year.  Another  decree  of  the  3  Frimaire,  Year  II,, 
contained  the  singular  clause  that,  as  long  as 
the  French  government  should  continue  revolu- 
tionary, the  executioner  of  Paris  should  receive 
an  annual  supplement  of  three  thousand  livres. 
Truly,  it  was  not  at  all  too  much  for  the  harvest 
of  heads  required  of  him. 

Under  the  Empire  and  the  Restoration,  the 
situation  of  executioners  remained  the  same  as 
the  Republic  had  settled  it.  In  1832,  an  ordon- 
nance  of  Louis  Philippe  made  very  serious  modi- 
fications. The  number  of  executioners  was  re- 
duced by  one-half;  and  more  than  one  assistant 
was  allowed  in  no  town  except  Paris  and  Rouen. 
The  Paris  executioner's  pay  was  fixed  at  eight 
thousand  francs,  or  three  hundred  and  twenty 
pounds,  per  annum.  In  1819,  the  President  of 
the  Republic  still  further  reduced  the  number 
and  the  emoluments  of  the  executioners.  Letters 
patent  have  dwindled  to  a  simple  appointment ; 
salaries  have  sunk  to  wages  ;  and  from  all  these 
facts  M.  Sanson  concludes  that  when  employ- 
ments of  this  kind  fall  off  so  remarkably,  the  day 
is  not  distant  when  they  will  altogether  disappear. 


SEA-SIDE  EYES. 

AN  Autumn  visit  to  the  sea-side  instinctively 
leads  us  to  use  our  eyes  in  examining  the  novel 
and  never-ending  variety  of  natural  objects  which 
are  not  presented  to  them  during  the  rest  of  the 
year.  The  steep  cliff,  the  velvet  sand,  the 
open  and  pebbly  beach,  the  bold  rocks  against 
which  the  surges  beat,  all  possess  different  fields 
of  interest  and  distinct  animal  and  vegetable 
inhabitants. 

Maritime  vegetation  is  comparatively  deficient 
in  luxuriance,  and  although  there  are  many 


plants  which  thrive  under  the  saline  influence  of 
the  sea  air,  they  are  generally  inferior  in  the 
richness  of  their  colours  and  their  perfume  to  the 
cultivated  flowers  of  the  parterre.  As  we  de- 
scend the  path  down  the  cli(F  that  leads  to  the 
sea,  observe  that  little  plant  that  seems  to  court 
the  breeze.  Shakespeare,  in  describing  the  dizzy 
heights  of  Dover,  has  made  us  acquainted  with 
it: 

Half  way  down 

Hangs  one  that  gathers  samphire,  dreadful  trade. 

On  some  remote  and  dangerous  coasts  it  is 
still  gathered  by  men  who  are  let  down  by 
ropes,  and  hang  several  fathoms  below  the  im- 
pending rocks.  Its  pale-green  fleshy  leaves  are 
still  used  in  certain  districts  as  a  favourite  pickle; 
its  flowers  are  arranged  in  umbels,  and  its  seed, 
which  resembles  a  grain  of  barley,  is  wafted  and 
sown  by  the  wind.  The  samphire  possesses  the 
property  of  decomposing  sea-water  and  retaining 
the  soda,  but  attempts  at  its  artificial  cultiva- 
tion have  hitherto  been  unavailing.  How  grace- 
ful are  the  motions  of  the  oceanic  birds  beneath 
us;  they  soar  and  glide  through  the  air  with 
scarcely  any  perceptible  movement  of  their 
wings;  how  buoyant  is  their  flight,  how  rapid 
their  descent ;  they  merely  skim  the  surface ; 
now  they  close  their  wings  and  suddenly  dip  into 
(he  water,  while  others  breasting  it  seem  at  a 
distance  like  floating  specks  of  foam.  The  eye 
must  be  very  keen  that,  while  tiie  bird  is  floating 
in  the  air,  perceives  from  the  distant  height  the 
tiny  fish  on  which  it  preys,  and  the  wings  must 
move  very  quick  to  enable  its  feathered  enemy 
to  seize  it. 

They  clap  the  sleek  white  pinion  to  the  breast, 
And  in  the  restless  ocean  dip  for  rest. 

See  that  large  brown  gull;  his  habits  and  mode 
of  existence  are  singular ;  he  is  too  lazy  to  fish 
for  himself ;  he  accordingly  watches  the  kitty- 
wake— so  called  from  its  peculiar  cry — and  the 
other  small  white  gulls,  and  so  soon  as  he 
observes  one  of  them  successful  in  his  fishing  he 
immediately  gives  chase.  He  furiously  pursues 
and  attacks  the  smaller  bird,  and  forces  him 
from  actual  fright  to  disgorge  the  fish  he  has 
but  just  seized.  They  are  both  voracious,  and 
they  both  descend  to  catch  it  again;  see  how 
speedy  are  their  motions  and  how  sure  their  aim, 
but  the  little  one  has  again  regained  his  prize 
before  it  reaches  the  water,  and  disappointed  his 
pursuer.  Listen!  that's  the  cry  of  the  wild  sea- 
mew,  whirling  and  wheeling,  and  there's  the 
shrill  scream  of  the  curlew,  who  returns  regularly 
to  feed  with  the  ebbing  tide ;  they  are  the  only 
living  sounds  in  the  solitude. 

We  are  now  upon  the  sand,  which  is  here  dry ; 
the  waves  rarely  reach  this  spot.  Let  us  examine 
this  plant  growing  wild  ;  it  is  the  sea-kale,  but, 
unlike  the  samphire,  it  bears  cultivation  in  the 
garden,  and  is  the  delicious  vegetable  of  the 
market  which  we  enjoy  in  the  spring.  Its  treat- 
ment on  being  reared  is  somewhat  an  alogous 
to  that  of  asparagus,  but  it  differs  from  that 
delicate  plant  in  yielding  produce  the  first  spring 
after  being  raised  from  the  seed.  In  almost 
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every  separate  creek  and  cove  a  diversity  will 
be  perceptible  in  the  colour  of  the  sand,  and 
microscopic  examination  will  in  general  discover 
that  each  distinct  variety  partakes  of  the  nature 
of  the  substance  composing  the  adjacent  cliff, 
from  which  in  the  lapse  of  ages  it  .has  been 
washed,  and  mixed  with  the  minute  particles 
which  have  been  fretted  by  its  action  from  the 
strata  beneath  the  sea,  combined  with  number- 
less fragments  of  coral  and  shells.  In  the  suc- 
cessive and  constant  flow  of  the  ocean  the  re- 
mains of  shells  are  drifted  on  shore,  and  by  the 
action  of  the  water  are  ground  and  triturated 
with  portions  of  the  honeycombed  rock,  so  as  to 
assume  forms  as  varied  as  they  are  innumerable ; 
but  the  value  of  sand  as  a  fertiliser  of  the  soil 
depends  upon  the  Quantity  of  shells  or  com- 
pounds of  lime  which,  it  contains.  The  varied 
changes  of  light  and  shade  upon  the  surface 
awaken  our  senses : 

See  the  broad  bosom  of  the  ocean  keeps 
Aa  equal  motion,  swelling  as  it  sleeps; 
Then  slowly  sinking,  curling  to  the  strand, 
Faint  lazy  waves  o'ercast  the  ridgy  sand. 
Observe  the  little  sandpipers,  in  what  flocks 
they  congregate,  and  how  incessantly  they  are 
upon  the  move,  shifting  their  ground  perpetually, 
now  running  nimbly,  now  taking  short  flights, 
now  wading  to  follow  aquatic  insects,  while  the 
bill,  like  a  probe,  enables  them  to  search  every 
spot  for  food.  Our  approach  has  disturbed 
them ;  the  flock  has  taken  wing ;  they  wheel 
in  half  circles  near  the  edge  and  surface  of 
the  water,  where  they  will  soon  settle  again. 
The  rapid  and  graceful  flight  skimming  the 
surface  is  that  of  the  tern  or  sea-swallow,  with 
its  elegant  and  boat-like  form.  It  is  not  a 
diving-bird,  but  it  swims  with  great  buoyancy, 
and  notwithstanding  the  length  of  its  wings, 
flapping  them  until  it  finds  a  wave  sufficiently 
high  to  start  from,  see  how  readily  it  mounts 
again  in  air.  That  large  and  stately  bird  at  a 
distance  is  the  great  northern  diver :  how 
gracefully  he  floats  and  seems  to  walk  the  waters, 
happy  amidst  myriads  of  minute  fish ;  the  skin 
of  the  neck,  which  is  black  with  greenish  tints, 
and  two  ring-like  collars  of  mottled  feathers,  has 
great  softness  and  beauty ;  several  of  them  united 
frequently  form  a  handsome  tippet. 

We  are  now  upon  the  wet  sand  over  which 
the  tide  ebbs  and  flows ;  the  shell-coated 
families  of  living  beings  which  inhabit  it  are 
termed  Conchifera,  the  shell  consisting  of  two 
principal  pieces,  somewhat  saucer-shaped,  co- 
vering the  body,  and  united  together  by  a  com 
plex  hinge,  bound  by  a  highly  elastic  liga- 
ment, which  enables  the  shells  to  open.  As  the 
cockle  is  the  most  common  of  the  Mollusca, 
and  presents  very  perfect  organisation,  let  us 
search  for  one ;  and  if  we  can  discover  on  the 
sand  a  slight  depression  and  small  white  speck, 
from  which  a  little  jet  of  air  and  water  ap- 
parently bubbling  up  may  appear  to  issue,  we 
may  expect  to  find  what  we  desire.  On  digging 
quickly  down  we  reach  the  fish  lying  beneath 
at  his  ease,  but  so  rapidly  can  he  burrow  in  the 
sand  that  it  requires  dexterity  and  promptness 


to  surprise  him,  before  he  can  have  buried  him- 
self beyond  our  reach.  The  shells  are  equivalve, 
furnished  with  radiate  ribs,  invariably  regular, 
and  the  interior  appears  enamelled  by  nature. 
On  inspecting  the  fish,  we  perceive  a  protrusion, 
which  it  uses  as  a  strong  muscular  foot  for  its 
mining  operations,  and  which  also  acts  as  a  kind 
of  ploughshare  in  making  a  furrow.  But  the 
cockle  does  not  confine  its  use  merely  to  that 
of  a  digging  implement,  it  extends  its  use  to 
actual  locomotion  on  the  surface  of  the  sand, 
on  which  it  enables  the  animal  to  advance  with  a 
crawling  movement,  and  even — strange  though 
it  may  seem — actually  to  make  jumps.  Such 
power  does  this  limb  possess,  that  it  is  said  a 
conchifer  has  been  known  to  clear  in  its  leaps  a 
boat's  gunwale,  when  laid  on  the  bottom  board. 
Its  motive-power  on  the  sand  is  effected  by  the 
protrusion  of  this  foot  to  its  utmost  extent  be- 
yond the  shell,  and  by  fixing  and  bending  it 
against  the  surface,  on  which  the  shell  rests, 
then,  by  a  sudden  muscular  spring,  it  is  en- 
abled literally  to  throw  itself  into  the  air,  and 
by  constantly  repeating  this  process  it  hops 
along  at  a  comparatively  rapid  pace.  The  mode 
in  which  the  cockle  subsists — and  it  thrives  best 
in  mixed  sand  and  mud — is  equally  curious,  for 
it  feeds  like  a  vegetable,  without  the  trouble 
of  seeking  its  food,  which  nature  brings  to  the 
door  of  its  shells  for  the  inmate  merely  to  gape 
and  swallow.  The  water  which  enters  at  the 
opening  retains  within  it  numerous,  although  to 
us  invisible,  nourishing  particles,  which  float 
about  in  the  shell,  and  when  thus  presented  to  his 
lips,  the  cockle  possesses  the  power  of  rejecting 
what  does  not  suit  his  taste :  the  lips  standing  as 
sentinels  to  refuse  or  admit  entrance.  This  is 
effected  by  a  kind  of  mantle  or  brancial  fringe, 
which  is  in  constant  vibratory  motion,  either  to 
receive  or  exclude:  and  this  mantle  is  a  part 
of  the  exquisite  structure  by  which  the  shells 
are  secreted.  The  vital  organs,  consist  of  an  ex- 
tremely firm  and  strong  muscle,  which  connects 
the  two  valves  of  shell  together,  causing  them  to 
open  or  close  by  its  expansion  or  contraction.  The 
power  which  a  similar  muscle  exercises  must  be 
familiar  to  every  oyster  opener,  for  the  resistance 
to  the  knife  only  ceases  when  it  is  cut  asunder. 
The  cockle  burrowing  in  the  sand  would  be 
soon  choked  by  the  particles  it  displaces,  but 
for  a  tubular  opening  through  which  minute  cur- 
rents of  water  enter,  and  while  they  effectually 
protect  the  delicate  breathing  apparatus,  lead  to 
its  own  discovery. 

This  empty  shell,  frequently  found  in  num- 
bers, and  resembling  the  article  from  which 
the  name  is  derived,  is  that  of  the  razor-fish, 
which  are  also  endowed  with  the  power  of 
burrowing  in  the  wet  sand  to  a  great  depth, 
and  the  rapidity  of  whose  movements  below 
the  surface  can  only  be  understood  by  those 
who  have  succeeded  in  effecting  their  capture. 
They  are  enabled  to  ensconce  themselves  in 
safety,  the  tubes  by  whicli  they  communicate 
with  the  water  protruding  some  distance,  and 
the  lateral  cohesion  of  the  shell  is  very  perfect 
and  prolonged. 
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The  different  varieties  of  the  scallop  do  not 
possess  the  power  of  burrowing;  they  inhabit 
deep  water,  where  they  lie  on  a  rocky  or  shelly 
bottom,  and  swim,  or  rather  fly,  through  the 
sea  by  the  muscular  action  of  suddenly  open- 
ing and  shutting  their  shells,  one  of  which  is 
flat  and  the  other  concave.  During  the  season 
any  fishmonger's  shop  in  London  will  enable  us 
to  study  its  peculiar  characteristics,  and  the 
margin  of  its  mantle  will  be  found  furnished 
with  glands  similar  to  those  of  the  cockle,  but 
on  a  larger  scale,  which  secrete  carbonate  of 
lime,  and  from  this  substance,  derived  from  the 
fish  itself,  the  shell  is  gradually  formed.  The 
shell  grows  by  constant  additions  to  its  margin, 
and  as  it  increases,  its  walls  thicken,  while  the 
outer  edges  appear  to  shelve,  becoming  thinner ; 
but  the  observer  is  struck  by  the  admirable 
order  in  which  the  component  parts  are  ar- 
ranged. 

The  oyster  prefers  mixed  sandy  and  stony 
ground,  and  the  fishermen  assert  that  the  fish, 
lying  in  its  bed  in  the  sea,  may  be  seen  to  close 
its  shell  when  the  shadow  of  a  boat  passesover  it. 
Here  among  the  shingles  washed  by  the  tide,  is 
an  oyster-shell  in  a  spot  where  it  would  seem 
improbable  that  the  fish  was  ever  invaded  by 
an  oyster-knife.  When  we  consider  how  diffi- 
cult it  is  at  times  to  open  an  oyster,  how  reso- 
lutely the  strong-built  dwelling  he  has  formed 
for  himself  resists  the  invader,  we  fancy  that  he 
cannot  be  readily  disturbed  when  at  rest  in  the 
sea.  But  this  shell  teaches  us  that  the  oyster 
has  secret  enemies  who  bore  through  his  shell. 
Amongst  the  most  numerous,  the  most  for- 
midable, and  the  most  untiring,  are  small  sea- 
worms,  which  attack  him  at  all  points  in  his 
tenement.  He  first  meets  their  attempts  by  de- 
positions of  pearly  matter  interposed  between 
his  soft  and  delicate  skin  and  their  voracious 
mouths,  but  having  once  settled  in  his  shell, 
he  is  helpless  and  cannot  remove  them,  and 
as  they  renew  then*  efforts  he  is  often  ex- 
hausted. In  the  wounds  they  pierce,  a  species 
of  sponge  constantly  fixes  itself,  which  spreads 
like  the  dry-rot  fungus  in  the  timber  of  our 
dwellings  and  ships,  and  thus  under  the  persecu- 
tion of  accumulated  enemies  the  oyster  perishes, 
leaving  his  shell  to  the  mercy  of  the  waves. 

As  rocks  intervene  bet  ween  the  sands  and  the 
pebbly  beach,  let  us  pause  and  examine  the 
peculiar  shell-fishes  which  attach  themselves  to 
their  surface.  Here  are  clusters  of  blue  mus- 
sels, which,  though  possessing  bivalve  shells,  are 
destined  to  a  stationary  existence  on  the  naked 
rock  exposed  to  the  sea.  Nature  has  enabled 
them  to  anchor  themselves  as  firmly  and  as 
securely  as  a  ship  in  harbour.  The  foot  is  too 
small  for  the  purpose  of  progression,  it  is  there- 
fore used  in  weaving  silken  threads  or  tendrils 
of  great  strength,  by  which  the  animal  affixes 
itself  to  the  rock  and  also  to  its  neighbours 
of  the  same  family.  See !  we  have  here  a  com- 
munity of  mussels,  grasping  each  other  as  well 
as  the  rock,  and  in  safety  defying  the  storm. 
Observe,  also,  another  class,  the  limpet,  known 
as  the  genus  Patellidee,  from  its  obvious  resem- 


blance to  the  knee-pan — patella.  How  flat  it  lies, 
and  how  firmly  the  shell,  a  flat  disc,  adheres  to 
the  smooth  stone !  The  tongue  of  the  limpet 
is  a  remarkable  piece  of  mechanism,  contrived 
so  as  to  exhaust  the  air,  and,  by  creating  a 
vacuum  beneath  the  external  pressure  of  the 
air,  enables  the  limpet  to  cling  to  the  rock :  thus 
furnishing  to  modern  art  a  model  of  the  pneu- 
matic bracket  in  common  use  made  of  india- 
rubber.  The  very  seaweeds  that  seem  so  worth- 
less on  the  rocks  must  not  be  passed  without 
notice.  The  sea-wrack  is  the  most  common; 
some  of  the  varieties  swell  at  irregular  intervals 
into  oval  air-cells,  generally  arranged  in  pairs; 
those  of  the  knotted  wrack  are  too  tough  to  be 
burst  by  the  pressure  of  the  fingers,  but  by 
stamping  on  them  or  throwing  them  into  the 
fire  they  produce  a  report  similar  to  the  explosive 
detonating  balls  in  which  boys  take  delight. 
This  long  thin  seaweed,  called  by  several  names, 
sea-lace,  sea-catgut,  sea- whipcord  or  whiplash, 
grows  in  the  sea  several  fathoms  deep,  attached 
to  stones  at  the  bottom,  and,  reaching  the  surface 
— perhaps  attracted  by  the  light — is  sometimes 
found  forty  feet  long.  The  tube  is  divided  into 
chambers,  the  cavities  being  filled  with  air,  pro- 
bably generated  by  the  plant  itself,  and  it  is 
supposed  that  the  air-cells  are  intended  to  enable 
the  plant  to  float  upon  the  ocean.  We  have 
also  here  the  sea  network,  which  is  very  common, 
and  is  remarkable  for  its  regular  reticulated 
texture.  Let  us  gather  some  of  the  delicate 
weed,  covering  portions  of  the  rock,  of  a  deep 
green  colour,  but  finer  than  the  finest  silk. 
From  this  is  made  the  epicure's  dish  brought  in 
quantity  from  Devonshire,  and  sold  as  a  delicacy 
under  the  name  of  laver,  which  is  said  to  be  a 
corruption  of  lava,  from  its  supposed  resem- 
blance to  that  substance  when  liquid.  There 
is  a  sea-plant  of  singular  beauty  representing 
in  shape  a  peacock's  tail,  which  grows  attached 
to  the  rocks  at  the  bottom  of  still  and  generally 
shallow  marine  pools.  It  rises  in  the  form  of  a 
fan  of  a  yellowish  olive  hue,  marked  with  con- 
centric zones  or  bands  of  a  dark  brown.  The 
outward  edge  is  constantly  seen  fringed  by  ex- 
ceedingly minute  filaments  which,  while  the 
plant  is  living,  often  reflect  the  iridescent  colours 
or  tints  of  the  prism  and  rainbow.  From  the 
coarsest  of  these  weeds— the  sea-wrack — when 
burned,  is  procured  kelp,  or  barilla,  an  essential 
ingredient  in  the  manufacture  of  soap  and  glass. 
By  chemical  treatment  we  derive  from  barilla 
the  remarkable  product  known  as  iodine,  which, 
in  its  native  state,  is  supposed  to  float  in  minute 
particles  in  sea  air  and  to  conduce  materially  to 
health ;  it  is  also  believed  that  the  efficacy  of 
many  mineral  springs  is  owing  to  its  presence, 
and  it  is  said  to  be  in  some  measure  an  antidote 
to  strychnine. 

We  are  now  upon  the  strand  or  sea-beach, 
which  probably  once  formed  part  of  the  sea- 
bed, and  is  composed  of  mixed  gravelly,  sandy, 
and  shelly  deposits,  in  which  we  constantly  find 
organic  remains.  Observe 

the  murmuring  surge 

That  on  the  unnumbered  pebbles  idly  chafes. 
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That  surge  brings  with  it  from  the  depUis  of  the 
sea  many  shells,  and  amongst  them  those  of  the 
spiral  univalve  or  snail-like  class,  whose  organi- 
sation is  adapted  to  crawling  over  rocks  and  sea- 
plants,  where  they  find  their  appropriate  food. 
Of  these  the  winkle  is  the  most  common,  found 
in  numbers  on  the  rocks,  and  the  whelk,  the 
largest  on  our  coasts,  where  it  inhabits  deep 
water;  these  small  membranous  bladders  or 
sacks  adhering  in  regular  order  to  each  other 
like  a  wasp's  nest,  are  the  eggs  of  the  whelk, 
which  were  attached  to  stones,  and  having  be- 
come loosened,  have  been  cast  ashore.  This 
dark -coloured  cluster,  of  the  size  and  hue  of 
grapes,  soft  to  the  touch,  with  a  tough  skin 
resembling  india-rubber,  and  called  marine 
grapes,  are  the  eggs  of  the  cuttle-fish,  the  most 
singular  in  structure  of  all  the  marine  creatures 
we  meet.  With  a  body  soft  and  naked,  it  pos- 
sesses great  strength  and  power  of  seizing  its 
prey.  Nature  has  furnished  it  with  an  internal 
reservoir,  in  which  a  deep  brown  fluid  is  secreted, 
and  the  animal  has  the  power  on  the  approach 
of  danger,  of  squirting  this  natural  ink  in  the 
face  of  its  foe,  which,  mixing  readily  with 
water,  envelops  the  fish  in  an  opaque  cloud,  thus 
confusing  his  pursuer  and  favouring  his  own 
escape.  Prom  this  singular  substance  the  pig- 
ment known  as  sepia,  valuable  to  painters  in 
water-colours,  is  prepared.  Here  is  a  shell  ap- 
parently of  a  dead  fish  of  the  whelk  kind.  It  is 
tenanted  by  a  stranger,  a  small  kind  of  crab, 
called  the  hermit  crab,  who  takes  up  its  abode 
in  the  hollow  wreathed  chambers.  When  young, 
this  species  of  crab  partakes  much  of  the  habits 
of  the  spider,  and  locates  himself  in  such  shells 
as  he  finds  deserted,  but  as  he  advances  in  size 
he  requires  more  accommodation.  When  unte- 
nanted  shells  of  sufficient  capacity  cannot  be 
obtained,  the  crab  watches  the  living  owner 
as  he  puts  out  his  head  to  feed,  and  seizing 
him  with  his  claws  before  he  has  time  to  re- 
treat, devours  his  flesh,  and  appropriates  his 
shell. 

These  other  empty  shells  were  once  the  claws 
of  crabs  and  lobsters,  which  belong  to  a  class 
known  as  Crustacea ;  they  possess,  like  the 
radiata,  or  star-fish,  the  extraordinary  capacity 
of  self-dismemberment,  and  can  on  being  alarmed, 
or  their  shelly  armour  injured,  cast  away  their 
limbs  without  apparent  pain.  The  amputation 
is  performed  by  a  violent  muscular  contraction, 
accompanied  by  a  blow  from  the  sound  limb,  or 
against  a  rock.  After  a  time  the  lost  portion  is 
gradually  restored,  and  thus  we  sometimes  see  a 
lobster  or  crab  with  one  of  its  arms  very  dimi- 
nutive when  compared  with  the  other :  the 
smaller  being  a  second  growth.  The  new  limb 
sprouts  from  the  stump,  and  although  less  than 
the  corresponding  claw  on  the  opposite  side, 
is  in  other  respects  perfect.  The  progressive 
growth  of  the  Crustacean,  or,  as  we  may,  per- 
haps, term  them,  crusted  shell-fish,  is  provided 
for  by  nature.  They  possess  the  extraordinary 
capacity  of  expansion — of  bursting  the  old 
shell  and  throwing  it  off,  when  a  new  shell  is 
secreted,  which  being  thus  renewed  becomes 


hardened,  and  assumes  the  form  and  efficiency 
of  its  predecessor.  The  crab  moves  by  its  legs, 
but  in  consequence  of  their  position  his  motion, 
in  which  he  can  attain  considerable  speed,  must 
be  backward  or  sideways,  being  unable  to  ad- 
vance in  a  forward  direction.  The  shrimps  have 
also  legs  by  which  they  can  move,  but  their  tail 
is  the  principal  instrument  of  locomotion  ;  the 
lobster,  by  a  vigorous  stroke  of  the  tail,  the 
front  of  which  presented  to  the  water  is  concave, 
and  its  extremity  furnished  with  a  spreading  fan, 
can  dart  backward  in  the  sea  to  a  distance  of 
eighteen  or  twenty  feet. 

At  the  base  of  the  animal  creation,  and  appa- 
rently connected  with  the  vegetable  kingdom,  is 
the  sponge,  a  porous  mass  of  network  composed 
of  numerous  interlacing  fibres  forming  cells. 
There  are  varieties  of  the  sponge,  found  on  every 
coast,  all  in  their  texture  resembling  the  finer 
qualities  in  every-day  use;  the  motion  which 
the  sponge  when  alive  exhibits,  is  the  imbibition 
and  expulsion  of  water — the  very  purposes  to 
which,  when  inanimate,  we  apply  it.  If  a  living 
sponge  be  at  certain  seasons  cut  open,  minute 
bud-like  points  will  be  seen,  which  are  the  gem- 
mules  or  young  seeds  of  the  animal  plant.  The 
barnacle  can  be  found  in  several  forms,  combin- 
ing the  characteristics  of  the  Crustacea  as  well 
as  of  the  mollusca,  and  is  lodged  in  a  whitish 
shell,  composed  of  five  distinct  pieces  fixed  on  a 
soft,  fleshy,  and  flexible  stalk.  Within  this  coat 
of  mail,  lies  the  soft  body,  the  shell  acting  by 
valves,  and  it  possesses  the  power  of  entangling 
minute  animals  which  come  within  its  reach  as 
in  a  net.  The  barnacle,  from  its  capacity  of 
adhering  to  wood,  was  long  a  formidable  foe  to 
timber-built  ships,  and  rendered  copper  sheath- 
ing necessary.  The  revival  of  the  evil  is  one  of  the 
great  defects  of  iron  vessels,  and  some  extraordi- 
nary examples  may  be  seen  at  Woolwich  of  the 
manner  in  which  barnacles  congregate  in  certain 
seas  on  iron  plates.  The  sea  anemone  is  perhaps 
the  most  interesting  marine  being  left  by  the  re- 
tiring tide,  when  it  shrinks  into  a  wrinkled  and 
conical  lump.  With  the  return  of  the  water  it  re- 
vives and  assumes  the  appearance  of  a  flower, 
and  bears  a  name  indicative  of  the  fancied  resem- 
blance. In  the  deep  tide  pools,  near  low-water 
mark,  several  varieties  may  be  found,  some  pre- 
senting to  the  eye  lustrous  petals  like  the  rays 
of  the  sunflower,  and  others  variegated  with  the 
colours  of  the  rainbow.  When  fully  expanded, 
the  sea  anemone  manifests  extreme  sensibility 
and  power  of  spontaneous  movement ;  a  cloud 
veiling  the  sun  will  cause  it  to  fold  itself,  as  if 
apprehensive  of  danger  from  a  passing  shadow, 
and  it  shrinks  from  the  slightest  touch.  It  is 
active  in  seizing  and  devouring  its  prey,  often 
superior  to  itself  in  size,  which  it  holds  pertina- 
ciously, and  speedily  engulphs  in  the  membrane 
adapted  as  a  stomach.  It  possesses  the  power 
of  elongating  the  body  while  fixed  by  the  base; 
it. can  even  change  its  position  by  gliding  on  the 
disk  which  supports  it,  and  it  uses  the  disk  as  a 
sucker  when  it  attaches  itself  to  any  substance. 
The  internal  structure  is  very  curious,  being 
divided  into  numerous  vertical  partitions,  re- 
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sembling  the  gills  of  the  mushroom.  Amongst 
the  striking  varieties  is  the  strawberry  anemone, 
so  called  from  its  resemblance  to  that  fruit,  and 
the  Weymouth  anemone,  which  abounds  on  the 
Dorset  coast.  The  Nautilus  or  Argonaut  has 
been  a  favourite  of  fiction  from  the  most  remote 
antiquity,  celebrated  by  poesy  and  the  sister  arts 
as  having  suggested  to  man  the  idea  of  travers- 
ing the  sea  by  ships.  Byron  beautifully  de- 
scribes it  "as  the  sea-born  sailor  of  the  shell 
canoe,"  "  the  ocean  Mab."  The  nautilus  passes 
most  of  its  time  crawling  at  the  bottom  of  the 
sea  like  a  snail,  with  his  boat  or  shell,  which  is 
a  spiral  univalve  in  a  reverse  position,  turned 
keel  upwards,  but.  after  a  storm,  when  the 
weather  becomes  calm,  he  rises  to  the  surface, 
and  spreading  his  sails  and  sitting  in  the  poop  of 
his  shell,  floats  for  a  while  upon  the  water,  but 
soon  upsetting  his  boat,  disappears. 

The  structure  of  shells  is  perhaps  one  of  the 
most  interesting  subjects  of  inquiry  to  the 
naturalist,  who  makes  them  his  study  in  con- 
nexion with  the  animals  which  inhabit  them. 
Conchology  has  advanced  with  the  progress  of 
geological  science.  The  most  marvellous  of  the 
shell  creations  are  the  milionites,  so  termed 
from  their  multiplicity  and  minuteness,  which 
were  so  numerous  in  the  pre- Adamite  ocean,  as 
by  their  deposits  to  form  the  stony  masses  of  cer- 
tain rocky  ranges.  Wonderful  is  the  elaborate 
mechanism  employed  in  the  double  purpose  of 
feeding  the  inhabitants  of  every  bivalve  shell  and 
providing  for  the  increase  of  his  dwelling  with  his 
growtli.  Carbonate  of  lime,  for  such  is  the  earthy 
substance  composing  shell,  when  deposited,  is 
embedded  in  a  viscous  secretion  which  forms  a 
kind  of  cement,  and  the  pearly  substance  or 
porcelain  coat  accumulates  in  concentric  layers. 
The  fragments  of  a  shell  when  broken  appear 
fibrous  to  the  eye,  but  when  viewed  under  the 
microscope  with  reflected  light  they  resemble 
miniature  basaltic  columns.  On  the  shell  being 
dissolved  in  dilute  acid,  the  animal  material  re- 
mains in  a  delicate  cellular  texture,  in  the  inter- 
stices of  which  the  chalky  matter  had  been  en- 
tangled. The  most  admired  shell  formation  in 
all  ages  has  been  the  pearl,  and  Roman  writers 
inform  us  that  British  pearls  were  once  in  such 
repute  that  Julius  Caesar  presented  a  buckler 
covered  with  them  as  an  offering  to  Venus 
Genetrix,  which  was  suspended  in  her  temple  at 
Rome.  We  cannot  at  present  discover  such 
prizes,  for  our  modern  finest  pearls  are  pro- 
cured from  the  coast  of  Ceylon  and  the  Persian 
Gulf.  Pearls  are  believed  to  be  the  result  of 
irritation  in  the  oyster,  and  in  their  natural 
state  probably  originate  from  some  foreign  an- 
gular substance,  such  as  sand  being  intruded  be- 
tween the  valves  and  wounding  the  delicate 
tissue  of  the  mantle.  Linnaeus  was  knighted  by 
his  Swedish  sovereign  for  having  discovered  a 
means  of  making  the  oyster  produce  a  pearl ; 
but  the  secret  was  early  known  to  Eastern 
nations,  and  the  Chinese  constantly  introduce 
wire  shaped  in  the  form  they  desire  the  pearly 
covering  to  assume.  Pearls  are  liable  to  lose 
their  lustre;  perhaps  it  was  when  their  beauty 


diminished  that  they  were  dissolved  and  swal- 
lowed by  the  luxurious  of  ancient  days,  and 
they  have  ceased  to  be  such  admired  adorn- 
ments of  female  beauty  as  they  once  Avere. 
The  pearly  substance  or  mother-of-pearl  is 
termed  nacre,  and  the  beautiful  iridescent 
colours  it  exhibits  are  not  the  result  of  any 
inherent  pigment,  but  are  entirely  produced  by 
the  action  of  light  on  the  layers  or  folds  of  mem- 
branous shell  substances.  The  light  falls  on 
fibrous  or  laminated  plate-like  surfaces,  which 
being  reflected  in  paths  of  different  lengths,  all 
the  prismatic  colours  appear.  The  varied  hues 
of  the  mother-of-pearl  and  even  of  the  peacock's 
feather  can  be  reproduced  by  taking  casts  of  the 
surfaces  in  the  finest  and  purest  wax.  The 
shell  cameos  in  the  Roman  court  at  the  Exhi- 
bition are  masterpieces  of  minute  modern  art. 
The  cameo  was  in  its  original  sense  a  gem  eu- 
graved  in  relievo  on  onyx  or  agate,  both  pe- 
culiar Chalcedonic  varieties,  but  the  Italian 
artist  now  selects  a  univalve  shell  presenting 
three  distinct  layers — the  central  one  forms  the 
body  of  the  bas-relief,  the  inner  layer  the  ground, 
while  the  outer  supplies  the  surface  and  the 
colour. 

The  marvels  of  the  sea  and  its  shores  are  in- 
exhaustible, but  we  must  not  further  pursue  a 
path,  on  which,  when  far  less  trodden  than  now, 
Spencer  feared  to  venture : 

Oh !  what  an  endlesse  work  have  I  in  hand, 
To  count  the  seas  abundant  projeny ! 
Whose  fruitfulle  seede  farre  passeth  those  in  land, 
And  also  those  which  wonne  in  the  azure  sky. 
*  *  *  *  * 

Then  to  recount  the  sea's  posterity, 
So  fertile  be  the  flouds  in  generation, 
So  huge  their  numbers,  and  so   numberless  their 
nation. 


SERVIAN  STORY-TELLING. 

AMOUG  the  popular  stories  of  Serviais  a  semi- 
allegorical  tale  on  the  subject  of  Destiny,  to 
which,  perhaps,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a 
parallel  among  the  traditions  of  other  countries. 

The  hero  of  the  tale  is  an  industrious  youth, 
who  worked  to  such  good  purpose  for  himself 
and  his  brother,  with  whom  he  resided,  that 
their  wealth  in  horses,  oxen,  pigs,  sheep,  and 
bees  bordered  on  the  marvellous.  The  brother, 
on  the  other  hand,  led  a  perfectly  idle  life,  and 
simply  helped  to  consume  the  common  stock 
without  stirring  a  finger  for  its  production. 

After  some  time  had  passed  the  industrious 
lad  began  to  reflect  that  an  arrangement  by 
which  he  did  all  the  work,  while  his  brother  en- 
joyed half  the  produce,  was  far  from  equitable. 
He  therefore  proposed  a  separation,  much  to  the 
grief  of  his  sleeping  partner,  who  represented 
to  him  that  if  indeed  he  alone  laboured  for 
them  both  he  had  also  the  sole  control  over 
the  property,  and  had  therefore  every  reason 
to  be  contented.  This  argument,  which  was 
specious  enough,  proved  utterly  fruitless,  and 
the  active  brother  departed  from  the  hitherto 
common  home,  taking  with  him  half  the  stock. 
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Though  thus  deprived  of  his  useful  auxiliary, 
the  idler  was  not  aroused  from  his  love  of  ease. 
The  work  formerly  done  by  his  brother  he  now 
divided  among  several  hands,  engaging  a  cow- 
herd for  his  oxen,  a  "  horseherd"  for  his  horses, 
a  shepherd  for  his  sheep,  and  a  "  bee-ward"  for 
his  bees,  and  adhered  to  his  lordly  plan  of  doing 
nothing.  The  active  youth,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  as  active  as  ever,  and  if  the  tale  had  been 
pointed  with  an  ordinary  moral,  he  would  have 
attained  enormous  affluence,  while  his  brother, 
pillaged  by  his  staff  of  officials,  would  have 
sunk  to  beggary. 

The  reverse  was  the  case,  and  in  spite  of  all 
the  Hogarths  of  Servia,  Idleness  throve  hand- 
somely, while  Industry  was  even  without  a  shoe 
to  his  foot.  When  he  had  lost  everything  in 
the  world,  the  active  lad  wished  to  pay  a  visit 
to  his  brother,  and  see  how  he  was  getting  on. 
His  road  took  him  across  a  meadow,  where 
there  was  a  fine  flock  of  sheep,  tended  by  a 
beautiful  girl,  who  was  spinning  a  golden 
thread,  and  who  informed  him,  when  he  ac- 
costed her,  that  she  was  his  brother's  "  luck," 
and  that  the  sheep  were  his  brother's  property. 

"  Where,"  said  the  ragged  wayfarer,  "  is 
tny  luck  ?" 

"  A  long  way  off,"  said  the  girl ;  and  he  felt 
no  reason  to  doubt  the  correctness  of  her  in- 
formation. 

Pursuing  his  journey,  he  reached  the  resi- 
dence of  his  brother,  who  being  as  kind-hearted 
as  he  was  lazy,  received  him  with  open  arms, 
feasted  him  for  several  days,  and  would  not  let 
him  depart  without  a  pair  of  new  shoes  to  his 
feet,  and  money  in  his  pocket. 

When  he  had  returned  home  the  justly  dis- 
contented operative  began  to  reflect  that  things 
in  this  world  were  very  oddly  managed,  and  that 
as  the  neighbourhood  of  "  luck"  was  such  an 
advantage,  his  own  luck  was  worth  seeking. 
So  he  clapped  a  knapsack  with  some  bread  upon 
his  shoulders,  took  a  staff  in  his  hand,  and  re- 
solved that  he  would  find  his  distant,  and  yet 
unknown  helpmate.  It  was  something  to  have 
learned  that  he  had  a  luck,  however  far  off  she, 
he,  or  it  might  be. 

Proceeding  in  no  determined  direction,  he 
came,  after  a  while,  to  a  dense  wood,  in  the 
depth  of  which  he  found  an  old  hag,  fast  asleep. 
To  awaken  her  he  laid  his  stick  pretty  smartly 
about  her  shoulders,  and  this  primitive  expe- 
dient, after  several  trials,  proved  successful. 
The  old  crone  opened  her  eyes  with  great  diffi- 
culty, and  peevishly  informed  him  that,  far  from 
awaking  her,  he  ought  to  have  regarded  it  as  a 
great  blessing  that  she  was  asleep.  Had  it  not 
been  for  her  little  doze  he  would  never  have  got 
his  new  shoes. 

"  Who  are  you,  who,  by  the  mere  opening  and 
shutting  of  your  eyes,  settle  whether  I  am  to 
have  shoes  or  not  ?"  asked  the  astonished  wan- 
derer. 

"I,"  replied  the  hag,  "am  your  luck." 
_"You!"  exclaimed  the  youth,  with  grief  in 
his  accents,  for  he  began  to  suspect  that  the 
trouble  of  his  journey  had  been  as  ill  repaid  as 


all  his  other  toils;  "and  pray  who  appointed 
you  to  be  my  luck  ?" 

"Fate,"  answered  the  old  woman. 

"  Very  well — and  where  is  Fate?" 

"Find  out,"  was  the  uncivil  and  unsatisfac- 
tory reply;  and  the  hag  vanished. 

The  object  of  the  man,  whom  we  shall  hence- 
forth call  the  Pilgrim,  was  now  changed.  He 
had  found  his  luck,  and  a  very  bad  luck  she  was, 
and  now  he  was  determined  to  discover  Fate. 
Continuing  his  journey,  he  came  to  a  village, 
where  the  most  conspicuous  object  was  a  hand- 
some house,  in  which  so  large  a  fire  was  blazing 
that  he  thought  a  wedding  or  some  other  high 
festivity  was  in  preparation.  When  he  entered 
there  was  every  appearance  of  comfort  and 
prosperity.  An  enormous  kettle,  containing 
the  evening  meal,  was  hanging  over  the  fire, 
and  the  master  of  the  house,  who  was  seated  in 
the  corner,  requested  him  in  a  friendly  voice  to 
sit  down  and  give  an  account  of  himself.  He 
told  his  story,  and  then  asked  the  master  for 
what  large  party  so  vast  a  supper  was  preparing, 
whereupon  nis  host  heaved  a  melancholy  sigh, 
and  thus  replied : 

"  Brother  in  misfortune — for  such  I  perceive 
you  are — the  copious  meal  to  which  you  refer  is 
the  ordinary  supper  of  my  own  family.  I  am 
very  wealthy,  and  my  family  is  not.  very  nume- 
rous, but  such  is  their  general  rapacity  that 
every  member  of  it  has  a  dragon  in  his  stomach 
that  obstinately  refuses  to  be  satisfied.  Only 
stop  this  night  with  me,  and  your  own  eyes  will 
show  you  what  a  troop  of  wolves  I  maintain  in 
my  household." 

The  Pilgrim  accepted  the  invitation,  and  when 
the  family  sat  down  to  table,  was  shocked  at  the 
spectacle  of  greediness  presented  to  his  eyes. 
Not  only  was  the  kettle  completely  empty  in  a 
few  moments,  but  the  gluttons  seemed  inclined 
to  tear  the  morsels  from  each  other's  mouths. 
When  the  last  'particle  of  flesh  was  devoured, 
the  daughter,  whose  turn  it  was  to  superintend 
the  household,  collected  the  dry  bones  and  flung 
them  behind  the  stove.  No  sooner  had  she 
done  so,  than  two  aged,  wretched,  dirty  beings 
crawled  from  an  obscure  nook,  and  began  gnaw- 
ing the  bones  as  eagerly  as  the  others  had  de- 
voured the  meat. 

"  Pray  who  are  those  behind  the  stove  ?"  asked 
the  Pilgrim  of  his  host,  who  again  heaved  a 
heavy  sigh. 

"  Those,"  said  he,  are  my  father  and  mother, 
who,  old  as  they  are,  seem  destined  never  to 
die.  So  firmly  are  they  riveted  to  the  surface 
of  the  earth,  that  all  the  power  of  time  is  in- 
sufficient to  remove  them."' 

On  the  following  morning  the  Pilgrim  took 
leave  of  his  host,  who,  with  tears  in  his  eyes, 
said,  "  Brother  in  misfortune,  you  see  the  extent 
of  my  misery.  I  have  a  young  family  who  can't 
cat  enough  to  satisfy  their  outrageous  hunger, 
and  I  have  an  old  father  and  mother  who  won't 
die.  You  say  you  are  in  search  of  Fate.  If  you 
are  happy  enough  to  find  it,  will  you  be  kind 
enough  to  ask  it  why  I  am  thus  hardly  used?" 

The  Pilgrim  promised  that  if  his  journey  was 
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successful  he  would  make  the  inquiry,  and  went 
on  till  he  came  to  another  village,  where  he  was 
kindly  received  by  another  host,  with  whom  he 
remained  all  night,  and  to  whom  also  he  stated 
the  purpose  of  his  journey.  This  second  host 
complained  that  Ins  cattle  never  throve,  and 
begged  him  to  ask  Fate  what  was  the  cause  of 
the  calamity.  The  Pilgrim,  on  his  departure, 
promised  to  comply  with  his  request,  and  still 
journeying  onwards  came  to  a  river,  which 
kindly  carried  him  to  its  opposite  bank,  on 
learning  that  he  was  in  search  of  Fate,  and  as 
soon  as-  he  was  landed,  begged  him  to  ask  why 
there  were  never  any  fish  in  its  waters. 

After  a  great  deal  more  wandering  our  Pil- 
grim came  to  another  dense  forest,  and  finding 
in  the  middle  of  it  a  venerable  hermit,  began  to 
make  inquiries  as  to  how  the  object  of  his  search 
might  best  be  obtained. 

Kecluses  seem  to  have  known  everything  in 
the  good  old  times,  though  they  apparently  kept 
remote  from  the  usual  sources  of  information. 
The  hermit  of  the  forest  was  not  inferior  to  the 
rest  of  his  class,  but  without  hesitation  told 
the  Pilgrim  that  the  Castle  of  Fate  was  on  the 
other  side  of  a  neighbouring  chain  of  moun- 
tains, and  warned  him  when  he  entered  it  to  re- 
frain from  speech,  until  Fate  accosted  him,  but 
closely  to  imitate  all  his  actions. 

The  mountains  were  soon  crossed,  and  the 
castle  was  reached  just  as  Fate  was  sitting  down 
to  supper.  And  splendid  was  the  sight  that 
presented  itself.  Never  was  banqueting-room 
in  the  palace  of  an  emperor  more  superbly  fur- 
nished than  the  hall  which  the  Pilgrim  entered ; 
never  was  seen  a  more  brilliant  crowd  of  at- 
tendants than  those  who  wraited  on  Fate,  who, 
however,  sat  quite  alone,  until  he  was  joined  by 
his  visitor,  who,  implicitly  following  the  direc- 
tions of  the  hermit,  helped  himself  to  a  share 
of  the  meal.  When  supper  was  over,  Fate 
went  to  sleep,  and  so  did  the  Pilgrim,  but 
shortly  before  midnight  both  were  roused  by  a 
dreadful  groaning  which  filled  the  whole  palace, 
while  a  voice  uttered  these  words  :  "Oh,  Fate, 
Fate,  so  many  persons  have  been  born  on  this 
day ;  bestow  thy  bounty  on  them  all."  With  a 
solemn  aspect  Fate  arose,  opened  a  chest  filled 
with  golden  ducats,  some  of  which  he  scattered 
about  the  room,  saying :  "  As  it  has  fared  with 
me  to-day  so  may  it  fare  with  them  during  the 
whole  of  their  lives." 

On  the  following  morning-  the  magnificent 
palace  had  vanished,  and  in  its  place  was  a 
Louse,  that  might  have  been  the  residence  of  a 
wealthy  noble,  fitted  up  with  an  appearance  of 
decided  comfort  and  opulence.  The  day  was 
passed  in  silence.  Fate  and  his  visitor  supped 
together  and  slept  as  before,  and  just  before  mid- 
night were  again  awakened  by  the  groaning  and 
the  voice,  which  repeated  the  words  already  re- 
corded. From  the  chest  which  he  now  openec 
Fate  took  some  silver  coins,  witli  one  or  two 
gold  pieces  among  them,  and  repeated  the  bene- 
diction of  the  previous  night. 

For  several  days  the  same  ceremony  was  re- 
peated, the  house  becoming  meaner  and  meaner 


with  every  dawn,  until  at  last  Fate  and  his 
visitor  found  themselves  in  a  wretched  little 
lovel.  Instead  of  remaining  at  ease,  as  before, 
[rate  now  took  a  spade  and  dug  all  day,  while 
,he  Pilgrim  taking  another  spade  assisted  him 
n  his  labours.  Supper  consisted  of  a  morsel  of 
Dread,  half  of  which  was  offered  by  Fate  to  his 
*uest ;  and  when  the  voice,  as  usual,  called  on 
Fate  to  bestow  his  gifts,  he  threw  on  the  floor  a 
'ew  copper  coins  of  the  least  possible  value, 
wishing  that  all  who  had  been  born  on  that  day 
might  fare  as  he  had  fared  for  the  whole  of  their 
ives. 

On  the  following  day  the  gorgeous  palace  was 
restored ;  and  at  last  Fate  accosted  his  guest, 
and  asked  the  cause  of  Ins  visit.  The  Pilgrim 
told  his  story,  and  said  he  wished  to  know  the 
reason  of  his  ill  luck,  whereupon  Fate  affably 
but  solemnly  uttered  these  words  : 

''  Thou  hast,  doubtless,  marked  the  events  that 
liave  taken  place  during  the  short  period  of  thy 
visit,  and  hast  observed  that  every  morning  there 
is  a  change  in  my  manner  of  living.  As  it  fares 
with  me  on  any  particular  day  so  does  it  fare 
through  life  with  those  who  on  that  day  begin 
their  mortal  career.  Thy  brother  was  born  on  a 
day  which  I  passed  in  opulence,  therefore  with 
him  all  goes  well ;  thou  wert  born  on  a  day  when 
I  lived  in  a  wretched  hovel,  so  with  thee  all  goes 
ill,  in  spite  of  thy  industry  and  frugality." 

"  Then  is  my  case  altogether  hopeless  ?"  asked 
the  Pilgrim,  with  an  exceedingly  sorrowful  coun- 
tenance. 

"Thou  mayst  in  some  measure  amend  thy 
lot,"  replied  Fate,  "if  thou  wilt  follow  my 
advice.  Thy  brother  has  a  daughter,  who  is  as 
fortunate  as  himself.  Marry  her,  and  when  thy 
possessions  again  increase,  say  that  they  are  hers 
and  not  thine.  Then  wilt  thou  surely  prosper, 
in  spite  of  thy  unlucky  birth." 

The  Pilgrim  thanked  Fate  for  the  information 
and  advice  so  freely  bestowed,  and  then  modestly 
put  the  questions  asked  by  the  different  persons 
he  had  met  in  the  course  of  his  journey.  Fate 
had  a  ready  answer  to  them  all.  The  man  whose 
children  ate  too  much,  and  whose  parents  lived 
too  long,  was  so  afflicted  because  he  did  not  treat 
them  both  with  sufficient  veneration,  whereas 
if,  instead  of  allowing  them  to  remain  behind  the 
stove,  he  placed  them  at  the  head  of  his  table, 
and  gave  them  the  first  glass  of  wine  and  the 
first  glass  of  brandy,  their  lives  would  be 
shortened,  and  the  appetites  of  his  children 
would  likewise  decrease.  The  other  grumbler, 
whose  cattle  would  not  thrive,  was  justly 
punished  for  the  stinginess  which  he  displayed 
towards  his  patron  saint,  on  whose  day  he  in- 
variably killed  his  worst  beast.  As  fortne  river, 
no  fish  would  live  in  it,  because  no  human  being 
had  been  drowned  in  its  waters.  Fate  sagaciously 
advised  the  Pilgrim  to  keep  this  last  piece  of  in- 
formation to  himself,  till  the  river  had  carried 
him  across,  as  it  might  otherwise  supply  its  own 
deficiency  at  the  expense  of  its  instructor. 

Well  stored  with  knowledge  useful  both  to 
himself  and  to  his  acquaintance,  the  Pilgrim  now 
returned  home.  When  he  came  to  the  river  he 
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took  care  to  withhold  the  specific  for  breeding 
fish  till  he  had  not  only  reached  the  opposite 
bank,  but  had  run  for  so  great  distance  that  he 
was  forced  to  raise  his  voice  considerably  in 
order  to  be  heard.  The  event  proved  that  he 
acted  rightly,  for  the  river  had  no  sooner  heard 
that  a  drowned  man  was  necessary  for  the  fruc- 
tification of  its  waters,  than  it  overflowed  its 
banks,  and  would  have  overtaken  him  had  he  not 
made  good  use  of  his  heels. 

Three  days  before  the  festival  of  the  ill-used 
patron  saint,  he  reached  the  house  of  the  stingy 
devotee,  who,  hearing  his  information,  invited 
him  to  stop  and  test  its  truth.  The  best  beast 
was  slaughtered  on  this  occasion,  and  as  great  im- 
provement in  the  condition  of  the  cattle  imme- 
diately took  place,  the  reformed  miser  bestowed 
five  oxen  on  his  instructor,  who,  taking  leave, 
soon  came  to  the  house  of  the  uudutirul  son. 
This  afflicted  sinner,  acting  on  the  advice  of 
Fate,  as  communicated  by  his  visitor,  at  once 
called  his  father  and  mother  from  their  obscure 
nook,  had  them  properly  washed  and  combed, 
placed  them  at  the  head  of  his  table,  and  duti- 
fully gave  them  the  first  glass  of  wine,  and  the 
first  glass  of  brandy.  His  virtue  was  speedily 
rewarded.  The  young  members  of  the  house- 
hold instantly  lost  half  their  appetite,  and  the 
old  folks  both  died  on  the  following  morning. 
Two  oxen  rewarded  the  Pilgrim  for  his  useful 
information,  and  when  he  reached  his  own 
country,  the  sight  of  his  seven  fine  beasts  ex- 
cited no  little  admiration.  When  he  was  asked 
to  whom  they  belonged,  he  prudently  answered 
that  they  were  the  property  of  his  niece. 

His  brother,  without  the  slightest  hesitation, 
srave  him  his  daughter  for  a  wife,  and  he  now 
became  a  prosperous  man,  for  he  told  everybody 
that  the  wealth  by  which  he  was  surrounded  was 
his  wife's  property,  not  his  own.  One  day,  how- 
ever, when  the  crops  looked  more  than  usually 
fine,  and  a  passer-by  asked  him  to  whom  the 
fields  belonged,  a  feeling  of  pride  came  over  him, 
and  he  unguardedly  replied,  "  To  me." 

Instantly  a  fire  broke  out  among  the  corn,  and 
threatened'  to  destroy  it  all,  when  the  confidant 
of  Fate  corrected  himself,  and  shouted  after  his 
interrogator : 

"  Stop,  friend,  the  crops  didn't  belong  to  me, 
but  to  my  brother's  daughter." 

The  fire  was  at  once  extinguished,  and  the 
mistake  was  not  repeated. 

The  attentive  reader  will  observe  that  two 
theories,  hard  to  be  reconciled,  are  propounded  in 
this  very  curious  story.  According  to  one  of 
them,  mankind,  without  any  regard  to  indivi- 
dual merit,  is  subjected  to  the  decrees  of  an  in- 
discriminating  Fate,  which  considers  not  persons 
but  birthdays.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  re- 
marked, that  this  Fate  does  not  by  any  means 
rise  to  the  rank  of  the  predetermining  Deity 
of  Calvinism,  or  the  inexorable  Destiny  of  the 
Greeks,  which  was  superior  to  the  Gods.  Far 


from  being  himself  immovable,  while  he  decrees 
the  changes  in  the  world,  the  Servian  Fate  is 
subject  to  vicissitudes  over  which  lie  has  no 
control,  and  merely  wishes  to  bestow  on  others 
the  good  or  evil  he  has  himself  experienced. 
He  is  not  even  allowed  the  choice  of  his  victims 
or  his  favourites ;  and  though  he  regulates  his 
gifts  by  the  day  on  which  they  are  born,  they 
come  into  the  world  without  his  leave,  nor  is 
he  able  to  fix  the  time  of  their  entrance.  To 
complete  the  theory,  we  must  suppose  that  this 
so-called  Fate  is  under  the  influence  of  a  still 
higher  Destiny  (perhaps  represented  by  the 
voice),  who  decrees  the  coincidence  of  birthdays 
with  the  days  of  good  and  evil  passed  by  the  se- 
condary agent,  who  would  otherwise  be  a  mere 
personification  of  chance.  As  for  the  vicissi- 
tudes to  which  Fate  himself  is  subject,  they 
seem  to  follow  each  other  with  the  regularity  of 
a  planetary  movement.  In  a  given  number  of 
days  the  palace  sinks  into  a  hovel,  passing 
through  every  intermediate  condition,  and,  the 
descent  accomplished,  the  hovel  becomes  a 
palace,  without  gradual  change,  to  commence 
the  downward  course  anew.  It  is  a  singular  re- 
finement that  the  Servian  has  personified  not 
only  the  general  distribution  of  good  and  evil,  • 
but  also  the  lot  assigned  to  each  individual.  A 
beautiful  girl  and  an  ugly  hag  respectively 
embody  the  "  luck"  of  the  fortunate  and  unfor- 
tunate brothers. 

While  the  doctrine  of  a  Fate  that  is  utterly 
regardless  of  individual  merit  is  thus  inculcated 
in  the  main  incident  of  the  story,  two  of  the 
episodes  convey  the  directly  opposite  moral, 
that  persons  are  rewarded  and  punished  accord- 
ing to  their  deserts.  No  industry  can  compen- 
sate for  the  ill  luck  of  the  Pilgrim,  and  he  only 
betters  his  condition  by  taking  to  himself  a  lucky 
wife,  but  the  man  who  slights  his  parents,  and 
the  other  who  affronts  his  patron  saint,  are  re- 
lieved from  their  misfortunes  as  soon  as  they 
mend  their  ways.  Do  we  see  in  this  inconsis- 
tency an  instance  of  that  almost  instinctive  re- 
pugnance which  is  so  frequently  evinced  by 
unsophisticated  minds  against  the  teachings 
of  the  fatalist,  whether  he  assumes  the  pro- 
fundity of  the  philosopher  or  the  sanctity  of  the 
divine  ? 


Now  ready,  price  5s.  6d.,  bound  in  cloth, 
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CHAPTER  X. 

ON  returning  to  Sea  View,  Mr.  Noel  Vanstone 
executed  the  instructions  which  prescribed  his 
line  of  conduct  for  the  first  of  the  five  days,  with 
unimpeachable  accuracy.  A  faint  smile  of  con- 
tempt hovered  about  Mrs.  Lecount's  lips,  while 
the  story  of  Mr.  Bygrave's  attempt  to  pass  off  his 
spurious  pictures  as  originals  was  in  progress,  but 
she  did  not  trouble  herself  to  utter  a  single  word 
of  remark,  when  it  had  come  to  an  end.  "  Just 
what  I  said !"  thought  Mr.  Noel  Vanstone,  cun- 
ningly watching  her  face — "  she  doesn't  believe  a 
>yord  of  it !" 

The  next  day  the  meeting  occurred  on  the 
parade.  Mr.  Bygrave  took  off  his  hat ;  and  Mr. 
Noel  Vanstone  looked  the  other  way.  The  cap- 
tain's start  of  surprise  and  scowl  of  indignation, 
were  executed  to  perfection— but  they  plainly 
failed  to  impose  on  Mrs.  Lecount.  "  1  am  afraid, 
sir,  you  have  offended  Mr.  Bygrave  to-day,"  she 
ironically  remarked.  "  Happily  for  you,  he  is  an 
excellent  Christian;  and  I  venture  to  predict 
that  he  will  forgive  you  to-morrow." 

Mr.  Noel  Vanstone  wisely  refrained  from  com- 
mitting himself  to  an  answer.  Once  more,  he 
privately  applauded  his  own  penetration ;  once 
more,  he  triumphed  over  his  ingenious  friend. 

Thus  far,  the  captain's  instructions  had  been 
too  clear  and  simple  to  be  mistaken  by  any  one. 
But  they  advanced  in  complication  with  the 
advance  of  time;  and  on  the  third  day  Mr. 
Noel  Vanstone  fell  confusedly  into  the  commis- 
sion of  a  slight  error.  After  expressing  the  neces- 
sary weariness  of  Aldborough,  and  the  consequent 
anxiety  for  change  of  scene,  he  was  met  (as  he 
had  anticipated)  by  an  immediate  suggestion 
from  the  housekeeper,  recommending  a  visit 
to  St.  Crux.  In  giving  his  answer  to  the  advice 
thus  tendered,  he  made  his  first  mistake.  Instead 
of  deferring  his  decision  until  the  next  day,  he 
accepted  Mrs.  Lecount's  suggestion  on  the  day 
when  it  was  offered  to  him. 

The  consequences  of  this  error  were  of  no  great 
importance.  The  housekeeper  merely  set  herself 
to  watch  her  master,  one  day  earlier  than  had 
been  calculated  on — a  result  which  had  been 
already  provided  for  by  the  wise  precautionary 
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measures  of  forbidding  Mr.  Noel  Vanstone  all 
communication  with  North  Shingles.  Doubting, 
as  Captain  Wragge  had  foreseen,  the  sincerity  of 
her  master's  desire  to  break  off  his  connexion 
with  the  Bygraves  by  going  to  St.  Crux,  Mrs. 
Lecouut  tested  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the 
impression  produced  on  her  own  mind,  by  vigi- 
lantly watching  for  signs  of  secret  communication 
on  one  side  or  on  the  other.  The  close  attention 
with  which  she  had  hitherto  observed  the  out- 
goings and  in-comings  at  North  Shingles,  was  now 
entirely  transferred  to  her  master.  For  the  rest  of 
that  third  day,  she  never  let  him  out  of  her  sight ; 
she  never  allowed  any  third  person  who  came  to 
the  house,  on  any  pretence  whatever,  a  minute's 
chance  of  private  communication  with  him.  At 
intervals,  through  the  night,  she  stole  to  the 
door  of  his  room,  to  listen  and  assure  herself 
that  he  was  in  bed ;  and  before  sunrise  the  next 
morning,  the  coast-guardsman  going  his  rounds 
\vas  surprised  to  see  a  lady  who  had  risen  as 
early  as  himself,  engaged  over  her  work  at  one 
of  the  upper  windows  of  Sea  View. 

On  the  fourth  morning,  Mr.  Noel  Vanstone 
came  down  to  breakfast,  conscious  of  the  mistake 
that  he  had  committed  on  the  previous  day.  The 
obvious  course  to  take,  for  the  purpose  of  gain- 
ing time,  was  to  declare*  that  his  mind  was  still 
undecided.  He  made  the  assertion  boldly,  when 
the  housekeeper  asked  him  if  he  meant  to  move 
that  day.  Again,  Mrs.  Lecount  offered  no  re- 
mark ;  and  again  the  signs  and  tokens  of  incre- 
dulity showed  themselves  in  her  face.  Vacilla- 
tion of  purpose  was  not  at  all  unusual  in  her  ex- 
perience of  her  master.  But,  on  this  occasion, 
she  believed  that  his  caprice  of  conduct  was 
assumed,  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  time  to  com- 
municate with  North  Shingles ;  and  she  accord- 
ingly set  her  watch  on  him  once  more,  with 
doubled  and  trebled  vigilance. 

No  letters  came  that  morning.  Towards  noon 
the  weather  changed  for  the  worse,  and  all  idea 
of  walking  out  as  usual  was  abandoned.  Hour 
after  hour,  while  her  master  sat  in  one  of  the 
parlours,  Mrs.  Lecomit  kept  watch  in  the  other — 
with  the  door  into  the  passage  open,  and  with  a 
full  view  of  North  Shingles  through  the  conve- 
nient side-window  at  which  she  had  established 
herself.  Not  a  sign  that  was  suspicious  appeared ; 
not  a  sound  that  was  suspicious  caught  her  ear. 
As  the  evening  closed  in,  her  master's  hesitation 
came  to  an  end.  He  was  disgusted  with  the 
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weather;  he  hated  the  place;  he  foresaw  the 
annoyance  of  more  meetings  with  Mr.  Bygrave 
—and  he  was  determined  to  go  to  St.  Crux  the 
first  thing  the  next  morning.  Lecount  could  stay 
behind  to  pack  up  the  curiosities,  and  settle  with 
the  tradespeople,  and  could  follow  him  to  the 
admiral's  on  the  next  day.  The  housekeeper 
was  a  little  staggered  by  the  tone  and  manner  in 
which  he  gave  these  orders.  He  had,  to  her  own 
certain  knowledge,  effected  no  communication  of 
any  sort  with  North  Shingles— and  yet  he  seemed 
determined  to  leave  Aldborough  at  the  earliest 
possible  opportunity.  Tor  the  first  time  she 
hesitated  in  her  adherence  to  her  own  conclu- 
sions. She  remembered  that  her  master  had  com- 
plained of  the  Bygraves,  before  they  returned  to 
Aldborough ;  and  she  was  conscious  that  her  own 
incredulity  had  once  already  misled  her,  when 
the  appearance  of  the  travelling  carriage  at  the 
door  had  proved  even  Mr.  Bygrave  himself  to  be 
as  good  as  his  word. 

Still,  Mrs.  Lecount  determined  to  act  with  un- 
relenting caution  to  the  last.  That  night,  when 
the  doors  were  closed,  she  privately  removed  the 
keys  from  the  door  in  front  and  the  door  at  the 
back.  She  then  softlyopened  her  bedroom  window, 
and  sat  down  by  it,  with  her  bonnet  and  cloak  on, 
to  prevent  her  taking  cold.  Mr.  Noel  Vanstone's 
window  was  on  the  same  side  of  the  house  as 
her  own.  If  any  one  came  in  the  dark  to  speak 
to  him  from  the  garden  beneath,  they  would 
speak  to  his  housekeeper  as  well.  Prepared  at 
all  points  to  intercept  every  form  of  clandestine 
communication  which  stratagem  could  invent, 
Mrs.  Lecount  watched  through  the  quiet  night. 
When  morning  came,  she  stole  down  stairs  before 
the  servant  was  up,  restored  the  keys  to  their 
places,  and  re-occupied  her  position  in  the  par- 
lour, until  Mr.  Noel  Vanstone  made  his  appear- 
ance at  the  breakfast-table.  Had  he  altered  his 
mind?  No.  He  declined  posting  to  the  rail- 
way, on  account  of  the  expense ;  but  he  was  as 
firm  as  ever  in  his  resolution  to  go  to  St.  Crux. 
He  desired  that  an  inside  place  might  be  secured 
for  him  in  the  early  coach.  Suspicious  to  the 
last,  Mrs.  Lecount  sent  the  baker's  man  to  take 
the  place.  He  was  a  public  servant,  and  Mr. 
Bygrave  would  not  suspect  him  of  performing  a 
private  errand. 

The  coach  called  at  Sea  View.  Mrs.  Lecouut 
saw  her  master  established  in  his  place,  and 
ascertained  that  the  other  three  inside  seats  were 
already  occupied  by  strangers.  She  inquired  of 
the  coachman  if  the  outside  places  (all  of  which 
were  not  yet  filled  up)  had  their  full  complement 
of  passengers  also.  The  man  replied  in  the 
affirmative.  He  had  two  gentlemen  to  call  for  in 
the  town,  and  the  others  would  take  their  places 
at  the  inn.  Mrs.  Lecount  forthwith  turned  her 
steps  towards  the  inn,  and  took  up  her  position 
on  the  parade  opposite,  from  a  point  of  view 
which  would  enable  her  to  see  the  last  of  the 
coach  on  its  departure.  In  ten  minutes  more  it 
rattled  away,  full  outside  and  in ;  and  the  house- 
keeper's own  eyes  assured  her  that  neither  Mr. 


Bygrave  himself,  nor  any  one  belonging  to  North 
Shingles,  was  among  the  passengers. 

There  was  only  one  more  precaution  to  take, 
and  Mrs.  Lecount  did  not  neglect  it.  Mr. 
Bygrave  had  doubtless  seen  the  coach  call  at  Sea 
View.  He  might  hire  a  carriage  and  follow  it  to 
the  railway,  on  pure  speculation.  Mrs.  Lecount 
remained  within  view  of  the  inn  (the  only  place 
at  which  a  carriage  could  be  obtained)  for  nearly 
an  hour  longer,  waiting  for  events.  Nothing 
happened ;  no  carriage  made  its  appearance  ;  no 
pursuit  of  Mr.  Noel  Vanstone  was  now  within 
the  range  of  hum  an  possibility.  The  long  strain 
on  Mrs.  Lecount's  mind  relaxed  at  last.  She 
left  her  seat  on  the  parade,  and  returned,  in 
higher  spirits  than  usual,  to  perform  the  closing 
household  ceremonies  at  Sea  View. 

She  sat  down  alone  in  the  parlour,  and  drew  a 
long  breath  of  relief.  Captain  Wragge's  calcu- 
lations had  not  deceived  him.  The  evidence  of  her 
own  senses  had  at  last  conquered  the  house- 
keeper's incredulity,  and  had  literally  forced  her 
into  the  opposite  extreme  of  belief. 

Estimating  the  events  of  the  last  three  days 
from  her  own  experience  of  them  ;  knowing  (as 
she  certainly  knew)  that  the  first  idea  of  going  to 
St.  Crux  had  been  started  by  herself,  and  that 
her  master  had  found  no  opportunity  and  shown 
no  inclination  to  inform  the  family  at  North 
Shingles  that  he  had  accepted  her  proposal — Mrs. 
Lecount  was  fairly  compelled  to  acknowledge 
that  not  a  fragment  of  foundation  remained  to 
justify  the  continued  suspicion  of  treacheiy  in 
her  own  mind.  Looking  at  the  succession  of 
circumstances  under  the  new  light  thrown  on 
them  by  results,  she  could  see  nothing  unaccount- 
able— nothing  contradictory  anywhere.  The  at- 
tempt to  pass  off  the  forged  pictures  as  originals, 
was  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  character  of 
such  a  man  as  Mr.  Bygrave.  Her  master's  in- 
dignation at  the  attempt  to  impose  on  him ;  his 
plainly-expressed  suspicion  that  Miss  Bygrave 
was  privy  to  it ;  his  disappointment  in  the  niece ; 
his  contemptuous  treatment  of  the  uncle  on  the 
parade ;  his  weariness  of  the  place  which  had 
been  the  scene  of  his  rash  intimacy  with  strangers, 
and  his  readiness  to  quit  it  that  morning — all 
commended  themselves  as  genuine  realities  to  the 
housekeeper's  mind,  for  one  sufficient  reason. 
Her  own  eyes  had  seen  Mr.  Noel  Vanstone  take 
his  departure  from  Aldborough  without  leaving, 
or  attempting  to  leave,  a  single  trace  behind  him 
for  the  Bygraves  to  follow. 

Thus  far  the  housekeeper's  conclusions  led 
her— but  no  farther.  She  was  too  shrewd  a 
woman  to  trust  the  future  to  chance  and  fortune. 
Her  master's  variable  temper  might  relent.  Acci- 
dent might,  at  any  time,  give  Mr.  Bygrave  an  op- 
portunity of  repairing  the  error  that  he  had  com- 
mitted, and  of  artfully  regaining  his  lost  place 
in  Mr.  Noel  Vanstone's  estimation.  Admitting 
that  circumstances  had  at  last  declared  them- 
selves unmistakably  in  her  favour,  Mrs.  Lecount 
was  not  the  less  convinced  that  nothing  would 
permanently  assure  her  master's  security  for  the 
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future,  but  the  plain  exposure  of  the  conspiracy 
which  she  had  striven  to  accomplish  from  the 
first— which  she  was  resolved  to  accomplish  still. 

"  I  always  enjoy  myself  at  St.  Crux,"  thought 
Mrs.  Lecount,  opening  her  account-books,  and 
sorting  the  tradesmen's  bills.  "  The  admiral  is  a 
gentleman,  the  house  is  noble,  the  table  is  excel- 
lent. No  matter  !  Here,  in  this  house,  1  stay  by 
myself,  till  I  have  seen  the  inside  of  Miss  By- 
grave's  wardrobe." 

She  packed  her  master's  collection  of  curiosi- 
ties in  their  various  cases,  settled  the  claims  of 
the  tradespeople,  and  superintended  the  covering 
of  the  furniture  in  the  course  of  the  day.  Towards 
nightfall  she  went  out,  bent  on  investigation ; 
and  ventured  into  the  garden  at  North  Shingles, 
under  cover  of  the  darkness.  She  saw  the  light 
in  the  parlour  window,  and  the  lights  in  the 
windows  of  the  rooms  up-stairs,  as  usual. 
After  an  instant's  hesitation  she  stole  to  the 
house- door,  and  noiselessly  tried  the  handle  from 
the  outside.  Itturned  the  iockas  she  had  expected, 
from  her  experience  of  houses  at  Aldborough  and 
at  other  watering-places— but  the  door  resisted 
her ;  the  door  was  distrustfully  bolted  on  the  in- 
side. After  making  that  discovery,  she  went  round 
to  the  back  of  the  house,  and  ascertained  that  the 
door  on  that  side  was  secured  in  the  same  man- 
ner. "  Bolt  your  doors,  Mr.  Bygrave,  as  fast  as 
you  like,"  said  the  housekeeper,  stealing  back 
again  to  the  parade.  "  You  can't  bolt  the  entrance 
to  your  servant's  pocket.  The  best  lock  you  have, 
may  be  opened  by  a  golden  key." 

She  went  back  to  bed.  The  ceaseless  watch- 
ing, the  unrelaxing  excitement  of  the  last  two 
days,  had  worn  her  out. 

The  next  morning  she  rose  at  seven  o'clock. 
In  half  an  hour  more  she  saw  the  punctual  Mr. 
Bygrave — as  she  had  seen  him  on  many  previous 
mornings,  at  the  same  time — issue  from  the  gate 
of  North  Shingles,  with  his  towels  under  his 
arm,  and  make  his  way  to  a  boat  that  was  waiting 
for  him  on  the  beach.  Swimming  was  one  among 
the  many  personal  accomplishments  of  which 
the  captain  was  master.  He  was  rowed  out  to 
sea  every  morning,  and  took  his  bath  luxuriously 
in  the  deep  blue  water.  Mrs.  Lecouut  had  already 
computed  the  time  consumed  in  this  recreation  by 
her  watch ;  and  had  discovered  that  a  full  hour 
usually  elapsed,  from  the  moment  when  he  em- 
barked on  the  beach  to  the  moment  when  he  re- 
turned. 

During  that  period,  she  had  never  seen  any 
other  inhabitant  of  North  Shingles  leave  the 
house.  The  servant  was  no  doubt  at  her  work 
in  the  kitchen ;  Mrs.  Bygrave  was  probably  still 
in  her  bed ;  and  Miss  Bygrave  (if  she  was  up  at 
that  early  hour)  had  perhaps  received  direc- 
tions not  to  venture  out  in  her  uncle's  absence. 
The  difficulty  of  meeting  the  obstacle  of  Mag- 
dalen's presence  in  the  house,  had  been,  for  some 
days  past,  the  one  difficulty  which  all  Mrs. 
Lecount's  ingenuity  had  thus  far  proved  unable 
to  overcome. 

She  sat  at  the  window  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour 


after  the  captain's  boat  had  left  the  beach,  with 
her  mind  hard  at  work,  and  her  eyes  fixed  me- 
chanically on  North  Shingles — she  sat,  consider- 
ing what  written  excuse  she  could  send  to  her 
master  for  delaying  her  departure  from  Aid- 
borough  for  some  days  to  come — when  the  door 
of  the  house  she  was  watching  suddenly  opened ; 
and  Magdalen  herself  appeared  in  the  garden. 
There  was  no  mistaking  her  figure  and  her  dress. 
She  took  a  few  steps  hastily  towards  the  gate ; 
stopped,  and  pulled  down  the  veil  of  her  garden 
hat,  as  if  she  felt  the  clear  morning  light  too  much 
for  her — then  hurried  out  on  the  parade,  and 
walked  away  northward,  in  such  haste,  or  in  such 
preoccupation  of  mind,  that  she  went  through 
the  garden  gate  without  closing  it  after  her. 

Mrs.  Lecount  started  up  from  her  chair,  with 
a  moment's  doubt  of  the  evidence  of  her  own 
eyes.  Had  the  opportunity  which  she  had  been 
vainly  plotting  to  produce,  actually  offered  itself 
to  her,  of  its  own  accord  ?  Had  the  chances  de- 
clared themselves  at  last  in  her  favour,  after  stea- 
dily acting  against  her  for  so  long  ?  There  was 
no  doubt  of  it :  in  the  popular  phrase,  "  her  luck 
had  turned."  She  snatched  up  her  bonnet  and 
mantilla ;  and  made  for  North  Shingles,  without 
an  instant's  hesitation.  Mr.  Bygrave  out  at  sea; 
Miss  Bygrave  away  for  a  walk  ;  Mrs.  Bygrave 
and  the  servant  both  at  home,  and  both  easily 
dealt  with — the  opportunity  was  not  to  be  lost ; 
the  risk  was  well  worth  running  ! 

This  time,  the  house-door  was  easily  opened : 
no  one  had  bolted  it  again,  after  Magdalen's 
departure.  Mrs.  Lecount  closed  the  door  softly ; 
listened  for  a  moment  in  the  passage;  and 
heard  the  servant  noisily  occupied  in  the  kitchen 
with  her  pots  and  pans.  "  If  my  lucky  star 
leads  me  straight  into  Miss  Bygrave's  room," 
thought  the  housekeeper,  stealing  noiselessly  up 
the  stairs,  "  I  may  find  my  way  to  her  wardrobe 
without  disturbing  anybody." 

She  tried  the  door  nearest  to  the  front  of  the 
house,  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  landing. 
Capricious  chance  had  deserted  her  already.  The 
lock  was  turned.  She  tried  the  door  opposite,  on 
her  left  hand.  The  boots  ranged  symmetrically 
in  a  row,  and  the  razors  on  the  dressing-table, 
told  her  at  once  that  she  had  not  found  the  right 
room  yet.  She  returned  to  the  right  hand  side  of 
the  landing,  walked  down  a  little  passage  leading 
to  the  back  of  the  house,  and  tried  a  third  door. 
The  door  opened — and  the  two  opposite  extremes 
of  female  humanity,  Mrs.  Wragge  and  Mrs.  Le- 
count, stood  face  to  face  in  an  instant ! 

"  I  beg  ten  thousand  pardons !"  said  Mrs. 
Lecount,  with  the  most  consummate  self-pos- 
session. 

"Lord  bless  us  and  save  us!"  cried  Mrs. 
Wragge,  with  the  most  helpless  amazement. 

The  two  exclamations  were  uttered  in  a  mo- 
ment ;  and,  in  that  moment,  Mrs.  Lecount  took 
the  measure  of  her  victim.  Nothing  of  the  least 
importance  escaped  her.  She  noticed  the  Oriental 
Cashmere  Robe  lying  half  made,  and  half  un- 
picked again,  on  the  table ;  she  noticed  the  im- 
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becile  foot  of  Mrs.  Wragge  searching  blindly  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  her  chair  for  a  lost  shoe ; 
she  noticed  that  there  was  a  second  door  in  the 
room  besides  the  door  by  which  she  had  entered, 
and  a  second  chair  within  easy  reach,  on  which  she 
might  do  well  to  seat,  herself  in  a  friendly  and 
confidential  way.  "Pray  don't  resent  my  in- 
trusion," pleaded  Mrs.  Lecount,  taking  the 
chair.  " Pray  allow  me  to  explain  myself!" 

Speaking  in  her  softest  voice ;  surveying  Mrs. 
Wragge  with  a  sweet  smile  on  her  insinuating 
lips,  and  a  melting  interest  in  her  handsome  black 
eyes,  the  housekeeper  told  her  little  introductory 
series  of  falsehoods,  with  an  artless  truthfulness 
of  manner  which  the  Eather  of  Lies  himself 
might  have  envied.  She  had  heard  from  Mr. 
Bygrave  that  Mrs.  Bygrave  was  a  great  invalid ; 
she  had  constantly  reproached  herself,  in  her  idle 
half-hours  at  Sea  View  (where  she  filled  the  situa- 
tion of  Mr.  Noel  Vanstone's  housekeeper),  for 
not  having  offered  her  friendly  services  to  Mrs, 
Bygrave ;  she  had  been  directed  by  her  master 
(doubtless  well  known  to  Mrs.  Bygrave,  as  one 
of  her  husband's  friends,  and,  naturally,  one 
of  her  charming  niece's  admirers)  to  join  him 
that  day  at  the  residence  to  which  he  had  removed 
from  Aldborough ;  she  was  obliged  to  leave  early, 
but  she  could  not  reconcile  it  to  her  conscience 
to  go  without  calling  to  apologise  for  her  ap- 
parent want  of  neighbourly  consideration ;  she 
had  found  nobody  in  the  house,  she  had  not  been 
able  to  make  the  servant  hear,  she  had  presumed 
(not  discovering  that  apartment  down  stairs)  that 
Mrs.  Bygrave's  boudoir  might  be  on  the  upper 
stcry ;  she  had  thoughtlessly  committed  an  in- 
trusion of  which  she  was  sincerely  ashamed,  and 
she  could  now  only  trust  to  Mrs.  Bygrave's  in- 
dulgence to  excuse  and  forgive  her. 

A  less  elaborate  apology  might  have  served 
Mrs.  Lecoimt's  purpose.  As  soon  as  Mrs. 
Wragge's  struggling  perceptions  had  grasped  the 
fact  that  her  unexpected  visitor  was  a  neighbour, 
well  known  to  her  by  repute,  her  whole  being 
became  absorbed  in  admiration  of  Mrs.  Lecount's 
lady-like  manners,  and  Mrs.  Lecount's  perfectly- 
fitting  gown  !  "  What  a  noble  way  she  has  of 
talking !"  thought  poor  Mrs.  Wragge,  as  the 
housekeeper  reached  her  closing  sentence.  "And, 
oh  my  heart  alive,  how  nicely  she's  dressed !" 

"I  see  I  disturb  you,"  pursued  Mrs. Lecount, 
artfully  availing  herself  of  the  Oriental  Cashmere 
Robe,  as  a  means  ready  at  hand  of  reaching  the 
end  she  had  iu  view—"  I  see  I  disturb  you,  ma'am, 
over  an  occupation  which,  I  know  by  experience, 
requires  the  closest  attention.  Dear,  dear  me, 
you  arc  unpicking  the  dress  again,  I  see,  after  it 
has  been  made !  This  is  my  own  experience 
again,  Mrs.  Bygrave.  Some  dresses  are  so 
obstinate !  Some  dresses  seem  to  say  to  one,  in 
so  many  words,  '  No  !  you  may  do  what  you  like 
with  me ;  I  won't  fit !' " 

Mrs.  Wragge  was  greatly  struck  by  this  happy 
remark.  She  burst  out  laughing,  and  clapped 
her  great  hands  in  the  highest  excitement. 

"That's  what  this  gown  has  been  saying  to  me, 


ever  since  I  first  put  the  scissors  into  it,"  she 
exclaimed,  cheerfully.  "  I  know  I've  got  an 
awful  big  back— but  that's  no  reason.  Why 
should  a  gown  be  weeks  on  hand,  and  then  not 
meet  behind  you  after  all  ?  It  hangs  over  my 
Boasom  like  a  sack — it  does.  Look  here,  ma'am, 
at  the  skirt.  It  won't  come  right.  It  draggles- 
in  front,  and  cocks  up  behind.  It  shows  my 
heels— and,  Lord  knows,  I  get  into  scrapes 
enough  about  my  heels,  without  showing  them, 
into  the  bargain !" 

"  May  I  ask  a  favour  ?"  inquired  Mrs.  Lecount, 
confidentially.  "  May  I  try,  Mrs.  Bygrave,  if  I 
can  make  my  experience  of  any  use  to  you  ?  I 
think  our  bosoms,  ma'am,  are  our  great  difficulty. 
Now,  this  bosom  of  yours  ?— Shall  I  say  in  plain 
words  what  I  think  ?  This  bosom  of  yours  is 
an  Enormous  Mistake !" 

"  Don't  say  that !"  cried  Mrs.  Wragge,  im- 
ploringly. "Don't,  please,  there's  a  good  soul  f 
It's  a  deal  bigger,  I  know ;  but  its  modelled,  for 
all  that,  from  one  of  Magdalen's  own." 

She  was  far  too  deeply  interested  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  dress  to  notice  that  she  had  forgotten 
herself  already,  and  that  she  had  referred  to 
Magdalen  by  her  own  name.  Mrs.  Lecount's 
sharp  ears  detected  the  mistake  the  instant  it 
was  committed.  "So!  so !"  she  thought.  "One 
discovery  already.  If  I  had  ever  doubted  my 
own  suspicions,  here  is  an  estimable  lady  who 
would  now  have  set  me  right. — I  beg  your  par- 
don," she  proceeded,  aloud,  "  did  you  say  this 
was  modelled  from  one  of  your  niece's  dresses  ?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Wragge.  "  It's  as  like  as 
two  peas." 

"  Then,"  replied  Mrs.  Lecount,  adroitly,, 
"there  must  be  some  serious  mistake  in  the 
making  of  your  niece's  dress.  Can  you  show  it 
to  me  ?" 

"  Bless  your  heart — yes  !"  cried  Mrs.  Wragge. 
"  Step  this  way,  ma'am ;  and  bring  the  gown 
along  with  you,  please.  It  keeps  sliding  off,  out 
of  pure  aggravation,  if  you  lay  it  out  on  the 
table.  There's  lots  of  room  on  the  bed  in  here." 

She  opened  the  door  of  communication,  and 
led  the  way  eagerly  into  Magdalen's  room.  As 
Mrs.  Lecount  followed,  she  stole  a  look  at  her 
watch.  Never  before  had  time  flown  as  it  flew 
that  morning !  In  twenty  minutes  more,  Mr. 
Bygrave  would  be  back  from  his  bath. 

"There!"  said  Mrs.  Wragge,  throwing  open 
the  wardrobe,  and  taking  a  dress  down  from  one 
of  the  pegs.  "  Look  there !  There's  plaits  on 
her  Boasom,  and  plaits  on  mine.  Six  of  one,  and 
half  a  dozen  of  the  other;  and  mine  are  the 
biggest— that's  all!" 

Mrs.  Lecount  shook  her  head  gravely,  arid 
entered  forthwith  into  subtleties  of  disquisi- 
tion on  the  art  of  dressmaking,  which  had  the 
desired  effect  of  utterly  bewildering  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  Oriental  Cashmere  Robe,  in  less 
than  three  minutes. 

"Don't!"  cried  Mrs.  Wragge,  imploringly. 
" Don't  go  on  like  that !  I'm  miles  behind  you; 
and  my  head's  Buzzing  already.  Tell  us,  like  a 
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good  soul,  what's  to  be  done.  You  said  some- 
thing about  the  pattern  just  now.  Perhaps  I'm 
too  big  for  the  pattern  ?  I  can't  help  it,  if  I  am. 
Many's  the  good  cry  I  had,  when  I  was  a  growing 
girl,  over  my  own  size !  There's  half  too  much 
of  me,  ma'am — measure  me  along  or  measure  me 
across,  I  don't  deny  it — there's  half  too  much  of 
me,  anyway." 

"My  dear  madam,"  protested  Mrs.  Lecount, 
"  you  do  yourself  a  wrong  !  Permit  me  to  assure 
you  that  you  possess  a  commanding  figure— a 
figure  of  Minerva.  A  majestic  simplicity  in  the 
form  of  a  woman,  imperatively  demands  a  ma- 
jestic simplicity  in  the  form  of  that  woman's 
dress.  The  laws  of  costume  are  classical;  the 
laws  of  costume  must  not  be  trifled  with  !  Plaits 
for  Venus— puffs  for  Juno— folds  for  Minerva. 
I  venture  to  suggest  a  total  change  of  pattern. 
Your  niece  has  other  dresses  in  her  collection. 
Why  may  we  not  find  a  Minerva  pattern  among 
them?" 

As  she  said  those  words,  she  led  the  way  back 
to  the  wardrobe. 

Mrs.  Wragge  followed,  and  took  the  dresses 
out,  one  by  one,  shaking  her  head  despondently. 
Silk  dresses  appeared,  muslin  dresses  appeared. 
The  one  dress  which  remained  invisible,  was  the 
dress  of  which  Mrs.  Lecount  was  in  search. 

"  There's  the  lot  of  'em,"  said  Mrs.  Wragge. 
<£They  may  do  for  Venus  and  the  two  other  Ones 
(I've  seen  'em  in  picters  without  <§.  morsel  of 
decent  linen  among  the  three)— but  they  won't 
do  for  Me." 

"Surely  there  is  another  dress  left?"  said  Mrs. 
Lecouut,  pointing  to  the  wardrobe,  but  touching 
nothing  in  it.  "  Surely  I  see  something  hanging 
in  the  corner,  behind  that  dark  shawl  ?" 

Mrs.  Wragge  removed  the  shawl ;  Mrs.  Le- 
-count  opened  the  door  of  the  wardrobe  a  little 
wider.  There — hitched  carelessly  on  the  inner- 
most peg — there,  with  its  white  spots,  and  its 
•double  flounce,  was  the  brown  Alpaca  dress ! 

The  suddenness  and  completeness  of  the  dis- 
covery threw  the  housekeeper,  practised  dis- 
sembler as  she  was,  completely  olF  her  guard. 
She  started  at  the  sight  of  the  dress.  The  in- 
stant afterwards,  her  eyes  turned  uneasily  to- 
wards Mrs.  Wragge.  Had  the  start  been  ob- 
served ?  It  had  passed  entirely  unnoticed.  Mrs. 
Wragge's  whole  attention  was  fixed  on  the  Al- 
paca dress :  she  was  staring  at  it  incomprehen- 
sibly, with  an  expression  of  the  utmost  dismay. 

"  You  seem  alarmed,  ma'am,"  said  Mrs.  Le- 
count. "  What  is  there  in  the  wardrobe  to 
frighten  you  ?" 

"  I'd  have  given  a  crown-piece  out  of  my 
pocket,"  said  Mrs.  Wragge,  "  not  to  have  set 
eyes  on  that  gown.  It  had  gone  clean  out  of  my 
head — and  now  its  come  back  again.  Cover  it 
up !"  cried  Mrs.  Wragge,  throwing  the  shawl 
over  the  dress  in  a  sudden  fit  of  desperation. 
"  If  I  look  at  it  much  longer,  I  shall  think  I'm 
back  again  in  Vauxhall  Walk  !" 

Vauxhall  Walk !  Those  two  words  told  Mrs. 
Lecount  she  was  on  the  brink  of  another  disco- 


very. She  stole  a  second  look  at  her  watch.  There 
was  barely  ten  minutes  to  spare  before  the  time 
when  Mr.  Bygrave  might  return ;  there  was  not 
one  of  those  ten  minutes  which"  might  not  bring 
his  niece  back  to  the  house.  Caution  counselled 
Mrs.  Lecount  to  go,  without  running  any  more 
risks.  Curiosity  rooted  her  to  the  spot,  and  gave 
her  the  courage  to  stay  at  all  hazards  until  the 
time  was  up.  Her  amiable  smile  began  to  harden  a 
little,  as  she  probed  her  way  tenderly  into  Mrs. 
Wragge's  feeble  mind. 

"  You  have  some  unpleasant  remembrances  of 
Vauxhall  Walk  ?"  she  said,  with  the  gentlest 
possible  tone  of  inquiry  in  her  voice.  "  Or, 
perhaps,  I  should  say,  unpleasant  remembrances 
of  that  dress  belonging  to  your  niece  ?" 

"  The  last  time  I  saw  her  with  that  gown 
on,"  said  Mrs.  Wragge  dropping  into  a  chair 
and  beginning  to  tremble,  "  was  the  time  when  I 
came  back  from  shopping,  and  saw  the  Ghost." 

"  The  Ghost  ?"  repeated  Mrs.  Lecount,  clasp- 
ing her  hands  in  graceful  astonishment.  "  Dear 
madam,  pardon  me !  Is  there  such  a  thing  in 
the  world  ?  Where  did  you  see  it  ?  In  Vauxhall 
Walk?  Tell  me— you  are  the  first  lady  I  have 
ever  met  with  who  has  seen  a  Ghost — pray  tell 
me !" 

Flattered  by  the  position  of  importance  which 
she  had  suddenly  assumed  in  the  housekeeper's 
eyes,  Mrs.  Wragge  entered  at  full  length  into 
the  narrative  of  her  supernatural  adventure.  The 
breathless  eagerness  with  which  Mrs.  Lecount 
listened  to  her  description  of  the  spectre's  cos- 
tume, the  spectre's  hurry  on  the  stairs,  and  the 
spectre's  disappearance  in  the  bedroom ;  the  ex- 
traordinary interest  which  Mrs.  Lecount  dis- 
played on  hearing  that  the  dress  in  the  wardrobe 
was  the  very  dress  in  which  Magdalen  happened 
to  be  attired,  at  the  awful  moment  when  the 
ghost  vanished — encouraged  Mrs.  Wragge  to 
wade  deeper  and  deeper  into  details,  and  to  in- 
volve herself  in  a  confusion  of  collateral  cir- 
cumstances, out  of  which  there  seemed  to  be 
no  prospect  of  her  emerging  for  hours  to  come. 
Faster  and  faster  the  inexorable  minutes  flew 
by;  nearer  and  nearer  came  the  fatal  moment 
of  Mr.  Bygrave's  return.  Mrs.  Lecount  looked 
at  her  watch  for  the  third  time,  without  an  at- 
tempt, on  this  occasion,  to  conceal  the  action 
from  her  companion's  notice.  There  were  lite- 
rally two  minutes  Jeft  for  her  to  get  clear  of  North 
Shingles.  Two  minutes  would  be  enough,  if  no 
accident  happened.  She  had  discovered  the  Alpaca 
dress ;  she  had  heard  the  whole  story  of  the  ad- 
venture in  Vauxhall  Walk ;  and,  more  than  that, 
she  had  even  informed  herself  of  the  number  of 
the  house — which  Mrs.  Wragge  happened  to  re- 
member, because  it  answered  to  the  number  of 
years  in  her  own  age.  All  that  was  necessary  to 
her  master's  complete  enlightenment,  she  had 
now  accomplished.  Even  if  there  had  been  time 
to  stay  longer,  there  was  nothing  worth  staying 
for.  "  I'll  strike  this  worthy  idiot  dumb  with  a 
coup  d'etat"  thought  the  housekeeper,  "  and 
vanish  before  she  recovers  herself." 
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"  Horrible !"  cried  Mrs.  Lecount,  interrupting 
the  ghostly  narrative  by  a  shrill  little  scream,  and 
making  for  the  door,  to  Mrs.  Wragge's  unutter- 
able astonishment,  without  the  least  ceremony. 
"  You  freeze  the  very  marrow  of  my  bones. 
Good  morning !"  She  coolly  tossed  the  Oriental 
Cashmere  Robe  into  Mrs.  Wragge's  expansive 
lap,  and  left  the  room  in  an  instant. 

As  she  swiftly  descended  the  stairs,  she  heard 
the  door  of  the  bedroom  open. 

"  Where  are  your  manners  ?"  cried  a  voice  from 
above,  hailing  her  feebly  over  the  banisters. 
"  What  do  you  mean  by  pitching  my  gown  at 
me,  in  that  way  ?  You  ought  to  be  ashamed  of 
yourself  !"  pursued  Mrs.  Wragge,  turning  from 
a  lamb  to  a  lioness,  as  she  gradually  realised  the 
indignity  offered  to  the  Cashmere  Robe.  "  You 
nasty  foreigner,  you  ought  to  be  ashamed  of 
yourself !" 

Pursued  by  this  valedictory  address,  Mrs.  Le- 
couut  reached  the  house-door,  and  opened  it 
without  interruption.  She  glided  rapidly  along 
the  garden  path ;  passed  through  the  gate ;  and 
finding  herself  safe  on  the  parade,  stopped,  and 
looked  towards  the  sea. 

The  first  object  which  her  eyes  encountered, 
was  the  figure  of  Mr.  Bygrave,  standing  motion- 
less on  the  beach — a  petrified  bather,  with  his 
towels  in  his  hand !  One  glance  at  him  was 
enough  to  show  that  he  had  seen  the  housekeeper 
passing  out  through  his  garden  gate. 

Rightly  conjecturing  that  Mr.  Bygraye's  first 
impulse  would  lead  him  to  make  instant  inquiries 
in  his  own  house,  Mrs.  Lecount  pursued  her  way 
back  to  Sea  View  as  composedly  as  if  nothing  had 
happened.  When  she  entered  the  parlour  where 
her  solitary  breakfast  was  waiting  for  her,  she 
was  surprised  to  see  a  letter  lying  on  the  table. 
She  approached  to  take  it  up,  with  an  expression 
of  impatience,  thinking  it  might  be  some  trades- 
man's bill  which  she  had  forgotten. 

It  was  the  forged  letter  from  Zurich. 

RUSSIAN  TRAVEL. 

COTTON. 

ANOTHER  topic  is  suggested  by  the  question  of 
dress.  Every  Russian  peasant,  male  and  female, 
wears  cotton  clothes.  The  men  wear  printed 
shirts  and  trousers,  and  the  women  are  dressed 
from  head  to  foot  in  printed  cotton  also.  When 
it  is  remembered  that  Russia  contains  something 
like  thirty-three  million  of  serfs,  besides  other 
classes  amounting  to  twenty  millions,  all  using 
this  article  more  or  less,  one  can  estimate  the 
demand  for  cotton  goods.  But  a  calculation  is 
not  to  be  made  from  data  afforded  by  free  and 
more  prosperous  countries.  The  peasantry  are 
poor,  the  cotton  prints  are  dear.  Hence  there 
is  not  a  tithe  of  the  right  amount  of  consump- 
tion. Still  the  cotton  trade  in  Russia  is  a  large 
trade,  and  it  is  supplied  chiefly  by  native  laboi.v 
in  mills — containing  machinery  made  in  Oldliam 
and  Manchester,  and  superintended  by  English- 
men from  the  same  and  neighbouring  towns. 


There  may  be  five  or  six  millions  of  spindles 
at  work  spinning  this  cotton.  Together  with 
the  weaving  and  printing  jf  the  same,  that  forms, 
indeed,  a  large  item,  perhaps  the  largest,  among 
the  manufacturing  processes  of  Russia,  and 
employs  a  capital  of  thirty  millions  sterling. 
The  largest  mills  are  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  St.  Petersburg,  one  of  these  having  some 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  spindles,  and  a 
few  others  are  of  seventy  thousand  and  sixty 
thousand,  but  the  great  bulk  of  the  trade  is  in 
the  Moscow  district,  and  scattered  about  the 
land  in  that  direction.  The  number  of  spindles 
there  may  not  be  so  great  in  any  individual  mill 
as  in  some  of  the  large  Petersburg  establish- 
ments, but  the  mills  are  more  numerous,  some 
of  them  nearly  as  large,  and  all  of  them  are  of 
respectable  dimensions,  even  according  to  an 
English  estimate. 

The  chief  causes  producing  this  large  manu- 
facturing trade  are,  of  course,  the  great  demand 
and  a  high  protective  tariff,  which  excludes  the 
cottons  of  England  from  the  Russian  market. 
England  and  Englishmen,  have  derived  the  chief 
benefit  from  it  notwithstanding.  The  mills  are 
all  filled,  as  I  have  said,  with  English-made 
machinery;  a  good  deal  of  English  capital  is 
invested  in  them,  and  they  are  almost  universally 
managed  by  English  skilled  workmen  at  high, 
wages. 

It  is  a  notorious  fact  that  although  cotton- 
spinning  has  been  in  operation  in  Russia  for 
upwards  of  fifty  years,  and  constantly  on  the 
increase,  the  people  necessarily  becoming  prac- 
tically acquainted  with  all  its  details,  still  they 
cannot  dispense  with  English  superintendence. 
Wherever  native  superintendence  has  been  tried 
it  has  failed.  And  it  will  always  be  so,  notwith- 
standing the  admitted  abilities  of  the  Russians 
as  workmen,  until  a  moral  and  intellectual  train- 
ing as  freemen  gives  them  confidence  in  their 
own  powers,  secured  to  them  to  induce  exertion 
and  competition  in  skill  with  their  opponents  of 
more  favoured  lands.  But,  account  for  it  as  we 
may,  it  is  a  disgrace  to  all  concerned  that  no 
works  requiring  the  least  practical  care,  and  the 
commonest  skill  in  superintendence,  can  yet 
be  carried  on  successfully  without  the  help  of 
highly-paid  foreigners.  What  should  we  say  of 
ourselves  in  England  if  a  stranger  could  point 
to  all  the  cotton  mills  in  Lancashire,  all  the  flax 
mills  of  Leeds,  Dundee,  and  Ireland,  and  all  the 
iron  and  engineering  shops  of  Glasgow,  London, 
and  Liverpool,  and  say  these  were  all  managed 
and  superintended  by  foreign  skill,  that  the 
English  employed  in  them  were  mere  labourers 
and  unskilled  workmen  under  the  dictation  of 
strangers  who  could  scarcely  speak  the  language 
of  the  country  ?  If  to  this  were  added  the 
knowledge  that  the  people  of  England  had  to 
pay  two  or  three  prices  for  the  cotton  goods, 
because  of  a  high  duty  and  other  fiscal  restric- 
tions, preventing  imports  at  half  the  price,  and 
that  all  this  only  served  to  make  a  few  rich  men 
richer,  while  the  poor  people  who  wore  the 
cotton  had  to  pay  the  entire  cost  of  all  the 
foreign  cotton  wool,  foreign  machinery,  foreigu 
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agents,  and  foreign  skill,  without  themselves  de- 
riving any  sort  of  material  or  moral  benefit, 
England  could  not  long  tolerate  so  great  a 
blunder.  This,  however,  is  the  state  of  things'1 
in  .Russia.  Several  great  fortunes  have  been 
made  by  machine-makers  and  capitalists,  and 
very  nice  pickings  have  been  obtained  by  agents 
and  superintendents,  many  of  whom  went  to 
Russia  poor  and  left  it  rich.  But  that  it  has 
benefited  the  Russian  people,  or  in  any  way 
whatever  added  to  their  comfort  or  improvement, 
I  do  not  believe.  The  poor  baron  has  received 
more  "abrok"  from  his  serfs  employed  at  these 
places,  because  they  got  better  wages  and  paid 
him  accordingly,  and  this  has  enabled  him  to 
live  in  ease  and  frivolity  without  working  his 
lands.  The  free  people,  and  the  serfs  under 
easy  and  rich  masters,  have  had  more  money  to 
drink,  they  have  forgotten  their  patriarchal  sim- 
plicity and  virtues,  if  they  ever  had  any,  and 
have  learnt  all  the  low  vices  and  drunken  habits 
engendered  wherever  masses  of  both  sexes  of 
ignorant  and  debased  people  mix  together — as 
is  the  case  in  mills  and  factories  in  Russia — 
without  kw,  religion,  or  morality  to  guide 
them. 

In  the  interior  of  the  country  a  considerable 
number  of  these  "fabrics"  as  they  are  called, 
are  the  grossest  sinks  of  immorality,  tyranny, 
and  wickedness.  But  there  are  a  few  both  in 
Moscow  and  Petersburg  under  management,  so 
far  as  interior  arrangements  are  concerned,  that 
fully  equals  that  of  the  best  regulated  establish- 
ments in  England.  In  St.  Petersburg  particu- 
larly, there  are  the  Koliugkin  Bridge  Works, 
that  might  challenge  competition  with  auy  mill 
in  existence. 

The  father  of  Russian  cotton  and  flax-spinning 
and  other  manufactures  was  General  Wilson. 
This  gentleman  is  mentioned  by  Dr.  Clarke  in 
his  travels  in  Russia  as  a  prominent  character, 
and  as  one  who  had  even  then  effected  great 
things,  and  he  occupied  an  exalted  position  at 
the  time  of  the  doctor's  visit.  The  writer  of 
these  notes  knew  General  Wilson  for  many 
years,  and  enjoyed  his  hospitality,  advice,  and 
friendship  on  many  occasions.  A  few  lines  he 
thinks  due  to  one  of  the  worthiest  helpers  in 
good  work  ever  possessed  by  the  Russian  Czars, 
especially  since  the  main  facts  can  be  given  as 
they  came  straight  from  himself. 

General  Wilson  left  Scotland  in  the  ninth  year 
of  his  age,  after  having  gone  through  a  course  of 
study  at  the  High  School  of  Edinburgh,  to  which 
city  his  parents  belonged.  He  was  the  son  of 
an  ingenious  blacksmith,  t;'i;cre  also  his  grand- 
father had  lived  as  the  "  King's  smith,"  at  the 
old  Mint  in  the  Cauongate.  His  parents  went 
to  Russia  during  the  reign  of  the  Empress  Cathe- 
rine, who,  whatever  her  faults  in  other  respects, 
never  failed  to  encourage  foreigners  of  merit 
who  would  settle  in  her  dominions.  In  Russia 
the  young  Wilson  grew  and  exhibited  talents  of 
no  ordinary  kind,  which  soon  attracted  tae  notice 
of  General  Gascoigne,  who  had  some  tune  before 
been  brought  from  the  Carron  Iron  Works  to  in- 
struct the  Russians  in  the  art  of  casting  cannon. 


Appointed  interpreter  and  secretary  to  this  ge- 
neral, Wilson  passed  rapidly  through  various 
grades  and  ranks,  until  he  became  his  assistant 
in  the  Imperial  Establishment  of  Engineering  at 
Colpino.  When  Gascoigne  died,  he  succeeded 
him  in  the  imperial  direction  of  those  immense 
works,  from  which  a  great  portion  of  the  arma- 
ment of  the  Russian  navy  has  been  supplied. 
He  also  became,  under  Marie  Eeodorovna  (the 
Emperor  Paul's  wife),  the  originator  and  su- 
perintendent of  the  Foundling  Hospital,  and  of 
the  large  flax  and  cotton  manufactory  at  Alex- 
androffsky,  each  the  first  institution  of  its  kind  in 
Russia.  Here,  amidst  inconceivable  difficulties, 
and  in  the  face  of  prejudice  and  opposition 
before  which  most  men  would  have  quailed,  did 
this  persevering  Scotchman  lay  the  foundation 
of  that  manufacturing  enterprise  by  which  Russia 
is  either  to  gain  or  lose.  He  lias  enjoyed  the 
esteem  and  respect  of  the  successive  sovereigns 
whom  he  has  served,  and  from  each  of  whom  he 
has  received  abundant  and  tangible  proofs  of 
confidence  in  the  highest  of  those  ranks  and 
orders  which  the  law  of  Russia  affords  to  a 
foreigner.  After  having  been  in  the  imperial 
service  for  nearly  eighty  years,  and  in  supreme 
command  for  sixty-eight,  he  is  now,  at  the  age 
of  ninety,  laid  on  the  shelf,  and  lives  in  retire- 
ment on  an  ample  pension  from  the  present 
emperor. 

Not  only  did  General  Wilson  originate  and 
carry  out  the  imperial  manufactories,  which  at 
the  outset  were  designed  for  models,  but  lie 
was  the  mainspring  of  many  private  industrial 
enterprises  which  have  since  grown  to  huge 
dimensions.  He  was  the  first  man  among  four 
who  started  the  monster  Koliukin  Cotton  Works, 
and  is  at  the  present  time  chairman  of  their 
board  of  directors.  Another,  and  now  a  larger 
establishment,  owes  its  existence  chiefly  to  the 
name  and  influence  of  General  Wilson — namely, 
that  belonging  to  Messrs.  Steiglitz  and  Craig. 
The  most  admirable  feature  in  General  Wilson's 
whole  career  has  been  his  incorruptibility  in  the 
midst  of  the  notorious  dishonesty  of  Russian 
functionaries.  He  has  been  pointed  out  as  the 
man  who  never  took  and  never  offered  a  bribe, 
and  though  rich,  is  not  enormously  so,  as  he 
no  doubt  might  have  been  had  he  acted  dif- 
ferently. Unmarried  and  a  bachelor,  he  has 
devoted  much  of  his  later  years  to  his  books,  his 
library  being  one  of  the  best  in  Russia.  He  is 
now  nearly  blind,  but  his  appetite  for  informa- 
tion is  still  as  strong  as  ever,  and  he  pays  a 
young  man  of  good  education  to  read  for  him 
every  day. 

A  friend  supplies  me  with  notes  of  his  own 
experience  to  the  following  effect :  I  was  in 
18 —  chief  engineer  at  the  large  cotton  works  at 

C ,  a  day's  journey  from  a  chief  city  in  Russia. 

The  managing  partner  on  the  spot  employed  two 
assistants  (English),  carder  and  spinner,  also  a 
sub-director  under  himself.  The  sub-director 
was  a  man  of  some  education  and  considerable 
general  knowledge,  and  had  at  one  time  pos- 
sessed a  mill  of  his  own,  but  from  some  cause 
had  been  unfortunate,  and  was  now  obliged  to 
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serve  a  man  in  every  respect-  his  inferior.  The 
chief  man  was  ignorant,  low-bred,  tyrannical,  and 
exacting ;  as  bad  a  specimen  nearly  as  his 
country  could  furnish  ;  but  he  was  master  over 
this  work,  employed  from  eight  hundred  to  one 
thousand  hands,  and  being  in  the  interior — 
irresponsible  and  unchecked  by  any  kind  of 
popular  observation — he  gave  free  play  to  his 
unbridled  temper  and  his  greed. 

The  mill  went  night  and  day — "  sootkie" — 
the  workpeople  were  hired  principally  from  the 
steward,  some  were  paid  wages,  and  found  them- 
selves, others  were  paid  nothing,  but  were  fed, 
the  chief  paying  the  steward  a  stipulated  sum  per 
soul  per  annum — from  thirty  shillings  to  not  quite 
five  pounds.  These  people  were  driven  to  work 
in  gangs  or  shifts,  by  the  overseer  and  his  men 
over  hundreds  and  over  tens ;  and  the  scenes  of 
cruelty  and  inhumanity  which  were  constantly 
occurring  were  exceedingly  excruciating  to  my 
feelings.  My  windows  faced  the  mill-yard,  and 
my  study-window  looked  into  the  whipping- 
court  of  the  stanavoy's  house.  Few  days  passed 
but  some  of  the  poor  creatures  were  led  there 
to  receive  punishment.  If  the  chief  was  igno- 
rant and  low-bred  he  was  a  splendid  slave- 
driver  and  detective.  He  was  in  the  habit  of 
bouncing  into  the  mill  at  all  unlikely  hours  of 
night  or  day,  and  then  woe  to  the  skulkers,  or 
any  one  he  imagined  to  be  in  a  fault ;  he  could 
swear  eloquently  in  Russ  or  English,  and  his 
English  assistants  sometimes  received  a  volley 
of  abuse.  He  durst  not  carry  a  "  cat" — that  is 
against  rule  in  Russia — the  thrashing  must  be 
done  legally  and  officially  ;  but  he  seldom  left 
the  works  without  carrying  a  list  of  names ;  this 
list,  accompanied  by  a  note  to  his  friend  the 
"  stan,"  securing  the  owners  of  the  names  a 
certain  portion  of  the  "stick."  I  have  from 
my  observatory  seefi  married  women,  pregnant 
women,  girls,  boys,  and  men  grey-haired,  tied 
down  on  a  board  in  that  court,  their  clothes 
indecently  torn  up,  and  the  rods  applied  by 
a  man  on  each  side  for  faults  of  the  most 
trifling  character.  I  have  remonstrated  with 
him,  but  was  told,  "  No  stick,  no  work."  Cer- 
tainly this  man  fully  believed  and  acted  on  that 
Russian  saying. 

One  day  1  met  the  starosta  leading  four 
women  through  the  yard. 

"  Tell  me,  Evan  Evanovige,  what  are  you 
going  to  do  with  these." 

He  handed  me  a  paper,  and  I  read — "  Give 
these  four  (here  followed  the  names)  thirty  blows 
each,"  signed  by  the  director. 

This  did  not  surprise  me ;  but  it  may  surprise 
my  readers  that  a  magistrate  would,  without 
any  trial  or  investigation — without  even  knowing 
the  faults  for  which  these  people  were  sent,  exe- 
cute an  order  of  this  character. 

"  Mother,"  I  said  to  one  of  the  women, 
"  what  have  you  done  to  deserve  this  ?" 

"  God  knows;  tlie  master  found  me  asleep." 

"  And  what  have  you  done  ?"  I  said  to 
another. 

"  I  was  suckling  my  little  one,  and  my  ma- 
chine was  standing." 


"  And  you  ?"  to  a  young  woman. 

"  Oh,  he  knows  very  well  I  am  not  in  fault ; 
but  I  would  not  go  into  his  small  room  last 
night  with  him." 

"  Have  you  been  there  before  with  him  ?" 

"  Oh  yes,  he  takes  any  of  us ;  he  is  a  pig. 
I  won't  go  any  more,  for  I  am  to  be  married 
next  week." 

"  And  what  is  your  fault?"  I  said  to  the  fourth, 
an  old  withered  hag. 

"  It  was  nothing.  I  only  took  a  little  yarn, 
only  a  little  to  knit  with,  you  know.  What's  to 
be  done  ?" 

For  faults  such  as  these  the  poor  creatures 
were  thrashed,  by  order  of  a  foreigner,  who 
for  a  few  roubles  to  the  needy  stanavoy  could, 
without  judge  or  jury,  get  all  the  hands  in 
his  mill  lashed  and  beaten,  to  suit  his  ca- 
price or  administer  to  his  amusement,  at  any 
time. 

It  is  not  creditable  to  Englishmen  that  men 
such  as  this  are  to  be  found  among  them.  But 
there  have  been  and  are  found  occasionally  men 
who  would  revive  in  Russia  greater  evils  ten 
times  than  any  ever  experienced  under  the  old 
extinct  factory  system  of  their  own  country. 
Such  men  are  ignorant,  to  begin  with.  They 
possess  no  fixed  principles  to  go  on  with;  and 
when  they  find  themselves  amongst  a  degraded 
people,  and  in  nearly  an  irresponsible  position  of 
authority,  they  finish  by  being  heartless  tyrants. 
I  have  known  some  of  them  who  could  scarcely 
read  or  write.  One  of  them,  who  went  to  Russia 
fifteen  years  ago  to  be  a  director  of  a  cotton- 
mill,  had  to  make  his  +  to  documents ;  an- 
other sent  the  following  characteristic  order 
to  a  friend  of  mine,  which  1  shall  copy  ver- 
batim : 

Maecter  Broon, — Ave  you  any  pices  of  3  Karter 
piope,  has  we  wants  em  to  tprisnik  to  meend  testome 
piopes  the  Mugiks  as  you  cent  av  al  bin  ont  spree 
frouMunday,  cend  the  piopes  and  cend  the  plates  has 
wur  ordered  bee  th'  mon  as  wur  cent  on  tusdy  so  no 
more  at  preasante  from  your  unable  cert. 

GORG.    

Such  men,  though  deplorably  ignorant  in  every- 
thing else,  generally  possess  a  good  practical 
knowledge  of  their  trade,  and  a  powerful  amount 
of  self-assertion.  They  have  been  overlookers, 
spinners,  or  carders  in  some  well-regulated  work 
in  England,  under  an  educated  director,  and 
might  have  remained  decent  worthy  men  in  their 
own  sphere,  at  wages  varying  from  20s.  to  30s. 
per  week.  To  such  people  appointments  in 
Russia  as  head  men,  at  4/.,  51.,  or  61.  per  week, 
suggest  a  Dorado — a  great  spring  from  the 
pipe  and  glass  of  ale  in  a  taproom  to  cigars 
and  brandy  in  an  hotel.  From  very  little 
men  they  swell  into  very  great  men.  Their 
wives  commence  at  thirty  or  forty  years  of  age 
to  learn  to  be  "  leddies,"  as  one  of  them  told 
me  herself,  whom  I  found  one  day,  shortly  after 
her  amv&l,  buying  rings,  brooches,  gold  watch 
and  chain :  "  Maister  says  I  mun  learn  to  be  a 
leddy  noo."  And  while  she  is  undergoing 
this  expensive  change,  "  Maister"  is  learning  to 
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be  a  tyrant,  and  perhaps  a  drunkard.  He  kicks 
"Jacky"  about,  as  lie  styles  the  Russians,  in 
grand  style — speaks  of  them  and  to  them  as  to 
brutes. 

But  "  Jacky"  sometimes  makes  reprisals. 
He  will  watch  like  a  cunning  wolf  on  a  dark 
night,  and  with  a  brickbat  or  lump  of  iron 
fell  his  tyrant  to  the  earth  by  a  blow  on 
the  back  of  his  head.  This  is  of  rare  occur- 
rence, but  it  has  happened  of  late  on  several 
occasions. 

The  same  day  on  which  my  friend  saw  the 
four  women  going  to  be  beaten  he  met  the 
sub-superintendent,  and  mentioned  the  circum- 
stance. 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  "  the  master  takes  the 
tyrannical  way.  I  cannot  prevent  it,  and  do 
not  intend  to  remain  much  longer  to  wit- 
ness it." 

"  Do  you  never  order  any  of  them  to  be 
beaten  ?" 

"  No,  never.  The  stick  is  not  so  powerful  in 
Russia  as  it  once  was.  And  even  on  the  score 
of  policy  it  is  better  to  avoid  it,  especially  for 
a  foreigner.  I  have  studied  the  Russians  a  little 
since  I  came  among  them,  and  though  they  are 
sly,  slothful,  and  the  greatest  of  thieves,  I  do  not 
think  they  are  so  far  removed  from  the  common 
feeling  of  our  nature  as  to  be  altogether  un- 
susceptible to  kind  and  just  dealings.  They 
have  little  gratitude— in  fact,  I  do  not  think  they 
know  what  it  means.  Still  I  can  manage  them 
better,  ay,  and  get  more  work  out  of  them, 
too,  by  being  cool  and  just,  and,  above  all,  mer- 
ciful. But  this  country  is  a  bad  school  for  an 
unruly  temper." 

"  Do  you  never  find  signs  of  rebellion  or  in- 
subordination amongst  them?" 

"  Not  till  lately.  Since  this  talk  of  emanci- 
pation, I  think  I  can  see  a  sort  of  mutual  intel- 
ligence amongst  them,  which  must  spring  from 
hope,  and  perhaps  secret  meetings  and  talk. 
Still,  I  do  not  think  them  malicious  ;  they  seem 
easy  to  forget  and  forgive.  Yet,"  he  said,  after 
a  pause,  "  God  knows,  I  should  not  wish  to  be 
the  object  of  their  hate;  if  once  their  pas- 
sions broke  loose,  they  would  be  demons,  not 
men." 

Poor  man!  these  were  the  last  words  my 
friend  ever  heard  from  him ;  and  that  was  the  last 
time  he  saw  him  in  life. 

That  very  night  a  part  of  the  mill  took  fire, 
whether  by  accident  or  design  no  one  could  or 
would  tell.  It  was  observed  in  time,  and  the 
superintendent,  with  his  two  English  assistants 
and  a  few  others,  exerted  themselves  to  put  it 
out.  The  director  and  the  "stan"  were  carous- 
ing in  the  director's  house — a  very  frequent  oc- 
currence ;  but  when  the  alarm  was  given  both 
hurried  to  the  scene  of  the  fire. 

Now,  you  know  that,  in  Russia,  the  police 
enjoy  the  peculiar  and  exclusive  privilege  of 
putting  out  fires,  and  they  take  the  lead  in  all 
the  operations.  Perhaps  that  is  the  reason  why 
fires  here  never  are  put  out,  but  are  allowed  to 
burn  themselves  out;  in  order  to  facilitate  which 
process  all  the  doors  are  unlocked  or  broken 


open,  all  the  windows  smashed,  and  the  roofs 
are,  if  possible,  torn  off.  All  this  gives  a  noble 
draught  to  the  flame,  there  is  no  want  of  bustle, 
and  in  the  cities  generals  in  uniform  hurry  about 
giving  all  kinds  of  orders  ;  fellows  in  grey,  with 
brass  helmets,  knock  against  one  another,  and 
run  their  engines  into  all  manner  of  ridiculous 
places.  There  is  plenty  of  daring  climbing  and 
pouring  of  water,  but  somehow  it  all  ends"  as  I 
have  said,  in  the  place  burning  until  there  is  no 
more  to  burn.  On  the  present  occasion  the  sub- 
director  determined  on  another  method,  and, 
taking  the  matter  in  his  own  hands,  he  locked 
the  doors  of  the  place  on  fire — it  was  the  boiler- 
house — to  prevent  any  draught  of  wind  fanning 
the  rising  flames,  and  threw  water  on  the  burn- 
ing timbers,  while  the  mill-engine  was  kept 
going,  to  pump  the  water.  They  were  succeeding 
very  fast  in  getting  the  fire  under,  when  the 
police,  in  the  form  of  the  drunken  "  stan,"  de- 
manded entrance,  and  the  door  was  assailed 
from  without. 

"  On  your  life,  Andrea,  don't  open  the  door 
yet.  It  will  be  all  out  in  a  few  minutes  if  the 
door's  kept  shut." 

And  the  superintendent,  after  issuing  this 
order  to  the  man  stationed  at  the  door,  hastened 
thither  himself,  to  prevent,  if  possible,  what  he  so 
much  dreaded.  But  before  he  could  accomplish 
his  purpose,  the  man,  at  the  sound  of  the 
dreaded  "  stan,"  had  turned  the  lock,  and 
his  highness  was  pushing  himself  through  the 
opening  door,  while  the  director  with  a  lot  of 
"  stan's"  officials  were  pressing  on  behind.  The 
sub  saw  there  was  only  one  way  to  save  the  mill. 
He  heard  his  men  crying,  "  For  Heaven's  sake 
keep  that  door  shut.  It's  blazing  up  again." 
He  was  a  powerful  man,  and  could  have  thrashed 
ten  "  stans"  into  jelly,  so  he  laid  hold  of  the 
ofiicial,  words  having  no  effect,  hurled  him 
back  among  his  satellites,  shut  and  locked  the 
door,  and  stood  sentry  over  it  himself,  until  the 
fire  was  completely  extinguished  and  the  danger 
past. 

The  rest  is  soon  told.  On  opening  the  door, 
he  was  arrested  by  the  "  stan,"  in  the  name  of 
the  law,  for  laying  hands  on  him  in  the  execution 
of  his  duty.  The  half-drunken  director  offered  no 
effectual  remonstrance.  My  friend  had  left  the 
village  and  did  not  return  till  next  day ;  and  so, 
in  a  bitterly  cold  frosty  night,  this  man,  who 
had  saved  a  large  mill  from  becoming  a  heap  of 
ashes,  was  dragged,  his  clothes  saturated  with, 
water,  to  the  filthy  lock-up,  and  kept  all  night.  In 
the  morning  he  was  liberated ;  in  the  evening  he 
was  attacked  by  inflammation,  then  came  brain 
fever,  then  death  in  due  time.  Pew  recover  here 
from  diseases. 

If  this  narrative  should  chance  to  be  read 
by  the  man  who  could  have  saved  the  brave 
fellow  that  night  and  did  not,  may  the  re- 
membrance burn  into  his  heart  and  mend  his 
future  ways.  This  noble  fellow  died  in  a  foreign 
land,  and  was  buried  among  strangers  ;  his  place 
at  home  was  empty;  his  wife  is  a  widow,  his 
children  are  orphans.  But  the  other  lives;  rich, 
prosperous,  and,  I  suppose,  happy,  enjoying  the 
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abundant  fruits  of  a  life  spent  as  I  have  tried 
to  describe  amongst  the  Russians.  Such  men 
are,  however,  the  scarce  exceptions,  not  the 
rule,  among  the  English  men  of  business  in 
Russia. 


SMALL-BEER  CHRONICLES. 

IT  is  the  custom  of  Registrars-General  and 
other  Strong-Ale-Chroniclers  to  make  certain 
occasional  comments  on  the  Births,  Deaths,  and 
Marriages  -which  it  comes  within  their  province 
to  record.  I  am  far  from  wishing  to  depart 
from  this  ancient  and  useful  custom,  and  shall 
only  differ  from  some  of  my  predecessors  and 
contemporaries  in  the  order  in  which  I  propose 
to  treat  of  these  three  subjects.  I  consider 
that  the  old  proprietors  and  holders  of  office 
should  be  dealt  with  first,  and  that  we  should 
not  have  anything  to  say  to  their  successors,  the 
young  heirs,  till  we  have  made  certain  comments 
on  their  neglected  predecessors.  I  shall  begin, 
then,  contrary  to  custom,  with  the  Deaths,  and 

fit  to  the   Births   and  Marriages   afterwards, 
ntering,  then,  at  once  upon  this  part  of  my 
duty,  let  me  commence  by  announcing,  in  form, 
the  death  of  THE  DOOR-KNOCKEB. 

As  this  old  and  respectable  institution  is 
likely  very  soon  to  be  forgotten,  it  seems  de- 
sirable to  say  a  few  words  as  to  its  leading 
characteristics,  for  the  benefit  of  future  ages. 
It  is  not  right  to  bury  old  customs  without 
a  word  of  funeral  oration.  When  a  long- 
entertained  guest  departs,  you  should  see  him 
courteously  to  the  door  and  off  the  premises, 
not  turn  your  back  upon  him  and  let  liim  slink 
away  unobserved. 

It  is  possible  that  the  days  when  Corinthian 
Tom  and  Jerry  the  unprincipled  held  it  as  a 
fixed  idea  that  to  sally  forth  at  midnight  and 
wrench  off  the  door-knockers  of  the  lieges  was 
pastime  admirably  adapted  to  young  men  of 
condition — it  is  possible,  I  say,  that  this  same 
wrench  may  have  given  a  shake  to  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  door-knocker  from  which  it  never 
recovered.  It  may  be,  also,  that  Creation 
generally  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  an  engine 
whose  use  was  to  attract  the  attention  of 
persons  dwelling  in  the  lower  stories  of  houses, 
scarcely  fulfilled  its  purpose  by  deafening  the 
inhabitants  of  the  upper  regions,  and  making 
them  shake  in  their  shoes,  while  it  left  those  for 
whose  benefit  its  clamour  was  meant  so  com- 
pletely undisturbed  that  they  were  obliged  to 
have  their  attention  called  to  the  knock  at  the 
door  by  the  ringing  of  a  bell. 

Knockers  may  be  classified  under  two  heads  : 
the  matter-of-fact  and  the  fanciful.  The  matter- 
of-fact  knocker  was  simply  what  it  professed  to 
be — a  piece  of  heavy  metal,  attached  by  a  sort  of 
hinge,  to  a  street-door,  with  a  plate  for  banging 
purposes  between  it  and  the  wood-work  of  the 
door.  The  metal  would  be  sometimes  of  bronze, 
sometimes — but  very  rarely — of  brass,  oftenest 
of  iron,  of  a  blackened  description.  The  in- 
strument would  vary  in  size,  in  weight,  and  in 
mode  of  decoration.  This  was  the  matter-of-fact 


knocker.  Now  for  the  fanciful.  A  lion's  head 
would  sometimes  be  brought  into  play  in  the 
construction  of  a  fanciful  knocker.  I  call  it 
a  lion's  head  by  courtesy,  but  it  must  be  owned 
that  the  resemblance  to  the  king  of  beasts 
presented  by  the  head  in  question,  was  some- 
what of  the  remote  order,  the  eye  having  ge- 
nerally/ a  somewhat  human  cast,  and  the  upper 
lip  being  terribly  swollen,  in  consequence  of 
the  machinery  which  connected  the  handle  of 
the  knocker  with  the  teeth  of  the  animal  bein» 
rather  a  large  mouthful.  Sphinxes  were  pressed 
into  the  service  of  the  knocker  fanciful,  and  also 
the  heads  of  aged  men  of  two  classes — a  frown- 
ing old  man  who  was  sorry  to  see  you  when  you 
called,  and  an  old  man  bursting  with  glee,  but 
rather,  it  must  be  confessed,  of  a  malicious  sort, 
as  if  he  knew  of  some  tremendous  "  sell"  that 
was  in  store  for  you  when  you  got  inside  the 
housq,  and  was  enjoying  the  joke  prodigiously. 
The  last  knocker  was  very  disconcerting.  So  was 
the  hand  holding  a  heavy  ring-shaped  knocker  : 
for  the  simple  reason  that  the  hand  had  so  tight 
a  grasp,  that  the  instrument  worked  stiffly.  I 
may  mention  here  that  some  persons  of  a  severe 
and  pitiless  frame  of  mind  were  in  the  habit 
of  fastening  down  their  knockers  with  a  staple, 
so  that  you  could  only  lift  them  a  very  little 
way,  and  consequently  could  administer  but  a 
very  gentle  rap.  This  was  disappointing,  and 
the  custom  of  so  crippling  the  knocker  was 
confined  entirely  to  churlish  and  gloomy  indi- 
viduals. There  were,  again,  those  who  had  a 
bell-wire  attached  to  their  knockers,  so  that  a 
knock  and  a  ring  were  combined  in  one  ac- 
tion, and  a  very  stiff  and  crabbed  action  it 
was.  And  I  may  further  add  that  because 
the  knocker  alarmed — as  has  been  said  above 
— everybody  in  the  house,  except  the  servants, 
it  was  the  custom  with  some  cautious  per- 
sons to  place  beneath  the  instrument  a  brass 
plate  with  the  words  "  and  ring,"  or  "  ring 
also,"  inscribed  upon  it.  I  wish  I  could  say 
that  the  word  "  please"  was  also  used  on  these 
occasions ;  but  truth  must  be  the  leading  cha- 
racteristic of  these  reports,  and  such  was  not 
the  case. 

The  deceased  door-knocker  had  its  good  and 
bad  qualities  like  other  things.  One  got  to 
know  the  knocks  of  certain  old  friends  and 
habitues  of  the  house,  and  the  well-known  sound 
was  often  very  welcome.  A  bell  tells  no  tales 
of  individuality.  In  like  manner  the  bore  had 
his  knock,  and  one  could  fly  by  the  back  door, 
or  hide,  between  the  time  when  he  rapped  and 
the  moment  when  the  door  was  opened.  The 
bell  gives  no  such  warning.  The  single  knock 
of  the  creditor  or  the  dependent,  and  the  smart 
crash  of  the  postman,  again,  told  their  tale 
plainly  enough.  And  the  mention  of  that  last 
knock,  by-the-by,  brings  us  to  a  consideration 
of  the  troubles  connected  with  the  knocker. 
What  a  tiling  it  was  to  be  accidentally  passing 
through  the  hall  or  actually  approaching  the 
door  when  the  postman  arrived !  To  say  your 
heart  came  into  your  mouth  at  such  moments  is 
no  sort  of  exaggeration,  and  I  should  think  that, 
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except  the  pain,  it  gave  one  as  near  a  notion 
of  the  sensation  of  being  shot  as  could  be  at- 
tained without  actually  going  through  the  pro- 
cess itself. 

As  to  the  indications  of  character  which  were 
to  be  got  out  of  this  deceased  institution  they 
were  as  endless  as  they  were  infallible.  All 
other  tests  failing,  here  was  one  that  could 
always  be  relied  on.  Let  a  man  conceal  his 
character  as  carefully  as  he  would,  it  came  out  on 
the  door-step.  I  have  known  people,  apparently 
the  meekest  of  the  meek  and  the  gentlest  of  the 
gentle,  and  who  had  the  credit  of  being  so  in  so- 
ciety, to  expose  themselves  by  a  sharp  and  fierce 
manner  of  knocking  at  one's  door,  and  I  have 
never  failed — having  had  my  suspicions  thus 
aroused — to  observe  that  under  trying  circum- 
stances ferocious  traits  of  character  have  come 
out  in  such  persons. 

Here,  then,  at  the  very  entrance  to  our  do- 
mestic establishment  the  visitor  proclaimed  him- 
self for  what  he  was.  How  desirable  this  was. 
You  might  sit  in  your  secret  lair,  the  dining-room, 
and  form  your  opinion  on  the  character  of  your 
friend  with  perfect  confidence,  knowing  that  the 
knocker-test  would  not  fail.  Here,  for  instance, 
was  Youughusband  coming  to  look  after  your 
daughter.  It  was  natural  you  should  want  to 
know  all  about  him.  "  Rat,  tat,  tatity,  tatity." 
Away  with  him,  the  match  must  be  broken  off,  a 
man  with  such  feebleness  of  character  as  that 
will  never  _do.  "  Tat,  tat-tat-tat-TAT."  The 
passionate  villain,  he  would  break  the  poor  girl's 
heart  in  a  fortnight.  Bubbler  again  had  spoken 
to  you  about  a  certain  investment,  and  had  de- 
scribed in  glowing  colours  the  certainty  of  its 
success,  and  enlarged  on  the  splendour  of  your 
prospects  if  you  went  into  it.  He  comes  to  talk 
the  matter  over  for  the  last  time.  "  Ra,  tatara, 
tatara,  tatara,  tatara,  tat,  tat,  tat."  The  shallow 
impostor !  The  sanguine  deceiver  of  himself  and 
everybody  else !  If  you  do  not  button  up  your 
pockets  after  that  knock,  you  deserve  anything 
you  get. 

The  irritable  man,  the  obstinate  man,  the  un- 
decided man,  the  boastful  man,  all  revealed  them- 
selves as  soon  as  they  touched  the  knocker ;  and 
so  did  the  truthful,  the  amiable,  the  firm.  It 
required,  however,  great  penetration  and  experi- 
ence to  distinguish  some  of  flie  finer  shades  of 
character.  It  was  not  easy,  for  instance,  to  deter- 
mine to  a  rap  where  firmness  ended  and  obstinacy 
began,  or  to  separate  amiability  from  feebleness. 
Still  it  was  to  be  done. 

The  footman's  knock  must  be  given  for  the 
benefit  of  antiquarians  before  we  leave  this 
subject.  What  a  terrible  infliction  that  used  to 
be !  In  future  ages  it  will  hardly  be  credited 
that  a  time,  called  civilised,  existed,  when  one 
of  a  pair  of  giants,  with  white  powder  on  their 
heads,  used  to  descend  from  the  back  of  a  car- 
riage, and  seizing  a  piece  of  heavy  metal,  used 
to  perform  the  following  tune  upon  one's  house 
door.  RAP,  RAP,  RAP — Rat  a  tittity,  tittity, 
tittity,  tittity,  tat,  tat,  tat,  tat,  tat,  tat,  TAT. 
Yet  it  was  so.  The  melody  ran  as  above  to  a 
note.  There  was  never  more,  never  less.  And  I 


consider  it  a  very  important  thing,  and  quite 
worthy  of  a  Small-Beer  Chronicler,  to  leave  on 
record  for  future  generations  this  exact  state- 
ment of  the  manners  and  customs  of  a  period 
already  nearly  obsolete. 

I  have  recorded  what,  it  is  hoped,  will  be 
useful  to  antiquarians  who,  ages  hence,  shall 
dig  up  a  knocker  among  the  ruins  of  Blooms- 
bury,  and  ask  themselves,  or  write  pamphlets 
to  ask  other  people,  what  on  earth  it  was  used 
for?  To  silence  one  form  of  speculation,  by- 
the-by,  which  these  wiseacres  might  other- 
wise have  gone  into  very  deeply,  I  beg  to  state 
plainly  and  authoritatively  that  this  instrument 
was  in  no  way  connected  with  the  practice  of 
spirit-rapping. 

I  have  now  registered  the  death  of  the  door- 
knocker. It  is  all  over  with  it.  The  knocker 
manufactory  can  exist  no  longer.  The  new 
houses  that  spring  up  in  new  neighbourhoods, 
are  knockerless,  and  the  new  generation  of  iron- 
workers would  not  know  how  to  set  about  the 
construction  of  one  of  these  instruments  even 
if  such  a  thing  were  wanted.  The  saying, 
"  Dead  as  a  door-nail,"  is  still  in  existence, 
but  now  and  henceforth  let  it  be,  "  Dead  as  a 
door-foioc&er." 

And  among  those  who  were  wont  to  handle  this 
defunct  piece  of  machinery  have  we  no  deaths 
to  record.  There  are  classes  of  the  human 
species  that  die  out  and  become  extinct,  just  as 
do  the  customs  which  distinguished  them.  I 
speak  not  of  the  Red  Indian.  I  am  not  going 
to  write  an  Elegy  on  the  Last  of  the  Mohicans. 
I  have  to  record"  the  death  of  the  old-fashioned 
GENTLEMAN.  He  has  a  successor  of  whom  I 
shall  have  something  to  say,  when  dealing  with 
the  Births,  but  the  gentleman  of  the  old  school 
is  gone  from  among  us. 

A  figure,  tall  and  upright,  clad  in  a  square- 
cut  blue  coat  with  metal  buttons,  and  wearing 
a  buff  waistcoat,  grey  trousers  tight  at  the 
ankle,  gaiters,  shoes,  and  a  loose  white  neck- 
cloth, rises  before  me.  He  had  been  some- 
thing of  a  dandy  in  his  younger  days,  in  the 
time  when  buckskins  and  tops  were  the  thing, 
and  I  dare  say  remnants  of  such  costume  existed 
still  in  his  wardrobe  up-stairs,  in  company  with 
a  crush  chapeau  de  bras,  on  an  upper  shelf,  and 
half  a  dozen  under  waistcoats  of  various  colours. 
He  was  a  great  farmer,  but  a  deadly  enemy  to 
steam  agriculture.  An  early  riser,  and  keen 
sportsman,  he  regarded  the  battue  system  with 
horror,  and  held  the  selling  of  game  in  mortal 
aversion.  He  was  a  great  favourite  with  the 
poor  people  in  the  village,  for  every  one  of 
whom  he  had  a  jolly  word  when  he  met  them. 
He  enjoyed  a  glass  of  wine  after  dinner,  and  had 
many  a  good  story  to  tell  over  it  of  practical 
jokes  and  obsolete  achievements  which  took 
place  when  "  he  was  quartered  with  the  depot 
of  the  — th  in  Ireland."  He  would  now  and 
then  season  his  conversation  with  a  monosyllable 
beginning  with  a  d,  which  would  cause  him  to 
be  promptly  hushed  by  his  relatives  of  the  new 
generation.  Withal,  he  was  a  gentleman  every 
inch,  and  he  is  dead. 
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I  have  also  to  announce  the  death  of  another 
gentleman,  of  the  old  school  also,  but  somewhat 
of  a  different  type  from  the  first.  This  was  the 
man  of  cultivated  leisure,  the  scholar,  the  classic. 
He  had  travelled  in  early  life  a  good  deal,  had 
studied  the  works  of  the  masters  in  the  Italian 
galleries,  had  brought  back  copies  of  them  to 
England,  and  with  them  had  enriched  a  col- 
lection of  spurious  old  pictures,  which  he  had 
inherited,  and  in  which  he  devoutly  believed. 
His  villa  at  Twickenham  was  in  the  classic  style, 
and  old  marble  tombs  with  Latin  inscriptions 
on  them,  imported  from  Rome  at  an  immense 
expense,  were  let  into  the  walls  of  his  Italian 
garden.  The  tombs  of  his  dogs  were  about  the 
grounds,  and  these,  too,  had  Latin  inscriptions 
upon  them.  "In  memoriam  Lindse,  mortuse, 
Eheu !"  &c.  He  liked  to  surround  his  table 
with  professors  of  the  arts  and  letters,  but 
of  the  steady-going  class,  none  of  your  wild 
geniuses  with  their  new-fangled  notions  who 
would  smile  incredulously  at  Ids  Guido,  or  who 
cared  nothing  for  his  old  copy  of  Vitruvius. 
Worthy  and  orthodox  believers  in  the  past 
were  the  men  for  him ;  professors  who  knew  the 
difference  between  an  edition  from  Leyden  and 
one  from  Amsterdam,  ancient  academicians  who 
could  go  through  the  whole  of  his  collection  of 
drawings  without  a  yawn. 

Both  these  gentlemen,  though  with  many 
points  of  difference  between  them,  had  certain 
tilings  in  common.  They  both  abhorred  beards. 
They  were  both  conservatives  and  enemies  to 
much  progress.  They  were  both  intensely 
courteous  to  ladies,  and  believed  in  their  hearts 
that  all  members  of  the  "  fair  sex"  were  beauti- 
ful. They  both  pronounced  the  u  in  "  put"  as 
we  pronounce  it  in  "  but,"  and  said  they  were 
much  "  oblieged"  when  any  service  was  rendered 
them.  They  both  had  unnumbered  prejudices, 
and  a  multitude  of  fine  and  noble  qualities. 
They  are  both  dead. 

With  them  has  gone  the  meal  at  which  they 
used  to  preside.  The  old-fashioned  dinner  is 
dead.  It  held  out  stoutly  for  a  long  time  in 
consequence  of  the  substantial  nature  of  its 
resources,  and  the  strength  of  its  constitution, 
but  it  gave  in  at  last,  and  the  flowers  of  the 
new  dinner  decorate  its  tomb. 

The  old-fashioned  dinner  holds  its  place  in 
one's  regard,  and  many  are  the  ancient  associa- 
tions which  endear  it  to  one's  memory.  The 
soup,  the  fish,  the  four  corner-dishes,  the  haunch 
of  mutton,  and  the  pair  of  boiled  fowls,  how  re- 
gularly these  used  to  appear  to  you,  how  candidly 
they  revealed  themselves  before  you !  The  new 
dinner  is  more  elegant,  no  doubt,  but  it  is  less 
cordial.  The  dishes  steal  round  behind  you  in 
a  furtive  manner,  and  insinuate  themselves  over 
your  left  shoulder  as  if  eating  were  a  thing  to  be 
ashamed  of,  and  as  if  the  proper  diet  for  the  re- 
fined beings  of  this  age  were  flowers,  and  fruit, 
and  lemon  biscuits,  and  chips.  The  new  dinner 
is  more  convenient,  better  suited  to  our  hours, 
more  graceful;  it  is  a  banquet,  a  light  luxurious 
supper — let  it  prosper,  but  still  let  us  say  a  kind 
word  at  parting  to  the  old-fashioned  dinner — 


which  died,  by-the-by,  quite  suddenly  at  last  of 
apoplexy. 

If  the  career  of  the  deceased  meal  -was  a 
failure,  if  it  have  been  wisely  superseded,  as  I 
think  it  has,  it  yet  must  not  be  condemned 
too  severely,  for  its  faults  were  lovable.  It 
is  true  that  flowers  and  fruit  are  more  beau- 
tiful than  stewed  pigeons  and  cauliflowers 
with  white  sauce.  It  is  true  that  the  joint 
and  the  fowls  were  getting  cold  at  the  top 
and  bottom  of  the  table  while  those  same 
pigeons  were  making  their  rounds ;  true  that 
the  carving  was  often  a  severe  tax  on  the- 
guests,  and  a  hindrance  to  conversation;  true 
that  the  putting  the  dessert  on  table  over  the 
heads  of  the  company  was  a  great  nuisance  j 
true  that  there  were  plenty  of  defects  con- 
nected with  the  whole  thing ;  still  it  must  be 
admitted  that  there  was  something  intensely 
jolly  and  hearty  about  that  old  banquet.  "Let 
me  give  you  some  of  this  mutton,  my  dear 
Jawbones  ;"  there  was  something  appetis- 
ing about  such  an  address  from  a  jovial  old 
boy  at  the  bottom  of  the  table.  The  silently 
offered  food  of  the  new  system  is  much  less 
inviting. 

What  pressing  used  to  go  on,  too,  over  the 
viands  of  old.  If  this  was  a  bore,  which  very 
often  it  was,  it  still  was  an  error  on  the  side  of 
that  cordiality  which  I  claim  as  belonging  to 
the  old-fashioned  dinner.  "  I  say,  Cockle,  you're 
never  passing  that  curry;  my  dear  boy,  you 
must  and  shall  have  some.  James,  take  that 
curry  back  to  Mr.  Cockle.  I  never  heard  of 
such  a  thing." — "Mrs.  Fingerglass,  you  are 
taking  positively  nothing  whatever,  now  do  let 
me  give  you  this  merrythought."  Of  course,  if 
you  had  had  enough,  if  you  were  not  hungry, 
or  if  you  were  cross,  all  this  pressing  was  a 
bore,  but  still  it  sprang  from  an  excess  of  hos- 
pitality. At  all  events,  we  can  afford  to  speak 
mercifully  of  the  practice  now,  for  it  is  dead.. 
We  are  urged  on  to  indigestion  now,  only  by 
our  own  appetites,  and  the  host  of  the  evening 
is  no  party,  except  passively,  to  our  nights  of 
torture. 

Yes,  there  was  an  immense  heartiness  of  feel- 
ing about  the  old  festival.  The  master  of  th& 
table  used  to  take  you  in  hand,  and  watch  over 
you,  and  out  of  this  would  spring  many  a  warm- 
hearted word,  and  no  doubt  feelings  of  hospi- 
tality would  be  generated  by  acts  of  hospitality. 
I  fancy  that  a  jolly  old  fellow  at  the  end  of  the 
table  saying,  with  a  twinkling  eye,  "  Let's  have 
a  glass  of  wine  together,  Jawbones  ;  glad  to  see 
you,  old  boy,"  felt  1'or  the  said  Jawbones  a  senti- 
ment of  regard  which  \vould  have  been  wanting 
if  that  ceremonial  had  not  taken  place  between 
the  two. 

As  a  Small-Beer  Chronicler  I  am  naturally 
affected  by  small  things,  and  I  mourn  over  the 
death  of  that  old  old  custom  of  "  taking  wine." 
I  do  not  want  to  vex  the  ghost  of  that  same 
practice ;  it,  cannot  be  galvanised  into  life  again.. 
Indeed,  it  was  no  doubt  a  remnant  of  the  dark 
ages,  and  led  the  master  of  the  feast  on  to  imbibe 
so  much  sherry  that  he  must  have  burnt  like  a 
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coal  all  night  after  a  dinner-party,  but  still  it 
was  a  mighty  pretty  custom,  and  I  for  one,  when 
a  venerative  youth,  have  felt  a  thrill  of  joy  at. 
being  kindly  nodded  to  over  a  bumper  by  some 
distinguished  personage  who  had  asked  me  to 
take  wine.  But  woe's  me,  this  will  all  be 
Hebrew  to  many  people ;  for,  more  dead  than 
mutton,  or  door-knocker,  is  that  quality  of 
Veneration  to  which  I  have  just  alluded  as 
giving  such  an  importance  to  the  deceased 
custom  of  "  taking  wine." 

So  much  for  the  old-fashioned  dinner.  Tt 
was  alive  and  flourishing,  some  fifteen  years  ago, 
but  now  it  is  dead,  and  we  shall  not  see  it  again 
any  more,  for  ever.  Let  us  toast  it  once,  drink- 
ing out  of  one  of  those  old  champagne-glasses 
which  were  so  very  awkward  for  gentlemen  with 
large  noses.  Then  let  us  smash  the  old  glass, 
and  consign  both  it,  and  the  dinner  at  which  it 
figured,  to  oblivion. 

The  world  gets  wiser  as  it  gets  older,  and 
most  of  our  changes  are  wise  changes,  and  for  the 
better.  There  is,  however,  one  danger  connected 
with,  and  perhaps  inseparable  from,  our  modern 
improvements,  which  the  Small-Beer  Chronicler 
may  be  perhaps  excused  for  mentioning.  There 
seems  to  be  some  risk  of  our  drilling  ourselves 
into  too  uniform  and  regular  a  pattern.  We 
are  losing  variety  of  character  and  getting  won- 
derfully alike.  Our  mode  of  living,  our  way  of 
talking,  of  dressing,  is  all  beginning  to  be 
chalked  out  for  us,  and  we  depart  from  the  esta- 
blished code  at  such  peril  that  scarce  any  one 
departs  from  it.  I  am  anticipating,  however, 
in  saying  this,  and  getting  on  to  a  portion  of  my 
chronicle  which  is  to  come  later.  What  I  have 
to  do  now,  is  to  record  simply  the  decay 
of  certain  social  practices,  the  removal  from 
the  scene  of  certain  bygone  and  once-valued  per- 
formers. 

Continuing  my  list  of  Deaths,  let  me  record 
next  the  Death  of  the  country-dance.  Its  dis- 
solution may  be  fitly  enough  mentioned  here 
after  a  registration  of  the  death  of  the  old- 
fashioned  dinner,  for  the  two  were  firm  and 
established  friends.  The  country-dance  is  dead. 
When  in  the  present  day  four  acquaintances 
happen  to  meet  in  the  street,  and  in  shaking 
hands  manage  to  cross  their  arms,  nobody  now 
says  "  hands  across"  as  a  mot  adapted  to  the 
occasion. 

I  dare  say  few  persons  will  be  found  to  wear 
mourning  for  the  Death  of  the  country-dance.  Its 
life  was  a  long  one,  its  decay  was  very  gradual, 
and  it  would  revive  from  time  to  time  even  after 
every  one  fondly  imagined  that  it  had  received 
the  coup  de  grace.  Continually  was  it  urged 
into  a  new  show  of  vitality  by  kind  and  loving 
old  friends  who  would  affectionately  entreat 
the  poor  old  thing  to  rouse  itself  up  and  "  make 
an  effort."  Who  has  not  seen  this  tough 
old  customer  rally,  and  break  out  at  the 
conclusion  of  an  evening  to  the  dismay  of 
the  new  generation?  Then  how  would  the 
members  of  the  old  society  rally  round  their 
ancient  friend,  and  support  his  tottering  steps. 
"  We  are  going  to  have  a  country-dance,"  the 


hostess  of  the  evening  would  proclaim,  "  so  now, 
Mr.Totterington,  you  must  positively  stand  up" 
— "Mrs.  WiUierspoon,  we  shall  not  let  you  off." 
At  the  mention  of  their  old  friend  the  country- 
dance,  these  two,  and  many  more  such  couples, 
revived  and  hastened  to  the  rescue.  And  who 
shall  wonder  at  it  ?  We  know  little  of  the  asso- 
ciations they  had  with  that  (to  us)  preposterous 
figure,  and  those  j  igging  steps.  In  our  eyes  it  has 
many  defects.  The  young  ladies  and  young  gen- 
tlemen of  the  day  will  tell  you  that  they  do  not 
like  to  stand  in  rows  separated  from  each  other; 
that  to  be  half  an  hour  without  speaking  to  your 
partner  or  taking  any  important  share  in  the 
dance,  is  a  bore ;  and  that  it  is  small  compensa- 
tion to  have  to  go  down  the  middle  and  up  again 
as  hard  as  you  can  a  score  of  times  when,  at 
length,  your  turn  for  action  does  come.  To 
stand  inactive,  one  of  a  row  of  gentlemen  or 
ladies,  as  the  case  might  be,  while  a  middle-aged 
lady  in  a  cap,  and  a  smiling  old  gentleman  with 
a  bald  head  were  performing  obsolete  antics  at 
the  other  end  of  the  room,  and  from  time  to 
time  descending  the  human  avenue,  breath- 
less, in  a  palsied  canter — this  is  the  idea  of  the 
country-dance  which  exists  iu  the  minds  of  the 
modern  swain  and  damsel.  That  old  dance 
wears  a  different  aspect  to  the  older  race. 
Mrs.  Witherspoon,  of  the  blonde  cap,  whose 
existence  you  had  been  ignorant  of  till  the 
dance  began,  remembers,  as  the  well-known  tune 
is  played,  the  night  when  Mr.  Witherspoon 
asked  her  to  dance  at  the  Assembly-room  at 
Cheltenham.  She  remembers  the  preliminary 
scraping  of  the  fiddles,  the  very  look  of  the 
gentleman  who  led  the  band.  She  could  tell 
you  how  far  down  the  dance,  she  and  her  partner 
were  when  they  began,  and  who  stood  next  to 
her,  and  who  next  to  him,  and  how  gallant  he 
looked  with  his  blue  coat  and  his  hair  in  Brutus, 
and  his  black  pantaloons  and  silk  stockings. 
It  was  at  the  close  of  that  dance,  and  as  they 
walked  to  the  sixpence  a  cup  tea-room,  that  he 
spoke,  and  she  listened.  And  shall  we  wonder 
that  a  country-dance  is  something  wonderful  to 
this  same  old  lady,  and  ask  ourselves  in  astonish- 
ment what  any  one  could  see  that  was  attractive 
in  its  antiquated  figure  ? 

With  the  country-dance  in  its  glory  we  have, 
in  this  chronicle,  nothing  to  do.  It  would  not 
become  a  Small-Beer  Chronicler  to  go  so  far  back. 
Such  a  recorder  should  deal  with  the  changes  of 
the  moment,  of  the  last  fifteen  years.  Within  such 
a  period  the  country-dance  was  alive ;  it  was  not 
flourishing,  it  was  shaky  on  its  pins,  but  still 
it  was  alive.  Now  it  is  dead,  and  the  valse 
a  deux  temps  reigns  in  its  stead. 

And  while  we  are  talking  of  dancing  and  of 
death — a  queer  Holbein  combination — we  have 
another  dissolution  to  announce,  which  has  cer- 
tainly taken  place  within  the  period  whose 
changes  we  are  examining. 

The  ballet  is  dead.  Fresh  in  the  memory  of 
all  of  us  who  have  attained  to  five-and-thirty 
years  is  the  period  when  the  rage  for  the  ballet 
equalled  that  for  the  opera.  The  last  new  ballet 
was  the  talk  of  the  town.  Dancers  were  raved 
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about  and  received  enormous  salaries,  and  their 
portraits  were  all  over  the  town.  We  have 
outgrown  this  taste,  and  we  have  done  well. 
Not  entering  into  the  question  of  the  propriety 
or  impropriety  of  the  ballet,  we  may  at  least  say 
that  it  was  preposterously  ridiculous  and  often 
preposterously  ugly.  There  were  tragic  situa- 
tions too,  if  you  please,  in  your  ballet.  It  has 
been  thought  rather  a  difficult  thing  to  swallow 
the  musical  misery  of  the  opera;  and  some 
matter-of-fact  persons  have  been  unable  to  sym- 
pathise with  the  sorrows  of  a  lady  or  gentleman 
who  could  sing  bravura  songs  about  his  or  her 
injuries  and  afflictions.  What  was  this,  however, 
to  the  dancing  miseries  of  the  ballet  heroine  ? 
We  might  put  up  with  horror  expressed  in  a 
high  note;  but  in  a  hop,  skip,  and  a  jump,  who 
could  recognise  despair  ?  "Xet  you  were  asked 
to  do  this.  Contracts  of  marriage  were  signed 
by  maidens  pirouetting  with  very  despair,  who 
were  hunted  about  the  stage  by  bounding  elder 
brothers  of  ferocious  appearance.  The  confidante 
who  sympathised  with  the  maiden,  expressed  her 
emotion  by  means  of  a  succession  of  lofty  capers ; 
and  the  village-girls  who  espoused  the  injured 
one's  cause,  gave  vent  to  their  indignation  by 
turning  their  backs  on  the  frantic  victim  and 
dancing  away  at  the  public  with  might  and 
main. 

And  how  ugly,  for  the  most  part,  everything 
was  that  was  connected  with  this  ballet.  What 
hideous  dresses  were  worn.  It  would  be  hard  to 
imagine  anything  more  ungraceful  than  the  short 
petticoats  sticking  out  like  a  pen-wiper.  A.nd 
what  a  misapprehension  of  what  is  beautiful 
and  fit,  to  encourage  women  in  those  tours  de 
force  by  which  the  muscles  of  their  legs  were  en- 
larged and  their  feet  swelled  to  gouty  propor- 
tions !  The  wonderful  achievements  of  the  old 
ballet  were  impossible  except  to  performers 
gifted  with  a  strength  of  bone  and  muscle  alto- 

§  ether  incompatible  with  womanly  grace  or 
eauty.  Yet  how  those  connoisseurs  of  the  old 
time  used  to  flock  to  their  omnibus-box.  How 
knowing  they  thought  it  to  be  seen  there  with 
their  opera-glasses.  What  a  triumph  to  get,  or  to 
fancy  they  got,  one  of  the  professional  "wreathed 
smiles"  which  it  was  a  point  of  business  to 
lavish  around.  The  frequenters  of  that  omnibus- 
box  belonged  for  the  most  part  to  an  age  earlier 
than  that  which  comes  within  the  province 
of  a  Small-Beer  Chronicler.  Their  wigs,  and 
their  rouge,  and  their  plastered-up  crow's-feet, 
show  no  longer.  They  died  even  before  the 
ballet. 

It  is  all  up — to  use  a  popular  expression — 
now,  with  the  ferocious  old  miller  with  a 
daughter  to  marry;  all  up  with  Lubin,  who, 
when  the  miller's  back  was  turned,  would  skip 
on  to  the  stage  and  solace  himself  with  a  pas  de 
deux  in  company  with  his  beloved,  and  which 
pas  de  deux  was  supposed  to  be  expressive  of 
eternal  constancy.  It  is  all  up  with  the  rich 
and  wicked  neighbour  whom  the  miller  thought, 
and  perhaps  with  reason,  a  better  match,  on  the 
whole,  than  the  sprightly  Lubin.  It  is  all  up 
with  the  old  foster-mother  (Madame  Copere), 


who  used  to  wring  her  hands  and  swear  that 
Pauline  should  be  made  happy  yet.  All  up 
with  the  mill  and  the  splasliing  water,  all  up 
with  the  happy  peasants,  and  the  notary,  and 
the  benevolent  priest — for  all  these  things  were 
parts  of  the  ballet,  and  the  ballet  is  no  more. 
Its  ghost  haunts  the  stage  in  feeble  entertain- 
ments introduced  in  the  main  body  of  the  opera, 
but  the  thing  itself  is  virtually  dead,  and  so  we 
will  bury  it  in  peace  without  more  ado. 


IT  was  a  national  museum  was  the  museum 
originated  by  this  great  Englishman,  and  called 
(by  the  nation)  after  him;  free  to  all  comers 
and  open  at  all  times ;  so  I  walked  in  to  learn 
a  little  of  what  the  world  was  like  when  life 
was  young,  and  to  follow  in  the  track  of  those 
fine  progressive  steps  which  have  led  up  from 
the  rude  beginnings  of  all  things,  to  the  highest 
development  yet  known  to  humanity. 

I  turned  first  to  the  geological  room,  where 
the  grim  old  primary  rocks  of  granite,  and  quartz, 
and  felspar,  and  mica,  and  soft  dark-grey  slate, 
and  bright  sprinklings  of  ruby-coloured  garnet 
like  the  first  drops  of  blood,  stood  out  as  the 
bones  of  the  earth,  before  clothed  with  flesh  or 
muscle. 

Then  came  the  Silurian  or  limestone,  with  fossil 
remains  of  encrinites,  those  graceful  "  stone 
lilies"  which  once  waved  their  lovely  living 
fronds  in  the  warm  seas  side  by  side  with  corals 
and  sponges  and  feathery  polypes,  and  molluscs, 
soft  and  flabby,  living  in  their  cockle-shaped 
shells,  and  fishes  of  low  organisation,  and  other 
sea  tilings  of  early  date — a  stratum,  in  fact, 
due  to  these  molluscs  and  polypes,  who  had 
left  their  stone  houses  in  remembrance  of 
their  existence,  and  in  aid  of  the  future, 
which  they,  too,  were  destined  to  advance  and 
inform. 

The  next  series  was  the  coal  formation, 
with  its  mighty  forests  of  reeds  and  pine  ; 
the  organic  life  of  the  world  not  yet  going 
beyond  sea  things,  and  a  huge  fish  passing  into 
the  lizard — the  first  hint  of  the  future  seve- 
rance of  land  and  water,  and  an  earnest  of 
the  great  changes  to  be  soon  wrought.  And 
yet  not  so  soon  ;  for  in  the  next  deposits, 
the  red  sandstones,  called  also  the  salife- 
rous,  or  salt-bearing,  we  have  very  few  fossils, 
and  chiefly  of  the  same  class  as  before,  but  of 
higher  types  and  larger  size;  adding,  though, 
one  important  link,  the  amphibious  labyrin- 
thodon,  that  huge -snouted  toad -like  reptile, 
the  first  air-breathing  animal  as  yet  born  into 
time,  equally  at  home  in  the  water  among  the 
fishes,  or  on  the  mud  with  the  worms  and  slimy 
things  abounding.  But  if  poor  in  remains  of 
organic  life,  how  rich  that  series  is  in  other 
things — how  full  of  iron  blood,  pouring  colour 
and  strength  and  vigour  through  the  veins  of 
the  earth  ! — how  grand  in  its  magnificent  pre- 
paration for  the  wonders  to  come ! 

For  now  we  fall  upon  the  oolite  or  free- 
stone layer — that  speckled  granular  stratum, 
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called  by  the  Germans  roestone,  and  by  us,  if 
translated  out  of  its  Greek  disguise  of  oon, 
"  eggstone."  And  here  the  coiled  chain  of 
Creation  grows  thicker  and  fuller,  and  the  foot- 
prints of  olden  times  are  more  strongly  marked 
and  more  clearly  revealed.  In  the  various  suc- 
cessive formations  which  go  to  make  up  the 
series,  we  come  upon  the  pterodactyle,  darkening 
the  air  with  its  enormous  wings  and  fierce 
dragon's  head ;  the  ichthyosaurus  or  fish  lizard, 
more  frightful  than  any  crocodile  of  the  tropics 
or  American  alligator;  the  pliosaurus,  another  old- 
world  crocodile  ;  the  zeuglodon,  or  first  sketch 
of  a  water  mammalian  or  whale,  even  more 
clumsy  and  very  much  more  vicious  than  the 
harmless  old  giant  of  the  present;  the  phas- 
colotherium,  or  pre-Adamii,e  kangaroo,  poached 
and  hopping  like  its  descendants;  with  other 
marsupials,  like  what  we  find  in  Australia,  only 
bigger,  and  fiercer,  and  uglier.  For,  the  world 
was  not  then  as  lovely  as  it  is  now,  but  huge, 
and  monstrous,  and  uncouth — a  mere  seething 
steaming  caldron  of  heated  mud  and  turbid 
water,  inhabited  by  fierce  monsters  always 
warring  together.  And  in  this  museum  there 
are  pictures  of  all  this,  and  descriptions  of  every- 
thing belonging. 

The  next  step  is  to  the  chalk  formation,  with 
its  myriads  of  microscopic  remains  and  flinty 
atoms  of  former  life.  And  here  I  begin  to  see 
the  wonders  of  creation  more  fully  than  before. 
For,  there  are  cases  full  of  enlarged  models  and 
drawings  of  those  insects  now  known  as  chalk  and 
flint,  with  the  tiny  originals  on  slides  beside  them, 
and  a  microscope  all  ready  for  comparison. 
Models  and  figures,  too,  of  the  newly-developed 
creatures  then  swarming  through  the  giant 
reeds  down  to  the  restless  seas ;  those  mighty 
lizards  and  tortoises  and  horrid  toads,  and  that 
strange  walking  reptile,  the  iguanodon — pre- 
paring the  way  for  the  more  perfect  four- 
footed  mammalia,  in  their  turn  to  culminate 
in  (except  woman)  the  best  two-legged  thing 
we  know  of — man.  And  then  we  come  to  the 
rich  loamy  tertiary  period,  when  the  megathe- 
rium or  great  beast,  and  the  mylodon,  travestied 
the  modern  sloth,  and  the  mastodon  and  the 
mammoth  or  elephas  primigenius,  ate  roots  and 
leaves,  and  had  long  trunks  and  clumsy  feet, 
like  the  elephants  we  know  of;  when  the  pa- 
Iseotherium  or  old  beast  was  horse,  rhinoceros, 
and  tapir  all  in  one,  before  Nature  had  par- 
celled off  each  specialty  apart ;  when  the  mega- 
ceros  surpassed  in  size  the  big-necked,  heavy- 
antlered  American  elk ;  and  when  there  were 
huge  cats,  and  bears,  and  snakes,  and  monkeys, 
and  ostriches  or  bird-beasts,  and  all  kinds  of 
crawling  things  and  creeping  things  and  flying 
things  and  slimy  things ;  and  all  kinds  of  shells 
and  fishes  and  reptiles  and  beasts ;  when  the 
thick  forests  were  dense  and  matted,  and  the 
tall  grass  of  the  plains  was  coarse  and  jungley  ; 
when  land  and  sea  were  busy  and  full  of  life, 
but  given  up  to  bigness,  and  strife,  ar.d  fierce- 
ness, and  disorder,  in  preparation  for  the  higher 
state  of  things  when  man  and  his  generation 
should  appear. 


But  the  geological  department  did  not  show 
me  only  models  of  old  time,  and  by  what  strata 
and  progressive  organisms  the  earth  lias  been 
made  and  life  completed ;  though  these  were 
interesting  and  valuable  enough ;  but  it  took  in, 
as  part  of  its  teaching,  mineralogy  and  crystal- 
lography, and  the  mighty  changes  wrought  by 
natural  chemistry  ;  it  ranged  in  their  due  order 
all  the  earths  and  the  salts  and  the  metals,  all 
the  gems  and  the  rocks  and  the  stones,  and 
showed  how  one  substance  mixes  itself  up  with 
others,  and  how  iron  and  copper  and  sulphur, 
the  great  magicians  and  colouring  agents  of  the 
world,  paint  and  transform  all  things  according 
to  their  fancy.  There,  in  one  part,  were  the 
three  noble  metals,  with  the  rocks  and  veins  in 
which  they  are  generally  found ;  gold  from  the 
red  ferruginous  river  soils,  or  lying  in  nodules  and 
spangles  in  granite,  quartz,  and  talc,  or  giving 
value  to  copper  and  iron  pyrites ;  silver,  mixed 
up  with  its  native  alloys  of  gold  and  copper  and 
arsenic  and  antimony,  with  chlorine  and  sul- 
phur and  alumina,  in  carbonate  and  fluate  of 
lime,  in  sulphate  of  baryta  and  iron-stained  clays, 
in  pyrites  and  galena,  or  pouring  its  pleasant 
stream  in  small  veins  of  glancing  white  through 
porphyry  and  syenite ;  and  platinum,  the  third 
noble  metal,  found  generally  in  company  with 
gold,  its  yellow-faced  brother,  in  the  rich  river 
sands,  where  its  greyish-white  grains  lay  so 
long  undetected  and  uncared  for,  only  of  late 
years  to  be  put  to  such  uses  as  no  other  metal 
could  serve. 

In  another  part  were  iron  and  ironstone ; 
magnetic  iron  or  loadstone ;  meteoric  iron  in 
round  masses  often  crystallised  within,  just 
as  they  fell  from  the  skies ;  chromate  of  iron  ; 
green  copperas  which  is  a  sulphate  of  iron ;  and 
crystals  of  iron,  cherry  red  and  very  beautiful. 
And  near  to  these  were  the  forms  of  copper: 
copper  pyrites  rainbow-coloured,  and  blue  car- 
bonate of  copper  or  blue  malachite,  and  green 
carbonate  of  copper  or  green  malachite,  and 
that  still  rarer  green,  the  best  of  all,  called 
emerald  malachite  or  dioptase  of  copper,  which 
is  a  mixture  of  copper  and  flint  in  proper  pro- 
portions ;  and  sulphate  of  copper  6r  blue  vitriol, 
and  phosphate  of  copper,  soft  and  silky  and  of  a 
rich  velvet  green,  sometimes  called  false  or 
pseudo  malachite,  but  marred  with  black  spots 
and  lines,  and  not  so  rich  as  the  true  kinds. 
Lead,  as  native,  minium  or  oxide ;  carbonate, 
which  is  white  lead  or  ceruse  ;  arseniate ;  galena 
or  sulphide ;  red  lead  or  chromate,  very  rare, 
and  making  chrome-yellow  of  unequalled  beauty, 
as  the  ceruse  makes  white  paint  fit  for  Titian, 
but  both  existing  for  all  practical  purposes  only 
in  name,  imitations  taking  their  place  on  the 
modern  palette.  And  specimens  of  tin,  both  as 
tinstone,  mixed  with  other  metals  and  veiniug 
gneiss  and  granite  and  the  other  early  rocks, 
and  in  loose  rounded  masses  found  among  the 
sands  of  river-beds.  The  first  is  called  block- 
tin,  and  the  last  stream-tin,  or  grain-tin,  and  is 
the  purer  of  the  two.  Then  there  were  the 
comparatively  new  metals :  the  rhodium  and 
the  iridium,  which  nib  our  metal  pens ;  the 
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palladium,  titanium,  osmium,  strontium,  yttrium, 
and  the  rest,  which  have  lately  been  of  such 
value  to  us  in  "  Fraiinhofer's  lines."  And 
limestone  in  its  simplicity  of  unsophisticated 
chalk;  then,  by  the  help  of  iron,  rising  to  dignity 
and  beauty  as  marble — marble,  brown  and  red 
and  yellow  and  green  and  blue,  black  as  night, 
and  white  as  solid  snow,  ashen  grey,  and  black 
with  white  shells  and  strange  coralline  forms 
shining  through,  variegated  with  many  colours, 
and  speckled  and  diverse  like  a  block  of  com- 
pressed sand;  rising  into  still  higher  dignity  and 
beauty  as  alabaster,  satin  spar,  rock-milk,  the 
double  refracting  Iceland  spar,  and  others  cog- 
nate ;  which,  however,  are  only  carbonates  of 
lime,  or  lime  in  combination  with  carbon,  raised 
up  to  be  ideals  of  grace  and  beauty  for  all  time. 
Successive  bits  of  lignite,  jet,  brown  coal, 
and  anthracite,  showed  the  transition  from  buried 
wood  to  fossil  fuel,  with  the  forms  of  the  plants 
and  trees  whence  they  have  come,  clearly  figured 
beside  them.  And  then  there  was  flint  in  its 
primitive  form  of  fire-flint  buried  in  its  rustic 
jacket  of  chalk,  all  the  remains  of  those  micro- 
scopic little  beings  known  to  science  as  the 
diatomacese,  as  I  said  before.  And  in  the  flint 
department  I  found  chalcedony,  and  blood-red 
cornelian,  onyx  banded  black  and  white,  and 
sardonyx  banded  red  and  white,  and  jasper,  and 
agates,  and  the  quartz  series — Derbyshire  spar, 
and  the  lovely  crystals  of  false  amethyst  and 
chrysoprase,  and  rock  crystal,  and  rose  quartz, 
and  others  of  the  same  kind  and  generation, 
culminating  at  last  in  the  ideal  of  flint — the  noble 
i  opal  and  its  varieties ;  for  opal  is  only  flint  and 
water — flint  in  its  supreme  and  highest  develop- 
ment, with  one-fifth  or  one-eighth  of  water  at 
its  heart. 

Then,  there  was  alumina  as  earth,  and  alu- 
minum as  metal;  and  the  crystals  proceeding — 
sapphire  and  ruby  and  Oriental  emerald  and 
topaz  and  amethyst ;  and  nodules  of  turquoise, 
which  is  only  phosphate  of  alumina  and  lime, 
coloured  with  the  oxides  of  iron  and  copper; 
and  lapis  lazuli,  which  is  a  combination  of 
soda,  lime,  and  alumina,  coloured  with  sul- 
phide of  iron  ;  and  jade-stone  and  soap- 
stone  and  their  congeners — mere  magnesia, 
lime,  and  clay ;  and  chrysolite,  the  gem  or 
crystal  of  magnesia;  and  talc  and  serpentine, 
meerschaum  and  hornblende,  the  silicates  of 
magnesia,  or  flint  and  magnesia  in  union  toge- 
ther. And  there  was  a  case  of  mercury  or 
quicksilver,  in  its  native  state  from  the  silver 
mines,  and  as  the  red  sulphide,  called  cinnabar, 
whence  our  painters  get  their  vermilion,  as  a 
chloride  or  "  horn  mercury,"  and  in  great  grey 
crystals.  And  masses  of  sulphur  from  Sicily  and 
other  volcanic  regions,  pale  primrose-yellow ;  and 
cobalt,  both  grey  and  impure  from  its  native 
alloy,  and  riclily  blue,  with  all  its  arsenic  and 
iron  and  nickel  got  out  of  it ;  and  carbon  as 
graphite  and  other  things,  culminating  in  its 
ideal,  the  diamond ;  and  the  crystal  of  glucina, 
the  emerald  or  beryl,  with  the  earth  and  its 
metal  beside  it ;  and  zirconium  topped  by  its 
crystal,  the  blood-red  hyacinth ;  and  orpiment 


or  yellow  sulphide  of  arsenic,  brilliantly  yellow 
and  glistening ;  and  everywhere  the  uses  and 
transformations  of  all  these  materials  shown  and 
written,  and  the  life  and  being  of  the  world  told 
in  the  plain  language  of  nature  and  science 
throughout. 

From  the  geological-room,  with  all  its  passion- 
less beauty,  I  passed  to  the  creatures,  almost  as 
passionless,  who  make  their  homes  in  the  deep 
sea,  and  live  and  love — if  they  do  love — in  the 
rayless  fathoms  at  the  roots  of  the  earth.  Shells 
of  all  colours  and  all  shapes  and  sizes,  were 
ranged  in  cases  there.  Pink  and  yellow  and 
green  and  purple,  rainbow-coloured  and  opaque 
white,  but  all  with  an  indefinable  likeness  to  the 
soft  tints  seen  in  the  sky  and  on  the  water  by 
the  sea-side.  And  of  all  shapes :  some  spiral, 
others  flat;  some  convolute,  others  smooth;  some 
with  thick  clumsy  edges  like  cabinet-work  done 
by  a  rude-handed  village  carpenter,  and  others 
spreading  out  their  doorways  in  fine  filmy  cur- 
tains, so  transparent  and  delicate  one  wonders 
how  they  ever  live  through  the  storm-waves  at 
all.  Some  banded  and  tiger-like,  others  spotted 
and  leopard-like;  some  ribbed  with  strong  flying 
buttresses,  others  bound  about  with  small  orna- 
mental fillets  notched  and  cut  into  airy  nothing- 
ness ;  some  smooth  and  polished,  others  rugged 
and  rough,  and  others  again  spiny  and  pricking; 
cockle-shells  and  limpets  of  simplest  form,  and 
the  many-chambered  murex,  the  nautilus,  and  the 
triton;  shells  heart-shaped,  and  razor-shaped,  and 
tulip-tinted ;  little  innocent  white  cowries  which 
are  to  shells  what  daisies  are  to  flowers,  and  the 
larger  kinds — the  map  and  music  and  mole  and 
money  and  pig  cowries,  and  the  small-pox  cowry; 
the  tear  and  the  rough  tear  cowry,  and 
poached-eggs,  and  spindles,  and  weavers'  shut- 
tles, and  that  large  turned-lipped,  tortoisesliell- 
coloured  cyprsea,  also  a  cowry,  which  used  to  be 
so  common  on  chimney-pieces  a  few  years  ago, 
and  where  one  can  hear  the  sea  roar  grandly  at 
any  time.  Perhaps  not  so  grandly  as  in  that  red 
whelk,  or  "  roaring  buckie,"  which  in  Zetland  is 
used  as  a  lamp,  and  where  the  cottage  children 
of  Scotland  listen  to  the  waves  imprisoned  within 
its  cells.  And  all  these  in  due  and  fit  order; 
not  one  known  to  man  wanting  ;  with  a  history 
of  their  localities,  and  ranged  as  they  come  by 
natural  sequence. 

Then  there  were  coloured  models  and  pre- 
served specimens  of  the  soft  unformed-looking 
tilings  inhabiting  these  beautiful  homes ;  and, 
large  glass  worlds  of  all  sucli  as  could  be  induced 
to  live  and  thrive  in  captivity,  and  a  reasonable 
depth  of  water.  The  paper  nautilus  was  there, 
crawling  at  the  bottom  with  its  shell  on  its  back, 
and  its  strange  staring  eyes  peering  out  from 
among  its  curved  and  uplifted  oars,  or  shooting 
through  the  water,  all  its  members  gathered  up 
into  an  arrowy  mast;  and  hideous  cuttle-fish  were 
there,  with  their  fiendish-looking  arms  extended : 
and  star-fish,  unwholesome-looking;  and  stinging 
but  delusive  jelly-fish ;  and  sea-flowers  putting 
out  their  bright,  petals,  and  sensitive  to  even 
a  shadow  passing  over  them  ;  and  gaunt,  busy 
little  shrimps,  and  fringed-lipped  loach,  and 
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small  flounders  that  covered  themselves  as  if 
with  a  cloak,  and  sea-slugs,  and  oysters,  and 
mussels  ;  and  all  the  creatures  that  can  possibly 
bo  got  together  in  vivariums  ;  and  more  than 
have  ever  been  got  together  before — with  plenty 
of  marine  foliage  to  promote  their  health  and 
enjoyment. 

Much  more  than  I  can  describe  was  in  this 
fish  department ;  for  there  was  never  such  a 
museum  before,  and  nothing  has  been  left 
out.  All  the  bright -scaled  fishes  from  the 
Indian  seas  were  there:  the  bat-fish  with  its 
large  overshadowing  wings,  the  butterfly-fish 
winged  and  peacock-spotted,  the  flying-fish,  the 
gorgeous  chsetodons,  the  sword-fish,  our  own 
salmon — as  parr  and  smoult  and  grilse  ;  frightful 
eels — not  a  variety  wanting — singing-fish  from 
Ceylon,  minnows  and  trout  and  perch,  char 
from  the  Cumberland  lakes  and  anchovies  from 
the  Italian  seas ;  instances  of  all  the  eight  hun- 
dred named  species  no\v  known  to  science,  living 
or  preserved,  and  the  larger  ones  stuffed.  All  the 
whales — specially  the  mysticete  or  true  whale,  so 
fast  disappearing  from  the  world  of  the  northern 
waters,  and  unable  to  cross  or  live  in  what  is 
to  it  the  burning,  foodless,  sandy  desert  of  the 
tropical  seas;  the  grass-eating  manatee;  the  male 
sea-elephant  with  a  proboscis  like  his  cousin  of 
the  jungle  and  the  walrus,  with  ivory  tusks  as 
his  likeness;  the  sea-lion  and  the  sea-bear, the  one 
with  a  shaggy  mane,  the  other  with  a  thick  coat 
of  fur ;  all  the  sharks,  with  their  eggs  done  up 
in  mermaids'  purses— the  basking  shark,  some- 
times cast  up  on  British  shores,  and  thirty  feet 
long  at  least ;  the  hammer-headed  shark,  and 
the  rays,  and  the  skates,  and  the  dog-fish  pro- 
ceeding; riband-fishes  forty  feet  long;  sea  snakes 
in  plenty ;  and  the  silvery  vaagmaer  not  thicker 
than  a  table-knife ;  things  hitherto  known  only 
by  picture-books  now  to  be  seen  for  the  first  time 
in  perfect  form  and  preservation ;  and  the  student 
who  wanted  to  know  what  the  water  world  was 
like,  need  only  go  in  and  study  what  was  laid 
out  for  him  to  see.  But  there  was  no  sea- 
serpent.  Plenty  of  imitations,  and  creatures 
which  bad  eyes  have  so  often  mistaken,  and 
loose  lips  sworn  to  as  the  veritable  old  snake 
undoubted ;  but  we  have  not  caught  him  yet  for 
our  museum,  and  I  question  much  if  we  ever 
shall.  It  was  a  strange  gallery  this,  and  a  long 
chain  with,  at  one  end  of  it,  the  fabulous  mer- 
maid, or  rather  the  dugong  holding  her  young 
to  her  breast  with  a  fin  that  has  a  skeleton  like 
a  hand  within  it,  and  at  the  other  end  things 
that  looked  like  seaweed,  and  wrack,  and  waving 
flowers,  and  were  of  no  higher  organisation  than 
a  bag  of  slimy  jelly,  sparingly  gifted  with  a  cer- 
tain power  of  digestion  and  reproduction. 

Interesting,  if  unpleasant,  was  the  reptile 
room,  full  of  crocodiles  and  lizards,  tortoises, 
frogs,  and  serpents.  Some  were  very  curious. 
There  were  the  lizards,  strange  pouched  and 
frilled  things  from  the  seething  tropics,  sketchy 
beasts  with  starting  eyes  and  rudimentary  hands 
for  feet ;  flying  lizards  with  fringed  wings ;  and 
lizards  with  leafy  tails  ;  lizards  with  rutfs  and 
collars  round  tiieir  necks,  which  they  could 


spread  out  like  an  umbrella  or  a  fan ;  lizards  of 
all  hues,  brown,  green,  grey ;  including  the 
hideous  iguana  of  the  American  woods — good 
for  eating,  by-the-by — and  the  much-slandered 
sharp-toed  gecko  ;  the  broad-backed  varanidae, 
likest  to  the  fossil  Saurians  of  all  extant ;  and  that 
lovely  little  green  jewel,  all  grace  and  life,  to  be 
seen  panting  and  flashing  in  the  sunshine  on 
Italian  walls.  And  there  were  our  own  newts 
and  efts,  so  deadly  to  tadpoles,  which  form  a 
connecting  link  between  amphibia  and  lizards, 
and  belong,  it  would  seem,  indiscriminately  to 
either;  as  does  the  amphiumaof  South  America, 
that  thing  like  a  four-footed  eel,  something 
like  a  newt  and  a  clumsy  water- worm  combined, 
and  the  two-legged  "  siren" — not  very  like  the 
sirens  of  romance.  And  I  saw  the  various  sala- 
manders, from  the  enormous  Japanese  monster 
lately  introduced  to  the  Zoological  Gardens,  to 
that  smaller  creature  about  which  such  unnatural 
fables  were  once  believed,  and  such  unblush- 
ing falsehoods  told  ;  as  well  as  the  fossil  re- 
mains of  that  which  good  Andrew  Scheuchzer 
labelled  "  man,  witness  of  the  deluge,"  believing 
he  had  found  the  geological  testimony  which  not 
the  boldest  sceptic  could  deny.  Never  dream- 
ing, honest  man,  that  he  had  called  the  bones 
of  a  frightful  scaly  voracious  lizard,  the  bones 
of  our  forefathers  ! 

And  then,  following  on  to  the  newts  and  efts, 
came  the  frogs  and  toads  of  English  ponds  and 
foreign  marshes — frogs  in  all  their  stages  of  tad- 
pole development,  with  enlarged  models  of  the 
more  embryonic  stages,  and  toads,  big,  bloated, 
but  maligned ;  bull-frogs,  with  their  hideous 
voices ;  small  tree-frogs,  or  hylas,  with  their 
knobbed  toes  ;  green  frogs,  edible  and  delicate; 
Surinam  toads  or  pipas,  inconceivably  hideous, 
with  their  little  ones  lodging  in  cells  on  their 
backs ;  the  disgusting  water  reptile,  called  proto- 
nopsis  horrida,  much  dreaded  by  fishermen,  and 
with  reason ;  and  another  protoiiopsis,  found  in 
the  torrents  of  the  Alleghanies,  and  called  the  alli- 
gator of  the  mountains,  with  which  no  one  need 
wish  to  covet  a  very  near  acquaintance.  And 
there  were  land  tortoises,  and  marsh  tortoises, 
and  river  tortoises,  and  sea  tortoises — more  pro- 
perly turtles — who  cry  aloud  when  they  are 
troubled,  and  snap  and  hiss  when  ill  at  ease. 
The  poor  sea  turtles,  which  are  eaten  in  soup  at 
Birch's,  and  their  luckless  land  brethren  which 
are  stripped  of  their  bucklers  for  the  adornment  of 
our  women's  heads ;  at  least  one,  the  testudo  im- 
bricata,  which  can  never  keep  its  shell  on  its 
back  if  caught  sight  of  by  a  man  with  a  stick 
and  sufficiently  strong  arms  to  turn  it  over 
in  the  sand.  There  were  specimens  of  all  kinds, 
the  hawksbill  and  the  coriaceous  from  the  sea, 
both  bad  for  food,  and  the  last  poisonous ;  the 
serpentiua  from  the  marsh,  with  a  very  small 
buckler — beginning,  indeed,  to  vanish  into  scales, 
and  as  much  like  a  crocodile  as  a  tortoise ;  and 
the  fringed  matamata,  also  a  marsh  beast,  and 
very  odd  in  its  appearance  and  development. 

And  then  came  the  worms  and  the  snakes ; 
entozoa,  human  and  animal;  earth-worms  and 
blind -worms;  the  amphisboena,  or  creature 
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"  walking  both  ways,"  frightful  but  harmless, 
and  a  "  link ;"  small  flat-headed  vipers  and 
adders,  whip-snakes  and  black  snakes — among  the 
deadliest  of  all — puff-adders  and  horned-adders, 
rattlesnakes,  cobras,  and  pythons  ;  and  the 
skeletons  and  localities  of  each,  and  what  their 
habits  and  what  their  character,  and  what  the 
colonist  had  better  do  if  bitten  by  any  of  them 
abroad.  But  I  did  not  linger  long  among  the 
snakes,  graceful  as  they  are,  and  lovely  in  line  and 
colour.  There  is  a  kind  of  instinctive  enmity 
between  them  and  man,  which  makes  them 
dreaded  even  when  battened  down  under  glass 
hatches,  and  not  delighted  in  when  preserved  in 
spirits  and  coiled  within  bottles.  From  the 
reptiles  to  the  mammalia  was  but  a  step ;  and  I 
made  it  gladly. 

But  I  am  not  writing  a  catalogue,  so  I  cannot 
go  through  a  hundredth  part  of  the  eight  thou- 
sand specimens  contained  in  this  department. 
There  were  all  the  elephants — great  clumsy 
beasts  ;  the  elephant  from  the  Himalaya, 
which  in  its  youth  is  covered  with  hair — • 
a  transitional  condition  of  modern  elephants, 
but  permanent  in  their  forefathers,  the  mam- 
moths— white  elephants,  and  other  Asiatics, 
smaller-eared  and  more  intelligent  than  their 
clumsier  African  brethren ;  rhinoceroses,  two- 
horned,  from  Africa  and  Sumatra — the  Sumatran 
the  most  like  the  fossil  rhinoceros  of  all,  and 
hairy  in  its  youth — and  one-horned  from  Central 
Asia,  Java,  and  Borneo  ;  three  of  each  variety — 
male,  female,  and  young ;  wild  pigs  and  boars 
with  bristling  tusks,  and  home-fed  porkers  with 
eloquent  suggestions  about  them ;  and  all  the 
other  pachydermata,  down  to  the  little  donkey 
foal  on  the  common.  And  then  there  were 
camels  and  dromedaries,  cushion-footed  for  the 
desert ;  and  llamas,  which  are  the  South  Ame- 
rican camels,  with  strong  curved  nails  for  climb- 
ing rocks.  And  the  llamas  seemed  to  me  transi- 
tional, being  as  much  like  big-boned  sheep  as 
camels,  and  passing  by  easy  steps  into  vicunas, 
long-haired  and  silky,  and  merinos  also  with  long 
silky  tresses,  then  into  moufflons,  the  moufflons 
becoming  in  time  fat-tailed  sheep  and  woolly- 
backed  southdowns.  The  goats,  again,  seemed 
but  a  variety  on  the  one  side  of  the  wild  sheep  of 
the  mountains,  and  of  clean-limbed  deer  on  the 
other.  For,  the  ibex  is  as  much  deer  as  goat 
to  look  at,  and  the  prong-horn,  an  antelope, 
is  as  often  called  "  the  goat"  as  anything  else. 
And  so  I  passed  on  to  the  large  family  of 
the  cervidse,  the  reindeer,  red  deer,  and  moose 
deer,  with  the  antelopes  of  Africa  too  nume- 
rous to  mention,  and  the  lovely  little  gazelles, 
and  the  musk-deer  of  India,  the  smallest  thing 
of  its  kind  that  goes.  Branching  off  in  another 
direction,  by  the  nylghau  and  the  gnu,  to  the 
buffaloes  and  bulls  and  bisons,  and  sleek  white 
Brahminee  cows,  worth  more  than  a  man's  life  in 
Hindustan.  These  oxen  are  strange  beasts,  too. 
The  grunting  yak,  the  shaggy  musk-ox  with  hair 
that  can  be  spun  like  silk,  and  that  has  been  spun 
like  silk,  the  big  American  buffalo,  and  the 
dainty  little  Breton  milker  that  you  can  tether 
on  your  lawn,  our  own  sleek  Alderneys,  and 


brisker  Highland  blackies,  have  many  points  of 
likeness  certainly,  but  very  many  of  difference. 
The  horse  tribe  keeps  more  together ;  but  the 
dogs  range  as  wild  and  wide  as  any.  A  wolf 
and  a  little  King  Charles's  spaniel  are  not 
very  much  alike,  yet  they  grow  in  successive 
steps,  odd  as  it  may  seem,  and  to  many,  doubt- 
ful. 

And  then  I  turned  to  the  dangerous  classes,  the 
leopards  and  panthers  and  tigers ;  lions,  rnaned 
and  orthodox,  and  the  maneless  from  Guzerat ; 
the  puma,  or  South  American  version  of  this  king 
of  beasts;  the  cheetah,  or  hunting  leopard; 
tiger-cats,  ocelots,  and  the  pampas  cat — more 
like  a  domestic  puss  in  form  than  the  gaunt 
Egyptian  cat ;  ounces  and  jaguars,  lynxes  booted 
at  the  feet  and  tasseled  at  the  ear;  the  wild 
English  cat,  very  rare  now,  and  found  only  in 
the  north  ;  bringing  up  before  the  tortoiseshell 
tabby  lapping  milk  by  the  home  fireside.  Weasels 
and  skunks  and  martens  and  ferrets  and  pole- 
cats, the  ermine  with  its  spotless  fur,  and  others 
tell  me  that  they,  and  many  more,  belong  to 
the  order  of  the  Mustelidee;  and  this  museum  has 
a  beautiful  specimen  of  each,  set  in  its  proper 
surroundings,  not  all  huddled  together  in  one  .„ 
case — the  arctic  with  the  tropical — and  no  sign 
of  their  natural  condition  about  them.  Then 
there  were  wolves  and  foxes  and  bears  and  ra- 
coons and  hedgehogs,  and  the  pretty  little  chin- 
chilla in  its  suit  of  soft  grey,  and  its  congener, 
the  viscacha  or  marmot-Diana,  from  South  Ame- 
rica ;  the  civet  and  the  genet,  both  with  odori- 
ferous pouches;  the  brown  coati,  the  ugly 
meerat,  and  the  souslik  rat,  bringing  us  by  gra- 
dations I  cannot  follow  to  the  true  "  rodentia." 
So  I  looked  at  the  rats  and  the  mice,  the  dormice 
and  the  guinea-pigs,  the  beavers  and  porcupines, 
hares  and  rabbits  and  jumping  hares,  jerboas, 
kangaroo  rats,  capybaras,  agoutis,  and  pacas, 
squirrels  and  flying  squirrels,  the  aye-aye — look- 
ing like  a  monkey,  and  as  much  monkey  as 
squirrel — and  I  wondered  at  the  links  which 
make  a  rat  the  ancestor  of  an  ape. 

Thus,  then,  are  the  bats,  the  vampire  bat,  and 
the  large  and  fleshy  cruel-looking  pteropina,  very 
unlike  our  pretty  little  flitter-mice  that  skim 
through  the  evening  air,  and  frighten  bare-headed 
girls  by  getting  caught  and  entangled  in  their 
hair.  And  I  saw  by  what  beautiful  gradations 
they  pass  into  the  lemurida?;  and  the  lemurs 
are  degraded  monkeys,  or,  perhaps,  monkeys 
are  selected  lemurs.  But  monkeys  have  nothing 
half  so  pretty  as  the  graceful  little  loris,  or  that 
tender-souled  creature  called  Bashful  Billy,  so 
loving  and  so  sensitive,  to  whom  the  Hindus 
give  the  same  name  as  they  give  to  the  sensitive 
plant,  dajjalu.  But  before  I  went  over  to  the 
"quadrumana"  as  represented  by  the  monkeys — 
the  lemurs  are  quadrumana,  or  four-handed,  too 
— I  walked  to  the  cases  where  the  ornitho- 
rhynchus  takes  three  several  characteristics  to 
himself;  where  the  opossums  and  kangaroos, 
and  that  hideous  Tasmauian  wolf,  and  others  of 
the  marsupials,  set  the  fashion  of  pockets  long 
before  man  was  born ;  where  the  wombat  is  like 
a  bad  copy  of  a  bear,  and  the  ursine  opossum 
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has  the  descriptive  name  of  native  devil ;  where 
the  pig-footed  bandicoot  wears  his  apron-pocket 
as  well  as  the  best  of  them ;  and  Norfolk  Island 
contributes  a  flying  squirrel,  like  any  other  flying 
squirrel.  And  then  I  turned  to  the  marmosets, 
which  have  always  been  great  favourites  of  mine. 
And  then  to  the  marmoset  monkeys,  with  the 
midas  rosalia,  or  silky  tamarind,  the  prettiest 
little  beast  alive.  The  lion  monkey,  the  smallest 
monkey  of  all,  is  also  a  very  lovely  thing,  with 
its  shaggy  brow,  as  shaggy  and  intelligent  as  a 
Maltese  lion-dog's  or  Skye  terrier's,  and  with 
none  of  the  disagreeable  characteristics  of  its 
tribe. 

And  now  I  went  along  the  monkey  cases  ;  and 
there  I  saw  the  kahau,  or  long-nosed  monkey — 
so  like  a  friend  of  mine, — the  nest-building  ape, 
the  long-armed  gibbons,  the  chimpanzee,  the 
orang-outan,  and  the  terrible  gorilla,  which  cari- 
cature humanity  so  closely,  and  make  one  shud- 
der at  the  theory  of  "links."  And  yet,  what 
if,  in  very  truth,  the  grandfather  of  all  life 
should  be  a  polype,  and  an  ape  the  parent  of 
humanity  ?  Long-tailed  monkeys  and  tailless 
apes,  preacher  monkeys,  green  monkeys,  blue- 
|  nosed  baboons,  Diana  monkeys,  widow  monkeys, 
howling  monkeys,  spider  monkeys  and  sapajous, 
funny  little  monkeys  all  mirth  and  mischief,  and 
fierce  old  sinner  monkeys  with  bad  consciences 
and  worse  instincts — all  were  there,  not  one 
wanting.  And  with  each  his  natural  conditions 
of  favourite  haunt  and  favourite  food ;  and  re- 
presentations on  paper  of  what  could  not  be 
preserved  in  substance. 

In  another  room  were  the  bones  of  every 
beast  and  bird  and  fish  known  to  man ;  and  all 
collected  together  so  that  the  student  of  com- 
parative anatomy  might  have  at  least  the  frame- 
work to  begin  on.  And  up-stairs  were  insects, 
birds,  and  plants ;  but  I  had  not  time  to  look 
at  them  all  in  one  day ;  so  I  left  them  for  the 
present,  until  I  should  go  again  to  Bloomsbury, 
and  walk  again  through  the  galleries  of  the 
noblest  museum  in  all  the  world. 

Alas  !  In  the  world  of  the  future  though ;  not 
in  the  world  of  the  present.  Many  of  the  crea- 
tures that  I  have  named,  hundreds  that  I  have 
not  spoken  of,  are  mouldering  in  the  vaults 
under  the  British  Museum,  or  are  deep  in  the 
sea,  or  are  tight  in  the  rock,  or  are  away  in  the 
desert  and  the  jungle;  but  all  are  accessible,  if 
we  will  follow  the  advice  of  our  greatest  living 
naturalist,  and  spend  so  many  thousand  pounds 
in  making  our  museum  of  natural  history  what 
it  ought  to  be — the  best,  the  completest,  the 
largest,  the  most  capacious  in  the  world ;  with 
every  specimen  fairly  displayed,  and  all  acces- 
sories of  habitation,  locality,  and  habits,  shown 
and  explained  as  well. 

This  magnificent  Museum  exists  at  present 
only  in  the  charming  anticipation  of  it  sketched 
by  PROFESSOR  OWEN,  with  his  own  ardent  love 
of  Nature,  his  own  profound  knowledge  of  her, 
and  with  the  modesty  and  gentleness  that  his 
great  learning  has  confirmed  in  his  nature.  Such 
a  museum  will  exist,  in  England,  one  day ;  and 
when  that  day  comes  to  pass,  I  hope  the  English 


people  will  remember  who  designed  it,  and  will 
call  it  by  the  name  of  their  famous  country, 
man. 


AN  INTERESTING  YOUNG  PERSON. 

JOHN  never  deceived  me  but  once.  It  was 
when  we  were  staying  in  town.  We  had  been 
dining  out,  and,  on  returning  home  at  night, 
John  suddenly  stopped  the  brougham  at  (of  all 
places  in  the  world)  the  top  of  Saint  Martini- 
lane,  saying  he  would  walk  the  remainder  of  the 
way,  and  smoke  his  cigar.  I  remember  he  had 
on  a  peculiarly  rough  old  coat,  my  aversion, 
over  his  dinner-dress,  and  also  that  he  wore  his 
worst  hat. 

He  did  not  come  home  till  half-past  one  ! 

I  was  up  before  him  in  the  morning,  and 
seeing  this  coat  in  the  ante-room,  which  was 
already  redolent  of  tobacco,  took  it  up  to  put  it 
in  the  hall,  when  out  fell  a  little  printed  bill. 
There  was  a  woodcut  at  the  top,  representing 
two  horrid  men,  very  scantily  attired,  squaring 
at  each  other  with  hands  nearly  as  big  as  their 
heads;  and  the  bill  announced  that  Bigge 
Brooser,  the  celebrated  champion  of  the  catch- 
weights,  and  Jack  Whopley,  of  Preston,  had 
kindly  consented  to  "  set-to"  on  the  occasion  of 
Mike  Maggles's  benefit,  when  a  delightful  treat 
might  be  confidently  expected. 

This  is  the  reason  that  John's  cigar  took  two 
hours  and  a  half  to  smoke ! 

We  left  London.  Once  more  in  our  sweet 
quiet  village,  and  much  occupied  with  my  dar- 
ling Tiddlepops,  from  whom  I  had  been  separated 
nearly  three  weeks,  I  had  .almost  forgotten  the 
circumstance  above  mentioned,  when  I  happened 
to  go  into  the  library  to  see  what  new  books 
John  had  ordered.  I  declare  I  think  he  pricks 
off  the  first  half-dozen  on  the  list  of  new  pub- 
lications, and  takes  his  chance.  Two  works  on 
India ;  one  on  the  Arctic  regions ;  The  Booby 
Brothers,  by  Lady  Selina  Phiskin ;  Over  Yonder, 
by  the  Honourable  Rufus  Wiggles,  of  Alabama, 
with  portrait  of  the  author  in  full  English  cos- 
tume. Then  some  pamphlets,  then  a  newspaper, 
John's  favourite,  with  no  fewer  than  eight  co- 
lumns of  what  the  dreadful  editor  calls  "  fistic 
matter,"  besides  all  sorts  of  extraordinary  An- 
swers to  Correspondents;  such  as,  "Nosey; 
Yes."  "B.;  We  should  say  a  milksop."  "Phil 
Bounce ;  We  think  you'd  better."  Advertise- 
ments, too  :  "  Alf  Bramble  invites  his  friends 
and  admirers  to  a  select  harmonic  meeting." 
Young  Phizgig's  benefit,  complete  ovation. 
"  Dozey  Buggs  indignantly  denies,  ever  refused, 
fight  Porkey  Steggars,'  &c.  &c.  &c. 

I  threw  the  paper  aside,  and  sat  down  in 
John's  chair  to  reflect  a  little.  I  had  something 
on  my  mind.  Tor  some  time  past,  there  had 
been  a  singular  change  in  my  husband's  demea- 
nour. He  was  not  ill,  for  I  had  observed  that 
his  appetite,  though  capricious,  had  by  no  means 
failed  him ;  and  he  took  his  usual  out-door  ex- 
ercise without  much  apparent  fatigue;  but  he 
seemed  anxious,  irritable,  indifferent  to  the  things 
in  which  he  hitherto  had  taken  the  greatest 
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interest ;  hardly  noticed  his  darling  child !  He 
had  left  off  reading,  and  nothing  seemed  to 
have  power  to  distract  the  gloomy  thoughts 
that  weighed  upon  him,  except,  strange  to  say, 
that  very  paper  which  I  had  just  thrown  down 
in  disgust !  The  result  of  my  cogitations  was, 
that  I  would  never  quit  that  apartment  until  1 
had  coaxed  or  wrung  from  dear  John  the  cause 
of  his  melancholy.  Hardly  had  I  taken  this 
resolution,  when  I  heard  his  listless  step  in  the 
passage.  Before  he  had  fairly  crossed  the 
threshold,  I  attacked  him  : 

"  John,  dear  John,  what  is  the  matter  ?  Oh, 
John,  how  changed  you  are  !" 

"  Stuff,  dear — changed  ?" 

"You've  something  or  other  on  your  mind." 

"  Most  people  have." 

"  I've  watched  you  day  and  night." 

"  I'm  very  much  obliged  to  you,  my  dear." 

"And  I've  found " 

"Found out  what?"  asked  John,  sharply. 

"  That  you've  lost  your  usual  habits,  taken  to 
cigars,  acquired  a  distaste  for  the  nursery  ;  yes, 
grown  careless  about  your  darling  child,  our 
own  Topsy-wopsy-pips.  If  I  mention  that  he 
has  cut  another  pretty  toosens,  you  look  as 
bewildered  as  if  I  had  addressed  you  in  Chinese. 
Oh,  John,  my  husband,"  I  continued,  warming  as 
I  proceeded,  "  \yhat  is  the  meaning  of  this  fearful 
apathy  ?  Tell  me,  I  entreat,  I  conjure  you." 

"Don't  be  a  goose,  Cissy,"  was  the  rather 
rude  reply.  "You'll  break  your  hoop.  But, 
set  your  heart  at  rest,  my  dear  ;  you  shall  know 
all.  I  have  been  for  some  time  anxiously  ex- 
pecting a  visitor.  Something,  I  much  fear,  has 
befallen  him." 

"  Do  you  mean  an  accident  in  the  train  ?" 

"  Hem — yes — the  train.  He  promised  to  give 
me  notice  by  letter,  as  he  might  possibly  have  a 
companion,  a  very  interesting  young  person,  of 
whom  great  expeclations  are  entertained." 

"  Who  is  your  friend  ?"  I  inquired. 

"  A  man  of  considerable  weight,  my  dear." 

"  A  public  man  ?" 

"Very  decidedly  so,"  said  my  husband, 
quickly.  "  I  may  say,  an  extremely  public 
individual." 

"  Is  he  a  person  of  property,  John  ?  What 
is  the  name  of  his  place  ?" 

"  His  place  ?  Place  ?  Oh,  Something  Court, 
I  fancy.  He  wrote  the  address  with  his  own 
hand,  but  I  fear  I've  lost  it." 

"Dear  me!"  I  exclaimed,  "can  it  be  that 
very  dirty  card  Benjamin  picked  up  in  the  hall  ? 
Here  it  is,  on  the  mantelpiece.  But  what  an 
odd  hand  your  friend  writes  !  F.  I.  D. — Fiddle- 
court,  For — For — tugal.  Does  he  live  in  Por- 
tugal,  John?" 

"His  town  mansion,  my  love,  is  in  Fortugal- 
lane,  Haymarket,  central  situation,  close  to 
Parliament,  the  Post-office,  and — eh? — in  short, 
a  good  deal  more." 

"And  here's  his  actual  name — 'B.  I.  G. — 
Bigge  Brooser.'  "  (I  paused  a  moment,  fancy- 
ing I  had  heard  that  name  before.) 

At  this  moment  Benjamin'  came  in  with  a 
letter  for  my  husband.  It  was  in  the  hand- 


writing of  his  brother  Adolphus,  the  vicar  of 
Forlingham  :  a  parish  of  the  same  name  as  our 
own,  which  circumstance  leads  to  much  confu- 
sion of  letters. 

John  skimmed  a  few  lines  hastily,  then  burst 
into  irrepressible  laughter. 

"  Ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  Excellent !  Hurrah  !  Here's 
the  whole  explanation.  Dear  old  Dolly  !  Just 
listen : 

"Mv  DEAR  BROTHER, — The  enclosed  extraordi- 
nary communication  having  been  misdirected  hither, 
was  opened  by  me.  The  language  employed  by  your 
correspondent  is  sufficiently  obscure.  I  can,  however, 
understand  that  he  proposes  to  set  out  immediately 
on  a  '  purfeshonal  toor'  in  your  county — that  he  has 
called  to  mind  your  invitation  to  take  pot-luck  at 
what  he  describes  as  your  'ken'  (a  word  certainly 
beyond  mine  /),  and  requests  you  to  knock  him  up  a 
crib  '  anywheres  convenient.' 

"He  appears  to  be  accompanied  by  an  individual 
whom  lie  terms  'his  Novice,'  and  I  regard  it  as  a 
redeeming  feature  in  this  man's  rude  character  that 
he  should  evince  a  tender,  almost  womanly,  solici- 
tude for  the  unfortunate  young  creature  so  singu- 
larly confided  to  his  care. 

"  His  charge  respecting  the  airing  the  Novice's 
bed,  and  the  preparation  of  nightly  '  swizzle'  (some 
species  of  anodyne,  I  take  it),  should  in  any  case  be 
borne  in  mind,  and  his  gratified  allusion  to  his 
protege's  '  condition'  (meaning,  I  suppose,  lungs), 
indicate  the  removal  of  some  apprehensions  on  the 
score  of  delicacy  of  constitution. 

"  It  would  be  affectation  to  deny  that  the  name 
appended  to  this  remarkable  document — Bigge 
Brooser — is  not  wholly  unfamiliar  to  me,  nor  will  I 
pretend  to  be  ignorant  that  the  letters  C.C.W.  and 
B.H.  may  possibly  signify  '  Champion  of  the  Catch- 
Weights,  and  Holder  of  the  Belt;'  but,  my  dear 
brother,  I  should  ill  perform  my  duty  did  I  not — 
hm — hm — affectionately  admonish — hm — hm — de- 
basing associations Of  the  Novice  I  can  say 

nothing.  The  situation  of  this  young  and  interesting 
creature  will  be  a  sufficient  appeal  to  the  sensibilities 
of  dear  Cecilia.  I  need  not,  therefore,  recommend 
him  to  her  generous  care — hm — hm — retiring  youth 
— harmless  inmate — hm — affectionate  brother, 

"ALDOLPHUS." 

"  John  !  John !"  I  exclaimed,  sinking  into  the 
chair,  "  it's  a  prize-fighter  !" 

"  You  are  right,  my  dear,  it  is,"  replied  my 
husband,  quite  coolly.  "  And  then  ?" 

"  They  always  beat  their  wives." 

"  On  the  contrary,  their  wives  are  the  only 
people  who  can  beat  them." 

"  And  all  have  broken  noses." 

"  Nature  has  provided  that  Mr.  Brooser's,  at 
least,  should  be  unsusceptible  of  further  flatten- 
ing." 

"  They  use  such  bad,  strange  language.  But 
what  I  most  decidedly  object  to,  is  the  bringing 
up  of  boys  to  this  profession  who  might  not 
have  selected  it  for  themselves.  That  I  never, 
never  could  forgive  !  Think  of  Tiddlepops." 

"  Think  of  a  mopstick  !  It's  always  a  man's 
own  choice.  All  the  laws  in  the  world  can't 
make  a  man  a  boxer,  nor  all  the  laws  in  the 
world  prevent  it.  He's  born  into  the  ring,  like 
a  poet  to  Parnassus ;  pugilism  lays  a  maternal 
hand  upon  him,  and  claims  him.  He  slips  into 
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training  as  naturally  as  a  young  miss  into  dress- 
ing her  doll.  Nobody  dissuades,  nobody  en- 
courages." 

"  When  do  you  expect  this  man?"  I  said, 
shuddering. 

"  At  any  moment.  And  I  am  sure  I  may 
rely  upon  you,  my  dear  Cecilia,  to  receive  him 
with  as  much  affability  as  your  not  unnatural 
dislike  to  his  profession  will  allow." 

I  assured  John  that  it  would  not  be  for  the 
horrid  person's  own  sake  that  1  consented  to 
receive  him  at  all,  but  solely  for  that  of  the 
poor  young  creature  by  whom  lie  would  be  ac- 
companied. In  him  I  already  felt  an  uncommon 
interest.  I  pictured  to  myself  the  pretty  (I 
was  sure  he  was  pretty),  fair-complexioned  boy, 
with  golden  curls,  clinging  like  a  tender  para- 
site to  an  old  gnarled  oak — gentle  object  of 
those  caresses,  that  affection,  which  the  rough 
giant,  his  singularly-chosen  protector,  lavished 
upon  him,  alone  of  all  the  world  !  I  wondered 
what  was  the  youth's  name.  I  asked  to  be  told 
his  story. 

"  It  is  a  melancholy  narrative,  my  dear,"  said 
John ;  "  but,  since  you  insist  upon  it,  know  that 
this  Jad's  papa  was  carried  off,  one  morning,  by 
a  complaint  in  the  throat,  with  such  fatal  sud- 
denness, that  the  suspense,  altogether,  lasted 
but  one  hour.  His  mamma,  having,  I  regret  to 
say,  a  taste  for  strong  waters,  was  offered  a 
situation  as  workhouse  nurse,  but  (in  spite  of 
the  qualification  I  have  mentioned)  proving 
neither  savage  nor  decrepid  enough  for  that 
office,  was  quickly  turned  into  the  streets,  where 
she  was  found  lifeless  beside  a  pump,  having 
drunk  from  it  in  her  despair.  Mr.  Brooser, 
noble-hearted  fellow !  saw  and  loved  the  boy. 
They  are  inseparable,  at  least — hm — for  the 
present." 

It  was,  indeed,  as  my  husband  had  observed, 
a  truly  pitiful  tale.  John  saw  that  I  was  moved, 
and,  probably  thinking  it  a  good  moment  to 
leave  me  to  my  reflections,  kissed  me,  and  went 
out  for  a  ride. 

If  the  boy  could  only  come  without  Brooser  ! 
But  that  might  scarcely  be.  John  said  they 
were  inseparable.  After  all,  the  man  might  not 
be  so  very  rough  !  I  heard  the  tramp  of  John's 
horse  in  the  carriage-sweep.  He  would  be  back 
in  a  couple  of  hours,  and  it  was  the  most  tin- 
likely  thing  in  the  world  that  Broosy-poosy 
should  come  as  soon  as  that.  I  found  myself 
talking  aloud,  and  addressing  my  darling,  whom 
nurse  had  quietly  brought  in. 

Nurse  had  been  dismissed  to  her  dinner,  and  I 
was  attempting  to  give  Tiddlepops  his  first  lesson 
in  writing  (it  was  a  kind  of  messy  thing,  that 
hit  his  fancy  exactly),  when  Benjamin  entered 
and  announced — 

"  Please,  'm,  a  person." 

"  Who  is  it  ?" 

"  Please,  'm,  he  wouldn't  give  no  name.  I  told 
him  master  was  out;  but  he  said  the  'missis' 
would  do.  I  was  to  say  '  that  party/  and  you 
would  be  fly." 

"  D— do  you  think,  Benjamin,  he  would  like 
to  call  again  F" 


"  Please,  'm,  I  wouldn't  like  to  ask  him.  He's 
a  settin'  in  the  'all." 

"  Does  he  want  your  master  very  particu- 
larly ?" 

"  Yes,  he  do,  'm,  very.  He  were  to  have 
gone  to  Captain  Bishopses ;  but  that  gentleman's 
out  a  otter  hunting ;  and  the  person  he  don't 
know  where  to  take  that  other  party  which  is  ill. 
He  wants  some  medicual  advice,  the  person  do, 
for  the  party ;  and  likewise  a  mug  of  beer  for  the 
person  himself." 

After  all,  perhaps  he  was  a  kind-hearted 
monster — an  honest,  right-minded  ruffian.  Could 
I  consign  such  a  man  to  the  kitchen  ? 

"  I  hope  not,  'm,"  said  Benjamin,  who  caught 
the  last  word,  half  uttered,  in  my  bewilder- 
ment. 

"  Well,  then,  the  housekeeper's  room  ?" 

"  How'll  Harriet  like  it  ?"  said  Benjamin, 
gloomily. 

Something  had  to  be  done.  The  creature  might 
be  already  exasperated  at  the  delay.  Then 
there  was  the  Novice  to  be  considered.  The 
child  might  be  seriously  ill,  and  no  "  medicual" 
advice,  but  John's,  was  at  hand.  I  resolved  to 
make  the  effort,  and,  drawing  Popsy  closer  to 
me,  desired  Benjamin  to  show  the  stranger  in. 

There  was  a  step  in  the  passage  that  made  the 
house  sensibly  vibrate.  The  door  opened. 

"  Mr.  Brooser,"  said  Benjamin,  faintly. 

Thereupon,  entered  an  individual  whose 
stature  I  should  rather  under-estimate  at  six 
feet  five.  He  had  a  large  level  countenance, 
like  a  teaboard :  the  original  flatness  of  his  nose 
not  having  (contrary  to  John's  theory)  pre- 
served it  from  a  further  depression,  the  result 
of  one  of  his  many  battles.  The  lower  jaw  was 
of  enormous  size.  His  hair  was  cut  very  close, 
as  if  he  had  just  come  out  of  prison. 

"  Servant,  'm,"  said  Mr.  Brooser,  bowing, 
and  closing  the  door,  with  one  and  the  same 
curvature  of  his  gigantic  frame. 

"  G — good  morning,  Mr.  Brooser.  Pray  take 
a  chair.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  my  husband  is 
from  home,  but  I  hope  you  will  await  his  return. 
He  cannot  be  very  long." 

"  Thankee,  mum,"  replied  Mr.  Brooser ; 
"  sorry  to  ill-conwenience.  Fact  is,  I  don't 
know  what  to  do  about  that  other  party 
what  we  knows  on.  I'm  in  a  regular  fix,  T 
am." 

"What  party,  Mr.  Brooser?" 

"  Why,  that  'ere  Novice  o'  hourn.  What 
else  coold  I  be  a  thinking  on  ?"  said  Mr.  Brooser, 
with  some  severity. 

"  True,  very  true  !"  I  exclaimed.  "  That  is 
the  very  person  of  whom  I  am  so  anxious  to 
hear  the  most  minute  particulars." 

"  Nat'rally,"  rejoined  my  visitor.  "You  must 
know,  then,  that  his  inside " 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir ;  for  the  medical  part 
of  the  story,  I  think  my  husband " 

"  Oh,  'tain't  nothing  particular,  only  you 
wanted  for  to  know  everything  about  him ; 
consequently,  as  his  insi " 

"  Mr.  Brooser,  may  I  not  offer  vou  some  re- 
freshment ?" 
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"  No,  thankee,  mum  ;  thankee  kindly  all  the 
same.  So,  this  is  the  babby  I've  heard  on  ? 
Well,  now,  1  don't  know  as  I  ever  set  eyes  on 
a  much  prettier  kid  than  that  'ere !" 

I  began  somehow  to  like  the  man  better. 

"  He  is  considered  pretty,  Mr.  Brooser." 

"  He's  better  than  pretty ;  he's  musc'lar. 
Wot's  beauty  to  bone  ?  Bless  his  little  fistes ! 
Now,  lookee,  that's  good  fiber.  If  there  was 
infant  veights,  I'd  stand  a  pony  on  that  wery 
fiber,  and  I'd  land  it,  easy.  But,  as  I  was  say- 
ing, this  Novice  o'  liourn,  his  in " 

"  I  am  sure,  Mr.  Brcoser,  you  will  find  it 
very  dull  waiting  for  my  husband.  Would  you 
not  prefer  taking  a  little  walk  in  the  iron-works, 
and  coming  back  when  you're  tired?" 

"  Thankee,  mum,  I  never  was  tired,"  said  the 
obstinate  man. 

"You  are  quite  sure  you'd  rather  not  go 
out  ?" 

"  Well,  no,  mum.  To  tell  you  the  truth,  you 
are  so  kind  to  me,  a  real  lady,  that's  what  you 
are,"  said  Mr.  Brooser,  looking  at  me  critically, 
with  his  head  on  one  side,  as  if  examining  a 
curiosity;  "  and  it's  so  seldom  a  rough  chap  like 
me  gets  welcomed  to  a  droring-room  and  made 
s'  much  of,  that,  if  it  don't  ill-conwenience  the 
party  present,  I'd  rather  stop  here.  I  know 
they're  bellering  for  me  down  yonder  at  Bryn- 
maur,  but  I  ain't  in  the  humour  for  a  spar.  Let 
'em  belier.  A  man  can't  be  always  a  punch- 
ing of  heads.  I  wish  he  could !  Now,  here's 
the  pint  what  we  have  to  consider.  About  this 
'ere  Nov " 

"  I  am  sure  my'husband  will  be  rejoiced  to 
find  you  here,  Mr.  Brooser,"  said  I,  a  feeling  of 
despair  coming  over  me,  "  but  I  fear  he  will  be 
somewhat  late.  We  dined  early,  and  I  am 
now  going  to  tea.  Of  course  you  don't  take 
tea?" 

I  give  the  excellent  champion  the  highest 
credit  for  having  succeeded  in  banishing  from  his 
broad  face  every  token  of  that  disgust  which 
must  have  possessed  his  soul  at  the  mention  of 
the  beverage. 

Mr.  Brooser  replied,  with  astonishing  mild- 
ness, that  he  did -not  habitually  take  tea.  That 
he  had  indeed  tried  it,  with  a  toss  of  the  best 
brandy  for  to  give  it  a  flavour.  But,  forasmuch 
as  folks  with  strong  stomachs  seemed  not  to 
mind  it,  and  he  himself  had  no  objection  to  look 
on,  he  would,  if  it  wasn't  a  liberty,  join  me  at 
the  teaboard. 

Of  course  I  acceded,  for,  in  spite  of  his  rough 
uncouth  manner,  there  was  a  natural  politeness 
about  the  man  that  pleased  me,  and  rendered  my 
efforts  to  play  the  hostess  much  easier.  I 
ordered  Benjamin  to  place  wine  and  spirits  on 
the  table,  and  we  were  about  to  sit  down,  when 
our  neighbour,  Mr.  Augustus  Littler,  put  his 
head  in  at  the  door.  He  started  when  his  eye 
fell  on  my  colossal  companion,  and  seemed  half 
disposed  to  retreat. 

Mr.  Brooser  saw  his  hesitation. 

"  Perhaps,"  he  said,  "  the  gentleman  is  timid- 
like.  Walk  in,  sir." 

I  hastened  to  confirm  Mr.  Brooser's  invita- 


tion, and  added,  that  this  was  Mr.  Brooser,  of 
whom  he  must  have  heard. 

"  Well,"  said  Mr.  Brooser,  in  a  half-aside,  "I 
have  seen  a  bigger,  and  now  here's  a  Littler! 
'Do,  sir?"  continued  the  champion,  standing 
about  ten  feet  from  Augustus,  leaning  very  for- 
ward, and  presenting  his  tremendous  hand,  a 
portion  of  which  Augustus  accepted  and  tried  to 
shake,  but  couldn't. 

At  the  repast  which  followed,  Mr.  Brooser 
was  persuaded  to  take  a  glass  of  port  wine  and 
a  biscuit.  He  was  evidently  on  his  very  best 
behaviour,  and  determined  to  comport  himself  in 
accordance  with  the  most  approved  drawing- 
room  traditions.  He  was  easy  and  conversa- 
tional, and  appeared  for  the  moment  to  forget 
even  the  Novice. 

"  Thankee,  mum,  another  glass,  since  you  are 
so  pressing.  Towards  your  health.  Likewise, 
Mr.  Littler,  I  looks  at  you.  This  'ere's  good 
swizzle." 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  recal  the  whole 
conversation.  Professional  topics  were,  by 
mutual  consent,  avoided,  and  the  champion 
might  have  passed  for  a  harmless  traveller  who 
had  never  seen  a  doubled  fist  in  his  life. 

One  circumstance  I  must  record.  Mr.  Brooser 
wore  on  one  of  his  mighty  fingers  a  gold  ring  of 
proportionate  dimensions,  which  somehow  at- 
tracted my  attention.  Aware  of  this,  the 
champion  exhibited  the  ornament  so  obtrusively, 
that,  to  be  civil,  I  begged  to  examine  it  more 
closely. 

The  ring  was  tight,  and  the  process  of  detach- 
ing it  ingenious.  Mr.  Brooser  first  wetted  his 
linger  with  the  tip  of  his  tongue,  then,  taking  a 
dessert-knife,  insinuated  it  beneath  the  hoop, 
and  fairly  prized  it  off.  That  effected,  with  a 
degree  of  delicacy  I  had  not  expected,  he  filliped 
the  ring  once  or  twice  along  the  hearth-rug,  that 
it  might  dry,  and  finally  presented  it  to  me  in  a 
tablespoon,  as  if  it  had  been  an  oyster. 

It  had  a  device  of  two  individuals,  with  little 
round  bodies,  crowned  with  little  round  heads, 
fighting. 

"  That,"  observed  Mr.  Brooser,  in  explana- 
tion, "  is  the  device  of  the  Qui  Quse  Quums." 

"The  what?" 

"The  Qui  —  Qua?  —  Quums,"  repeated  my 
guest,  slowly  and  distinctly.  "  You  would  ask 
me  who  they  ayre.  That  you  can't  know,"  con- 
tinued Mr.  Brooser,  about  to  wink,  but  stopping 
himself  cleverly,  "  till  you're  'nitiated.  We 
meets  once  a  week,  a  whole  lot  of  us.  We 
dine  together.  Ladies  goes  in  the  gallery.  Her 
most  loyal  Majesty " 

"  The  Queen,  sir !"  cried  Mr.  Littler,  his  sur- 
prise overcoming  his  shyness.  "  Do  you  mean 
that  her  Majesty " 

"  If  you  hadn't  countered  so  quick,  sir,"  re- 
plied the  champion,  "you  would  have  heard  me 
remark  that  the  Queen's  Majesty,  God  bless  her, 
is  always  the  first  toast  of  the  Qui  Quse  Quums. 
We  elect  by  ballot.  I've  just  proposed  the 

Nov By-the-by,  what's  a  good  thing  for 

the  insi " 

"  What  a  very  odd  name,  Mr.  Braoser,  the 
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Qui  Qua  Quums  !"  said  I,  clinging  in  despair 
to  that  body. 

"  Well,  it  do  sound  queer,"  replied  the  cham- 
pion, thoughtfully,  as  though  the  idea  had  never 
before  occurred  to  him. 

It  was  now  verging  upon  baby's  bedtime,  and 
I  sent  him  off.  Augustus  Littler,  who  had 
scarcely  uttered  a  word,  or  once  taken  his  eyes 
off  Mr.  Brooser,  presently  withdrew.  The  latter 
seemed  disposed  to  remain,  and  I  was  thinking 
of  inviting  him  to  go  out  while  I  put  baby  to 
bed,  and  examine  a  beautiful  Irish  water-spaniel 
J  oh n  had  lately  bought,  when  Benjamin  appeared 
and  announced  that  Mr.  Brooser  was  required 
without. 

"  Who  is  it,  young  man  ?"  inquired  that  gen- 
tleman. 

"Seemingly,"  replied  Benjamin,  rather  sulkily, 
"  he  don't  know  himself.  He  tried  hard  to  re- 
collect his  name  and  couldn't,  so  I  was  to  say 
'that  other  party.' " 

Mr.  Brooser's  genteel  apathy  vanished  in  a 
moment. 

"  I'm  blest  if  it  ain't  that  Novice  !"  he  cried, 
starting  up  with  a  movement  that  imparted  to 
the  whole  house  a  sensation  like  a  gentle  shock 
of  earthquake.  "  Where  is  he  ?" 

"  Your  Novice !"  I  repeated.  "  The  poor 
thing.  I  hope,  Benjamin,  you  have  not  left 
him  standing  in  the  draught.  It  might  cost  the 
child  his  life !  Conduct  him  instantly  into  your 
master's  study.  There's  a  nice  sofa " 

"  I — I — think,  'm,"  said  Benjamin,  hesitat- 
ing, "the  gentleman's  a  little  the  worse  for 
liquor." 

"  The  Novice  drunk !"  said  Mr.  Brooser. 
"  It  ain't  on  the  cards."  His  voice  sank  gra- 
dually almost  to  a  whisper,  under  the  influence 
of  an  emotion  which  interested  me  still  more  in 
the  object  of  it. 

"  You  must  be  mistaken,  Benjamin,"  I  said. 
"  The  young  man  is  extremely  delicate.  He 
has  been  ailing " 

"  Yes,  he  have,  'm — at  the  Chequers,"  was 
Benjamin's  reply. 

"  Drunk !  When  he  giv'  me  his  solemn  word 
of  honour  that  nothing  stronger  than  Swisses 
should  cross  his  lips  till  I  give  leave !  No, 
there's  many  things  possible,  but  this,"  said 
Mr.  Brooser,  gravely  and  reflectively,  "  this  ain't 
possible." 

"  Of  course  it  is  not.  Pray  be  calm,  Mr. 
Brooser.  You  cannot  tell  what  injurious  effect 
may  be  produced  upon  your  young  ward  by  any 
sudden  demonstration  of  anger  on  the  part  of 
one  he  loves  and  reveres." 

"  If  he  don't  rewere  me  now,"  said  the  cham- 
pion, grinding  his  teeth,  "  he  shall  before  he's 
two  minutes  older.  And  him  all  nohow  already  ! 
Ok  dear  !  Oh  dear !  When  the  fellow  knows  he 
can't  carry  as  much  licker  as  would  drown  a 
cockroach !" 

I  quite  felt  for  the  man,  and  said  all  I  could 
think  of  to  calm  his  agitation. 

"  Such  excesses,  my  good  friend,  are  indeed 
to  be  deplored.  Still,  he  is  young ;  and,  with 
the  excellent  example  he  possesses  in  you, 


may  yet  grow  up  to   reward   your   pains  and 
precepts." 

"  Well,  I  have  taken  some  pains  with  him. 
That's  where  it  is,  you  see.  Didn't  I  knock  him 
down  fifteen  times  in  one  morning?" 

"  Knocked  him  down  fifteen  times  !  Oh,  you 
mean  arguments." 

"  Yes.  They  was.  Regular  floorers.  And 
now  to  go  a  trifling  with  his  condition  like  this 
here  !" 

"  One  indiscretion,"  I  remarked,  firmly, 
"  cannot  compromise  his  social  condition,  as 
you  apprehend.  And  really,  he  must  not  be  left 
in  uncertainty  as  to  your  reception  of  him. 
Remember,  Mr.  Brooser,  he  is  far  from  strong. 
It  is  quite  possible  that  this  debility,  and  per 
haps  a  little  nervousness  at  being  left  alone 
among  strange  people,  may  have  occasioned 
the  appearance  my  servant  mistakes  for  in- 
toxication. Pray  be  satisfied.  Benjamin,  let  a 
bed  be  placed  in  your  master's  dressing-room. 
Harriet  shall  make  up  a  nice  strengthening 
draught,  and  I  do  hope  that,  after  a  night's 
careful  nursing,  our  young  friend  will  appear  at 
the  breakfast-table  quite  an  altered  creature." 

Mr.  Brooser  muttered  some  sounds  like — "It's 
to  be  hoped  he  'ood."  Then  added,  aloud : 

"  Would  you  like  to  see  the  Novice,  mum  ? 
'Tain't  every  one  that  has  the  chance." 

1  replied,  with  a  smile,  that  I  was  the  more 
fortunate,  and  entreated  him  to  afford  me  that 
pleasure — for,  indeed,  it  was  high  time  that  the 
child  was  in  bed — and  we  accordingly  left  the 
room.  There  was  no  one  in  the  hall ;  but,  as  we 
approached  the  house-door,  the  murmur  of  many 
voices  reached  my  ears,  and  made  me  quicken 
my  steps.  Benjamin  threw  open  the  door,  and 
disclosed  a  curious  scene. 

Fringing  the  rails  outside  the  gravelled  space 
in  front  there  were  at  least  five  hundred  people, 
chiefly  men  employed  in  the  neighbouring  works. 
They  were  in  a  state  of  the  wildest  excitement, 
shouting  and  scuffling,  and  were  hardly  pre- 
vented by  the  exertions  of  a  few  stalwart  fellows 
of  our  own  works  from  invading  the  terrace. 
As  it  was,  just  as  we  appeared  a  party  had 
forced  their  way  over. 

"  Where — where  is  the  poor  yonng  man  ?"  I 
asked,  anxiously. 

"  He's  among  'em,"  replied  Benjamin,  coolly. 

"  Among  them  ?" 

"  He  would  go,  'm.  He  said  they  was  his 
nix-my-dolliples." 

"  His  what  ?" 

"  And  he  loved  'em  all  like  brothers,  though 
they've  been  and  bonneted  him  cruel." 

"  Brooser,  Brooser  !  The  Novice !  Where's 
your  Novice  ?"  yelled  the  mob. 

Mr.  Brooser  plunged  head  first  into  the 
crowd,  sending  them,  like  ninepins,  to  the  right 
and  left ;  I  saw  him  stoop  and  pick  up  some- 
thing that  looked  like  a  bundle  of  old  coats,  to 
which  was  attached  a  battered  hat.  He  shook 
this  object  almost  savagely;  then,  balancing  it 
on  end,  and  giving  it  a  kick  to  steady  it,  retired 
a  pace  or  two,  and,  waving  his  hand,  announced 
to  me : 
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"The  Novice!" 

Never,  never  in  my  life,  liave  my  eyes  rested 
upon  a  more  hideous  repulsive  countenance 
than  that  of  the  truculent  young  ruffian  thus 
presented.  His  low  projecting  brow,  flat  fea- 
tures, and  squinting  eyes,  conveyed  a  mingled 
assurance  of  low  craft  and  savage  ferocity.  He 
had  knock-knees,  and  these  trembled  and  bent 
under  his  tipsy  weight,  as  the  creature  made 
a  stupid  effort  to  approach  us.  He  had  mani- 
festly taken  too  much  medicine  of  the  wrong 
sort  for  his  internal  malady.  I  recoiled  in 
terror  and  ineffable  disgust. 

"  Brooser !  Brooser  !  Brooser  !"  shouted  the 
mob. 

"  You  promised  us  to  spar,  you  did  !"  roared 
a  furious  voice  above  the  din. 

"  I  did  nothing  of  the  kind !"  bellowed  Mr. 
Brooser  yet  more  distinctly.  "  I  cum  here  on 
a  pri \vatc  wisit." 

"  With  your  Novice." 

"  With  my  Novice — o'  course.  I  never  quits 
him."  (To  the  Novice.)  "  Stand  up,  you  ob- 
stinate young  beggar,  or  I'm  blest  if  I  don't 
knock  you  out  o'  time.  As  I  was  saying,  I 
never  quits  him — leastways,  seldom  ;  and  I  wish 
I  hadn't  to-night,  though  that's  rude  to  say,  for 
I've  been  'ansomely  entertained  by  this  'ere 
kind  lady,  and  do  you  think  I  don't  like  that  a 
sight  better  than  boosing  with  a  lot  o'  roughs 
like  you,  that  come  here  trespassing  on  priwate 
property  ?  I  did  mean  to  make  a  purfessional 
toor,  but  I  changed  my  mind,  'cause  o'  the 
Novice  being  noways  fit.  Wot's  the  matter  ?" 

"  Wre  want  to  see  you  !"  roared  the  half- 
mollified  crowd. 

"  Well,  you  do  see  me,"  replied  Mr.  Brooser, 
with  mild  indulgence,  drawing  up  his  colossal 
form  to  its  full  height.  "  You  sees  me  well,  I 
hope.  'Tain't  my  fault,  nor  natur's,  if  you  can't. 
Hook  it !  Or,  if  you've  anything  more  to  say, 
don't  stand  there  outragging  the  lady,  but  send 
a  depitation." 

There  was  a  consultation  in  the  crowd,  and 
presently  a  rough  fellow  was  pushed  forward 
as  spokesman. 

"  We  don't  want  fur  to  offend  you,  Mr. 
Brooser,"  said  the  ambassador;  "neither  my 
ladyship.  We  knows  your  walue,  both  on  you" 
(I  curtseyed  for  self  and  colleague  !),  "  but  here's 
the  pint.  Will  you  sef-to  for  a  minute  with 
your  Novice  ?" 

"Will  you?  Will  you?"  shrieked  a  de- 
spairing voice  from  the  crowd. 

The  champion  smiled  compassionately,  and 
did  not  immediately  reply. 

"  Now  look,"  he  said  at  last — "look  at  what 
you're  a  asking.  Is  that"  (he  pointed  to  the 
limp  and  cowering  Novice)  "a  chap  that  Bigge 
Brooser,  champion  of  the  English  catch-weights, 
can  knock  down  in  comfort  ?  S'posin'  he  wasn't 
drunk,  look  at  his  conduct,  look  at  his  character, 
look  at  his  attitude  in  serciety.  Here's  a  feller, 
with  seven  to  four  upon  him,  six  weeks  in 


training,  final  deposit  paid  o'  Wednesday, 
fogies  ordered,  seconds  chose  !  Yet  this  highly 
favioured  indiwiddiwal,  in  the  beautifullest  con- 
dition (though  some  says  puffy),  can  so  far  for- 
get his  duty,  first,  to  his  backers ;  secondly,  to 
the  Thames  and  Mersey  Navigation  Company, 
what  purwides  the  boat ;  thirdly,  to  his  con- 
science, as  to  drink  himself  into  a  condition  in 
which  six  stun  seven  could  make  minced-meat 
of  him  !  Pah!  I  blush  for  my  purfession;  I 
gives  it  up;  I  withdraw  into  priwate  life  ;  and  I 
goes  back  to  Fiddle-court,  Portugal-lane,  Hay- 
market,  an  altered  man !' 

Emotion  choked  the  champion's  utterance, 
but  an  immense  cheer  from  the  mob  replied  to 
this  address. 

Then  the  Novice  raised  his  drooping  head,  and 
spoke : 

"  I  s — say,  gov'nor !" 

"  Hold  your  tongue,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Brooser. 

At  this  moment  a  man  stepped  from  the 
crowd,  and  placed  his  hand  on  the  speaker's 
shoulder. 

"  I  want  you,  young  fellow,"  he  said.  "  I 
beg  your  pardon,  ma'am"  (touching  his  hat  to 
me).  "  It  don't  anyways  affect  you,  Mr.  Brooser. 
You  always  fit  fair,  when  you  did  fight.  But  I 
was  looking  for  this  young  gentleman  before  he 
went  into  training.  It's  for  that  poaching 
matter  down  at  Squire  Maundrell's.  The 
keeper's  very  bad." 

Mr.  Brooser  growled  that  he  'sposed  it  was 
all  right,  but  why  wasn't  he  took  afore  ? 

The  policeman  remarked  that  nobody  called 
him  anything  but  "  Brooser's  Novice,"  whereby 
he  only  got  knowledge  of  him  to-day,  when 
the  young  man  was  too  drunk  to  forget  his 
name. 

I  have  only  to  add  that  the  Novice  has 
changed  his  trainers,  Brooser  being  superseded 
by  the  warders  of  the  county  jail,  with  every 
prospect  of  commencing  an  entirely  new  novi- 
tiate at  Bermuda ;  that  Mr.  Brooser,  though 
much  shocked  and  subdued,  remained  to  smoke 
a  cigar  with  his  patron  John,  and  returned  to 
town  a  liltle  comforted;  and  that  neither  Per- 
sons nor  Parties  are  likely  again  to  invade 
the  quiet  precincts  of  Myrtle  Grange  —  our 
address. 
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NO  NAME. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF    "  THE  WOMAN  IN  WHITE,"  &C. 
CHAPTER  XI. 

THE  postmark  and  the  handwriting  on  the 
address  (admirably  imitated  from  the  original), 
warned  Mrs.  Lecount  of  the  contents  of  the 
letter  before  she  opened  it. 

After  waiting  a  moment  to  compose  herself, 
she  read  the  announcement  of  her  brother's  re- 
lapse. 

There  was  nothing  in  the  handwriting,  there 
was  no  expression  in  any  part  of  the  letter, 
which  could  suggest  to  her  mind  the  faintest 
suspicion  of  foul  play.  Not  the  shadow  of  a 
doubt  occurred  to  her  that  the  summons  to 
her  brother's  bedside  was  genuine.  The  hand 
that  held  the  letter  dropped  heavily  into  her 
lap;  she  became  pale,  and  old,  and  haggard, 
in  a  moment.  Thoughts,  far  removed  from  her 
present  aims  and  interests ;  remembrances  that 
carried  her  back  to  other  lands  than  England,  to 
other  times  than  the  time  of  her  life  in  service, 
prolonged  their  inner  shadows  to  the  surface,  and 
showed  the  traces  of  their  mysterious  passage 
darkly  on  her  face.  The  minutes  followed  each 
other;  and  still  the  servant  below  stairs  waited 
vainly  for  the  parlour  bell.  The  minutes  followed 
each  other ;  and  still  she  sat,  tearless  and  quiet, 
dead  to  the  present  and  the  future,  living  in  the 
past. 

The  entrance  of  the  servant,  uncalled,  roused 
her.  With  a  heavy  sigh,  the  cold  and  secret 
woman  folded  the  letter  up  again,  and  addressed 
herself  to  the  interest  and  the  duties  of  the  pass- 
ing time. 

She  decided  the  question  of  going  or  not  going, 
to  Zurich,  after  a  very  brief  consideration  of  it. 
Before  she  had  drawn  her  chair  to  the  breakfast- 
table,  she  had  resolved  to  go. 

Admirably  as  Captain  Wragge's  stratagem  had 
worked,  it  might  have  failed — unassisted  by  the 
occurrence  of  the  morning— to  achieve  this  re- 
sult. The  very  accident  against  which  it  had 
been  the  captain's  chief  anxiety  to  guard — the 
accident  which  had  just  taken  place  in  spite  of 
him— was,  of  all  the  events  that  could  have  hap- 
pened, the  one  event  which  falsified  every  pre- 
vious calculation,  by  directly  forwarding  the 
main  purpose  of  the  conspiracy !  If  Mrs.  Le- 


count had  not  obtained  the  information  of  which 
she  was  in  search,  before  the  receipt  of  the  letter 
from  Zurich,  the  letter  might  have  addressed 
her  in  vain.  She  would  have  hesitated,  before 
deciding  to  leave  England ;  and  that  hesitation 
might  have  proved  fatal  to  the  captain's  scheme. 

As  it  was,  with  the  plain  proofs  in  her  posses- 
sion—with the  gown  discovered  in  Magdalen's 
wardrobe ;  with  the  piece  cut  out  of  it,  in  her 
own  pocket-book ;  and  with  the  knowledge,  ob- 
tained from  Mrs.  Wragge,  of  the  very  house  in 
which  the  disguise  had  been  put  on — Mrs.  Le- 
count had  now  at  her  command  the  means  of 
warning  Mr.  Noel  Vanstone,  as  she  had  never 
been  able  to  warn  him  yet— or,  in  other  words, 
the  means  of  guarding  against  any  dangerous 
tendencies  towards  reconciliation  with  the  By- 
graves,  which  might  otherwise  have  entered  his 
mind  during  her  absence  at  Zurich.  The  only 
difficulty  which  now  perplexed  her,  was  the  diffi- 
culty of  deciding  whether  she  should  communicate 
with  her  master  personally,  or  by  writing,  before 
her  departure  from  England. 

She  looked  again  at  the  doctor's  letter.  The 
word  "instantly,"  in  the  sentence  which  sum- 
moned her  to  her  dying  brother,  was  twice  under- 
lined. Admiral  Bartram's  house  was  at  some 
distance  from  the  railway ;  the  time  consumed  in 
driving  to  St.  Crux,  and  driving  back  again, 
might  be  time  fatally  lost  on  the  journey  to 
Zurich.  Although  she  would  infinitely  have  pre- 
ferred a  personal  interview  with  Mr.  Noel  Van- 
stone,  there  was  no  choice,  on  a  matter  of  life 
and  death,  but  to  save  the  precious  hours  by 
writing  to  him. 

After  sending  to  secure  a  place  at  once  in  the 
early  coach,  she  sat  down  to  write  to  her  master. 

Her  first  thought  was  to  tell  him  all  that 
had  happened  at  North  Shingles  that  morn- 
ing. On  reflection,  however,  she  rejected  the 
idea.  Once  already  (in  copying  the  personal 
description  from  Miss  Garth's  letter)  she  had 
trusted  her  weapons  in  her  master's  hands,  and 
Mr.  Bygrave  had  contrived  to  turn  them  against 
her.  She  resolved  this  time  to  keep  them 
strictly  in  her  own  possession.  The  secret  of  the 
missing  fragment  of  the  Alpaca  dress  was  known 
to  no  living  creature  but  herself;  and,  until  her 
return  to  England,  she  determined  to  keep  it  to 
herself.  The  necessary  impression  might  be  pro- 
duced on  Mr.  Noel  Vaustone's  mind  without 
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venturing  into  details.  She  knew,  by  experience, 
the  form  of  letter  which  might  be  trusted  to  pro- 
duce an  effect  on  him,  and  she  now  wrote  it,  in 
these  words : 

Dear  Mr.  Noel, —  Sad  news  has  reached  me  from 
Switzerland.  My  beloved  brother  is  dying,  and  his 
medical  attendant  summons  me  instantly  to  Zurich. 
The  serious  necessity  of  availing  myself  of  the  earliest 
means  of  conveyance  to  the  Continent,  leaves  me  but 
one  alternative.  I  must  profit  by  the  permission  to 
leave  England,  if  necessary,  which  you  kindly 
granted  to  me  at  the  beginning  of  my  brother's  ill- 
ness ;  and  I  must  avoid  all  delay,  by  going  straight 
to  London,  instead  of  turning  aside,  as  I  should  have 
liked,  to  see  you  first  at  St.  Crux. 

Painfully  as  I  am  affected  by  the  family  calamity 
which  has  fallen  on  me,  I  cannot  let  this  oppor- 
tunity pass  without  adverting  to  another  subject, 
which  seriously  concerns  your  welfare,  and  in  which 
(on  that  account)  your  old  housekeeper  feels  the 
deepest  interest. 

I  am  going  to  surprise  and  shock  you,  Mr.  Noel. 
Pray  don't  be  agitated !  pray  compose  yourself ! 

The  impudent  attempt  to  cheat  you,  which  has 
happily  opened  your  eyes  to  the  true  character  of 
our  neighbours  at  North  Shingles,  was  not  the  only 
object  which  Mr.  Bygrave  Bad  in  forcing  himself  on 
your  acquaintance.  The  infamous  conspiracy  with 
which  you  were  threatened  in  London,  has  been 
in  full  progress  against  you,  under  Mr.  Bygrave's 
direction,  at  Aldborough.  Accident — I  will  tell  you 
what  accident  when  we  meet — has  put  me  in  posses- 
sion of  information  precious  to  your  future  security. 
I  have  discovered,  to  an  absolute  certainty,  that  the 
person  calling  herself  Miss  Bygrave,  is  no  other  than 
the  woman  who  visited  us  in  disguise  at  Vauxhall 
Walk. 

I  suspected  this,  from  the  first ;  but  I  had  no 
evidence  to  support  my  suspicions :  I  had  no  means 
of  combating  the  false  impression  produced  on  you. 
My  hands,  I  thank  Heaven,  are  tied  no  longer.  I 
possess  absolute  proof  of  the  assertion  that  I  have 
just  made — proof  that  your  own  eyes  can  see ;  proof 
that  would  satisfy  you,  if  you  were  judge  in  a  Court 
of  Justice. 

Perhaps,  even  yet,  Mr.  Noel,  you  will  refuse  to 
believe  me  ?  Be  it  so.  Believe  me  or  not,  I  have 
one  last  favour  to  ask,  which  your  English  sense  of 
fair  play  will  not  deny  me. 

This  melancholy  journey  of  mine  will  keep  me 
away  from  England  for  a  fortnight,  or,  at  most,  for 
three  weeks.  You  will  oblige  me — and  you  will 
certainly  not  sacrifice  your  own  convenience  and 
pleasure — by  staying  through  that  interval  with 
your  friends  at  St.  Crux.  If,  before  my  return, 
some  unexpected  circumstance  throws  you  once  more 
into  the  company  of  the  Bygraves;  and  if  your 
natural  kindness  of  heart  inclines  you  to  receive  the 
excuses  which  they  will,  in  that  case,  certainly 
address  to  you — place  one  trifling  restraint  on  your- 
self, for  your  own  sake,  if  not  for  mine.  Suspend 
your  flirtation  with  the  young  lady  (I  beg  pardon 
of  all  other  young  ladies  for  calling  her  so !)  until 
my  return.  If,  when  I  come  back,  I  fail  to  prove 
to  you  that  Miss  Bygrave  is  the  woman  who  wore 
that  disguise,  and  used  those  threatening  words,  in 
Vauxhall  Walk,  I  will  engage  to  leave  your  service 
at  a  day's  notice ;  and  I  will  atone  for  the  sin  of 
bearing  false  witness  against  my  neighbour,  by  re- 
signing every  claim  I  have  to  your  grateful  remem- 
brance, on  your  father's  account  as  well  as  on  your 
own.  I  make  this  engagement  without  reserves  of 


any  kind;  and  I   promise  to  abide  by  it — if  my 
proofs  fail— on  the  faith  of  a  good  Catholic,  and  the 
word  of  an  honest  woman.     Your  faithful  servant, 
YIRGINIE  LECOUNT. 

The  closing  sentences  of  this  letter — as  the 
housekeeper  well  knew  when  she  wrote  them — 
embodied  the  one  appeal  to  Mr.  Noel  Vanstone, 
which  could  be  certainly  trusted  to  produce  a  deep 
and  lasting  effect.  She  might  have  staked  her 
oath,  her  life,  or  her  reputation  on  proving  the 
assertion  which  she  had  made,  and  have  failed  to 
leave  a  permanent  impression  on  his  mind.  But 
when  she  staked  not  only  her  position  in  his 
service,  but  her  pecuniary  claims  on  him  as  well, 
she  at  once  absorbed  the  ruling  passion  of  his 
life  in  expectation  of  the  result.  There  was  not 
a  doubt  of  it,  in  the  strongest  of  all  his  interests 
— the  interest  of  saving  his  money— he  would 
wait. 

"  Check-mate  for  Mr.  Bygrave!"  thought  Mrs. 
Lecount,  as  she  sealed  and  directed  the  letter. 
"  The  battle  is  over— tlie  game  is  played  out." 

While  Mrs.  Lecount  was  providing  for  her 
master's  future  security  at  Sea  View,  events 
were  in  Ml  progress  at  North  Shingles. 

As  soon  as  Captain  Wragge  recovered  his 
astonishment  at  the  housekeeper's  appearance  on 
his  own  premises,  he  hurried  into  the  house,  and 
guided  by  his  own  forebodings  of  the  disaster 
that  had  happened,  made  straight  for  his  wife's 
room. 

Never,  in  all  her  former  experience,  had  poor 
Mrs.  Wragge  felt  the  full  weight  of  the  captain's 
indignation,  as  she  felt  it  now.  All  the  little 
intelligence  she  naturally  possessed,  vanished  at 
once  in  the  whirlwind  of  her  husband's  rage. 
The  only  plain  facts  which  he  could  extract  from 
her  were  two  in  number.  In  the  first  place, 
Magdalen's  rash  desertion  of  her  post,  proved  to 
have  no  better  reason  to  excuse  it  than  Magda- 
len's incorrigible  impatience  :  she  had  passed  a 
sleepless  night;  she  had  risen  feverish  and 
wretched ;  and  she  had  gone  out,  reckless  of  all 
consequences,  to  cool  her  burning  head  in  the 
fresh  air.  In  the  second  place,  Mrs.  Wragge 
had,  on  her  own  confession,  seen  Mrs.  Lecount, 
had  talked  with  Mrs.  Lecount,  and  had  ended  by 
telling  Mrs.  Lecount  the  story  of  the  ghost. 
Having  made  these  discoveries,  Captain  Wragge 
wasted  no  more  time  in  contending  with  his 
wife's  terror  and  confusion.  He  withdrew  at 
once  to  a  window  which  commanded  an  uninter- 
rupted prospect  of  Mr.  Noel  Vanstone's  house ; 
and  there  established  himself,  on  the  watch  for 
events  at  Sea  View,  precisely  as  Mrs.  Lecount 
had  established  herself,  on  the  watch  for  events 
at  North  Shingles. 

Not  a  word  of  comment  on  the  disaster  of 
the  morning  escaped  him,  when  Magdalen  re- 
turned, and  found  him  at  his  post.  His  flow  of 
language  seemed  at  last  to  have  run  dry.  "  I 
told  you  what  Mrs.  Wragge  would  do,"  he  said 
— "  and  Mrs.  Wragge  has  done  it."  He  sat 
unflinchingly  at  the  window,  with  a  patience 
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which  Mrs.  Lecount  herself  could  not  have 
surpassed.  The  one  active  proceeding  in  which 
he  seemed  to  think  it  necessary  to  engage,  was 
performed  by  deputy.  He  sent  the  servant  to 
the  inn  to  hire  a  chaise  and  a  fast  horse,  and  to 
say  that  he  would  call  himself,  before  noon  that 
day,  and  tell  the  ostler  when  the  vehicle  would 
be  wanted.  Not  a  sign  of  impatience  escaped 
him,  until  the  time  drew  near  for  the  departure 
of  the  early  coach.  Then  the  captain's  curly 
lips  began  to  twitch  with  anxiety,  and  the 
captain's  restless  fingers  beat  the  devil's  tattoo 
unintermittingly  on  the  window-pane. 

The  rumbling  wheels  were  heard  at  last ;  the 
coach  drew  up  at  Sea  View;  and  Captain 
Wragge's  own  observation  informed  him  that  one 
among  the  passengers  who  left  Aldborough  that 
morning,  was — Mrs.  Lecount. 

The  main  uncertainty  disposed  of,  a  serious 
question— suggested  by  the  events  of  the  morn- 
ing— still  remained  to  be  solved.  Which  was  the 
destined  end  of  Mrs.  Lecount's  journey — Zurich 
or  St.  Crux  ?  That  she  would  certainly  inform 
her  master  of  Mrs.  Wragge's  ghost  story,  and 
of  every  other  disclosure  in  relation  to  names  and 
places  which  might  have  escaped  Mrs.  Wragge's 
lips,  was  beyond  all  doubt.  But  of  the  two  ways 
at  her  disposal  of  doing  the  mischief—  either  per- 
sonally, or  by  letter — it  was  vitally  important  to 
the  captain  to  know  which  she  had  chosen.  If 
she  had  gone  to  the  admiral's,  no  choice  would  be 
left  him  but  to  follow  the  coach,  to  catch  the 
train  by  which  she  travelled,  and  outstrip  her 
afterwards  on  the  drive  from  the  station  in  Essex 
to  St.  Crux.  If,  on  the  contrary,  she  had  been 
contented  with  writing  to  her  master,  it  would 
only  be  necessary  to  devise  measures  for  inter- 
cepting the  letter.  The  captain  decided  on  going 
to  the  post-office,  in  the  first  place.  Assuming 
that  the  housekeeper  had  written,  she  would  not 
have  left  the  letter  at  the  mercy  of  the  servant — 
she  would  have  seen  it  safely  in  the  letter-box 
before  leaving  Aldborough. 

"  Good  morning,"  said  the  captain,  cheerfully 
addressing  the  postmaster.  "  I  am  Mr.  Bygrave, 
of  North  Shingles.  I  think  you  Lave  a  letter  in 
the  box,  addressed  to  Mr. ?" 

The  postmaster  was  a  short  man,  and  conse- 
quently a  man  with  a  proper  idea  of  his  own  im- 
portance. He  solemnly  checked  Captain  Wragge 
in  full  career. 

"  When  a  letter  is  once  posted,  sir,"  he  said, 
"  nobody  out  of  the  office  has  any  business  with 
it,  until  it  reaches  its  address." 

The  captain  was  not  a  man  to  be  daunted,  even 
by  a  postmaster.  A  bright  idea  struck  him.  He 
took  out  his  pocket-book,  in  which  Admiral  Bar- 
tram's  address  was  written,  and  returned  to  the 
charge. 

"  Suppose  a  letter  has  been  wrongly  directed 
by  mistake  ?"  he  began.  "  And  suppose  the 
writer  wants  to  correct  the  error,  after  the  letter 
is  put  in  the  box  ?" 

"  When  a  letter  is  once  posted,  sir,"  reiterated 
the  impenetrable  local  authority,  "nobody  out 


of  the  office  touches  it  on  any  pretence  what- 
ever." 

"  Granted,  with  all  my  heart,"  persisted  the 
captain.  "  I  don't  want  to  touch  it — I  only  want 
to  explain  myself.  A  lady  has  posted  a  letter 
here,  addressed  to  'Noel  Vanstone,  Esq.,  Admiral 
Bartram's,  St.  Crux-in-the-Marsh,  Essex.'  She 
wrote  in  a  great  hurry,  and  she  is  not  quite  cer- 
tain whether  she  added  the  name  of  the  post- 
town,  '  Ossory.'  It  is  of  the  last  importance 
that  the  delivery  of  the  letter  should  not  be  de- 
layed. What  is  to  hinder  your  facilitating  the 
post-office  work,  and  obliging  a  lady,  by  adding 
the  name  of  the  post-town  (if  it  happens  to  be 
left  out),  with  your  own  hand  ?  I  put  it  to  you 
as  a  zealous  officer— what  possible  objection  can 
there  be  to  granting  my  request  ?" 

The  postmaster  was  compelled  to  acknowledge 
that  there  could  be  no  objection — provided 
nothing  but  a  necessary  line  was  added  to  the 
address  ;  provided  nobody  touched  the  letter  but 
himself;  and  provided  the  precious  time  of  the 
post-office  was  not  suffered  to  run  to  waste.  As 
there  happened  to  be  nothing  particular  to  do  at 
that  moment,  he  would  readily  oblige  the  lady,  at 
Mr.  Bygrave's  request. 

Captain  Wragge  watched  the  postmaster's 
hands,  as  they  sorted  the  letters  in  the  box,  with 
breathless  eagerness.  Was  the  letter  there? 
Would  the  hands  of  the  zealous  public  servant 
suddenly  stop  ?  Yes !  They  stopped,  and  picked 
a  letter  out  from  the  rest. 

'  'Noel  Vanstone,  Esquire/  did  you  say?" 
asked  the  postmaster,  keeping  the  letter  in  his 
own  hand. 

' '  Noel  Vanstone,  Esquire,' "  replied  the 
captain,  " '  Admiral  Bartram's,  St.  Crux-in-the- 
Marsh.'  " 

"  Ossory,  Essex,"  chimed  in  the  postmaster, 
throwing  the  letter  back  into  the  box.  "  The  lady 
has  made  no  mistake,  sir.  The  address  is  quite 
right." 

Nothing  but  a  timely  consideration  of  the 
heavy  debt  he  owed  to  appearances,  prevented 
Captain  Wragge  from  throwing  his  tall  white  hat 
up  into  the  air,  as  soon  as  he  found  himself  in  the 
street  once  more.  All  further  doubt  was  now  at 
an  end.  Mrs.  Lecount  had  written  to  her  master 
— therefore  Mrs.  Lecount  was  on  her  way  to 
Zurich ! 

With  his  head  higher  than  ever,  with  the 
tails  of  his  respectable  frock-coat  floating  behind 
him  in  the  breeze,  with  his  bosom's  native  impu- 
dence sitting  lightly  on  its  throne — the  captain 
strutted  to  the  inn  and  called  for  the  railway 
time-table.  After  making  certain  calculations 
(in  black  and  white,  as  a  matter  of  course),  he 
ordered  his  chaise  to  be  ready  in  an  hour — so  as 
to  reach  the  railway  in  time  for  the  second  train 
running  to  London — with  which  there  happened 
to  be  no  communication  from  Aldborough  by 
coach. 

His  next  proceeding  was  of  a  far  more  serious 
kind ;  his  next  proceeding  implied  a  terrible  cer- 
tainty of  success.  The  day  of  the  week  was 
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Thursday.  From  the  inn  he  went  to  the  church ; 
saw  the  clerk ;  and  gave  the  necessary  notice  for 
a  marriage  by  license,  on  the  following  Monday. 

Bold  as  he  was,  his  nerves  were  a  little  shaken 
by  this  last  achievement ;  his  hand  trembled 
as  it  lifted  the  latch  of  the  garden  gate.  He 
doctored  his  nerves  with  brandy-and-water,  be- 
fore he  sent  for  Magdalen  to  inform  her  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  morning.  Another  outbreak 
might  reasonably  be  expected,  when  she  heard 
that  the  last  irrevocable  step  had  been  taken,  and 
that  notice  had  been  given  of  the  wedding-day. 

The  captain's  watch  warned  him  to  lose  no 
time  in  emptying  his  glass.  In  a  few  minutes,  he 
sent  the  necessary  message  up  stairs.  While 
waiting  for  Magdalen's  appearance,  he  pro- 
vided himself  with  certain  materials  which 
were  now  necessary  to  carry  the  conspiracy 
to  its  crowning  point.  In  the  first  place,  he 
wrote  his  assumed  name  (by  no  means  in  so  fine 
a  hand  as  usual)  on  a  blank  visiting  card ;  and 
added,  underneath,  these  words :  "  Not  a  mo- 
ment is  to  be  lost.  I  am  waiting  for  you  at  the 
door— come  down  to  me  directly."  His  next 
proceeding  was  to  take  some  half-dozen  envelopes 
out  of  the  case,  and  to  direct  them  all  alike  to  the 
following  address :  "  Thomas  Bygrave,  Esq.,  Mus- 
sared's  Hotel,  Salisbury-street,  Strand,  London." 
After  carefully  placing  the  envelopes  and  the 
card  in  his  breast-pocket,  he  shut  up  the  desk. 
As  he  rose  from  the  writing-table,  Magdalen 
came  into  the  room. 

The  captain  took  a  moment  to  decide  on  the 
best  method  of  opening  the  interview ;  and  de- 
termined, in  his  own  phrase,  to  dash  at  it.  In 
two  words,  he  told  Magdalen  what  had  happened; 
and  informed  her  that  Monday  was  to  be  her 
wedding-day. 

He  was  prepared  to  quiet  her  if  she  burst  into 
a  frenzy  of  passion ;  to  reason  with  her,  if  she 
begged  for  time ;  to  sympathise  with  her  if  she 
melted  into  tears.  To  his  inexpressible  surprise, 
results  falsified  all  his  calculations.  She  heard 
him  without  uttering  a  word,  without  shedding  a 
tear.  When  he  had  done,  she  dropped  into  a 
chair.  Her  large  grey  eyes  stared  at  him  vacantly. 
In  one  mysterious  instant,  all  her  beauty  left 
her ;  her  face  stiffened  awfully,  like  the  face  of  a 
corpse.  Tor  the  first  time  in  the  captain's  ex- 
perience of  her,  fear — all-mastering  fear — had 
taken  possession  of  her,  body  and  soul. 

"  You  are  not  flinching  ?"  he  said,  trying  to 
rouse  her.  "  Surely  you  are  not  flinching  at  the 
last  moment  ?" 

No  light  of  intelligence  came  into  her  eyes ; 
no  change  passed  over  her  face.  But  she  heard 
him — for  she  moved  a  little  in  the  chair,  and 
slowly  shook  her  head. 

"  You  planned  this  marriage  of  your  own  free 
will,"  pursued  the  captain,  with  the  furtive  look 
and  the  faltering  voice  of  a  man  ill  at  ease.  "It 
was  your  own  idea— not  mine.  I  won't  have  the 
responsibility  laid  on  my  shoulders — no  !  not  for 
twice  two  hundred  pounds.  If  your  resolution 
fails  you ;  if  you  think  better  of  it ?" 


He  stopped.  Her  face  was  changing;  her  lips 
were  moving  at  last.  She  slowly  raised  her  left 
hand,  with  the  fingers  outspread— she  looked  at 
it,  as  if  it  was  a  hand  that  was  strange  to  her — 
she  counted  the  days  on  it,  the  days  before  the 
marriage. 

"Friday,  one,"  she  whispered  to  herself; 

"  Saturday,  two ;  Sunday,  three ;  Monday " 

Her  hands  dropped  into  her  lap ;  her  face  stiffened 
again.  The  deadly  fear  fastened  its  paralysing 
hold  on  her  once  more ;  and  the  next  words  died 
away  on  her  lips. 

Captain  Wragge  took  out  his  handkerchief, 
and  wiped  his  forehead. 

"  Damn  the  two  hundred  pounds !"  he  said. 
"  Two  thousand  wouldn't  pay  me  for  this !" 

He  went  back  to  the  writing-table,  took  the 
envelopes  which  he  had  addressed  to  himself 
out  of  his  pocket,  and  returned  to  the  chair  in 
which  she  was  sitting,  with  the  envelopes  in  his 
hand. 

"Rouse  yourself,"  he  said;  "I  have  a  last 
word  to  say  to  you.  Can  you  listen  ?" 

She  struggled,  and  roused  herself— a  faint 
t  inge  of  colour  stole  over  her  white  cheeks— she 
bowed  her  head. 

"Look  at  these,"  pursued  Captain  Wragge, 
holding  up  the  envelopes.  "  If  I  turn  these  to 
the  use  for  which  they  have  been  written,  Mrs. 
Lecount's  master  will  never  receive  Mrs.  Le- 
count's  letter.  If  I  tear  them  up,  he  will  know 
by  to-morrow's  post  that  you  are  the  woman  who 
visited  him  in  Vauxhall  Walk.  Say  the  word ! 
Shall  I  tear  the  envelopes  up,  or  shall  I  put  them 
back  in  my  pocket  ?" 

There  was  a  pause  of  dead  silence.  The  mur- 
mur of  the  summer  waves  on  the  shingle  of  the 
beach,  and  the  voices  of  the  summer  idlers  on  the 
parade,  floated  through  the  open  window,  and 
filled  the  empty  stillness  of  the  room. 

She  raised  her  head ;  she  lifted  her  hand  and 
pointed  steadily  to  the  envelopes. 

"Put  them  back,"  she  said. 

"  Do  you  mean  it  ?"  he  asked. 

"  I  mean  it." 

As  she  gave  that  answer,  there  was  a  sound  of 
wheels  on  the  road  outside. 

"  You  hear  those  wheels?"  said  Captain 
Wragge. 

"  I  hear  them." 

"You  see  the  chaise?"  said  the  captain,  pointing 
through  the  window,  as  the  chaise  which  had  been 
ordered  from  the  inn  made  its  appearance  at  the 
garden  gate. 

"I  see  it." 

"  And,  of  your  own  free  will,  you  tell  me  to 
go?" 

"Yes.    Go!" 

Without  another  word,  he  left  her.  The 
servant  was  waiting  at  the  door  with  his  travel- 
ling-bag. "  Miss  Bygrave  is  not  well,"  he  said. 
"Tell  your  mistress  to  go  to  her  in  the  par- 
lour." 

He  stepped  into  the  gig,  and  started  on  the 
first  stage  of  the  journey  to  St.  Crux. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

TOWARDS  three  o'clock,  that  afternoon,  Captain 
Wragge  stopped  at  the  nearest  station  to  Ossory 
which  the  railway  passed  in  its  course  through 
Essex.  Inquiries  made  on  the  spot,  informed 
him  that  he  might  drive  to  St.  Crux,  remain  there 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  return  to  the 
station  in  time  for  an  evening  train  to  London. 
In  ten  minutes  more,  the  captain  was  on  the  road 
again,  driving  rapidly  in  the  direction  of  the 
coast. 

After  proceeding  some  miles  on  the  highway, 
the  carriage  turned  off,  and  the  coachman  in- 
volved himself  in  an  intricate  network  of  cross- 
roads. 

"Are  we  far  from  St.  Crux?"  asked  the  cap- 
tain, growing  impatient,  after  mile  on  mile  had 
been  passed,  without  a  sign  of  reaching  the 
journey's  end. 

"  You'll  see  the  house,  sir,  at  the  next  turn  in 
the  road,"  said  the  man. 

The  next  turn  in  the  road  brought  them  within 
view  of  the  open  country  again.  Ahead  of  the 
carriage,  Captain  Wragge  saw  a  long  dark  line 
against  the  sky — the  line  of  the  sea-wall  which 
protects  the  low  coast  of  Essex  from  inundation. 
The  flat  intermediate  country  was  intersected  by 
a  labyrinth  of  tidal  streams,  winding  up  from  the 
invisible  sea  in  strange  fantastic  curves — rivers  at 
high  water,  and  channels  of  mud  at  low.  On  his 
right  hand  was  a  quaint  little  village,  mostly 
composed  of  wooden  houses,  straggling  down  to 
the  brink  of  one  of  the  tidal  streams.  On  his 
left  hand,  farther  away,  rose  the  gloomy  ruins 
of  an  Abbey,  with  a  long,  low,  desolate  pile 
of  building,  of  vast  extent  and  great  age,  at- 
tached to  it.  One  of  the  streams  from  the  sea 
(called  in  Essex,  "  backwaters")  curled  almost 
entirely  round  the  house.  Another,  from  an 
opposite  quarter,  appeared  to  run  straight 
through  the  grounds,  and  to  separate  one  side  of 
the  shapeless  mass  of  buildings,  which  was  in 
moderate  repair,  from  another,  which  was  little 
better  than  a  ruin.  Bridges  of  wood,  and  bridges 
of  brick,  crossed  the  stream,  and  gave  access  to 
the  house  from  all  points  of  the  compass.  No 
human  creature  appeared  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  no  sound  was  heard  but  the  hoarse 
barking  of  a  house-dog  from  an  invisible  court- 
yard. 

"  Which  door  shall  I  drive  to,  sir  ?"  asked  the 
coachman.  "  The  front,  or  the  back  ?" 

"The  back,"  said  Captain  Wragge,  feel- 
ing that  the  less  notice  he  attracted  in  his 
present  position,  the  safer  that  position  might 
be. 

The  carriage  twice  crossed  the  stream  before 
the  coachman  made  his  way  through  the  grounds 
into  a  dreary  enclosure  of  stone.  At  an  open 
door  on  the  inhabited  side  of  the  place,  sat  a 
weather-beaten  old  man-servant,  busily  at  work 
on  a  half-finished  model  of  a  ship.  He  rose  and 
came  to  the  carriage  door,  lifting  up  his  spec- 
tacles on  his  forehead,  and  looking  disconcerted 
at  the  appearance  of  a  stranger. 


"  Is  Mr.  Noel  Vanstone  staying  here  ?"  asked 
Captain  Wragge. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  replied  the  old  man.  "  Mr.  Noel 
came  yesterday." 

"Take  that  card  to  Mr.  Vanstone,  if  you 
please,"  said  the  captain ;  "  and  say  I  am  wait- 
ing here  to  see  him." 

In  a  few  minutes,  Mr.  Noel  Vanstone  made  his 
appearance  breathless  and  eager;  absorbed  in 
anxiety  for  news  from  Aldborough.  Captain 
Wragge  opened  the  carriage  door,  seized  his  out- 
stretched hand,  and  pulled  him  in  without  cere- 
mony. 

"  Your  housekeeper  has  gone,"  whispered  the 
captain,  "  and  you  are  to  be  married  on  Monday. 
Don't  agitate  yourself,  and  don't  express  your 
feelings — there  isn't  time  for  it.  Get  the  first 
active  servant  you  can  find  in  the  house,  to  pack 
your  bag  in  ten  minutes— take  leave  of  the  ad- 
miral— and  come  back  at  once  with  me  to  the 
London  train." 

Mr.  Noel  Vanstone  faintly  attempted  to  ask  a 
question.  The  captain  declined  to  hear  it. 

"  As  much  talk  as  you  like  on  the  road,"  he 
said.  "  Time  is  too  precious  for  talking  here. 
How  do  we  know  Lecount  may  not  think  better 
of  it  ?  How  do  we  know  she  may  not  turn  back, 
before  she  gets  to  Zurich  ?" 

That  startling  consideration  terrified  Mr.  Noel 
Vanstone  into  instant  submission. 

"  What  shall  I  say  to  the  admiral !"  he  asked, 
helplessly. 

"  Tell  him  you  are  going  to  be  married,  to  be 
sure !  What  does  it  matter,  now  Lecount's 
back  is  turned  ?  If  he  wonders  you  didn't  tell 
him  before,  say  it's  a  runaway  match,  and  the 
bride  is  waiting  for  you.  Stop  !  Any  letters  ad- 
dressed to  you,  in  your  absence,  will  be  sent  to 
this  place,  of  course  ?  Give  the  admiral  these 
envelopes,  and  tell  him  to  forward  your  letters 
under  cover  to  me.  I  am  an  old  customer  at  the 
hotel  we  are  going  to  ;  and  if  we  find  the  place 
full,  the  landlord  may  be  depended  on  to  take 
care  of  any  letters  with  my  name  on  them.  A 
safe  address  in  London  for  your  correspondence, 
may  be  of  the  greatest  importance.  How  do  we 
know  Lecount  may  not  write  to  you  on  her  way 
to  Zurich?" 

"  What  a  head  you  have  got,"  cried  Mr.  Noel 
Vanstone,  eagerly  taking  the  envelopes.  "  You 
think  of  everything." 

He  left  the  carriage  in  high  excitement,  and 
ran  back  into  the  house.  In  ten  minutes  more 
Captain  Wragge  had  him  in  safe  custody,  and  the 
horses  started  on  their  return  journey. 

The  travellers  reached  London  in  good  time 
that  evening,  and  found  accommodation  at  the 
hotel. 

Knowing  the  restless,  inquisitive  nature  of  the 
man  he  had  to  deal  with,  Captain  Wragge  had 
anticipated  some  little  difficulty  and  embarrass- 
ment in  meeting  the  questions  which  Mr.  Noel 
Vanstone  might  put  to  him  on  the  way  to  Lon- 
don. To  bis  great  relief,  a  startling  domestic  dis- 
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covery  absorbed  his  travelling  companion's  whole 
attention  at  the  outset  of  the  journey.  By 
some  extraordinary  oversight,  Miss  Bygrave  had 
been  left,  on  the  eve  of  her  marriage,  un- 
provided with  a  maid !  Mr.  Noel  Vanstone  de- 
clared that  he  would  take  the  whole  responsi- 
bility of  correcting  this  deficiency  in  the  ar- 
rangements, on  his  own  shoulders ;  he  would 
not  trouble  Mr.  Bygrave  to  give  him  any  as- 
sistance ;  he  would  confer,  when  they  got  to 
their  journey's  end,  with  the  landlady  of  the 
hotel,  and  would  examine  the  candidates  for 
the  vacant  office  himself.  All  the  way  to  Lon- 
don, he  returned  again  and  again  to  the  same 
subject ;  all  the  evening,  at  the  hotel,  he  was 
in  and  out  of  the  landlady's  sitting-room,  until 
he  fairly  obliged  her  to  lock  the  door.  In 
every  other  proceeding  which  related  to  his  mar- 
riage, he  had  been  kppt  in  the  background ;  he 
had  been  compelled  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of 
his  ingenious  friend.  In  the  matter  of  the  lady's 
maid  he  claimed  his  fitting  position  at  last— he 
followed  nobody ;  he  took  the  lead  ! 

The  forenoon  of  the  next  day  was  devoted  to 
obtaining  the  license— the  personal  distinction  of 
making  the  declaration  on  oath  being  eagerly 
accepted  by  Mr.  Noel  Vanstone,  who  swore,  in 
perfect  good  faith  (on  information  previously 
obtained  from  the  captain),  that  the  lady  was  of 
age.  The  document  procured,  the  bridegroom 
returned  to  examine  the  characters  and  qualifica- 
tions of  the  women-servants  out  of  place,  whom 
the  landlady  had  engaged  to  summon  to  the  hotel 
— while  Captain  Wragge  turned  his  steps,  "  on 
business  personal  to  himself,"  towards  the  resi- 
dence of  a  friend  in  a  distant  quarter  of  London. 

The  captain's  friend  was  connected  with  the 
law,  and  the  captain's  business  was  of  a  twofold 
nature.  His  first  object  was  to  inform  himself  of 
the  legal  bearings  of  the  approaching  marriage  on 
the  future  of  the  husband  and  the  wife.  His 
second  object  was  to  provide,  beforehand,  for 
destroying  all  traces  of  the  destination  to  which 
he  might  betake  himself,  when  he  left  Aldborough 
on  the  wedding-day.  Having  reached  his  end 
successfully,  in  both  these  cases,  he  returned  to 
the  hotel,  and  found  Mr.  Noel  Vanstone  nursing 
his  offended  dignity  in  the  landlady's  sitting- 
room.  Three  ladies' -maids  had  appeared  to  pass 
their  examination,  and  had  all,  on  coming  to  the 
question  of  wages,  impudently  declined  accepting 
the  place.  A  fourth  candidate  was  expected  to 
present  herself  on  the  next  day;  and,  until  she 
made  her  appearance,  Mr.  Noel  Vanstone  posi- 
tively declined  removing  from  the  metropolis. 
Captain  Wragge  showed  his  annoyance  openly 
at  the  unnecessary  delay  thus  occasioned  in  the 
return  to  Aldborough,  but  without  producing 
any  effect.  Mr.  Noel  Vaustone  shook  his  obsti- 
nate little  head,  and  solemnly  refused  to  trifle 
•with  his  responsibilities. 

The  first  event  which  occurred  on  Saturday 
morning,  was  the  arrival  of  Mrs.  Lecount's  letter 
to  her  master,  enclosed  in  one  of  the  envelopes 
which,  the  captain  had  addressed  to  himself. 


He  received  it  (by  previous  arrangement  with 
the  waiter)  in  his  bedroom — read  it  with  the 
closest  attention — and  put  it  away  carefully  in 
his  pocket-book.  The  letter  was  ominous  of 
serious  events  to  come,  when  the  housekeeper 
returned  to  England;  and  it  was  due  to  Mag- 
dalen— who  was  the  person  threatened — to 
place  the  warning  of  danger  in  her  own  posses- 
sion. 

Later  in  the  day  the  fourth  candidate  appeared 
for  the  maid's  situation— -a  young  woman  of  small 
expectations  and  subdued  manners,  who  looked  (as 
the  landlady  remarked)  like  a  person  conversant 
with  misfortunes.  She  passed  the  ordeal  of  ex- 
amination successfully,  and  accepted  the  wages  of- 
fered without  a  murmur.  The  engagement  having 
been  ratified  on  both  sides,  fresh  delays  ensued, 
of  which  Mr.  Noel  Vanstone  was  once  more  the 
cause.  He  had  not  yet  made  up  his  mind  whether 
he  would,  or  would  not,  give  more  than  a  guinea 
for  the  wedding-ring ;  and  he  wasted  the  rest  of 
the  day  to  such  disastrous  purpose  in  one 
jeweller's  shop  after  another,  that  he  and  the 
captain,  and  the  new  lady's-maid  (who  travelled 
with  them),  were  barely  in  time  to  catch  the  last 
train  from  London  that  evening. 

It  was  late  at  night  when  they  left  the  railway 
at  the  nearest  station  to  Aldborough.  Captain 
Wragge  had  been  strangely  silent  all  through 
the  journey.  His  mind  was  ill  at  ease.  He 
had  left  Magdalen,  under  very  critical  circum- 
stances, with  no  fit  person  to  control  her ;  and 
he  was  wholly  ignorant  of  the  progress  of  events, 
in  his  absence,  at  North  Shingles. 


THIRTEEN  PRINCES  OP  WALES. 

ON  Sunday,  the  ninth  of  November,  his  Royal 
Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales  will  arrive  at  the 
mature  age  of  twenty-one,  and  will  complete  the 
three  times  seven  which  fulfil  the  mystical  num- 
ber of  the  years  of  discretion.  A  few  months 
afterwards,  he  will  take  to  wife  a  German-Danish 
princess. 

There  are  some  who  believe  that  for  man 
generally  the  number  of  the  years  of  discretion 
has  been  wrongly  settled  by  the  mystical  arith- 
metic ;  that  three  times  three  is  the  right  mul- 
tiple of  seven ;  and  that  man  properly  comes  of 
age  when  he  is  sixty-three.  In  the  number 
sixty-three,  observe  the  six  and  three,  which, 
when  added  together,  make  nine,  the  complete 
number  of  the  muses,  but  when  subtracted  one 
from  the  other,  will  make  three,  the  number  of 
the  graces.  Out  of  twenty-one  you  can  get  by 
addition  only  three,  the  number  of  the  graces ; 
you  cannot  get  the  muses.  Whether  you  add, 
subtract,  multiply,  or  divide,  for  them,  they  will 
not  come.  For  are  not  the  graces  led  by  youth, 
and  the  muses  by  experience?  Inheritance  of 
property  on  coming  of  age  would  obviously  be 
preferable  under  the  rule  of  nine  times  seven. 
For  while  it  would  oblige  men  whose  ancestors 
have  thriven,  to  live  by  their  own  energy  in  years 
when  a  man  ought  to  do  so,  it  would  secure  them 
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a  comfortable  provision  for  the  days  of  age,  in 
case  they  failed,  or  a  well-timed  addition  to  th< 
fruits  of  their  labour. 

The  coming  of  age  questions  are  high  niys 
teries.  Do  all  men  attain  years  of  discretion  ai 
the  same  moment  in  their  lives — as  the  clock 
strikes  twelve  on  the  night  preceding  their 
twenty-second  birthday — twenty-second  because 
they  are  0  years  old  on  their  first— does  nobody 
ever  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  twenty- 
five  grow  less  discreet  every  day  ?  Diver- 
sity of  character,  say  the  lawyers,  can  have 
nothing  to  do  with  it.  Twenty-one  is  the  age  at 
which  every  man  ought  to  be  discreet.  Pro 
digious  truth  !  Bilkins  at  twenty-one  publishes 
rhapsodies  of  verse ;  Dilkins,  at  twenty-one  con- 
verts all  silver  that  he  touches  into  pastry; 
Filkins,  at  twenty-one,  crams  for  examination, 
and  gulps  information  down  in  undigested  lumps ; 
but  they  are  all  equally  patterns  of  Blackstonian 
discretion. 

He  is  the  thirteenth  English  Prince  of  Wales 
who  comes  of  age  this  year,  on  Sunday,  the  ninth 
of  November.  Of  his  predecessors,  only  four 
held  the  title  when  they  came  of  age,  so  this 
is  only  the  fifth  of  such  coming-of-ages  known  to 
English  history.  Of  the  four  who  thus  came  of 
age  as  Princes  of  Wales,  three  came  to  the  throne. 
Four  of  the  princes  married,  and  of  these  only 
one  made  a  Princess  of  Wales  a  queen.  May 
the  omen  be  absent  from  this  celebration ;  for 
all  England  joins  the  present  prince  in  wishing 
that  it  may  be  forty  years  and  more  before  he 
can  be  king. 

In  the  fourteenth  century,  Edward  the  Bla  ok 
Prince,  first  Prince  of  Wales,  died,  aged  forty- 
six,  in  the  lifetime  of  his  father.  In  him,  England 
saw  the  first  celebration  of  a  marriage  of  a  Prince 
of  Wales — the  genuine  love-match  celebrated 
five  hundred  and  one  years  ago  with  the  bright 
hearty  and  merry  countess,  his  cousin  Joan,  the 
Fair  Maid  of  Kent,  daughter  and  heiress  of  the 
Earl  of  Kent,  whom  Mortimer  had  put  to  death. 
Edward  the  Third  died  so  soon  after  his  eldest 
son,  that  Richard,  his  eleven-year-old  grandson 
and  successor,  never  took  his  brother's  title  of 
Prince  of  Wales.  Henry  the  Fourth  of  Lancas- 
ter, having  seized  the  throne,  conferred  next  on 
his  eldest  son — FalstafF's  sweet  Hal— the  rank  of 
Prince  of  Wales,  the  second  of  the  name.  Hal 
became  king  before  he  was  of  age,  and  married 
as  a  king,  not  while  a  princs.  His  son,  Henry 
the  Sixth,  was  proclaimed  king  while  yet  in  his 
swaddling-clothes,  only  nine  months  old,  and  he 
was  never  Prince  of  Wales.  Wars  of  the  roses 
preceded  the  accession  of  Edward  the  Fourth, 
who  had  not  been  a  Prince  of  Wales.  The 
third  of  the  Princes  of  Wales  was  Edward 
the  Fifth,  who  began  to  reign  at  the  age  of 
thirteen,  and  in  the  days  of  whose  princedom 
there  was  for  himself  neither  coming  of  age  nor 
marriage.  Richard  the  Third,  of  course,  never 
was  Prince  of  Wales,  but  the  title  was  given  by 
him  to  his  son  Edward,  who  died  in  infancy. 
That  was  the  fourth  prince ;  the  fifth  was 


Arthur,  son  of  King  Henry  the  Seventh.  This 
Prince  of  Wales  did  not  survive  to  years  of  dis- 
cretion, nor  did  he  live  to  attain  the  throne,  but 
he  was  the  second  Prince  of  Wales  who  married. 
At  fifteen  years  of  age,  he  became  the  husband 
of  the  Spanish  Infanta,  Katherine  of  Aragon. 
There  was  great  festival  in  London.  Five  months 
afterwards,  the  boy  was  dead.  His  brother 
Henry,  then  aged  twelve,  succeeded  him  as 
Prince  of  Wales ;  and  it  was  arranged  for  him 
that  when  he  attained  the  age  of  fifteen,  he 
should  succeed,  by  marriage,  to  his  brother's 
widow.  He  did  not  marry  her  until  a  few 
weeks  after  attaining  the  throne,  at  the  age 
of  eighteen:  so  there  was  neither  coming  of 
age  nor  wedding  when  Henry  the  Eighth  was 
Prince  of  Wales,  and  he  was  the  fifth  who  bore 
the  title. 

Henry's  son,  Edward  the  Sixth,  came  as  a  boy  to 
the  throne,  and  is  said  never  to  have  been  created 
Prince  of  Wales.  Then  followed  Mary,  Eliza- 
beth, and  James  the  First,  whose  son  Henry 
(the  sixth  Prince  of  Wales)  died  before  coming 
of  age,  and  while  his  probable  marriage  was  but 
matter  of  discussion.  His  brother  Charles  was 
the  seventh  of  tliis  broken  line  of  princes.  He 
came  of  age  while  Prince  of  Wales,  and  signed 
as  prince  the  marriage  contract  with  Henrietta 
Maria,  renewing  his  signature  after  he  had  become 
king,  at  the  age  of  twenty-five.  He  was  Charles 
the  First  before  she  actually  came  to  him  as 
wife. 

The  next  Prince  of  Wales  was  detained  from 
the  throne  by  the  Commonwealth;  when  he  came 
of  age  he  had  just  been  crowned  by  the  Scots  at 
Scone,  and  was  near  the  end  of  his  vain  struggle 
against  Cromwell.  He  became  king  at  thirty,  and 
t  was  as  king  that  he  married  Catharine  of  Por- 
,ugal. 

His  brother,  James  the  Second,  who  succeeded 
urn,  of  course  had  not  been  Prince  of  Wales,  nor 
was  his  infant  son,  nor  was  William  of  the  Revo- 
ution,  nor  was  Queen  Anne's  one  surviving  son 
William,  named  Duke  of  Gloucester :  after  whose 
leath  the  Act  of  Settlement  was  passed,  which 
n  due  time  made  of  George  the  First  an  English 
ung. 

Thus,  after  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth,  we 
aave  no  formally  created  Prince  of  Wales  until 
,he  reign  of  George  the  First,  when  his  son,  who 
jecame  George  the  Second,  received  that  rank, 
)eing  more  than  thirty  years  of  age  before  he 
leld  it,  when  he  had  been  already  married  for 
en  years.  So  in  the  days  also  of  his  prince- 
iom  there  was  neither  coming  of  age  nor 
marriage. 

The  next  prince,  the  tenth  in  the  list,  was 
Frederick,  the  eldest  son  of  George  the  Second. 
Frederick  first  came  to  England  after  his 
ather's  accession,  and  his  own  creation  as  Prince 
)f  Wales,  when  he  was  already  just  of  age.  His 
oming  of  age,  therefore,  was  no  matter  of  public 
nterest,  but  there  was  celebration  in  abundance 
>f  his  marriage,  eight  or  nine  years  later,  with 
he  Princess  Augusta  of  Saxe  Gotha.  Frederick 
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died  before  his  father ;  and  his  son  by  this  mar- 
riage, afterwards  George  the  Third,  was  the 
next— the  eleventh— Prince  of  Wales,  who  be- 
came king  at  the  age  of  eighteen.  In  his  prince- 
dom, also,  there  was  no  coming  of  age  nor  mar- 
riage. 

The  next  and  the  last  of  the  departed  princes  of 
this  rank  was  he  who  became  George  the  Fourth. 
As  prince  he  came  of  age,  and  as  prince,  also, 
he  married— twice.  He  was  first  married  to 
Mrs.  Fitzherbert,  and  afterwards  to  Caroline  of 
Brunswick.  She  was  the  only  Princess  of  Wales— 
unless  we  give  that  title,  by  right  of  a  signed 
but  unfulfilled  contract  of  marriage,  to  Hen- 
rietta Maria,  whose  husband  attained  to  the 
throne. 

Clearly  there  can  be  no  good  precedent  of 
English  rejoicings  at  the  coming  of  age  of  a 
Prince  of  Wales.  For,  the  only  precedents  are 
to  be  found  in  the  troubled  youth  of  Charles  the 
First,  in  Charles  the  Second's  days  of  exile,  in 
the  coming  of  age  of  Frederick,  the  eldest  son 
of  George  the  Second— which  took  place  at  about 
the  time  of  his  arrival  in  this  country  as  Prince 
of  Wales,  just  after  the  accession  of  a  father 
jealous  of  his  son— and  in  the  days  of  Prince 
George,  who  became  George  the  Fourth.  This 
prince  furnishes,  in  fact,  in  the  whole  course 
of  our  history  the  solitary  precedent  of  anything 
whatever  having  been  done  publicly  to  meet  the 
occasion.  He  came  of  age  on  the  twelfth 
of  August,  seventeen  'eighty-three :  on  which 
day  the  king  and  queen  received  the  compliments 
of  the  nobility.  Early  in  the  year,  the  king's 
message  had  been  conveyed  to  both  Houses  of 
Parliament  for  the  prince's  separate  establish- 
ment, and  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  were  voted 
for  that  purpose.  The  actual  day  of  the  coming 
of  age  was  celebrated  only  by  the  festivity  of 
private  bodies  of  friends  ;  the  public  celebra- 
tion was  deferred  for  eight  months,  until  the 
twenty-first  of  April  in  the  ensuing  year,  and  then 
we  do  not  find  that  anything  was  made  of  it.  The 
only  public  ceremony  was  the  introduction  of  the 
prince  to  parliament,  on  the  eleventh  of  No- 
vember—three months  after  the  coming  of  age. 
Having  been  made  a  knight  of  the  Garter,  he 
entered  the  House  of  Lords  in  his  collar  and 
robes,  introduced  by  a  ceremonious  procession, 
his  coronet  carried  before  him  on  a  crimson  velvet 
cushion,  and  he  himself  carrying  his  writ  of  sum- 
mons, supported  by  his  uncle,  the  Duke  of  Cum- 
berland, and  the  Dukes  of  Richmond  and  Portland. 
The  writ  and  patent  as  Prince  of  Wales  having 
been  delivered  with  due  ceremony,  his  royal 
highness  was  conducted  to  his  chair  on  the  right 
hand  of  the  throne,  whence  his  majesty,  who 
was  there  seated,  delivered  a  speech  and  retired. 
The  prince  then  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  and 
supremacy,  and  made  and  subscribed  the  oath  of 
abjuration.  Ten  days  later,  the  Prince  of  Wales 
was,  by  his  majesty's  command,  introduced  into 
the  privy  council,  where  he  took  his  place 
at  the  upper  end  of  the  board,  at  his  majesty's 
right.  At  her  majesty's  right  hand— in  council 


and  out  of  it — may  the  place  of  the  prince  who  is 
now  coming  of  age,  be  true  and  strong  until  hi 
hair  grows  grey ! 


BALLOONING  SPIDERS. 

WE  have  already  treated  of  spiders  which  tun- 
nel the  earth,  and  spiders  which  skate  upon  the 
water,*  and  will  now  discourse  briefly  respecting 
spiders  which  make  their  way  through  the  air. 
The  authors  of  our  best  summaries  of  compara- 
tive anatomy,  such  as  Owen  or  Siebold,  say  no- 
thing whatever  in  reference  to  the  instruments 
by  which  the  aerial  transport  of  the  spider  is 
effected.  Not  merely  do  spiders  run  upon  the 
earth  and  grass,  climb  upon  the  trees,  and  skate 
upon  the  lightest  layer  of  the  water  globules ; 
they  also  dive  into  the  water.  They  burrow  into 
the  earth,  and  they  move  about  in  the  air,  and 
how  they  do  these  things  are  puzzles  baffling 
still  the  curiosity  of  naturalists. 

Mr.CharlesDarwin.as  naturalist  of  the  Beagle, 
made  many  curious  observations  on  spiders,  and 
saw  such  strange  things  done  by  them,  that  he 
imagines  they  have  some  unknown  power  of 
making  themselves  wings  whenever  they  feel  the 
need  of  them.  The  very  curious  observations  of 
M.  Virey  seem  to  prove,  Mr.  Darwin  thinks,  that 
small  spiders  in  an  atmosphere  perfectly  tranquil 
and  without  the  aid  of  any  web,  have  the  power 
of  darting  through  the  air.  By  means  of  a  rapid 
vibration  of  their  feet  they  walk  the  air.  On  se- 
veral occasions,  when  the  Beagle  was  within  the 
mouth  of  the  Plata,  the  rigging  was  coated  with 
the  web  of  the  gossamer  spider.  On  the  first  of 
November,  1832,  the  weather  having  been  fine 
and  clear,  the  morning  air  was  full  of  patches  of 
the  flocculent  web,  as  on  an  autumnal  day  in 
England.  The  ship  was  sixty  miles  distant 
from  the  land  in  the  direction  of  a  steady  though 
light  breeze.  Vast  numbers  of  a  spider  about 
one-tenth  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  of  a  dusky 
red  colour,  were  attached  to  the  webs.  There 
must  have  been  some  thousands  on  the  ship. 
The  little  spider  when  first  coming  in  contact 
with  the  rigging,  was  always  seated  on  a  single 
thread,  and  not  on  the  flocculent  mass  produced 
apparently  by  the  entanglement  of  single  threads. 
The  spiders  were  all  of  one  species,  out  of  both 
sexes,  and  were  accompanied  by  their  young 
ones,  which  were  distinguishable  by  their  smaller 
size  and  more  dusky  colour.  This  little  aeronaut, 
as  soon  as  he  arrived  on  board,  ran  about  very 
actively,  letting  himself  fall  and  mounting  up 
again  and  making  a  small  but  very  irregular 
mesh  in  the  corners  between  the  ropes.  It 
could  run  with  ease  on  the  surface  of  the  water. 
When  disturbed  it  lifted  up  its  fore-legs  in  the 
attitude  of  attention.  On  first  boarding  the  ship, 
these  spiders  seemed  very  thirsty,  and,  with  their 
lower  jaws  pushed  out,  drank  water  eagerly. 
Mr.  Darwin  fancies  this  was  because  they  had 
passed  through  a  dry  and  rarefied  atmosphere  ; 
but  we  have  kept  and  fed  spiders,  and  we  know 
that  they  are  thirsty  animals  which  enjoy  a  few 
drops  of  water  every  day.  While  watching  some 


*  In  Volume  the  Sixth,  pages  351  and  369. 
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that  were  suspended  by  a  single  thread,  he 
several  times  observed  that  the  slightest  breath 
of  air  bore  them  away  in  a  horizontal  line  out  of 
sight.  Mr.  Darwin  repeatedly  saw  this  kind  of 
spider,  having  crawled  up  to  an  eminence,  elevate 
its  abdomen,  send  forth  a  thread,  and  then  sail 
away  witli  unaccountable  rapidity.  He  thought, 
but  he  is  not  sure,  that,  before  starting,  the 
spider  connected  its  legs  together  with  the  most 
delicate  threads.  One  day  when  at  Santa  Fe,  a 
spider  about  three-tenths  of  an  inch  in  length, 
resembling  a  citigrade,  and  quite  different  there- 
fore from  the  gossamer  spider,  while  standing 
upon  the  summit  of  a  post,  darted  forth  three 
or  four  threads  from  its  spinners.  These  glit- 
tering in  the  sunshine,  might  be  compared  to 
rays  of  light ;  they  were  not,  however,  straight, 
but  in  undulations,  like  a  film  of  silk  blown  by 
the  wind.  They  were  more  than  a  yard  in  length, 
and  diverged  in  an  ascending  direction.  The 
spider  then  suddenly  let  go  its  hold,  and  was 
quickly  borne  out  of  sight.  The  day  was  hot 
and  calm,  but  the  atmosphere  can  never  be  so 
tranquil  as  not  to  affect  a  vane  so  delicate  as  the 
thread  of  a  spider's  web.  The  effect  of  a  current 
of  heated  air  is  evident  when  we  look  either  at 
the  shadow  of  an  object  cast  on  a  bank,  or  over 
a  level  plain  at  a  distant  landmark,  and  this 
current  would  probably  be  sufficient  to  carry 
with  it  so  light  an  object  as  the  little  spider 
with  its  thread. 

The  habit  of  sailing  through  the  air  is  pro- 
bably as  characteristic  of  certain  species  as 
that  of  diving  is  of  the  silvery  spider  of  the 
ponds.  Upon  the  whole,  Mr.  Charles  Dar- 
win deems  it  probable  that  these  tiny  aero- 
nauts do  tie  their  feet  with  fine  lines  form- 
ing artificial  wings,  and  "regrets  he  did  not 
determine  the  point  with  accuracy,  for  it 
would  be  curious  if  a  spider  should  be  able  to 
take  flight  by  the  aid  of  temporary  wings." 
According  to  Mr.  Blackwell  (in  the  part  of 
his  work  on  British  and  Irish  Spiders  pub- 
lished last  year  by  the  Ray  Society),  if  we  have 
understood  that  gentleman  correctly,  these  tem- 
porary wings  made  by  the  spiders  have  been 
described  to  be  threads  of  viscous  matter  spread 
out  into  a  sort  of  ribbon,  serving  as  a  sail  or 
float  for  the  tiny  aerial  voyagers. 

Mr.  Blackwell  denies  that  spiders  can  dart 
lines  from  their  spinners.  He  emphatically 
says  they  are  utterly  incapable  of  it.  Many 
intelligent  naturalists,  he  continues,  maintain 
the  opinion  that  spiders  can  forcibly  propel 
or  dart  out  lines  from  the  spinners;  but 
when  placed  on  twigs,  set  apart  in  glass 
vessels  with  perpendicular  sides,  containing 
water  enough  to  immerse  their  base  com- 
pletely, all  the  efforts  they  make  to  escape 
uniformly  prove  unavailing  in  a  still  atmo- 
sphere. However,  should  the  individual  thus 
insulated  be  exposed  to  a  current  of  air,  either 
naturally  or  artificially  produced,  the  abdo- 
men is  immediately  turned  in  the  direction  of 
the  breeze,  and  the  viscid  secretion  being  carried 
out  in  a  line  by  the  current,  it  becomes  con- 
nected with  some  object  in  the  vicinity  aud  en- 


ables them  to  regain  their  liberty.  When 
the  air  is  undisturbed  they  cannot,  but  in 
an  inhabited  room  they  can,  perform  this 
operation  without  difficulty,  the  air  being  agi- 
tated. 

Such  is  the  decided  deliverance  of  Mr.  Black- 
well  ;  but  we  are  compelled  to  say  that  we  have 
performed  the  experiment  he  suggests,  and  ob- 
tained exactly  contrary  results.  Many  years 
ago  we  collected  all  the  spiders  we  could  find  in 
the  old  castle  of  Ellon,  Aberdeenshire,  and  put 
them  on  the  bottoms  of  up-turned  teacups,  placed 
in  saucers  full  of  water.  Most  of  the  spiders  did 
precisely  what  Mr.  Blackwell  describes,  and 
showed  themselves  incapable  of  escaping  from 
their  insulated  elevation,  without  the  aid  of  a  cur- 
rent ;  but  one  individual  astonished  us.  He  put 
out  a  thread  in  a  straight  horizontal  line,  a  thread 
some  five  or  six  inches  long,  and  slowly  turning 
his  abdomen  in  all  directions,  made  the  thread 
box  the  compass,  as  the  sailors  say.  We  were  too 
young,  too  ignorant,  and  too  far  from  books,  to 
ascertain  the  species  to  which  this  individual  be- 
longed. But  it  proves  that  there  are  spiders 
which  can  do  something  more  than  put  forth  fila- 
ments upon  the  currents  of  the  air,  for  it  proves 
that  they  can  stiffen  their  threads  for  special 
purposes. 

Until  the  other  day  we  knew  of  no  testimony 
corroboratory  of  these  observations,  but  we  find 
them  confirmed  by  other  observers,  and  by  autho- 
rities no  less  illustrious  than  Latreille  and  Lister. 
In  the  edition  of  Cuvier's  Animal  Kingdom,  pub- 
lished in  English  in  1833,  Latreille  says:  "Lister 
has  asserted,  that  the  spiders  ejaculate  and  dart 
out  their  threads  in  the  same  manner  as  the  por- 
cupines shoot  out  their  quills,  with  this  differ- 
ence, that  the  latter  weapons,  according  to  the  po- 
pular opinion,  are  detached  from  the  body,  while 
in  the  spider  these  threads,  though  pushed  to  a 
distance,  remain  attached  to  the  animal.  This 
feat  has  been  considered  impossible.  Neverthe- 
less, we  have  seen  threads  issuing  from  the 
nipples  of  some  crab  spiders  (Thomisi)  di- 
rected in  a  right  line,  and  forming,  as  it  were, 
movable  radii  when  the  animal  moved  circu- 
larly." 

By  far  the  most  extraordinary  statements  re- 
specting the  faculty  possessed  by  certain  spiders 
of  darting  forth  threads,  are  to  be  found  in  a  work 
entitled  Experimental  Researches,  published 
by  a  Mr.  John  Murray,  a  fellow  of  the  Anti- 
quarian, Linusean,  Horticultural,  Geological, 
Wernerian,  and  Meteorological  Societies.  The 
ascent  of  the  spider,  this  writer  believes,  will  be 
found  connected  with  the  meteorology  of  the 
atmosphere,  aud  the  observation  of  its  curious 
habits  will  lead  to  some  useful  practical  results. 
The  oil  of  a  particular  lamp  in  the  church  of  St. 
Eustace  at  Paris  being  consumed,  and  the  lamp 
extinguished  every  morning,  the  sexton  watched, 
sitting  up  several  nights,  and  at  last  saw  a 
spider  of  enormous  size  descend  the  chain  or 
cord  and  drink  up  all  the  oil.  A  spider  of 
immense  size  was  detected,  also  feeding  on  the 
oil  of  a  lamp,  in  the  cathedral  of  Milan.  When 
taken  and  weighed,  this  spider  is  said  to  have 
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weighed  four  pounds !  No  wonder  it  was  sent  to 
the  Imperial  Museum  at  Vienna ! 

From  his  own  observations  on  the  spider 
which  he  calls  Aranea  aeronautica,  Mr.  Murray 
suggests  that  it  may  be  used  as  a  barometer. 
If  the  weather  be  likely  to  become  rainy,  windy, 
or  the  like,  the  spider  fixes  the  terminating 
threads  by  which  the  entire  web  is  suspended, 
unusually  short,  and  in  this  state  awaits  the 
impending  change.  On  the  other  hand,  if  these 
threads  be  long  the  weather  will  be  propor- 
tionally severe  for  a  week  or  more.  If  the 
spiders  be  completely  inactive,  rain  will  likely 
follow,  but  if  during  the  prevalence  of  rain  their 
wonted  activity  be  resumed,  this  rain  may 
be  considered  as  of  short  duration,  and  to  be 
quickly  followed  by  fair  and  constant  weather. 
Spiders  make  alterations  in  their  webs  every 
twenty- four  hours,  and  if  these  changes  be 
observed  between  six  and  seven  o'clock  in 
the  evening  they  indicate  a  clear  and  pleasant 
night. 

Swammerdam  and  De  Geer  ridiculed  the 
notion  of  spiders  flying ;  but  Dr.  Martin  Lister 
called  a  species  of  spider  which  he  discovered 
and  described,  on  account  of  its  powers  of  flight, 
"  the  bird."  For  our  part,  we  believe  that  when 
scientific  men  understand  thoroughly  the  aerial 
locomotion  of  spiders,  mechanical  men  will  not 
be  far  from  solving  the  problem  of  aerostation. 
Man  is  a  wingless  biped,  who  is  trying  to  travel 
through  the  air,  and  he  may  get  useful  hints 
from  a  knowledge  of  how  the  wingless  octopods 
do  it.  Dr.  Hulse  appears  to  have  been  the  first 
who  observed  that  spiders  could  dart  their 
threads  into  the  air.  Dr.  Martin  Lister  on 
several  occasions  saw  his  bird-spider  pulling  in 
its  long  thread  with  its  fore-feet,  forming  thus  a 
ball  or  air-balloon  of  flake.  One  day,  when  the 
air  was  full  of  these  spider-balloons,  he  found 
them  still  above  him,  although  he  had  mounted 
to  the  top  of  the  highest  steeple  of  York  Minster. 
They  can  squirt  out  their  threads  with  remark- 
able force.  These  faculties  are  common  to 
several  species  of  spiders.  Of  one  species  he 
says  it  is  an  excellent  rope-dancer,  wonderfully 
delighted  with  darting  its  threads,  ascending 
and  descending  and  sailing  in  the  air,  balancing 
itself  by  closing  its  legs  together,  and  promoting 
and  directing  its  course  as  if  nature  had  furnished 
it  with  wings  or  oars. 

John  Hunter  denies  that  spiders  have  air-cells, 
or  anything  resembling  the  air-sacks  by  which 
fishes  regulate  their  specific  gravity ;  and  he 
would  be  a  narrow-minded  physiologist  who 
should  forget  that  Nature  uses  a  great  variety 
of  instruments  to  work  her  ends.  But  the  fact 
is  they  do  it ;  and  the  puzzle  is  how  they  do  it  ? 
Messrs.  Kirby  and  Speuce  use  the  word 
"  chariot,"  and  ask  what  occasions  the  spiders 
to  mount  their  chariots  and  seek  the  clouds  ? 
But  the  word  is  used  without  warrant,  for  no 
one  professes  ever  to  have  seen  anything  like  a 
spider-chariot.  There  are  swimmers  who  send 
up  kites,  and  then  float  considerable  distances, 
drawn  by  the  breeze  upon  the  surface  of  the 
summer  sea.  May  not  certain  spiders  have  a 


similar  contrivance  ?  Certain  tiny  black  and 
grey  spiders,  which  in  June  last  alighted  on  our 
coat-sleeve  and  escaped  from  our  fingers,  first 
let  themselves  fall  some  six  or  eight  inches  sus- 
pended by  a  thread,  and  then  rose  till  the  line 
was  on  a  level  with  the  finger,  when  they 
loosened  the  thread  from  the  finger  and  floated 
away  horizontally  upon  the  breeze :  as  if  a  man 
who  could  not  swim  were  to  uncoil  a  string  or 
chain  of  bladders,  and  then  unhooking  it  from 
its  holdfast,  were  to  float  away  upon  the  swiftly- 
flowing  tide.  But  different  species  have  diffe- 
rent ways.  We  have  seen  coowebs  round  like 
balloons,  or  funnel-shaped  like  parachutes,  de- 
scending from  the  skies  and  falling  upon  the 
stubble-fields.  On  examining  these  collapsed 
balloons  or  parachutes,  we  have  found  a  small 
red  spider  within. 

The  range  of  our  vision  up  into  the  blue  is 
very  limited,  and  we  know  very  little  as  yet  in 
reference  to  what  is  going  on  there.  On  the 
19th  of  July,  1822,  the  anniversary  of  the  royal 
coronation,  the  yeomanry  were  drawn  up  in  the 
market-place  at  Kidderminster  and  fired  a 
salute,  which  brought  down  a  shower  of  very 
many  aerial  spiders.  The  explosions  of  gun- 
powder had  made  the  currents  of  air  on  which 
the  spiders  floated,  too  light  to  bear  their 
weight. 

Mr.  John  Murray  says  he  put  an  air-spider 
into  water  at  the  temperature  of  ninety-four 
degrees  Fahrenheit,  and  after  remaining  at  the 
bottom,  sometimes  at  rest  and  sometimes  active, 
it  projected  a  thread  upward  and  wound  itself, 
sailor-like,  resting  occasionally,  to  the  surface. 
One  of  these  spiders"  by  candlelight  darted  in- 
stantaneously a  thread  to  the  ceiling  of  a  room 
eight  feet  high,  at  an  angle  of  about  eighty  degrees 
with  the  horizon.  "  During  my  stay  at  Chester, 
while  I  was  experimenting  with  an  aeronautic 
spider,"  says  Mr.  Murray,  in  another  place, 
"  during  a  warm  day  and  brilliant  sunshine  about 
noon  ;  my  room  door  was  ajar,  and  the  insect  in 
the  act  of  propelling  its  threads  in  all  directions, 
suddenly  darted  one  towards  the  door,  in  the 
direction  of  the  influx-current,  perfectly  hori- 
zontal, and  in  length  ten  feet.  The  angle  of 
vision  being  particularly  favourable  I  observed 
an  extraordinary  aura  or  atmosphere  round  the 
thread  which  I  cannot  doubt  was  electric." 
"  The  point  of  a  gold  wire  was  brought  near  to 
the  vertical  thread  in  one  experiment  above  the 
spider  in  the  act  of  escaping  to  the  ceiling  of 
the  room.  It  evidently  disconcerted  its  pro- 
gress, and  the  animal  seemed  agitated  and  un- 
able to  ascend.  On  removing  the  point  the 
insect  soon  made  its  escape."  On  the  4th  of 
August,  1822,  at  three  P.M.,  thermometer  sixty- 
six  degrees,  the  ascent  was  slow  and  beautiful, 
the  little  aeronaut  rising  regularly  in  the  vertical 
plane.  It  vanished  at  a  height  of  at  least  thirty 
feet.  The  friction  sustained  in  its  sudden  pro- 
pulsion through  the  air,  would  alone  invest  the 
thread  with  electricity ;  for  a  fibre  of  very  fine 
spun  glass  suddenly  drawn  upward,  has  been 
seen  to  remain  vertical  and  found  to  be  elec- 
trical. Mr.  John  Murray  mentions  Mr.  T. 
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Hopkins,  of  Kidderminster,  and  Mr.  T.  Brown, 
of  Cirencester,  as  persons  to  whom,  among 
several  others,  he  repeatedly  exhibited  the  phe- 
nomena he  describes.  Moreover,  his  statements 
will  seem  less  improbable  if  we  remember  the 
butterfly  trick  of  the  Japanese  conjurors.  The 
conjuror  twists  a  bit  of  paper  into  the  form  of  a 
butterfly,  which  by  means  of  a  couple  of  fans 
he  sends  flitting  about  in  a  room  from  flower  to 
flower.  He  makes  a  second  butterfly,  and  it  is 
seen  playing  with  the  other ;  and  then  he  lets 
loose  a  flock  of  butterflies,  which,  after  flying 
about  and  playing  with  each  other,  finally  settle 
upon  the  flowers. 

A  summary  of  results  which  appear  to  be 
proven : — Spiders  can  dart  out  stiff  threads  with- 
out the  aid  of  currents  of  air.  There  are  spiders 
which  can  put  forth  a  stiff  thread  in  a  horizontal 
direction,  and  box  the  compass  with  it :  there 
are  certain  species  of  spiders  which  can  sail 
upon  the  breezes  by  means  of  a  float  of  fila- 
ments. And  there  are  spiders  which  travel  in 
the  skies,  by  means  of  balloons,  which  they 
make  of  silk,  and  inflate,  and  regulate,  and 
direct. 


DUGGAN  AND  HIS  GANG. 

THOUGH  it  is  now  sixty  years  ago,  there  are 
travellers  yet  alive  who,  going  by  stage-coach 
from  Cork  to  Tralee,  have  seen  the  eight  skulls 
that  were  stuck  on  spikes  on  the  roof  of  the 
market-house  in  the  town  of  Macroom,  in  the 
barony  of  Muskerry. 

People  did  not  like  to  talk  about  the  skulls. 
When  questioned,  the  country  people  said 
"  they  were  the  murderers  of  Colonel  Hutchin- 
son;"  but  no  more  could  be  got  out  of 
them.  The  skulls  were  a  source  of  disgust 
and  horror  to  the  inhabitants  of  Macroom,  and 
to  all  the  country  round.  They  had  not  been 
subjected  to  any  previous  process,  as  was 
usually  the  case  with  the  horrible  remains 
of  traitors'  heads  and  members,  ordered  to 
be  exposed.  These  heads  had  been  put  over 
the  market-house  at  Macroom  just  as  they 
were  struck  from  the  bodies  to  which  they 
belonged. 

Above  one  of  the  heads  there  was  nailed  a  hand, 
severed  at  the  wrist,  and  the  sight  of  the  half- 
bleached  skulls  was  hideous.  They  cowed  the 
people,  and  struck  more  fear  of  the  law  into  their 
hearts  than  as  many  regiments  of  dragoons.  That 
part  of  the  country,  for  many  years  after  the  event 
that  gave  rise  to  this  spectacle,  was  the  most 
peaceable  district  in  Ireland.  The  fate  of  the 
"murderers  of  Mr.  Hutchinson"  was  a  very 
effective  terror  to  evil-doers.  But  who  were 
they  ?  and  what  was  the  story  ?  Here  it  is  : 
for  though  people  would  not  tell  it,  it  is  on 
record  in  the  criminal  trials. 

Mr.  Hutchinson  was  an  amiable  and  worthy 
man,  who  lived  at  a  house  called  Codrum, 
about  a  mile  out  of  the  market-town,  of  Ma- 
croom. It  stood  in  its  own  plantation,  on  a 
rising  ground,  with  a  lawn  before  it,  dotted 


with  ornamental  trees,  and  adorned  with  fair 
beds  of  flowers.  Colonel  Hut.chinson  was  a  man 
of  property;  he  belonged  to  what  was  called  a 
"  new  family,"  but  he  was  much  respected 
by  the  neighbouring  gentry;  the  poor  people 
were  fond  of  him,  for  he  was  an  excellent  and 
charitable  man.  In  1782,  he  had  held  a  commis- 
sion in  the  Irish  Volunteers,  and  when  they 
were  disbanded  the  title  of  "colonel"  was  al- 
lowed to  most  of  the  officers.  Colonel  Hutchin- 
son's  sister  resided  with  him,  and  he  had  one 
man-servant.  Although  he  was  popular,  he 
was  nevertheless  an  active  magistrate,  and  had 
been  so,  in  the  famous  year  '98  ;  but  no  harm 
liad  ever  been  done  to  him  or  his  property.  It 
was  his  habit  to  sit  up  reading  late  at  night, 
and  the  light  in  his  bedroom  could  be  seen  at 
all  hours.  He  was  known  to  have  much  valu- 
able property  in  the  house ;  but  he  took  no 
extra  precaution. 

One  morning,  early  in  the  summer  of  the 
year  1800,  the  neighbourhood  was  thrown  into 
commotion  by  the  report  that  Colonel  Hutchin- 
son had  been  murdered  in  the  night.  Some 
labourers  passing  to  their  work  saw  the  large 
kitchen  window,  in  the  front  of  the  house, 
completely  smashed.  Going  up  to  learn  what 
had  happened,  they  found  the  shutter  broken 
in,  the  front  door  open,  and  the  body  of 
Colonel  Hutchinson  lying  dead  and  stiff  at  the 
foot  of  the  stairs,  with  a  wound  through  his 
heart.  Shot  dead,  as  was  supposed. 

None  of  the  inmates  could  give  any  account 
of  the  matter.  Miss  Hutchinson  could  only  say 
that  she  had  been  awakened  by  the  noise  of  the 
kitchen  window  being  smashed  in,  and  the  sound 
of  several  persons  rushing  into  the  house.  In 
her  fright  she  left  her  bed  and  hid  behind  a  large 
press,  up-stairs  in  a  garret,  and  had  not  ventured 
out  till  long  after  all  was  quiet.  Reen,  the 
man-servant,  stammered  and  looked  exceedingly 
guilty ;  but  could  give  no  information.  He  de- 
clared he  was  very  deaf,  and  had  not  heard  any- 
thing whatever  during  the  night ;  that  he  had 
been,  besides,  fast  asleep.  Of  course,  he  was 
an  object  of  suspicion,  and  was  taken  into 
custody  ;  but  nothing  could  be  got  out  of  him. 
All  the  neighbouring  gentry  belonged  to  the 
yeomanry  corps — Catholics  as  well  as  Protes- 
tants— and  they  bound  themselves  by  an  oath 
not  to  rest  until  the  murderers  were  dis- 
covered. 

A  reward  of  three  hundred  pounds  was  offered 
for  any  information  that  could  lead  to  their  de- 
tection. One  remarkable  thing  was,  that,  alt  hough 
a  handsome  looking-glass  had  been  broken,  and 
some  furniture  pulled  about,  nothing  had  been 
stolen.  Suspicion  at  last  fell  on  a  man  named 
Malachi  Duggan.  He  was  a  farmer  of  the 
better  class ;  superior  to  the  common  peasantry 
in  education  ana  intelligence,  as  well  as  in  posi- 
tion. He  bore,  however,  a  very  bad  character. 
In  appearance  he  was  the  type  of  a  ruffian  ;  of 
gigantic  stature,  and  strong  in  proportion; 
his  countenance  was  brutal  and  ferocious,  with 
a  dash  of  cunning  which  made  it  more  repulsive ; 
oddly  enough,  he  was  in  great  request  in  the 
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neighbourhood  as — a  juryman!  People  who  had 
a  cause  in  court  used  to  bribe  him  to  be  on  the 
jury,  and  if  he  were  satisfied  with  the  amount, 
he,  possibly,  also  bribed  the  summoning  officer. 
He  then  always  either  tired  out,  or  bullied, 
or  over-persuaded,  his  fellow- jurors.  When 
the  officers  went  to  his  house,  accompanied 
by  several  magistrates,  they  found  him  at 
home.  He  made  no  attempt  to  escape,  but 
treated  the  charge  lightly.  One  of  the  magis- 
trates advised  him  to  give  orders  about  his 
farm,  as  he  would  be  away  a  long  time. 

"  Sure  it  will  not  be  more  than  a  couple  of 
days,  at  furthest,"  said  he. 

"It  will  be  more  than  two  days,  or  two  weeks, 
or  two  years,"  said  the  magistrate. 

Malachi  shrugged  his  shoulders,  ordered  his 
nag  to  be  saddled,  and  he  cut  a  long  willow 
switch  for  the  purpose  of  urging  on  his  horse. 
He  did  not  seem  to  attend  to  anything  passing 
round  him,  but  rode  on  in  silence,  with  the  end 
of  this  rod  in  his  mouth.  He  continued  to  bite 
it,  and  when  he  and  his  escort  arrived  at  Ma- 
croom,  a  distance  of  only  three  miles,  the  willow 
switch  was  bitten  to  within  an  inch  of  the  end. 
He  had  been  considering.  He  offered  to  turn 
informer  if  he  might  be  assured  of  the  three 
hundred  pounds  offered  for  reward.  His  offer 
was  accepted,  and  Malachi  Duggan  stated  that 
on  the  night  in  question  fourteen  men,  under 
his  orders,  assembled  and  went  in  a  body  to 
attack  Codrum,  with  the  intention  of  plunder- 
ing whatever  they  could  carry  off,  but  with- 
out any  design  to  harm  Colonel  Hutchinson. 
Colonel  Hutchinson  was  sitting  up  reading  as 
usual,  and,  on  hearing  the  noise  of  the  window 
smashed  and  the  shutter  broken  in,  he  imme- 
diately came  down  stairs  to  see  what  was  the 
matter.  He  found  the  hall  filled  with  men, 
some  of  whom  were  armed ;  amongst  them  he 
saw  his  own  gamekeeper,  named  MacCarthy, 
and  incautiously  exclaimed : 

"  Are  you  here,  MacCarthy  P" 

Malachi  Duggau,  the  captain  of  the  gang,  at 
once  called  out : 

"  MacCarthy,  do  your  duty." 

The  gamekeeper  raised  his  gun  and  fired. 
Colonel  Hutchinson  fell  dead.  The  sight  of  his 
dead  body  struck  them  with  panic,  and  they 
hastily  left  the  house,  taking  nothing  with  them. 
Malachi  Duggan  gave  the  names  of  all  the  men 
who  had  been  with  him.  The  magistrates  and 
gentry  immediately  began  a  strict  search,  but  the 
criminals,  as  soon  as  it  was  rumoured  that  Malachi 
had  turned  Informer,  took  to  the  hills  and  con- 
cealed themselves — all  the  country  people  of 
course  assisting  and  aiding  them.  The  county  of 
Cork  was  at  that  period  under  martial  law,  and  the 
Cork  yeomanry  were  a  formidable  body.  They 
were  determined  that  the  murderers  of  Colonel 
Hutchinson  should  not  escape,  and  they  hunted 
down  all  the  peasants  suspected  of  giving  them 
shelter.  One  day  they  were  on  the  track  of 
some  of  the  murderers ;  but  the  inhabitants  of 
a  mountain  hamlet  had  aided  their  escape. 
Prompt  measures  were  taken  on  the  spot.  The 
cabins  were  searched;  every  article  of  fur- 


niture was  dragged  out,  piled  in  a  heap,  and 
then  set  on  fire ;  the  wretched  owners  standing 
round,  not  daring  to  say  a  word.  One  of  the 
soldiers,  separated  from  the  ranks,  searching  an 
outhouse,  found  a  feather-bed  carefully  con- 
cealed. He  was  dragging  this  poor  bed  to  share 
the  fate  of  the  rest,  when  the  captain,  a  man 
of  humanity,  cried  out : 

"  No,  gentlemen ;  these  wretched  people  have 
suffered  enough :  let  us  leave  them  at  least  this 
bed." 

As  he  spoke,  a  ball  whizzed  past,  grazing  his 
ear.  Turning  round,  a  puff  of  white  smoke  was 
seen  over  the  brow  of  a  hill  behind  them.  Im- 
mediately, he  and  two  other  gentlemen  galloped 
to  the  spot,  feeling  sure  they  had  come  upon 
the  criminals.  They,  however,  found  only  two 
peasants,  who  had  no  connexion  witli  Duggan 
or  his  gang.  They  belonged  to  the  village, 
and,  exasperated  at  seeing  the  destruction 
of  their  goods,  had  fired  the  shot.  They 
were  immediately  seized,  and  dragged  to  the 
prison  of  Macroom.  They  were  tried,  not  for 
firing  on  the  yeomanry,  but  for  helping  and 
hiding  the  murderers,  and  they  were  condemned 
to  be  transported.  Their  trial  and  sentence 
made  a  great  sensation.  When  they  were  on 
board  the  hulks,  all  their  relations  and  friends 
came  in  a  body  to  the  court-house,  and  offered, 
if  these  two  men  were  restored  to  their  families, 
that  the  whole  country  should  join  to  hunt 
down  the  murderers  and  give  them  up  to  jus- 
tice. After  some  consideration  this  offer  was 
accepted. 

The  men  were  pardoned,  sent  back  to  their 
homes,  and  the  people  of  the  county  began  to 
keep  their  word.  The  murderers  now  led  the 
lives  of  hunted  wolves,  and  endured  fearful 
hardships.  Winter  was  approaching,  and  they 
did  not  dare  to  enter  a  cabin;  every  one  was 
against  them.  Two  contrived  to  escape  to 
America ;  but  the  others  wandered  about 
amongst  the  mountains  of  Glenfesk,  hiding  under 
rocks,  not  daring  to  kindle  a  fire.  At  length 
the  people  pretended  to  become  friendly  to 
them :  some  villagers  invited  them  to  come  to 
a  supper  in  a  barn,  where  they  declared  they 
would  be  safe.  The  men,  more  than  half- 
famished,  came  down  from  the  mountains,  but 
refused  to  enter  any  building,  lest  they  should 
be  surprised ;  they  sat  down  on  the  ground 
and  began  to  eat  voraciously.  The  peasants  fell 
upon  them,  disarmed  them,  and  gave  them  up 
to  justice.  The  trial  came  on.  Malachi  Duggan 
swore  to  them  all,  gave  a  circumstantial  ac- 
count of  the  murder,  and  seemed  utterly  callous 
to  his  own  infamy.  One  of  the  men  was 
his  own  cousin,  named  John  Duggan,  a  stone- 
mason. This  man  was  not  destitute  of  the 
family  cunning ;  he  declared  that  Colonel 
Hutchinson  had  not  been  shot  at  all ;  that  if 
the  body  could  be  seen,  it  would  be  found  that 
the  wound  had  been  made  by  a  sharp  instru- 
ment, and  that  the  end  of  his  chisel  would  fit 
the  wound ;  therefore,  all  that  Malachi  swore 
about  discharging  the  gun  was  a  lie.  This 
circumstantial  statement  rather  shook  the  jury. 
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The  body  was  disinterred  and  examined. 
Three  bullets  and  a  brace  of  slugs  were 
found  behind  the  heart.  This  at  once  settled 
the  matter.  The  prisoners  were  all  sentenced  to  be 
hanged,  and  their  heads  to  be  exposed  on  spikes 
round  the  market-house— MacCarthy,  the  game- 
keeper, as  the  man  who  fired  the  shot,  was  to 
have  his  hand  struck  off  and  affixed  above  his 
head. 

The  prisoners  were  to  be  executed  at  Ma- 
croom,  and  they  were  conveyed  from  Cork  in 
an  open  cart:  the  hangman — a  hideous  person — 
clothed  for  the  occasion  in  bright  green,  with 
a  belt  on  which  was  printed,  in  large  letters, 
"  Erin  go  Bragh" — to  show  what  Erin  go  Bragh 
principles  led  to. 

The  priests  were  removed  from  the  criminals 
when  they  had  performed  about  half  the  journey, 
in  order  that  the  people,  seeing  them  die  with- 
out the  consolation  of  religion,  might  be  struck 
with  greater  awe.  One  of  the  criminals  was 
quite  a  young  boy,  cousin  to  the  gamekeeper. 
He  protested  he  was  innocent,  and  that  the 
worst  thing  he  had  ever  done  was  stealing  some 
hens'  eggs  from  his  mother.  It  was  the  general 
impression  that  he  was  innocent,  but  that 
Duggan  had  sworn  against  him,  in  order  not  to 
leave  one  of  the  family  alive,  who  might  take 
revenge  upon  him.  When  the  cart  and  the 
wretched  men  arrived  at  a  grove  of  trees  at 
the  entrance  of  Macroom,  they  were  halted.  A 
beam  was  laid  between  two  trees,  and  two  of 
the  men  were  hanged,  one  at  each  end :  their 
companions  looking  on,  and  the  people  stand- 
ing by  in  silence.  When  all  had  suffered,  the 
hangman  proceeded  to  carry  out  the  remainder 
of  the  sentence,  though  even  his  callous  feelings 
revolted  against  it,  and  he  required  copious 
draughts  of  whisky  to  carry  him  through  it. 
The  sight  of  eight  heads  struck  a  great  deal 
more  terror  into  the  people  than  the  execu- 
tion. 

As  for  Malachi  Duggan,  the  captain  of  the 
gang,  and  treacherous  informer,  he  received  the 
three  hundred  pounds  promised,  and  returned  to 
his  farm.  The  neighbouring  gentry  endeavoured 
to  countenance  him,  but  he  was  quite  brutalised, 
and  had  no  feelings  of  shame.  The  first  day  on 
which  he  appeared  in  Macroom,  he  looked  up  to 
the  heads  and  said,  "  Ho !  ho !  some  of  my 
soldiers  are  up  there,  set  in  array.  It  is  the  best 
place  for  the  rascals." 

He  survived  the  trial  many  years,  and  died  in 
his  bed  at  last;  but  his  memory  is  held,  even  yet, 
in  the  deepest  execration,  in  that  part  of  the 
country.  Of  this  there  was  a  curious  instance 
not  more  than  twelve  or  fourteen  years  ago.  A 

fentleman  living  in  the  neighbourhood,  some 
istance  from  Cork,  had  several  servants.     One 
of  them  was  a  very  nice  young  girl,  named  Dug- 

?an,  a  far-away  cousin  of  the  horrible  Malachi. 
'here  was  a  dispute  about  some  trifling  matter, 
and  one  of  the  other  servants  said  to  Duggan, 
"  We  shall  really,  miss,  be  obliged  to  call  you 
Malachi."  The  poor  girl  did  not  answer  a  word, 
but  that  very  evening  left  her  place  and  set  off 
to  walk  home  to  Cork,  a  distance  of  five-aud- 


twenty  miles,  so  disgraceful  was  the  imputation 
of  belonging  ever  remotely  to  the  treacherous 
informer. 


TALISMANS  AND  AMULETS. 

TALISMANS  have  been  made  familiar  to  most 
English  readers  through  the  Arabian  Nights. 
By  the  occult  virtue  of  these  mysterious  charms, 
you  may  keep  a  Genie  corked  up  for  ages  in  a 
brass  casket,  or  carry  him  about  with  you  in  a 
ring,  or  bind  him  to  your  service  in  any  enter- 
prise on  which  you  may  think  fit  to  embark. 
All  Oriental  races  have  a  great  notion  of  the 
power  thus  acquired,  and  the  belief  lasts  to  this 
day  among  tlffc  nations  of  Asia.  But  the  super- 
stition has  prevailed  in  the  West  also,  and  it  is 
hardly  extinct  among  ourselves  even  at  the  pre- 
sent moment.  The  cramp-bone  which  old  wo- 
men keep  in  their  pockets  as  a  preservative 
against  muscular  spasms — the  horse-shoe  which 
agriculturists  nail  over  the  doors  of  houses 
and  barns,  to  keep  out  the  devil — the  child's 
caul  which  some  suppose  will  save  them  from 
shipwreck — the  coin  with  a  hole  in  it  which  is 
thought  to  bring  luck — these  are  all  versions  of 
the  ancient  idea  of  talismans  and  amulets ;  and  so 
are  the  relics  of  saints,  consecrated  Agnus  Deis, 
crosses,  &c.,  of  the  Roman  Catholics.  Like 
other  absurdities  of  misdirected  faith,  the  belief 
has  at  length  fallen  (at  least  in  Europe)  to  a 
mere  extravagance  of  the  vulgar  and  ignorant ; 
but  at  one  time  it  was  reckoned  among  the  most 
abstruse  speculations  of  the  learned ;  and  many 
books  have  been  written  to  expound  the  mys- 
tery to  uninitiated  minds. 

A  talisman,  according  to  the  definition  given 
by  the  author  of  an  old  book  called  The  Talis- 
mans Justified,  is  the  seal,  figure,  character,  or 
image,  of  a  celestial  sign,  constellation,  or  planet, 
engraved  on  a  sympathetic  stone,  or  on  a  metal 
correspondent  to  the  star,  in  a  time  convenient 
for  receiving  the  influences  of  that  star.  Thus, 
the  figure  of  a  scorpion,  made  under  the  sign 
Scorpio,  secures  the  possessor  from  the  bite  of 
that  animal.  The  similitude  of  Venus,  engraved 
on  the  first  face  of  Libra,  Pisces,  or  Taurus, 
imparts  joy,  beauty,  and  strength  of  body,  to 
the  lucky  owner.  Honours  and  dignities  may 
be  easily  won  by  him  who  carries  about  his 
person  an  image  of  Jupiter  with  the  head  of  a 
ram,  on  silver,  or  on  a  white  stone.  To  be  suc- 
cessful in  merchandise  or  in  gambling  (a  very 
invidious  linking  together  of  two  different  pur- 
suits), you  must  have  a  figure  on  silver  of  Mer- 
cury :  perhaps,  because  he  was  the  God  of  thieves. 
If  you  wish  to  be  brave  and  victorious,  engrave 
the  effigy  of  Mars  on  the  first  face  of  Scorpio  : 
highly  recommended  to  Volunteers.  And  to 
procure  the  favour  of  kings — which  is  certainly 
a  difficult  matter  without  some  help— you  have 
nothing  to  do  but  to  represent  the  sun  in  the 
likeness  of  a  king  sitting  on  a  throne,  with  a 
lion  at  his  side ;  taking  care  to  make  the  en- 
graving on  very  fine  gold  on  the  first  face  of  Leo. 
By  these  simple  means,  it  is  wonderful  how 
much  a  man  may  do  for  himself,  without  ability, 
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industry,  or  character,  or  any  assistance  from 
rich  and  powerful  friends  ! 

The  origin  of  many  of  the  traditions  con- 
cerning amulets  and  talismans  is  to  be  found  in 
the  Cabala  of  the  Jews.  The  Hebrew  doctors 
affirm  that  Moses  performed  his  miracles  in 
Egypt  by  virtue  of  a  talismanic  power  inherent 
in  his  rod,  which,  they  say,  was  made  on  the 
evening  of  the  Sixth  Day  of  the  Creation,  and 
on  which  was  wonderfully  engraved  the  most 
venerable  name  of  the  Deity,  Tetragrammaton. 
The  miracles  were  marked  on  this  rod,  together 
with  God's  most  holy  name.  According  to  some 
authorities,  Moses  found  the  wand  in  Jethro's 
garden,  while  returning  thanks  for  his  deliver- 
ance out  of  prison,  into  which  he  had  been  cast 
by  his  father-in-law. 

It  is  not  very  easy  to  distinguish  between 
talismans  and  amulets  ;  but  the  former  seem  to 
have  possessed  more  important  and  awful  virtues 
than  the  latter.  Amulets  appear  to  have  been 
always  worn  about  the  person,  for  the  sake  of 
warding  off  some  evil.  The  very  word  is  de- 
rived, through  the  Latin,  from  the  Arabic  hama- 
let,  something  suspended,  because  these  charms 
were  hung  on  various  parts  of  the  body.  The 
ancient  Egyptians  often  wore  them  in  the  form 
of  necklaces.  The  phylacteries  of  the  Jews — 
slips  of  parchment  on  which  passages  of  the 
Law  were  written,  and  which  they  bound  about 
the  forehead  or  on  the  left  arm — came  in 
time  to  be  regarded  as  a  species  of  amulets, 
possessing  a  sovereign  virtue  against  evil  spirits ; 
though  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  were 
originally  worn  merely  as  an  ostentatious  ex- 
hibition of  piety.  For  a  similar  reason,  subse- 
quently degenerating  into  a  magical  rite,  the 
Mahometans  have  at  all  times  been  fond  of 
carrying  about  with  them  short  sentences  from 
the  Koran,  enclosed  in  small  silver  boxes ;  and 
the  priests  of  Morocco  sell  these  precious  scraps 
to  the  negroes  of  Africa,  who  call  them  Fetishes. 
The  early  Christians  fell  so  readily  into  the  pre- 
vailing superstition,  that  the  practice  was  so- 
lemnly condemned  by  the  Church ;  and  the  clergy 
were  interdicted,  on  pain  of  deprivation  of  holy 
orders,  from  making  and  selling  charms.  The 
Gnostics — who  were,  perhaps,  the  greatest  pro- 
fessors of  mysticism  ever  known — found  sur- 
passing virtues  in  particular  stones  and  gems; 
especially  in  those  which  were  called  Abraxas, 
from  having  that  word  engraved  on  them.  The 
word  is  supposed  to  be  barbarously  compounded 
of  the  Greek  letters  forming  the  number  305, 
and  to  have  signified  the  Supreme  Deity,  who 
was  said  by  those  heretics  to  preside  over  three 
hundred  and  sixty-five  other  Deities,  the  spirits  of 
as  many  worlds,  corresponding  to  the  number  of 
days  in  the  year.  Many  Abraxas  stones  are  still 
to  be  found  in  the  cabinets  of  the  curious.  Some 
appear  to  have  come  from  Egypt,  and  to  belong 
to  the  third  century ;  others  are  suspected  to 
have  been  made  during  the  middle  ages  in  Spain, 
where  the  doctrines  of  the  Gnostics  were  carried 
by  the  Priscillianists ;  and  the  Alchemists  are 
thought  to  have  manufactured  similar  gems  to 
aid  them  in  their  pursuit  of  occult  knowledge. 


These  stones  are  not  merely  engraved  with  the 
mysterious  word  Abraxas,  but  with  the  ineffable 
name  Jehovah,  and  with  figures  of  Isis  sitting 
on  a  lotos,  Apis  surrounded  with  stars,  mon- 
strous combinations  of  divers  animals,  and  other 
figures.  The  characters  are  generally  Greek, 
but  sometimes  Hebrew,  Coptic,  or  Etrurian ; 
occasionally,  also,  they  are  of  an  utterly  inde- 
scribable and  mongrel  kind,  of  which  the  sense 
cannot  even  be  guessed. 

Similar  to  the  Abraxas  charm  is  that  called 
Abracadabra.  The  word  is  said  to  be  Persian, 
and  to  be  the  equivalent  of  Mithra,  the  Sun-god. 
According  to  the  directions  of  Serenus  Sammo- 
nicus,  you  are  to  write  the  letters  several  times 
over  on  a  piece  of  paper,  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  form  a  triangle  which  may  be  read  more  than 
one  way.  The  paper  must  then  be  folded  so  as 
to  conceal  the  writing. ;  stitched  into  the  shape 
of  a  cross  with  white  thread ;  worn  in  the  bosom, 
for  nine  days,  suspended  by  a  linen  ribbon  ;  and 
finally  thrown  in  dead  silence,  before  sunrise, 
into  a  stream  that  flows  eastward.  It  must  be 
flung  backward  over  the  shoulder;  and  you 
must  on  no  account  open  and  read  it,  "  or  all 
the  charm  is  fled."  If,  however,  you  observe 
all  the  required  conditions,  you  need  never 
suffer  long  from  a  fever,  or  from  a  quartan  or 
semi-tertian  ague.  The  Abracadabra  is  a  cer- 
tain cure. 

The  Romans  were  great  wearers  of  talismans 
and  amulets,  which  sometimes,  as  Pliny  relates, 
took  the  form  of  little  vessels  cut  out  of  amber. 
In  the  middle  ages,  the  coins  attributed  to  St. 
Helena,  the  mother  of  Constantine,  were  re- 
garded with  extreme  veneration  ;  and  only  the 
other  day — viz.  in  the  year  1858 — a  set  of 
charms  was  advertised  for  sale,  including  some 
pieces  of  the  Atlantic  cable. 

The  ancient  Jews  thought  highly  of  charmed 
rings ;  and  Jerusalem  is  described  in  the  Bible 
as  decking  herself  with  the  earrings  of  Baalim. 
Petronius  Arbiter,  in  his  profligate  romance, 
speaks  of  one  of  his  characters— an  old  libertine, 
named  Trimalchio — wearing  a  ring  of  gold  set 
with  stars  of  steel,  which  the  commentators 
seem  to  regard  as  a  species  of  talisman,  because 
the  Samotliracians  made  rings  of  this  sort  with 
a  view  to  their  being  used  as  charms.  Rings 
have  at  all  times  and  in  all  countries  been  looked 
upon  as  possessing  a  mystical  character.  A  circle 
is  the  most  simple  of  forms  ;  yet  it  is  the  symbol 
of  Eternity.  Perhaps  it  is  on  this  account  that 
rings  have  been  held  in  peculiar  solemnity 
At  any  rate,  there  are  more  marvellous  stories 
about  rings  than  about  any  other  article  of 
personal  adornment.  The  Slave  of  the  Ring 
in  the  Arabian  story  of  Aladdin,  will  at  once 
occur  to  the  reader's  mind.  Solomon,  amongst 
his  other  titles,  was  "  Lord  of  the  magic  ring." 
Then  we  have  the  old  Greek  legend  of  Gyges ; 
the  rings  of  Excestus,  the  Phocensian  tyrant, 
which  by  a  peculiar  noise  advised  him  of  the 
progress  of  his  affairs ;  the  ring  of  Eleazar  the 
Jew,  which,  as  Josephus  reports,  dispossessed 
several  demoniacs  m  the  presence  of  the 
Emperor  Vespasian ;  the  seven  rings  of  Jarclia, 
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an  Indian  prince,  presented  by  him  to  Apollo- 
nius  of  Tyana,  who,  at  the  age  of  a  hundred,  was 
restored  by  their  virtue  to  the  freshness  and 
strength  of  thirty ;  a  fortune-telling  ring,  men- 
tioned by  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  which  was 
consulted  to  reveal  who  should  succeed  the 
Emperor  Valens  (as  we  now  consult  our  Plan- 
chetfes)  ;  and  a  ring  commemorated  by  Petrarch, 
which  was  found  in  the  mouth  of  a  dead  woman 
with  whom  Charlemagne  was  desperately  in  love. 
It  was  the  quality  of  some  of  the  talismanic 
rings  of  the  Arabians,  not  merely  to  preserve  the 
wearers  from  poison,  to  cure  diseases,  and  to 
drive  away  evil  spirits,  but  to  make  all  whom 
the  owners  desired  to  affect  in  that  way,  pas- 
sionately enamoured  of  them.  With  the  early 
Egyptians,  talismans  were  more  frequently 
fashioned  in  the  shape  of  gods,  men,  and  animals, 
than  in  that  of  rings.  Sometimes  these  figures 
were  carved  on  plants,  branches  of  trees,  or 
roots.  Stones  wrought  into  the  shape  of  beetles 
were  thought  to  be  very  effectual  in  procuring 
strength  and  courage  ;  because,  says  Julian,  this 
animal  has  no  female,  and  is  an  image  of  the 
sun.  Frogs,  represented  in  the  same  way,  were 
also  held  in  great  repute ;  which  gave  Pliny 
occasion  to  remark  that,  if  we  are  to  believe 
such  traditions,  "  a  parcel  of  frogs  ought  to  be 
esteemed  more  significant  in  a  commonwealth 
than  a  body  of  laws."  An  old  historian  relates 
that  a  philosopher  put  a  stop  to  a  plague  at 
Antiocli,  by  a  stone  which  had  engraved  on  it  a 
head  of  Charon.  Apollonius  made  use  of  the 
figures  of  storks  and  serpents.  Gregory  of 
Tours  relates  that  the  city  of  Paris  was  for  some 
ages  preserved  from  fire  and  other  calamities  by 
a  serpent  and  a  mouse  of  brass ;  but  that  a  little 
before  the  conflagration  of  the  year  588  these 
talismans  were  unfortunately  dug  up  from  under 
the  arch  of  a  bridge.  In  like  manner,  Virgilius 
the  Enchanter,  according  to  the  old  story  books, 
preserved  Rome  from  rebellion,  by  statues  of 
armed  knights,  and  Naples  from  flies  and  leeches 
by  figures  of  those  creatures  in  brass  and  gold  ; 
and  thus  was  Constantinople  protected  from 
storks  by  a  magical  effigy  of  that  bird,  from 
plague  by  the  image  of  a  knight,  and  from 
snakes  by  a  brazen  serpent.  When  Mahomet 
II.  took  the  capital  of  the  Eastern  empire,  say 
some  gossiping  historians,  he  broke  the  teeth 
of  this  metal  serpent :  whereupon,  a  prodigious 
number  of  snakes  made  their  appearance  in  the 
city ;  but,  luckily  for  the  people,  they  all  had 
their  teeth  broken,  like  the  figure  of  the 
guardian  serpent  which  the  Turk  had  so  foolishly 
misused.* 

Not  in  itself  a  talisman,  yet  acquiring  some- 
thing of  a  talismanic  character,  was  that  wedding- 
ring  which  a  certain  young  nobleman  of  Rome, 
newly  married,  placed  one  day  on  the  outstretched 
finger  of  a  brazen  statue  of  Venus,  while  he  was 
playing  at  ball" in  his  garden,  together  with  his 
friends.  The  story  is  related  by  William  of 
Malmesbury  in  his  Chronicle  of  the  Kings  of 


*  See   Collier's    Dictionary.     Arts.:    Rings  and 
Talismans. 


England  (book  ii.  ch.  xiii.) ;  and  the  incidents 
are  briefly  as  follows: — The  young  nobleman, 
having  completed  his  game,  went  to  the  statue 
to  resume  his  ring,  but  found  the  finger  clenched 
fast  in  the  palm  of  the  hand.  His  efforts  to 
remove  the  ring  or  to  unbend  the  finger  were 
fruitless ;  and  for  a  while  he  gave  up  the  attempt. 
But,  going  again  in  the  dead  of  night,  he  was 
astonished  to  see  the  finger  once  more  extended, 
and  the  ring  gone.  In  utter  dismay,  he  retired 
to  bed,  where  he  was  conscious  of  something 
dense  and  cloud-like  lying  beside  him ;  and  at 
the  same  time  heard  a  voice,  saying,  "  I  am 
Venus,  whom  you  wedded  to-day — on  whose 
finger  you  put  the  ring :  I  have  it,  and  will  not 
restore  it."  This  continued  night  after  night 
for  a  long  while ;  and  the  young  nobleman  was 
then  advised  by  the  bride's  parents  to  follow 
the  directions  of  one  Palumbus,  a  priest  and 
sorcerer.  This  person  gave  the  bridegroom  a 
letter,  and  told  him  to  go  at  night  into  the  high 
road  where  it  divided  into  four  several  ways, 
and  to  stand  there  in  dumb  expectation.  A  pro- 
cession of  diverse  people  of  both  sexes,  some 
on  horseback,  and  some  not,  would  pass  by ; 
but  with  these  he  was  not  to  exchange  a  word, 
even  if  they  should  address  him.  Then  would 
follow  the  chief  of  that  company,  riding  in  a 
chariot  adorned  with  emeralds  and  pearls ;  to 
whom  the  letter  was  to  be  delivered  in  profound 
silence.  The  young  nobleman  went  to  the  spot 
at  the  prescribed  time,  and  the  procession  moved 
past,  exactly  as  had  been  foretold.  At  last  came 
the  chief,  who,  looking  sternly  on  the  intruder, 
demanded  the  occasion  of  his  visit.  He,  stretch- 
ing out  his  hand  in  dead  silence,  gave  the  ne- 
cromancer's letter  to  the  demon,  who  read  it 
through,  and,  lifting  his  eyes  to  heaven,  solemnly 
asked  how  long  the  crimes  of  the  priest  Palum- 
bus were  to  be  permitted  to  endure !  The  devil 
then  sent  one  of  his  attendants  to  take  the  ring  by 
force  from  Venus,  who  parted  from  it  with  great 
reluctance.  Thus  were  matters  set  right,  as 
far  as  the  young  nobleman  was  concerned ;  but 
Palumbus,  on  hearing  what  the  demon  had  said 
about  him,  concluded  that  his  time  was  come. 
Accordingly,  he  made  atonement  by  cutting  off 
all  his  limbs,  having  previously  contessed  incre- 
dible iniquities  in  the  presence  of  the  Pope  and 
the  Roman  people. 

The  ghastliest  talisman  on  record  is  "The 
Hand  of  Glory,"  or  dead  man's  candle,  at  one 
time  thought  to  be  used  by  burglars.  The  hand 
must  be  that  of  a  murderer  hung  in  chains.  It 
must  be  the  right  hand, — that  is  to  say,  the 
hand  that  has  done  the  deed.  After  blanching 
it  in  the  sun,  with  many  mystical  ceremonies, 
the  candle  is  to  be  placed  within  the  white  and 
marrowless  fingers.  This  candle  is  to  be  com- 
posed mainly  of  the  fat  of  a  murderer  scooped 
from  under  a  wayside  gibbet ;  and  the  wick  is 
to  be  made  from  the  dead  criminal's  hair.  Ac- 
cording to  the  old  tradition,  the  light  of  this 
awful  candle  has  such  an  effect  on  those  who 
see  it  that  they  are  unable  to  move  or  cry  out; 
so  that  he  who  holds  it  may  ransack  the  room 
at  his  leisure,  and  set  all  resistance  at  defiance. 
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What  the  great  Robert  Bovle  would  have  said 
to'such  a  superstition  as  this,  it  would  be  dan- 
gerous to  guess ;  but  he  had  a  belief  in  a  some- 
what similar  charm.  He  relates  that  he  found 
the  moss  of  a  dead  man's  skull,  brought  from 
Ireland,  effectual  in  stopping  a  bleeding  at  the 
nose  which  nothing  else  would  abate.  But  for 
this,  there  might  be  a  chemical  reason.  Boyle, 
however,  gives  one  of  a  more  mechanical  kind, 
trenching  on  mysticism.  The  human  body 
being  exceedingly  porous,  the  effluvia  of  the 
amulet  may,  lie  argues,  in  time  find  an  ingress 
into  the  habit,  owing  to  an  agreement  between 
the  pores  of  the  skin  and  the  figure  of  the  cor- 
puscles. Other  learned  authors  have  written  to 
the  same  effect ;  but  the  opinion  has  long  been 
reckoned  among  exploded  fallacies. 


THE  DUCHESS  VERONICA. 

IN  EIGHT  CHAPTERS. 
CHAPTEB  I.    FAMINE,   PESTILENCE,  AND 

MAK1UAGE. 

BY  the  united  efforts  of  the  Emperor  Charles 
the  Fifth,  and  the  Medicean  Pope,  Clement  the 
Seventh,  liberty  was  finally  destroyed,  and  the 
despotism  of  the  Medici  established  in  Florence 
in  the  year  1531.  In  the  year  1631,  Ferdinand 
the  Second,  the  fifth  grand-duke,  was  reigning 
in  Tuscany ;  and  a  hundred  years  of  despotism 
had  done  their  work  on  the  country  according 
to  the  immutable  laws  in  such  cases  appointed 
and  ordained. 

At  the  former  epoch  there  was  assuredly 
much  passing  among  those  lovely  vinc-aiid-olive- 
clad  hills,  and  beneath  those  pure  azure  skies, 
which  might  have  made  angels  weep,  if  we  are 
to  suppose  them  to  look  down  on  the  fair  earth 
man  has  inhabited,  and  the  use  he  makes  of  it. 
There  was  blood  on  all  the  land,  in  the  streets 
of  every  fair  city,  and  almost  on  every  smiling 
hill-side.  Liberty  died  hard  and  slowly,  amid 
convulsive  throes,  social  confusion,  and  multi- 
form violence.  There  was  deadly  feud  between 
family  and  family,  and  in  many  cases  between 
fathers  and  sons.  There  were  crimes,  treasons, 
falsehoods,  follies,  short-comings  innumerable. 
But  there  were  also  some  heroisms ;  and,  until 
hope  was  finally  crushed,  there  were  many  noble 
aspirations.  Intellect  was  awake  and  was  win- 
ning some  of  its  noblest  triumphs.  Even  ma- 
terial prosperity,  and  the  creation  of  wealth, 
which  had  risen  to  so  marvellous  a  height 
under  the  old  municipal  freedom,  though  sadly 
injured  and  hindered  by  the  prevailing  disorder 
and  violence,  was  not  smitten  with  paralysis. 
For,  industry  and  energy  were  yet  alive ;  and — 
as  a  rich  soil  cultivated  with  difficulty  amid 
rocks  and  tree-stumps  will  give  golden  harvests 
— contrived,  despite  all  impediments,  to  realise 
magnificent  results. 

In  the  year  1631,  every  feature  of  this  picture 
had  become  changed.  The  country  presented 
everysymptom  of  moral  and  material  decrepitude. 
From  having  occupied  the  highest  rank  in  Europe 
in  literature,  science,  and  art,  Tuscany,  and  Italy 
generally,  were  rapidly  sinking  to  all  but  the 
lowest.  Vast  wealth  indeed  remained,  the  pro- 


duce, either  of  former  activity  and  enterprise, 
or  of  a  legislation  craftily  contrived  by  means 
of  monopolies  and  such  like  suicidal  devices,  to 
gather  into  a  few  hands  at  the  expense  of  ge- 
neral pauperisation.  The  grand-dukes  them- 
selves, especially,  had  by  such  means  amassed 
enormous  treasures.  But  wealth  thus  collected 
into  unreproductive  masses  engenders  a  social 
malaria  as  pestilential  as  that  caused  physically 
by  huge  bodies  of  stagnant  water,  instead  of 
the  beneficent  and  fertilising  effect  which  re- 
sembles that  of  the  same  element  duly  distri- 
buted and  put  into  motion.  Agriculture  was 
neglected ;  commerce  well-nigh  annihilated  ; 
population  was  decreasing.  But  "  order  "  had 
been  established.  All  was  very  orderly  in 
Church  and  State.  There  were  no  rebellions 
and  no  heresies.  No  man  dreamed  of  disputing 
the  absolute  authority  of  the  government  over 
his  body,  or  of  the  church  over  his  soul.  Not, 
indeed,  that  this  "  order "  ensured  safety  to 
life  and  property  in  the  one  department,  or  any 
tolerably  satisfactory  state  of  religious  and 
moral  feeling  in  the  other.  For,  the  stiletto  of 
the  assassin  was  rife  in  the  streets  and  palaces 
of  Florence ;  and  rarely  —  saving  always  of 
course  at  Rome — has  the  world  seen  such  utter 
demoralisation  and  general  dissoluteness  com- 
bined with  profuse  religious  professions  and 
practices,  as  prevailed  under  Medicean  rule. 

Then  there  came  upon  all  that  festering  mass 
of  wickedness,  laziness,  folly,  luxury,  misery, 
prodigality,  beggary,  ignorance,  and  general  inca- 
pacity of  all  sorts — "  visitations  of  God" — came 
as  surely  as  comets  return  in  their  course  ;  and 
they  were  visitations  of  God  as  certainly  as  are 
marsh-fevers  from  the  fens  on  the  sluggards  who 
will  not  drain  them,  and  all  the  other  penal  and 
teaching  evils,  resulting  from  man's  mismanage- 
ment of  the  moral  and  material  elements  which 
the  all-wise  Creator  has  destined  to  furnish  his 
rewards,  his  punishments,  and  his  education. 

Pestilence  came,  and  famine  came.  And,  -as 
we  find  from  the  historians,  without  surprise, 
all  the  means  which  were  adopted  for  the  remedy 
of  these  evils  only  seemed  to  make  matters 
worse.  The  gathering  of  masses  of  the  people 
in  processions  and  in  the  churches  to  implore 
the  interposition  of  the  Virgin  did  not  stay  the 
pestilence ;  and  the  prohibition  of  all  commercial 
intercourse  or  transport  of  commodities,  failed 
to  alleviate  the  scarcity.  But  though  we  may 
not  be  astonished  at  these  phenomena,  the 
seventeenth-century  Tuscans  were  so.  It.  was 
a  terrible  disyrazia ;  a  tremendous  indication 
that  the  "favour"  of  Heaven  was  withdrawn 
from  the  land.  And  every  man  saw  in  the 
general  affliction,  a  castigation  due  to  the  sins 
of  his  neighbours. 

It  does  not  appear  to  have  occurred  to  many 
that  their  own  sins  had  aught  to  do  with  the 
judgment,  which  all  agreed  that  the  general 
wickedness  of  the  community  had  brought  down 
upon  it.  The  religious  frame  of  mind  indi- 
cated by  the  prevalence  of  such  reflections  does 
not  seem  to  have  availed  in  any  degree  to  efl'ect 
any  improvement  in  the  general  morality.  On 
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the  contrary,  as  lias  always  been  observed  to  be 
the  case  under  similar  circumstances,  reckless- 
ness of  living,  excesses  and  irregularities  of  all 
kinds,  became  very  manifestly  more  general  and 
unbridled  than  ever.  The  testimony  of  history 
to  the  effect  produced  on  masses  of  men  by 
any  circumstances  enhancing  in  an  extraor- 
dinary degree  the  usual  uncertainty  of  life 
and  forcing  it  on  their  attention,  is  unvary- 
ing. Permanent  danger  to  life,  whether  from 
pestilence,  war,  or  other  causes,  has,  very  ob- 
servably, ever  made  the  reflection  "  to-morrow 
we  die,"  lead  to  the  conclusion,  "  let  us  eat  and 
drink,"  rather  than  to  any  line  of  conduct  more 
rationally  in  accordance  with  the  presumed 
theories  of  the  minds  thus  acted  on. 

The  morals,  accordingly,  of  all  classes  were 
never  at  a  lower  ebb  in  Florence  than  at  the 
period  which  has  been  spoken  of.  The  plague 
had  raged  in  the  cities  of  Tuscany  in  1630, 
but  in  the  following  year  had  almost  dis- 
appeared. In  1633  it  broke  out  again  with 
greater  virulence  than  ever,  and  brought  famine 
— or  at  least  a  near  approach  to  famine — with 
it  in  its  train.  As  usual,  the  "  visitation" 
had  fallen  most  terribly  on  the  poorer  classes 
of  the  people,  thus  affording  a  very  edifying 
proof  of  what  might  otherwise  not  have  been 
imagined  : — that  the  national  sins  which  had 
occasioned  it,  must  have  been  in  the  main  the 
sins  of  the  commonalty.  But  at  the  second 
outbreak,  several  -personages  of  high  position 
fell  victims  to  it,  and  great  was  the  consterna- 
tion produced  by  so  alarming  an  innovation. 
The.  panic  became  universal,  and  the  prevalent 
dissoluteness  of  living  coextensive. 

It  was  near  noon  on  a  bright  day  of  autumn 
in  this  terrible  year,  1633,  that  old  Giustino 
Canacci  and  his  son  Bartolommeo  came  out  of 
a  house  in  the  Viadei  Pilastri,  near  the  church  of 
Sant'  Ambrogio,  still  noted  as  the  scene  of  some 
of  the  events  about  to  be  narrated  in  the  follow- 
ing pages.  The  old  man  was  in  his  seventieth 
year ;  the  young  one  about  twenty-five. 

"  There  they  go  !"  said  the  senior,  after  glanc- 
ing up  and  down  the  street ;  "another  house  shut 
up,  and  the  mark  on  the  door  since  last  night. 
Ah !  it's  neighbour  Faldi  this  time !  Well !  well ! 
we  are  here  to-day,  and  gone  to-morrow." 

"  Not  you  !"  said  his  son,  savagely.  "  No 
such  luck  !  You  don't  look  like  going  to-morrow, 
nor  the  day  after  neither." 

"  You'll  look  like  it,  reprobate  that  you  are, 
long  before  you  are  my  age,"  returned  the  sire. 
"A  pretty  life  you  are  leading,  drunk  half  the 
day  and  all  the  night,  and  the  deaths  in  the 
quarter  increasing  every  day  !" 

"  Yes  !  a  proper  sort  of  time  in  Florence  it  is, 
isn't  it,  for  an  old  scarecrow  like  you  to  be 
thinking  of  marrying,  of  all  things  in  the  world  ! 
With  nothing  but  plague  and  famine  all  round 
one,  you  must  needs  want  a  wife — you !  who 
ought  to  be  in  your  grave,  plague  or  no  plague, 
before  now.  Ugh !  It's  disgusting !  You  look 
like  a  bridegroom,  don't  you  ?" 

"  More  like  one,  I  think,  than  you,  my  son, 
at  all  events,"  said  the  old  man,  scanning  with 


a  look  of  unconcealed  aversion  the  debauched, 
discreditable -looking  figure  and  bloatqd  evil 
countenance  of  the  young  man.  "  But  now," 
he  added,  "  since  the  pestilence  won't  take 
either  of  us,  and  it  is  a  pity  but  what  it  should 
clear  the  house  of  one  of  us,  do  you  go  about 
your  business,  which  is  to  gamble  with  some 
rake-hell  or  other  at  the  Garden*  there,  till  you 
are  too  drunk  to  hold  your  cards,  and  let  me 
go  about  mine." 

"  Mine  is  an  honester  business  than  what 
you  are  going  after,  any  way,  you  old  wretch ! 
May  the  murrain  take  you  as  you  pass  through 
the  streets  !"  said  Bartolommeo  Canacci,  as  he 
turned  and  slouched  away  towards  the  tavern, 
while  his  father  commenced  his  walk  in  the  op- 
posite direction. 

It  was  perfectly  true,  that  old  Giustino 
Canacci  was  bent  on  the  preposterous  step  of 
taking  to  himself  a  second  wife,  now,  while 
young  and  old  were  dying  around  him,  and  it 
might  be  supposed  that  marrying  and  giving  in 
marriage  would  have  found  but  small  place  in 
men's  minds.  It  was  true,  also,  that  in  one 
point  of  view  at  all  events,  he  looked  more  fitted 
to  become  a  bridegroom  than  his  reprobate  son. 
He  was  a  hale  and  well-preserved  man,  who 
carried  his  seventy  years  as  well  as  so  heavy  a 
load  could  be  borne,  while  his  son  Bartolommeo 
was  already  old  at  twenty-five.  Beyond  this, 
it  would  have  been  difficult  to  say  which  of  the 
pair  was  the  less  desirable  and  more  unpro- 
mising regarded  in  the  character  of  a  suitor. 
The  countenance  of  each  was  villanously  bad, 
each  in  its  own  way.  There  was  the  same  low 
brow  and  absence  of  forehead  in  both.  But  in  the 
old  man  the  narrow-pinched  temples,  and  the 
backward  slope  of  the  frontal  bone,  indicated 
poverty  and  meanness  of  intellect,  while  the 
equally  low  but  somewhat  protruding  and 
broader  forehead  of  his  son  imparted  a  character 
of  ferocity  and  brutality  to  the  physiognomy. 
The  small  and  twinkling  grey  eyes  of  the  senior, 
set  in  the  centre  of  a  converging  spider's  net 
of  wrinklings,  spoke  plainly  of  low  cunning, 
watchfulness,  and  suspicion.  The  dull  blood- 
shot orbs  of  the  junior,  under  their  penthouse 
of  black  shaggy  brow,  gave  warning  that  the 
haggard  lacklustre  deadness,  which  resulted 
from  habitual  excess,  might  at  small  provoca- 
tion be  changed  to  active  malignity  and  cruelty. 
The  style  of  dress  of  both  father  and  son  was  as 
little  prepossessing  as  might  be.  The  old  man 
looked  mouldy,  threadbare,  and  faded.  The 
young  one  tawdry,  slovenly,  and  wine-stained. 
Shabbiness  and  dirt  were  common  to  both. 

Nevertheless,  true  it  was  that  old  Giustino 
Canacci  was  going  a  wooing ;  going,  moreover, 
in  no  diffident  mood ;  but  with  a  very  tolerable 
assurance  that  his  suit  would  be  a  successful 
one.  For  it  was,  in  a  word,  the  old  story.  The 
old  man  had  seen  an  article  which  he  fancied 
suited  him — miserable  old  fool — and  had  deter- 
mined on  buying  it.  Not  that  Signer  Canacci 
was  a  wealthy  man,  far  from  it ;  but  he  was 


*  A  tavern  so  called,  existing  at  that  time  in  the 
Via  del  Pilastri. 
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"  pauper  in  sere  suo ;"  lie  had  wherewithal  to 
live,  and  to  keep  a  wife,  too,  in  decent  comfort 
and  quite  respectable  idleness.  The  house  from 
which  he  had  just  issued  with  that  amiable  son 
of  his  was  his  own,  and  was  a  something  more 
than  decent  and  respectable  home.  And  then 
the  times  !  Amid  the  universal  distress,  and 
misery,  and  precariousness,  money  was  money, 
even  ever  so  little  of  it;  and  a  home  was  a 
home,  even  though  shared  with  such  a  partner 
as  Signer  Canacci.  The  matrimonial  market, 
like  every  other  market,  was  dreadfully  de- 
pressed. Who  thought  of  marrying  in  those 
days  of  terror  ?  Why,  there  were  girls  in  every 
street,  very  eligible  ones  too,  orphans  without 
the  assurance  of  bread  to  eat  or  roof-tree  to 
cover  them  for  four-and-twenty  hours  to  come  ; 
and  more  dreading  to  become  so  with  every  re- 
turning morning,  and  looking  into  the  black 
hopeless  future  with  despairing  eyes.  How 
many  fathers  of  well-conditioned  families,  re- 
duced to  ruin  by  the  hardness  of  the  times  and 
the  stagnation  of  all  business,  looking,  too,  to  the 
probability  from  day  to  day  of  leaving  an  un- 
protected daughter  adrift  upon  the  distracted 
world  of  that  miserable,  reckless,  and  disorga- 
nised society,  would  jump  at  the  chance  of 
securing  for  them  the  snug  and  safe,  though  mo- 
dest competence,  assured  to  the  mistress  of  Casa 
Canacci  !  "  Yes,  yes  !"  thought  old  Giustino  to 
himself,  "  if  the  times  are  good  for  nothing  else, 
they  are  good  for  finding  a  wife.  Not  much 
danger  of  a  refusal  of  a  good  home  now-a-days  !" 

Pleasing  himself  with  these  reflections,  the 
old  man  went  on  his  errand,  walking  firmly  and 
uprightly  through  the  streets,  now  beginning  to 
have  some  stir  and  movement  in  them  as  the 
hour  of  noon  drew  near. 

Taking  his  way  towards  the  Arno,  he  passed 
across  the  large  open  square  in  front  of  the 
church  of  Santa  Croce.  There,  in  one  of  the 
houses  forming  the  side  of  the  square  opposite 
to  the  west  front  of  the  church,  was  situated 
one  of  those  places  for  the  gratuitous  distribu- 
tion of  food,  which  had  recently  been  established 
in  various  parts  of  the  city  by  the  young  grand- 
duke,  then  in  his  twenty-third  year,  as  a  mea- 
sure of  relief  to  his  starving  subjects.  The 
attempt  was  well  intended;  but,  carried  into 
effect  with  the  rude  simplicity  and  ignorance 
characteristic  of  the  time  and  people,  it  was 
not  only  as  inefficient  for  good  as  those  other 
provisions  against  pestilence  and  famine  which 
have  been  alluded  to,  but,  like  them,  was  pro- 
ductive of  very  serious  increase  of  the  calami- 
ties it  was  meant  to  alleviate.  A  modicum  of 
the  coarsest. and  cheapest  food  was  given  to 
any  applicant.  Those  who  are  not  really  pressed 
by  want,  thought  the  prince  and  his  counsellors, 
will  not  seek  so  uninviting  a  meal.  A  modern 
relieving  officer  would  have  known  better.  All 
those  who  previously  had,  by  dint  of  striving, 
succeeded  in  obtaining  wherewithal  to  keep 
body  and  soul  together,  found  it  more  agreeable 
to  do  this  at  the  duke's  cost  than  by  their  own 
exertions.  And,  of  course,  increased  pauperisation 
rapidly  followed  the  establishment  of  the  grand- 


ducal  relieving  kitchens.  It  followed,  more- 
over, from  the  simplicity  of  the  plan  of  giving 
the  food  to  the  first  comer,  that  those  who  were 
least  entitled  to  relief  were  by  far  the  most 
sure  of  obtaining  it.  The  stout  pair  of  shoulders, 
that  might  have  earned  a  bit  of  bread  for  their 
owner,  thrust  aside  the  emaciated  wretch  al- 
ready half-starved,  the  aged  crone,  or  fragile 
girl,  who  had  nought  but  an  alms  between  them 
and  absolute  starvation.  And  a  scene  of  fight- 
ing, screaming,  pushing,  despairing,  cursing,  was 
daily  reproduced  in  front  of  the  distribution 
places,  which  added  a  characteristic  feature  to  the 
other  painful  and  disorderly  sights  and  sounds 
that  made  the  streets  of  Florence  horrible. 

The  hour  of  noon  struck  as  Signer  Giustino 
was  passing  by  that  end  of  the  large  piazza.  It 
was  the  time  at  which  the  distribution  began. 
And  immediately  as  the  hour  was  struck  from 
the  neighbouring  tower  of  the  Palazzo  Vec- 
chio,  the  crowd,  which  had  for  an  hour  or 
more  been  collected  in  front  of  the  door,  began 
to  sway  and  undulate  as  if  shaken  by  a  tempest 
wind.  Every  voice  was  raised.  The  men  cursed 
and  pushed,  the  women  screamed  and  scratched. 
There  was  small  hope  for  the  most  help- 
less and  hopeless  among  them.  Yet  the  first 
served  at  the  hatch-door  that  day  was  a  woman 
evidently  half  starved  and  old.  With  desperate 
tenacity  the  miserable  creature  had  clung  on  by 
a  huge  iron  ring  on  the  door,  and  had  so,  despite 
bufferings  and  imprecations,  succeeded  in  keep- 
ing the  place  she  had  secured  by  being  the  ear- 
liest comer  hours  ago  in  the  morning.  Having 
received  her  dole,  which  she  forthwith  enveloped 
in  a  portion  of  the  rags  which  hung  about  her 
to  secure  it  from  the  greedy  hands  around, 
she  was  speedily  and  roughly  hustled  out  from 
the  throng,  and  thus  reached  the  outskirts  of  it, 
half  dead  with  long  fasting,  long  standing,  and 
struggling.  Then  appeared  the  ruling  passion 
which  had  given  the  poor  creature  the  force  to 
withstand  the  buffetings  of  the  crowd  and  the 
fatigue  of  the  long  struggle.  Outside  the  crowd, 
on  a  door-step  close  to  the  spot  where  old  Gius- 
tino stood  amusedly  looking  on  at  the  throng 
fighting  for  life,  on  the  "sauve  marl  magno" 
principle,  sat  a  wan  emaciated  figure,  a  girl  of 
some  seventeen  years,  who  had  been  pretty 
once.  To  her  the  victorious  mother  brought 
the  mess  of  beans,  the  produce  of  her  hard  fight 
and  long  endurance.  It  was  only  in  a  mother 
that  spirit  could  thus  conquer  matter  in  that 
dire  strife,  for  the  starving  girl  eagerly  devoured 
the  entire  pittance,  while  the  old  woman  looked 
on  with  eyes  in  which  the  wolfish  expression  of 
her  own  extreme  animal  need  was  strangely 
blended  with  satisfaction  at  the  relief  of  pangs 
sharper  to  her  than  her  own. 

Signer  Canacci  laughed  a  sardonic  laugh  as 
he  looked  on  at  the  pair. 

"  Ah  !"  said  he  to  himself,  "  now  that  is  just 
what  I  should  like  Caterina  to  see  with  her  own 
eyes.  Yes,  that  is  what  girls  no  worse  off  than 
she  may  easily  come  to  no\v-a-days.  Better,  I 
think,  to  be  La  Signora  Canacci,  with  a  good 
house  over  one's  head,  and  a  decent  meal  on  the 
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table  every  day.  Yes,  yes,  Caterina  will  know 
on  which  side  her  bread  is  buttered  ;  she  will 
say  'Yes  !'  fast  enough,  and  'Thank  you,  sir  !' 
into  the  bargain." 

Muttering  thus  to  himself  the  old  man  con- 
tinued his  way  to  the  Lung'arno,  as  the  street 
is  called  which  runs  along  the  river  bank,  form- 
ing a  magnificent  terrace  from  one  end  of  the 
city  to  the  other.  It  is  more  magnificent  now 
than  it  was  at  the  date  of  this  narrative.  For 
after  having  remained  much  as  it  was  in  the 
seventeenth  century  till  within  these  two  years, 
it  has  recently  been  embellished  and  widened  by 
new  river-walls  and  parapets  and  other  ameliora- 
tions after  the  fashion  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
But  such  improvements  can  rarely  be  attained 
in  the  mediaeval  cities  of  Italy,  save  at  the  cost 
of  destroying  some  interesting  memorial  of  the 
past.  And  here  on  the  Lung'arno,  just  where 
Signer  Canacci  emerged  on  it  from  the  narrow 
streets  behind  it,  the  very  smart  cut-stone  front 
of  a  specially  hideous  new  Bank  and  Chamber  of 
Commerce  now  occupies  the  spot  on  which  stood, 
a  few  months  ago,  one  of  the  most  singular  and 
picturesque  structures  in  Florence.  It  was  a 
huge  dyeing  establishment,  which  had  remained 
unchanged,  amid  so  many  changes  around  it, 
since  the  days  when  the  dyed  woollens  of  Flo- 
rence were  celebrated  in  every  part  of  Europe, 
and  formed  one  of  the  principal  sources  of  the 
vast  wealth  of  the  old  republic.  That  industry, 
like  every  other,  had  languished  and  declined 
under  the  grand-dukes  ;  but  it  was  still  carried 
on  in  this  spot,  as  indeed  it  was  till  the  dyers 
were,  much  against  their  will,  turned  out  the 
other  day  by  the  genius  of  modern  improvement. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  the  old  dyeing-house 
•was  beautiful,  that  it  bore  the  slightest  resem- 
blance to  any  order  of  architecture  ever  heard 
of,  or  that  to  the  eye  of  any  city -survey  or,  archi- 
tect, or  sanitary  reformer,  it  was  even  decent. 
But  it  was  very  strange,  very  unlike  anything 
else  in  the  nineteenth-century  world,  and  withal 
singularly  picturesque.  From  vaults  below  the 
level  of  the  street  four  or  five  huge  cavernous 
mouths  opened  on  the  public  way,  from  which 
dense  bodies  of  vapour  were  always  issuing  forth, 
while  bare-armed  and  strangely-tinted  figures 
might  be  dimly  described  around  steaming  vats 
in  the  chiaroscuro  of  the  den  within.  Piles  and 
acres  of  newly-dyed  goods  were  heaped  around 
these  doorways,  or  hung  out  to  dry  on  the  op- 
posite parapet-wall,  in  innocent  ignorance  of  the 
most  rudimentary  ideas  of  street  police  or  the 
rights  of  his  majesty  the  Public;  but  to  the 
great  delight  of  any  disciple  of  Prout  in  want 
of  a  bit  of  colour.  The  walls  of  the  building 
over  these  vaults  reached  only  to  the  height  of 
one  story.  But  above  that,  raised  on  timbers  at 
the  height  of  about  two  stories  more,  and  thus 
covering  a  vast  space  of  open  terrace,  was  such 
a  roof  as  never  entered  into  the  mind  of  a  mo- 
dern builder  to  conceive.  There  must  have  been 
timber  enough  in  it  to  have  furnished  forth  a  dozen 
'  Prospect  -  rows,"  or  "Belleview- buildings." 
The  huge  beams — each  a  tree  from  thepine  forests 
of  the  Apennines — crossed  each  other  in  every 


possible  direction  and  at  every  imaginable  angle. 
And  high  in  air  was  the  enormous  beetle-browed 
roof,  with  its  mellow-coloured  red  tiling,  pro- 
jecting far  on  all  sides  beyond  the  basement  of 
the  structure.  Then  must  be  imagined  all  the 
wondrous  play  of  light  and  shadow  as  the  rays 
of  an  Italian  sun  darted  in  and  lost  themselves 
among  that  quaint  forest  of  timbers ;  and  further, 
the  effect  of  the  long  pendant  draperies  of  newly 
and  brightly-dyed  stuffs  hung  up  here  and  there 
among  the  recesses  of  the  labyrinth  of  beams  ; 
and  then  it  will  be  understood  that  the  old  roof 
of  the  dyers  was  a  bit  of  Florence  dear  to  an 
artist's  heart. 

And  there  it  stood  unchanged  for  more  than 
two  centuries  after  Signor  Giustino  Canacci's 
visit.  Now  it  is  gone,  and  a  prim,  more-or-less- 
Palladian  Bank  stands  in  its  place. 

As  Signor  Canacci  passed  along  the  front  of 
the  building,  he  saw  the  man  he  was  in  search 
of,  sitting  listlessly  on  a  little  bench  at  the 
entrance  to  one  of  the  vaults  which  have  been 
described.  Each  of  these  was  tenanted  by  a 
different  member  of  the  trade,  although  the 
terrace  above  and  the  roof  were  in  common  to 
all  of  them.  Time  had  been  when  Pasquale* 
Bassi  was  a  flourishing  and  well-to-do  citizen  ; 
but  "  the  times"  had  well-nigh  ruined  him,  as 
they  had  many  others.  His  wife  and  a  son 
had  died  recently  of  the  plague.  One  daughter, 
Caterina,  remained  to  him.  If  the  pestilence 
spared  him,  it  seemed  that  the  task  of  maintain- 
ing her  and  himself  in  decent  respectability 
would  become  every  day  a  more  difficult  one. 
And  if  it  struck  him  down,  she  would  be  left 
wholly  unprotected  and  unprovided  on  the  world 
— and  on  such  a  world  ! 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  was  not  strange 
that  the  poor  dyer,  instead  of  hurrying  home  to 
his  dinner  at  noon,  sat  sadly  thinking  at  the 
door  of  his  nearly  empty  and  idle  workshop. 

"  Good  day,  friend  Pasquale,"  said  Giustino, 
as  he  came  up  to  him ;  "  how  goes  the  world 
with  you  this  morning  ?" 

"  Ah  !  Messer  Giustino !  Your  servant  I  Will 
you  walk  into  my  poor  place  ?" 

"  No,  my  friend ;  let  us  have  a  little  talk  here. 
Fresh  air  and  the  sky  for  ceiling,  is  better  than 
many  a  chamber  in  these  days." 

"  That's  true,  signore,  God  knows  !"  returned 
the  dyer,  making  room  for  his  visitor  on  the 
little  bench. 

"And  how  goes  business  ?  Nothing  to  brag 
of,  eh  ?''  said  the  old  man,  sitting  down. 

"  Nothing  can  be  worse,  Messer  Giustino ; 
and  yet  I  suppose  it  mil  be  worse,  for  we  are 
not  starved  to  death  yet !" 

"  Nay !  there  is  surely  less  danger  of  that 
than  usual.  There  is  such  a  good  chance  of 
escaping  it  by  dying  of  the  plague.  But  it  is,  I 
admit,  a  comfortable  thing  in  these  times  to 
depend  on  no  man  and  no  business  for  one's  bed 
and  board." 


*  The  maiden  family  name  of  Caterina  is  not 
mentioned  by  the  chroniclers.  That  in  the  text, 
therefore,  is  fictitious.  The  other  names  are  his- 
torical. 
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"Ay  !  for  my  part  I  wish  I  was  out  of  it  all, 
one  way  or  other.  If  it  were  not  for  Caterina, 
1  would  not  cross  the  street  to  avoid  the 
murrain." 

"  My  dear  friend,  don't  let  the  Signora  Cate- 
rina stand  in  your  way  in  the  matter.  Here  I 
am  to  renew  my  proposal  and  receive  your 
answer.  I  offer  Caterina  a  sure  and  comfortable 
home,  and  a  respectable  position  at  my  death. 
Have  you  made  your  reflections  ?  Is  it  to  be  a 
match  ?" 

"  Of  course,  illustrissimoSignore  Giustino,the 
proposal  of  such  an  alliance  is  too  great  an 
honour  for  our  poor  house ;  and  most  true  it  is 
that  in  such  a  time  it  would  be  an  unspeakable 
comfort  to  settle  my  poor  motherless  girl  so  un- 
exceptionably.  But  pardon  me  if  I  allude  to  one 
circumstance  that  causes  me  some  misgiving.  II 
Signore  Bartolommeo,  your  excellent  son !  Do  you 
think  that  his  residence  with  so  young  a  mother- 
in-law  would — that  is,  might,  perhaps " 

"  Caro  mio !  what  are  you  dreaming  of  ? 
Assuredly  I  should  never  ask  Caterina  to  live 
in  the  house  with  Bartolommeo.  But  hark,  in 
your  ear.  I  am  tired  of  living  in  the  house  with 
him  myself.  Out  he  goes,  and  that  to-morrow. 
And  after  all  it  will  not  be  much  difference  to 
him,  for  he  well-nigh  lives  at  the  pothouse  as  it 
is.  No,  no  !  Put  Bartolommeo  quite  out  of 
the  question." 

"  Honestly,  most  respected  sir,  under  other 
circumstances,  I  might  have  wished — certainly 
not  a  more  honourable  establishment  for  my 
poor  Caterina;  indeed,  we  never  could  have 
aspired  to  such  an  alliance — but,  to  speak 
frankly,  a  husband  more  of  her  own  time  of 
life.  She  is  not  yet  sixteen,  la  poveretta!" 
added  the  father,  with  a  heavy  sigh ;  "  but 
paying  due  attention  to  the  just  reflections  your 
worship  has  put  before  me,  I  do  think  that  I 
cannot  do  better  for  my  poor  girl  than  accept 
your  honourable  and  flattering  proposals." 

"  Basta  !  that's  settled,  then.  And  now,  my 
poor  Pasquale,  is  it  not  a  comfort  to  think  that 
you  may  die  in  peace  of  the  plague  to-morrow, 
and  leave  Caterina  well  provided  for  ?" 

"  Signore,  it  is  a  conifort.  She  is  all  I  have 
left ;  and  she  was  always,  as  your  worship 
knows,  the  sunbeam  in  our  poor  house;  as 
good  a  girl,  Signor  Giustino,  as  ever  father  and 
mother  had — docile,  obedient,  gentle,  loving, 
modest,  always  contented  to  be  at  home,  never 

§idding  after  admiration ;  and  you  know,  Signor 
iustino,  whether  she  has  had  temptation  in 
that  line !  A  good  girl,  Signor  Canacci,  a  good 
girl ;  and  I  trust  she  may  make  a  dutiful  wife." 

"  I  doubt  it  not,  my  friend  !  A  home-keep- 
ing daughter  will  make  a  home-keeping  wife ;  and 
that  is  what  I  want.  Now  I  will  go  straight  to 
Messer  Jacopo  Buonaccorsi,  and  tell  him  to  pre- 
pare the  contract.  We  won't  lose  time,  for  who 
knows  how  much  we  may  have  of  it  ?  When 
shall  I  come  and  have  a  talk  with  Caterina  ?" 

"To-night  after  the  Ave  Maria,  if  you  will, 
Ser  Giustino." 

"  Hum !  .  .  .  .  after  the  Ave  Maria  ?  .  .  .  . 
I  like  to  be  at  home,  with  my  doors  well  shut 


and  bolted,  after  the  Ave  Maria,  friend  Pasquale. 
It's  not  good  walking  in  the  streets  after  sun- 
down now-a-days  in  Florence.  Suppose  we  say 
to-morrow,  at  this  hour  ?" 
_  "  At  your  pleasure,  Signor  Giustino.  Cate- 
rina shall  expect  you  at  mid-day  to-morrow." 

"  God  have  you  then  in  his  keeping,  my  good 
Pasquale,  till  this  time  to-morrow." 

"  Signor  Giustino,  I  kiss  your  hands.  At 
this  hour  to-morrow." 

And  so  the  ruined  dyer  and  his  proposed 
son-in-law  parted. 

As  soon  as  the  latter  was  out  of  sight,  Pas- 
quale Bassi  rose  slowly  from  his  seat,  and  walked 
with  downcast  eyes  and  thoughtful  brow  to- 
wards the  desolate  home  in  a  neighbouring 
street,  where  Caterina  was  expecting  his  mid- 
day return  from  the  workshop,  to  announce  to 
her  the  destiny  that  awaited  her.  But  it  must  not 
be  imagined  from  the  poor  dyer's  evident  heavy- 
heart  edness,  that  his  care  was  caused  by  any 
such  feelings  as  might  be  supposed  to  darken  the 
heart  of  an  English  nineteenth-century  father, 
about  to  make  a  similar  communication  to  his 
daughter.  It  was  rather  the  general  aspect  of  the 
times  and  his  own  imminent  ruin  that  caused 
the  Florentine  father's  melancholy.  Few  such, 
probably,  in  his  position  would  have  admitted, 
even  to  the  extent  Pasquale  Bassi  had  in  his 
conversation  with  Canacci,  that  a  vounger 
bridegroom  would  have  been  more  desirable 
than  a  match  with  a  patrician  living  in  his  own 
house  and  independently  on  liis  own  means.  The 
prevailing  feelings  and  ideas  with  regard  to 
marriage  were  such,  and  similar  unions  were  so 
far  from  rare,  that  none  of  the  repugnance  was 
likely  to  be  felt,  either  by  the  girl  thus  sold  or 
by  her  family,  which  a  similar  proposal  would 
excite  in  a  sounder  and  healthier  state  of  society. 

So,  when  Pasquale  Bassi  reached  the  still  de- 
cent but  sadly  desolate  home,  from  which  two 
of  its  inmates  had  recently  been  snatched  by 
the  pestilence,  and  much  of  its  material  plenishing 
carried  off  by  the  distress  arising  from  it,  and 
found  poor  Cateriua  sitting  in  solitude  at  the 
window  waiting  for  him,  the  news  he  brought  her 
produced  none  of  the  emotion  which  differently 
situated  and  differently  bred  damsels  might  have 
felt.  She  was  sitting  disconsolately  enough,  with 
her  distaff  at  her  shoulder  and  the  spindle  be- 
tween her  fingers;  but  they  had  forgotten  to 
twirl  it.  Her  head  had  fallen  on  her  bosom, 
and  her  mind  was  busy  with  the  utter  hopeless- 
ness of  the  prospect  before  and  around  her. 

"  Caterina,  my  child,"  said  the  father,  "  I 
have  had  Messer  Giustino  with  me.  He  came 
for  my  answer ;  and  he  is  to  be  here  at  mid-day 
to-morrow.  He  has  now  gone  to  his  lawyer  to 
order  the  contract  to  be  prepared.  My  child  1 
my  child !"  added  he,  after  a  long  pause,  "  God 
grant  that  it  may  be  well  with  thee !" 

"  But,  father  !  that  horrible  man — that  son  of 
his — that  Bartolommeo  !" 

"  I  spoke  of  that,  my  Caterina ;  and  Ser  Gius- 
tino said  that  he  would  no  longer  live  in  the 
house — that  he  himself  could  not  live  with  him." 

"  Ah !  that  is  a  great  point  gained,  my  dearest 
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father !  That  was  my  greatest  dread.  With  Ser 
Giustino  I  shall  do  very  well,  doubt  it  not.  He 
-means  well;  and  I  will  do  my  duty  by  him. 
But  I  am  loth  to  leave  you,  my  father— all 
alone  here,"  she  added,  with  a  glance  round 
the  desolate  room,  "and  in  such  times,  too  !" 

"  I  have  got  it  in  my  head,  Caterina  mia,  that 
it  is  I  who  will  leave  you  before  long.  And 
you  may  guess  whether  my  mind  is  easier  at 
the  thought  of  leaving  you,  at  least  in  a  safe  and 
honourable  home." 

"  My  own  darling  father!  do  not  talk  in  that 
manner.  All  will  yet  bewell.  These  dreadful  days 
will  pass  away,  the  business  will  revive,  and  we 
shall  talk  over  the  bad  time  of  the  pestilence 
often  of  a  winter  evening  in  Casa  Canacci." 

"  So  be  it,  my  child  !"  returned  the  broken- 
spirited  father,  striving  to  shake  off  his  depres- 
sion and  black  presentiments.  "  So  be  it,  my 
own  Caterina!  And  now,  darling,  I  must  go 
to  our  good  friend  Beppo  Fierli,  to  tell  him  to 
see  Messer  Giustino's  lawyer  on  our  part." 

And  Caterina  was  again  left  in  complete  soli- 
tude to  meditate  on  the  new  life  before  her. 

Thus  was  definitively  settled  the  marriage  of 
the  loveliest  girl  in  Florence — for  such  all  the 
old  chroniclers,  who  have  recorded  these  facts, 
agree  in  declaring  her  to  have  been  —  in  her 
sixteenth  year,  witb  a  dirty,  disagreeable,  mean- 
minded  old  man,  aged  enough  to  be  her  grand- 
father. And  Heaven  was  called  on  to  bless  the 
union ;  and  the  parties  to  the  monstrous  bar- 
gain hoped  that  good  would  come  to  them  of 
it ;  and  Caterina  went  to  her  new  home  honestly 
meaning  to  "  do  her  duty"  by  her  husband. 

CHAPTER  II.   A  FLORENTINE   HOME  IN  THE 
SEVENTEENTH   CENTURY. 

So  Messer  Giustino  Canacci — or  del  Canacci — 
for  it  would  seem  from  some  of  the  chronicles 
that  he  was  entitled  to  the  "  particle  noble," 
which  indicated  his  patrician  birth  and  quality — 
Messer  Giustino  dei  Canacci  bought  his  lovely 
young  wife  dirt  cheap,  in  consequence  of  the 
hardness  of  the  times,  and  the  depression  of  the 
market  for  that  as  for  other  articles.  And 
pretty  Caterina  Bassi,  who,  as  her  father  said, 
with  perfect  truth,  had  for  sixteen  years  been 
as  good  a  girl  and  dutiful  a  daughter  as  parents 
could  wish  to  have,  the  stay  of  their  age  and  the 
sunshine  of  their  house  —  pretty  innocent 
Caterina  went  to  her  new  home  very  thought- 
fully, purposing,  as  she  said,  "  to  do  her  duty" 
by  her  septuagenarian  husband. 

What  precisely  was  her  idea  of  this  duty  to 
be  done,  it  might  probably  be  somewhat  difficult 
to  investigate.  It,  of  course,  was  the  result  of 
the  teaching,  avowed  and  unavowed,  conscious 
and  unconscious,  which  she  had  received  from 
the  religious  theories  and  the  social  practices  in 
vogue  around  her.  This  much,  however,  is  at  all 
events  clear,  that  according  to  Nature's  view 
of  the  matter,  poor  Caterina  might  as  well 
have  undertaken  to  do  her  duty  as  Emperor  of 
China.  What  could  have  been  her  duty  in  the 
matter,  unless  to  every  proposition  of  such 
marriage  to  oppose  utter  and  unbending  refusal. 


"  No  !  It  is  in  flagrant  opposition  to  the 
supreme  law,  the  clearest,  most  indubitable, 
most  unchangeable  law  of  God  !  Ever  no ! 
Death  rather !"  But  how  could  the  performance 
of  any  such  duty  as  this  be  expected  from  a 
poor  little  sixteen-year-old  subject  of  Ferdi- 
nando  de'  Medici,  and  docile  daughter  of 
Mother  Church  ?  A  loveless  marriage  is  a  sin 
against  nature,  fatal,  irremedial,  from  which  no 
good,  but  evil  only  and  further  sin,  can  arise — on 
which  no  blessing  can  be  hoped — a  sin  excusable 
by  no  conceivable  circumstances  — justifiable 
by  no  plea  whatsoever  of  antagonistic  or  ante- 
cedent obligations.  But  if,  strange  as  it  is,  this 
eternal  truth  is  not  invariably  recognised,  and 
universally  acted  on  even  in  enlightened  nine- 
teenth-century England,  what  could  be  expected 
from  seventeenth-century  Catholic  Florence  ! 
And  the  worst  of  it  is,  that  the  moral  govern- 
ment of  this  world  is  like  the  law  that  governs 
a  long  arithmetical  operation.  One  figure  wrong 
in  the  top  line,  and  your  whole  sum  comes  out 
hopelessly  wrong  in  every  part.  Actions  will 
produce  their  proper  necessary  and  ordained 
consequences.  A  wrong  step,  moralists  con- 
stantly tell  us,  ever  increases  the  difficulty  of 
stepping  aright  afterwards.  But  it  is  the  special 
penalty  attached  to  some  false  steps,  that  they 
render  a  perfectly  upright  walk  for  the  future 
impossible.  An  error  has  come  into  the  calcula- 
tion. The  sum  cannot,  thenceforward,  be 
worked  correctly. 

So  Caterina  went  to  the  decent  and  respectable 
old  family  house  of  the  Canacci,  in  the  Via  dei 
Pilastri,  to  do  her  unnatural  and  impossible  duty. 

Old  Giustino,  on  his  part,  seems  to  have  per- 
formed the  conditions  under  which  he  effected 
his  purchase.  The  brutal  drunkard,  Bartolom- 
meo,  ceased  to  be  an  inmate  of  the  house, 
though  his  occasional  visits  continued  to  be  a 
source  of  trouble  to  Caterina ;  but  not  more,  or 
perhaps  so  much  so,  as  to  the  old  man  himself. 
The  "  safe  and  assured  bed  and  board"  had  been 
duly  forthcoming.  The  mid-day  meal  and  the 
evening  supper  followed  each  other  with  the 
most  monotonously  regular  certainty ;  and  there 
were  no  anxieties  on  this  score  for  the  morrow. 
In  prospect  this  had  appeared  to  the  ruined 
artisan's  daughter  in  her  naked  home,  to  be  well- 
nigh  all  that  was  needed  for  happiness  on  earth. 
The  hopes  and  aspirations  of  the  storm-tossed 
seaman  in  imminent  danger  of  wreck,  limit 
themselves  to  the  safety  and  repose  of  the  har- 
bour. And  for  a  while  the  security  of  the 
asylum  she  had  reached  seemed  to  fill  in  the 
fruition  of  it  all  the  space  in  her  mind  which  it 
had  occupied  when  looked  forward  to  from  amid 
the  risks  and  perils  of  her  previous  position ; 
the  more  so  that  she  had  found  herself  able,  in 
one  way  or  another,  to  afford  some  assistance  to 
her  father. 

The  dead  solitude,  too,  in  which  she  lived  in 
Casa  Canacci,  and  the  strictly  home-keeping 
habits,  which  fell  in  with  Signor  Giustino's  ways 
and  wishes,  appeared  in  those  early  days  of  her 
married  life  to  add  to  the  grateful  sense  of 
security  by  shutting  out  all  those  miserable 
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sights  and  sounds  and  dangers  with  which  the 
plague-stricken  city  was  rife. 

The  only  source  of  interest,  moreover,  which 
remained  to  her  outside  the  doors  of  her  home, 
was  very  shortly  taken  from  her.  For  poor 
Pasquale  Bassi  was  stricken  by  the  pestilence  in 
the  last  days  of  its  virulence,  and  followed,  as  lie 
said  he  should,  his  wife  and  son  to  the  grave. 

Thus  Caterina  was  left  alone  in  the  world 
with  her  aged  husband. 

And  by  the  spring  of  the  next  year  the  plague 
had  ceased.  The  Miserecordia  bell  was  no 
longer  heard  booming  its  sinister  call  over  the 
city  almost  every  hour  of  the  day  and  night. 
Valdarno  and  its  enclosing  hills  were  once  more 
bright  and  smiling  with  the  promise  of  abundant 
corn,  wine,  and  oil.  The  extreme  pressure  of 
scarcity  decreased  gradually ;  and  the  Floren- 
tines made  haste  to  forget  the  black  days  through 
which  they  had  passed. 

But  all  this  brought  no  change  to  the  mo- 
notonous dreamy  life  of  the  inmates  of  the  still 
old  house  in  the  Via  dei  Pilastri.  There  the 
noontide  meal  and  the  evening  meal  still  followed 
each  other  with  imperturbable  regularity,  and 
the  morning  and  the  evening  made  up  each  un- 
eventful day,  unvaried  save  by  the  Sunday  and 
Feast-day  visits  to  the  neighbouring  church  of 
Sant'  Ambrogio.  And  Caterina,  having  left  a 
year  behind  her  the  anxieties,  the  privations, 
and  the  labour  of  her  maiden  life,  was  now  in 
her  seventeenth  year,  though  somewhat  paled, 
like  a  flower  shut  from  the  sunlight,  more 
beautiful  than  ever. 

But  unfailing  succession  of  dinners  and  sup- 
pers, even  though  the  prospect  of  such  be 
stretched  out  with  unbroken  continuity  into  the 
future,  will  not — so  perversely  constituted  is 
the  human  heart — suffice  to  ensure  happiness  or 
even  placid  contentment.  Especially  they  fail 
to  do  so  to  a  heart  and  mind  of  just  seventeen 
years'  experience  of  life.  It  was  in  vain  that 
Caterina,  marvelling  at  the  change  that  was 
creeping  over  her,  strove  to  call  back  her 
imagination  to  the  days  when  such  tranquil 
security  as  that  of  her  present  life  appeared  to 
her  a  haven  of  rest,  beyond  which  she  had 
nothing  to  ask  of  fate.  In  vain  she  taxed  her- 
self with  capricious  fickleness,  and  questioned 
her  heart  as  to  the  causes  of  the  change.  She 
could  not  understand  it.  But  the  fact  was 
there.  An  unspeakable  weariness  seemed  to 
extend  itself  from  day  to  day,  like  a  spreading 
dry-rot,  over  her  life.  It  all  seemed  empty. 
There  was  a  feeling  of  a  great  craving  void  in 
her  heart,  craving  unmistakably ;  but  craving  for 
what  ?  She  spent  dull  idle  hours  in  wearily  think- 
ing over  the  question,  and  found  no  answer  to  it. 
*  *  *  * 

Thus  much  of  the  story  to  be  told  may  be  au- 
thentically gathered  out  of  the  chronicles,  which 
have  preserved  for  us  this  specimen  bit,  cut  out 
from  the  life  of  the  seventeenth  century.  At  this 
point  the  slide  is  suddenly  withdrawn  from  the 
magic  lantern;  the  light  is  put  out;  and  the  house 
in  the  Via  dei  Pilastri,  with  its  inmates,  vanish 
into  darkness.  The  next  slide  projects  on 


the  magic  circumscribed  circle  of  light,  a  scene 
some  four  years  later  in  date.  There  would  be 
very  little  difficulty  in  filling  up  the  chasm  be- 
tween the  two  periods  with  very  satisfactory 
assurance  of  truthfulness.  But  as  the  reader 
can  do  this  for  himself  quite  as  well  as  the 
writer  could  do  it  for  him,  and  as  it  is  intended 
to  present  here  only  what  is  warranted  by  the 
record,  the  raree-show  shall  reopen  with  the 
spring  of  1638. 

*  *  *  * 

Five  years  have  elapsed  since  we  left  Caterina, 
in  her  seventeenth  year,  "  doing  her  duty  "  to 
her  husband,  then  in  his  seventieth.  She  is 
now  twenty-two  and  he  seventy-five — and  the 
wifely  duty  has  become  somewhat  simplified. 
For,  five  years  beyond  the  three  score  and  ten 
make  deep  marks  in  their  passage. 

It  was  the  third  hour  of  the  night,  as  the  old 
chronicles  have  it,  reckoning  after  the  Italian 
manner — not  yet  abandoned  in  remote  parts  of 
the  country — from  sundown,  which  was  called 
"  the  twenty-four" — the  third  hour  of  the  night 
in  Casa  Canacci,  which  at  that  season  of  the 
year  must  have  been  about  ten  o'clock.  The 
mistress  of  the  house  was  in  a  sitting-room  on 
the  ground  floor,  at  the  back  of  it,  looking  into 
a  very  small  garden;  and  was  occupied,  assisted 
by  a  neat  and  pretty  maid-servant,  some  five  or 
six  years  older  than  herself,  in  preparing  a  table 
for  supper. 

The  five  years,  which  had  sped  Ser  Giustino 
so  rapidly  onward  in  his  down-hill  path,  had 
apparently  done  little  or  nothing  towards  ad- 
vancing his  beautiful  wife  on  her  way  to 
the  top  of  it.  She  was,  if  anything,  more 
lovely  than  ever.  Something,  perhaps,  may 
have  been  due  to  the  style  of  her  attire, 
which  was  strikingly  different  from  what  it  had 
been  in  the  first  years  of  her  married  life.  It 
had  then  been  almost  monastic  in  its  unadorn- 
iug  simplicity.  Now,  without  making  any  pre- 
tence to  the  splendour  which  was  then  in 
vogue  among  the  noble  and  wealthy,  it  was 
entirely  modish  in  fashion,  and  worn  with  that 
provocative  grace  which  is  the  prerogative 
of  those  women  only,  who,  in  the  envious  lan- 
guage of  those  ungifted  with  it,  "  lay  themselves 
out  for  admiration."  Somewhat  also  of  in- 
creased charm  may  have  been  attributable  to  a 
very  evident  change  of  mind,  and  consequent 
change  of  manner.  The  old  dull  listlessness 
was  gone.  The  heavy  vacant  eye  had  acquired 
brightness  and  animation.  The  languid  weary- 
seeming  step  had  become  brisk  and  alert.  All 
the  old  passivity  and  apathetic  sense  of  the 
emptiness  of  life  had  vanished.  Something  had 
evidently  come  into  the  circle  of  her  life  which 
had  given  it  an  interest  and  zest  of  some  sort. 
Yet  any  observer,  whose  attention  had  been 
sharpened  by  a  real  interest  in  the  young  wife's 
welfare,  would  hardly  have  been  satisfied  with 
her  manner  and  bearing.  Hers  was  not  the  air 
that  speaks  of  tranquil  happiness  and  well- 
assured  contentment.  The  bright  eye  was  too 
brilliant.  Was  there  the  fever  of  excitement  in  it? 
The  alert  step  was  too  alert.  Did  its  move- 
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tnents  perchance  indicate  nervous  exaltation  ?  At 
all  events,  the  ever-beautiful  Caterina  was  greatly 
changed. 

"  There  goes  the  hour  !"  she  said  to  her  at- 
tendant, as  they  both  were  busying  themselves 
about  the  table.  "  What  o'clock  was  it,  Nina, 
when  you  gave  the  padrone  his  broth  ?" 

"  Oh  !  more  than  an  hour  ago,"  replied  the 

Eretty  Abigail ;  "  I  gave  it  him  nearly  half  an 
our  before  the  time,  to  make  sure.  He  never 
keeps  awake  long  after  taking  it." 

"  It  was  well  thought  of.  But,  Nina,  run  up 
and  see  if  he  is  asleep.  You  can  tread  so  that 
a  condemned  man  listening  for  the  step  of  the 
bargello  to  take  him  to  the  block  would  not 
hear  you.  Creep  to  the  bedside,  and  see  that 
he  is  really  asleep." 

"  That  I  can  do,  signora !  But,  Holy  Vir- 
gin !  how  you  trouble  yourself  about  nothing. 
As  if  anything  could  be  heard  from  this  room 
to  the  room  up-stairs  looking  to  the  street,  and 
the  roof  over  us  a  solid  arch,  too  !" 

"  Prom  this  room,  perhaps  not ;  but  I  am 
afraid  of  the  front  door,  just  under  his  windows. 
I  would  not  that  he  should  be  disturbed  !  .  .  . 
Run  up,  Nina,  there's  a  good  girl !" 

"  Disturb  him  !  Oh !  not  for  the  world !"  said 
Nina,  with  half  a  tone  of  sneer  in  her  voice,  as 
she  glanced  with  a  look  of  intelligence  to  her 
mistress,  from  whom  it  obtained  no  response. 
And  she  tripped  off  on  her  errand  as  she  spoke. 

Caterina,  who  seemed  unable  to  remain  still 
for  a  moment,  turned  to  a  glass  that  stood  above 
a  console-table  at  one  side  of  the  room,  as  soon 
as  the  maid  was  gone,  and  employed  herself  in 
bestowing  some  of  those  little  improving  touches 
on  her  hair  and  dress,  which  women  appear 
never  to  consider  superfluous. 

"  All  right,  signora !"  cried  Nina,  with  a  toss 
of  her  pretty  head,  as  she  returned  to  the  sup- 
per-room ;  "  he  is  sleeping  like  a  baby  in  a  cradle, 
and  there  is  no  need  to  think  about  him  any 
more  till  to-morrow  morning,  thank  the  saints  !" 

"  That  is  well,"  said  the  young  wife ;  but  she 
gave  a  little  sigh  as  she  said  it.  Then,  as  she 
moved  round  the  table  for  the  hundredth  time, 
she  went  on :  "  But  what  is  this,  Nina  mia  ? 
These  are  the  second-best  napkins.  I  wanted 
to  have  the  Holland  damask  to-night." 

"  I  am  sure  those  are  good  enough  for  their 
highnesses,"  said  Nina ;  "  and  they  are  what  you 
have  always  used,  signora." 

"  Ah !  But,  Nina,  I  expect  a  different  sort  of 
guest  to-night — you  know  who.  And  don't  you 
know  that  he  must  always  have  been  used  to 
much  richer  plenishing  than  anything  1  can  put 
before  him  ?  Run,  quick,  and  get  out  the  da- 
mask napkins." 

Just  as  she  said  this,  three  gentle  but  distinct 
taps  on  the  glass  of  a  window  by  the  side  of  the 
front  door  of  the  house  were  heard.  Both  wo- 
men gave  a  little  start,  and  the  blood  mantled 
high  m  Caterina's  cheeks  and  forehead,  and  then 
as  suddenly  retreated  to  her  heart. 

"  There  they  are !"  cried  Nina,  hastily  going 
with  cat-like  pace  to  the  door,  and  taking  as  she 
went  an  oil-cruise  in  her  hand,  which  stood  on  a 


sideboard  near  the  door  of  the  room.  Before 
opening  she  poured  a  drop  or  two  on  both 
hinges  of  the  great  door  and  on  the  lock,  and  was 
thus  enabled  to  admit  those  who  had  knocked 
without,  the  slightest  noise. 

They  were  two  young  men,  patricians  evi- 
dently, by  the  rapiers  at  their  sides,  but  not,  as 
far  as  could  be  judged  by  their  appearance,  of 
those  who  formed  the  gay  and  youthful  circle 
that  surrounded  the  young  grand-duke.  One 
was  Signor  Jacopo  Serselli,  and  the  other  Signer 
Vincenzio  Carlini. 

Both  were,  at  the  period  of  their  visit  to 
Caterina,  young  men  of  some  twenty-five  years 
old,  or  thereaway. 

As  they  came  in,  followed  by  Nina,  with  the 
oil-cruise  in  her  hand,  Caterina  was  again  stand- 
ing before  the  glass  on  the  console. 

"What  a  treasure  you  have  in  our  friend 
little  Nina  here,  Signora  Caterina !"  said  Ser- 
selli, as  he  stepped  up  to  the  lady,  and  kissed 
her  hand.  "  A  lout  of  a  serving-man  would  have 
taken  the  key  to  open  the  door.  La  Nina  un- 
derstands matters  better.  She  takes  the  oil- 
flask  !" 

"  And  talking  of  that,  lady  fair,"  said  Carlini, 
in  his  turn  kissing  the  lady's  hand,  "  how  is  his 
worship  ?  He  sleeps  well  o'  nights,  I  hope  ?" 

"  Better  than  you  will,  I  doubt,  scapegrace 
as  you  are,  if  you  ever  come  to  be  his  age,  which 
is  hardly  to  be  thought,"  said  Caterina  smilingly, 
shaking  a  slender  rosy  forefinger  at  him.  "Ser 
Giustino  has  no  remembrances  that  should  keep 
him  from  sleeping." 

"  Oh,  of  course  not !  One  understands  all  that. 
Youth  is  a  new  invention  of  the  fiend.  There 
were  no  young  men,  and  specially  no  young 
women,  in  Ser  Giustino's  day.  And  when  we 
have  played  out  our  playtime,  we  shall  shake  our 
frosty  old  heads  at  the  youngsters,  and  wonder 
at  the  wickedness  of  the  age.  But  sound  sleep- 
ing is  a  most  valuable  quality  in  an  old  man, 
and  specially  in  an  old  husband,  as  some  think. 
And  then,  as  Serselli  says,  Nina  is  such  a  trea- 
sure ! — an  invaluable  nurse !  If  the  unblemished 
conscience  of  the  admirable  Ser  Giustino  should 
fail  to  procure  him  that  profound  repose,  which 
is  so  necessary  at  his  time  of  life — to  all  parties 
concerned — Nina  could  at  need  show  herself 
mistress  of  higher  flights  than  that  trick  of  oil- 
ing a  rusty  hinge,  or  I  am  mistaken." 

"  What  on  earth  do  you  mean,  Signor  Vin- 
cenzo  ?"  said  Caterina,  really  puzzled ;  "  and 
how  do  you  know  anything  about  La  Nina's 
capabilities  ?" 

"  Alia !  carissima  Signora  mia  !"  returned 
Carlini ;  "  perhaps  I  knew  La  Baffi  before  you 
did." 

A  transient  cloud  passed  over  the  still  girlish 
brow  of  the  young  wife,  corresponding  to  an 
equally  transient  shade  of  doubt  in  her  mind, 
which  had  not  time,  however,  to  assume  the  full 
consistency  of  suspicion  before  it  was  chased 
by  the  stronger  interest  that  was  occupying  her 
thoughts. 

For  some  time  past,  as  may  easily  be  gathered 
from  the  facts  with  which  the  reader  has  become 
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acquainted,  La  Signora  Canacci  had  entered  on 
a  manner  of  life,  which,  to  say  the  least,  might 
have  been  deemed  dangerous,  and  which  neces- 
sitated the  practice  of  deception  on  her  husband. 
But  as  yet  the  extent  of  her  departure  from  the 
good  resolutions,  with  which  she  had  started  on 
her  path  of  married  life,  had  not  exceeded  this 
entertaining  of  cavaliers,  without  her  husband's 
knowledge.  Nor,  although  abundance  of  what 
most  of  the  Florentine  beauties,  her  contem- 
poraries, might  have  called  "  temptation,"  had 
been  thrown  in  her  path,  had  she  hitherto  been 
visited  by  any  feeling  calculated  to  lead  her  into 
more  serious  dereliction  of  her  duty.  But  the 
Carnival,  that  season  which  seems  carefully  to 
have  been  arranged  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
occasion  for  lenten  penitence,  was  just  over; 
and  in  the  course  of  those  festivities  and  amuse- 
ments, which  still  in  some  measure,  but  in  the 
days  of  which  we  are  speaking  to  a  much 
greater  degree,  brought  the  different  classes  of 
Florentine  society  together,  Caterina  had  more 
than  once  danced  with  perhaps  the  most  "  dan- 
gerous" man  in  Florence,  the  splendid  and  hand- 
some Jacopo  Salviati,  Duke  of  San  Giuliano. 

The  pleasure-seeking  duke  had  been  at  once 
smitten  with  the  truly  surpassing  beauty  of 
Caterina,  and  had  of  course  found  little  difficulty 
in  obtaining  the  promise  of  a  presentation  to  her 
from  some  one  of  those  who  were  in  the  habit 
of  frequenting  her  house. 

This  presentation  was  to  take  place  on  the 
evening  of  which  we  have  been  speaking ;  and 
Salviati  was  to  make  his  first  visit  to  the  house 
in  the  Via  dei  Pilastri. 

"  What  was  the  hour  you  named  to  the  duke, 
Ser  Vincenzo,  as  that  of  our  little  supper?" 
asked  Caterina. 

"  Half-past  ten,  French,  time,  I  told  him," 
replied  Carlini ;  "and  you  may  depend  on  Sal- 
viati's  gallantry  to  bring  him  to  your  door  punc- 
tually at  that  hour.  And  now,  by  your  leave, 
fair  lady,  I  will  go  to  the  door,  and  wait  for  his 
excellency,  that  there  may  be  no  mistake  about 
the  house,  and  no  noise  about  letting  him  in." 

Signor  Carlini  had  not  to  do  duty  as  porter  at 
the  door  very  long.  The  Duca  de  Salviati  was, 
as  his  friend  had  prophesied,  as  punctual  to  his 
appointment  as  ever  languishing  lover  was. 
Caterina  and  Signor  Serselli  had  been  left  to- 
gether but  a  very  few  minutes  when  Carlini  re- 
turned, ushering  into  the  modestly-appointed 
supper-room,  with  every  manifestation  of  the 
most  exaggerated  obsequiousness,  a  very  splendid- 
looking  cavalier. 

The  age,  to  which  this  history  belongs,  was 
one  specially  marked  by  gorgeousness  of  personal 
adornment  and  equipment.  In  no  part  of  Europe 
was  extravagance  in  this  respect  carried  to  a 
greater  height,  than  in  the  capital  of  the  wealthy 
and  ostentatiously  magnificent  Medicean  dukes. 
And  at  the  court  of  the  young  and  pleasure- 
loving  Ferdinand  the  Second,  there  was  no  man 
who  could  vie  in  nobility  of  birth,  in  wealth,  in 
personal  advantages,  and  in  magnificence,  with 


Jacopo  Salviati,  Duke  of  San  Giuliano.  A  fa- 
vourite with  the  young  sovereign,  whose  senior 
he  was  by  but  a  year  or  two,  he  was  the  soul  of 
the  court,  the  leading  spirit  in  every  revel,  the 
model  on  which  the  rising  generation  strove  to 
form  themselves,  and  the  loadstar  of  most  of 
the  brightest  eyes  in  Florence. 

Salviati,  when  duly  presented  to  Caterina, 
accosted  her  as  he  would  have  done  the  noblest 
lady  of  the  court.  Far  from  falling  in  with  that 
free-and-easy,  half  mock-ceremonious,  half-ban- 
tering tone,  whiclv  Serselli  and  Carlini  permitted 
themselves  towards  her,  his  manner  was  courtly 
and  respectful,  though  it  made  no  attempt  what- 
ever to  hide  his  very  unmistakable  admiration 
for  his  beautiful  hostess.  During  supper  he 
exerted  himself  to  shine  before  her.  The  little 
party  remained  at  table  far  into  the  night.  And 
Caterina  thought  that  she  had  never  till  now 
known  the  pleasure  of  social  intercourse,  or  seen 
a  man  really  worthy  of  a  woman's  love. 

From  that  night  Jacopo  Salviati  became  a 
very  frequent  visitor  at  the  quiet  respectable 
house  in  the  Via  dei  Pilastri.  The  ladies  of  the 
court  complained  that  Salviati  was  not  like  him- 
self of  late ;  lie  was  quite  a  changed  man. 
And,  in  truth,  he  was  so — as  far  as  an  engrossing 
passion  can  change  a  man. 

Caterina,  too,  was  a  changed  woman.  The 
old  feeling  of  the  utter  emptiness  of  all  things 
returned,  with  the  difference  that  it  was  con- 
fined to  the  hours  when  Salviati  was  not  there. 
All  the  interest  and  vitality  of  her  life  were  con- 
centrated into  the  hours  of  his  almost  nightly 
visits.  She  loved  for  the  first  time ;  and 
now  for  the  first  time  her  marriage  with  Ser 
Giustino,  and  more  still,  the  consequence  of  her 
recent  life,  seemed  monstrous ;  and  she  marvelled 
in  all  sincerity  how  such  things  had  been  pos- 
sible to  her. 

And  as  the  summer  drew  on,  and  the  duke 
was  less  frequently  obliged  to  show  himself  at 
court,  it  was  rarely  that  he  did  not  tap  at  the 
now  well-known  window  at  the  usual  hour.  But 
these  nightly  visits  were  made  with  every  pre- 
caution for  securing  secresy  that  could  be  ima- 
gined. Ser  Giustino,  under  Nina's  careful 
nursing,  always  slept  with  admirable  regularity  ; 
and  the  lovers  dared  to  think  that  they  were 
happy  in  each  other's  love. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

WHAT  had  happened  at  Aldborough,  in  Cap- 
tain Wragge's  absence  ? 

These  were  the  events  that  occurred,  from  the 
time  of  his  departure  to  the  time  of  his  return. 

As  soon  as  the  chaise  had  left  North  Shingles, 
Mrs.  Wragge  received  the  message  which  her 
husband  had  charged  the  servant  to  deliver. 
She  hastened  into  the  parlour,  bewildered  by 
her  stormy  interview  with  the  captain,  and  pe- 
nitently conscious  that  she  had  done  wrong, 
without  knowing  what  the  wrong  was.  If 
Magdalen's  mind  had  been  unoccupied  by  the 
one°  idea  of  the  marriage  which  now  filled  it — 
if  she  had  possessed  composure  enough  to  listen 
to  Mrs.  Wragge's  rambling  narrative  of  what 
had  happened  during  her  interview  with  the 
housekeeper— Mrs.  Lecouut's  visit  to  the  ward- 
robe must,  sooner  or  later,  have  formed  part  of 
the  disclosure;  and  Magdalen,  although  she 
might  never  have  guessed  the  truth,  must  at 
least  have  been  warned  that  there  was  some 
element  of  danger  lurking  treacherously  in  the 
Alpaca  dress.  As  it  was,  no  such  consequence 
as  this  followed  Mrs.  Wragge's  appearance  in 
the  parlour ;  for  no  such  consequence  was  now 
possible. 

Events  which  had  happened  earlier  in  the 
morning,  events  which  had  happened  for  days 
and  weeks  past,  had  vanished  as  completely  from 
Magdalen's  mind,  as  if  they  had  never  taken 
place.  The  horror  of  the  coming  Monday— the 
merciless  certainty  implied  in  the  appointment 
of  the  day  and  hour — petrified  all  feeling  in  her, 
and  annihilated  all  thought.  Mrs.  Wragge  made 
three  separate  attempts  to  enter  on  the  subject 
of  the  housekeeper's  visit.  The  first  time  she 
might  as  well  have  addressed  herself  to  the  wind, 
or  to  the  sea.  The  second  attempt  seemed 
likely  to  be  more  successful.  Magdalen  sighed, 
listened  for  a  moment  indifferently,  and  then  dis- 
missed the  subject.  "It  doesn't  matter,"  she 
said.  "The  end  has  come  all  the  same.  I'm 
not  angry  with  you.  Say  no  more."  Later  in 
the  day,  from  not  knowing  what  else  to  talk 
about,  Mrs.  Wragge  tried  again.  This  time, 
Magdalen  turned  on  her  impatiently.  "For 
God's  sake,  don't  worry  me  about  trifles ! 


can't  bear  it."  Mrs.  Wragge  closed  her  lips  on 
the  spot,  and  returned  to  the  subject  no  more. 
Magdalen,  who  had  been  kind  to  her  at  all  other 
times,  had  angrily  forbidden  it.  The  captaiu — 
utterly  ignorant  of  Mrs.  Lecount's  interest  in 
the  secrets  of  the  wardrobe — had  never  so  much 
as  approached  it.  All  the  information  that  he 
had  extracted  from  his  wife's  mental  confusion, 
he  had  extracted  by  putting  direct  questions, 
derived  purely  from  the  resources  of  his  own 
knowledge.  He  had  insisted  on  plain  answers, 
without  excuses  of  any  kind;  he  had  carried  his 
point  as  usual;  and  his  departure  the  same 
morning  had  left  him  no  chance  of  reopening  the 
question,  even  if  his  irritation  against  his  wife 
had  permitted  him  to  do  so.  There  the  Alpaca 
dress  hung,  neglected  in  the  dark ;  the  unnoticed, 
unsuspected  centre  of  dangers  that  were  still  to 
come. 

Towards  the  afternoon,  Mrs.  Wragge  took 
courage  to  start  a  suggestion  of  her  own — she 
pleaded  for  a  little  turn  in  the  fresh  air. 

Magdalen  passively  put  on  her  hat ;  passively 
accompanied  her  companion  along  the  public 
walk,  until  they  reached  its  northward  extremity. 
Here  the  beach  was  left  solitary,  and  here  they 
sat  down,  side  by  side,  on  the  shingle.  It  was  a 
bright  exhilarating  day ;  pleasure-boats  were  sail- 
ing on  the  calm  blue  water ;  Aldborough  was 
idling  happily  afloat  and  ashore.  Mrs.  Wragge 
recovered  her  spirits  in  the  gaiety  of  the  prospect 
— she  amused  herself,  like  a  child,  by  tossing 
pebbles  into  the  sea.  From  time  to  time  she 
stole  a  questioning  glance  at  Magdalen,  and  saw 
no  encouragement  in  her  manner,  no  change  to 
cordiality  in  her  face.  She  sat  silent  on  the 
slope  of  the  shingle,  with  her  elbow  on  her  knee, 
and  her  head  resting  on  her  hand,  looking  out 
over  the  sea — looking  with  a  rapt  attention,  and 
yet  with  eyes  that  seemed  to  notice  nothing. 
Mrs.  Wragge  wearied  of  the  pebbles,  and  lost 
her  interest  in  looking  at  the  pleasure-boats. 
Her  great  head  began  to  nod  heavily,  and 
she  dozed  in  the  warm  drowsy  air.  When  she 
woke,  the  pleasure-boats  were  far  off ;  their  sails 
were  white  specks  in  the  distance.  The  idlers 
on  the  beach  were  thinned  in  number ;  the  sun 
was  low  in  the  heaven;  the  blue  sea  was 
darker,  and  rippled  by  a  breeze.  Changes  on 
sky  and  earth  and  ocean  told  of  the  waning  day; 
change  was  everywhere — except  close  at  her 
side.  There  Magdalen  sat,  in  the  same  position, 
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with  weary  eyes  that  still  looked  over  the  sea, 
and  still  saw  nothing. 

"  Oh,  do  speak  to  me  !"  said  Mrs.  Wragge. 

Magdalen  started,  and  looked  about  her 
vacantly. 

"  It's  late,"  she  said,  shivering  under  the  first 
sensation  that  reached  her  of  the  rising  breeze. 
"  Come  home  ;  you  want  your  .tea." 

They  walked  home  in  silence. 

"  Don't  be  angry  with  me  for  asking,"  said 
Mrs.  Wragge,  as  they  sat  together  at  the  tea- 
table.  "  Are  you  troubled,  my  dear,  in  your 
mind  P" 

"  Yes,"  replied  Magdalen.  "  Don't  notice  me. 
My  trouble  will  soon  be  over." 

She  waited  patiently  until  Mrs.  Wragge  had 
made  an  end  of  the  meal,  and  then  went  up- 
stairs to  her  own  room. 

"  Monday !"  she  said,  as  she  sat  down  at  her 
toilette-table.  "  Something  may  happen  before 
Monday  comes !" 

Her  fingers  wandered  mechanically  among  the 
brushes  and  combs,  the  tiny  bottles  and  cases 
placed  on  the  table.  She  set  them  in  order,  now 
in  one  way,  and  now  in  another— then  on  a  sudden 
pushedthem  awayfromher  in  a  heap.  For  a  minute 
or  two  her  hands  remained  idle.  That  interval 
passed,  they  grew  restless  again,  and  pulled  the 
two  little  drawers  in  the  table  backwards  and 
forwards  in  their  grooves.  Among  the  trifles 
laid  in  one  of  them  was  a  Prayer-Book,  which 
had  belonged  to  her  at  Combe-Raven,  and  which 
she  had  saved  with  her  other  relics  of  the  past, 
when  she  and  her  sister  had  taken  their  farewell 
of  home.  She  opened  the  Prayer-Book,  after 
a  long  hesitation,  at  the  Marriage  Service — shut 
it  again,  before  she  had  read  a  line— and  put  it 
back  hurriedly  in  one  of  the  drawers.  After 
turning  the  key  in  the  lock,  she  rose,  and  walked 
to  the  window. 

"  The  horrible  sea !"  she  said,  turning  from  it 
with  a  shudder  of  disgust.  "  The  lonely,  dreary, 
horrible  sea!" 

She  went  back  to  the  drawer,  and  took  the 
Prayer-Book  out  for  the  second  time;  half- 
opened  it  again  at  the  Marriage  Service;  and 
impatiently  threw  it  back  into  the  drawer.  This 
time,  after  turning  the  lock,  she  took  the  key 
away — walked  with  it  in  her  hand  to  the  open 
window— and  threw  it  violently  from  her  into  the 
garden.  It  fell  on  a  bed  thickly  planted  with 
flowers.  It  was  invisible:  it  was  lost.  The 
sense  of  its  loss  seemed  to  relieve  her. 

"  Something  may  happen  on  Friday ;  some- 
thing may  happen  on  Saturday ;  something  may 
happen  on  Sunday.  Three  days  still !" 

She  closed  the  green  shutters  outside  the 
window,  and  drew  the  curtains,  to  darken  the 
room  still  more.  Her  head  felt  heavy ;  her  eyes 
were  burning  hot.  She  threw  herself  on  her  bed, 
with  a  sullen  impulse  to  sleep  away  the  time. 

The  quiet  of  the  house  helped  her,  the  dark- 
ness of  the  room  helped  her ;  the  stupor  of  mind 
into  which  she  had  fallen  had  its  effect  on  her 
senses :  she  dropped  into  a  broken  sleep.  Her 


restless  hands  moved  incessantly;  her  head  tossed 
from  side  to  side  of  the  pillow — but  still  she 
slept.  Ere  long,  words  fell  by  ones  and  twos 
from  her  lips;  words  whispered  in  her  sleep, 
growing  more  and  more  continuous,  more  and 
more  articulate,  the  longer  the  sleep  lasted; 
words  which  seemed  to  calm  her  restlessness,  and 
to  .hush  her  into  deeper  repose.  She  smiled; 
she  was  in  the  happy  land  of  dreams— Frank's 
name  escaped  her.  "  Do  you  love  me,  Frank  ?" 
she  whispered.  "  Oh,  my  darling,  say  it  again ! 
say  it  again !" 

The  time  passed,  the  room  grew  darker ;  and 
still  she  slumbered  and  dreamed.  Towards  sun- 
set— without  any  noise  inside  the  house  or  out 
to  account  for  it— she  started  up  on  the  bed, 
awake  again  in  an  instant.  The  drowsy  ob- 
scurity of  the  room  struck  her  with  terror.  She 
ran  to  the  window,  pushed  open  the  shutters, 
and  leaned  far  out  into  the  evening  air  and  the 
evening  light.  Her  eyes  devoured  the  trivial 
sights  on  the  beach ;  her  ears  drank  in  the  wel- 
come murmur  of  the  sea.  Anything  to  deliver 
her  from  the  waking  impressions  which  her 
dreams  had  left !  No  more  darkne'ss ;  no  more 
repose.  Sleep  that  came  mercifully  to  others, 
came  treacherously  to  her.  Sleep  had  only  closed 
her  eyes  on  the  future,  to  open  them  on  the  past. 

She  went  down  again  into  the  parlour,  eager 
to  talk— no  matter  how  idly,  no  matter  on  what 
trifles.  The  room  was  empty.  Perhaps  Mrs. 
Wragge  had  gone  to  her  work — perhaps,  she  was 
too  tired  to  talk.  Magdalen  took  her  hat  from 
the  table,  and  went  out.  The  sea  that  she  had 
shrunk  from,  a  few  hours  since,  looked  friendly 
now.  How  lovely  it  was  in  its  cool  evening 
blue !  What  a  godlike  joy  in  the  happy  multi- 
tude of  waves,  leaping  up  to  the  light  of 
Heaven ! 

She  stayed  out,  until  the  night  fell  and  the  stars 
appeared.  The  night  steadied  her. 

By  slow  degrees,  her  mind  recovered  its  balance, 
and  she  looked  her  position  unflinchingly  in 
the  face.  The  vain  hope  that  accident  might 
defeat  the  very  end  for  which,  of  her  own  free 
will,  she  had  ceaselessly  plotted  and  toiled, 
vanished  and  left  her ;  self-dissipated  in  its  own 
weakness.  She  knew  the  true  alternative,  and 
faced  it.  On  one  side  was  the  revolting  ordeal 
of  the  marriage — on  the  other,  the  abandonment 
of  her  purpose.  Was  it  too  late  to  choose  be- 
tween the  sacrifice  of  the  purpose,  and  the  sacri- 
fice of  herself?  Yes!  too  late.  The  backward  path 
liad  closed  behind  her.  Time  that  no  wish  could 
change,  Time  that  no  prayers  could  recal,  had 
made  her  purpose  a  part  of  herself:  once  she 
had  governed  it ;  now  it  governed  her.  The  more 
she  shrank,  the  harder  she  struggled,  the  more 
mercilessly  it  drove  her  on.  No  other  feeling  in 
her  was  strong  enough  to  master  it — not  even 
the  horror  that  was  maddening  her ;  the  horror 
of  her  marriage. 

Towards  nine  o'clock  she  went  back  to  the 
house. 

"  Walking  again !"  said  Mrs.  Wragge,  meet- 
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ing  her  at  the  door.  "  Come  in  and  sit  down, 
my  dear.  How  tired  you  must  be  !" 

Magdalen  smiled,  and  patted  Mrs.  Wragge 
Icindly  on  the  shoulder. 

"You  forget  how  strong  I  am,"  she  said. 
"  Nothing  hurts  me." 

She  lit  her  candle,  and  went  up-stairs  again 
into  her  room.  As  she  returned  to  the  old  place 
by  her  toilette-table,  the  vain  hope  in  the  three 
days  of  delay,  the  vain  hope  of  deliverance  by 
accident,  came  back  to  her — this  time,  in  a  form 
more  tangible  than  the  form  which  it  had  hitherto 
worn. 

"Friday,  Saturday,  Sunday.  Something  may 
happen  to  him ;  something  may  happen  to  me. 
Something  serious ;  something  fatal.  One  of  us 
may  die." 

A  sudden  change  came  over  her  face.  She 
shivered,  though  there  was  no  cold  in  the  air. 
She  started,  though  there  was  no  noise  to  alarm 
her. 

"  One  of  us  may  die.    I  may  be  the  one." 

She  fell  into  deep  thought — roused  herself, 
after  a  while — and,  opening  the  door,  called  to 
Mrs.  Wragge  to  come  and  speak  to  her. 

"  You  were  right  in  thinking  I  should  fatigue 
myself,"  she  said.  "  My  walk  has  been  a  little 
too  much  for  me.  I  feel  tired ;  and  I  am  going  to 
bed.  Good  night."  She  kissed  Mrs.  Wragge, 
and  softly  closed  the  door  again. 

After  a  few  turns  backwards  and  forwards  in 
the  room,  she  abruptly  opened  her  writing-case 
and  began  a  letter  to  her  .sister.  The  letter  grew 
and  grew  under  her  hands ;  she  filled  sheet  after 
sheet  of  note-paper.  Her  heart  was  full  of  her 
subject :  it  was  her  own  story  addressed  to 
Norah.  She  shed  no  tears ;  she  was  composed 
to  a  quiet  sadness.  Her  pen  ran  smoothly  on. 
After  writing  for  more  than  two  hours,  she  left 
off  while  the  letter  was  still  unfinished.  There 
was  no  signature  attached  to  it — there  was  a 
blank  space  reserved  to  be  filled  up  at  some 
other  time.  After  putting  away  the  case,  with 
the  sheets  of  writing  secured  inside  it,  she  walked 
to7'  the  window  for  air,  and  stood  there  looking 
out. 

The  moon  was  waning  over  the  sea.  The  breeze 
of  the  earlier  hours  had  died  out.  On  earth  and 
ocean,  the  spirit  of  the  Night  brooded  in  a  deep 
and  awful  calm. 

Her  head  drooped  low  on  her  bosom,  and 
all  the  view  waned  before  her  eyes  with  the 
waning  moon.  She  saw  no  sea,  no  sky.  Death, 
the  Tempter,  was  busy  at  her  heart.  Death, 
the  Tempter,  pointed  homeward,  to  the  grave 
of  her  dead  parents  in  Combe-Raven  church- 
yard. 

"  Nineteen  last  birthday,"  she  thought.  "  Only 
j  nineteen  !"  She  moved  away  from  the  window — 
hesitated — and  then  looked  out  again  at  the  view. 
"The  beautiful  night!"  she  said,  gratefully.  "Oh, 
the  beautiful  night !" 

She  left  the  window,  and  laid  down  on  her  bed. 
Sleep  that  had  come  treacherously  before,  came 
mercifully  now ;  came  deep  and  dreamless,  the 


image  of  her  last  waking  thought — the  image  of 
Death. 

Early  the  next  morning,  Mrs.  Wragge  went 
into  Magdalen's  room,  and  found  that  she  had 
risen  betimes.  She  was  sitting  before  the  glass, 
drawing  the  comb  slowly  through  and  through  her 
hair— thoughtful  and  quiet. 

"  How  do  you  feel  this  morning,  my  dear  ?" 
asked  Mrs.  Wragge.  "Quite  well  again  ?" 

"  Yes." 

After  replying  in  the  affirmative,  she  stopped, 
considered  for  a  moment,  and  suddenly  con- 
tradicted herself.  "  No,"  she  said,  "not  quite 
well.  I  am  suffering  a  little  from  toothache." 
As  she  altered  her  first  answer  in  those  words, 
she  gave  a  twist  'to  her  hair  with  the  comb, 
so  that  it  fell  forward  and  hid  her  face. 

At  breakfast  she  was  very  silent ;  and  she  took 
nothing  but  a  cup  of  tea. 

"  Let  me  go  to  the  chemist's  and  get  some- 
thing," said  Mrs.  Wragge. 

"  No,  thank  you." 

"  Do  let  me  !" 

"  No !" 

She  refused  for  the  second  time  sharply  and 
angrily.  As  usual,  Mrs.  Wragge  submitted,  and 
let  her  have  her  own  way.  When  breakfast  was 
over  she  rose,  without  a  word  of  explanation, 
and  went  out.  Mrs.  Wragge  watched  her  from 
the  window,  and  saw  that  she  took  the  direction 
of  the  chemist's  shop. 

On  reaching  the  chemist's  door,  she  stopped — 
paused,  before  entering  the  shop,  and  looked  in 
at  the  window — hesitated,  and  walked  away  a 
little — hesitated  again — ;and  took  the  first  turn- 
ing which  led  back  to  the  beach. 

Without  looking  about  her,  without  caring 
what  place  she  chose,  she  seated  herself  on  the 
shingle.  The  only  persons  who  were  near  to 
her,  in  the  position  she  now  occupied,  were  a 
nursemaid  and  two  little  boys.  The  youngest  of 
the  two  had  a  tiny  toy-ship  in  his  hand.  After 
looking  at  Magdalen  for  a  little  while,  with  the 
quaintest  gravity  and  attention,  the  boy  sud- 
denly approached  her;  and  opened  the  way  to 
an  acquaintance  by  putting  his  toy  composedly  j 
on  her  lap. 

"  Look  at  my  ship,"  said  the  child,  crossing 
his  hands  on  Magdalen's  knee. 

She  was  not  usually  patient  with  children.  In 
happier  days,  she  would  not  have  met  the  boy's 
advance  towards  her,  as  she  met  it  now.  The 
hard  despair  in  her  eyes  left  them  suddenly;  her 
fast-closed  lips  parted,  and  trembled.  She  put 
the  ship  back  into  the  child's  hands,  and  lifted 
him  on  her  lap. 

"  Will  you  give  me  a  kiss  ?"  she  said,  faintly. 

The  boy  looked  at  his  ship,  as  if  he  would 
rather  have  kissed  the  ship. 

She  repeated  the  question — repeated  it,  almost 
humbly.  The  child  put  his  hand  up  to  her  neck, 
and  kissed  her. 

"If  I  was  your  sister,  would  you  love  me  ?'* 

All  the  misery  of  her  friendless  position,  all 
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the  wasted  tenderness  of  her  heart,  poured  from 
her  in  those  words. 

"  Would  you  love  me  ?"  she  repeated,  hiding 
her  face  on  the  bosom  of  the  child's  frock. 

"Yes,"  said  the  boy.    "Look  at  my  ship." 

She  looked  at  the  ship  through  her  gatherin 
tears. 

"  What  do  you  call  it  ?"  she  asked,  trying  hard 
to  find  her  way  even  to  the  interest  of  a  child. 

"I  call  it  Uncle  Kirke's  ship,"  said  the  boy. 
"Uncle  Kirke  has  gone  away." 

The  name  recalled  nothing  to  her  memory.  No 
remembrances  but  old  remembrances  lived  in  her 
now.  "  Gone  ?"  she  repeated  absently,  thinking 
what  she  should  say  to  her  little  friend  next. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  boy.    "  Gone  to  China." 

Even  from  the  lips  of  a  child,  that  word  struck 
her  to  the  heart.  She  put  Kirke's  little  nephew 
off  her  lap,  and  instantly  left  the  beach. 

As  she  turned  back  to  the  house,  the  struggle 
of  the  past  night  renewed  itself  in  her  mind. 
But  the  sense  of  relief  which  the  child  had  brought 
to  her,  the  reviving  tenderness  which  she  had 
felt  while  he  sat  on  her  knee,  influenced  her  still. 
She  was  conscious  of  a  dawning  hope,  opening 
freshly  on  her  thoughts,  as  the  boy's  innocent 
eyes  had  opened  on  her  face  when  he  came  to  her 
on  the  beach.  Was  it  too  late  to  turn  back  ? 
Once  more,  she  asked  herself  that  question— and 
now,  for  the  first  time,  she  asked  it  in  doubt. 

She  ran  up  to  her  own  room  with  a  lurking 
distrust  in  her  changed  self,  which  warned  her  to 
act,  and  not  to  think.  Without  waiting  to  re- 
move her  shawl  or  to  take  off  her  hat,  she  opened 
her  writing-case,  and  addressed  these  lines  to  Cap- 
tain Wragge,  as  fast  as  her  pen  could  trace  them. 

"  You  will  find  the  money  I  promised  you  en- 
closed in  this.  My  resolution  has  failed  me.  The 
horror  of  marfying  him  is  more  than  I  can  face. 
I  have  left  Aldborough.  Pity  my  weakness,  and 
forget  me.  Let  us  never  meet  again." 

With  throbbing  heart,  with  eager,  trembling 
fingers,  she  drew  her  little  white  silk  bag  from 
her  bosom,  and  took  out  the  bank-notes  to  enclose 
them  in  the  letter.  Her  hand  searched  impetu- 
ously ;  her  hand  had  lost  its  discrimination  of 
touch.  She  grasped  the  whole  contents  of  the 
bag  in  one  handful  of  papers ;  and  drew  them 
out  violently,  tearing  some  and  disarranging  the 
folds  of  others.  As  she  threw  them  down  before 
her  on  the  table,  the  first  object  that  met  her 
eye  was  her  own  handwriting,  faded  already  with 
time.  She  looked  closer,  and  saw  the  words  she 
had  copied  from  her  dead  father's  letter — saw  the 
lawyer's  brief  and  terrible  commentary  on  them, 
confronting  her  at  the  bottom  of  the  page : 

Mr.  Vamtone's  daughters  are  Nobody's  Children, 
and  the  law  leaves  them  helpless  at  their  uncle's 
mercy. 

Her  throbbing  heart  stopped ;  her  trembling 
hands  grew  icily  quiet.  All  the  Past  rose  before 
her  in  mute  overwhelming  reproach.  She  took 
up  the  lines  which  her  own  hand  had  written 
hardly  a  minute  since,  and  looked  at  the  ink  still 
wet  on  the  letters,  with  a  vacant  incredulity. 


The  colour  that  had  risen  on  her  cheeks,  faded 
from  them  once  more.  The  hard  despair  looked 
out  again,  cold  and  glittering,  in  her  tearless 
eyes.  She  folded  the  bank-notes  carefully,  and 
put  them  back  in  her  bag.  She  pressed  the  copy 
of  her  father's  letter  to  her  lips,  and  returned  it 
to  its  place,  with  the  bank-notes.  When  the  bag 
was  in  her  bosom  again,  she  waited  a  little,  with 
her  face  hidden  in  her  hands — then  deliberately 
tore  up  the  lines  addressed  to  Captain  Wragge. 
Before  the  ink  was  dry,  the  letter  lay  in  fragments 
on  the  floor. 

"No !"  she  said,  as  the  last  morsel  of  the  torn 
paper  dropped  from  her  hand.  "  On  the  way  I 
go,  there  is  no  turning  back." 

She  rose  composedly,  and  left  the  room.  While 
descending  the  stairs  she  met  Mrs.  Wragge 
coming  up.  "  Going  out  again  my  dear  ?"  asked 
Mrs.  Wragge.  "May  I  go  with  you ?" 

Magdalen's  attention  wandered.  Instead  of 
answering  the  question,  she  absently  answered 
her  own  thoughts. 

"  Thousands  of  women  marry  for  money,"  she 
said.  "Why  shouldn't  I?" 

The  helpless  perplexity  of  Mrs.  Wragge's  face, 
as  she  spoke  those  words,  roused  her  to  a  sense 
of  present  things. 

"My  poor  dear!"  she  said;  "I  puzzle  you, 
don't  I  ?  Never  mind  what  I  say, — all  girls  talk 
nonsense ;  and  I'm  no  better  than  the  rest  of 
them.  Come !  I'll  give  you  a  treat.  You  shall 
enjoy  yourself  while  the  captain's  away.  We 
will  have  a  long  drive  by  ourselves.  Put  on  your 
smart  bonnet,  and  come  with  me  to  the  hotel. 
I'll  tell  the  landlady  to  put  a  nice  cold  dinner  into 
a  basket.  You  shall  have  all  the  things  you  like 
— and  I'll  wait  on  you.  When  you  are  an  old, 
old  woman,  you  will  remember  me  kindly,  won't 
you  ?  You  will  say,  '  She  wasn't  a  bad  girl ; 
hundreds  worse  than  she  was  live  and  prosper,  and 
nobody  blames  them/  There !  there  !  go  and 
put  your  bonnet  on.  Oh,  my  God,  what  is  my 
heart  made  of !  How  it  lives  and  lives,  when 
other  girls'  hearts  would  have  died  in  them  long 
ago !" 

In  half  an  hour  more,  she  and  Mrs.  Wragge 
were  seated  together  in  the  carriage.  One  of 
the  horses  was  restive  at  starting.  "  Flog  him !" 
she  cried  angrily  to  the  driver.  "  What  are  you 
frightened  about  ?  Hog  him !  Suppose  the 
carriage  was  upset,"  she  said,  turning  suddenly 
to  her  companion ;  "  and  suppose  I  was  thrown 
out,  and  killed  on  the  spot  ?  Nonsense  !  don't 
look  at  me  in  that  way.  I'm  like  your  husband ; 
I  have  a  dash  of  humour,  and  I'm  only  joking." 

They  were  out  the  whole  day.  When  they 
reached  home  again,  it  was  after  dark.  The  long 
succession  of  hours  passed  in  the  fresh  air,  left 
them  both  with  the  same  sense  of  fatigue. 
Again  that  night,  Magdalen  slept  the  deep  dream- 
less sleep  of  the  night  before.  And  so  the  Friday 
closed. 

Her  last  thought  at  night,  had  been  the  thought 
which  had  sustained  her  throughout  the  day. 
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She  bad  laid  her  head  on  the  pillow,  with  the 
•same  reckless  resolution  to  submit  to  the  coming 
trial,  which  had  already  expressed  itself  in  words 
when  she  and  Mrs.  Wragge  met  by  accident  on 
the  stairs.  When  she  woke  on  the  morning  o: 
Saturday,  the  resolution  was  gone.  The  Friday's 
thoughts— the  Friday's  events  even — wereblottec 
out  of  her  mind.  Once  again,  creeping  chil 
through  the  flow  of  her  young  blood,  she  felt  the 
•slow  and  deadly  prompting  of  despair,  which  hac 
come  to  her  in  the  waning  moonlight,  which 
had  whispered  to  her  in  the  awful  calm. 

"  I  saw  the  end,  as  the  end  must  be,"  she  saic 
to  herself,  "  on  Thursday  night.  I  have  been 
wrong  ever  since." 

When  she  andlier  companion  met  that  morn- 
ing, she  reiterated  her  complaint  of  suffering 
from  the  toothache ;  she  repeated  her  refusal  to 
allow  Mrs.  Wragge  to  procure  a  remedy ;  she 
left  the  house  after  breakfast,  in  the  direction  oi 
the  chemist's  shop,  exactly  as  she  had  left  it  on 
the  morning  before. 

This  time  she  entered  the  shop  without  an  in- 
stant's hesitation. 

"  I  have  got  an  attack  of  toothache,"  she  said 
abruptly  to  an  elderly  man  who  stood  behind  the 
^counter. 

"  May  I  look  at  the  tooth,  Miss  ?" 
"  There  is  no  necessity  to  look.   It  is  a  hollow 
tooth.    I  think  I  have  caught  cold  in  it." 

The  chemist  recommended  various  remedies, 
which  were  in  vogue  fifteen  years  since.  She 
•declined  purchasing  any  of  them. 

"  I  have  always  found  Laudanum  relieve  the 
pain  better  than  anything  else,"  she  said,  trifling 
with  the  bottles  on  the  counter,  and  looking  at 
them  while  she  spoke,  instead  of  looking  at  the 
•chemist.  "  Let  me  have  some  Laudanum." 

"  Certainly,  Miss.  Excuse  my  asking  the 
question— it  is  only  a  matter  of  form.  You  are 
staying  at  Aldborough,  I  think  ?" 

"Yes.  I  am  Miss  Bygrave,  of  North 
Shingles." 

The  chemist  bowed;  and,  turning  to  his 
shelves,  filled  an  ordinary  half-ounce  bottle  with 
laudanum,  immediately.  In  ascertaining  his 
•customer's  name  and  address  beforehand,  the 
owner  of  the  shop  had  taken  a  precaution,  which 
was  natural  to  a  careful  man— but  which  was  by 
no  means  universal,  under  similar  circumstances, 
in  the  state  of  the  law  at  that  time. 

"  Shall  I  put  you  up  a  little  cotton  wool  with 
the  laudanum  ?"  he  asked,  after  he  had  placed  a 
label  on  the  bottle,  and  had  written  a  word  on 
it  in  large  letters. 

"  If  you  please.  What  have  you  just  written 
•on  the  bottle  ?"  She  put  the  question  sharply, 
with  something  of  distrust  as  well  as  curiosity 
in  her  manner. 

The  chemist  answered  the  question  by  turning 
the  label  towards  her.  She  saw  written  on  it,  in 
large  letters— POISON. 

"  I  like  to  be  on  the  safe  side,  Miss,"  said  the 
old  man,  smiling.  "  Very  worthy  people  in  other 
respects,  are  often  sadly  careless,  where  poisons 
are  concerned." 


She  began  trifling  again  with  the  bottles  on 
the  counter ;  and  put  another  question,  with  an 
ill-concealed  anxiety  to  hear  the  answer. 

"  Is  there  danger,"  she  asked,  "in  such  a  little 
drop  of  Laudanum  as  that  ?" 

"  There  is  Death  in  it,  Miss,"  replied  the 
chemist,  quietly. 

"  Death  to  a  child,  or  to  a  person  in  delicate 
health?" 

"  Death  to  the  strongest  man  in  England,  let 
him  be  who  he  may." 

With  that  answer,  the  chemist  sealed  up  the 
bottle  in  its  wrapping  of  white  paper,  and  handed 
the  laudanum  to  Magdalen  across  the  counter. 
She  laughed  as  she  took  it  from  him,  and  paid 
for  it. 

"  There  will  be  no  fear  of  accidents  at  North 
Shingles,"  she  said.  "I  shall  keep  the  bottle 
locked  up  in  my  dressing-case.  If  it  doesn't 
relieve  the  pain,  I  must  come  to  you  again,  and 
try  some  other  remedy.  Good  morning." 

"  Good  morning,  Miss." 

She  went  straight  back  to  the  house,  without 
once  looking  up,  without  noticing  any  one  who 
passed  her.  She  brushed  by  Mrs.  Wragge  in  the 
passage,  as  she  might  have  brushed  by  a  piece  of 
furniture.  She  ascended  the  stairs,  and  caught 
her  foot  twice  in  her  dress,  from  sheer  inattention 
to  the  common  precaution  of  holding  it  up.  The 
trivial  daily  interests  of  life  had  lost  their  hold  on 
her  already. 

In  the  privacy  of  her  own  room,  she  took  the 
bottle  from  its  wrapping,  and  threw  the  paper 
and  the  cotton  wool  into  the  fireplace.  At  the 
moment  when  she  did  this,  there  was  a  knock  at 
the  door.  She  hid  the  little  bottle,  and  looked  up 
impatiently.  Mrs.  Wragge  came  into  the  room. 

"  Have  you  got  something  for  your  toothache, 
my  dear  ?" 

"Yes." 

"  Can  I  do  anything  to  help  you  ?" 

"No." 

Mrs.  Wragge  still  lingered  uneasily  near  the 
door.  Her  manner  showed  plainly  that  she  had 
something  more  to  say. 

"  What  is  it  ?"  asked  Magdalen,  sharply. 

"Don't  be  angry,"  said  Mrs.  Wragge.  "I'm 
not  settled  in  my  mind  about  the  captain.  He's 
a  great  writer — and  he  hasn't  written.  He's  as 
quick  as  lightning — and  he  hasn't  come  back. 
Here's  Saturday,  and  no  signs  ot  him.  Has  he 
run  away,  do  you  think?  Has  anything  hap- 
pened to  him  ?" 

"  I  should  think  not.  Go  down  stairs ;  I'll 
ome  and  speak  to  you  about  it,  directly." 
As  soon  as  she  was  alone  again,  Magdalen  rose 
'rom  her  chair,  advanced  towards  a  cupboard  in 
the  room  which  locked,  and  paused  for  a  moment, 
with  her  hand  on  the  key,  in  doubt.  Mrs. 
Wragge's  appearance  had  disturbed  the  whole 
current  of  her  thoughts.  Mrs.  Wragge's  last 
question,  trifling  as  it  was,  had  checked  her  on  the 
verge  of  the  precipice— had  roused  the  old  vain 
lope  in  her  once  more  of  release  by  accident. 

"  Why  not  ?"  she  said.  "  Why  may  something 
not  have  happened  to  one  of  them  ?" 
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She  placed  the  laudanum  in  the  cupboard, 
locked  it,  and  put  the  key  in  her  pocket,  "  Time 
enough  still,"  she  thought,  "before  Monday. 
I'll  wait  till  the  captain  comes  back." 

After  some  consultation  down  stairs,  it  was 
agreed  that  the  servant  should  sit  up  that  night, 
in  expectation  of  her  master's  return.  The  day 
passed  quietly,  without  events  of  any  kind. 
Magdalen  dreamed  away  the  hours  over  a  book. 
A  weary  patience  of  expectation  was  all  she 
felt  now — the  poignant  torment  of  thought  was 
dulled  and  blunted  at  last.  She  passed  the  day 
and  the  evening  in  the  parlour,,  vaguely  conscious 
of  a  strange  feeling  of  aversion  to  going  back  to 
her  own  room.  As  the  night  advanced,  as  the 
noises  ceased  in-doors  and  out,  her  restlessness 
bsgaixto  return.  She  endeavoured  to  quiet  her- 
self by  reading.  Books  failed  to  fix  her  attention. 
The  newspaper  was  lying  in  a-  corner  of  the  room : 
she  tried  the  newspaper  next. 

She  looked  mechanically  at  the  headings  of 
the  articles ;  she  listlessly  turned  over  page  after 
page,  until  her  wandering  attention  was  arrested 
by  the  narrative  of  an  Execution  in  a  distant  part 
of  England.  There  was  nothing  to  strike  her  in 
the  story  of  the  crime ;  and  yet  she  read  it.  It 
was  a  common,  horribly  common,  act  of  blood- 
shed—the murder  of  a  woman  in  farm-service,  by 
a  man  in  the  same  employment  who  was  jealous 
of  her.  He  had  been  convicted  on  no  extraordi- 
nary evidence;  he  had  been  hanged  under  no 
unusual  circumstances.  He  had  made  his  con- 
fession, when  he  knew  there  was  no  hope  for 
him,  like  other  criminals  of  his  class ;  and  the 
newspaper  had  printed  it  at  the  end  of  the  article, 
in  these  terms  : — 

I  kept  company  with  the  deceased  for  a  year  or 
thereabouts,  I  said  I  would  marry  her  when 
I  had  money  enough.  She  said  I  had  money 
enough  now.  We  had  a  quarrel.  She  refused  to 
walk  out  with  me  any  more ;  she  wouldn't  draw 
me  my  beer ;  she  took  up  with  my  fellow-servant, 
David  Crouch.  I  went  to  her  on  the  Saturday, 
and  said  I  would  marry  her  as  soon  as  we 
could  be  asked  in  church,  if  she  would  give  up 
Crouch.  She  laughed  at  me.  She  turned  me  out  of 
the  washhouse,  and  the  rest  of  them  saw  her  turn 
me  out.  I  was  not  easy  in  my  mind.  I  went  and 
sat  on  a  gate — the  gate  in  the  meadow  they  call 
Pettit's  Piece.  I  thought  I  would  shoot  her.  I 
went  and  fetched  my  gun  and  loaded  it.  I  went 
out  into  Pettit's  Piece  again.  I  was  hard  put  to  it, 
to  make  up  my  mind.  I  thought  I  would  try  my 
luck — I  mean  try  whether  to  kill  her  or  not — by 
throwing  up  the  Spud  of  the  plough  into  the  air.  I 
said  to  myself,  if  it  falls  flat,  I'll  spare  her ;  if  it 
falls  point  in  the  earth,  I'll  kill  her.  I  took  a  good 
swing  with  it,  and  shied  it  up.  It  fell  point  in  the 
earth.  I  went  and  shot  her.  It  was  a  bad  job,  but 
I  did  it.  I  did  it,  as  they  said  I  did  it  at  the  trial. 
I  hope  the  Lord  will  have  mercy  on  me.  I  wish  my 
mother  to  have  my  old  clothes.  I  have  no  more  to 
say. 

In  the  happier  days  of  her  life,  Magdalen 
would  have  passed  over  the  narrative  of  the  exe- 
cution, and  the  printed  confession  which  accom- 
panied it,  unread — the  subject  would  have  failed 


to  attract  her.  She  read  the  horrible  story  now — 
read  it,  with  an  interest  unintelligible  to  herself. 
Her  attention,  which  had  wandered  over  higher 
and  better  things,  followed  every  sentence  of  the 
murderer's  hideously  direct  confession,  from  be- 
ginning to  end.  If  the  man,  or  the  woman,  had 
been  known  to  her— if  the  place  had  been  familiar 
to  her  memory— she  could  hardly  have  followed 
the  narrative  more  closely,  or  have  felt  a  more 
distinct  impression  of  it  left  on  her  mind.  She 
laid  down  the  paper,  wondering  at  herself;  she 
took  it  up  once  more,  and  tried  to  read  some  ' 
other,  portion  of  the  contents.  The  effort  was 
useless;  her  attention  wandered  again.  She 
threw  the  paper  away ;  and  went  out  into  the 
garden.  The  night  was  dark ;  the  stars  were 
few  and  faint.  Slie  could  just  see  the  gravel, 
walk— she  could  just  pace  it  backwards  and  for- 
wards between  the  house-door  and  the  gate. 

The  confession  in  the  newspaper  had  taken  a 
fearful  hold  on  her  mind.  As  she  paced  the  walk, 
the  black  night  opened  over  the  sea,  and  showed 
her  the  murderer  in  the  field,  hurling  the  Spud 
of  the  plough  into  the  air.  She  ran,  shuddering, 
back  to  the  house.  The  murderer  followed  her 
into  the  parlour.  She  seized  the  candle,  and  went 
up  into  her  room.  The  vision  of  her  own  dis- 
tempered fancy  followed  her  to  the  place  where 
the  laudanum  was  hidden — and  vanished  there. 

It  was  midnight ;  and  there  was  no  sign  yet  of 
the  captain's  return. 

She  took  from  the  writing-case  the  long  letter 
which  she  had  written  to  Norah,  and  slowly  read 
it  through.  The  letter  quieted  her.  When  she 
reached  the  blank  space  left  at  the  end,  she 
hurriedly  turned  back,  and  began  it  over  again. 

One  o'clock  struck  from  the  church  clock ;  and 
still  the  captain  never  appeared. 

She  read  the  letter  for  the  second  time ;  she 
turned  back  obstinately,  despairingly ;  and  began 
it  for  the  third  time.  As  she  once  more  reached 
the  last  page,  she  looked  at  her  watch.  It  was 
a  quarter  to  two.  She  had  just  put  the  watch 
back  in  the  belt  of  her  dress,  when  there  came  to 
her — far  off  in  the  stillness  of  the  morning — a 
sound  of  wheels. 

She  dropped  the  letter,  and  clasped  her  cold 
hands  in  her  lap,  and  listened.  The  sound  came 
on,  faster  and  faster,  nearer  and  nearer — the 
trivial  sound  to  all  other  ears;  the  sound  of 
Doom  to  hers.  It  passed  the  side  of  the  house ; 
it  travelled  a  little  further  on;  it  stopped.  She 
heard  a  loud  knocking — then  the  opening  of  a 
window — then  voices — then  along  silence — then 
the  wheels  again,  coming  back — then  the  open- 
ing of  the  door  below,  and  the  sound  of  the  cap- 
tain's voice  in  the  passage. 

She  could  endure  it  no  longer.  She  opened  her 
door  a  little  way,  and  called  to  him. 
a  He  ran  up-stairs  instantly,  astonished  that 
she  was  not  in  bed.  She  spoke  to  him  through 
the  narrow  opening  of  the  door ;  keeping  herself 
hidden  behind  it,  for  she  was  afraid  to  let  him  see 
her  face. 

"  Has  anything  gone  wrong  ?"  she  asked. 
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"Make  your  mind  easy,"  he  answered.  "  No- 
thing has  gone  wrong." 

"  Is  no  accident  likely  to  happen  between  this 
and  Monday  ?" 

"  None  whatever.  The  marriage  is  a  cer- 
tainty." 

"A  certainty?" 

"  Yes." 

"  Good  night." 

She  put  her  hand  out  through  the  door.  He 
took  it  with  some  little  surprise :  it  was  not 
often  in  his  experience  that  she  gave  him  her 
hand  of  her  own  accord. 

"  You  have  sat  up  too  long,"  he  said,  as  he 
felt  the  clasp  of  her  cold  fingers.  "  I  am  afraid 
you  will  have  a  bad  night — I'm  afraid  you  will 
not  sleep." 

She  softly  closed  the  door. 

"  I  shall  sleep,"  she  said,  "  sounder  than,  you 
think  for." 

It  was  past  two  o'clock  when  she  shut  herself 
up  alone  in  her  room.  Her  chair  stood  in  its 
customary  place  by  the  toilette-table.  She  sat 
down  for  a  few  minutes  thoughtfully — then 
opened  her  letter  to  Norah,  and  turned  to  the 
end,  where  the  blank  space  was  left.  The  last 
lines  written  above  the  space  ran  thus  •  .  .  . 
"  I  have  laid  my  whole  heart  bare  to  you ;  I  have 
hidden  nothing.  It  has  come  to  this.  The  end 
I  have  toiled  for,  at  such  terrible  cost  to  myself, 
is  an  end  which  I  must  reach,  or  die.  It  is 
•wickedness,  madness,  what  you  will — but  it  is  so. 
There  are  now  two  journeys  before  me  to  choose 
between.  If  I  can  marry  him — the  journey  to 
the  church.  If  the  profanation  of  myself  is  more 
than  I  can  bear — the  journey  to  the  grave  !" 

Under  that  last  sentence,  she  wrote  these 
lines: — 

"  My  choice  is  made.  If  the  cruel  law  will  let 
you,  lay  me  with  my  father  and  mother,  in  the 
churchyard  at  home.  Farewell,  my  love!  Be 
always  innocent ;  be  always  happy.  If  Frank 
ever  asks  about  me,  say  1  died  forgiving  him. 
Don't  grieve  long  for  me,  Norah— I  am  not 
worth  it." 

She  sealed  the  letter,  and  addressed  it  to  her 
sister.  The  tears  gathered  in  her  eyes  as  she 
laid  it  on  the  table.  She  waited  until  her  sight 
was  clear  again,  and  then  took  the  bank-notes 
once  more  from  the  little  bag  in  her  bosom. 
After  wrapping  them  in  a  sheet  of  note-paper, 
she  wrote  Captain  Wragge's  name  on  the  enclo- 
sure, and  added  these  words  below  it :  "  Lock 
.the  door  of  my  room,  and  leave  me  till  my  sister 
comes.  The  money  I  promised  you  is  in  this. 
You  are  not  to  blame ;  it  is  my  fault,  and  mine 
only.  If  you  have  any  friendly  remembrance  of 
me,  be  kind  to  your  wife  for  my  sake." 

After  placing  the  enclosure  by  the  letter  to 
Norah,  she  rose  and  looked  round  the  room. 
Some  few  little  things  in  it  were  not  in  their 
places.  She  set  them  in  order,  and  drew  the 
curtains  on  either  side,  at  the  head  of  her  bed. 
Her  own  dress  was  the  next  object  of  her  scrutiny. 


It  was  all  as  neat,  as  pure,  as  prettily  arranged 
as  ever.  Nothing  about  her  was  disordered,  but 
her  hair.  Some  tresses  had  fallen  loose  on  one 
side  of  her  head  ;  she  carefully  put  them  back  in 
their  places,  with  the  help  of  her  glass.  "  How 
pale  I  look !"  she  thought,  with  a  faint  smile. 
"  Shall  I  be  paler  still,  when  they  find  me  in  the 
morning  ?" 

She  went  straight  to  the  place  where  the 
laudanum  was  hidden,  and  took  it  out.  The 
bottle  was  so  small,  that  it  lay  easily  in  the  palm 
of  her  hand.  She  let  it  remain  there  for  a  little 
while,  and  stood  looking  at  it. 

"DEATH  !"  she  said.  "  In  this  drop  of  brown 
drink — DEATH  !" 

As  the  words  passed  her  lips,  an  agony  of  un- 
utterable horror  seized  on  her  in  an  instant.  She 
crossed  the  room  unsteadily,  with  a  maddening 
confusion  in  her  head,  with  a  suifocatiug  anguish 
at  her  heart.  She  caught  at  the  table  to  support 
herself.  The  faint  clink  of  the  bottle,  as  it  fell 
harmlessly  from  her  loosened  grasp,  and  rolled 
against  some  porcelain  object  on  the  table,  struck 
through  her  brain  like  the  stroke  of  a  knife.  The 
sound  of  her  own  voice,  sunk  to  a  whisper— her 
voice  only  uttering  that  one  word,  Death — rushed 
in  her  ears  like  the  rushing  of  a  wind.  She 
dragged  herself  to  the  bedside,  and  rested  her 
head  against  it,  sitting  on  the  floor.  "  Oh,  my 
life!  my  life!"  she  thought;  "what  is  my  life 
worth,  that  I  cling  to  it  like  this  ?" 

An  interval  passed,  and  she  felt  her  strength 
returning.  She  raised  herself  on  her  knees,  and 
hid  her  face  on  the  bed.  She  tried  to  pray — to 
pray  to  be  forgiven  for  seeking  the  refuge  of 
death.  Frantic  words  burst  from  her  lips — 
words  which  would  have  risen  to  cries,  if 
she  had  not  stifled  them  in  the  bedclothes.  She 
started  to  her  feet ;  "despair  strengthened  her 
with  a  headlong  fury  against  herself.  In  one 
moment,  she  was  back  at  the  table ;  in  another, 
the  poison  was  once  more  in  her  hand. 

She  removed  the  cork,  and  lifted  the  bottle  to 
her  mouth. 

At  the  first  cold  touch  of  the  glass  on  her  lips, 
her  strong  young  life  leapt  up  in  her  leaping 
blood,  and  fought  with  the  whole  frenzy  of  its 
loathing  against  the  close  terror  of  Death.  Every 
active  power  in  the  exuberant  vital  force  that 
was  in  her,  rose  in  revolt  against  the  destruction 
which  her  own  will  would  fain  have  wreaked  on 
her  own  life.  She  paused :  for  the  second  time, 
she  paused  in  spite  of  herself.  There,  in  the 
glorious  perfection  of  her  youth  and  health- 
there,  trembling  on  the  verge  of  human  existence, 
she  stood ;  with  the  kiss  of  the  Destroyer  close 
at'  her  lips,  and  Nature,  faithful  to  its  sacred 
trust,  fighting  for  the  salvation  of  her  to  the 
last. 

No  word  passed  her  lips.  Her  cheeks  flushed 
deep ;  her  breath  came  thick  anS  fast.  With  the 
poison  still  in  her  hand,  with  the  sense  that  she 
might  faint  in  another  moment,  she  made  for 
the  window,  and  threw  back  the  curtain  that  co- 
vered it. 
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The  new  day  Lad  risen.  The  broad  grey  dawn 
flowed  in  on  her,  over  the  quiet  eastern  sea. 

She  saw  the  waters,  heaving  large  and  silent  in 
the  misty  calm  ;  she  felt  the  fresh  breath  of  the 
morning  flutter  cool  on  her  face.  Her  strength 
returned ;  her  mind  cleared  a  little.  At  the  sight 
of  the  sea,  her  memory  recalled  the  walk  in  the 
garden,  overnight,  and  the  picture  which  her  dis- 
tempered fancy  had  painted  on  the  black  void. 
In  thought,  she  saw  the  picture  again — the  mur- 
derer hurling  the  Spud  of  the  plough  into  the  air, 
and  setting  the  life  or  death  of  the  woman  who 
had  deserted  him,  on  the  hazard  of  the  falling 
point.  The  infection  of  that  terrible  superstition 
seized  on  her  mind,  as  suddenly  as  the  new  day 
had  burst  on  her  view.  The  promise  of  release 
which  she  saw  in  it  from  the  horror  of  her  own 
hesitation,  roused  the  last  energies  of  her  despair. 
She  resolved  to  end  the  struggle,  by  setting  her 
life  or  death  on  the  hazard  of  a  chance. 

On  what  chance  ? 

The  sea  showed  it  to  her.  Dimly  distinguish- 
able through  the  mist,  she  saw  a  littlefleet  of  coast- 
ing vessels-  slowly  drifting  towards  the  house,  all 
following  the  same  direction  with  the  favoxiring 
set  of  the  tide.  In  half  an  hour — perhaps  in  less 
— the  fleet  would  have  passed  her  window.  The 
hands  of  her  watch  pointed  to  four  o'clock.  She 
seated  herself  close  at  the  side  of  the  window, 
with  her  back  towards  the  quarter  from  which 
the  vessels  were  drifting  down  on  her — with  the 
poison  placed  on  the  window-sill,  and  the  watch 
on  her  lap.  For  one  half  hour  to  come,  she 
determined  to  wait  there,  and  count  the  vessels 
as  they  went  by.  If,  in  that  time,  an  even  num- 
ber passed  her — the  sign  given,  should  be  a  sign 
to  live.  If  the  uneven  number  prevailed— the 
end  should  be  Death. 

With  that  final  resolution,  she  rested  her  head 
against  the  window,  and  waited  for  the  ships  to 
pass. 

The  first  came;  high,  dark,  and  near  in  the 
mist ;  gliding  silently  over  the  silent  sea.  An 
interval — and  the  second  followed,  with  the  third 
close  after  it.  Another  interval,  longer  and 
longer  drawn  out — and  nothing  passed.  She 
looked  at  her  watch.  Twelve  minutes ;  and  three 
ships.  Three. 

;'  The  fourth  came ;  slower  than  the  rest,  larger 
than  the  rest,  farther  off  in  the  mist  than  the 
rest.  The  interval  followed ;  a  long  interval 
once  more.  Then  the  next  vessel  passed;  darkest 
and  nearest  of  all.  Five.  The  next  uneven 
number — Five. 

She  looked  at  her  watch  again.  Nineteen 
minutes;  and  five  ships.  Twenty  minutes. 
Twenty-one,  two,  three — and  no  sixth  vessel. 
Twenty-four  ;  and  the  sixth  came  by.  Twenty- 
five,  twenty-six,  twenty-seven,  twenty-eight ;  and 
the  next  uneven  number — the  fatal  Seven — glided 
into  view.  Two  minutes  to  the  end  of  the  half- 
hour.  And  seven  ships. 

Twenty-nine ;  and  nothing  followed  in  the 
wake  of  the  seventh  ship.  The  minute-hand  of 
the  watch  moved  on  half  way  to  thirty— and  still 


the  white  heaving  sea  was  a  misty  blank.  With- 
out moving  her  head  from  the  window,  she  took 
the  poison  in  one  hand,  and  raised  the  watch  in 
the  other.  As  the  quick  seconds  counted  each 
other  out,  her  eyes,  as  quick  as  they,  looked  from 
the  watch  to  the'  sea,  from  the  sea  to  the 
watch — looked  for  the  last  time  at  the  sea — and 
saw  the  EIGHTH  ship. 

Life !    At  the  last  moment,  Life ! 

She  never  moved ;  she  never  spoke.  The 
death  of  thought,  the  death  of  feeling,  seemed  to 
have  come  to  her  already.  She  put  back  the 
poison  mechanically  on  the  ledge  of  the  window ; 
and  watched,  as  in  a  dream,  the  ship  gliding 
smoothly  on  its  silent  way —  gliding  till  it  melted 
dimly  into  shadow — gliding  till  it  was  lost  in  the 
mist. 

The  strain  on  her  mind  relaxed,  when  the 
Messenger  of  Life  had  passed  from  her  sight. 

"  Providence  ?"  she  whispered  faintly  to  her- 
self. "Or  Chance?" 

Her  eyes  closed,  and  her  head  fell  back.  When 
the  sense  of  life  returned  to  her,  the  morning 
sun  was  warm  on  her  face — the  blue  heaven 
looked  down  on  her — and  the  sea  was  a  sea  of 
gold. 

She  fell  on  her  knees  at  the  window,  and  burst 

into  tears. 

*  *  *  # 

Towards  noon  that  day,  the  captain,  waiting 
below  stairs,  and  hearing  no  movement  in  Mag- 
dalen's room,  felt  uneasy  at  the  long  silence.  He 
desired  the  new  maid  to  follow  him  up-stairs ; 
and,  pointing  to  the  door,  told  her  to  go  in  softly, 
and  see  whether  her  mistress  was  awake. 

The  maid  entered  the  room ;  remained  there  a 
moment ;  and  came  out  again,  closing  the  door 
gently. 

"  She  looks  beautiful,  sir,"  said  the  girl ; 
"  and  she's  sleeping  as  quietly  as  a  new-born 
child." 


VICTORIA'S  IRONSIDES. 

THERE  is  a  good  deal  of  discussion  in  extremes, 
about  British  defences.  We  say  nothing  of  the 
outrageous  fortification  scheme,  the  armament 
of  Portsdown  Hill,  the  forts  upon  the  sandy 
flats  of  the  Horse  and  Noman  at  Spithead,  or 
the  building  down  into  the  sea  at  Plymouth. 
But  we  look  to  the  ships.  The  famous  iron- 
clad Warrior  is  certainly  a  shade  better  than 
the  Gloire,  though  she  does  roll  in  the  trough 
of  the  sea  to  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees,  and 
though  she  is  apt  to  obey  her  helm  in  a  way 
that  would  shock  any  well-bred  wooden  sailing- 
frigate.  Shot  and  snell  are  said  now  to  have 
been  developed  into  something  so  tremendous, 
that  a  new  gun  or  mortar  is  thought  to  be  as 
dangerous  to  wooden  ships,  as  a  tin  of  never- 
mind-who's  paste  is  to  blackbeetles.  "  Wooden 
fleets,  however  numerous,  destroyed  in  one 
night  by  the  use  of  Wiggins's  patent  gun," 
is  now  the  formula  that  is  to  whiten  the 
cheeks  of  British  admirals,  and  make  us  all  feel 
like  a  nest  of  ants  into  whose  hill  a  pig's  snout 
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has  been  thrust ;  that  is  to  say,  possessed  with 
a  wild  activity  for  the  repair  of  damage.  Upon 
all  such  matters  there  is  never  a  touch  of  craven 
alarm  in  English  panic,  though  we  couple  the 
alarmist  with  the  panic-monger.  Our  alarm  is 
in  the  old  military  sense  of  the  word,  when 
"  Sound  the  alarm  !"  was  the  word  to  the  trum- 
peter, who,  by  a  breath,  turned  rest  into  action, 
and  made  of  ten  thousand  men  one  man  having 
the  power  of  ten  thousand.  No  doubt  it  is  true 
that  we  are  wise  in  delivering  our  neighbours 
from  temptation.  The  French  people  have  an 
inconvenient  regard  for  military  glory,  as  a  mo- 
tive for,  not  an  accident  of  war.  They  are  now  sub- 
ject to  a  government  that  partly  exists  by  giving 
evidence  of  military  strength,  that  cannot  keep 
its  soldiers  long  inactive,  and  that,  if  England 
by  too  much  neglect  of  armament  should  seem 
to  many  vain  imaginations  easy  prey,  might 
even,  through  false  confldence,  be  tempted  to 
destroy  itself  at  our  expense.  Every  man  has 
two  sides  to  his  hand :  on  one  side,  a  palm  where- 
with to  give  and  take  in  peace  and  friendship : 
on  the  other  side,  an  armament  of  knuckles. 
Where  the  knuckles  are  weak,  the  grasp  also 
of  the  palm  is  feeble.  Let  us  arm,  then,  and 
with  iron  gauntlets  to  our  fists  if  we  see  that 
our  neighbours  are  providing  themselves  with 
them  !  But  do  not  let  us  leave  out  of  account, 
while  we  compare  the  artificial  arms  of  each  that 
are  to  be  wielded,  that  even  their  power  also  has 
to  come  out  of  the  natural  arms  that  are  to 
wield  them.  England  has  pluck  and  determina- 
tion the  most  obstinate,  the  strongest  natural 
arm  in  the  world,  and  the  best  provided  cup- 
board wherefrom  to  sustain  its  strength.  There 
are  men  who  can  disarm  the  practised  fencer 
with  a  broomstick.  England  could  still  do  more 
than  a  little  execution  with  her  wooden  fleet, 
which  may  be  obsolete,  but  is  not,  therefore, 
useless. 

It  is  only  under  certain  conditions,  at  present 
rare,  that  wooden  ships  are  over-matched  byMer- 
rimacs  and  Monitors  and  Warriors  and  Gloires. 
The  Merrimac  had  to  be  blown  up,  the  Monitor 
out  at  sea  was  a  swimming  shower-bath  to  the 
men  shut  up  in  her.  The  Gloire  is  a  desperately 
bad  sailer.  Meanwhile,  our  numerous  wooden 
ships  glide  over  the  sea,  able  to  carry  troops  and 
arms  to  all  corners  of  the  earth,  and  their  sides 
bristle  with  guns  that  are  by  no  means  out  of 
date,  since  experiment  continues  to  prove  that 
at  short  range  the  shots  of  the  old  smooth-bored 
artillery  are  more  effective  than  those  of  the 
best  modern  rifled  gun,  whose  superiority  lies 
altogether  in  their  character  as  arms  of  precision 
at  long  range.  The  great  blunder  of  some  who 
make  outcry,  lies  in  their  belief  that  new  dis- 
coveries, which  can  be  adopted  only  in  course 
of  time  at  immense  cost,  instantly  supersede 
existing  usages.  Because  a  floating  iron  turtle 
has  destroyed  in  harbour,  several  wooden  ships 
that  lay  anchored  and  untrimmed  within  its 
reach,  we  are  to  assume  that  our  whole  existing 
navy,  except  in  so  far  as  it  is  iron-plated,  may 
as  well  be  sold  by  auction  for  old  timber.  We 
are  building  what  Mr.  Scott  Russell  calls  "the 


Fleet  of  the  Future,"  but  we  are  also  using  the 
Fleet  of  the  Present.  If  we  had  to  fight  to- 
morrow, we  could  deliver  some  stout  blows  with 
that  same  Fleet  of  the  Present.  Mr.  Scott  Rus- 
sell has  written  a  very  good  pamphlet  indeed, 
about  the  necessity  of  having  iron  sliips ;  but 
the  fallacy  of  argument  in  extremes,  appears 
clearly  enough  in  its  very  title :  The  Fleet  of 
the  Future  in  1862;  or,  England  without  a 
Fleet.  It  would  have  been  as  true  to  say,  when 
Caxton  was  about  to  set  up  his  presses,  The 
Books  of  the  Future  in  1462;  or,  England 
without  Books.  Prospero's  wand  still  lies 
at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and  the  naval  en- 
gineers of  no  country  in  the  world  have  fished 
it  up. 

Mr.  Scott  Russell  complains  that  the  Admi- 
ralty did  not  begin  soon  enough  to  make  its  iron 
ships.  If  not,  so  far  as  regards  the  comparison 
between  nations,  it  is  making  up  for  lost  time. 
Making  and  made,  we  are  at  the  beginning  of  our 
third  dozen.  But  the  House  of  Commons,  Mr. 
Russell  thinks,  should  take  the  matter  into  its 
own  hands.  "At  one  and  the  same  time,"  he 
tells  us,  "  all  these  things  want  reconstruction ; 
first,  the  Admiralty  and  its  departments ; 
secondly,  the  navy  and  its  classes;  thirdly, 
marine  artillery,  its  ammunition,  and  the 
mechanism  to  work  it ;  fourthly,  naval  tactics, 
technics,  and  warfare ;  fifthly,  the  dockyards, 
their  functions  and  organisation."  Happily  for 
us,  man  is  man  all  the  world  over,  and  those 
people  only  die  the  sooner,  who  attempt  to  get 
through  more  than  a  life's  work  in  a  lifetime. 
But  then  we  have  this  home-thrust.  The  use  of 
iron  ships  and  the  weakness  of  our  wooden  ships 
was  known,  says  Mr.  Scott  Russell,  seven  years 
ago.  If  we  had  begun  then  to  build  Warriors, 
and  had  spent  on  them  all  the  money  that  was 
applicable  to  the  maintenance  of  the  fleet  afloat, 
we  could  have  had  by  this  time  twenty  Warriors 
in  the  Channel,  twenty  in  the  Mediterranean, 
and  twenty  in  the  West  Indies — ships  without 
men.  The  navy  estimates  Mr.  Russell  divides 
in  even  halves  between  the  fleet  afloat  and  the 
dockyards,  with  the  work  done  in  them,  and  the 
whole  of  the  sum  paid  for  maintenance  of  the 
fleet  afloat  might,  he  says,  have  been  spent  in 
building  sixty  Warriors,  stopping  meanwhile  the 
maintenance  of  the  existing  wooden  fleet  and 
the  pay  of  the  men.  Fifty  years  ago  the  navy 
estimates  for  this  country  were  a  million  and  a 
half.  In  the  year  before  the  Crimean  war  they 
were  six  millions  and  a  quarter,  and  the  vote 
was  for  a  personnel  of  thirty -nine  thousand  men. 
The  Crimean  war  raised  the  navy  estimates  to 
sixteen  millions  and  a  quarter,  and  at  its  close 
they  were  cut  down  again  by  one  half.  The 
estimates  have  risen  again  since  then.  But  while 
much  of  the  additional  money  has  been  spent  oa 
ship-building,  plating  and  Warrior-making,  some 
has  gone  to  improvement  of  the  seaman's  con- 
dition. 

But  a  great  deal  has  gone  to  the  dockyards, 
and  here  Mr.  Scott  Russell  raises  the  large  ques- 
tion whether  it  is  worth  the  country's  while  to 
be  its  own  manufacturer,  and  pay  the  cost  of 
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large  establishments,  in  which  jobbery  abounds, 
and  men  do  not  work  as  they  must  under  an 
employer  whose  success  in  life  depends  upon  his 
seeing  that  they  all  perform  their  duty.  Go- 
vernment buys  its  gun's,  and  goes  to  market  for 
its  engines ;  it  has  gone  to  market  even  for  its 
iron  ships ;  and  whatever  may  have  been  the 
case  years  ago,  before  the  immense  recent  de- 
velopment of  British  manufacturing  enterprise, 
there  now  is  no  difficulty  in  getting  anything 
made  that  can  be  paid  for,  and  in  getting  it  well 
made  at  the  fairest  price  of  good  work  and 
material,  by  the  use  of  a  little  ordinary  care  and 
skilled  attention.  A  large  part  of  our  existing 
dockyard  machinery  is  an  arrangement  of  offices 
and  salaries  for  getting  done,  in  the  costliest  and 
most  ineffective  way,  what  could  be  done  per- 
fectly well  and  without  waste,  by  simple  purchase 
of  the  articles  required :  whether  ships  or  ship's 
biscuits.  No  doubt  there  are  now  associated  with 
the  dockyards,  large  staffs  of  men  whose  salaries 
are  their  lives,  and  whose  salaries  ought  not  to  be 
taken  from  them.  But  the  principle  of  reliance 
upon  the  free  competing  energies  of  trade  having 
been  once  largely  admitted  by  the  Admiralty,  with 
time  and  tact  and  a  humane  exercise  of  reason 
the  gradual  passage  might  be  made  out  of  a  half 
faith  in  one  system  into  a  full  reliance  on  the 
other.  A  few  book-keepers  and  accountants,  with 
some  shrewd,  practical  surveyors  to  inspect  the 
work  of  contractors  and  report  to  the  surveyor 
general,  would  be  quite  staff  enough  for  the 
ship-building  department  of  the  Admiralty  civil 
service ;  and  the  money  taken  from  the  main- 
tenance of  many  men  in  a  state  of  half  torpid  at- 
tention to  routine,  would  then  be  spent  to  ad- 
vantage on  the  large  development  of  that  inde- 
pendent energy  which  is  itself  the  first  in  rank 
of  the  defences  of  the  country. 

It  is  against  the  immense  waste  to  the  country 
involved  in  the  dockyard  establishments  that  the 
famous  ship-builder — who  no  longer  builds,  and, 
therefore,  is  not  urged  by  direct  interest  for  a 
particular  shop  of  his  own — hits  home.  It  was 
thought  to  be  cheap  to  convert  ships.  A  fleet 
of  sailing-vessels  was,  in  fact,  converted  by  the 
Admiralty  into  a  fleet  of  steamers  by  cutting 
across  or  letting  a  new  piece  into  the  middle,  to 
admit  the  engines,  altering  the  stern  to  fit  the 
screw,  and  lengthening  the  bow.  Returns  were 
made  of  cost  of  labour  and  material,  and  of 
buying  engines.  All  seemed  clear.  But  the 
expense  of  the  establishment  that  was  to  see  all 
this  done,  never  appeared  in  the  estimate.  In 
twenty  years,  forty  large  ships  and  frigates  were 
converted  into  steamers ;  forty  more  were  built. 
But,  including  in  their  expense  that  of  the  esta- 
blishment that  exists  only  to  produce  them, 
they  cost  fifty  millions.  The  same  money  would 
have  bought,  new  from  the  ship-builders,  a  fleet 
of  two  hundred  first-class  steam-frigates.  The 
iron  ship-builders  of  the  present,  with  the  re- 
sources now  at  their  command,  can,  says  Mr. 
Scott  Russell,  produce,  in  a  couple  of  years, 
twelve  Warriors,  and  go  on  supplying  us  with  one 
every  two  months  :  four  in  the  two  years  being 
built  by  four  firms  on  the  Thames  :  three  on  the 


Mersey :  three  on  the  Clyde :  one  on  the  Tyne  : 
and  one  on  the  Severn.  The  Admiralty  failed, 
he  says,  with  its  contractors,  by  accepting  from 
inexperienced  men  tenders  for  work  done  at  an 
impossible  price  in  impossible  time.  The  tender 
system  requires  always  the  check  of  discretion 
and  skill  in  the  person  who  receives  tenders. 
The  skilled  subordinates  of  the  Admiralty  knew, 
says  Mr.  Scott  Russell,  that  a  ship  of  the  War- 
rior class  cannot  be  completed  within  less  than 
twenty-four  months,  and  that  its  fair  price  is 
fifty  pounds  a  ton.  They  knew  also,  who  were 
the  skilled  and  competent  builders.  But  in 
making  the  contracts  for  iron  ships  which  should 
be  now  ready  and  are  not  ready,  this  knowledge, 
Mr.  Scott  Russell  asserts,  was  not  used.  Pro- 
mise of  early  possession  of  an  iron  fleet  was 
made,  he  says,  upon  the  faith  of  inexpe- 
rienced contractors,  whose  error,  jumping 
with  the  public  wish,  it  was  convenient  to  en- 
courage. 

In  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Russell,  the  originator 
of  the  idea  that  ships-of-war  might  be  put  into 
iron  armour  was  Mr.  R.  L.  Stevens,  Ame- 
rican engineer  and  ship-builder,  who  fourteen 
years  ago  had  found  by  experiment  that  six 
inches  thick  of  plates  of  iron  bolted  to  the  out- 
side of  a  wooden  ship,  formed  a  perfect  protec- 
tion against  the  heaviest  artillery  then  in  use. 
The  experiments  were  carried  on  by  the  Ame- 
rican government.  But  the  first  to  carry  this 
idea  into  practical  effect  was  the  French  em- 
peror, who  himself  designed  the  shot-proof  float- 
ing battery  Avalanche,  brought  with  success 
in  'fifty-five  agaiust  the  land  batteries  of  Kin- 
burn.  Of  that  floating  battery  the  armour  was 
not,  according  to  Mr.  Stevens's  plan,  composed 
of  six  plates  each  an  inch  thick,  but  of  one  solid 
four-inch  plate,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Lloyd,  of  the  Admiralty.  It  is  now  being  as- 
serted in  America  that  the  series  of  inch  plates 
has  proved  itself  a  better  defence  than  the  single 
solid  plate.  It  was  found  also  at  Sebastopol  that 
a  wooden  ship  could  not  stand  the  horizontal  fire 
of  shells  between  its  decks.  After  the  Crimean 
war  the  French  emperor,  says  Mr.  Russell,  at  once 
resolved  to  finish  the  timber  ships  then  in  hand, 
but  otherwise  to  spend  his  annual  ship-building 
money  upon  iron  vessels.  Since  that  time,  we 
are  told,  he  has.  spent  twenty  millions  for  ships : 
we  thirty.  But  he  has  spent  his  money  upon 
iron,  with  one  exception  in  favour  of  wood ;  we 
upon  wood,  with  one  exception  in  favour  of  iron. 
In  fact,  "  conversion"  is  as  much  practised  in 
France  as  in  England. 

Mr.  Scott  Russell  believes  in  large  iron 
ships,  and  is  angry  with  the  Admiralty  for 
having  shown  a  determined  wish  to  get  the 
principle  of  the  Warrior  applied  to  vessels  of 
half  its  size  :  so  causing  to  be  built,  the  Defence 
and  Resistance,  Heoior  and  Valiant.  Indeed, 
we  began  in  'fifty-six  with  the  iron-clad  floating 
battery  Erebus,  of  sixteen  guns,  and  not  quite  a 
third  the  burthen  of  the  Warrior.  The  country, 
last  year,  voted  money  for  six  more  ships  of  the 
Warrior  class,  and  we  are,  on  the  whole,  so  far 
advanced,  that  England  has  two  dozen  to  France's 
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three  dozen  of  iron  ships  building  and  built :  in- 
cluding the  Black  Prince,  the  Northumber- 
land, and  the  Minotaur,  of  fifty  guns.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  no  armament  of  ships  will  make  a 
sailor  of  the  Frenchman,  and  the  Frenchman 
must  turn  sailor  in  earnest  before  France  can 
become,  what  she  aspires  to  be,  a  mighty  naval 
power.  But  it  is  quite  true  that,  since  the 
Crimean  war,  the  reconstruction  of  the  French 
fleet  has  been  arranged  with  the  steadiest  deter- 
mination. In  the  year  'fifty-seven  the  grand  pro- 
ject was  adopted,  to  reconstitute,  not  in  seven 
years  but  in  the  fourteen  years  (from  'fifty -eight 
to  'seventy-two)  the  whole  French  navy.  First, 
there  was  to  be  a  transition  fleet  formed  by 
giving  auxiliary  screws  to  all  line-of-battle  ships 
that  were  not  too  old  ;  secondly,  there  were  to 
be  built  and  armed,  a  hundred  and  fifty  rapid 
steamers  of  different  sizes  and  the  best  attain- 
able models ;  thirdly,  there  was  to  be  formed  a 
transport  fleet  of  seventy-two  ships,  partly  new, 
partly  of  sailing-frigates  converted  into  steam- 
transports.  To  carry  out  this  scheme,  the  budget 
of  the  Marine  Department  is  augmented  by 
seventeen  millions  of  francs  a  year  during  the 
fourteen  years,  and  the  whole  yearly  cost  of  the 
French  navy  is  raised  to  about  five  millions 
sterling.  During  the  last  two  years,  expeditions 
to  Syria,  China,  Cochin-Cliina,  and  Mexico,  have 
raised  the  annual  cost  of  the  French  navy,  in 
English  pounds  sterling,  to  more  than  six  mil- 
lions and  a  half.  This  activity,  at  a  time  when 
great  changes  are  being  established  in  the  cha- 
racter and  armament  of  ships,  compels  increased 
expenditure  in  England,  while  the  fact  that 
several  of  the  questions  touching  the  construc- 
tion, size,  &c.,  of  the  iron  ships  of  the  future  are 
by  no  means  so  completely  settled  as  is  sup- 
posed by  Mr.  Scott  Russell ;  who  simply  asks 
for  a  new  monster  Warrior  every  two  months. 
This  causes  in  England  some  little  rational  un- 
willingness to  build  too  fast. 

As  to  many  of  these  matters,  Mr.  Scott 
Russell  writes,  no  doubt,  in  extremes.  Much 
that  he  says  may  be  fairly  contested;  but  to 
nothing  which  he  says  can  be  denied  grave  and 
earnest  consideration,  as  emanating  from  an 
honest  and  thorough  Expert.  He  is  unquestion- 
ably right  in  urging  that,  as  we  are,  indeed,  now 
forced  to  look  to  private  contractors  for  iron- 
ships  and  for  guns,  so  we  might,  with  very  great 
advantage,  work  in  the  direction  of  a  reduction 
of  dockyard  establishments,  and — in  the  present 
state  of  English  trade  and  resources — find  it 
much  cheaper  to  go  to  market  for  ships  and  for 
all  that  belongs  to  them,  than,  by  means  of  a 
large  costly  and  clumsy  official  machinery,  at- 
tempt to  be  our  own  ship-builders.  Whenever 
government  attempts  to  supersede  private  en- 
terprise, either  legislatively  or  competitively,  it 
fails.  Its  aim  should  be  to  obtain  a  thoroughly 
competent  staff  of  surveyors — skilled  "buyers," 
in  fact,  who  know  what  their  employer  wants, 
and  who  are  expert  enough  to  see  that  he  is  not 
cheated.  It  was  this  kind  of  deficiency  which 
caused  certain  dishonest  manufacturers  to 
flourish  during  the  Crimean  war,  and  which 


disgraced  the  nation  in  the  Eyes  of  Europe — 
accustomed  to  look  upon  it  as  a  practical  com- 
munity. 


BURIED  ALIVE. 

AMONG  those  who  studied  under  the  same 
professor  with  me  at  Brunswick,  was  a  Prussian, 
who  made  me  promise  that  if  ever  I  visited 
Prussia  I  would  spend  a  few  days  at  his  father's 
house — a  promise  I  kept  last  spring,  the  long 
evenings  of  which  were  partly  passed  in  reading. 
On  one  particular  night  my  friend's  father  asked 
his  son  if  he  had  not  translated  into  English 
some  remarkable  instances  of  individuals  being 
buried  alive  ?  On  the  latter  replying  in  the 
affirmative,  he  asked  him  to  read  some  of  them, 
that  I  might  give  an  opinion  of  the  manner  in 
which  he  had  written  them  into  my  native  lan- 
guage. After  a  little  pressing,  Ludwig  said : 

"  The  first  I  will  read,  then,  shall  be  that 
entitled,  '  Of  the  miner  Karoly  Varga,  who  for 
twelve  days  was  buried  beneath  salt.'  The  story, 
as  he  tells  it,  is  as  follows  : 

"  My  name  is  Karoly  Varga.  I  worked  in  the 
salt  mines,  as  my  father  and  brother  do,  and  as 
my  grandfather  did,  and  his  father  before  him. 
On  the  17th  August,  1723,  I  dressed  myself  as 
usual,  and  descended  into  the  mine,  taking  with 
me  a  box  of  candles,  which  were  to  be  used  for 
a  purpose  I  shall  mention  presently.  My  orders 
were  to  make  a  careful  examination  of  the  arches 
that  had  been  erected,  and  the  blocks  that  had 
been  placed  round  the  pooh?  of  water  to  prevent 
the  expected  visitors  from  falling  in,  for  it  was 
intended  to  give  a  concert  and  entertainment  in 
honour  of  the  director  of  the  mine  and  his  wife, 
who  would  complete  twenty-five  years  of  married 
life  on  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  the  month  men- 
tioned. I  had  also  to  select  a  place  in  which  to 
establish  the  orchestra,  of  which  I  was  myself 
one  of  the  members,  the  rest  having  deputed  me 
to  make  this  choice  in  consequence  ot  my  ex- 
perience in  working  the  mine,  care  being  always 
requisite  in  choosing  the  position,  from  the 
danger  of  the  vibration  causing  a  fall.  Having 
performed  the  first  part  of  my  duty,  I  climbed 
up  into  a  gallery,  which  had  been  cut  long  before 
the  mine  had  reached  its  present  depth,  to  select 
the  position  in  which  the  orchestra  was  to  esta- 
blish itself.  The  spot  that  seemed  most  suitable 
was  a  recess,  lofty  at  the  entrance,  but  of  no 
great  depth.  Its  shape  was  so  good  for  the 
purpose,  that  I  fetched  the  box  of  candles  and 
put  it  in  the  recess  ready  for  use.  It  was  not 
till  I  had  done  this  that  it  occurred  to  me  to 
sound  my  horn  and  try  the  effect  produced.  I 
blew  it  first  at  the  entrance,  then  drew  back 
farther  and  farther,  sounding  it  at  intervals, 
knowing  there  were  others  in  the  mine  who 
would  be  able  to  tell  me  what  the  effect  was  in 
that  part  where  the  company  would  be  assembled. 
I  was  standing  at  the  very  bottom  of  the  cave, 
and  was  in  the  act  of  drawing  a  deep  breath  to 
sound  a  final  blast,  when  I  was  stopped  by  a 
pattering  sound  which  paralysed  me,  and  before 
I  was  myself  again,  there  was  a  fall  of  earth  and 
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salt,  lumps  of  which  rolled  to  my  feet.  I  had  a 
lighted  torch  beside  me,  and  with  this  I  examined 
the  fall  to  see  if  there  was  any  opening  for 
escape,  but  there  was  none,  the  recess  being 
blocked  up  to  the  roof.  I  thought  I  might  call 
the  attention  of  my  fellow-miners  to  my  position 
by  blowing  my  horn,  but  the  only  result  of  my 
doing  so  was  to  cause  another  fall.  I  laid  it 
down  to  think  over  my  position,  and  calculate 
my  chance  of  escape.  I  hoped  that,  as  they 
would  be  certain  to  miss  me  within  a  few  hours, 
there  might  be  something  in  the  slip  to  attract 
their  attention.  Hour  after  hour  passed  over 
without  my  hearing  a  sound  except  that  caused 
by  the  earth  crumbling  down  as  it  settled  into  a 
firmer  mass.  The  torch  I  had  extinguished  long 
since,  to  save  myself  from  being  suffocated  by 
the  smoke,  and  instead  of  it  I  had  lighted  a 
candle,  but  this  melted  away  in  a  few  minutes 
owing  to  the  air  being  so  hot.  I  was  now  in 
total  darkness.  The  air  was  filled  with  particles 
of  salt,  which  stung  my  eyes  and  made  the  inside 
of  my  mouth,  and  nose,  and  my  throat,  smart 
painfully,  besides  exciting  a  sensation  of  intense 
thirst.  As  for  hunger,  it  was  long  before  I  felt 
it,  and  when  I  did  I  had  a  ready  means  at  hand 
of  assuaging  it,  in  the  box  of  tallow,  which,  dis- 
gusting as  it  would  have  been  at  any  other 
time,  was  a  treasure  to  me  now.  There  was 
another  comforting  circumstance,  that  air  made 
its  way  to  the  little  hollow  in  which  I  was  con- 
fined ;  where  from  I  could  not  tell,  but  it  was 
sufficient  in  quantity  to  prevent  me  from  being 
suffocated,  though  breathing  was  a  matter  of 
great  difficulty  and  pain.  I  soon  began  to  feel 
sleepy,  and  stretched  myself  on  the  ground, 
but  whether  I  slept  only  a  few  minutes  or 
several  hours  I  have  no  idea ;  and  so  the  early 
part  of  my  imprisonment  passed  away. 

"  All  this  time  nothing  had  occurred  to  show 
that  anybody  had  discovered  the  place  where  I 
was  buried,  though  I  was  sure  I  must  have 
been  missed  long  since.  Then,  for  the  first 
time,  I  was  seized  with  a  hopeless  dread.  I 
became  intensely  cold,  my  heart  almost  ceased 
to  beat,  and  my  tongue  and  the  roof  of  my 
mouth  became  dry  and  hard,  as  if  it  had  been 
burnt  with  a  red-hot  iron.  I  curled  myself  in  a 
heap  on  the  ground,  and  for  a  time  was  insen- 
sible. When  I  again  grew  conscious,  my  suf- 
ferings were  much  aggravated.  A  burning  heat 
was  gnawing  at  my  body  from  head  to  foot.  The 
feeling  is  indescribable,  and  cannot  be  imagined. 
I  knew  that  the  salt  was  getting  into  my  blood, 
and  that  I  must  soon  go  raving  mad  if  I  could 
not  keep  it  out  of  my  lungs.  I  ate  as  much  of 
the  tallow  as  I  could,  or  rather  I  put  it  in  my 
mouth  and  let  it  run  down  my  throat.  This  re- 
lieved me  very  much,  and  I  then  tore  a  piece  off 
my  dress  and  fastened  it  across  my  mouth  and 
nose,  which  added  to  the  difficulty  of  breathing, 
but  kept  the  larger  particles  of  salt  from  enter- 
ing my  lungs.  I  also  found  that  the  air  was 
better  when  I  was  standing  than  when  I  was 
lying  down,  and  from  thenceforth  I  stood  with 
my  back  resting  against  the  side  of  the  cave,  as 
much  as  my  strength  allowed  me.  Before  this 


I  had  tried  to  remove  the  earth  nearest  the  roof, 
but  I  could  find  nothing  to  encourage  me  to  per- 
severe, and  the  exertion  was  so  painful,  and  the 
clouds  of  salt  dust  raised  were  so  thick,  notwith- 
standing that  I  placed  every  handful  I  took  out 
carefully  at  the  bottom  of  the  heap,  that  I  de- 
sisted^ thinking  it  better  to  bear  my  sufferings 
as  patiently  as  I  could  till  my  situation  was  dis- 
covered, than  to  render  it  worse  by  vain  efforts 
to  escape  from  it.  But  as  they  continued  to 
increase  I  determined  to  make  another  attempt, 
whatever  the  consequence  might  be.  I  groped 
about  till  I  found  the  hole  I  had  made,  and  began 
to  rake  out  the  earth  with  my  hands,  but  with  less 
precaution  than  before,  for  I  had  now  become  des- 
perate, and  would  gladly  have  died  to  have  been 
released  from  my  misery.  The  salt  forced  itself 
through  the  cloth  over  my  face,  penetrated  to 
my  lungs,  and  caused  me  such  torture  as  no 
words  can  describe.  I  dashed  myself  against 
the  sides  of  my  prison,  I  beat  my  head  against 
the  rock,  but  I  was  unconscious  of  pain  from  so 
doing;  life  seemed  raging  within  me  with  greater 
strength  and  intensity  than  I  had  ever  felt  oefore, 
and  it  seemed  to  me  that  I  could  move  a  moun- 
tain by  my  own  strength  alone.  I  thrust  my 
head  and  shoulders  into  the  hole  I  had  made, 
and  tried  to  burrow  my  way  through  like  a  mole,, 
and  when  I  could  endure  this  no  longer,  I  threw 
myself  on  the  ground  and  rolled  and  writhed. 
In  imagination  I  screamed  and  cried,  but  in. 
truth  I  could  utter  no  sound.  I  prayed,  oh ! 
how  fervently  I  prayed,  for  death,  but  it 
would  not  come.  Then  I  swallowed  some  of 
my  provisions,  and  this  gave  me  relief  for  a 
time,  but  only  for  a  time,  for  the  same  tortures 
began  again  very  soon,  followed  by  a  repetition 
of  my  frantic  attempts  at  self-destruction.  If  I 
could  have  abstained  from  the  only  thing  that 
gave  me  relief,  my  torments  must  soon  have 
been  at  an  end;  but  the  very  intensity  of  my 
pain  forced  me,  against  my  will,  to  resort  to  it. 
Thus  my  sufferings  went  on  ebbing  and  flowing, 
but,  like  the  rising  tide,  always  mounting. 

"I  was  in  this  dreadful  condition,  when  I 
heard  the  sound  of  music.  At  first  I  thought 
it  must  be  my  imagination,  that  I  was  at  last 
going  mad.  Then,  as  it  continued,  I  remembered 
the  concert  in  honour  of  the  director.  I  searched 
about  for  my  horn,  and  when  the  music  was 
silent,  I  raised  it  to  my  lips  and  tried  to  sound 
it,  I  might  as  well  have  attempted  to  rend  the 
rock  asunder  which  cut  me  off  from  the  light ; 
my  dry  and  cracked  lips  would  not  fit  them- 
selves to  the  instrument,  and  the  little  air  my 
lungs  were  still  capaple  of  expelling  wasted, 
itself  soundlessly.  In  my  madness  1  beat  it 
furiously  against  the  ground,  I  bit  and  gnawed 
it,  and,  finally,  I  dashed  it  down,  and  seizing 
handfuls  of  the  dirt,  I  thrust  it  into  my  mouth 
in  vain  efforts  to  choke  myself.  Again  and 
again  the  music  was  renewed,  but  at  last  it 
ceased  altogether,  and  I  knew  that  I  was  once 
more  alone  in  the  mine. 

"I  afterwards  learnt  that,  during  the  concert, 
one  of  the  miners  in  wandering  through  the  old 
workings,  noticed  a  mark  on  the  rock  where  I 
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had  cleared  the  head  of  the  torch.  The  fresh- 
ness of  this  mark  drew  his  attention  to  the  fall 
of  earth,  and  though  he  was  not  able  to  dis- 
tinguish whether  this  fall  was  of  recent  or  old 
date,  he  pointed  it  out  to  others,  and  they 
determined  to  clear  it  away,  that  my  body,  if  it 
were  beneath  it,  might  receive  Christian  burial. 
The  next  day  the  director  gave  them  a  fete  in 
return  for  their  entertainment,  and  the  following 
day  being  Sunday,  it  was  not  till  the  succeed- 
ing day  they  began  digging  for  me,  which  was 
the  twelfth  day  of  my  imprisonment.  On  that 
evening  I  was  released  and  carried  out  of  the 
mine. 

"  My  appearance  at  this  time  was  frightful. 
Every  hair  had  fallen  from  me,  my  eyes  had 
disappeared,  and  my  body,  from  head  to  foot, 
was  covered  with  crystals  of  salt.  I  was  laid  in 
warm  water  and  kept  there  :  warm  and  cold 
water  was  given  me  to  drink  as  often  as  I  could 
swallow  it,  and  my  sufferings  soon  began  to 
diminish.  In  time  they  became  endurable,  but 
they  have  never  left  me  altogether,  and  I  shall 
always  be  a  poor,  blind,  suffering  creature  such 
as  I  am  now." 

The  next  case  had  something  of  the  superna- 
tural in  it.  "  The  narrative  of  Thomas  Whitmead 
and  Joseph  Anscombe,  who,  with  Henry  Aldliam, 
were  buried  in  a  chalk-pit  on  the  16th  April, 
1802  ;  and  of  the  apparition  of  the  latter  to 
above  nine  persons  at  one  time  after  his  death." 

"  These  three  persons  lived  at  Stratford,  in  the 
county  of  Wiltshire,  in  England,  and  worked  a 
clialk-pit  on  Salisbury  Plain  for  their  joint  benefit. 
This  so-called  pit  was  in  the  form  of  a  crescent, 
the  excavation  having  been  begun  at  the  foot  of  a 
large  mound,  so  that  the  entrance  should  be  on 
a  level  with  the  adjoining  plain.  After  the  ex- 
cavation had  been  carried  on  for  sometime,  they 
cut  out  a  chamber  in  the  chalk  for  the  purpose 
of  shelter  in  storms,  and  for  holding  tools, 
wheelbarrows,  and  other  things.  On  the  16th  of 
April  a  terrific  storm  arose,  the  wind  blowing 
with  peculiar  violence  on  this  plain  owing  to  its 
great  extent  and  the  few  obstacles  which  exist 
there  to  impede  its  progress.  The  rain  fell  in 
torrents,  and  the  flashes  of  lightning  succeeded 
each  other  so  rapidly  that  the  air  seemed  all 
a-blaze.  The  three  men  sat  down  in  their  nook 
to  wait  till  the  storm  had  passed  over.  Whit- 
mead  and  Anscombe  struck  a  light  and  began 
smoking,  but  Aldham,  who  was  a  man  of  an  un- 
usually serious  turn  of  mind,  and  much  given  to 
the  study  of  religious  subjects,  sat  down  a  little 
within  the  entrance,  just  out  of  reach  of  the 
driving  rain,  and  began  reading  the  Pilgrim's 
Progress,  the  numbers  of  which  were  left  at  the 
pit  by  a  book-hawker  who  crossed  the  plain  at 
regular  intervals  during  the  year.  Being  asked 
by  his  partners  to  rand  aloud,  he  commenced 
with  the  account  of  Christian's  journey  through 
the  Valley  of  the  .Shadow  of  Death.  The  ex- 
citing character  of  the  narrative,  combined  with 
the  awe  inspired  by  the  raging  storm,  caused 
the  other  two  to  listen  with  such  breathless  in- 
terest that  their  pipes  were  forgotten  and  the 


light  died  out.  Just  as  Aldham  was  reading 
the  passage — '  The  flames  would  be  reaching  to- 
wards him;  also,  he  heard  doleful  voices  and 
rushings  to  and  fro,  so  that  sometimes  he  thought 
he  should  be  torn  in  pieces,  or  trodden  down 
like  mire  in  the  streets.  This  frightful  sight 
was  seen,  and  these  dreadful  noises  were  heard 
by  him  for  several  miles  together ;  and  coming 
to  a  place  where  he  thought  he  heard  a  company 
of  fiends  coming  forward  to  meet  him,  he  stopped 
and  began  to  muse  what  he  had  best  to  do' — a 
more  furious  blast  came,  the  howling  and  roar- 
ing of  which  drowned  the  reader's  voice,  and 
almost  overpowered  the  sound  of  the  falling 
of  a  large  fir-tree,  several  of  which  grew 
within  a  few  paces  of  the  top  of  the  cave. 
This  tree  fell  over  the  entrance,  and  its 
matted  roots  tore  up  a  large  portion  of  the 
earth  which  formed  the  roof  of  the  cavern,  and 
to  this  circumstance  the  two  men  were  probably 
indebted  for  their  escape  from  instant  suffo- 
cation from  the  consequence  of  what  followed 
almost  immediately  afterwards.  They  were  still 
trembling  from  the  fright  when  the  lightning 
[thunderbolt  in  narrative]  descended  upon  the 
fallen  tree,  tearing  it  into  fragments,  and  from 
thence  passed  into  the  earth,  rending  it,  and 
causing  the  chalk  to  fall  into  the  cavern,  where 
they  had  sheltered  themselves,  and  burying  them 
therein.  Anscombe  and  Whitmead  being  at  the 
bottom  of  the  excavation,  happened  to  be  under 
that  part  of  the  surface  from  which  the  earth 
had  been  torn  up  by  the  roots  of  the  tree,  and 
were  able  to  breathe  with  'tolerable  facility, 
though  unable  to  extricate  themselves  from  the 
mass  of  chalk  which  surrounded  them  ;  their  po- 
sition being  still  further  aggravated  by  the  rain 
which,  continuing  to  pour  without  slackening 
for  some  time,  trickled  through  the  mass  and 
streamed  down  their  faces,  and  saturated  them 
to  the  skin.  After  a  night  passed  in  this  posi- 
tion, during  which  they  could  hear  the  groans  of 
their  unfortunate  companion,  they  were  rescued 
by  their  fellow-villagers,  without  other  injuries 
than  a  few  bruises  of  no  importance.  As  for 
poor  Aldham,  his  case  was  much  worse.  Having 
been  seated  near  the  entrance  of  the  cave,  under 
the  roof  from  which  no  portion  of  the  earth  had 
been  removed,  he  had  been  completely  buried  in 
the  chalk,  the  pressure  being  to  some  extent  in- 
creased by  the  body  of  the  tree.  To  the  circum- 
stance that  chalk  fractures  in  pieces  and  not  in 
powder  it  was  owing  that  he  was  dug  out  alive; 
had  it  been  earth  he  must  have  been  stifled. 
Though,  however,  he  was  yet  alive  when  he  was 
placed  on  a  hurdle  and  carried  to  his  cottage,  he 
had  received  such  severe  internal  injuries  that 
the  doctor,  who  had  been  sent  for  in  anticipation, 
after  a  very  brief  examination,  pronounced  his 
case  hopeless.  Still,  he  lingered  on  day  after 
day,  with  the  shadow  of  the  hand  of  death  on 
his  face  and  the  point  of  his  dart  pressing 
against  his  breast.  Meanwhile,  his  partners 
had  recovered  their  health  and  strength  and 
were  able  to  work  again. 

"  I  have  now  to  relate  a  very  extraordinary  oc- 
currence which  forms  part  of  this  painful  his- 
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tory.  The  three  men  whose  names  I  have 
mentioned,  with  ten  others,  formed  a  club,  which 
combined  for  numerous  beneficial  purposes. 
Their  meetings  were  held  on  a.  certain  evening 
every  week,  in  a  little  house  in  a  garden  belong- 
ing to  a  maltster,  who  was  one  of  the  members 
of  the  club.  The  entrance  to  this  garden  was 
through  his  house,  or  through  a  door  opening 
into  the  fields,  of  which  each  member  had  a  key. 
On  the  fifth  evening  after  the  accident  they  were 
assembled  as  usual.  Some  of  them  were  smok- 
ing, and  had  jugs  of  beer  before  them,  but  all  were 
unusually  grave  and  silent,  for  Whitmead  and 
Anscombe,  who  were  present,  had  called  on  their 
suffering  partner  on  their  way  down,  and  found 
him  speechless  and  at  the  point  of  death.  _  While 
they  were  sitting  thus,  expecting  every  instant 
to  hear  the  passing-bell  tell  of  his  soul's  depar- 
ture, the  figure  of  their  friend,  with  no  clothing 
except  a  shirt  upon  him,  appeared  in  the  room. 
It  looked  about  for  an  instant,  and  then  sat 
down  in  a  vacant  chair  near  the  door.  Not 
doubting  that  it  was  the  apparition  of  their 
friend,  and  not  a  being  of  flesh  and  blood,  no 
one  dared  to  speak.  The  figure  sat  still  for 
some  minutes  without  speaking,  quite  regardless 
of  everything  around,  then  repeating  in  a  low 
monotonous  tone,  '  He  hath  turned  the  shadow 
of  death  into  the  morning,'  it  rose,  glided  noise- 
lessly from  the  room,  and  disappeared  through 
the  door  opening  into  the  fields.  It  is  not 
known,  nor  is  it  possible  to  form  an  idea  with 
any  certainty,  how  many  minutes  elapsed  be- 
fore any  of  those  present  had  so  far  recovered 
their  self-possession  as  to  open  the  door  and 
look  out ;  out  when  they  did,  the  figure  was  not 
visible,  though  they  could  see  for  some  distance 
along  the  path  leading  in  the  direction  of  Aid- 
ham's  house.  After  exchanging  a  few  remarks, 
Whitmead,  Anscombe  and  another,  named  Jen- 
nings, agreed  to  go  to  their  friend's  house  and 
ascertain  his  condition;  but  before  they  returned 
the  tolling  of  the  church  bell  informed  those 
who  remained  behind,  that  Aldham  had  ceased 
to  exist.  The  information  which  the  three 
brought  back,  was,  that  Aldham  had  died  _  at 
twenty  minutes  past  six  o'clock ;  upon  which 
one  of  the  party  averred  that  this  was  the  very 
time  when  the  figure  entered  the  room,  as  he 
had  his  watch  in  his  hand  at  the  moment  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  his  neighbour  the  time ;  an 
assertion  which  his  neighbour  confirmed." 

"  And  is  that  all  the  information  the  author 
gives  ?"  asked  I. 

"  That  is  all,"  replied  Ludwig. 

"  Then,"  said  I,  "  I  think  I  can  add  some- 
thing which  detracts  from  the  marvellous  cha- 
racter of  the  narrative,  though  I  cannot  for 
the  life  of  me  remember  where  I  read  it,  or 
heard  it.  The  explanation  is  this,  though  it  was 
not  given  till  years  afterwards :  The  nurse  in 
whose  charge  he  was,  had  received  the  strictest 
injunctions  not  to  leave  him  alone  for  an  instant, 
but  instead  of  obeying  her  orders,  she  left  the 
room  for  some  purpose,  and  when  she  returned 
sue  found  he  had  left  the  house.  Being  alone 


in  the  cottage,  there  was  nobody  to  know  of  this 
but  herself,  and  before  she  had  decided  on  what 
to  do,  and  was  looking  up  and  down  wondering 
in  which  direction  to  seek  him,  she  saw  him 
approaching  from  a  coppice  not  far  off,  through 
which  a  footpath  ran  in  the  direction  of  the 
garden  mentioned.  He  walked  quietly  in-doors, 
stretched  himself  on  his  bed,  and  drew  his  last 
breath.  Fearing  lest  he  might  have  been  seen,  and 
her  character  as  a  nurse  consequently  lost,  she  ran 
down  to  the  sexton,  who  lived  in  a  cottage  close 
to  the  church,  and  without  the  loss  of  a  minute 
he  sounded  the  knell  that  had  fallen  so  solemnly 
on  the  ears  of  the  dead  man's  friends.  The  wo- 
man hastened  back  to  the  cottage  and  arrived  be- 
fore Whitmead  and  the  others  reached  it,  and" 
on  their  asking  what  time  Aldham  had  died,  she 
told  them  at  twenty  minutes  past  six  o'clock. 
It  is  possible  that  as  this  explanation  was  not 
given  till  some  time  afterwards,  the  German 
may  never  have  heard  it." 

After  some  remarks  had  been  exchanged  with 
reference  to  the  simplicity  with  which  this,  one 
of  the  best  authenticated  ghost  stories,  had  been 
explained,  the  translator  proceeded  to  read 
another,  entitled,  "  The  narrative  of  Jacob  Hir- 
zig,  a  Jew,  who  was  buried  alive  in  a  poisoned 
well." 

"  In  the  year  5108,  which  in  the  European  ca- 
lendar is  1348,  a  Jewish  physician  named  Bala- 
vignus,  who  dwelt  at  Thonon,  near  Chillon,  not 
having  the  fear  of  the  Most  Holy  One  before  his 
eyes,  did,  under  the  influence  of  torture,  he  having 
been  racked  several  times,  and  being,  moreover, 
threatened  with  other  and  more  grievous  tor- 
ments, confess  that  he  had  received  from  Rabbi 
Jacob  Hirzig,  through  the  hands  of  a  Jewish  boy, 
a  packet  of  poison,  which  he  was  directed  to 
throw  into  the  principal  wells  of  the  town  in 
which  he  lived,  which  injunction  he  had  obeyed. 
This  pretended  confession,  which  he  made  in  the 
madness  caused  by  intense  suffering,  was  after- 
wards read  over  to  him,  and  he  was  made  to 
swear  to  its  truth  on  the  Law.  Subsequently, 
while  still  insane,  he  confessed,  or  was  said  to 
have  confessed,  that  he  had  thrown  a  portion  of 
the  poison  into  a  certain  well,  and  that  he  had 
concealed  another  portion  tied  up  in  a  piece  of 
rag  beneath  the  stones  on  the  brink.  Being 
taken  to  this  well,  and  compelled  to  search 
among  the  stones,  he,  in  the  presence  of  the 
magistrate  and  other  of  the  municipal  authori- 
ties drew  out  a  piece  of  rag,  which  on  being 
opened  was  found  to  contain  a  red  and  black 
powder  mingled  together.  The  mob  of  Christians 
then  present  did  thereupon  seize  a  certain  rene- 
gade Jew,  who  had  departed  from  the  religion 
of  his  forefathers,  and  forcing  the  magistrate  to 
put  a  small  quantity  of  the  powder  into  a  vessel, 
they  filled  it  with  water  and  compelled  the  Jew 
to  swallow  it ;  who  was  immediately  smitten 
with  death,  and  died  in  great  agony  within  an 
hour — a  most  just  punishment  for  Ids  former 
apostacy.  As  for  Balavignus  he  was  taken 
back  to  prison,  and  subsequently  put  to  death, 
with  great  cruelty. 
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"  On  the  day  following  the  said  discovery  of 
the  poison,  in  the  evening,  being  the  eve  of  the 
Sabbath,  and  my  wife,  -Esther,  having  just 
kindled  the  lights,  according  to  the  custom  of 
our  people,  the  magistrate  of  the  town  of 
Chillon,  attended  by  his  officers,  rode  up  to  the 
door  of  my  dwelling,  dismounted,  and  entered 
therein.  They  first  seized  me,  and  then  bound 
my  arms  together  behind  my  back  with  great 
cruelty,  so  that  the  blood  forced  its  way  be- 
neath my  nails  and  dropped  from  the  ends  of 
my  fingers  to  the  ground.  They  next  searched 
every  corner  of  my  house,  trying  by  blows  and 
threats  to  make  my  wife  and  daughter,  Rebecca, 
reveal  the  secret  hiding-place  in  which  I  kept 
my  poisons.  My  heart  was  rent  at  the  sight  of 
the  sufferings  and  indignities  they  were  made  to 
undergo,  but  I  was  powerless  to  help  them,  and 
I  could  only  beseech  them  to  bear  patiently  the 
trials  to  which  they  were  subjected.  After 
searching  every  part  of  my  house,  and  finding 
nothing  of  what  they  were  in  search,  I  was 
dragged  away  to  prison.  The  next  day  the 
magistrate  and  other  officials  came  to  me  in  my 
cell,  and  read  to  me  the  confession  of  Bala- 
vignus,  concerning  which  they  put  to  me  many 
questions.  I  denied  that  I  had  sent  any  poison 
to  him,  or  had  ever  thought  of  so  doing,  or 
that  I  had  ever  heard  any  of  our  people  even 
speak  of  such  a  thing.  Finding  tliat  I  con- 
tinued firm  in  my  denial,  and  that  I  was  pre- 
fared  to  swear  on  the  Five  Books  of  Moses  that 
knew  nothing  of  any  plot  for  poisoning  the 
wells,  I  was  ordered  to  be  racked  till  I  should 
be  tortured  into  making  confession  of  a  false- 
hood. Four  times  were  my  limbs  torn  asunder 
by  that  hellish  invention,  till  I  could  feel  no 
longer,  after  which  I  was  left  for  eleven  days 
on  the  floor  of  my  dungeon  undisturbed.  On 
the  twelfth  day  I  was  taken  from  prison  to  the 
place  of  execution,  to  witness  the  murder  of 
my  countryman,  Solomon  Chomer,  a  man  of 
wonderful  knowledge,  and  greatly  learned  in  the 
philosophy  of  the  Egyptians  and  Chaldeans. 
He,  too,  had  been  sentenced  to  die  for  the  same 
crime  with  which  I  was  charged,  and  I  was 
placed  near  him  to  be  a  witness  of  his  sufferings. 
Together  we  called  on  the  God  of  our  fore- 
fathers for  fortitude,  and,  verily,  the  patience 
with  which  he  bore  the  cruel  tortures  to  which 
'he  was  subjected  could  only  have  been  born  of 
insensibility.  He  was  stretched  on  a  wheel, 
and  after  his  arms  and  legs  had  been  broken  in 
sundry  places  by  the  bar  of  the  executioner,  he 
was  unbound  and  laid  on  the  ground,  his  body 
folded  back  on  his  legs  so  that  his  head  rested 
on  his  heels.  He  was  again  questioned  touch- 
ing the  crime  with  which  he  was  charged,  but 
he  gave  no  answer ;  whereupon  he  was  laid  on 
the  wood  which  had  been  prepared  for  the  pur- 
pose, the  fire  was  kindled,  and  his  spirit  rose  with 
the  smoke  which  ascended  from  the  pile. 

"  I  was  being  taken  back  to  prison,  my  heart 
quaking  with  fear  at  the  doom  that  was  before 
me,  when  one  cried  'Let  us  not  suifer  this  Jew 
to  escape  us,'  and  another,  'Let  us  throw  him 
in  the  well  he  poisoned  for  us.'  Then  there  was 


a  great  cry,  and  much  tumult,  and  I  was  taken 
from  the  officers  and  dragged  to  a  well  outside 
the  town  in  which  the  poison  had  been  found, 
and  hurled  therein :  the  body  of  the  apostate 
Jew,  which  had  lain  there  unburied,  being  cast 
down  upon  me.  The  water  reached  above 
my  shoulders  when  1  stood  upon  my  feet,  and  I 
was  forced  to  stand  on  the  tips  of  my  toes  to 
keep  my  mouth  above  water.  Standing  thus, 
with  my  flesh  torn,  bruised  and  bleeding,  I 
heard  the  planks  laid  across  the  top  of  the  well, 
and  stones  thrown  on  these,  and  then  all  was 
silent,  and  I  was  left  to  die  an  agonising  death. 
After  a  while  I  felt  that  my  feet  were  sinking 
deeper  in  the  sand  and  gravel,  and  I  had  to 
cling  to  the  sides  of  the  well  to  keep  myself 
from  instant  death. 

"I  had  been  in  this  position  several  hours  when 
I  heard  a  noise  above  me  as  though  one  were 
removing  the  stones,  then  a  voice,  which  was 
that  of  my  wife,  Esther,  calling  my  name.  My 
heart  leapt  within  me  at  the  sound  of  her  voice, 
and  I  answered  joyfully,  upon  which  she  bade 
me  be  of  good  cheer.  Presently  she  called  again, 
and  told  me  to  tie  the  rope  she  was  letting  down 
about  my  body.  I  had  much  difficulty  in  doing 
this,  because  I  was  forced  to  loosen  my  hold 
and  suffer  myself  to  sink  below  the  water  till  it 
forced  itself  beneath  my  eyelids.  I  succeeded 
at  last  in  tying  the  cord  tightly  beneath  my 
armpits,  and  was  then  drawn  up  to  the  well's 
mouth,  and  laid  on  the  grass  by  my  beloved 
wife  and  daughter.  While  I  was  slowly  re- 
covering the  use  of  my  limbs,  which  had  been 
much  weakened  by  the  torments  I  had  under- 
gone, they  occupied  themselves  in  restoring  the 
planks  and  stones  to  their  places.  When  this 
had  been  done,  we  left  the  spot  while  it  was  yet 
dark,  and  I  hid  myself  in  a  tree  in  a  wood  near 
my  house,  to  which  place  Rebecca  brought  me 
food.  Our  escape  from  this  country  to  Poland 
was  accomplished  with  great  difficulty  and  much 
suffering;  for  the  deadly  fear  which  filled  men's 
minds  on  account  of  the  fearful  ravages  of  the 
Black  Death,  then  raging  all  over  the  world,  was 
turned  into  hate  towards  our  nation,  who  were 
everywhere  charged  with  causing  the  mortality 
by  mixing  poison  in  the  wells  and  the  sources 
of  rivers." 


SMALL-BEER  CHRONICLES. 

STILL  dealing,  as  in  the  last  of  these  Small- 
Beer  Chronicles,  on  Deaths,  I  have  to  record 
the  dissolution,  not  this  time  of  any  particular 
individual,  but  of  an  institution — a  very  old  and 
respectable  institution — now  no  more.  It  was 
called  TRANSPORTATION.  This  antiquated  system 
has  gone  the  way  of  the  door-knocker  and  the 
old-fashioned  dinner,  and  is  virtually  dead. 

Every  year  some  of  the  difficulties  connected 
with  life  increase.  The  remedies  which  used 
to  apply  to  our  social  diseases  either  cease 
to  act  or  are  discarded  as  unsuited  to  the  age 
we  live  in.  What  a  simple  and  swiftly  acting 
remedy  we  used  to  have  for  that  worst  of  all 
social  maladies,  called  crime !  When  that  disease 
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broke  out  among  us,  the  individual  in  whom  it  was 
exhibited  used  to  be  promptly  seized  and  carried 
off  to  a  certain  Lazar  House  thousands  of  miles 
away,  and  well  across  the  seas,  where  his  noxious 
symptoms  would  not  annoy  the  community,  and 
where  others  would  not  be  infected  by  him. 
Before  this  excellent  and  convenient  plan  had 
been  hit  upon,  we  had  even  a  simpler  way 
of  dealing  with  these  moral  invalids.  We  used 
to  kill  them.  It  had  been  decided  that  a  felon 
was  a  public  nuisance,  in  the  strongest  sense  of 
the  word ;  that  his  reforming  was  too  improbable 
a  contingency  to  be  worth  a  thought ;  that  it 
was  necessary  to  do  something  to  him  which 
should  deter  other  people  from  following  his  ex- 
ample, and  which  would  at  the  same  time  render 
it  impossible  for  him  to  do  any  more  mischief  to 
his  fellow-creatures.  All  this  was  effected  (or 
supposed  to  be)  in  the  most  easy  and  complete 
manner  possible  by  hanging  him ;  and  accord- 
ingly he  was  hanged.  Besides  :  this  remedy 
was  so  cheap.  The  hangman's  fee  was  a  mere 
nothing,  especially  when  he  knocked  off  a  dozen 
or  so  of  patients  at  one  interview,  and  that  fee 
once  paid,  and  the  shell  provided  by  the  prison 
carpenter,  all  was  over,  and  a  wretched  failure 
of  a  creature,  a  disgrace  to  humanity,  a  plague 
to  himself  and  to  every  one  else,  was  got  rid  of. 

There  was  only  one  unfortunate  thing  con- 
nected with  this  good  old  way  of  dealing  with 
the  criminal  population ;  and  that  was,  that  it 
seemed  an  intolerable  blot  on  our  civilisation, 
and  wholly  inconsistent  with  humanity.  It 
would  not  do.  It  was  intolerable  to  think,  as 
you  got  up  any  fine  Monday  morning  to  attend 
to  your  business  or  to  enjoy  yourself,  that  your 
fellow-men  and  women  were  being  hanged  up  by 
the  neck  before  a  brutal  rabble,  for  robbing  a 
lien-roost,  or  stealing  a  sheep.  So  gradually, 
and  little  by  little,  the  gallows  got  to  be  out  of 
fashion,  and  first  one  crime  and  then  another 
was  struck  off  the  black  list  of  capital  offences. 
Still  it  was  thought  necessary  to  get  rid  of  the 
criminal.  So  he  and  she  were  just  despatched 
beyond  seas  to  the  other  end  of  the  world, 
and  there  kept  according  to  the  nature  of  their 
misdeeds,  for  seven  years,  for  fourteen  years,  for 
a  lifetime. 

This  system,  in  its  turn,  had  great  ad  vantages. 
The  horror  of  the  gallows  and  its  terrible  weekly 
load  was  done  away  with,  and  still  the  criminals 
were  got  out  of  the  way.  They  were  sent  to  a 
place  where  none  of  us  ever  saw  them,  and  where 
they  could  be  forgotten.  Reports  in  connexion 
with  them  would  come  out  from  time  to  time,  but 
there  is  a  great  difference  between  reading  about 
a  convict,  or  any  other  terrible  being,  and  coming 
face  to  face  with  the  monster.  Pity  that  this 
admirable  way  out  of  the  convict  difficulty 
would  not  do  !  Pity  that  the  colonies  should 
become  too  hot  to  hold  them !  Pity  that  the 
fastidious  tastes  of  the  colonial  populations 
should  lead  them  to  object  to  our  worst  crimi- 
nals as  fellow-colonists !  This  is  the  way  in 
which  some  of  our  most  admirable  schemes  and 
our  completest  theories  fall  through.  Some 
detestable  defect  in  the  instruments  with  which 


we  work,  that  destroys  our  calculations.  How 
comfortable  our  transportation  system,  when  the 
objections  of  those  horrid  colonists  threw  it  all 
out,  and  sent  our  convicts  back  to  our  shores, 
much  as  the  tide  sends  our  London  pollution 
back  by  river  every  six  hours. 

And  so,  as  transportation  lias  become  gradu- 
ally less  and  less  possible,  our  black  sheep  have 
accumulated  more  and  more.  "Various  have  been 
the  suggestions  concerning  what  should  be  done 
with  such  sheep.  New  localities  have  been 
spoken  of  as  places  to  which  our  convicts  might 
be  sent,  and  all  sorts  of  occupations  have  been 
set  forth  as  fit  for  them  to  engage  in.  Meanwhile 
(as  is  too  often  the  case  when  men  find  that 
there  is  much  to  be  said  on  both  sides  of  a 
question),  we  have  adopted  something  of  a 
doubtful  policy,  and  short  imprisonments  and 
sanguine  views  of  their  reformatory  influence 
have  been  the  order  of  the  day. 

Perhaps,  with  the  progress  of  time,  there  is 
an  increased  tendency  among  us  towards  leni- 
ency. Perhaps — nay,  certainly — we  are  apt  to 
forget  an  offence,  especially  one  not  committed 
against  ourselves,  while  the  actual  life  of  the 
man  who  committed  the  offence  is  a  great  fact 
which  we  cannot  forget.  Then  we  are  lenient 
from  a  consciousness  of  our  own  weak  points. 
We  think  of  our  own  past  faults,  and  we  say  to 
ourselves,  "  Suppose  1  had  been  in  that  man's 
position  ?  Suppose  my  temptation  had  been  of 
the  same  class  as  his,  where  might  I  be  now  ?" 
And  then,  we  have  a  great  knack  at  hoping,  and 
more  especially  when  it  would  be  very  conve- 
nient for  the  tiling  hoped  for  to  take  place.  So 
we  hope  that  criminals  will  reform,  and  good- 
naturedly  say,  "  Let  the  poor  wretches  have  a 
chance  at  any  rate."  Then  steps  in  the  philan- 
thropist and  says,  we  suppose  the  honest  man  to 
run  no  danger  from  the  liberty  of  this  felon 
after  we  have  dealt  with  him.  That  name  of 
criminal  no  longer  attaches  to  him.  He  is  re- 
formed. 

Is  he  reformed  ?  Has  he  cast  his  skin  ?  Is  that 
creature  belonging  to  the  lowest  type  that  can 
be  called  human,  capable  of  one  of  the  highest 
of  human  achievements  and  the  rarest  ?  Are 
the  qualities  generated  by  twenty  years  of  going 
wrong,  got  out  of  the  man's  system  ?  Those  years 
of  boyhood,  when  it  is  so  easy  to  learn  and  to 
learn  thoroughly,  is  the  evil  knowledge,  are  the 
evil  habits,  acquired  in  those  years,  and  well  fixed 
in  the  mind,  to  be  got  out  again  with  a  year  or 
two  of  prison-discipline  ?  The  habit  of  idleness, 
which  is  after  all  at  the  bottom  of  most  crimi- 
nality, the  aversion  to  fixed  employment,  is  that 
got  rid  of  ?  Is  it  easy,  when  the  best  years  of 
life  have  been  given  to  vice  and  indolence,  to 
turn  to  and  begin  again  in  earnest,  with  relaxed 
energies  and  a  disorganised  mind  ?  Is  it  easy, 
after  one  has  idled  away  a  morning,  to  turn  to 
and  do  a  day's  work  in  the  afternoon?  It  is 
possible.  But  it  is  one  of  the  hardest  oflmman 
achievements. 

That  reformation  is  possible,  is  as  certain  as 
that  it  is  most  uncommon ;  yet  the  authorities 
who  have  of  late  years  regulated  our  prison 
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system,  seem  to  think  that  there  is  nothing  so 
common,  nothing  so  completely  to  be  counted 
upon,  as  the  recovery  of  the  criminal  from  the 
disease  called  crime. 

But  what  is  to  be  done  then  ?  Is  the  case 
hopeless  ?  By  no  means.  Only  it  is  necessary 
to  be  infinitely  less  sanguine  than  we  have  been, 
more  mistrustful  of  the  patient's  recovery,  more 
fearful  of  his  relapse,  more  watchful  against  the 
first  indication  of  a  return  of  the  bad  symptoms. 
And  this  brings  us  to  a  consideration  of  the 
practical  side  of  the  question  before  us.  What 
is  the  right  treatment  for  our  moral  patients — 
how  are  we  to  regulate  those  hospitals  called 
Houses  of  Correction,  where  the  fever  of  crime 
is  specially  dealt  with  ? 

First  of  all,  then,  we  should  be  most  particu- 
larly careful  that  the  patient  is  not  "  discharged" 
before  he  is  thoroughly  cured ;  and  next,  that  in 
all  serious  cases  he  should,  even  after  his  dis- 
charge, be  looked  upon  as  an  out-patient,  should 
be  watched  very  carefully,  should  be  required  to 
report  himself  continually  to  the  hospital  autho- 
rities, should  at  the  very  first  hint  of  a  relapse 
be  promptly  brought  back  to  hospital,  and  put 
through  the  "  cure"  again.  Nay,  more :  after 
one  or  two  such  relapses,  he  should  be  con- 
signed to  an  asylum  for  moral  incurables  from 
which  there  is  no  release.  Of  the  regulations  of 
that  same  asylum  something  may,  perhaps,  be 
said  hereafter. 

The  analogy  between  moral  and  physical 
disease  is  tolerably  close.  The  small  attacks 
of  illness  which  most  persons  are  liable  to 
at  some  time  or  other,  may  be  got  over  with 
a  little  trouble,  and  leave  little  serious  injury 
behind  them  ;  but  the  great  diseases  *  are 
different.  These  require  vigorous  professional 
treatment  ;  they  are  hard  to  cure,  they 
leave  the  constitution  terribly  weakened,  and 
there  is  often  great  peril  to  the  sufferer  even 
after  his  cure  is  thought  to  have  been  effected. 
And  we  may  go  a  step  further,  and  say  with 
some  confidence  that  after  a  certain  number  of 
attacks  and  so  many  relapses  the  patient  may 
be  pronounced — a  terrible  doom — altogether  in- 
curable. 

It  was  the  fortune  of  the  present  Small-Beer 
Chronicler  to  know  a  certain  family  living  some 
years  since  in  the  west  of  England.  Among 
the  servants  attached  to  this  household  was  one 
•who,  though  little  more  than  forty  years  old, 
went  by  the  name  of  "  Old  Stephen" — a  name 
which  had  attached  to  him,  or  at  least  the  qua- 
lifying adjective  had  done  so,  partly  from  the 
antiquated  appearance  of  the  man,  and  partly 
because  he  was  a  great  favourite,  and  the  word 
old  is  generally  to  be  considered  a  term  of  en- 
dearment. "Old  Stephen"  had,  however,  one 
great  defect — he  was  given  to  drinking,  and 
sometimes  when  the  bell  rang,  which  it  was  his 
business  to  answer,  somebody  else  had  to 
respond  to  the  summons,  and  to  explain  in  an 
under  tone  that  "  Old  Stephen"  was  not  very 
well,  and  had  betaken  himself  to  his  bed.  Still 
the  man  was  borne  with.  His  good  quali- 
ties were  many,  his  attachment  to  the  family 


was  fervent  and  deep.  He  was  reprimanded, 
scolded,  reasoned  with.  From  time  to  time  he 
would  hold  out  for  a  week  or  two,  but  not  for 
longer. 

Now,  a  time  came  when  disaster  overtook  this 
family.  The  head  of  it  was  removed  by  death, 
and  before  long  the  daughters  of  the  house  were 
left  in  a  foreign  country  with  little  other  protec- 
tion than  that  which  "  Old  Stephen"  could  afford 
them.  From  the  moment  when  that  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility first  impressed  itself  on  the  old 
servant's  mind,  when  he  first  felt  that  a  time 
had  come  when  his  late  master's  children  were  in 
a  measure  dependent  on  his  care,  and  when  the 
time  had  also  come  when  he  could  give  a  proof 
of  the  attachment  which  he  felt  towards  them — 
from  that  moment  "  Old  Stephen"  came  to  per- 
ceive that  he  MUST  give  up  drinking.  He  did 
so.  Wherever  he  went  with  those  young  ladies 
under  his  charge — abroad,  or  in  his  own  country 
among  strangers  or  with  his  old  associates — the 
man  was  resolute.  The  change  was  radical. 
The  reformation  was  complete.  The  man  had 
thrown  off  the  disease  which  hung  upon  him. 
But  then  the  constitution  was  a  good  one. 
It  was  a  single  fault,  the  nature  was  sound  and 
fine. 

A  man  such  as  this,  with  a  good  and  a  strong 
character  disfigured  by  one  vice,  is  pre-eminently 
capable  of  reforming :  yet  we  little  know  what 
lie  must  have  gone  through,  before  his  victory 
was  complete.  The  greatest  strength  of  the 
cable  is  at  its  weakest  point,  and  it  must  have 
been  at  his  moments  ot  greatest  weakness  that 
the  real  strength  of  "  Old  Stephen's"  principle 
must  have  come  out.  Tired  and  worn  out  after  a 
journey,  in  low  spirits  from  the  loss  of  an  ha- 
bitual stimulant  to  which  his  constitution  had 
become  accustomed,  conscious  that  a  "drop" 
would  set  him  all  right  again,  did  it  not  require 
an  almost  superhuman  force  to  resist  the  tempta- 
tion? Or  surrounded  by  the  companions  of 
many  an  ancient  revel,  sitting  by  while  they 
caroused,  urged  on  by  every  well-known  voice  to 
return  to  the  old  convivial  life,  jeered  at  for 
his  self-denial ;  to  hold  out  at  such  a  time  was 
surely  little  short  of  pure  heroism.  But  the 
men  who  can  engage  successfully  in  such  a  war- 
fare as  this,  are  not  so  numerous  as  philan- 
thropists could  wish,  and  I  fear  but  a  few 
specimens  of  them  will  be  found  among  the 
hardened  inmates  of  a  convict  prison. 

We  should  still  consider  the  great  analogy 
between  crime  and  disease.  Suppose  we  were 
to  send  a  man  with  a  fever  upon  him,  to  the  hos- 
pital, with  directions  that  on  a  certain  day  he 
was  to  be  discharged  whether  he  were  recovered 
or  not.  Such  conduct  would  be  looked  upon  as 
sheer  insanity.  Yet  this  is  what  we  do  with  the 
criminal.  At  the  expiration  of  his  sentence  we 
open  the  gates  of  the  prison  and  he  goes  forth. 
He  is  not  cured  of  his  disease.  As  the  jailer 
watches  his  retreating  figure  he  can  see  him 
making  for  the  old  haunts  where  the  infection 
lies,  and  where  it  is  a  dead  certainty  that  he  will 
fall  sick  again. 

The  old  haunts !     Is  it  possible  that  such 
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places  exist?  Unhappily,  there  is  no  doubt 
about  it.  When  a  thief  is  "  wanted,"  the 
policeman,  knows  in  what  quarter  and  among 
what  companions  to  look  for  him.  There  are 
suspicious  publics,  suspicious  lodging-houses, 
suspicious  landladies,  and  suspicious  landlords. 
When,  for  the  twentieth  time,  a  well-known  thief 
is  brought  up  at  Bow-street,  the  policeman  who 
appears  against  him  is  sure  to  describe  him 
as  associating  with  well-known  bad  characters. 
Now,  what  one  feels  inclined  to  ask  on  reading 
for  the  hundredth  time  that  stereotyped  phrase, 
is  simply  this  :  Why  are  those  same  well-known 
bad  characters  allowed  to  congregate  ?  Why 
dp  we  not  make  a  descent  upon  them  and 
disperse  their  colony  ?  Those  felon-preserves 
which  the  police  know  of,  ought  they  to  be  left 
undisturbed  ?  That  there  should  be  "  well- 
known"  bad  characters  at  large,  and  "well- 
known"  haunts  of  iniquity  flourishing  among  us, 
will  seem,  years  hence  when  the  thing  will  be 
remedied,  preposterous. 

It  is  true  that  justice  should  be  tempered 
with  mercy,  but  it  is  also  true  that  mercy  should 
be  tempered  with  justice.  And  we  must  ask 
ourselves,  what  mercy  is  ?  We  have  got  some- 
body else,  besides  the  professed  thief,  towards 
•whom  we  'ought  to  exercise  some  of  this  heavenly 
quality.  The  industrious  and  unoffending  citizen 
has  perhaps  some  little  claim  on  our  merciful 
feelings,  as  well  as  the  worst  criminal  in  West- 
minster, or  St.  Giles's.  If  anything  be  neg- 
lected that  can  help  to  keep  this  citizen  in 
security,  there  is  a  breach  of  contract  on  the 
part  of  those  who  have  undertaken,  as  far  as 
they  reasonably  can,  to  ensure  his  safety  of  life 
and  property.  If  a  man  were  residing  in  some 
African  settlement  and  paid  annually  a  certain 
sum  to  be  protected  against  wild  beasts,  what 
would  he  think  if  he  found  out  one  night  by 
painful  experience  that  there  was  a  lion's  den 
left  undisturbed  in  the  heart  of  the  town,  the 
occupants  of  which  were  in  the  habit  of  turning 
out  in  search  of  a  meal  as  soon  as  the  sun  was 
well  down  behind  the  Desert  Horizon  ?  That  a 
stray  lion  should  make  a  descent  from  some 
strange  place  and  should  do  some  considerable 
amount  of  mischief  in  the  little  city,  would  be 
deplorable  enough ;  but  that  ferocious  beasts 
should  be  left  living  within  the  city  walls,  with 
nothing  to  live  upon  but  the  flesh  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, would  be  too  preposterous.  Yet  are  we  not 
tolerating  much  such  a  state  of  things  as  this  in 
our  own  town  of  London  ?  Have  we  not  a  den 
of  wild  beasts,  nay  two  or  three  such  dens, 
in  the  very  heart  of  our  metropolis  ?  Have 
those  savage  animals  any  means  of  living,  ex- 
cept by  preying  on  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  ? 
The  occasional  criminal  we  cannot  guard 
against.  The  habitual  bad  character  we  can. 
When  a  man  has  been  two  or  three  times  "  in 
trouble,"  and  when  he  has  no  ostensible  means 
of  getting  a  livelihood,  it  is  morally  certain  that 
he  will  get  a  livelihood  out  of  the  industrious 
portion  of  the  community  in  some  illegitimate 
way,  and  it  is  exceedingly  probable  that  he  even 
may  manage  to  squeeze  the  same  out  of  their 


throats,  or  knock  it  out  of  a  hole  in  their  skulls. 
Now,  such  a  character  as  this  should  be  kept 
out  of  our  way.  It  is  most  probable  that  he  will 
never  come  to  good.  It  is  quite  certain  that  he 
will  not  come  right,  without  a  very  long  term  of 
seclusion  from  such  society  as  he  has  previously 
frequented,  and  a  long  period  of  prison  disci- 
pline. To  give  such  a  man  a  short  term  of  im- 
prisonment as  a  mere  penalty  which  he  has  to 
pay  for  the  last  crime  he  has  committed,  and  at 
the  expiration  of  that  term  to  turn  him  loose 
again  with  no  honest  occupation  open  to  him, 
even  if  he  wanted  to  pursue  an  honest  occupa- 
tion— which  in  plain  true  English  he  does  not — 
to  act  thus  is  to  do  what  is  worse  than  foolish ; 
it  is  indirectly  assisting  at  the  next  offence  the 
man  is  guilty  of. 

A  man's  first  offence  against  the  laws  might 
be  dealt  leniently  with.  That  first  Ml  is  bad 
enough,  and  the  chances  of  recovery  are  not 
even  then  too  many.  The  second  offence  is  a 
much  more  serious  affair,  and  after  that  he  will 
require  a  long  and  most  elaborate  treatment 
before  even  the  smallest  hope  of  his  recovery 
can  rationally  be  entertained.  The  criminal 
who  has  fallen  many  times  can  hardly  ever  be 
trusted  with  entire  liberty.  Some  amount  of 
surveillance  should  be  exercised  over  him  always : 
above  all  things,  it  should  be  a  necessary  con- 
dition of  his  liberty  that  he  should  have  a 
certain  means  of  living,  and  that  he  should  be 
able  to  prove  that  he  is-  devoting  himself  dili- 
gently to  some  recognised  employment.  Other- 
wise, in  Heaven's  name  to  prison  with  him,  and 
keep  him  there  hard  and  fast ! 

A  large  proportion  of  criminals  still  remains 
to  which  not  even  limited  liberty  can  be  safely 
accorded.  It  is  sad  to  think  that  there  are 
such  cases,  but  it  is  of  no  use  denying  that 
the  fact  is  so.  There  are  many  other  things 
that  are  sad  to  think  of.  It  is  miserable  to 
think  when  you  go  forth,  free,  and  healthy, 
and  happy,  on  a  bright  day  in  summer,  that  at 
that  moment  there  are  children  lying  sick  in 
stifling  rooms  in  Whitechapel,  that  there  are 
patients  in  hospitals  waiting  till  the  hour  comes 
for  the  operation  to  be  performed,  that  there 
are  heads  bowed  down  with  sorrow,  that  other 
heads  are  plotting  foul  sins  which  the  night 
shall  see  executed.  All  these  things  it  is  sad 
to  think  of,  but  still  they  are.  And  so  it  is  sad 
to  think  that  bands  of  men  are  to  work  with 
fetters  on  them,  and  are  to  wear  a  dress  which 
is  disgraceful,  and  are  to  be  shut  out  from  many 
enjoyments  and  subject  to  many  painful  restric- 
tions. Still  the  thing  must  be.  Unless  we  are 
to  perpetuate  most  monstrous  inconsistencies, 
and  punish  the  innocent  far  more  than  the 
guilty — the  robbed  much  more  than  the  robber 
— the  thing  must  be. 

Nor  must  we  look  at  the  position  of  such 
felons,  quite  from  our  own  point  of  view.  They 
are  men  of  brutish  and  unsensitive  nature,  who 
miss,  it  is  true,  their  liberty  and  their  familiar 
vices,  but  who  feel  not  as  we  should,  the  dis- 
grace as  well  as  the  discomfort  of  their  position. 
For  those  who  have  any  spark  of  goodness  latent 
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within  them — who  have  some  accessible  place  in 
their  natures  to  which  appeal  may  be  made — 
there  may  be  hope  even  within  the  prison- 
walls.  But  even  those  who  may  be  trusted  no 
more  with  their  liberty  should  still  have  hope 
held  out  to  them.  There  should  be  relaxations 
of  discipline  for  such  as  were  doing  well  in 
prison  though  they  could  no  more  be  trusted 
out  of  it. 

To  keep  the  criminal  from  committing  more 
crimes,  and,  if  possible,  to  reform  him — these 
are,  of  course,  two  of  the  chief  objects  to  be 
borne  in  mind  in  his  treatment.  Both  being 
little  likely  of  attainment  in  old  cases,  his 
conduct  must  be  viewed  with  a  mistrustful 
eye,  and,  above  all,  his  professions  of  peni- 
tence and  reform  must  be  regarded  with  suspi- 
cion. If  I  were  chaplain  of  a  jail,  and  a  convict 
were  to  say  to  me,  "  It  seems  to  do  me  good, 
like,  sir,  to  hear  you  talk,"  or  if  he  were  to  pro- 
fess that  my  last  sermon  in  chapel  had  brought 
tears  into  his  eyes,  or  were  to  ask  for  a  loan  of 
it  that  he  might  read  it  in  his  cell — that  par- 
ticular sinner  would  be  an  object  of  special  mis- 
trust with  me,  and  over-  that  man  I  should 
counsel  the  prison  authorities  to  keep  an  eye  of 
particular  watchfulness.  And  even  supposing 
the  penitent  to  be  for  the  moment  sincere,  I 
should  feel  that  I  must  not  think  of  him  as  he  is 
now,  nor  even  of  the  first  week  or  two  of  his 
restored  freedom ;  I  must  look  onward,  and  with 
my  imagination  picture  that  man  to  myself, 
solicited  first  by  one  small  temptation  and  then 
by  another.  I  must  think  of  him  when  idleness 
has  again  become  a  possible  thing  to  him;  I 
must  think  of  him  when  labour  is  hard  to  obtain, 
or  attended  by  circumstances  of  special  hardship 
and  difficulty ;  I  must  think  of  him  when  evil 
companions  are  near  him,  when  a  good  oppor- 
tunity of  eking  out  his  resources  by  dishonest 
means  occurs — above  all,  when  Time,  that  tries 
all,  has  weakened  the  memory  of  his  prison 
sufferings  and  his  prison  professions. 

Speaking  not  as  a  prison-chaplain,  but  as  a 
I  mere  outside-layman,  with  a  head  to  be  broken 
and  a  watch  to  be  dragged  away  (not  to  take 
the  liberty  of  mentioning  my  wife  or  my 
daughter,  for  whose  personal  security  I  have, 
however,  some  selfish  regard),  I  venture  to 
contend  that  we  must  not  have  these  ill-re- 
formed felons  sent  back  among  us.  If  they  can 
be  made  by  their  very  bad  labour  to  pay  their 
own  expenses,  so  much  the  better,  but  if  not, 
we  must  even  make  up  our  minds  to  pay  for 
their  maintenance  and  safe  keeping,  as  we  pay 
for  the  maintenance  of  hospitals  and  other 
asylums,  and  for  the  safe  keeping  of  idiots  and 
lunatics. 

Perhaps,  it  may  be  thought  that  this  theme 
on  which  1  have  ventured  to  speak,  is  somewhat 
beyond  the  limits  of  Small-Beer  Chronicling, 
and  it  may  be  held  to  belong  to  those  officials 
who  have  to  do  with  older  and  stronger  liquors. 
I  am  sorry  if  this  be  so ;  but  the  fact  is  that 
events  which  have  lately  occurred  in  connexion 
with  this  subject  of  convict  liberation,  have 


caused  my  small-beer  so  terribly  to  work  and 
'ennent,  that  I  have  been  in  a  manner  compelled 
;o  take  the  spigot  out,  and  open  a  safety-valve: 


THE  DUCHESS  VERONICA. 
IN  EIGHT  CHAPTERS. 

CHAPTER  III.    ANOTHER  FLORENTINE  HOME; 

THE  Villa  Salviati,  still  universally  called  by 
;hat  name,  though  many  years  ago  it  passed  into 
;he  hands  of  the  wealthy  Borghesi  (who  sold  it 
;o  the  present  Lord  Bexley,  by  whom  it  was 
again  sold,  on  his  ceasing  to  reside  at  Florence,  to 
Signer  Mario),  is-one  of  the  most  conspicuous  and 
;he  best  known  of  the  thousand  villas  that  stud 
ihe  olive-covered  hills  of  the  Valdarno  around  the 
"  City  of  Flowers."  It  stands  on  the  lowest  spur 
of  the  Apennines-,  some  two  or  three  miles  from 
she  city,  to  the  north,  between  the  great  Bologna 
•oad  and  the  little  stream  of  the  Mugnone.  In 
its  outward  aspect,  the  Villa  Salviati,  backed 
against  its  aged  cypress  grove,  has  more  of  a 
mediaeval  castellated  appearance  than  perhaps 
any  other  of  the  Florentine  villas.  And  its 
general  appearance  is  very  little,  if  at  all,  changed 
from  that  which  it  wore  when  it  was  inhabited 
by  Duke  Jacopo  and  the  Duchess  Veronica. 

That  lady  was,  as  the  daughter  of  a  sovereign 
prince,  superior  in  rank  to  any  other  of  those 
who  composed  the  court  of  the  Grand-Duke  of 
Tuscany.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Prince  Carlo 
Cybo,  the  reigning  sovereign  of  the  little  do- 
minion of  Massa  and  Carrara:  a  mountainous 
and  exceedingly  beautiful  tract  of  coast  and 
Apennine,  between  the  frontier  of  the  Genoese 
republic  and  that  of  Lucca.  The  name  of  Sal- 
viati fills  a  nobler  space  in  the  page  of  history 
than  that  of  Cybo,  notwithstanding  its  pope  and 
dozens  of  cardinals  of  the  name,  and  its  little 
morsel  of  rocky  principality.  But  the  Salviati 
greatnesses  had  been  of  the  civic,  not  the  dynastic 
kind,  and  had  been  achieved  in  the  old  days, 
when  citizens  counted  for  more  and  princelings 
for  less,  in  Italy.  And  the  Salviatis  had  been 
sinking  in  the  latter  generations  into  the  sub- 
jects of  a  despot,  while  the  Cybos  had  been  rising 
into  being  despots  themselves.  Jacopo  Salviati, 
therefore,  wealthy,  young,  brilliant,  admired,  and 
Duca  cli  San  Giuliano  into  the  bargain  as  he  was, 
was  considered  to  have  "  made  a  great  match" 
when  he  married  the  Lady  Veronica  Cybo. 

But  "great  matches"  are  advantages  which 
generally  have  to  be  paid  for  at  a  very  heavy 
rate.  We  have  had  a  peep  at  the  interior  of  one 
Florentine  home,  which  assuredly  did  not  appear 
to  possess  any  of  the  elements  of  a  happy  home. 
Yet  there  also,  had  there  been  a  "  great  match," 
for  such,  of  course,  the  marriage  of  the  ruin- 
stricken  dyer's  daughter  with  the  comfortably- 
circumstanced  patrician,  Signer  Canacci,  must  be 
considered  to  have  been.  Some  excuse  poor 
Caterina  had  for  saying  yes,  when  she  should 
have  at  all  hazards  said  no.  For,  want  of  bread 
is  as  irresistible  as  dangerous  a  counsellor,  .let 
her  fate  could  hardly,  even  as  to  such  matters  as 
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meet  the  eye,  have  been  worse  had  she  refused 
Signor  Canacci,  than  it  was  after  she  accepted 
him. 

In  that  other  Florentine  home,  which  we  have 
now  to  enter,  it  might  have  seemed  that  Fortune 
had  been  lavish  of  everything  that  could,  as  far 
as  she  was  concerned,  make  the  life  of  its  in- 
mates happy.  There  were  youth,  health,  wealth, 
a  noble  name,  a  brilliant  position,  troops  of 
friends.  Yet  "  a  great  match,"  there  also,  ruined 
all.  Jacopo  Salviati  was  assuredly  infinitely  less 
to  be  pitied  for  the  fate  he  made  for  himself,  than 
poor  Caterina.  How  crawlingly  mean  an  ambi- 
tion must  it  have  been,  that  could  have  induced 
a  man  so  circumstanced  to  wed  a  woman  he  could 
never  love,  for  the  sake  of  "  a  great  match"  with 
a  "  princess  of  a  reigning  house." 

The  Lady  Veronica  Cybo  was  that  most  un- 
fortunate and  pitiable  of  all  God's  creatures,  a 
woman  neither  to  the  eye  nor  to  the  mind  lovely. 
She  had  not  the  gift  of  beauty ;  nor  had  she,  in 
compensation  for  the  deficiency,  that  spiritual 
beauty  of  heart  and  mind  and  temper,  which 
has  often  availed  to  win  affection  as  passionate 
as,  and  more  durable  than,  the  conquests  of 
unaided  beauty.  Infinitely  fortunate  for  her,  and 
proportionably  disastrous  for  the  other  party  to 
any  such  bargain,  would  it  have  been,  if  she  could 
have  changed  her  fate  and  her  identity  with 
the  poorest  black-eyed,  cherry-cheeked,  smiling- 
hearted  lass,  who  struggled  hard  for  a  modicum 
of  chesnuts,  sufficient  to  keep  body  and  soul 
together,  on  the  mountains  of  which  her  father 
was  sovereign. 

There  does  not  appear  on  the  face  of  the  re- 
cord any  reason  for  supposing  that  this  unfortu- 
nate princess  was  in  any  way  a  worse  woman 
than  her  peers  of  that  day  and  country.  In  one 
respect  she  was  unquestionably  better  than  the 
great  majority  of  them.  She  sought  for  no  love 
save  that  of  her  husband.  Of  course  the  light- 
o'-love  dames,  who  hated  her,  Would  have  said 
that  there  was  small  virtue  in  not  seeking  that 
which  was  equally  unattainable  to  her  at  any 
price,  from  either  husband  or  lover. 

But  the  Lady  Veronica  did  very  earnestly  and 
passionately  desire  the  love  of  her  husband. 
Poor  hapless  woman!  The  bitterest  cup  that 
has  ever  been  mixed  for  human  lips,  is  surely 
that  which  has  to  be  drained  by  those  in  whom  a 
fatal  incapacity  for  winning  love  is  combined 
with  a  heart  ardently  athirst  for  it.  Can  it  be 
wondered  at,  that,  under  the  infliction  of  such 
torture,  the  moody  brow  becomes  darker,  the 
acrid  temper  more  aggressive,  the  unlightsome 
spirits  more  gloomy  ?  The  jealousy,  transmuting 
by  its  own  odious  chemistry  love  to  hate,  and 
seeking  to  inflict  some  portion  at  least  of  its 
own  torments  on  the  cause  of  them,  comes  to 
distort  the  view,  to  harden  the  heart,  to  exaspe- 
rate the  mind.  And  the  unlovely  and  unloved 
wife,  maddened  with  these  scorpion  stings, 
becomes  absolutely  hateful — a  torment  and  a 
blister  to  the  man,  whose  love  she  would  give 
her  heart's  blood  to  conciliate. 


Thus  the  great  match,  which  the  head  of  the 
House  of  Salviati  had  made,  had  the  effect  of 
fatally  and  finally  banishing  domestic  peace  and 
happiness  from  his  hearth.  But  the  heaviest 
weight  of  the  penalty,  by  very  far,  fell  on  the 
party  unsinning  in  the  matter.  The  duke,  who 
had  never  loved  the  woman  he  had  made  his 
wife,  went  his  own  way,  heart-whole  at  least,  if 
not  blest ;  sought  and  found  such  pleasures  as 
to  his  taste  best  supplied  the  place  of  happiness ; 
kept  out  of  his  wife's  way  as  much  as  he  could ; 
deceived  her  for  comparative  peace'  sake,  when  it ' 
was  possible  to  do  so,  and  received  with  careless 
recklessness  the  storm  of  her  lamentations  and 
reproaches  on  shoulders  weatherproof  against 
such  pelting,  when  it  was  not  possible. 

But  the  Duca  di  San  Giuliano  had  become  a 
changed  man,  as  has  been  said.  Not  that  the 
new  passion  which  engrossed  him  rendered  him 
a  less  assiduous  or  less  admired  frequenter  of 
the  court.  Jacopo  Salviati  was  still  the  most 
brilliant  guest,  and  the  most  magnificent  host  in 
Florence.  But  the  ladies  found  that  he  was 
changed.  All  that  ready  abundance  of  homage 
which,  assorted  in  portions  ranging  in  amount 
from  an  exchange  of  glances  to  a  profession  of 
eternal  devotion,  had  formed  a  sort  of  competitive 
prize-fund  for  the  emulation  of  the  fair  frail  dames 
of  the  courtly  circle,  suddenly  vanished.  Bright 
eyes  languished  and  obtained  no  responsive 
glances ;  slender  fingers  lingered  in  search  of  an 
expressive  pressure,  and  no  pressure  was  forth- 
coming ;  soft  sighs  made  the  lace  tremulous  on 
snowy  bosoms,  but  the  peerless  duke,  so  suscep- 
tible a  few  short  months  ago  to  such  appeals 
to  his  sensibility,  seemed  now  invulnerable  as 
adamant.  The  sad  phenomenon  was  discussed 
amid  quivering  fans  and  rustling  silks,  in  the 
sacred  privacy  of  many  a  carefully-closed  bou- 
doir. And  each  Marchesa  Giulia  or  Contessa 
Diamante  had  some  gentle  pity  to  bestow  on 
some  rival  contessa  or  marchesa  of  the  set,  who 
was  supposed  to  be  more  specially  touched  to 
the  quick  by  this  deplorable  and  unaccountable 
defection  of  the  most  gay  and  gallant  cavalier  in 
Tuscany. 

What  could  have  come  over  the  noble  Salviati  ? 
What  was  the  meaning  of  it  ?  Could  it  be  a  ridi- 
culously premature  and  altogether  abnormal  fit 
of  devotion  ?  There  were  such  cases  on  record. 
But  the  whole  tenor  of  the  duke's  life  and  bear- 
ing seemed  to  scout  so  preposterous  an  idea. 
Salviati  was  as  gay  as — nay,  if  anything,  gayer 
than— ever.  His  laugh  was  as  ready  and  as 
joyous  as  it  had  ever  been,  his  gait  as  light,  his 
smile  as  frank  and  radiant.  Still,  there  was  one 
circumstance  which,  to  some  of  the  younger  of  the 
fair  bevy  of  dames  in  council,  seemed  to  afford 
just  grounds  of  suspicion  that  the  mischief  might 
be  of  this  nature.  La  Baronessa  Dianora  had 
learned  from  her  maid,  who  was  particularly  in- 
timate with  one  of  the  duke's  own  men,  that  his 
master  had  recently  become  a  member  of  one  of 
the  religious  lay  confraternities,  which  existed  in 
great  numbers  at  that  time.  The  fact  of  such 
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membership  was  not  in  any  case  much  known  or 
spoken  of.  For,  it  was  one  of  the  rules  of  these 
societies  that  no  man  should  disclose  to  any  one 
not  belonging  to  the  confraternity  the  fact  of  his 
enrolment  in  it.  The  evidence,  however,  in  the 
present  instance  seemed  good,  and  the  less  ex- 
perienced of  the  debaters  were  inclined  to  attach 
much  weight  to  the  circumstance.  Those  who 
had  been  longer  married,  however,  altogether 
pooh-poohed  it.  "Oh  yes !  The  discipline  com- 
panies!" said  they.  "We  know  what  that 
means.  Why  do  they  meet  always  at  night? 
That  may  do  for  his  wife,  the  duchess,  but  not 
for  us.  I  think  I  see  Jacopo  offering  his 
shoulders  to  the  scourge  in  the  hand  of  some  fat 
citizen,  sweating  his  sins  of  false  weights  and 
clipped  coin  off  his  conscience !  No,  no !  If 
Salviati  is  a  member  of  one  of  those  very  conve- 
nient companies,  you  may  be  sure  religion  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  matter." 

Upon  the  whole,  the  idea  that  the  duke  could 
have  fallen  into  religion  a  good  thirty  years  before 
his  time  was  dismissed  as  too  preposterous. 

Could  it  be  witchcraft  ?  Ay !  that,  indeed,  was 
a  more  probable  solution  of  the  mystery.  There 
were  not  wanting  among  their  own  set  those  who 
assuredly  would  have  the  wish,  and  were  much 
suspected  of  possessing  the  science,  necessary  for 
the  ministering  of  a  love-philtre  to  so  generally 
coveted  a  prize.  The  Duchess  Veronica  herself  ? 
Ah  !  What  more  likely !  The  duchess,  though 
she  habitually  received  with  magnificent  hospi- 
tality all  the  select  society  of  Florence,  and  fre- 
quently appeared,  as  her  rank  required,  at  the 
court,  yet  was  not  on  such  intimate  terms  with 
the  generality  of  the  Florentine  ladies  as  to  be 
considered  one  of  themselves.  This  was  in  part 
caused  by  the  pre-eminence  of  her  rank ;  for  she 
was  the  daughter  of  a  sovereign  prince— and 
partly  by  a  natural  reserve  and  seriousness  of 
character,  which  indisposed  her  for  mixing  on 
equal  terms  with  so  very  light  and  frivolous  a 
society.  The  Duchess  Veronica,  moreover,  was 
not  a  happy  woman,  and  she  shrank  from  the  gay 
crowd,  who  were  utterly  incapable  of  sympa- 
thising with  her  sorrows,  as  a  stricken  deer  slinks 
away  from  the  herd.  That  a  wife,  and  one  of 
some  seven  or  eight  years'  standing  too,  should 
be  made  seriously  unhappy  by  a  husband's  in- 
fidelities appeared  so  ridiculous,  indeed  so 
inconceivable,  that,  though  many  a  sneer  was 
levelled  at  pretensions  so  absurd,  the  greater 
number  of  her  female  critics  believed  that  such 
conduct  was  but  a  very  needlessly  hypocritical 
mask  adopted  for  the  concealment  of  her  own 
irregularities.  In  short,  the  Duchess  Vero- 
nica was  as  unpopular  in  the  gay  world  of 
Florence  as  the  duke  was  the  reverse.  And  it 
was  at  once  agreed,  nem.  con.,  that  there  was  a 
considerable  degree  of  antecedent  probability  that 
the  duke's  inexplicable  insensibility  to  attrac- 
tions which  once  had  been  powerful  over 
him,  was  due  to  unfair  tampering  with  the  black 
art;  and  a  peculiarly  disgusting  feature  was 
added  to  the  atrocity  by  the  fact,  that  his  own 


wife  was  the  person  most  open  to  suspicion  of 
having  thus  endeavoured  to  monopolise  him. 

Bat  then,  again,  as  it  was  logically  urged  by 
one  deeply  meditating  fair  one,  if  the  Lady 
Veronica  had  been  practising  in  this  manner,  it 
followed  from  the  facts  of  the  case  that  she  had 
been  successful  in  her  schemes.  If  so,  things 
must  now  be  going  on  very  differently  in  that 
noble  home  from  what  they  had  all  had  oppor- 
tunities—too many,  indeed,  as  they  declared 
with  unanimous  shrugs  of  white  shoulders,  and 
shaking  of  ambrosial  top-knots — of  observing 
before  now.  And  the  duchess  would  probably 
have  been  observed  to  clear  her  moody  brow, 
and  cease  those  absurd  and  ludicrous  manifesta- 
tions of  jealousy,  which  made  her  a  ridicule  and 
really  a  disgrace,  my  dears,  to  society.  Could 
any  one  say  whether  any  such  changes  had  been 
observed  ?  And  forthwith  was  elicited  abundant 
testimony  to  the  contrary.  It  was  declared  on 
all  hands  that  the  Duchess  Veronica  was  more 
unbearable  with  her  black  humours  and  gloomi- 
ness than  ever.  The  Principessa  Olympia  had 
been  at  the  palazzo  after  the  passeggiata  only 
yester  evening :  "  And  when  il  povero  Jacopo 
called  for  his  hat  and  gloves,  and  merely  said  to 
the  man  that  he  should  not  sup  at  home,  you 
should  have  seen  the  scowl  on  her  ladyship's 
face  !" 

"Indeed,  I  wonder  that  he  ever  goes  home  at 
all,  for  my  part,"  said  the  Coutessa  Giacinta,  who 
had  recently  been  married  to  a  man  old  enough 
to  be  her  grandfather ;  "I  am  sure  I  should  not, 
in  his  place." 

And  then  came  a  whole  chorus  of  pity  for  so 
unhappy  a  husband,  and  of  indignant  vitupera- 
tion on  so  unreasonable  and  disagreeable  a  wife. 
But  the  mystery  of  the  sad  change  in  Salviati 
remained  as  dark  as  ever. 

Upon  one  occasion,  towards  the  end  of  Octo- 
ber, in  the  year  1638,  a  good  deal  of  conversation 
of  the  above  described  sort  had  passed  among  a 
knot  of  noble  ladies  assembled  at  the  house  of 
one  of  the  party.  The  Contessa  Cecilia  Neri, 
who  had  taken  but  little  active  part  in  it, 
although  it  was  supposed  that  she  felt  an  es- 
pecial interest  in  the  subject  (and  her  fair 
friends  had  accordingly  been  in  a  great  degree 
talking  at  her),  but  who  had  none  the  less  been 
an  attentive  listener  to  all  that  had  been  said, 
returned  home  determined  at  once  to  put  into 
execution  a  plan  which  had  occurred  to  her  for 
arriving  at  the  real  truth  of  the  matter.  This  lady 
was  still  unquestionably  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful, though  no  longer  one  of  the  youngest,  of 
the  party ;  and  it  was  generally  understood  that 
her  career  had  been  by  no  means  a  tame  or  un- 
eventful one. 

Immediately  on  reaching  the  solitude  of  her 
own  chamber,  she  wrote,  and  forthwith  de- 
spatched, the  following  note : 

My  most  valued  friend,  I  am  sure  that  for  the 
sake  of  old  times — pleasanter  times  they  were,  dear 
friend,  than  any  I  have  seen  since,  I  trow — you  will 
be  pleased  with  the  opportunity  of  doing  me  a  little 
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service.  There  is  no  question  of  either  difficulty  or 
danger.  I  simply  wish  to  know  something  that  I 
am  sure  you  can  tell  me,  or,  at  all  events,  can  find 
out  for  me.  If  I  am  not  wrong  in  flattering  myself 
that  the  occasion  will  be  not  disagreeable  to  you,  be, 
at  an  hour  after  the  Ave  Maria  to-morrow  evening, 
at  the  little  door  in  the  side  alley  to  .the  left  of  the 
palazzo.  I  do  not  think  you  can  ;have  forgotten  the 
way  to  it. 

Yours,  as  sincerely  as  ever,  if  you  will, 

CECILIA. 

(Superscribed)— To  the  most  Illustrious  Cavalier, 
the  Signore  Vincenzo  Carlini. 

This  missive  brought  our  acquaintance  of  the 
Via  dei  Pilastri  to  the  little  side-door  in  the 
alley  between  the  Palazzo  Neri  and  the  next 
house  to  it,  punctually  at  the  hour  named.  He 
had  forgotten  neither  the  unobtrusive  little  door, 
nor  the  dark  narrow  stair  within  it  communi- 
cating directly  with  the  lady's  bower,  and  with 
no  other  part  of  the  house— a  remarkable 
architectural  arrangement  still  to  be  seen  in 
existence  in  some  of  the  noble  homes  in  Flo- 
rence. In  fact,  it  was  the  only  part  of  the 
mansion  with  which  the  Cavalier  Carlini  was 
acqxiainted.  Though  of  patrician  birth,  he 
was  not  of  those  who  composed  the  inner 
circle  which  revolved  immediately  around  the 
grand-ducal  centre.  And  from  the  time  that  the 
intimacy  which  occasioned  his  visits  to  the 
postern  had  ceased,  he  had  never  either  seen  the 
interior  of  the  Palazzo  Neri,  or  spoken  with  its 
mistress.  Now,  as  he  betook  himself  to  obey 
her  summons,  his  meditations  were  more  occu- 
pied with  the  terms  in  which  the  contessa's  note 
was  subscribed,  than  with  the  other  contents  of 
it ;  and  he  reflected  on  them  more  with  reference 
to  that  clinking  of  the  bucket  at  the  bottom  of 
the  well,  of  which  he  had  spoken  to  Caterina 
Canacci,  than  in  any  point  of  view  more  nattering 
to  the  still  beautiful  Contessa  Cecilia.  The  lady,  on 
her  side,  was  bent  only  on  obtaining  the  informa- 
tion of  which  she  was  in  search,  and  provided 
she  got  it,  cared  comparatively  little  what  price 
she  paid  for  it,  in  whatever  kind  df  coin  might 
be  most  acceptable  to  her  old  acquaintance. 

Under  these  circumstances  they  were  not  long 
in  understanding  each  other. 

"  Stuff  and  nonsense,  my  good  friend !"  replied 
the  lady,  to  a  declaration  of  Carlini,  that  he  really 
could  throw  no  light  on  the  matter,  but  would 
endeavour  to  obtain  the  required  information — 
for  the  fact  was,  that  he  was  anxious  to  gain 
time  to  think  the  business  over  a  little  'before 
betraying  a  secret  without  knowing  what  use  it 
was  to  be  made  to  serve — "  stuff  and  nonsense, 
my  good  friend !  You  can  tell  me  what  I  want  to 
know  this  instant,  if  you  will.  Don't  I  know 
that  you  and  the  duke  hunt  in  couples  ?  Ah ! 
you  think  that  we  women  know  nothing  of  the 
proceedings  of  our  lords  and  masters  outside  their 
own  palace  doors.  Pooh !  pooh !  Jacopo  Salviati 
has  some  love  affair  on  his  hands  which  utterly 
absorbs  him ;  some  passion  which  has  taken  hold 
of  him  in  good  earnest.  I  want  to  know  who  is 
the  object  of  it.  A  mere  caprice!  a  curious 


whim  !  But  I  will  know,  and  I  am  quite  sure 
that  you  can  tell. me." 

"  I  think  1  can  undertake  to  say,"  returned 
Carliui,  "  that  Salviati  has  formed  no  attachment 
to  any  lady  of  your  world.  If  there  is  anything 
of  the  sort,  it  must  be  a  mere  caprice  for  some 
.pretty  face  in  quite  another  class." 

"Thank  you  for  nothing,  my  most  prudent 
Viucenzo.  I  could  have  told  you  as  much  as 
that.  If  anybody  of  our  world  was  in  question, 
I  need  not  have  asked  you  for  information.  I 
am  very  sure  that  it  is  some  mere  nobody ;  but 
I  have  reasons  for  choosing  to  know  who  this 
nobody  is.  Will  you  tell  me ;  or  must  I  find  out 
from  somebody  else  ?" 

"  But,  Signora  mia,  pardon  me  if  I  ask  for 
what  purpose  the  'Contessa  Cecilia  dei  Neri  can 
possibly  want  to  know  the  particulars  of  vulgar 
loves,  that  can  in  no  wise  have  any  interest  for 
the  world  in  which  she  lives  ?" 

"  Vulgar  loves  !  Cospetto  !  "When  such  a 
man  as  the  Duca  di  San  Giuliano " 

"  Why,  carissima  mia  Signora,  dukes  will  have 
their  amusements  like  more  vulgar  mortals.  Is 
it  to  your  ladyship  that  one  has  to  confess  the 
fact?" 

"  Amusements  !  but  I  tell  you  Salviati  is 
utterly  absorbed  by  this  new  passion.  He  is 
lost,  extinguished  in  his  own  sphere.  Nothing 
but  a  veritable  passion  could  have  changed  the 
man  so  totally  as  he  is  changed." 

"  Why !  your  ladyship  knows  how  Salviati  is 
situated  at  home.  You  know  what  the  Duchess 
Veronica  is." 

"  We  all  know  that,  1  think,  pretty  well ;  but 
what  in  Heaven's  name  has  the  Duchess  Veronica 
to  do  in  the  matter  ?" 

"  Why,  gentilissima  Signora  Cecilia,  the 
matter  stands  thus :  if  it  were,  perchance,  the 
case  that  any  one  of  your  ladyship's  friends 
had  any  special  interest  in  our  noble  friend  Ja- 
copo"—and  he  glanced  archly  at  the  lady  as  he 
spoke— "and  if  I  could  succeed  in  learning  the 
whereabout  of  this  little  bourgeoise  amourette, 
if  amourette  there  be,  why,  all  is  fair  in  love ! 
Our  amiable  Tuscan  dames  understand  and 
practise  the  law  of  the  gentle  science  in  all 
courtesy  and  mutual  good  feeling,  and  there 
would  be  no  harm  done ;  but  with  the  Duchess 
Veronica  the  case  is  different.  She  is  not  one 
of  us  ....  Tuscans,"  he  added,  as  his  quick  eye 
noted  a  slight  curl  on  the  lip  of  the  lady ;  "  still 
less  is  she  one  of  you.  If  the  knowledge  of  the 
duke's  peccadilloes  should  come  to  her  ears,  you 
know  real  mischief  might  be  the  result ;  you 
would  not  make  any  such  use  as  that,  of  the  in- 
formation you  are  seeking  ?" 

"  Now,  really,  old  friend,  you  ought  to  know 
me  better  than  that,"  returned  the  Contessa ; 
into  whose  mind  an  idea  had  glided,  rapid  as  the 
lightning  flash,  at  the  last  words  of  Carlini. 
"The  real  truth  is,  then,  that  one  of  my  friends, 
as  you  say"— ^and  she  returned  the  arch  look  of 
intelligence  with  which  he  had  previously  ac- 
companied the  same  words — "  has  a  certain 
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amount  of  gentle  interest  in  the  state  of  Sal- 
viati's  heart ;  but  you  don't  think  I  am  such  a 
marplot,  such  a  traitor  in  the  camp,  as  to  carry 
such  tales  to  a  man's  wife,  at  all  events  to  such  a 
wife  as  that  odious  Veronica !  As  you  truly  say, 
she  is  no  gentle  Tuscan,  neither  one  of  us,  noi 
tolerated  by  us.  She  is  a  black  ugly  blot  on  the 
surface  of  our  gay  and  laughter-loving  world, 
proud,  gloomy,  jealous,  bitter-minded,  detestable 
woman  !  No,  trust  me,  you  will  not  find  me,  01 
any  one  of  us,  in  the  least  inclined  to  fight  the 
Duchess  Veronica's  battles." 

""  In  that  case,  I  think  I  shall  be  able  to  gratify 
your  ladyship ;  but  I  am  sure  that  the  amabi- 
lissima  Signora  Cecilia  will  not  have  been  of- 
fended, that  I  should  have  been  cautious  not  to 
let  trouble  arise  out  of  matters  that  ought  never 
to  pass  out  of  the  domain  of  light-hearted  laugh 
and  jest,  and  mutual  toleration.  Say  I  well  ?" 

"Excellently  well!  most  amiable  of  philoso- 
phers !  And  now,  out  with  the  secret !  For  I 
am  very  sure  that  you  can  tell  it  me  on  the  spot, 
as  well  as  a  week  hence." 

"  There  is  no  deceiving  your  ladyship's  prac- 
tised penetration !"  said  Carlini,  with  a  profound 
inclination.  "  Here  it  is  then.  Salviati's  flame 
for  the  nonce,  is  a  certain  Signora  Canacci,  who 
lives  in  the  Via  dei  Pilastri.  The  husband  is 
some  seventy  or  eighty  years  old,  I  believe. 
There  has  at  least  been  no  difficulty  in  the  way 
to  stimulate  the  noble  duke's  ardour  in  the 
chase." 

"Ah!  .  .  .  .  that  is  it,  is  it !  Methinks  I  have 
heard  of  that  same  Caterina  Canacci.  Of  very 
low  origin,  was  she  not,  much  below  the  position 
of  old  Canacci,  her  husband ;  and  something  mi- 
raculously beautiful,  I  think  I  have  heard,  eh  ?" 
"  Well !  a  pretty  face  enough !  a  very  pretty 
face !  But  what  would  you  have  ?  A  mere  doll ! 
Neither  expression,  manner,  nor  grace !  How 
should  it  be  otherwise  ?" 

"  Now  listen,  Vincenzo  mio  !  I  have  a  fancy; 
....  and  you  know  perhaps  that  the  shortest 
and  easiest  way  to  have  done  with  my  fancies — 
is  to  satisfy  them.  They  are  apt  to  become  trou- 
blesome, ....  and  sometimes  even  dangerous 
otherwise.  I  must  have  a  portrait  of  this  super- 
latively beautiful  Caterina  Canacci.  And  you 
must  manage  to  get  me  one,  somehow  or  other. 
It  cannot  be  very  difficult  to  a  man  of  your  re- 
sources." 

"Peerless  'Signora  Cecilia,  I  am  delighted  to 
have  it  in  my  power  to  satisfy  you  on  that  head 
with  the  greatest  readiness.  It  so  happens  that 
among  a  few  other  souvenirs  of  the  same  sort,  I 
possess  a  portrait  of  the  lady, in  question.  In- 
some  cases,  Signora  Cecilia,  the  features  of  one 
who  has  been  loved,  remain  so  graven  on  the 
heart,  that  no  painter's  art  is  needed  to  make  the 
memory  of  them  eternal.  But  La  Caterina 
poveretta !  When  one  does  not  bring  even  a 
scar  on  the  heart  away  to  remember  a  love- 
passage  by,  why,  a  touch  of  the  artist's  craft  may 
serve  as  a  memorial  of  what  otherwise  would  be 
wholly  forgotten. 


"  Aha !  friend  Viucenzo  !  So  you  were  before- 
hand in  Casa  Canacci  with  our  poor  friend 
Jacopo,  eh  ?" 

"  Signora  Contessa !  The  grandees  of  the  court 
have  an  infinity  of  advantages  over  us  poor 
simple  cavalieri.  But  always  to  be  first  served 
at  the  shrine  of  beauty  is  not  among  the  number, 
at  least  in  Tuscany."  The  falseness  of  this  boast 
the  reader  knows, 

"  Bravo  !  Signore  Cavaliere  Vincenzo !  When 
shall  I  have  the  portrait  ?" 

"Within  an  hour  after  I  quit  the  gracious 
presence  of  your  ladyship.  Shall  I  return  with 
it,  and  myself  consign  it  to  your  fair  hands  ?" 

"  Nay !  that  would  be  trespassing  too  much 
on  your  kindness.  Let  it  be  given  in  a  sealed 
envelope  to  my  maid — you  won't  have  forgotten 
Geppina — she  can  be  trusted,  as  you  know ;  and 
it  will  be  all  well." 

"  Your  ladyship  shall  be  punctually  served," 
said  Carlini,  as  he  stooped  to  kiss  the  lady^s 
hand.  "  May  I  hope,"  he  added,  rather  hesitat- 
ingly, but  looking  into  her  eyes  the  while—"  may 
I  hope,  that  sometimes  in  the  dull  evenings  be- 
tween this  and  the  beginning  of  Carnival,  I  may 
sometimes  have  the  honour  of  an  hour  of  your 
society  ?" 

"  To  be  sure  !  why  not  ?  my  very  good  friend, 
Signore  Vincenzo.  Just  at  present,  it  is  true,  I 
am  much  occupied.  But  you  shall  hear  from  me. 
You  may  depend  on  hearing  from  me,  as  soon  as 
I  am  able  to  permit  myself  the  pleasure  of  a 
visit  from  you." 

Carlini  bowed  again  and  took  his  leave,  per- 
fectly well  understanding  that  there  was  to  be 
no  renewal  of  the  terms  on  which  he  and  the 
Contessa  Cecilia  had  once  been  together;  and 
that  the  treacherous  signature  to  her  note  had 
been  merely  a  lure  to  obtain  from  him  what  she 
wanted.  They  were  not  blessings  on  the  head 
of  his  old  friend,  which  he  invoked  as  he  passed 
out  of  the  little  postern  into  the  alley,  and  from 
that  into  the  Via  Maggio,  which  was  the  site  of 
the  Palazzo  dei  Neri.  But  it  was  no  part  of 
Signer  Vincenzo  Carlini's  philosophy  to  pe  rmit 
little  disappointments  of  this  nature  to  "  pass," 
as  he  had  phrased  it,  "from  the  domain  of  smiles 
and  laughter,"  into  the  region  of  serious  troubles 
and  heart-burnings.  More  specially  still,  it  was 
wholly  contrary  to  his  practice  to  quarrel  with 
those  above  him  on  the  wheel  of  fortune.  It  ap- 
peared to  him  the  same  thing  as  quarrelling  with 
liis  bread-and-butter,  or,  more  absurdly  still,  with 
;he  chances  of  having  butter  on  his  bread.  So 
the  Lady  Cecilia  had  Cateriua's  portrait  in  her 
lands  within  an  hour  from  the  time  Signer  Car- 
.ini  left  her. 

When  the  Contessa  Cecilia  had  first  conceived 
;he  idea  of  making  use  of  her  old  acquaintance, 
Vincenzo  Carlini,  for  the  purpose  of  finding  out 
what  was  really  at  the  bottom  of  the  change 
which  all  the  court  circle  had  observed  in  the 
Duca  di  San  Giuliano,  she  had  merely  been 
actuated  by  a  woman's  curiosity  to  know  the 
person  of  her  rival.  She  had  listened  to  all  the 
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nonsense  chattered  by  the  ladies  arouiid  her  on 
the  subject,  without  taking  any  part  in  their 
speculations,  knowing  right  well,  pur  troppo— as 
she  would  have  said  in  her  own  Tuscan— that 
some  new  and  unusually  absorbing  passion  was 
the  real  cause  of  Salviati's  recent  insensibility  to 
all  the  agaceries  that  could  be  brought  to  bear 
upon  him.  Several  of  the  "ornaments  of  the 
court"  of  Ferdinando  the  Second  had  been  more 
or  less  piqued  and  irritated  by  this  rebellion 
against  legitimate  authority ;  but  the  only 
heart  that  had  really  been  hit  hard  by  it  was 
that  of  the  Contessa  Cecilia.  She  accordingly  had 
been  more  clear-sighted  than  the  rest,  in  divining 
the  true  state  of  the  case. 

The  Duchess  di  San  Giuliano,  as  has  been  said, 
was  by  no  means  popular  among  the  light-hearted 
and  light-mannered  beauties  of  the  Tuscan  court. 
But,  as  will  be  readily  imagined  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, she  was  especially  the  object  of  the 
Signora  Cecilia's  aversion.  A  reference  to  the 
best  authorities  on  the  nature  and  idiosyncrasy 
of  the  female  heart,  would  lead  to  the  further 
belief  that  that  high-born  lady  did  not  feel  kindly 
towards  the  unknown  beauty  whose  low-born 
charms  had  so  wrought  on  the  noble  duke. 
Further  still,  the  recorded  effects  which  have 
been  observed  with  remarkable  uniformity  to 
follow  the  "  spretae  injuria  formse,"  justify  us  in 
concluding,  that  it  would  not  be  uupleasing  to 
the  neglected  fair  one  to  have  visited  with  a 
certain  amount  of  punishment  the  recreant  knight 
himself. 

Now,  unfortunately,  the  word  which  Carlini 
had  let  fall  about  the  mischief  likely  to  follow 
from  any  communication  of  the  facts  of  Salviati's 
infidelity,  to  the  duchess,  had  suddenly  suggested 
to  the  lovely  and  amiable  Cecilia  a  method  by 
which,  as  it  seemed  to  her,  she  might  succeed 
in  killing  three  birds  with  one  stone. 

"  Now  for  a  sight  of  this  redoubtable  rival !" 
sneered  the  contessa  in  soliloquy;  and  she 
clutched  the  packet  containing  the  miniature, 
and  impatiently  tore  open  the  envelope.  "  Now 
we  shall  see  what  the  dyer's  daughter  is  like — a 
dyer's  daughter  they  say,  whose  sire  and  mother 
both  died  in  the  plague  year!  Why,  what 
is  the  use  of  noble  blood  and  gentle  birth,  if  the 
dregs  of  the  populace— born  in  squalor,  and 
reared  in  misery— can  rival  us  in  all  a  woman 
cares  to  live  for !  Now  for  it !"  And  she 
opened  the  case  of  the  little  portrait. 

"  Bah !"  she  cried,  after  a  long  and  earnest 
look,  during  which  her  handsome  but  haughty 
features  had  curled  into  a  sneering  smile. 
"  Bah !  is  that  all  ?"  And  taking  a  taper  in  her 
hand  she  approached  the  mirror  on  her  toilette- 
table,  and  seating  herself  in  front  of  it,  scanned 
the  two  faces  before  her.  The  comparison 
seemed  satisfactory  to  her. 

"  A  pretty  face !"  she  said.  "  Yes,  certainly  a 
pretty  face— pink  cheeks,  white  forehead,  black 
eyebrows,  deep-blue  eyes,  crimson  lips  !  A  very 


pretty  bit  of  colouring !  Contour,  meaning,  grace, 
expression,  fire,  passion— nothing.  Bah !  That 
won't  last  long.  But  that  it  should  have  endured 
at  all,  merits,  methinks,  some  little  measure  of 
punishment— a  punishment  which,  I  take  it,  will 
have  the  effect  of  bringing  back  our  stray  sheep 
to  its  proper  fold !  This  pink  and  white  doll 
shall  be  taught  to  seek  her  lovers  among  her 
fellows  for  the  future.  And  yon  proud  duchess, 
with  her  kill-joy  face,  and  insolently  censorious 
ways,  shall  find  that  it  would  have  been  more  for 
her  happiness  never  to  have  come  to  our  bright 
Florence,  to  lord  it  over  Tuscan  dames. 

With  these  thoughts  in  her  heart,  she  sat 
down  before  a  writing-table,  and  penned  in  large 
coarse  characters,  which  perfectly  masked  her 
own  handwriting,  the  following  billet : 

• 

A  true  friend  to  the  Duchessa  di  San  Giuliano — 
perhaps  the  only  one  she  has  in  this  vile,  dissolute  court 
— sends  her  the  enclosed  miniature.  It  is  the  portrait 
of  one  Caterina  Canacci,  who  lives  in  the  palazzo  of 
that  name,  in  the  Via  dei  Pilastri ;  an  abandoned 
woman,  who  has  so  bewitched  the  noble  Jacopo 
Salviati,  that  his  days  are  passed  in  thinking  only 
of  her,  and  his  nights  in  her  company.  Should  any 
doubt  of  the  truth  of  these  facts  remain  in  the  mind 
of  the  duchess,  she  may  with  ease  dispel  them  by 
acquiring  certain  evidence  of  the  duke's  frequent 
visits  to  the  house  indicated. 

(Subscribed)  A  CITIZEN  AND  LOYAL  SUBJECT 
OF  MASSA. 

When  she  had  completed  the  above  note,  and 
placed  it  in  an  envelope,  together  with  the 
miniature,  addressed  to  the  duchess,  at  her  Villa 
Salviati,  she  rang  her  hand-bell,  and  said  to  Gep- 
pina,  when  she  answered  it : 

"  Let  one  of  your  own  friends,  Geppiua,  some 
one  you  can  depend  on,  and  who  is  not  known  in 
any  way  as  belonging  to  this  house,  take  this 
packet  to  Villa  Salviati,  leave  it,  and  come  away 
without  waiting  to  be  asked  any  questions.  And 
take  care  he  speaks  no  word  either  before  or 
afterwards,  of  his  errand." 

The  packet  was  at  Villa  Salviati  the  following 
morning  before  the  duchess  was  up ;  and  how  it 
was  placed  in  her  hands  as  she  sat  at  her  morning 
toilette  shall  next  be  told. 


Now  ready,  price  5s.  6d.,  bound  in  cloth, 
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BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF    "  THE  WOJTAN  IN  WHITE,"  &C. 
CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE  morning  of  her  husband's  return  to 
North  Shingles  was  a  morning  memorable  for 
ever  in  the  domestic  calendar  of  Mrs.  Wragge. 
She  dated  from  that  occasion  the  first  announce- 
ment which  reached  her  of  Magdalen's  mar- 
riage. 

It  had  been  Mrs.  Wragge's  earthly  lot  to  pass 
her  life  in  a  state  of  perpetual  surprise.  Never 
yet,  however,  had  she  wandered  in  such  a  maze 
of  astonishment  as  the  maze  in  which  she  lost 
herself  when  the  captain  coolly  told  her  the  truth. 
She  had  been  sharp  enough  to  suspect  Mr.  Noel 
Vanstone  of  coming  to  the  house  in  the  character 
of  a  sweetheart  on  approval ;  and  she  had  dimly 
interpreted  certain  expressions  of  impatience 
which  had  fallen  from  Magdalen's  lips,  as  boding 
ill  for  the  success  of  his  suit— but  her  utmost 
penetration  had  never  reached  as  far  as  a  suspi- 
cion of  the  impending  marriage.  She  rose  from 
one  climax,  of  amazement  to  another  as  her  hus- 
band proceeded  with  his  disclosure.  A  wedding 
in  the  family  at  a  day's  notice !  and  that  wedding 
Magdalen's !  and  not  a  single  new  dress  ordered 
for  anybody,  the  bride  included  !  and  the  Oriental 
Cashmere  Robe  totally  unavailable,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  all  others  when  she  might  have  worn  it 
to  the  greatest  advantage !  Mrs.Wragge  dropped 
crookedly  into  a  chair,  and  beat  her  disorderly 
hands  on  her  unsymmetrical  knees,  in  utter  for- 
getfulness  of  the  captain's  presence,  and  the  cap- 
tain's terrible  eye.  It  would  not  have  surprised 
her  to  hear  next,  that  the  world  had  come  to  an 
end,  and  that  the  only  mortal  whom  Destiny  had 
overlooked  in  winding  up  the  affairs  of  this 
earthly  planet,  was  herself ! 

Leaving  his  wife  to  recover  her  composure  by 
her  own  unaided  efforts,  Captain  Wragge  with- 
drew to  wait  for  Magdalen's  appearance  in  the 
lower  regions  of  the  house.  It  was  close  on  one 
o'clock  before  the  sound  of  footsteps  in  the  room 
above,  warned  him  that  she  was  awake  and  stir- 
ring. He  called  at  once  for  the  maid  (whose 
name  he  had  ascertained  to  be  Louisa),  and  sent 
her  up-stairs  to  her  mistress  for  the  second  time. 

Magdalen  was  standing  by  her  dressing-table, 
when  a  faint  tap  at  the  door  suddenly  roused  her. 


The  tap  was  followed  by  the  sound  of  a  meek 
voice,  which  announced  itself  as  the  voice  of  "  her 
maid,"  and  inquired  if  Miss  Bygrave  needed  any 
assistance  that  morning. 

"  Not  at  present,"  said  Magdalen,  as  soon  as 
she  recovered  the  surprise  of  finding  herself  un- 
expectedly provided  with  an  attendant.  "  I  will 
ring  when  I  want  you." 

After  dismissing  the  woman  with  that  answer, 
she  accidentally  looked  from  the  door  to  the 
window.  Any  speculations  on  the  subject  of 
the  new  servant  in  which  she  might  otherwise 
have  engaged,  were  instantly  suspended  by  the 
sight  of  the  bottle  of  laudanum,  still  standing  on 
the  ledge  of  the  window,  where  she  had  left  it 
at  sunrise.  She  took  it  once  more  in  her  hand, 
with  a  strange  confusion  of  feeling — with  a 
vague  doubt  even  yet,  whether  the  sight  of  it 
reminded  her  of  a  terrible  reality  or  a  terrible 
dream.  Her  first  impulse  was  to  rid  herself  of 
it  on  the  spot.  She  raised  the  bottle  to  throw 
the  contents  out  of  the  window — and  paused,  in 
sudden  distrust  of  the  impulse  that  had  come  to 
her.  "  I  have  accepted  my  new  life,"  she  thought. 
"  How  do  I  know  what  that  life  may  have  in  store 
for  me?"  She  turned  from  the  window,  and 
went  back  to  the  table.  "I  may  be  forced  to 
drink  it  yet,"  she  said— and  put  the  laudanum 
into  her  dressing-case. 

Her  mind  was  not  at  ease  when  she  had  done 
this  :  there  seemed  to  be  some  indefinable  in- 
gratitude in  the  act.  Still  she  made  no  attempt 
to  remove  the  bottle  from  its  hiding-place.  She 
hurried  on  her  toilette ;  she  hastened  the  time 
when  she  could  ring  for  the  maid,  and  forget  her- 
self and  her  waking  thoughts  in  a  new  subject. 
After  touching  the  bell,  she  took  from  the  table 
her  letter  to  Norah  and  her  letter  to  the  captain ; 
put  them  both  into  her  dressing-case  with  the 
laudanum ;  and  locked  it  securely  with  the  key 
which  she  kept  attached  to  her  watch-chain. 

Magdalen's  first  impression  of  her  attendant 
was  not  an  agreeable  one.  She  could  not  inves- 
tigate the  girl  with  the  experienced  eye  of  the 
landlady  at  the  London  hotel,  who  had  charac- 
terised the  stranger  as  a  young  person  conver- 
sant with  misfortune;  and  who  had  shown 
plainly,  by  her  look  and  manner,  of  what  nature 
she  suspected  that  misfortune  to  be.  But,  with 
this  drawback,  Magdalen  was  perfectly  compe- 
tent to  detect  the  tokens  of  sickness  and  sorrow, 
urking  under  the  surface  of  the  new  maid's 
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activity  and  politeness.  She  suspected  the  girl 
was  ill  tempered;  she  disliked  her  name;  and 
she  was  indisposed  to  welcome  any  servant  who 
had  been  engaged  by  Mr.  Noel  Vanstone.  But 
after  the  first  few  minutes  "  Louisa"  grew  on 
her  liking.  She  answered  all  the  questions  put 
to  her,  with  perfect  directness ;  she  appeared  to 
understand  her  duties  thoroughly ;  and  she  never 
spoke  until  she  was  spoken  to  first.  After  making 
all  the  inquiries  that  occurred  to  her  at  the  time, 
and  after  determining  to  give  the  maid  a  fair 
trial,  Magdalen  rose  to  leave  the  room.  The 
very  air  in  it  was  still  heavy  to  her  with  the  op- 
pression of  the  past  night. 

"  Have  you  anything  more  to  say  to  me  ?"  she 
asked,  turning  to  the  servant,  with  her  hand  on 
the  door. 

"  I  beg  yourpardon,  Miss,"  saidLouisa,  very  re- 
spectfully and  very  quietly.  "  I  think  my  master 
told  me  that  the  marriage  was  to  be  to-morrow  ?" 

Magdalen  repressed  the  shudder  that  stole 
over  her,  at  that  reference  to  the  marriage  on  the 
lips  of  a  stranger,  and  answered  in  the  affirma- 
tive. 

"  It's  a  very  short  time,  Miss,  to  prepare  in. 
If  you  would  be  so  kind  as  to  give  me  my 
orders  about  the  packing,  before  you  go  down 
stairs ?" 

"  There  are  no  such  preparations  to  make  as 
you  suppose,"  said  Magdalen,  hastily.  "  The  few 
things  I  have  here,  can  be  all  packed  at  once, 
if  you  like.  I  shall  wear  the  same  dress  to- 
morrow which  I  have  on  to-day.  Leave  out  the 
straw  bonnet,  and  the  light  shawl;  and  put 
everything  else  into  my  boxes.  I  have  no  new 
dresses  to  pack — I  have  nothing  ordered  for  the 
occasion,  of  any  sort."  She  tried  to  add  some 
common-place  phrases  of  explanation,  accounting 
as  probably  as  might  be,  for  the  absence  of  the 
usual  wedding  outfit,  and  wedding-dress.  But 
no  further  reference  to  the  marriage  would  pass 
her  lips,  and  without  another  word  she  abruptly 
left  the  room. 

The  meek  and  melancholy  Louisa  stood  lost  in 
astonishment.  "  Something  wrong  here,"  she 
thought.  "  I'm  half  afraid  of  my  new  place  al- 
ready." She  sighed  resignedly — shook  her  head — 
and  went  to  the  wardrobe.  She  first  examined  the 
drawers  underneath;  took  out  the  various  articles 
of  linen  laid  inside ;  and  placed  them  on  chairs. 
Opening  the  upper  part  of  the  wardrobe  next, 
she  ranged  the  dresses  in  it  side  by  side  on  the 
bed.  Her  last  proceeding  was  to  push  the 
empty  boxes  into  the  middle  of  the  room,  and  to 
compare  the  space  at  her  disposal  with  the 
articles  of  dress  which  she  had  to  pack.  She 
completed  her  preliminary  calculations  with  the 
ready  self-reliance  of  a  woman  who  thoroughly 
understood  her  business,  and  began  the  packing 
forthwith.  Just  as  she  had  placed  the  first 
article  of  linen  in  the  smaller  box,  the  door 
of  the  room  opened;  and  the  house-servant, 
eager  for  gossip,  came  in. 

"  What  do  you  want  ?"  asked  Louisa,  quietly. 

"  Did  you  ever  hear  of  anything  like  this !" 


said  the  house-servant,  entering  on  her  subject 
immediately. 

"  Like  what  ?" 

"Like  this  marriage  to  be  sure.  You're 
London  bred,  they  tell  me.  Did  you  ever  hear 
of  a  young  lady  being  married,  without  a  single 
new  thing  to  her  back  ?  No  wedding  veil,  and 
no  wedding-breakfast,  and  no  wedding  favours 
for  the  servants  !  It's  flying  in  the  face  of  Pro- 
vidence—that's what  I  say.  I'm  only  a  poor 
servant,  I  know.  But  it's  wicked,  downright 
wicked— and  I  don't  care  who  hears  me  !" 

Louisa  went  on  with  the  packing. 

"  Look  at  her  dresses  !"  persisted  the  house- 
servant,  waving  her  hand  indignantly  at  the  bed. 
"  I'm  only  a  poor  girl— but  I  wouldn't  marry  the 
best  man  alive  without  a  new  gown  to  my  back. 
Look  here !  look  at  this  dowdy  brown  thing 
here.  Alpaca !  You're  not  going  to  pack  this 
Alpaca  thing,  are  you  ?  Why,  it's  hardly  fit  for  a 
servant !  I  don't  know  that  I'd  take  a  gift  of 
it  if  it  was  offered  me.  It  would  do  for  me  if  I 
took  it  up  in  the  skirt,  and  let  it  out  in  the 
waist — and  it  wouldn't  look  so  bad  with  a  bit  of 
bright  trimming,  would  it  ?" 

"  Let  that  dress  alone,  if  you  please,"  said 
Louisa,  as  quietly  as  ever. 

"What  did  you  say?"  inquired  the  other, 
doubting  whether  her  ears  had  not  deceived  her. 

"  I  said— let  that  dress  alone.  It  belongs  to 
my  mistress ;  and  I  have  my  mistress's  orders  to 
pack  up  everything  in  the  room.  You  are  not 
helping  me  by  coming  here — you  are  very  much 
in  my  way." 

"Well !"  said  the  house-servant,  "you  may  be 
London  bred,  as  they  say.  But  if  these  are  your 
London  manners— give  me  Suffolk  !"  She  opened 
the  door,  with  an  angry  snatch  at  the  handle, 
shut  it  violently,  opened  it  again,  and  looked  in. 
"  Give  me  Suffolk !"  said  the  house-servant,  with 
a  parting  nod  of  her  head  to  point  the  edge  of 
her  sarcasm. 

Louisa  proceeded  impenetrably  with  her 
packing  up. 

Having  neatly  disposed  of  the  linen  in  the 
smaller  box,  she  turned  her  attention  to  the 
dresses  next.  After  passing  them  carefully  in 
review,  to  ascertain  which  was  the  least  valuable 
of  the  collection,  and  to  place  that  one  in  the 
bottom  of  the  trunk  for  the  rest  to  lie  on,  she 
made  her  choice  with  very  little  difficulty.  The 
first  gown  which  she  put  into  the  box,  was— the 
brown  Alpaca  dress. 

Meanwhile,  Magdalen  had  joined  the  captain 
down  stairs.  Although  he  could  not  fail  to 
notice  the  languor  in  her  face  and  the  listlessness 
of  all  her  movements,  he  was  relieved  to  find  that 
she  met  him  with  perfect  composure.  She  was 
even  self-possessed  enough  to  ask  him  for  news 
of  his  journey,  with  no  other  signs  of  agitation 
than  a  passing  change  of  colour,  and  a  little 
trembling  of  the  lips. 

"  So  much  for  the  past,"  said  Captain  Wragge, 
when  his  narrative  of  the  expedition  to  London, 
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by  way  of  St.  Crux,  had  come  to  an  end.  "  Now 
for  the  present.  The  bridegroom " 

"  If  it  makes  no  difference,"  she  interposed, 
"  call  liim  Mr.  Noel  Vanstone." 

"  With  all  my  heart.  Mr.  Noel  Vanstone  is 
coming  here  this  afternoon  to  dine  and  spend  the 
evening.  He  will  be  tiresome  in  the  last  degree 
— but  like  all  tiresome  people,  he  is  not  to  be 
got  rid  of  on  any  terms.  Before  he  comes,  I 
have  a  last  word  or  two  of  caution  for  your 
private  ear.  By  this  time  to-morrow  we  shall 
have  parted — without  any  certain  knowledge,  on 
either  side,  of  our  ever  meeting  again.  1  am 
anxious  to  serve  your  interests  faithfully  to  the 
last — I  am  anxious  you  should  feel  that  I  have 
done  all  I  could  for  your  future  security,  when 
we  say  good-by." 

Magdalen  looked  at  him  in  surprise.  He 
spoke  in  altered  tones.  He  was  agitated;  he 
was  strangely  in  earnest.  Something  in  his  look 
and  manner  took  her  memory  back  to  the  first 
night  at  Aldborough,  when  she  had  opened  her 
mind  to  him  in  the  darkening  solitude— when 
they  two  had  sat  together  alone,  on  the  slope  of 
the  martello  tower. 

"  I  have  no  reason  to  think  otherwise  than 
kindly  of  you,"  she  said. 

Captain  Wragge  suddenly  left  his  chair,  and 
took  a  turn  backwards  and  forwards  in  the  room. 
Magdalen's  last  words  seemed  to  have  produced 
some  extraordinary  disturbance  in  him. 

"Damn it!"  he  broke  out;  "I  can't  let  you 
say  that.  You  have  reason  to  think  ill  of  me.  I 
have  cheated  you.  You  never  got  your  fair  share 
of  profit  from  the  Entertainment,  from  first  to 
last.  There !  now  the  murder's  out !" 

Magdalen  smiled,  and  signed  to  him  to  come 
back  to  his  chair. 

"  I  know  you  cheated  me,"  she  said,  quietly. 
"You  were  in  the  exercise  of  your  profession, 
Captain  Wragge.  I  expected  it  when  I  joined 
you.  I  made  no  complaint  at  the  time ;  and  I 
make  none  now.  If  the  money  you  took  is  any 
recompense  for  all  the  trouble  I  have  given  you, 
you  are  heartily  welcome  to  it." 

"  Will  you  shake  hands  on  that  ?"  asked  the 
captain,  with  an  awkwardness  and  hesitation, 
strongly  at  variance  with  his  customary  ease 
of  manner. 

Magdalen  gave  him  her  hand.  He  wrung  it 
hard.  "  You  are  a  strange  girl,"  he  said,  trying 
to  speak  lightly.  "  You  have  laid  a  hold  on  me 
that  I  don't  quite  understand.  I'm  half  uncom- 
fortable at  taking  the  money  from  you,  now — 
and  yet,  you  don't  want  it,  do  you  ?"  He  hesi- 
tated. "  I  almost  wish,"  he  said,  "  I  had  never 
met  you  on  the  Walls  of  York." 

"  It  is  too  late  to  wish  that,  Captain  Wragge. 
Say  no  more.  You  only  distress  me— say  no 
more.  We  have  other  subjects  to  talk  about. 
What  were  those  words  of  caution  which  you 
had  for  my  private  ear  ?" 

The  captain  took  another  turn  in  the  room, 
and  struggled  back  again  into  his  every-day  cha- 
racter. He  produced  from  his  pocket-book  Mrs. 


Lecount's  letter  to  her  master,  and  handed  it  to 
Magdalen. 

"There  is  the  letter  that  might  have  ruined 
us,  if  it  had  ever  reached  its  address,"  he  said. 
"  Read  it  carefully.  I  have  a  question  to  ask  you 
when  you  have  done." 

Magdalen  read  the  letter.  "What  is  this 
proof,"  she  inquired,  "  which  Mrs.  Lecount  re- 
lies on  so  confidently  ?" 

"  The  very  question  I  was  going  to  ask  you," 
said  Captain  Wragge.  Consult  your  memory  of 
what  happened,  when  you  tried  that  experiment 
in  Vauxhall  Walk.  Did  Mrs.  Lecount  get  no 
other  chance  against  you,  than  the  chances  you 
have  told  me  of  already  ?" 

"  She  discovered  that  my  face  was  disguised, 
and  she  heard  me  speak  in  my  own  voice." 

"  And  nothing  more  ?" 

"  Nothing  more." 

"  Very  good.  Then  my  interpretation  of  the 
letter  is  clearly  the  right  one.  The  proof  Mrs. 
Lecount  relies  on,  is  my  wife's  infernal  ghost 
story— which  is,  in  plain  English,  the  story  of 
Miss  Bygrave  having  been  seen  in  Miss  Van- 
stone's  disguise;  the  witness  being  the  very 
person  who  is  afterwards  presented  at  Aldbo'- 
rough,  in  the  character  of  Miss  Bygrave's  aunt. 
An  excellent  chance  for  Mrs.  Lecount,  if  she  can 
only  lay  her  hand  at  the  right  time  on  Mrs. 
Wragge — and  no  chance  at  all,  if  she  can't. 
Make  your  mind  easy  on  that  point.  Mrs.  Le- 
count and  my  wife  have  seen  the  last  of  each 
other.  In  the  mean  time,  don't  neglect  the 
warning  I  give  you,  in  giving  you  this  letter. 
Tear  it  up,  for  fear  of  accidents — but  don't  for- 
get it." 

"Trust  me  to  remember  it,"  replied  Magdalen, 
destroying  the  letter  while  she  spoke.  "Have 
you  anything  more  to  tell  me  ?" 

"  I  have  some  information  to  give  you,"  said 
Captain  Wragge,  "  which  may  be  useful,  because 
it  relates  to  your  future  security.  Mind,  I  want 
to  know  nothing  about  your  proceedings  when 
to-morrow  is  over — we  settled  that  when  we  first 
discussed  this  matter.  I  ask  no  questions,  and 
I  make  no  guesses.  All  I  want  to  do  now,  is  to 
warn  you  of  your  legal  position,  after  your  mar- 
riage ;  and  to  leave  you  to  make  what  use  you 
please  of  your  knowledge,  at  your  own  sole  dis- 
cretion. I  took  a  lawyer's  opinion  on  the  point, 
when  I  was  in  London,  thinking  it  might  be  use- 
ful to  you." 

"  It  is  sure  to  be  useful.  What  did  the  lawyer 
say  ?" 

"  To  put  it  plainly,  this  is  what  he  said.  If 
Mr.  Noel  Vanstone  ever  discovers  that  you  have 
knowingly  married  him  under  a  false  name,  he 
can  apply  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Court  to  have  his 
marriage  declared  null  and  void.  The  issue  of 
the  application  would  rest  with  the  Judges.  But 
if  he  could  prove  that  he  had  been  intentionally 
deceived,  the  legal  opinion  is  that  his  case  would 
be  a  strong  one." 

"  Suppose  I  chose  to  apply  on  my  side?"  said 
Magdalen,  eagerly.  "  What  then  ?" 
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"You  might  make  the  application,"  replied 
the  captain.  "But  remember  one  thing — you 
would  come  into  Court,  with  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  your  own  deception.  I  leave  you  to 
imagine  what  the  Judges  would  think  of  that." 

"  Did  the  lawyer  tell  you  anything  else  ?" 

"One  thing  besides,"  said  Captain  Wragge. 
"  Whatever  the  law  might  do  with  the  marriage 
in  the  lifetime  of  both  the  parties  to  it — on  the 
death  of  either  one  of  them,  no  application  made 
by  the  survivor  would  avail ;  and,  as  to  the  case 
of  that  survivor,  the  marriage  would  remain 
valid.  You  understand  ?  If  he  dies,  or  if  you 
die — and  if  no  application  has  been  made  to  the 
Court— he  the  survivor,  or  you  the  survivor, 
would  have  no  power  of  disputing  the  marriage. 
But,  in  the  lifetime  of  both  of  you,  if  he  claimed 
to  have  the  marriage  dissolved,  the  chances  are 
all  in  favour  of  his  carrying  his  point." 

He  looked  at  Magdalen  with  a  furtive  curiosity 
as  he  said  those  words.  She  turned  her  head 
aside,  absently  tying  her  watch-chain  into  a  loop 
and  untying  it  again;  evidently  thinking  with 
the  closest  attention  over  what  he  had  last  said 
to  her.  Captain  Wragge  walked  uneasily  to  the 
window,  and  looked  out.  The  first  object  that 
caught  his  eye  was  Mr.  Noel  Vanstone  approach- 
ing from  Sea  View.  He  returned  instantly  to 
his  former  place  in  the  room,  and  addressed  him- 
self to  Magdalen  once  more. 

"Here  is  Mr.  Noel  Vanstone,"  he  said.  "One 
last  caution  before  he  comes  in.  Be  on  your 
guard  with  him  about  your  age.  He  put  the 
question  to  me  before  he  got  the  License.  I 
took  the  shortest  way  out  of  the  difficulty,  and 
told  him  you  were  Twenty-one — and  he  made  the 
declaration  accordingly.  Never  mind  about  me  : 
after  to-morrow,  I  am  invisible.  But,  in  your 
own  interests,  don't  forget,  if  the  subject  ever 
turns  up,  that  you  are  of  age.  There  is  nothing 
more.  You  are  provided  with  every  necessary 
warning  that  I  can  give  you.  Whatever  happens 
in  the  future— remember  I  have  done  my  best." 

He  hurried  to  the  door,  without  waiting  for 
an  answer,  and  went  out  into  the  garden  to  re- 
ceive his  guest. 

Mr.  Noel  Vanstone  made  his  appearance  at 
the  gate,  solemnly  carrying  his  bridal  offering  to 
North  Shingles  with  both  hands.  The  object  in 
question  was  an  ancient  casket  (one  of  his  father's 
bargains) ;  inside  the  casket  reposed  an  old- 
fashioned  carbuncle  brooch,  set  in  silver  (another 
of  his  father's  bargains) — bridal  presents  both, 
possessing  the  inestimable  merit  of  leaving  his 
money  undisturbed  in  his  pocket.  He  shook  his 
head  portentously  when  the  captain  inquired 
after  his  health  and  spirits.  He  had  passed  a 
wakeful  night ;  ungovernable  apprehensions  of 
Lecount's  sudden  reappearance  had  beset  him,  as 
soon  as  he  found  himself  alone  at  Sea  View.  Sea 
View  was  redolent  of  Lecount :  Sea  View  (though 
built  on  piles,  and  the  strongest  house  in  Eng- 
land) was  henceforth  odious  to  him.  He  had 
felt  this  all  night ;  he  had  also  felt  his  responsi- 
bilities. There  was  the  lady's-maid,  to  begin 


with.  Now  he  had  hired  her,  he  began  to  think 
she  wouldn't  do.  She  might  fall  sick  on  his 
hands  ;  she  might  have  deceived  him  by  a  false 
character;  she  and  the  landlady  of  the  hotel 
might  have  been  in  league  together.  Horrible ! 
Really  horrible  to  think  of!  Then  there  was 
the  other  responsibility — perhaps  the  heaviest  of 
the  two — the  responsibility  of  deciding  where  he 
was  to  go  and  spend  his  honeymoon  to-morrow. 
He  would  have  preferred  one  of  his  father's 
empty  houses.  But,  except  at  Vauxhall  Walk 
(which  he  supposed  would  be  objected  to),  and 
at  Aldborough  (which  was  of  course  out  of  the 
question),  all  the  houses  were  let.  He  would 
put  himself  in  Mr.  Bygrave's  hands.  Where  had 
Mr.  Bygrave  spent  his  own  honeymoon  ?  Given 
the  British  Islands  to  choose  from,  where  would 
Mr.  Bygrave  pitch  his  tent,  on  a  careful  review 
of  all  the  circumstances  ? 

At  this  point  the  bridegroom's  questions  sud- 
denly came  to  an  end,  and  the  bridegroom's  face 
exhibited  an  expression  of  ungovernable  astonish- 
ment. His  judicious  friend,  whose  advice  had 
been  at  his  disposal  in  every  other  emergency, 
suddenly  turned  round  on  him,  in  the  emergency 
of  the  honeymoon,  and  flatly  declined  discussing 
the  subject. 

"  No !"  said  the  captain,  as  Mr.  Noel  Van- 
stone  opened  his  lips  to  plead  for  a  hearing, 
"  you  must  really  excuse  me.  My  point  of  view, 
in  this  matter,  is,  as  usual,  a  peculiar  one.  For 
some  time  past,  I  have  been  living  in  an  atmo- 
sphere of  deception,  to  suit  your  convenience. 
That  atmosphere,  my  good  sir,  is  getting  close — 
my  Moral  Being  requires  ventilation.  Settle  the 
choice  of  a  locality  with  my  niece ;  and  leave  me, 
at  my  particular  request,  in  total  ignorance  on 
the  subject.  Mrs.  Lecount  is  certain  to  come 
here  on  her  return  from  Zurich,  and  is  certain  to 
ask  me  where  you  are  gone.  You  may  think  it 
strange,  Mr.  Vanstone — but  when  I  say  I  don't 
know,  I  wish  to  enjoy  the  unaccustomed  luxury 
of  feeling,  for  once  in  a  way,  that  I  am  telling 
the  truth !" 

With  those  words,  he  opened  the  sitting-room 
door;  introduced  Mr.  Noel  Vanstone  to  Mag- 
dalen's presence ;  bowed  himself  out  of  the  room 
again ;  and  set  forth  alone  to  while  away  the 
rest  of  the  afternoon  by  taking  a  walk.  His  face 
showed  plain  tokens  of  anxiety,  and  his  parti- 
coloured eyes  looked  hither  and  thither  distrust- 
fully, as  he  sauntered  along  the  shore.  "  The  time 
hangs  heavy  on  our  hands,"  thought  the  captain. 
"  I  wish  to-morrow  was  come  and  gone." 

The  day  passed  and  nothing  happened;  the 
evening  and  the  night  followed,  placidly  and  un- 
eventfully. Monday  came,  a  cloudless  lovely 
day — Monday  confirmed  the  captain's  assertion 
that  the  marriage  was  a  certainty.  Towards  ten 
o'clock,  the  clerk  ascending  the  church  steps, 
quoted  the  old  proverb  to  the  pew-opener,  meet- 
ing him  under  the  porch:  "Happy  the  bride  on 
whom  the  sun  shines !" 

In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  more,  the  wedding  party 
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was  in  the  vestry,  and  the  clergyman  led  the  way 
to  the  altar.  Carefully  as  the  secret  of  the  mar- 
riage had  been  kept,  the  opening  of  the  church 
in  the  morning  had  been  enough  to  betray  it.  A 
small  congregation,  almost  entirely  composed  of 
women,  was  scattered  here  and  there  among  the 
pews.  Kirke's  sister  and  her  children  were 
staying  with  a  friend  at  Aldborough — and  Kirke's 
sister  was  one  of  the  congregation. 

As  the  wedding  party  entered  the  church,  the 
haunting  terror  of  Mrs.  Lecount  spread  from 
Noel  Vanstone  to  the  captain.  For  the  first  few 
minutes,  the  eyes  of  both  of  them  looked  among 
the  women  in  the  pews,  with  the  same  searching 
scrutiny ;  and  looked  away  again  with  the  same 
sense  of  relief.  The  clergyman  noticed  that  look, 
and  investigated  the  License  more  closely  than 
usual.  The  clerk  began  to  doubt  privately 
whether  the  old  proverb  about  the  bride,  was  a 
proverb  to  be  always  depended  on.  The  female 
members  of  the  congregation  murmured  among 
themselves  at  the  inexcusable  disregard  of  ap- 
pearances implied  in  the  bride's  dress.  Kirke's 
sister  whispered  venomously  in  her  friend's  ear, 
"  Thank  God  for  to-day,  for  Robert's  sake !" 
Mrs.  Wragge  cried  silently,  with  the  dread  of 
some  threatening  calamity,  she  knew  not  what. 
The  one  person  present  who  remained  outwardly 
undisturbed  was  Magdalen  herself.  She  stood 
with  tearless  resignation  in  her  place  before  the 
altar— stood,  as  if  all  the  sources  of  human  emo- 
tion were  frozen  up  within  her.  What  she  suf- 
fered that  morning,  she  suffered  in  the  secresy 
which  no  mortal  insight  can  divine. 

The  clergyman  opened  the  Book. 

*  *  *  * 

It  was  done.  The  awful  words  which  speak 
from  earth  to  Heaven  were  pronounced.  The 
children  of  the  two  dead  brothers — inheritors  of 
the  implacable  enmity  which  had  parted  their 
parents — were  Man  and  Wife. 

From  that  moment,  events  hurried  with  a  head- 
long rapidity  to  the  parting  scene.  They  were 
back  at  the  house,  while  the  words  of  the  Mar- 
riage Service  seemed  still  ringing  in  their  ears. 
Before  they  had  been  five  minutes  in- doors,  the 
carriage  drew  up  at  the  garden  gate.  In  a  minute 
more,  the  opportunity  came  for  which  Magdalen 
and  the  captain  had  been  on  the  watch — the  oppor- 
tunity of  speaking  together  in  private  for  the  last 
time.  She  still  preserved  her  icy  resignation — she 
seemed  beyond  all  reach  now  of  the  fear  that  had 
once  mastered  her,  of  the  remorse  that  had  once 
tortured  her  to  the  soul.  With  a  firm  hand,  she 
gave  him  the  promised  money.  With  a  firm  face 
she  looked  her  last  at  him.  "  I'm  not  to  blame," 
he  whispered  eagerly ;  "  I  have  only  done  what 
you  asked  me."  She  bowed  her  head— she  bent 
it  towards  him  kindly,  and  let  him  touch  her 
forehead  with  his  lips.  "  Take  care !"  he  said. 
"  My  last  words  are — for  God's  sake  take  care 
when  I'm  gone  !"  She  turned  from  him  with  a 
smile,  and  spoke  her  farewell  words  to  his  wife. 
Mrs.  Wragge  tried  hard  to  face  her  loss  bravely 
— the  loss  of  the  friend  whose  presence  had 


fallen  like  light  from  Heaven  over  the  dim  path- 
way of  her  life.  "  You  have  been  very  good  to 
me,  my  dear ;  I  thank  you  kindly,  I  thank  you 
with  all  my  heart."  She  could  say  no  more — she 
lung  to  Magdalen,  in  a  passion  of  tears,  as  her 
mother  might  have  clung  to  her,  if  her  mother 
had  lived  to  see  that  horrible  day.  "I'm 
Frightened  for  you!"  cried  the  poor  creature,  in  a 
wild  wailing  voice.  "Oh,  my  darling,  I'm 
frightened  for  you !"  Magdalen  desperately 
drew  herself  free — kissed  her — and  hurried  out 
to  the  door.  The  expression  of  that  artless 
gratitude,  the  cry  of  that  guileless  love,  shook 
her  as  nothing  else  had  shaken  her  that  day.  It 
was  a  refuge  to  get  to  the  carriage— a  refuge, 
though  the  man  she  had  married  stood  there  wait- 
ing for  her  at  the  door. 

Mrs.  Wragge  tried  to  follow  her  into  the 
garden.  But  the  captain  had  seen  Magdalen's 
face  as  she  ran  out ;  and  he  steadily  held  his 
wife  back  in  the  passage.  From  that  distance 
the  last  farewells  were  exchanged.  As  long  as 
the  carriage  was  in  sight,  Magdalen's  face  looked 
back  at  them — she  waved  her  handkerchief,  as  she 
turned  the  corner.  In  a  moment  more,  the  last 
thread  which  bound  her  to  them  was  broken ;  the 
familiar  companionship  of  many  months  was  a 
thing  of  the  past  already ! 

Captain  Wragge  closed  the  house-door  on  the 
idlers  who  were  looking  in  from  the  parade.  He 
led  his  wife  back  into  the  sitting-room,  and 
spoke  to  her  with  a  forbearance  which  she  had 
never  yet  experienced  from  him. 

"  She  has  gone  her  way,"  he  said,  "  and  in 
another  hour  we  shall  have  gone  ours.  Cry  your 
cry  out — I  don't  deny  she's  worth  crying  for." 

Even  then— even  when  the  dread  of  Magda- 
len's future  was  at  its  darkest  in  his  mind — the 
ruling  habit  of  the  man's  life  clung  to  him.  Me- 
chanically, he  unlocked  his  despatch-box.  Me- 
chanically, he  opened  his  Book  of  Accounts,  and 
made  the  closing  entry — the  entry  of  his  last 
transaction  with  Magdalen — in  black  and  white. 
"  By  E,ecd  from  Miss  Vanstone,"  wrote  the  cap- 
tain, with  a  gloomy  brow,  "  Two  hundred  pounds." 

"You  won't  be  angry  with  me?"  said  Mrs. 
Wragge,  looking  timidly  at  her  husband  through 
her  tears.  "  I  want  a  word  of  comfort,  captain. 
Oh,  do  tell  me — when  shall  I  see  her  again?" 

The  captain  closed  the  book,  and  answered  in 
one  inexorable  word : 

"Never!" 

Between  eleven  and  twelve  o'clock  that  night, 
Mrs.  Lecount  drove  into  Zurich. 

Her  brother's  house,  when  she  stopped  before 
it,  was  shut  up.  With  some  difficulty  and  delay 
the  servant  was  aroused.  She  held  up  her  hands 
in  speechless  amazement,  when  she  opened  the 
door,  and  saw  who  the  visitor  was. 

"  Is  my  brother  alive  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Lecount, 
entering  the  house. 

"  Alive  !"  echoed  the  servant.  "  He  has  gone 
holiday-making  into  the  country,  to  finish  his 
recovery  in  the  fine  fresh  air." 
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The  housekeeper  staggered  back  against  the 
•wall  of  the  passage.  The  coachman  and  the  ser- 
vant put  her  into  a  chair.  Her  face  was  livid, 
and  her  teeth  chattered  in  her  head. 

"  Send  for  my  brother's  doctor,"  she  said,  as 
soon  as  she  could  speak. 

The  doctor  came  in.  She  handed  him  a  letter, 
before  he  could  say  a  word. 

"  Did  you  write  that  letter  ?" 

He  looked  it  over  rapidly,  and  answered  her 
without  hesitation, 

"  Certainly  not !" 

"  It  is  your  handwriting." 

"  It  is  a  forgery  of  my  handwriting." 

She  rose  from  the  chair,  with  a  new  strength 
in  her. 

"  When  does  the  return  mail  start  for  Paris  ?" 
she  asked. 

"  In  half  an  hour," 

"  Send  instantly,  and  take  me  a  place  in  it !" 

The  servant  hesitated;  the  doctor  protested. 
She  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  them  both. 

"Send!"  she  reiterated,  "or  1  will  go  my- 
self." 

They  obeyed.  The  servant  went  to  take  the 
place :  the  doctor  remained,  and  held  a  conver- 
sation with  Mrs.  Lecount.  When  the  half-hour 
had  passed,  he  helped  her  into  her  place  in  the 
mail,  and  charged  the  conductor  privately  to  take 
care  of  his  passenger. 

"She  has  travelled  from  England  without 
stopping,"  said  the  doctor ;  "  and  she  is  travelling 
back  again  without  rest.  Be  careful  of  her,  or 
she  will  break  down  under  the  double  journey." 

The  mail  started.  Before  the  first  hour  of  the 
new  day  was  at  an  end,  Mrs.  Lecount  was  on 
her  way  back  to  England. 

THE  END  OF  THE  POtJKTH  SCENE. 

BLIND  BLACK  TOM. 


[WE  have  received  the  following  remarkable 
account  from  a  valued  friend  in  Boston,  Massa- 
chusetts. It  will  be  published  in  that  city, 
within  a  few  days  after  its  present  publication 
in  these  pages.] 

Sometime  in  the  year  1850,  a  tobacco-planter 
in  Southern  Georgia  (Perry  H.  Oliver  is  his 
name)  bought  a  likely  negro  woman  with  some 
other  field-hands.  She  was  stout,  tough-muscled, 
willing,  promised  to  be  a  remunerative  servant ; 
her  baby,  however,  a  boy  a  few  months  old,  was 
only  thrown  in  as  a  make-weight  to  the  bargain, 
or  rather,  because  Mr.  Oliver  would  not  consent 
to  separate  mother  and  child.  Charity  only 
could  have  induced  him  to  take  the  picaninny, 
in  fact,  for  he  was  but  a  lump  of  black  flesh 
born  blind,  and  with  the  vacant  grin  of  idiocy, 
they  thought,  already  stamped  on  his  face.  The 
two  slaves  were  purchased,  I  believe,  from  a 
trader :  it  has  been  impossible,  therefore,  for 
me  to  ascert  ain  where  Tom  was  born,  or  when. 
Georgia  field-hands  are  not  accurate  as  Jews  in 
preserving  their  genealogy ;  they  do  not  antici- 
pate a  Messiah.  A  white  man,  you  know,  has 


that  vague  hope  unconsciously  latent  in  him  that 
he  is,  or  shall  give  birth  to  the  great  man  of  his 
race,  a  helper,  a  provider  for  the  world's  hunger : 
so  he  grows  jealous  with  his  blood ;  the  dead 
grandfather  may  have  presaged  the  possible  son; 
besides,  it  is  a  debt  he  owes  to  this  coming  Saul 
to  tell  him  whence  he  came.  There  are  some 
classes,  free  and  slave,  out  of  whom  society  has 
crushed  this  hope  :  they  have  no  clan,  no  family 
names  among  them,  therefore.  This  idiot  boy, 
chosen  by  God  to  be  anointed  with  the  holy 
chrism,  is  only  "  Tom" — "  Blind  Tom,"  they 
call  him  in  all  the  Southern  States,  with  a  kind 
cadence  always,  being  proud  and  fond  of  him, 
and  yet — nothing  but  Tom?  That  is  pitiful. 
Just  a  mushroom  growth — unkiuned,  unex- 
pected, not  hoped  for,  for  generations,  owning 
no  name  to  purify  and  honour  and  give  away 
when  he  is  dead.  His  mother,  at  work  to-day 
in  the  Oliver  plantations,  can  never  comprehend 
why  her  boy  is  famous  ;  this  gift  of  God  to  him 
means  nothing  to  her.  Nothing  to  him,  either, 
which  is  saddest  of  all ;  he  is  unconscious,  wears 
his  crown  as  an  idiot  might.  Whose  fault  is 
that  ?  Deeper  than  slavery  the  evil  lies. 

Mr.  Oliver  did  his  duty  well  to  the  boy,  being 
an  observant  and  thoroughly  kind  master.  The 
plantation  was  large,  heartsome,  faced  the  sun, 
swarmed  with  little  black  urchins,  with  plenty 
to  eat,  and  nothing  to  do. 

All  that  Tom  required,  as  he  fattened  out  of 
baby  into  boyhood,  was  room  in  which  to  be 
warm,  on  the  grass  patch,  or  by  the  kitchen  fires, 
to  be  stupid,  flabby,  sleepy, — kicked  and  petted 
alternately  by  the  other  hands.  He  had  a  habit 
of  crawling  up  on  the  porches  and  verandahs  of 
the  mansion,  and  squatting  there  in  the  sun, 
waiting  for  a  kind  word  or  touch  from  those  who 
went  in  and  out.  He  seldom  failed  to  receive  it. 
Southerners  know  nothing  of  the  physical  shiver 
of  aversion  with  which  even  some  Abolitionists 
of  the  North  touch  the  negro :  so  Tom,  through 
his  very  helplessness,  came  to  be  a  sort  of  pet 
in  the  family,  a  playmate,  occasionally,  of  Mr. 
Oliver's  own  infant  children.  The  boy,  creeping 
about  day  after  day  in  the  hot  light,  was  as  re- 
pugnant an  object  as  the  lizards  in  the  neigh- 
bouring swamp,  and  promised  to  be  of  as  little 
use  to  his  master.  He  was  of  the  lowest  negro 
type,  from  which  only  field-hands  can  be  made, 
— coal-black,  with  protruding  heels,  the  ape-jaw, 
blubber-lips  constantly  open,  the  sightless  eyes 
closed,  and  the  head  thrown  far  back  on  the 
shoulders,  lying  on  the  back,  in  fact,  a  habit 
which  he  still  retains,  and  which  adds  to  the  im- 
becile character  of  the  face.  Until  he  was  seven 
years  of  age,  Tom  was  regarded  on  the  planta- 
tion as  an  idiot,  not  unjustly ;  for  at  the  present 
time  his  judgment  and  reason  rank  but  as  that  of 
a  child  four  years  old.  He  showed  a  dog-like 
affection  for  some  members  of  the  household — 
a  son  of  Mr.  Oliver's  especially — and  a  keen, 
nervous  sensitiveness  to  the  slightest  blame  or 
praise  from  them, — possessed,  too,  a  low,  animal 
irritability  of  temper,  giving  way  to  inarticulate 
yelps  of  passion  when  provoked.  That  is  all,  so 
far;  we  find  no  other  outgrowth  of  intellect  or 
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soul  from  the  boy;  just  the  same  record  as  that 
of  thousands  of  "imbecile  negro  children.  Gene- 
rations of  heathendom  and  slavery  have  dredged 
the  inherited  brains  and  temperaments  of  such 
children  tolerably  clean  of  all  traces  of  power 
or  purity, — palsied  the  brain,  brutalised  the 
nature.  Tom  apparently  fared  no  better  than  his 
fellows. 

It  was  not  until  1857  that  phenomenal  powers 
latent  in  the  boy  were  suddenly  developed, 
whicli  stamped  him  the  anomaly  he  is  to-day. 

One  night,  some  time  in  the  summer  of  that 
year,  Mr.  Oliver's  family  were  wakened  by  the 
sound  of  music  in  the  drawing-room, — not  only 
the  simple  airs,  but  the  most  difficult  exercises 
usually  played  by  his  daughters  were  repeated 
again  and  again,  the  touch  of  the  musician  be- 
ing timid,  but  singularly  true  and  delicate. 

Going  down,  they  found  Tom,  who  had  been 
left  asleep  in  the  hall,  seated  at  the  piano,  in  an 
ecstasy  of  delight,  breaking  out  at  the  end  of 
each  successful  fugue  into  shouts  of  laughter, 
kicking  his  heels  and  clapping  his  hands.  This 
was  the  first  time  he  had  touched  the  piano. 
Naturally,  Tom  became  a  nine  days'  wonder  on 
the  plantation.  He  was  brought  in  as  an  after- 
dinner's"  amusement ;  visitors  asked  for  him  as 
the  show  of  the  place.  There  was  hardly  a 
realisation,  however,  in  the  minds  of  those  who 
heard  him  of  how  deep  the  cause  for  wonder 
lay.  The  planters'  wives  and  daughters  of  the 
neighbourhood  were  not  people  who  would  be 
apt  to  comprehend  music  as  a  science,  or  use  it 
as  language  ;  they  only  saw  in  the  little  negro, 
therefore,  a  remarkable  facility  for  repeating 
the  airs  they  drummed  on  their  pianos— in  a 
different  manner  from  theirs,  it  is  true — which 
bewildered  them.  They  noticed,  too,  that,  how- 
ever the  child's  fingers  fell  on  the  keys,  ca- 
dences followed,  broken,  wandering,  yet  of 
startling  beauty  and  pathos.  The  house-ser- 
vants, looking  in  through  the  open  doors  at  the 
little  black  figure  perched  up  before  the  instru- 
ment, while  unknown  wild  harmony  drifted 
through  the  evening  air,  had  a  better  conception 
of  him.  He  was  possessed;  some  ghost  spoke 
through  him — which  is  a  fair  enough  definition 
of  genius  for  a  Georgian  slave  to  offer. 

Mr.  Oliver  being  indulgent,  Tom  was  allowed 
to  have  constant  access  to  the  piano ;  in  truth, 
he  could  not  live  without  it ;  when  deprived  of 
music  now,  actual  physical  debility  followed ;  the 
gnawing  Something  had  found  its  food  at  last. 
No  attempt  was  made,  however,  to  give  him  any 
scientific  musical  teaching ;  nor — I  wish  it  dis- 
tinctly borne  in  mind — has  he  ever  at  any  time 
received  such  instruction. 

The  planter  began  to  wonder  what  kind  of  a 
creature  this  was  which  he  had  bought,  flesh  and 
soid.  In  what  part  of  the  unsightly  baby-car- 
case had  been  stowed  away  these  old  airs,  for- 
gotten by  every  one  else,  and  some  of  them 
never  heard  by  the  child  but  once,  but  which  he 
now  reproduced,  every  note  intact,  and  with 
whatever  quirk  or  quiddity  of  style  belonged  to 
the  person  who  originally  had  sung  or  played 
them?  Stranger  still,  the  harmonics  which  he 


had  never  heard,  had  learned  from  no  man; 
the  sluggish  breath  of  the  old  house,  being  en- 
chanted, grew  into  quaint  and  delicate  whims  of 
music,  never  the  same,  changing  every  day. 
Never  glad :  uncertain,  sad  minors  always,  vex- 
ing the  content  of  the  hearer, — one  inarticulate, 
unanswered  question  of  pain  in  all,  making  them 
one.  Even  the  vulgarest  listener  was  troubled, 
hardly  knowing  why, — how  sad  Tom's  music 
was !  At  last  the  time  came  when  the  door  was 
to  be  opened,  when  some  listener,  not  vulgar, 
recognising  the  child  as  God  made  him,  induced 
his  master  to  remove  him  from  the  plantation. 
Something  ought  to  be  done  for  him  :  the  world 
ought  not  to  be  cheated  of  this  pleasure — be- 
sides, the  money  that  could  be  made  !  So,  Mr. 
Oliver,  with  a  kindly  feeling  for  Tom,  proud,  too, 
of  this  agreeable  monster  which  his  plantation 
had  grown,  and  sensible  that  it  was  a  more 
fruitful  source  of  revenue  than  tobacco-fields, 
set  out  with  the  boy,  literally  to  seek  their 
fortune. 

The  first  exhibition  of  him  was  given,  I  think, 
in  Savannah,  Georgia  ;  thence  he  was  taken  to 
Charleston,  Richmond  ;  thence,  to  all  the  prin- 
cipal cities  and  towns  in  the  Southern  States. 

This  was  in  1858.  From  that  time  until  the 
present,  Tom  has  lived  constantly  an  open  life, 
petted,  feted,  his  real  talent  befogged  by  exag- 
geration, and  so  pampered  and  coddled  tliat  one 
might  suppose  the  only  purpose  was  to  corrupt 
and  wear  it  out.  For  these  reasons  this  state- 
ment is  purposely  guarded,  and  restricted  to 
plain  known  facts. 

No  sooner  had  Tom  been  brought  before  the 
public  than  the  pretensions  put  forward  by  his 
master  commanded  the  scrutiny  of  both  scientific 
and  musical  sceptics.  His  capacities  were  sub- 
jected to  rigorous  tests.  Fortunately  for  the 
boy :  for,  so  tried,  harshly,  it  is  true,  yet  skil- 
fully, they  not  only  bore  the  trial,  but  acknow- 
ledged the  touch  as  skilful;  every  day  new 
powers  were  developed,  until  he  reached  his 
limit,  beyond  which  it  is  not  probable  he  will 
ever  pass.  That  limit,  however,  establishes  him 
as  an  anomaly  in  musical  science. 

Physically,  and  in  animal  temperament,  this 
negro  ranks  next  to  the  lowest  Guinea  type: 
with  strong  appetites  and  gross  bodily  health — 
except  in  one  particular,  which  will  be  men- 
tioned hereafter.  In  the  every-day  apparent  in- 
tellect, in  reason  or  judgment,  he  is  but  one 
degree  above  an  idiot — incapable  of  comprehend- 
ing the  simplest  conversation  on  ordinary  topics 
— amused  or  enraged  with  trifles,  such  as  would 
affect  a  child  of  three  years  old.  On  the  other 
side,  his  affections  are  alive,  even  vehement, 
delicate  in  their  instinct  as  a  dog's  or  an  in- 
fant's ;  he  will  detect  the  step  of  any  one  dear 
to  him,  in  a  crowd,  and  will  burst  into  tears,  if 
not  kindly  spoken  to. 

His  memory  is  so  accurate  that  he  can  repeat, 
without  the  loss  of  a  syllable,  a  discourse  of 
fifteen  minutes  in  length,  of  which  he  does  not 
understand  a  word.  Songs,  too,  in  French  or 
German,  after  a  single  hearing,  he  renders  not 
only  literally  in  words,  but  in  notes,  style,  and 
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expression.  His  voice,  however,  is  discordant, 
and  of  small  compass. 

In  music,  this  boy  of  twelve  years  old,  born 
blind,  utterly  ignorant  of  a  note,  ignorant  of 
every  phase  of  so-called  musical  science,  in- 
terprets severely  classical  composers  with  a 
clearness  of  conception  in  which  he  excels, 
and  a  skill  in  mechanism  equal  to  our  second- 
rate  artists.  His  concerts  usually  include  any 
themes  selected  by  the  audience,  from  the  higher 
grades  of  Italian  or  German  opera.  His  com- 
prehension of  the  meaning  of  music,  as  a  pro- 
phetic or  historical  voice  which  few  souls  utter, 
and  fewer  understand,  is  clear  and  vivid :  he 
renders  it  thus,  with  whatever  mastery  of  the 
mere  material  part  he  may  possess,  fingering, 
dramatic  effects,  and  so  forth ;  these  are  but 
means  to  him,  not  an  end,  as  with  most  artists. 
One  could  fancy  that  Tom  was  never  traitor  to 
the  intent  or  soul  of  the  theme.  What  God  or 
the  Devil  meant  to  say  by  this  or  that  harmony, 
what  the  soul  of  one  man  cried  aloud  to  another 
in  it,  this  boy  knows,  and  is  to  that  a  faithful 
witness.  His  deaf  uninstructed  soul  has  never 
been  tampered  with  by  art-critics  who  know  the 
body  well  enough  of  music,  but  nothing  of  the 
living  creature  witliin.  The  world  is  full  of 
these,  vulgar  souls  that  palter  with  eternal  Na- 
ture and  the  eternal  Arts,  blind  to  the  Word 
who  dwells  among  us  therein.  Tom,  or  the 
demon  in  Tom,  is  not  one  of  them. 

With  regard  to  his  command  of  the  instru- 
ment, two  points  have  been  especially  noted  by 
musicians  :  the  unusual  frequency  of  occurrence 
of  tours  de  force  in  his  playing,  and  the  scien- 
tific precision  of  his  manner  of  touch.  For 
example,  in  a  progression  of  augmented  chords, 
his  mode  of  fingering  is  invariably  that  of  the 
schools :  not  that  which  would  seem  most  na- 
tural to  a  blind  child,  never  taught  to  place  a 
finger.  Even  when  seated  with  his  "  back  to 
the  piano,"  and  made  to  play  in  that  position  (a 
favourite  feat  in  his  concerts),  the  touch  is 
always  scientifically  accurate. 

The  peculiar  power  which  Tom  possesses, 
however,  is  one  which  requires  no  scientific 
knowledge  of  music  in  his  audiences  to  appre- 
ciate. Placed  at  the  instrument  with  any  mu- 
sician, he  plays  a  perfect  bass  accompaniment 
to  the  treble  of  music  heard  for  the  first  time  as 
he  plays.  Then,  taking  the  seat  vacated  by  the 
other  performer,  he  instantly  gives  the  entire 
piece,  intact  in  brilliancy  and  symmetry,  not  a 
note  lost  or  misplaced.  The  selections  of  music 
by  which  this  power  of  Tom's  was  tested,  two 
years  ago,  were  sometimes  fourteen  and  sixteen 
pages  in  length ;  on  one  occasion,  at  an  exhibi- 
tion at  the  White  House,  after  a  long  concert, 
he  was  tried  with  two  pieces;  one,  thirteen; 
the  other,  twenty  pages  long;  and  was  suc- 
cessful. 

We  know  of  no  parallel  case  to  this  in  musical 
history.  Grimm  tells  us,  as  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  manifestations  01  Mozart's  infant 
genius,  that  at  the  age  of  nine  he  was  required 
to  give  an  accompaniment  to  an  aria  which 
he  had  never  heard  before,  and  without  notes. 


There  were  false  accords  in  the  first  attempt,  he 
acknowledged ;  but  the  second  was  pure.  When 
the  music  to  which  Tom  plavs  secondo  is  strictly 
classical,  he  sometimes  balks  for  an  instant  in 
passages  ;  to  do  otherwise  would  argue  a  crea- 
tive power  equal  to  that  of  the  master  com- 
posers ;  but  when  any  chordant  harmony  runs 
through  it  (on  which  the  glowing  negro  soul 
can  seize,  you  know),  there  are  no  "false  ac- 
cords," as  with  the  infant  Mozart.  I  wish  to 
draw  especial  attention  to  this  power  of  the 
boy,  not  only  because  it  is,  so  far  as  I  know, 
unmatched  in  the  development  of  any  musical 
talent,  but  because,  considered  in  the  contest  of 
his  entire  intellectual  structure,  it  involves  a 
curious  problem.  The  mere  repetition  of  music 
heard  but  once,  even  when,  as  in  Tom's  case,  it 
is  given  with  such  incredible  fidelity,  and  after 
the  lapse  of  years,  demands  only  a  command  of 
mechanical  skill,  and  an  abnormal  condition  of 
the  power  of  memory  ;  but  to  play  secondo  to 
music  never  heard  or  seen,  infers  the  compre- 
hension of  the  full  drift  of  the  symphony  ift 
its  current, — a  capacity  to  create,  in  short.  Yet 
such  attempts  as  Tom  has  made  to  dictate  music 
for  publication  do  not  sustain  any  such  infer- 
ence. They  are  only  a  few  light  marches, 
galops,  and  the  like,  simple  and  plaintive  enough, 
but  with  easily  detected  traces  of  remembered 
harmonies.  Very  different  from  the  strange, 
weird  improvisations  of  every  day  ;  one  would 
fancy  that  the  mere  attempt  to  bring  this  mys- 
terious genius  within  him  in  bodily  presence 
before  the  outer  world,  woke,  too,  the  idiotic 
nature  to  utter  its  reproachful,  unable  cry.  Nor 
is  this  the  only  bar  by  which  poor  Tom's  soul  is 
put  in  mind  of  its  foul  prison.  After  any  too 
prolonged  effort,  such  as  those  I  have  alluded 
to,  his  whole  bodily  frame  gives  way,  and  a 
complete  exhaustion  of  the  brain  follows,  ac- 
companied with  epileptic  spasms.  The  trial  at 
the  White  House,  mentioned  before,  was  suc- 
cessful, but  was  followed  by  days  of  illness. 

Being  a  slave,  Tom  never  was  taken  into  a  Free 
State ;  for  the  same  reason  his  master  refused 
advantageous  offers  from  European  managers. 
The  highest  points  North  in  which  his  concerts 
were  given,  were  Baltimore  and  the  upper 
Virginia  towns.  I  heard  him  some  time  in  1860. 
He  remained  a  week  or  two  in  the  town,  playing 
every  night.  The  concerts  were  unique  enough. 
They  were  given  in  a  great  barn  of  a  room, 
gaudy  with  hot  soot,  stained  frescoes,  chandeliers, 
and  walls  splotched  witli  gilt.  The  audience  was 
large,  always ;  such  as  a  provincial  town  affords. 
Not  the  purest  bench  of  musical  criticism  before 
which  to  bring  poor  Tom  !  Beaux  and  belles, 
siftings  of  old  country  families,  whose  grand- 
fathers trapped  and  traded  and  married  with 
the  Indians, — the  savage  thickening  of  whose 
blood  told  itself  in  high  cheek-bones,  flashing 
jewellery,  champagne-bibbing,  a  comprehension 
of  the  tom-tom  music  of  schottisches  and  polkas ; 
money -made  men  and  their  wives,  cooped  up  by 
respectability ;  taking  concerts  when  they  were 

S'.ven  in  town,  taking  the  White  Sulphur  or 
ape  May  in  summer,  taking  beef  for  dinner, 
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taking  the  pork-trade  in  winter, — toute  la  vie  en 
programme ;  the  debris  of  a  town,  the  roughs, 
the'boys,  school-children.  The  stage  was  broad, 
planked,  with  a  drop-curtain  behind, — subject, 
the  Doge  marrying  the  sea,  I  believe ;  in  front, 
a  piano  and  chair.  Presently,  Mr.  Oliver,  a 
well-natured  looking  man  (one  thought  of  that), 
came  forward,  leading  and  coaxing  along  a  little 
black  boy  dressed  in  white  linen,  a  little  black 
boy  somewhat  fat  and  stubborn  in  build.  Tom 
was  not  in  a  good  humour  that  night;  the 
evening  before,  he  had  refused  to  play  altogether ; 
so  his  master  perspired  anxiously  before  he  could 
get  him  placed  in  rule  before  the  audience,  and 
repeat  his  own  little  speech,  which  sounded  like 
a  Georgia  after-dinner  gossip.  The  boy's  head, 
as  I  said,  rested  on  his  back,  his  mouth  wide 
open  constantly ;  his  great  blubber  lips  and 
shining  teeth,  therefore,  were  all  you  saw  when 
he  faced  you.  He  required  to  be  petted  and 
bought,  like  any  other  weak-minded  child.  The 
concert  was  a  mixture  of  music,  whining,  coax- 
ing, and  promised  candy  and  cake. 

"He  seated  himself  at  last  before  the  piano,  a 
full  half  yard  distant,  stretching  out  his  arms 
full  length,  like  an  ape  clawing  for  food ;  his 
feet,  when  not  on  the  pedals,  twisting  inces- 
santly, he  answering  some  joke  of  his  master's 
with  a  loud  "  Yha !  yha !"  Nothing  indexes 
the  brain  like  the  laugh ;  this  was  idiotic. 

"Now,  Tom,  boy,  something  we  like  from 
Verdi." 

The  head  fell  further  back,  the  claws  began 
to  work,  and  those  of  the  composer's  harmonies 
which  you  would  have  chosen  as  the  purest  ex- 
ponents of  passion  began  to  float  through  the 
room.  Selections  from  Weber,  Beethoven,  and 
others  whom  I  have  forgotten,  followed.  At 
the  close  of  each  piece,  Tom,  without  waiting 
for  the  audience,  would  applaud  himself  violently, 
kicking,  pounding  his  hands  together,  turning 
always  to  his  master  for  the  approving  pat  on 
the  head.  Songs,  recitations  such  as  I  have  de- 
scribed, filled  up  the  first  part  of  the  evening ; 
then  a  musician  from  the  audience  went  up  on 
the  stage  to  put  the  boy's  powers  to  the  final 
test.  Songs  and  intricate  symphonies  were 
given,  which  it  was  most  improbable  the  boy 
could  ever  have  heard ;  he  remained  standing, 
utterly  motionless,  until  they  were  finished,  and 
for  a  moment  or  two  after ;  then,  seating  him- 
self, gave  them  without  the  break  of  a  note. 
Others  followed,  more  difficult,  in  which  he 
played  the  bass  accompaniment  in  the  manner  I 
have  described,  repeating  instantly  the  treble. 
The  child  looked  dull  and  wearied  during  this 
part  of  the  trial,  and  his  master  perceiving  it, 
announced  the  exhibition  closed,  when  the  mu- 
sician (who  was  a  citizen  of  the  town,  by  the 
way)  drew  out  a  thick  roll  of  score,  which  he 
explained  to  be  a  fantasia  of  his  own  composi- 
tion, never  published. 

"  This  it  was  impossible  the  boy  could  have 
heard ;  there  could  be  no  trick  of  memory  in 
this,  and  on  this  trial,"  triumphantly,  "  Tom 
would  fail." 

The   manuscrpit   was  some  fourteen  pages 


long, — variations  on  an  inanimate  theme.  Mr. 
Oliver  refused  to  submit  the  boy's  brain  to  so 
cruel  a  test ;  some  of  the  audience  even  inter- 
fered, but  the  musician  insisted,  and  took  his 
place.  Tom  sat  beside  him, — his  head  rolling 
nervously  from  side  to  side, — struck  the  opening 
cadence,  and  then  from  the  first  note  to  the  last, 
gave  the  secondo  triumphantly.  Jumping  up,  he 
fairly  shoved  the  man  from  his  seat,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  play  the  treble  witli  more  brilliancy  and 
power  than  its  composer.  When  he  struck  the 
last  octave,  he  sprang  up,  yelling  with  delight. 

"  Urn's  got  him,  massa  !  urn's  got  him !" 
cheering  and  rolling  about  the  stage. 

The  cheers  of  the  audience — for  the  boys 
especially  did  not  wait  to  clap — excited  him 
the  more.  It  was  an  hour  before  his  master 
could  quiet  his  hysteric  agitation. 

That  feature  of  the  concerts  which  was  the 
most  painful,  I  have  not  touched  upon.  The 
moments  when  his  master  was  talking,  and  Tom 
was  left  to  himself,  when  a  weary  despair  seemed 
to  settle  down  on  the  distorted  face,  and  the 
stubby  little  black  fingers,  wandering  over  the 
keys,  spoke  for  Tom's  own  caged  soul  within. 
Never  by  any  chance,  a  merry,  childish  laugh  of 
music  in  the  broken  cadences ;  tender  or  wild, 
a  defiant  outcry,  a  tired  sigh  breaking  down 
into  silence — whatever  wearied  voice  it  took,  the 
same  bitter,  hopeless  soul  spoke  through  all. 

"Bless  me,  even  me,  also,  0  my  Father  !" 

A  something  that  took  all  the  pain  and  pathos 
of  the  world  into  its  weak,  pitiful  cry. 

Some  beautiful  caged  spirit,  one  could  not 
but  know,  struggled  for  breath  under  that  brutal 
form  and  idiotic  brain.  I  wonder  when  it  will 
be  free  !  Not  in  this  life ;  the  bars  are  too 
heavy.  But.  (do  you  hate  the  moral  to  a  story  ?) 
in  your  own  back  alley  there  are  spirits  as  beau- 
tiful, caged  in  forms  as  bestial,  that  you  could 
set  free  if  you  would.  Don't  call  it  bad  taste 
in  me  to  speak  for  them.  You  know  they  are 
more  to  be  pitied  than  Tom — for  they  are  dumb. 


THE  STORY  OF  MAJOR  STRANGE- 
WAYS. 

A  VERY  extraordinary  criminal  investigation 
took  place  in  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth,  of 
which  the  chief  facts  have  been  handed  down  in 
the  Harleian  Miscellany  (vol.  iv.).  In  the  fol- 
lowing narrative  we  have  kept  strictly  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  case  : 

An  old  oak-panelled  room — dusky,  yet  lustrous 
— rises  before  our  sight  out  of  the  darkness  of 
more  than  two  centuries  ago.  A  sense  of  far- 
reaching  silence  out  of  doors  seems  to  indicate 
that  the  house  to  which  this  room  belongs  is 
situated  somewhere  in  the  country ;  and  the 
fire-arms,  whips,  cudgels,  foxes'  heads,  and  stags' 
antlers,  suspended  over  the  mantelpiece,  tend  to 
confirm  the  impression  thus  produced.  Huge, 
solid  logs  of  wood,  which  have  burned  to  an 
intense  red,  fill  the  great  gap  of  the  fireplace ; 
and  from  the  centre  of  this  sleepy  brightness 
comes,  every  now  and  then,  when  some  of  the 
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smaller  logs  tumble  together  noiselessly,  scat- 
tering their  grey  and  stealthy  ashes  underneath, 
a  sudden  shaft  of  flame,  which  seems  to  lift  the 
darkness  of  the  room  like  a  heavy  pall,  and, 
before  it  dies  away,  is  reflected  all  down  the 
panels  of  tlie  opposite  side,  as  in  a  row  of  sha^ 
dowy  mirrors. 

In  the  silence  of  this  chamber,  thus  rendered 
dimly  visible,  two  persons  are  sitting — a  brother 
and  a  sister.  The  man,  Major  Strangeways,  is 
a  rough  soldier,  who  has  now  settled  down  to 
the  peaceful  occupation  of  farming  some  land 
left  him  by  his  father,  of  whose  will  the  major's 
sister,  being  the  elder  of  the  two,  is  executrix. 
Hitherto  they  have  lived  together  happily ;  but, 
as  we  observe  them  now,  in  the  fluctuating  light 
of  the  fire,  we  see  that  there  is  some  quarrel 
between  them.  The  aspect  of  the  man  is  wild 
and  threatening ;  that  of  the  woman,  quiet  and 
subdued — somewhat  alarmed  indeed,  but  firm. 
Presently,  their  conversation,  which  has  been 
broken  off  for  a  time,  is  resumed  ;  and  then  we 
gather  that  the  sister  has  consented  to  marry  a 
certain  Mr.  Fussell,  a  lawyer,  and  that  the 
brother  disapproves  of  the  match.  He  is  loud 
and  coarse  in  his  language,  taking  no  heed  of 
what  is  due  to  the  susceptibility  of  a  woman's 
mind;  but  on  the  face  of  that  woman  we  see 
written  the  records  of  a  love  which  cannot 
falter,  and  which  knows  it  must  not  yield.  We 
behold  the  violent  and  fiery  man  writhing  in  his 
passion,  as  though  he  were  an  agony  to  himself, 
and  the  woman  remaining  calm  and  steadfast, 
because  she  knows  that  she  is  true. 

He  is  endeavouring  to  persuade  her  to  break 
her  engagement ;  but  in  vain.  At  length  he 
rises  from  his  seat,  and  declares  with  an  oath 
that,  if  ever  his  sister  marries  Mr.  Fussell,  he 
will  kill  him,  either  in  his  chamber  or  elsewhere. 
A  look  of  speechless  horror  comes  upon  the  face 
of  the  sister,  and  contrasts,  in  its  stillness  and 
rigidity,  with  the  fluctuating  passions  which 
agitate  the  features  of  the  man ;  and,  as  we 
glance  alternately  at  both,  a  dimness  passes  over 
the  scene,  and  it  has  vanished. 

Some  months  elapse  before  we  again  see  the 
principal  figures  in  this  drama.  The  brother 
and  sister  have  parted,  and  in  so  doing  have  dis- 
agreed about  the  division  of  their  property.  The 
sister  is  by  this  time  married ;  and  Mr.  Fussell, 
her  husband,  has,  in  consequence  of  these  dis- 
agreements, entered  into  law  proceedings  against 
Strangeways.  The  former  has  come  up  to  Lon- 
don, in  order  to  attend  personally  to  the  litiga- 
tions ;  and,  like  his  shadow,  Strangeways  follows 
him. 

Another  room  rises  to  our  sight — a  town  room, 
as  we  infer  from  its  dinginess,  and  from  the 
noise  of  the  great  city's  life  which  falls  upon  our 
ears.  In  this  room  we  behold  the  lawyer,  Fus- 
sell, seated  at  a  table  covered  with  papers.  He 
has  pen  and  ink  before  him,  and  is  continually 
making  notes,  and  turning  over,  in  an  anxious 
and  thoughtful  way,  the  documents  that  lie 
scattered  about.  He  is  so  absorbed  in  his  occu- 
pation that,  although  the  table  at  which  he  sits 
is  close  against  the  window,  he  never  glances 


out :  otherwise,  he  might  perhaps  observe  that 
half-shrouded  figure  at  the  window  of  the  house 
immediately  opposite  ;  for  the  street  (like  almost 
all  London  streets  at  that  period,  the  Great  Fire 
not  having  yet  come  to  clear  the  way  for  a  more 
modern  style  of  building)  is  very  narrow,  and  it 
is  no  difficult  task  for  a  man  to  look  from  his 
own  casement  into  the  dark,  cave-like  rooms  on 
the  other  side  of  the  way,  with  their  winking 
little  lattice-windows,  glancing  like  evil  eyes 
below  the  overhanging  brows  of  the  upper 
stories.  Not  that  the  figure  is  very  conspicuous ; 
for  it  lurks  to  a  great  degree  behind  the  curtains, 
and  is  evidently  not  there  for  publicity.  Beyond 
saying  that  the  form  is  that  of  a  man,  the  most 
intimate  friend  could  not  venture  an  opinion ; 
for  the  whole  face,  as  well  as  much  of  the  body, 
is  hidden  by  the  curtain.  But,  whatever  he  may 
be,  one  cannot  look  long  at  him,  in  his  muffled 
obscurity,  without  a  feeling  of  horror — the 
whole  aspect  is  so  crouching,  cat-like,  and 
deadly. 

The  lawyer,  however,  sees  nothing  of  this. 
He  is  deep  in  his  papers,  thinking  of  his  fierce 
brother-in-law,  Strangeways,  and  planning  how 
he  shall  defeat  his  claims.  Very  profound  is  he 
in  these  matters,  his  whole  intellectual  exist- 
ence being  quite  absorbed  in  their  contempla- 
tion. To  him,  at  the  present  moment,  there  is 
nothing  else  in  all  this  boundless  universe 
worthy  of  meditation ;  and  yet  he  is  standing 
on  the  very  brink  of  that  abyss  into  which  all 
such  temporary  arrangements  are  being  con- 
tinually swept,  and  reduced  to  naught.  For 
does  not  the  obscure  figure  opposite  keep  fatal 
watch  on  him  ? 

Nevertheless,  temporary  arrangements  must 
be  attended  to,  in  this  temporary  state  of  being ; 
so  the  lawyer  works  on. 

Suddenly  there  is  the  report  of  a  musket ;  a 
pane  of  glass  in  the  window  beneath  which  Mr. 
Fussell  is  sitting  is  shattered ;  and  at  the  same 
instant  the  lawyer  falls  back  from  his  chair, 
with  two  death-wounds  from  two  bullets  through 
his  body.  The  temporary  arrangements  are  at 
an  end  with  him.  Looking  instinctively  to  the 
window  of  the  opposite  house,  we  see  the  grey 
smoke  curling  lazily  away  from  there.  But  the 
figure  of  the  shrouded  man  has  vanished,  like  a 
Fate  fulfilled. 

The  murder  makes  a  great  sensation  all  over 
town,  and  everybody  is  wondering  how  it  can 
have  been  committed,  and  who  can  be  the 
assassin.  Poor  Mrs.  Fussell  has  a  double  grief 
to  bear :  the  loss  of  her  husband,  and  the  sus- 
picions which  in  her  mind  cannot  fail  to  attach 
themselves  to  her  brother.  These  suspicions 
getting  abroad,  Strangeways  is  arrested ;  but,  as 
there  is  no  direct  evidence  against  him,  some 
must  be  sought.  The  magistrates  of  those  days 
are  no  flippant  scoffers  at  what  irreverend  wits 
are  wont  to  call  the  lingering  superstitions  of  the 
dark  ages.  They  are  not  infected  with  the  spirit 
of  an  audacious  philosophy.  They  are  grave, 
elderly,  retrospective  men ;  fond  of  what  is  based 
on  authority  and  prescription  ;  full  of  a  religious 
veneration  for  their  great-grandfathers.  A  method 
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of  obtaining  indubitable  testimony  is  in  their 
power,  and  they  will  make  use  of  it.  Let  the 
prisoner,  on  the  day  of  the  inquest,  be  conveyed 
to  the  room  where  the  body  lies  ;  and  let  him  be 
made  to  take  his  dead  brother-in-law  by  the  hand, 
and  to  touch  his  wounds  ;  for,  according  to  an 
old  opinion,  there  are  certain  particles  belonging 
to  our  mortal  frame  which,  "  when  hurried  from 
the  actions  of  vitality  by  a  violent  death,  do,  as 
endeavouring  to  revenge  their  wrongs,  fly  in  the 
face  of  the  murderer,  and,  though  in  such  minute 
parts  as  are  too  subtle  for  the  observation  of 
sense,  keep  still  hovering  about  him,  and,  when 
he  is  brought  to  touch  the  murdered  body  which 
was  their  former  habitation,  by  the  motion  of 
sympathy  call  from  the  sally-ports  of  life  some 
of  those  parts  of  life  which  yet  remain  within 
it:"*  the  result  being  that  the  wounds  will 
commence  bleeding  afresh.  Therefore  let  the 
prisoner  be  taken  under  a  strong  guard  before 
the  honourable  coroner  and  jurymen. 

Again  we  stand  in  the  room  where  Mr.  Fussell 
was  murdered.  The  dead  body  lies,  covered  with 
a  white  sheet,  upon  a  table  ;  and  the  jurymen, 
who  have  just  been  viewing  it,  are  standing 
round.  To  them  enters  Major  Strangeways, 
handcuffed  and  guarded,  and  is  straightway 
ordered,  in  the  name  of  the  law,  to  take  the 
corpse  by  the  hand,  and  to  touch  the  wounds. 
The  cloth  is  thrown  back,  and  he  does  so — with 
a  visible  shudder,  as  they  all  think,  passing  over 
his  whole  frame ;  but  the  blood  about  the  ragged 
bullet-holes  has  grown  thick  and  black,  and  it 
does  not  start  to  sudden  redness,  nor  flow  forth 
to  meet  the  manacled  hand  that  rests  upon  it. 
To  the  confusion  of  all  great-grandfathers,  and 
the  discomfiture  of  hereditary  wisdom,  the  ex- 
periment is  a  manifest  failure;  unless,  indeed, 
the  prisoner  should  in  fact  be  innocent.  But, 
although  all  present  would  have  hailed  the 
success  of  the  attempt  as  an  incontestable  proof 
of  the  man's  guilt,  they  will  not  accept  its  failure 
as  any  sign  of  the  contrary.  So  Strangeways  is 
led  into  an  adjoining  chamber,  to  be  present 
during  the  inquest.  His  face  is  very  pale  and 
grave,  and  his  lips  are  very  white  ;  but  there  is  a 
certain  confidence  in  his  manner,  which  did  not 
exist  when  he  was  brought  in,  and  which  is 
probably  induced  by  the  negative  result  of  the 
ordeal  he  has  just  passed  through. 

Before  any  witnesses  are  called,  and  before 
the  court  adjourns  to  the  inquest-room,  the 
foreman  of  the  jury  stands  up,  and  says  he  has 
a  proposal  to  make ;  which  is  to  the  effect  that 
all  the  gunsmiths'  shops  in  London  and  the 
suburbs  should  be  visited,  with  a  view  to  ascer- 
taining what  muskets  had  been  lent  or  sold  on 
the  day  of  the  murder,  as  a  clue  might  thus 
possibly  be  obtained,  by  which  the  perpetrator 
might  be  discovered.  Thereupon  one  of  the 
jurymen,  who  is  himself  a  gunsmith — a  Mr. 
Holloway — observes  :  "  Gentlemen,  the  thing  is 
not  to  be  done  with  any  amount  of  diligence, 


*  Account  of  the  case  in  the  Harleian  Miscellany. 
Bacon,  in  his  Natural  History  (Century  X.,  par.  958), 
mentions  the  same  opinion,  apparently  with  some 
degree  of  belief  in  its  truth. 


on  account  of  the  great  number  of  my  trade 
in  and  about  London.  Besides,  several  may 
have  lent  guns  on  that  day,  and  yet  not  to 
the  murderer  of  Mr.  Fussell.  Indeed,  I  myself 
lent  one,  though  I  do  not  know  to  whom." 

Here  the  coroner  interposes  :  "Let  the 
musket  which  was  found  in  the  prisoner's  pos- 
session when  he  was  taken  be  produced,  and 
shown  to  Mr.  Holloway."  The  weapon  is  brought 
forward,  and  handed  to  the  gunsmith,  who  exa- 
mines it  closely.  By  the  Lord,  he  thinks  he 
recognises  it !  Yes,  he  is  now  very  sure  that 
lie  does,  by  reason  of  a  certain  mark  which  dis- 
tinguishes this  from  other  guns  in  his  shop.  Be- 
yond a  doubt,  this  is  the  very  musket  he  lent 
on  the  morning  of  the  murder:  he  can  swear 
to  it. 

He  lays  it  down  with  an  expression  of  awe 
and  wonder,  which  passes  from  face  to  face  of 
every  one  in  the  room.  And  while  they  are 
gazing  at  each  other  silently,  they  hear  the  pri- 
soner, in  a  loud,  strange  voice,  exclaiming  from 
the  inner  chamber  that  the  hand  of  God  is  in 
the  matter,  and  that  he  is  guilty. 

The  room  grows  indistinct  to  our  sight ;  the 
coroner,  jurymen,  and  constables  (obliged  to 
acknowledge,  mentally,  that  their  great-grand- 
fathers might  possibly  in  some  small  matters  be 
in  the  wrong),  pass  from  the  scene,  and  the 
scene  itself  is  changed. 

For  now  we  behold  Major  Strangeways  stand- 
ing at  the  bar  of  the  Old  Bailey,  this  24th  of 
February,  1659.  He  is  charged  with  murder, 
and,  on  being  required  to  plead,  replies  that  he 
will  do  so  only  on  condition  of  being  allowed  to 
die  the  same  death  as  his  brother-in-law,  in  the 
event  of  his  being  found  guilty ;  but  that,  if  this 
be  refused,  he  will  refrain  from  pleading,  and 
thus,  according  to  the  law  as  it  then  stood,  pre- 
serve his  estates,  to  bestow  them  upon  his  friends, 
instead  of  suffering  them  to  pass  to  the  Crown. 
However,  the  law  in  those  days  was  not  to  be 
lightly  balked  of  anything  it  might  consider  its 
due.  It  dealt  much  in  revenge  and  torture ; 
was  not  calm  and  dignified,  but  irritable,  petu- 
lant, full  of  perpetual  references  to  brute  violence 
and  rage.  Does  the  prisoner  persist  in  Ms  de- 
termination? Yea,  then,  since  he  is  so  hardy, 
there  is  a  way  of  trying  his  fortitude,  of  which 
he  shall  not  lack  a  specimen.  The  wisdom  of 
the  before-mentioned  ancestors  is  again  brought 
into  operation,  for  they  have  happily  transmitted 
to  their  posterity,  as  to  children  incapable  of 
managing  their  own  affairs,  a  mode  of  punishing 
such  stiff-necked  criminals.  Hearken  to  the 
Lord  Chief  Justice  Glynn : 

"  The  prisoner  shall  be  put  into  a  mean  house, 
stopped  from  any  light,  and  be  laid  upon  his 
back,  with  his  body  bare ;  and  his  arms  shall  be 
stretched  forth  with  a  cord,  the  one  to  the  one 
side,  the  other  to  the  other  side,  of  the  prison, 
and  in  like  manner  shall  his  legs  be  used ;  and 
upon  his  body  shall  be  laid  as  much  iron  and 
stone  as  he  can  bear,  and  more ;  and  the  first 
day  shall  he  have  three  morsels  of  barley-bread, 
and  the  next  shall  he  drink  thrice  of  the  water 
in  the  next  channel  to  the  prison-door,  but  no 
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spring  or  fountain  water :  and  this  shall  be  his 
punishment  till  he  die." 

How  now  ?  Does  lie  falter  ?  Will  he  plead  ? 
No.  He  answers  the  judge  with  a  look  of  sullen 
pride  and  resolution,  and  is  borne  away. 

Another  change  of  scene,  and  we  stand,  a  few 
mornings  later,  in  the  Old  Bailey  Press  Yard, 
so  called  from  its  being  the  place  where  refrac- 
tory criminals  used  to  be  subjected  to  the 
terrible  peine  forte  et  dure — "the  strong  and 
hard  pain."*  Several  persons  are  standing  about 
this  dismal  yard,  closed  in  by  high  prison  walls, 
from  which  the  narrow  strip  of  sky  above  looks 
alien  and  far  off.  The  sheriffs  are  here,  in  all 
the  solemnity  of  their  robes  and  chains  ;  for  the 
work  of  torture,  as  by  law  established,  must  be 
conducted  ceremoniously.  Some  officers  from 
the  adjacent  Newgate  are  here  also ;  as  well  as 
three  or  four  gentlemen  in  deep  black  clothes, 
who  support  another  gentleman  in  their  midst. 
These  latter  are  Major  Strangeways  and  his 
friends,  who,  notwithstanding  the  heinousness 
of  the  criminal's  offence,  have  gathered  round 
him  in  this  last  bitter  trial,  and  will  not  desert 
him  in  his  agonies.  From  them  he  is  delivered 
to  the  sheriffs,  who  conduct  him  to  a  dungeon 
on  one  side  of  the  yard,  his  friends  following 
closely.  In  the  obscure  light  of  this  cell  we  see 
a  heavy  wooden  framework,  of  a  triangular 
shape,  lying  upon  the  floor;  and  beside  it  are 
several  iron  weights. 

We  now  hear  one  of  the  sheriffs  speaking : 
"  If  the  prisoner  has  any  arrangements  to  make, 
or  wishes  to  go  through  any  devotions,  he  must 
do  so  quickly,  for  the  time  is  growing  short." 
He  answers  that  he  wishes  to  say  his  prayers, 
and  he  requests  his  friends  to  join  him. 
Presently,  a  murmur  of  subdued  voices  is  heard 
in  that  stony  place;  and  then,  after  a  brief 
pause,  the  criminal  says  that  he  is  ready.  At 
the  same  moment  he  takes  off  a  long  mourning 
cloak,  and  exhibits  himself  clothed  from  head 
to  foot  in  a  white  garment,  which,  answering  to 
his  colourless  face  and  lips,  gives  him  a  solemn, 
almost  spectral,  appearance.  But  otherwise  he 
is  altered  for  the  better.  His  violence  has  given 
place  to  a  quiet  and  grave  bearing,  and  his  eyes 
nave  something  of  the  prophetic  grandeur  of 
death. 

The  terrible  instrument  (purposely  constructed 
with  a  view  to  pressing  on  the  region  of  the  heart, 
and  so  expediting  death,  for  in  this,  as  in  other 
respects,  the  severity  of  the  sentence  is  miti- 
gated) is  now  placed  on  the  breast  of  the 
sufferer,  and  the  signal  previously  agreed  to  for 
laying  on  the  weights  is  given.  "  Lord  Jesus, 
receive  my  soul !" 

Turn  away  your  heads,  for  this  is  no  fit  sight 
for  human  eyes !  Has  no  one  got  a  sheet  to 
throw  over  that  face  which  passes  from  white 
to  black  so  quickly,  and  changes  every  minute  ? 
Lay  on  more  weights,  that  he  may  die  the 
sooner  !  These  are  too  light.  More  weights  ! 


*  This  form  of  torture,  with  some  mitigations, 
continued  in  use  until  near  the  middle  of  last 
century. 


There  are  no  more  weights  to  be  had.  The 
sufferer  is  a  strong  man,  who  fights  a  desperate 
fight  with  death,  and  can  bear  more  than  most 
persons.  In  this  extremity,  his  friends  mount 
upon  the  press,  and  add  their  own  weight  to  the 
wood  and  iron;  averting  their  faces  from  his 
face,  and  remaining  there  for  several  minutes. 

Enough !  All  is  over.  Gentlemen,  you  may 
stand  down.  Officers,  remove  the  press,  and  the 
thing  that  lies  beneath  it ;  for  the  heart  of  Major 
Strangeways  is  crushed,  and  the  wisdom  of  our 
ancestors  is  once  more  apparent. 


THE  GIRL  PROM  THE  WORKHOUSE. 

WHAT  have  we  to  show  for  the  thirty  thousand 
a  year  spent  on  the  teaching  of  the  young  in 
workhouses  ?  Instruction  without  education. 
Next  to  nothing  in  the  case  of  boys.  Worse 
than  nothing  in  the  case  of  girls.  There  the 
girls  are — not  youngcriminalsas  in  a  reformatory, 
but  simply  destitute  of  means,  and  dependent 
upon  those  who  undertake  to  teach  them  how  in 
after  years  they  may  earn  bread  for  themselves 
and  be  of  some  use  in  the  world.  These  children 
are  poor  without  blame ;  they  cannot  help  having 
been  born  dependent  upon  parents  unable, 
whether  through  misfortune  or  misconduct,  to 
give  them  requisite  support.  They  cannot  help 
their  orphanhood.  Still  of  the  age  when  nature 
makes  them  dependent  upon  adult  help  for  main- 
tenance and  eclucation  into  the  future  duties  of 
their  lives,  the  charge  of  them,  dropped  from 
private  hands,  falls  into  those  of  the  guardians  of 
the  poor.  No  young  girl  can  be  rightly  trained 
into  a  woman's  sense  of  work  and  duty,  under 
conditions  that  exclude  all  part  in  home  affec- 
tions, all  perception  of  the  varied  duties  of 
family  life.  W'here  nothing  is  done  to  cultivate 
into  strength,  wholesome  affections;  where  wash- 
ing is  done  by  machinery,  where  cooking  is  done 
upon  a  great  system  having  nothing  in  common 
with  the  pot  on  the  cottage  fire,  and  where  the 
thriftless  vicious  talk  of  the  elder  ne'er-do-weels 
of  their  sex  is  common  in  their  ears,  girls  are 
ill  bred  into  the  power  of  self-help.  They  leave 
such  a  place  with  little  sober  thought  of  becom- 
ing useful  earnest  happy  wives.  They  must  come 
back  as  their  lives  draw  to  a  close,  to  live  again 
upon  the  rates.  The  number  of  girls  who  do  so 
return  is  twice  that  of  the  boys.  There  were 
more  than  thirteen  thousand  illegitimate  children 
in  the  English  workhouses  last  New  Year's  Day 
— ten  thousand  five  hundred  and  more  of  them 
under  three  years  old  and  with  their  mothers : 
the  rest  motherless — and  their  number  never 
will  be  less,  until  destitute  young  girls  get  some- 
thing like  real  aid  out  of  the  rates. 

A  little  has  been  done  here  and  there  by 
the  good  sense  of  ladies.  Miss  Twining,  for 
example,  has,  at  Number  Twenty-two  New 
Ormond-street,  not  far  from  the  Hospital  for 
Sick  Children,  an  Industrial  Home  for  Young 
Women,  in  which  girls  between  the  ages  of 
thirteen  and  twenty-five,  either  taken  from  the 
workhouse  or  withdrawn  as  they  are  about  first 
to  cross  its  threshold,  are  received,  and  in  which 
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they  are  trained  for  service  at  Lome  or  in  the 
colonies,  taught  household  work  in  kitchen  and 
laundry,  needlework,  and  where  they  even  — 
by  help  of  the  infant  nursery  connected  with  the 
children's  hospital  close  by — receive  initiation 
in  the  art  and  mystery  of  nursing.  Here, 
wilh  more  than  the  mere  name  of  a  Home  to 
characterise  the  wisely-devised  little  institu- 
tion, sixty  or  seventy  girls  are  trained  and 
aided  in  the  course  of  a  twelvemonth.  Many 
of  them,  not  only  rightly  prepared  for  ser- 
vice and  for  honest  marriage,  but  saved  also 
from  the  contamination  of  the  adult  ward  of  the 
workhouse,  may  owe  to  this  home  the  future 
happiness  avid  usefulness  of  all  their  lives. 
A  young  girl,  by  loss  of  situation  or  bereave- 
ment, is  sometimes  driven  to  the  temporary 
shelter  of  the  workhouse ;  on  the  way  thither 
it  is  desired  that  the  doors  of  a  house  like  this 
should  be  opened  to  her ;  that  she  should  have 
something  really  a  little  like  a  home  to  go  to — as 
like  a  home  as  the  warm  sympathy  of  strangers 
can  succeed  in  making  it.  Through  such  an 
institution,  helping  hands  may  be  stretched  to 
the  young,  the  weak,  and  honest,  to  sustain 
them  and  deliver  them  from  evil. 

In  the  hamlet  of  Brockham,  not  very  far  from 
Dorking,  where  a  pretty  rivulet  flows  into  the 
Mole,  and  a  bridge  crosses  the  smooth  river  that 
reflects  the  old  oaks  and  tall  beeches  on  its 
bank,  there  has  been  established  for  the  aid  of 
workhouse  girls  about  fourteen  years  old,  an- 
other sort  of  Home.  The  founder  and  the  chief 
support  of  it  is  the  Honourable  Mrs.  Albert  Way. 
This  lady  has  for  the  last  fourteen  years  paid 
active  attention  to  the  subject  of  the  education 
of  pauper  girls.  Bred  in  the  workhouse,  eight 
out  of  ten  remain  essentially  paupers  ;  many  do, 
and  more  must  hereafter,  return  again  and  again 
to  parish  care  from  vain  efforts  to  maintain 
themselves.  A  large  majority  of  the  children  in 
workhouses,  she  considers  to  be  orphan  children 
of  parents  who  have  been  hard-working  and  in- 
dustrious, and  who  never  received  parish  money. 
Sixty  per  cent  are  so  in  the  district  schools,  but 
in  the  workhouses  it  is  not  quite  so,  though  bad 
enough.  The  number  of  the  children  m  our 
workhouses  last  New  Year's  Day,  was  above 
fifty-two  thousand.  Of  these,  eleven  thousand 
three  hundred  and  eighty-five  were  fatherless 
and  motherless.  Three  thousand  four  hundred 
and  forty-six  children  of  widows  in  the  work- 
house with  their  mothers.  It  is  in  the  work- 
house that  these  children — to  whom  the  stigma 
of  being  workhouse-bred  ought  not  to  attach — 
are  made  paupers  for  life. 

If  they  could  enter  their  first  service  under 
fair  conditions  of  comfort,  to  receive  the  friendly 
care  of  a  mistress  wise  and  kind,  the  chances  for 
their  future  would  be  very,  very  different.  As  a 
common  rule,  girls  of  fourteen  are  hired  out  of 
the  workhouse  by  persons  who  are  in  need  of  a 
cheap  drudge.  They  get  wages  that  will  scarcely 
buy  them  clothes ;  are  overworked  ;  are  left  un- 
taught or  ill-taught,  to  become  weary,  slovenly, 
and  out  of  heart  with  life  ;  are  often  left  much 
alone,  while  their  employers,  who  themselves 


must  drudge,  are  absent  at  their  place  of  work. 
These  poor  little  girls  break  down  and  are  dis- 
charged :  they  sink  under  temptations  to  vice, 
that  disguise  under  the  false  names  of  rest  and 
pleasure,  its  unrest  and  misery.  And  so  they  come 
back  to  the  workhouse,  not  seldom  with  illegiti- 
mate children  in  their  arms,  and  there  receive  as 
young  mothers  a  consideration  which  has  been 
found  suggestive  to  girls  who  have  not  yet 
passed  from  the  workhouse  into  the  world,  of 
an  ambition  to  come  back  to  the  house  young 
mothers  too. 

Such  considerations  led  Mrs.  Way  to  the 
establishment  of  her  Brockham  Home  for 
pauper  girls,  which  has  now  been  in  existence 
three  years  and  some  months.  It  was  two 
years  old  when  its  plan  was  described  by  Mrs. 
Way  one  day  last  year  to  the  Poor  Relief  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons.  At  that 
time  forty  girls,  all  taken  at  the  age  of  about 
twelve  out  of  the  workhouse,  had  passed  through 
its  discipline.  Thirty  of  the  forty  were  orphans 
of  parents — bricklayers,  painters,  carpenters, 
farm-labourers,  gentlemen's  servants — who  had 
never  been  upon  the  parish.  Generally  the 
mother  had  died  when  they  were  young,  and  the 
father,  with  a  large  family,  had  not  afterwards 
thriven.  In  the  Brockham  Home,  the  design  is 
that  these  girls  shall  have  "just  the  training 
that  they  would  receive  from  a  very  good 
mother."  They  are  entirely  cared  for  at  the 
institution,  which  is  chiefly  maintained  by  vo- 
luntary subscriptions — some  Unions,  however, 
paying  what  would  have  been  the  cost  of  work- 
house food  and  clothing — three  shillings  a  week; 
and  it  is  a  Home  to  which  they  may  come 
back,  as  to  a  parent's  house,  whenever  they  are 
out  of  service.  Two  matrons  and  a  school- 
mistress find  not  the  smallest  difficulty  in  the 
management  of  sucli  a  place  by  moral  influence 
alone.  The  cost  at  Brockham  is  seven  shillings 
a  week  for  the  whole  expenses  of  each  person. 
In  a  workhouse,  including  also  whole  expense 
of  staff,  &c.,  it  is  eight  shillings.  In  the  de- 
tached district  schools  for  pauper  children,  iso- 
lation of  the  children  to  the  utmost  possible 
degree  from  the  demoralising  influences  of  the 
workhouse  is  essential.  The  children  fresh  from 
the  workhouse  should  not,  as  they  pour  in  with 
steady  flow,  be  instantly  mixed  up  with  those 
under  better  training.  There  should  be  a  pro- 
bationary ward  for  the  due  preparation  of  ue\v 
comers.  There  should  be  removed  from  the 
district  school,  and  that  in  the  utmost  degree, 
all  appearance  of  mere  training  by  the  machinery 
of  paid  officials;  the  children  must  not  be 
taught  to  consider  themselves  so  much  stiff 
clay  in  course  of  being  worked  up  into  bricks, 
but  as  being  helpless  themselves  among  friends 
who  are  strong  to  help,  with  some  people  about 
their  daily  path  who  have  a  loving  way  with 
them  that  can  unlock  the  treasury  within  their 
desolate  hearts,  and  teach  them  how  to  become 
rich  in  the  spending  of  their  young  affections. 
Moreover,  for  those  who  have  left  the  district 
school  and  gone  to  service,  there  should  be,  in 
some  comer  of  it,  a  refuge — established  partly, 
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perhaps,  by  voluntary  aid,  and  in  part  only  by 
the  parish — for  those  who  may  afterwards  need 
temporary  shelter.  Instead  of  thrusting  them 
upon  the  workhouse,  let  the  friendship  at  the 
school  that  has  supplied  the  love  of  father  to 
the  fatherless,  find  them  again  and  sustain  them 
in  their  hour  of  need.  Let  there  be  somebody 
there,  who  does  not  find  the  faith  and  friendship 
of  the  young  and  poor  a  burden  and  vexation ; 
somebody  to  whom  an  old  pupil  may  come  at 
any  turning-point  of  life,  and  tell  its  trouble, 
confident  of  receiving  sympathy  and  counsel. 
Mrs.  Way,  with  whose  views  we  are  here  coin- 
ciding, would  like  to  see,  but  does  not  hope  to 
see,  well-managed  workhouse  nurseries  in  which 
within  the  workhouse  walls  children  younger 
than  eight  might  be  prepared  for  the  homes  and 
district  schools.  She  would  have  Homes  like 
her  own  multiplied  by  voluntary  exertion,  and 
assurance  of  law  to  boards  of  guardians  that 
they  may  legally  pay  out  of  the  rates  for  pauper 
children  maintained  in  such  places  as  the  Brock- 
ham  Home.  As  to  the  shameful  character  of 
the  present  workhouse  training  of  the  young, 
and  especially  of  girls,  she  thus  heaps  evidence 
together : 

"  I  have  evidence  here  from  some  of  the  poor- 
law  inspectors.  One  of  them  says,  '  Children 
who  enter  the  workhouse  vicious,  become  worse.' 
Another,  '  So  bad  are  workhouse  children  con- 
sidered at  this  moment,  that  even  reformatories 
and  penitentiaries  are  in  a  great  measure  closed 
against  them.' 

"At  Dalston,  a  rule  has  been  passed  that 
they  will  not  receive  any  girls  who  have  ever 
been  in  the  workhouse,  as  they  find  that  they 
are  hopeless  and  irreclaimable.  A  lady,  who  is 
a  friend  of  mine,  has  been  trying  to  get  a  girl  of 
nineteen  years  of  age,  who  was  educated  in  the 
workhouse,  and  fell  into  crime,  into  the  Mag- 
dalen ;  but  the  treasurer  said,  '  Of  all  cases, 
those  from  workhouses  are  the  most  hopeless, 
so  that  we  have  now  determined  not  to  receive 
any.'  That  lady  had  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to 
get  this  girl  admitted.  I  myself  have  seen 
a  letter  from  the  master  of  the  reformatory  at 
Exeter,  who  says,  '  We  find  workhouse  children 
who  come  to  us,  almost  hopeless ;  they  have  never 
Lad  any  softening  influence  exercised  over  them, 
and  we  do  not  like  taking  them.'  The  lady  su- 
perintendent at  Bussage,  which  is  a  large  peni- 
tentiary, said  that,  out  of  eight  workhouse  girls, 
there  was  only  one  that  was  at  all  hopeful.  The 
master  of  Stafford  jail  told  me  that  of  all 
females  under  his  care,  the  worst  were  those 
that  had  been  trained  or  educated  in  work- 
houses. The  chaplain  of  Newgate  has  said  that 
all  the  worst  cases  that  came  under  his  notice 
were  cases  of  those  who  had  been  workhouse 
children.  Mr.  Leyland,  the  master  of  a  large 
boys'  reformatory  at  Wandsworth,  said,  '  I  can 
do  anything  with  the  street  children,  but  I 
cannot  manage  workhouse  children.'  My  own 
experience  in  a  large  penitentiary  in  London 
(at  Pentonville)  is,  that  if  a  girl  is  sent  by  any- 
body there,  and  they  find  she  has  been  in  the 
workhouse,  they  say,  'We  will  have  none  of 


those  workhouse  cases,  they  are  quite  irreclaim- 
able.' 

"  I  am  only  speaking  of  those  who  have  been 
in  the  workhouse  from  the  time  when  they  were 
seven  or  eight  years  old.  What  I  have  stated 
refers  only  to  children  who  have  fallen  into 
crime  simply  from  having  gone  into  the  world  as 
paupers,  and  who,  from  having  no  friend  to  look 
after  them,  after  leaving  the  workhouse  school, 
have  fallen  into  vice.  One  of  these  girls  I  myself 
found,  and  I  traced  her  history.  She  had  been 
in  the  Sutton  district  school  for  three  years.  I 
found  her  in  the  penitentiary.  Her  history  was 
that  she  got  into  very  bad  places ;  she  could  not 
do  the  work  which  she  was  set  to  do,  which  was 
much  too  hard  for  a  young  girl  of  fourteen 
years  of  age.  She  said,  '  My  master  swore  at 
me  all  day.  I  did  what  I  could,  but  I  could  not 
do  the  work,  and  then  I  ran  away.  I  met  with 
companions  who  tempted  me  to  evil.'  She 
committed  some  small  offence,  and  was  taken  by 
the  police,  and  afterwards  sent  to  a  penitentiary. 
I  have  taken  that  girl  out,  and  she  has  proved  a 
most  respectable  servant,  and  has  been  now  in 
service  for  a  year.  She  said  to  me,  '  Until 
you  spoke  to  me,  I  never  felt  that  any  one 
cared  for  me.  I  have  been  in  the  workhouse 
school,  but  I  never  felt  that  I  had  a  friend. 
When  I  went  wrong,  I  had  no  one  to  go  to  or 
to  advise  me,  and  1  could  not  help  myself.'  I 
mention  that,  as  one  out  of  at  least  thirty  cases 
that  have  come  within  my  own  knowledge." 

It  is  only  fair  here  to  observe  that  the  cor- 
ruption by  example  in  workhouses  is  rather 
more  the  ordinary  fault  of  local  management 
which  fails  to  supply  any  effectual  classification, 
than  of  the  regulations  of  the  Poor-law  Board, 
which  distinctly  require  all  practicable  classifica- 
tion according  to  character,  as  well  as  according 
to  sex  and  age.  Thus,  in  the  first  report  of  the 
poor  relief  committee  for  the  present  year,  we 
find  the  chairman  of  a  board  of  guardians, 
questioned  about  an  asserted  compulsion  of  in- 
nocent daughters  of  respectable  working  men 
to  associate  with  girls  who  are  the  offscourings 
of  the  streets,  thus  explaining  himself :  "  I  pre- 
sume we  have  to  do  with  them  as  inmates  of  the 
workhouse,  and,  if  they  are  orderly  there,  I  do 
not  know  that  we  dissect  their  character  to  that 
nicety ;  at  the  same  time,  if  they  are  disorderly 
in  any  respect,  we  have  a  refractory  ward  for 
individuals  of  that  sort." 

The  report  of  the  Royal  Commission  upon 
Education,  presented  to  parliament  last  year, 
declaring  workhouses  to  be  places  in  which 
children  are  brought  up  in  vice  and  idleness, 
saw  no  remedy  but  the  encouragement  of  dis- 
trict and  separate  schools.  Some  of  its  con- 
clusions were,  "  that  the  workhouse  schools 
are  generally  so  managed  that  the  children  con- 
tained in  them  learn  from  infancy  to  regard 
the  workhouse  as  their  homes,  and  associate 
with  grown-up  paupers,  whose  influence  de- 
stroys their  moral  characters,  and  prevents  the 
growth  of  a  spirit  of  independence.  That  the 
arrangements  of  workhouses  are  unavoidably 
sucli  as  to  make  it  extremely  difficult  to  procure 
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or  retain  competent  teachers."  The  only  sure 
remedy  was  said  to  be,  the  compulsory  establish- 
ment of  district  and  separate  schools,  and  compul- 
sion upon  guardians  to  make  them  use  the  power 
they  now  have — and  do  not  use— of  teaching 
children  of  the  out-door  paupers,  with  consent 
of  their  parents.  Such  education,  paid  for  from 
the  rates,  should  be  made  the  condition  of  out- 
door relief.  Such  were  the  conclusions  in  this 
matter  arrived  at  last  year  by  the  Education 
Commission,  and  they  have  led  to  the  taking 
this  year,  by  the  select  committee  upon  poor 
relief,  of  exculpatory  evidence  by  poor-law 
inspectors. 

AVe  will  give  a  sketch  of  the  rebutting  argu- 
ment. Tn  the  first  place,  it  is  urged  that  much 
of  the  ill  character  of  workhouse  schools  dates 
from  before  the  year  'forty-seven,  or  is  founded 
on  reports  and  statements  made  before  that  date, 
when  the  system  of  workhouse  education,  one 
year  in  advance  of  Europe  as  to  that  matter, 
was  revolutionised.  In  that  year  the  grant 
obtained  by  Sir  Robert  Peel's  government,  of 
thirty  thousand  a  year  for  the  salaries  of  teachers 
in  workhouse  schools,  came  into  play,  under 
supervision  of  the  Committee  of  Councils  on 
Education.  Reform  of  the  schools  was  got  in 
this  way  by  reform  of  the  teachers,  and  the 
general  tone  of  inspectors'  reports  has  been  for 
the  last  fifteen  years  growing  more  and  more 
favourable.  It  was  in  the  year  'forty-eight  that 
the  first  district  schools  were  established.  As 
good  an  intellectual  education  is  now  given  in  an 
m-door  workhouse  school,  as  in  a  national  or  dis- 
trict school.  As  to  advantages  of  workhouse 
society  and  morals  of  the  taught,  Mr.  Doyle, 
inspector  for  the  Midland  district,  who  is  a 
strong  and  able  advocate  of  the  workhouse  as 
against  the  separate  or  district  schools,  scouts 
the  idea  of  workhouse  contamination,  and  con- 
siders it  a  triumph  to  show  by  investigation  that 
on  a  given  day  about  three-fourths  of  the  adult 
women  in  all  the  workhouses  of  his  district  were 
mothers  of  illegitimate  children,  and  that  of 
these  one  in  each  dozen  had  been  in  a  workhouse 
school.  Mr.  Doyle  shows  quite  satisfactorily 
that  while  the  intellectual  results  at  the  work- 
house school  are  certainly  not  below  those  of  the 
district  school,  the  district  schools,  as  now  con- 
stituted, have  their  full  share  of  complete  failure 
in  results.  In  the  workhouse  school  the  number 
of  children  under  one  teacher  is  small,  and 
regular  attendance  is  assured ;  this  approximates 
it  in  one  respect  to  the  family  system ;  but  Mr. 
Doyle  objects  also  to  all  association  of  homes 
established  by  benevolent  persons  with  the  poor- 
law  administration.  Any  connexion  with  the 
poor-law  system,  like  the  payment  by  a  board  of 
guardians  of  three  shillings  a  week — the  cost  of 
workhouse  maintenance — towards  the  care  of  a 
pauper  orphan  in  the  Brockham  Home,  Mr. 
Doyle  thinks  "  entirely  unsound  in  principle, 
and  quite  impracticable.  .  .  .  There  can,"  he 
says,  •'  be  no  greater  mistake,  I  think,  than  to 
mix  up  the  operation  of  two  totally  distinct 
principles— the  principle  of  charity,  and  the 
principle  of  poor-law  administration." 


There  is,  no  doubt,  a  notion  in  some  minds, 
obtained  (however  it  may  seem  to  an  official  mind 
unsound  and  impracticable)  from  the  highest 
source,  that  the  principle  of  Charity  is  the  prin- 
ciple which  should  animate  all  human  actions, 
and  that,  whatever  is  totally  distinct  from  it,  is 
nothing  worth.  There  is  a  notion  that  by  the 
best  machinery,  if  it  be  machinery  alone,  it  is  not 
in  man  or  nation  rightly  to  consider  the  poor, 
and  be  a  father  to  the  fatherless.  There  is  a 
notion  that  the  principle  of  Charity  is  to  the 
principle  of  poor-law  administration  very  much 
as  soul  to  substance ;  and  if  that  notion  be 
true,  it  is  bold  doctrine  that  tells  us  soul  and 
body  cannot  be  kept  too  much  apart. 

But,  after  all,  Mr.  Doyle  has  to  admit  of  the 
workhouse  girls  pretty  much  what  Mrs.  Way 
asserts,  and  what  daily  common  experience  shows 
to  be  true ;  he  acknowledges  it  to  be  "  true  to 
a  great  extent"  of  workhouse  girls,  as  a  very 
intelligent  union  clerk  had  said  to  him,  that 
"  when  put  out  to  service  they  only  find  places 
with  persons  who  are  little  better  than  the  class 
they  take  as  servants  ;  the  consequence  is,  there 
is  no  prospect  or  even  chance  for  a  girl  to  get 
on  with  such  people ;  they  give  them  bare  wages 
to  find  them  shoes  and  stockings,  and  sometimes 
refuse  to  give  them  any  at  all ;  they  keep  them 
six  or  twelve  months,  during  which  time  the 
whole  of  the  clothing  they  took  with  them  is 
worn  out,  the  mistresses  then  quarrel  with  them, 
and  there  is  often  no  place  for  them  but  the 
workhouse  again,  or  they  are  perhaps  driven  to 
something  worse."  Well,  do  we  not  come  back 
then,  even  with  the  advocate  of  an  impeccable 
impassive  poor-law,  to  the  need  of  that  spirit  of 
human  Charity  which  we  find  working  at  Brock- 
ham  and  in  Great  Ormond-street  ?  Let  there  be 
from  the  advocates  for  the  thorough  drying  of 
the  pauper's  crust,  license  for  some  womanly  help 
to  the  poor  girls  at  any  rate.  The  boys,  no 
doubt,  fight  their  way  up  when  there  is  stuff  in 
them.  If  he  have  cunning  and  greed  enough, 
the  workhouse  boy  sent  out  to  sweep  an  office 
may  learn  how  to  sweep  money  by  the  dustpan- 
ful  out  of  his  neighbours'  tills,  may  learn  to  be 
a  famous  "  operator"  in  the  money  market,  and 
to  die  in  the  blessed  assurance  that  he  is  be- 
queathing a  plum  to  his  heirs. 

Mr.  Weale,  another  poor-law  inspector,  re- 
ports to  the  committee  his  inquiry  into  the  facts 
which  induced  the  chairman  of  the  board  of 
guardians  at  Birmingham,  to  declare  to  the 
board,  four  years  ago,  "that  the  system  of 
bringing  up  children  in  the  workhouse  had 
utterly  failed  in  rendering  them  useful  members 
of  society  ;"  that  "  independently  of  their  igno- 
rance, they  were  untruthful  and  dishonest ;"  and 
that  his  visit  to  the  disorderly  girls'  ward  on  that 
very  day  "  afforded  a  lamentable  confirmation  of 
the  fact  that  the  guardians  were  bringing  up 
their  girls  in  a  manner  that  would  only  tend  to 
increase  pauperism,  and  he  might  say  prostitu- 
tion, in  the  town."  The  chairman  of  the  board 
was  not  speaking  at  random;  he  founded  his 
statement  on  inquiries  made,  without  exception, 
into  the  cases  of  all  the  girls  sent  from  the 
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workhouse  into  domestic  service,  between  April, 
'fifty-six,  and  May,  'fifty-eight — that  is  to  say, 
for  the  two  years  preceding  his  complaint.  The 
whole  number  was  thirty-four,  and  the  poor- 
law  inspector  finding  this  reason  for  not  count- 
ing some  of  the  cases,  that  reason  for  not 
counting  others,  and  another  reason  for  not 
counting  others  again,  consents  to  join  issue 
only  upon  sixteen,  and  then  argues  that  two  of 
them  turned  out  well,  one  of  the  two  being  re- 
turned to  the  workhouse  only  for  ill-health.  The 
others  he  manipulates  and  tabulates  into  degrees 
of  badness,  but  it  is  clear  enough  that  the  offi- 
cial rebutter  is  a  substantial  corroboration  of 
the  statement  made  by  the  chairman  of  the 
board  whose  poor  were  in  question,  that  there 
was  no  fit  training  of  the  young  girls  in  the 
workhouse.  Mr.  Weale  thinks  that  much  of 
the  admitted  evil  might  be  obviated  if  the  casual 
pauper  children,  some  of  them  demoralised  to 
an  incredible  extent,  were  separated  from  the 
permanent  inmates. 

Mr.  Lambert,  an  inspector  of  sixty-one  rural 
unions — while  testifying  that  the  workhouse 
schools  are  unjustly  decried,  and  that  the  over- 
crowded homes  of  the  out-door  poor  in  his  dis- 
trict are  of  worse  influence  on  the  morality 
of  the  young  than  workhouse  training — pro- 
duces a  return  for  one  week  last  year,  showing 
that  in  the  workhouses  inspected  by  him  there 
are  two  thousand  two  hundred  and  thirty-five 
women,  of  whom  he  arranges  nearly  a  thousand 
as  bad,  under  unpleasant  heads  that  represent 
degrees  in  vice,  three  hundred  and  sixty-three 
are  imbecile,  one  hundred  and  fifty  are  deserted 
wives,  thirty-one  are  wives  with  husbands  in 
jail,  eighty-seven  are  wives  with  husbands  in 
the  workhouse,  and  respectability  is  confined  to 
three  hundred  and  sixty-three  old  women,  one 
hundred  and  eighty-nine  women  and  girls  inca- 
pable of  getting  their  own  living  by  reason  of 
bodily  defect  or  infirmity,  and — not  counting 
those  crippled  by  vice — against  the  nine  hun- 
dred who  are  profligate  and  able-bodied,  there 
are  only  seventy-five  women  and  girls  to  be  set 
who  are  able-bodied  and  respectable ! 

Among  the  witnesses  upon  this  subject,  we 
have  the  Rev.  J.  Armitstead,  vicar  of  Sand- 
bach,  Cheshire,  who  has  been  long  in  his 
parish,  where  he  has  rebuilt  one  large  church, 
built  two  new  churches,  and  established  several 
schools.  During  the  whole  lifetime  of  the 
new  poor-law,  this  gentleman  has  been  a  guar- 
dian, attentive  to  the  needs  of  the  poor  in  a 
well-managed  union.  But  in  all  his  experience 
he  has  never  known  of  a  girl  passing  out  of  the 
workhouse  school,  to  service  in  a  gentleman's 
family.  The  stigma  of  the  workhouse  stands  in 
the  girl's  way.  Mr.  Armitstead  offered  himself 
as  a  witness  for  the  compatibility  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  Charity  with  the  principle  of  poor-law 
administration,  for  he  has  seen  the  misery  and 
profligacy  into  which  girls  with  starved  un- 
disciplined affections,  fall,  after  quitting  either 
the  workhouse  or  the  district  school,  for  want 
of  help  from  anything  that  has  the  aspect  of  a 
home.  He  is  not  deluded  by  the  fallacies  of 


returns  that  report  all  well  with  those  who  are 
out  of  sight,  and  lead  to  pen  and  ink  conclu- 
sions contradicted  by  the  commonest  experience 
of  common  life.  Mr.  Armitstead  thinks  that  in 
dealing  with  destitute  children,  orphans  and 
others,  towards  whom  it  stands  in  place  of  a 
parent,  the  State  should  make  the  nearest  prac- 
ticable approach  to  the  fulfilment  of  a  parent's 
duty.  For  the  last  nine  years,  and  with  the 
greatest  possible  success,  the  system  has  been 
tried  in  his  own  parish  of  seven  thousand  people, 
of  taking  pauper  orphans  by  two  or  three  at  a 
time  from  the  workhouse,  and  placing  them  with 
respectable  dames  in  their  own  district :  the 
dames  being  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
clergyman,  the  guardians,  and  the  relieving  offi- 
cer. The  orphan  children  are  thus  placed  in 
homes,  with  childless  couples  and  others,  who 
with  small  pay  for  their  maintenance  are  glad  of 
their  service  and  companionship.  Experience  has 
proved  that  strong  domestic  attachments  arise 
out  of  such  relations.  The  well-selected  house- 
hold guardian  usually  becomes  a  lasting  friend. 
The  child,  dressed  in  no  workhouse  clothes,  and 
its  relation  to  the  workhouse  almost  unknown 
to  itself,  goes  to  the  national  school,  in  due 
time  goes  out  to  work  with  a  fair  chance  of  get- 
ting good  situations,  and  when  out  of  work,  the 
orphan  girl  knows  where  to  find  a  chimney- 
corner  where  she  may  look  for  a  welcome.  Upon 
some  such  system,  Mr.  Armitstead  believes  that 
the  radical  defect  in  poor-law  administration  as 
applied  to  the  young,  may  in  all  country  and 
some  town  districts  be  greatly  softened. 

Meanwhile,  let  us,  in  GOB'S  name,  increase 
the  influence  and  power — let  us  hope  for  increase 
also  in  the  number — of  the  few  who  are  labour- 
ing to  add  from  without  that  element  in  the 
case  of  the  young,  the  friendless,  and  the  most 
helpless  poor,  which  it  is  so  hard  and  so  difficult 
to  get  recognised  from  behind  the  official  desk ! 


THE  DUCHESS  VERONICA. 

IN  EIGHT  CHAPTERS. 
CHAPTER  IV.    THE  PORTRAIT. 

ON  the  morning  after  the  interview  between 
the  Contessa  Cecilia  and  Signor  Carlini,  the 
duchess  was  sitting  in  her  chamber,  while  two 
lady's-maids  were  assisting  her  in  the  various 
operations  of  the  toilette.  A  seat  in  front  of  a 
mirror  is  a  position  conducive  to  good  humour 
and  a  pleasant  state  of  mind  in  the  case  of  many 
a  woman.  With  the  Lady  Veronica  it  was 
not  so.  She  was  about  twenty-six  years  old 
at  that  period,  and  already  time  and  suffering 
had  done  their  defacing  work  on  the  never- 
comely  features.  The  looking-glass  offered  no 
consoling  picture  to  the  unhappy  duchess.  She 
was  just  then  particularly  sore  at  the  duke 
having  joined  one  of  the  far-famed  companies  of 
flagellants. 

It  is  an  historical  fact,  that  Salviati  made  him- 
self a  member  of  one  of  these  bodies,  whose  place 
of  meeting  was  conveniently  near  Caterina's  house, 
in  the  Via  dei  Pilastri.  They  were  popularly  called 
"  buche" -holes,  or  dens,  that  is,  and  especially 
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about  the  time  at  which  the  events  here  related 
took  place,  they  played  a  very  conspicuous  part 
in  the  social  life  of  the  period  and  its  irregulari- 
ties. They  took  their  origin  from  the  well- 
known  mediaeval  madness  of  the  flagellants  ;  and 
mutual  "  discipline"  was  the  real  object  of  the 
meetings  in  their  earlier  day.  They  always  met 
by  night,  and  professed  to  pass  the  whole  of  the 
vigils  of  the  Church  in  devotion.  This  specialty 
of  their  rules  made  membership  of  them  so 
extremely  convenient  a  portion  of  the  social  life 
and  manners  of  the  seventeenth  century,  that  the 
number  of  societies  of  this  nature,  which  had  been 
seventy-five  in  the  year  1527,  had  increased  to 
the  extraordinary  number  of  one  hundred  and 
forty-nine  in  Florence  alone  !  They  were  finally 
suppressed  at  the  extinction  of  the  Medicean 
dynasty. 

Among  all  the  members  of  the  hundred  and 
forty-nine  confraternities,  it  must  be  supposed 
that  some,  at  least,  proposed  to  themselves,  if 
not  a  literal  compliance  with  the  original  "  dis- 
cipline" of  the  institution,  at  all  events  some  sort 
of  practice,  such  as  probably  the  recitation  of 
interminable  litanies,  which  was  according  to  the 
ideas  of  that  day  deemed  to  possess  prophylactic 
virtues  against  the  spiritual  consequences  of 
sinful  lives.  But  very  few  persons  in  Florence 
could  have  been  persuaded  to  believe  that  the 
gay  and  pleasure-loving  young  Duke  of  San 
Giuliano  was  among  these.  Least  of  all  would 
v  it  have  been  possible  to  induce  his  own  wife  to 
attach  a  moment's  faith  to  anything  of  the  sort. 
That  the  duke  was  really  enrolled  on  the  list  of 
one  of  these  brotherhoods  was  likely  enough ; 
that  he  even  presented  himself  at  the  place  of 
meeting,  and  was  noted  as  so  present,  was  very 
possible ;  that  he  might  have  pushed  his  regard 
for  appearances  so  far  even  as  to  have  been  seen 
at  the  end  of  the  pious  mummeries,  divesting 
himself  of  the  sort  of  white  domino  and  hood 
worn  by  the  members,  was  also  possible.  But 
who  could  know  what  had  become  of  the  figure 
thus  masked,  during  the  many  intervening  hours, 
save  the  faithful  Luigi  ?  And  that  nothing  was 
to  be  gained  by  interrogating  him  either  person- 
ally, if  she  could  have  condescended  to  do  so,  or 
indirectly,  by  means  of  her  serving-women,  the 
Lady  Veronica  well  knew. 

The  practice  of  disguising  themselves  which 
was  adopted  by  all  these  confraternities,  osten- 
sibly that  their  good  deeds  might  not  be  seen  of 
men,  was  one  of  the  circumstances  which  made 
enrolment  among  them  invaluable  to  those  who 
had  matters  of  any  sort  on  hand  which  required 
concealment.  It  would  seem  as  if  nothing  had 
been  neglected  by  which  these  professedly  re- 
ligious institutions  could  be  made  perfectly 
adapted  to  every  purpose  of  social  disorder 
and  vice.  The  long  white  gown  reaching  to 
the  heels,  and  the  capacious  hood,  with  its 
two  holes  for  the  eyes,  descending  below  the 
shoulders,  formed  a  disguise  which  set  at  defiance 
all  possibility  of  recognition.  The  well-known 
costume  was  far  too  common  to  excite  either 


surprise  or  remark  let  it  be  seen  where  it  might ; 
and  was,  of  course,  equally  available  and  equally 
convenient  for  the  libertine  whose  object  was 
another  man's  wife,  as  for  the  street-thief  whose 
aim  was  another  man's  pocket-handkerchief; 
for  the  gallant  bent  on  scaling  a  nunnery  wall,  or 
the  burglar  intent  on  breaking  into  a  dwelling- 
house  ;  for  the  abduction  of  a  damsel,  or  the 
murder  of  a  rival. 

The  sombre  humour  and  never-sleeping  jea- 
lousy of  the  Duchess  Veronica  were,  as  may 
easily  be  imagined,  not  a  little  deepened  and 
exacerbated  by  the  new  and  sudden  fit  of  devo- 
tion which  had  shown  itself  by  leading  her  lord 
to  enrol  himself  a  member  of  the  "Buca  di  San 
Antonio,"  in  the  Borgo  Pinti.  Her  imagination 
pictured  to  her  the  perfectly  disguised  white 
figure,  unobtrusively  attended  by  the  trusty 
Luigi,  gliding  out  from  the  assembled  congrega- 
tion, and  betaking  himself — whither  ? — to  spend 
the  intervening  hours  before  stealing  back  in  the 
morning's  dawn  to  leave  his  gown  and  hood  at 
the  "  buca,"  and  starting  thence  for  his  deserted 
home.  Where  were  those  long  hours  spent  ? 

"Have  you  learned  from  Luigi  at  what  hour 
his  master  returned  home  last  night,  or  this  morn- 
ing rather,  Francesca?"  she  asked  of  the  maid, 
who  was  arranging  her  thin  and  scanty  hair. 

"It  wanted  some  three  hours  to  dawn,  my 
lady,  old  Bindo,  the  porter,  says  when  he  opened 
the  doors  for  his  excellency.  Luigi  is  heavy- 
headed  with  his  night  watch,  and  is  yet  a-bed, 
being  sure  that  his  excellency  will  not  yet  need 
his  attendance.  The  pious  brotherhood,  my 
lady,  which  my  lord  has  lately  joined,  do  prolong 
their  saintly  exercises,  Luigi  says,  beyond  all 
reason,  begging  your  ladyship's  pardon.  He 
says,  saving  your  ladyship's  presence,  that  if 
godliness  keeps  such  hours,  he  had  rather  have 
any  master  than  a  devout  one." 

"Know  you  where  the  confraternity,  whose 
devotions  my  lord  attends,  holds  its  meetings  ?" 
demanded  the  duchess,  frowning  heavily. 

"  In  Borgo  Pinti,  my  lady,  near  the  church  of 
Sant'  Ambrogio.  It  is  under  the  invocation  of 
the  holy  hermit  St.  Anthony.  They  do  say, 
my  lady,  that  the  thongs  of  the  '  disciplines'  are 
stiff  with  blood  by  the  time  they  give  over  their 
holy  exercises." 

"  Silly  tales  for  such  silly  women  as  you,  Fran- 
cesca. Tell  Luigi,  when  he  next  fools  you  with 
any  such  stories,  that  you  know  better  than  to 
believe  him." 

The  Duchess  Veronica  felt  an  uncontrollable 
desire  to  know  more.  Who  was  the  woman  for 
whose  love  the  proud  and  pleasure-loving  Sal- 
viati  could  submit  to  association  with  a  rabble 
of  absurd  or  hypocritical  devotees,  and  to  par- 
ticipation in  their  mummeries?  The  unhappy 
lady,  brooding  gloomily  and  bitterly,  was  pon- 
dering, as  she  sat  listlessly  before  her  glass,  on 
the  possibility  of  making  this  discovery,  when 
the  packet,  despatched  overnight  by  the  Cou- 
tessa  Cecilia,  was  brought  into  her  chamber,  and 
placed  in  her  hands  by  one  of  her  tire-women. 
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"A  packet,  my  lady,  which  was  left  early  this 
morning  before  any  of  your  ladyship's  women 
were  up.  Porter  Bindo  has  just  given  it  to  me. 
The  bearer  said  that  he  was  instructed  not  to 
wait  for  any  answer." 

The  duchess  looked  at  the  large  coarse  writing 
of  the  superscription,  and  concluded  that  the 
envelope  contained  the  petition  of  some  mendi- 
cant for  charity.  She  felt  but  little  inclined  at 
that  moment  to  do  aught  to  relieve  the  sorrows 
of  any  human  being.  She  tore  off  the  cover,  with 
a  savage  satisfaction  at  the  prospect  of  an  oppor- 
tunity of  revenging,  even  on  an  unknown  beggar, 
the  smart  which  made  her  at  enmity  with  all  the 
world ;  and  read  greedily,  breathlessly,  while  a 
ghastly  paleness  spread  itself  over  her  face,  and 
her  heart  seemed  to  suspend  its  action.  She  had 
read  but  the  first  line  or  two,  when,  with  a 
ferocious  and  cruel  smile,  her  fingers  clutched 
the  little  miniature  in  its  case,  and  closed  over  it 
with  a  grasp  as  convulsing  as  if  the  throat  of  her 
enemy  were  beneath  their  pressure.  But  the 
letter  was  read  with  the  intensest  avidity  to  the 
last  word.  The  miserable  woman  then  let  it  fall 
from  her  hands,  and  threw  herself  backward  on 
the  cushion  of  the  large  chair  in  winch  she  sat, 
while  the  violent  heaving  of  her  bosom,  the  rapid 
contraction  and  distension  of  her  nostrils,  and 
the  rush  of  the  returning  blood  to  brow,  cheek, 
and  neck,  indicated  the  agony  of  passion  that 
swept  over  her  like  a  tempest  wind.  And  all  the 
while  she  held  the  fatal  portrait  at  arm's  length 
before  her,  staring  at  the  unopened  case,  which 
she  seemed  to  lack  courage  to  unclose. 

By  degrees  the  violence  of  the  storm  in  her 
blood  and  brain  subsided  to  a  treacherous  calm, 
and  she  remained  for  a  few  minutes  as  if  lost 
in  abstraction.  Then  silently  motioning  her 
women  to  leave  her,  she  glanced  round  her  as 
they  left  the  chamber,  as  if  to  be  sure  that  she 
was  indeed  alone,  and  then  with  a  sudden 
spring  forward,  rapid  and  fierce  as  the  bound  of 
a  tigress  on  its  prey,  she  tore  open  the  case  of 
the  picture,  and  fixing  her  distended  eyes  on 
the  beautiful  face  in  the  pride  of  its  youthful 
bloom,  remained  staring  at  it,  as  if  it  had  blasted 
her  sight  like  the  head  of  a  Medusa.  Once  again 
all  the  blood  ran  back  to  her  bursting  heart,  as 
she  gazed,  and  left  a  ghastly  and  livid  pale- 
ness on  her  features,  reflected  in  the  glass  be- 
fore her  in  horrible  contrast  to  the  soft  peach- 
bloom  on  the  lovely  girlish  face  in  the  fatal 
picture. 

Notable  was  the  difference  of  the  effect  pro- 
duced in  the  two  women,  the  Duchess  Veronica 
and  the  Countess  Cecilia,  by  the  comparison  of 
their  features  with  the  disastrous  beauty  of  that 
same  portrait  which  had  been  made  by  each  of 
them.  No  illusion  softened  to  the  despairing 
wife  the  truth  of  her  discomfiture.  The  stake  in 
her  case  was  too  tremendously  great  to  permit 
any  self-love  or  vanity  to  conceal  for  an  instant  the 
blasting  truth.  It  was  with  her  no  mere  triumph 
of  coquetry,  no  itch  for  admiration,  no  question  of 
whistling  back  a  fickle  lover  to  the  lightly-worn 


allegiance  of  an  hour.  It  was  her  all,  her  life,  the 
wreck  of  heart  and  soul  that  were  doomed  by  the 
fatal  beauty  of  those  girlish  features. 

She  began  walking  rapidly  to  and  fro  across 
the  large  chamber,  muttering  from  time  to 
time: 

"  Not  this !  no !  it  shall  not  be  ....  I,  the 
daughter  of  a  princely  line!  ....  sweep  her 

from  my  path,  as  I  spurn  her  image " 

and  she  dashed  to  the  other  end  of  the  floor  with 
her  foot  the  miniature,  as  she  passed  it  in  her 
walk ;"....  robbed  of  my  husband's  love  by  a 

peasant  in  right  of  a  painted  cheek 

Caterina  Canacci !  beware,  beware !  Be  warned ! 
....  Yes ;  so  it  shall  be,"  she  continued,  after 
a  long  pause,  during  which  she  had  ceased  from 
her  hurried  walk,  and  stood  deep  in  thought; 
"  so  it  shall  be !  There  shall  be  a  warning.  There 
shall  be  yet  a  door  for  repentance  opened  both 
to  him  and  to  her !" 

With  these  words  she  recommenced  her  walk 
somewhat  more  calmly.  But  the  thin  bloodless 
lips  were  closely  compressed  ;  there  was  a  dan- 
gerous gleam  in  the  fierce  hard  eyes,  heavy  gloom 
upon  the  lowering  brow.  And  for  several  hours 

she  continued  thus  apparently  in  deep  thought. 
*  #  *  *       '    * 

About  three  weeks  later  in  the  year,  towards 
the  latter  end  of  November,  a  little  after  the  hour 
of  the  Ave  Maria,  the  thick  dusty  cloud-curtain 
of  two  centuries  rises  on  the  next  scene  of  this 
drama,  as  the  contemporary  diarists  and  chro- 
niclers have  preserved  it  for  us. 

Very  few  of  the  many  thousand  visitors  of  all 
nations  who  every  year  pass  under  Vasari's  fine 
colonnade  of  the  "  Uffizi,"  on  their  way  to  the 
world-famous  gallery  above  it,  are  aware  that 
between  the  entrance  nearest  the  Palazzo 
Vecchio  and  the  door  at  the  foot  of  the  grand 
stair  leading  to  the  gallery,  they  pass  the  former 
entrance  of  one  of  the  oldest,  and  once  one  of  the 
most  famous,  churches  in  Florence.  Many  Flo- 
rentines even,  whose  whole  lives  have  been 
passed  within  the  walls  of  their  native  city, 
would  be  unable  to  tell,  if  asked,  the  where- 
about of  the  once  celebrated  church  of  St.  Peter 
the  Greater,  otherwise  called  San  Pietro  in 
Scheraggio,  or  St.  Peter  in  the  Ditch.  Yet  if 
Dante  had  been  told  that  a  day  would  come 
when  a  stranger  might  ask  in  vain  his  way  in 
Florence  to  San  Pietro  Scheraggio,  he  might 
have  replied,  perhaps,  that  the  time  might  well 
come,  nay,  not  improbably  was  at  hand,  when 
Florence  should  become  even  as  Babylon,  by 
reason  of  the  wickedness  of  its  people ;  but  it 
assuredly  would  have  appeared  incredible  to  him 
that  a  free  Tuscan  senate  should  be  sitting  in  the 
council-hall  of  the  almost  adjoining  palace,  not  a 
few  of  whose  members  would  have  been  puzzled  to 
point  out  the  site  of  one  of  the  principal  churches 
and  monasteries  of  the  city,  still  in  part  existing 
almost  within  a  hundred  yards  of  them.  But 
Messer  Giorgio  Vasari,  when  planning  for  his 
patron  Cosmo  the  building  of  the  new  "Uifizi," 
which  was  to  contain  and  reunite  all  the  "offices" 
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and  magistracies  of  the  city,  thought  more  of  the 
regularity  and  fair  proportions  of  his  own  work 
than  of  preserving  the  work  of  his  predecessors 
And  the  venerable  old  church,  once  glorious  will 
its  three  grand  naves,  its  cloister,  its  cemetery 
its  infinite  number  of  sepulchral  monuments  in 
scribed  with  the  records  of  the  old  fathers  of  the 
republic,  was  pared  away,  and  hustled,  and  buili 
up,  and  effectually  hidden  by  the  fine  new  Palla 
dian,  or  rather  Vasarian  front  of  the  new  building 
The  door  of  the  diminished  church — now  churcl 
no  more — fashioned  to  match  the  other  doors 
under  the  colonnade,  and  like  them  opening  of 
it,  is  rarely  opened  now.  When  the  persons  ol 
this  history  were  living  and  making  the  misery 
of  each  other  by  their  vices,  passions,  and  follies, 
the  new  door  of  the  old  church  more  frequently 
stood  open,  and  St.  Peter  in  the  Ditch,  though 
hidden  as  now,  was  sufficiently  well  known  to 
the  Florentines ;  church-going  made  a  much 
larger  part  of  the  daily  life  in  Florence  in  those 
days  than  it  does  in  these. 

It  was  the  vigil  of  some  festival.  A  few  long 
slender  candles  on  the  principal  altar,  and  here 
and  there  the  glimmer  of  a  lamp  hanging  before 
an  image  of  the  Yirgin,  barely  prevented  the 
church  from  being  in  total  darkness.  Yet  there 
was  a  congregation  of  worshippers,  and  a  drowsy 
hum  of  litanies  rose  and  fell  on  the  ear  in  the 
cadences  of  a  monotonous  chant.  In  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  the  scattered  shrine-lamps  there 
was  a  little  oasis  of  feeble  light,  within  the  cir- 
cumference of  which  the  features  of  some  hood- 
shadowed  face  were  rendered  visible,  or  the  bald 
crown  of  some  aged  penitent  glistened  white  as 
the  twinkling  ray  rested  on  it.  But  the  remoter 
parts  of  the  church  lay  in  deep  shadow;  in- 
finite were  the  capricious  effects  of  light  and 
shade  produced  by  the  multiform  irregularities, 
projecting  pilasters,  receding  chapels,  and  isolated 
columns  of  the  building;  and  strangely  pic- 
turesque the  uncertain  outline  of  groups  and 
figures  in  the  dim  chiaroscuro.  The  majority  of 
those  present  were  doubtless  there  for  a  religious 
object,  for  the  earning  that  is — cheaply  enough, 
inasmuch  as  no  domestic  circle  or  pleasant  occu- 
pation was  deserted  for  the  purpose,  and  lamp-oil 
was  saved  the  while— of  the  indulgences  promised 
as  the  reward  of  attendance  there.  But  the 
social  habits  of  that  period  were  such  as  to  amply 
justify  the  statement  that  many  of  the  dimly 
visible  figures  who  lurked  behind  pillars,  or 
crouched  on  the  steps  of  distant  altars,  were  in- 
tent on  matters  calculated  to  make  future  penance 
necessary,  rather  than  on  performing  that  due  for 
former  sins.  In  either  case  it  was  all  good  for 
the  trade  of  the  place,  and  these  chiaroscuro 
services,  despite  the  notorious  scandals  to  which 
they  gave  rise,  were  accordingly  much  in  favour 
with  the  priesthood. 

Among  those  who  were  evidently  not  there  to 
pray,  nor  even  to  take  part  in  the  mechanical 
routine  which  passed  for  praying,  was,  on  the 
evening  in  question,  a  thickly-veiled  female  figure, 
which  had  posted  itself  in  the  shadow  of  a  column 


just  outside  the  edge  of  one  of  the  light-circles 
that  have  been  described.  There  were  several 
places  vacant  on  the  faldstools,  on  which  the 
light  fell  just  in  front  of  her ;  but  she  preferred 
to  remain  standing  in  the  obscurity.  It  was 
observable,  too,  that  she  was  entirely  alone ;  a 
solecism  in  the  etiquette  of  the  period,  which 
no  woman  of  respectable  position,  whatever  her 
general  conduct  or  special  errand,  permitted  her- 
self. It  seemed,  too,  as  if  she  had  ventured  on 
this  step  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  some  one, 
for  her  glance  was  continually  turned  towards 
the  door  with  a  movement  indicative  of  nervous 
expectation.  Many  quitted  the  church,  or 
entered  it,  and  passed  on  to  places  in  distant 
parts  of  it.  Still  the  veiled  figure  kept  her  post 
impassibly  in  the  shade  of  her  column;  so  it 
was  evident  that,  if  she  were  really  waiting  for 
somebody,  she  was  sure  that  the  expected  person 
would  come  to  the  spot  at  which  she  had  taken 
up  her  station. 

At  length  two  women  entered,  and  came 
straight  to  the  seats  in  the  light  in  front  of  the 
veiled  figure.  No  sooner  had  they  reached  the 
spot  where  the  light  fell  on  their  features,  than 
it  became  evident  that  they  were,  or  that  one  of 
them  was,  the  object  of  her  watch.  Both  the 
new  comers,  the  mistress  and  the  maid,  for  such 
they  clearly  were,  were  young  and  handsome,  the 
former  very  eminently  so.  Crossing  themselves, 
they  kneeled  at  one  of  the  faldstools,  and  at 
once  proceeded  methodically  to  recite  the  ap- 
pointed offices ;  while  the  woman  who  had  been 
awaiting  their  coming,  stretching  forward  her 
head  from  out  the  shadow,  gazed  intently  on 
the  lovely  face  before  her.  For  a  while  she 
seemed  entirely  absorbed  in  the  contemplation 
of  it.  Then  suddenly  drawing  up  her  figure, 
and  throwing  up  her  eyes  with  an  expression  of 
earnest  prayer,  her  lips  moved  with  some  words 
of  eager  supplication  that  assuredly  were  not 
written  in  hymn-book  or  missal ;  and  suddenly, 
with  a  swift  movement,  she  knelt  by  the  side  of 
the  beautiful  young  woman  she  had  been  observ- 
ing with  so  strange  an  expression.  And  turning 
her  face  towards  her  so  that  her  lips  were  within 
a  few  inches  of  the  other's  ear,  but  still  keeping 
her  veil  down,  in  a  deep  whisper  she  said  through 
lier  closed  teeth : 

"  Caterina  Canacci,  daughter  of  Pasquale  Bassi, 
the  dyer,  I,  Veronica,  Duchess  of  San  Giuliano, 
am  here  to  warn  you.  In  mercy  I  wani  you, 
though  no  mercy  have  you  deserved  from  me,  and 
none  shall  you  find,  if  the  warning  be  in  vain. 
Base-born  !  You  have  dared  to  contaminate  with 
•our  mercenary  love  a  noble  family.  Now  listen  ! 
[f  the  duke  come  again  to  your  house  of  infamy, 
so  use  the  meeting  that  it  be  the  last.  Should  he 
iome  a  second  time,  and  you  admit  him  within 
your  door  ....  pass  quickly  to  your  shrift,  for 
four  doom  will  have  been  signed.  I,  the  wife  of 
Jacopo  Salviati  now  pronounce  it,  and  will  exe- 
ute  it." 

Having  thus  spoken,  she  rose  from  her  knees 
ind  hurried  from  the  church. 
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CHAPTER  V.    THE  FIRST  ACT  OF  THE  LADY 
VERONICA'S  "  LITTLE  COMEDY." 

CATERINA  had  slunk  back  to  her  home,  as  soon 
as  her  accuser  had  vanished,  overpowered  with 
shame  and  terror.  She  was  well  aware  that 
Salviati  had  taken  careful  precautions  to  secure 
the  secresy  of  his  visits  to  the  Via  dei  Pilastri, 
and  that  he  attached  much  importance  to  the 
concealment  of  their  intimacy  from  the  world. 
And  of  course  it  was  not  difficult  to  divine 
that  the  duchess  was  of  all  persons  the  last, 
whose  ears  he  would  have  wished  the  guarded 
secret  to  reach.  What  power  of  working  woe 
to  her,  or  perhaps  even  to  Jacopo  himself, 
this  great  and  lofty  lady  might  possess,  — 
what  shape  the  vengeance  of  an  outraged  wife, 
of  such  high  place  and  rank,  might  take, — was  all 
misty  and  uncertain  to  Caterina,  and  more  terrible 
from  its  undefined  vagueness.  She  felt  keenly 
enough  the  greatness  of  her  unpardonable  offence 
against  the  duchess ;  and  could  not  help  wonder- 
ing at  the  moderation  which  was  content  to  warn 
before  it  struck.  But,  that  the  dreadful  discovery 
of  her  relations  with  the  duke  must  have  the 
effect  of  putting  an  end  to  them,  she  could  not 
doubt.  And  she  contemplated  with  an  agony 
almost  equal  to  that  felt  by  the  duchess  herself, 
the  certainty  that  her  next  interview  with  her 
lover  would  be  the  lastj — with  an  agony  almost 
equal,  but  not  quite,  for  some  of  the  elements 
which  intensified  the  bitterness  of  the  cup  to  the 
duchess,  were  absent  from  that  of  Cateriua. 
,  The  Lady  Veronica  had  wronged  her  humbly- 
born  rival  in  one  phrase  of  the  passionate  de- 
nunciation she  had  hurled  against  her  in  the 
church.  Her  love  for  Jacopo  was  not  "mer- 
cenary." It  may  have  been  that  those  first  pro- 
foundly corrupt  corruptors  of  her  early  inno- 
cence had,  as  one  of  them  cynically  avowed, 
brought  Salviati  to  the  Casa  dei  Canacci  from 
purely  mercenary  motives.  But  the  love  which 
had  grown  up  between  her  and  Jacopo  Salviati 
was  not  a  mercenary,  but— though  an  unhallowed 
— a  true  love  on  either  side.  When  the  Duca  di 
San  Giuliano  married  the  Lady  Veronica  Cybo, 
and  when  Caterina  Bassi  accepted  the  hand  of 
old  Signer  Canacci,  both  had  been  guilty  of  mer- 
cenary love, — in  such  sense  as  mercenary  motives 
can  ever  be  predicated  of  that  much-misused 
word ;  they  had  both,  from  mercenary  motives, 
pretended  to  love.  If  no  princely  marriages, 
and  no  "assured  bed  and  board,"  no  "great 
matches,"  in  short,  had  come  in  the  way,  the 
love  of  Jacopo  and  Caterina  might  have  been 
a  heaven-blessed  union.  But  there  was  the  fatal 
error  in  the  top  line  of  the  sum,  and  the  whole 
column  of  figures  was  necessarily,  therefore,  irre- 
mediably wrong  to  the  end  ! 

That  next  visit  of  the  duke  to  Casa  Canacci 
followed  very  shortly  upon  the  terrible  one  from 
the  duchess;  and,  as  may  be  easily  imagined, 
was  not  the  last.  Caterina  was  astonished  at  the 
smallness  of  the  effect  which  the  terrible  tidings 
she  had  looked  forward  with  such  dread  to  tell- 
ing, produced  upon  her  lover.  Jacopo  appeared 


to  be  more  angry  than  alarmed.  He  muttered 
something  about  his  precautions  of  secresy  having 
been  more  for  the  duchess's  own  sake,  than  for 
his  own.  As  for  Cateriua's  share  in  the  matter, 
it  did  not  seem  to  strike  him  that  any  harm 
either  in  fame  or  fortune  could  come  to  her  from 
its  being  known  that  she  was  the  favoured  aud 
exclusive  mistress  of  so  great  a  Sultan  as  the 
Duca  di  San  Giuliano.  And  as  things  ordinarily 
went  in  the  world  in  which  they  were  both  living, 
he  was  probably  not  far  wrong  in  so  deeming  of 
her  position.  The  Lady  Veronica  Cybo  was,  it 
must  be  admitted,  a  phenomenon  much  out  of 
place  in  that  world,  and  one  calculated  to  throw 
its  us\ial  reckonings  and  ways  not  a  little  out  of 
their  ordinary  track.  The  extent,  however,  to 
which  it  was  capable  of  doing  so,  the  Florentine 
world  and  Salviati  himself  had  yet  to  learn.  Aud 
he  had  little  difficulty  in  soothing  Caterina's 
alarm,  and  teaching  her  to  look  on  the  threats 
of  the  duchess  as  the  impotent  ill-temper  of  an 
unreasonable  woman. 

So  the  duke's  visits  to  the  Casa  Canacci  were 
as  frequent  as  ever ;  and  the  sole  result  of  the 
extraordinary  step  taken  by  the  duchess  ap- 
peared to  be  that  they  were  less  carefully  guarded 
from  the  suspicions  of  the  world.  To  Salviati 
himself,  his  wife  had  said  no  word  alluding  to 
Caterina,  to  her  discoveries  respecting  her,  or  to 
her  own  visit  to  the  church  of  San  Pietro  Mag- 
giore.  She  was  only  more  than  ordinarily  gloomy 
and  silent ;  and  the  fits  of  violent  passion,  up- 
braiding, and  entreaty,  which  had  from  time  to 
time  made  his  home  intolerable  to  the  light- 
hearted  libertine,  altogether  ceased.  There  was 
a  dead  lull  in  Casa  Salviati,  which  led  him  to 
think,  that,  per  Bacco !  it  would  have  been  better 
never  to  have  attempted  any  concealment  from 
his  wife  at  all. 

***** 

One  morning,  about  the  middle  of  December, 
still  in  that  same  year  1638,  the  Duchess  Ve- 
ronica said  to  her  tire-woman,  Francesca,  as  the 
latter  was  about  to  leave  the  room  after  having 
completed  her  mistress's  toilette : 

"  Is  thy  brother  Beppo  the  fringe-maker  still 
in  the  same  house  he  occupied  last  year,  Fran- 
cesca ?" 

"  He  is,  so  please  you,  signora,  and  his  busi- 
ness thrives  well  there." 

"  That  is  well.  I  am  pleased  to  hear  it.  Now 
listen  to  me.  To-day  thou  wilt  go  down  into  the 
city  to  pay  a  visit  to  thy  brother ;  say  to  him 
that  I  have  need  of  a  private  chamber  in  which 
to  receive  the  visit  of  a  person  whom  it  docs  not 
suit  me  to  see  here,  or  at  the  palazzo  in  town. 
I  know  that  I  can  trust  both  him  and  thee. 
Thou  mayst  fancy,  if  thou  wilt,"  she  added,  with 
a  dreary  attempt  at  a  smile,  "  that  I,  too,  have  a 
love  affair  a-foot,  and  need  a  trysting-place  to  meet 
my  cavalier ;  but  that  is  no  business  of  thine  or 
of  thy  brother.  I  need  the  accommodation  but 
for  an  hour,  say,  at  the  Ave  Maria  to-morrow 
evening,  and  I  am  sure  he  will  manage  to  provide 
me  with  it." 
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"  Assuredly,  my  lady.  Beppo  will  be  only  too 
proud  to  do  your  ladyship's  bidding  in  that  or  any 
other  thing  your  ladyship  may  condescend  to 
order  him.  Your  ladyship  will  excuse  the  mean- 
ness of  the  chamber.  He  will  do  his  best,  as  in 
duty  bound ;  but  I  doubt  he  has  no  accommoda- 
tion fit  to  offer  to  your  ladyship." 

"  Let  him  not  put  himself  to  any  trouble. 
Four  bare  walls,  my  child,  even  if  there  be  not 
so  much  as  a  chair  in  them,  so  they  secure  pri- 
vacy, will  suffice  for  my  need.  Now  go  !  Let  me 
hear  this  has  been  arranged  when  you  return  to 
the  villa.  The  sole  object  of  your  going  is  to 
visit  your  brother  by  my  permission — you  under- 
stand." 

"  I  understand  your  ladyship.  Many  thanks 
to  your  ladyship  for  the  holiday !"  added  the 
well-drilled  waiting-woman,  as  if  to  show  her 
readiness  to  act  out  a  lie  in  all  its  details  at  the 
shortest  notice. 

"  And,  Francesca !" 

"  Yes,  my  lady." 

"  Tell  Pippo  Carrarrese  to  come  to  me  here.  I 
wish  to  speak  to  him." 

"  Yes,  my  lady."  Francesca  vanished  to  don 
in  all  haste  her  best  skirt  and  mantle  for  her 
welcome  trip  to  Florence,  wondering  much  on 
what  business  her  mistress  could  possibly  be 
bound. 

In  a  few  minutes  Pippo  Carrarrese  stood 
before  his  mistress.  Philip  was,  as  that  nick- 
name of  his — the  only  name  he  had  beyond  his 
baptismal  one— indicated,  a  native  of  Carrara; 
and  as  such  a  born  subject  of  the  Prince  of 
Massa,  the  Lady  Veronica's  father.  He  was  one 
of  those  retainers,  half  military,  half  menial,  who 
were  to  be  found  in  every  princely  house  attached 
to  the  more  immediate  service  of  their  lords — 
men  whose  whole  pride  and  self-respect  consisted 
in  believing  themselves,  as  well  as  their  despot 
masters,  to  be  superior  to  and  exempt  from  laws, 
which  were  made,  according  to  their  theory, 
only  for  the  subject  herd  who  lived  outside  ducal 
and  baronial  castles — men  whose  sole  virtue  was 
hound-like  fidelity  to  their  keepers,  and  perfect 
readiness  to  obey  their  behests,  let,  them  be  what 
they  might,  from  carrying  a  billet  to  murdering  a 
bishop  before  the  altar.  Philip  of  Carrara  had 
been  "  given"  to  the  Lady  Veronica  by  her  noble 
father,  when  she  left  his  court  as  Salviati's  wife, 
and  he  was  considered  in  the  Salviati  household 
as  her  especial  retainer  and  servitor.  He  was  a 
grey  and  grisly  looking  man  of  some  sixty  years 
of  age ;  and  now  stood,  cap  in  hand  and  silent, 
before  the  duchess,  waiting  her  commands. 

"  Get  thee  into  the  saddle,  Pippo,  and  make 
the  best  of  thy  way  to  the  Osteria  del  Giardino, 
in  the  Via  dei  Pilastri.  There  give  the  host  this 
paper,  and  bid  him  point  out  to  thee  the  man 
named  thereon.  When  thou  hast  assured  thyself 
that  only  two  ears  are  listening  to  thee,  say  to 
that  man  that  a  person  of  quality— a  lady,  thou 
maysfc  say— wishes  to  speak  with  him  on  matters 
concerning  his  interest.  Give  him  these  gold 
pieces,  as  earnest  of  more  to  be  had  from  the 


sender  of  them.  Bid  him  hold  himself  in  readi- 
ness to  accompany  thee  when  thou  shalt  call  for 
him  to-morrow  evening  about  the  Ave  Maria. 
This  done,  return  hither  to  me.  Have  you  un- 
derstood ?" 

"  Perfectly,  your  ladyship.  I  take  for  certain 
that  I  am  to  speak  no  word  as  to  the  person  I 
serve,  and  to  wear  no  badge  of  the  house." 

"  Right,  my  friend.  Also  let  none  here  know 
the  scope  of  thy  errand.  Here  is  money  to  drink 
a  cup  with  the  host.  Now  go !" 

And  the  second  messenger  to  the  city  from  the 
Villa  Salviati  departed  on  his  errand. 

The  duchess,  when  left  alone,  began  walking 
to  and  fro  in  her  chamber,  as  she  has  been  de- 
scribed to  have  done  on  a  former  occasion.  But 
her  frame  of  mind  was  now  a  very  different  one. 

"  Now  let  me  think !"  she  muttered  to  herself, 
as  she  pressed  the  ends  of  the  fingers  of  one 
hand  on  her  heavily  frowning  forehead.  "Or 
rather,"  she  continued,  "  let  me  not  think,  but 
act.  Of  thinking  there  has  been,  Heaven  wots, 
enow  !  The  course  before  me  is  straight— straight 
and  clear !  The  judgment  has  been  pronounced — 
surely  a  righteous  judgment.  I  am  henceforward 
but  the  minister  for  its  execution.  What  next  is 
to  be  done  ?  Ay,  doing !  that  is  the  thing  needed. 
Would  that  the  hours  could  all  be  filled  with 
action !  The  letter  to  my  brother  !  That  may  be 
done  at  once.  The  letter  to  my  noble  and  trusty 
brother !" 

She  sat  down  at  a  writing-table,  and  having 
written  rapidly  a  few  lines,  placed  them  in  an 
envelope,  and  addressed  it  to  "  The  most  Illus- 
trious and  Noble  Prince  Don  Carlo  Cybo,  his 
own  hands." 

And  then  the  nervous  weary  walking  was  re- 
commenced; and  the  disobedient  brain  would 
think  over  and  over  again  the  thoughts  which 
the  will  had  decided  on  dismissing ;  and  it  seemed 
as  if  the  hours  which  must  elapse  before  the  next 
step  in  the  action  for  which  the  duchess  was  so 
eager  could  be  taken,  would  never  wear  them- 
selves away. 

At  length  the  close  of  the  following  day  was 
reached,  and  the  duchess,  closely  veiled,  and  at- 
tended only  by  Pippo,  proceeded  to  the  house  of 
the  fringe-maker,  where  she  was  obsequiously 
but  silently  ushered  into  a  small  room  at  the 
back  of  the  house  on  the  first  floor. 

"  Now,"  she  said  to  her  follower,  as  she 
alighted  at  the  door  of  the  obscure  house,  "  go 
to  your  appointment  in  the  Via  dei  Pilastri,  and 
bring  the  man  here.  Tell  him  he  will  see  no  one, 
save  a  lady  alone,  and  that  money  is  to  be  had 
for  the  coming  to  fetch  it." 

Then  began  again  the  restless  pacing  back- 
wards and  forwards  of  the  few  steps  possible  in 
the  little  room  in  which  she  found  herself. 

In  about  half  an  hour,  which  seemed  to  her 
impatience  three  hours  at  least,  there  came  heavy 
steps  up  the  stair  and  a  tap  at  the  door,  and 
Pippo  silently  ushered  into  the  room  the  drunkard 
son  of  Caterina's  aged  husband,  Bartolommeo 
Canacci. 
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If  the  five  years  which  had  passed  between 
Signer  Giustino  Canacci's  marriage  and  the  year 
1638  had  changed  him  from  a  hale  old  man  to  a  half 
bedridden  dotard,  the  alteration  for  the  worse 
which  they  had  worked  in  his  son  was  yet  greater. 
He  was  already  at  thirty  years  of  age  a  mere 
wreck.  Long  continued  habits  of  intemperance 
had  so  seasoned  and  yet  at  the  same  time  shaken 
his  nervous  system,  that  he  could  hardly  be  said 
to  be  ever  drunk,  or  ever  sober.  With  trembling 
legs  and  palsied  hands,  blear-eyed,  haggard,  bloat  ed 
and  blotched  in  face,  he  was  as  unprepossessing 
an  object  as  it  is  possible  to  imagine.  And 
as  he  shuffled  into  the  room  where  the  duchess 
was  awaiting  him,  with  a  stupid  look  of  half- 
awakened  curiosity  mixed  with  a  would-be  defiant 
swagger,  it  needed  an  effort  on  her  part  so  far  to 
overcome  the  disgust  he  occasioned  her,  as  to 
enter  on  the  business  with  him  which  had  brought 
her  there. 

Motioning  him  with  her  hand  to  sit  on  the 
opposite  side  of  a  little  table  in  the  centre  of  the 
room  to  that  at  which  she  seated  herself  as  he 
entered,  "Signor  Bartolommeo  Canacci,"  she 
began,  in  a  slow,  clear,  magisterial  kind  of  voice, 
"are  you  aware  that  the  good  name  of  your 
respectable  and  honourable  house  has  been  de- 
stroyed and  made  a  byword  in  Florence  ?" 

"Shouldn't  wonder,  lady  fair,  whoever  you 
are.  They  are  a  bad  lot  in  Casa  Canacci,  the 
old  father  and  the  young  mother-in-law — a  bad 
lot,  fit  to  break  an  honest  man's  heart.  But  you 
know  the  song 

When  there's  sorrow  in  thinking, 

Then  there's  wisdom  in  drinking. 

If  it  was  not  for  practising  that  wisdom  1  should 

have  gone  to  the  church,  heels  foremost,  long  ago. 

But  what  have  you  got  to  say  in  the  matter  ?" 

"  This  I  have  to  say,  Bartolommeo  Canacci. 
The  vile  abandoned  woman  whom  your  doting 
father  made  his  wife,  and  who  has  made  the 
shame  of  his  life  and  the  misery  of  yours,  has 
also  been  the  bane  of  mine." 

"  You  don't  mean  that !  Does  she  lock  away 
every  farthing  of  money — money  that  should  be 
your  own — where  you  can't  get  at  it  ?  Does  she 
keep  you  out  of  your  own  house  ?  Does  she  drive 
you  to  drink  to  get  rid  of  care  ?" 

"I  tell  you  she  has  done  worse  than  all 
this  to  me.  Homeless !  Yes,  has  she  not  made 
me  homeless  too  ?  For  what  is  my  home  to  me ! 
Man !  I  hate  Caterina  Canacci  as  no  human  being 
ever  hated  another  yet !" 

"Well,  I  am  not  much  behind  you  in  that 
matter,  I'll  warrant  me.  We  are  two  in  a  boat, 
so  far.  But  the  worthy  gentleman  who  brought 
me  here  to  your  ladyship  said  something,  if  I  am 
not  mistaken,  about  some  transaction  in  current 
coin  to  take  place  here  this  evening.  Now,  I 
don't  think  it  likely,  upon  the  whole,  that  he 
could  have  alluded  to  any  disbursement  to  be 
made  by  me  to  your  ladyship." 

"Are  you  in  want  of  money  ?" 

"  A  pretty  question !  Why,  who  the  devil  is 
not  in  want  of  money  ?  Is  not  the  grand-duke 


always  wanting  money?  Don't  I  look  as  if  I  had 
as  princely  or  saintly  an  appetite  for  coin  as  any 
duke  in  the  land,  or  saint  in  the  calendar  ?" 

"  Do  you  like  revenge  on  those  who  have  in- 
jured you?" 

"  Why,  what  a  question  again !  Do  you  like 
victuals  when  you  are  hungry  ?  Have  you  any 
taste  for  rest  when  you  are  weary  ?  Haven't  I 
told  you  already  that  I  hate  . .  .  one  ...  or  two, 
mayhap  ?  Yes !"  and  his  half-bantering,  half- 
maudlin  manner  changed  suddenly  to  an  expres- 
sion of  brutal  ferocity,  while  a  dangerous  gleam 
lighted  up  for  a  moment  his  dull  dead  eyes. 
"  Yes,  I  do  like  revenge :  perhaps,  if  I  got  a 
taste  of  it,  should  like  it  better  than  anything 
else  to  be  had  in  this  dog-hole  of  a  world." 

"  Eight,  friend !  I  like  it  best  of  anything  in 
all  the  world."  The  duchess  returned  fixedly 
the  cruel  wolfish  glare  that  shot  from  under  his 
sullen  overhanging  brow,  looking  into  his  eyes 
with  a  gleam  of  hate,  as  fierce  and  deadly  as  his 
own.  "  And,"  she  continued,  after  a  pause,  "  we 
hate  the  same  person." 

The  bloodshot  eye  of  the  common-place  ruffian 
deadened  and  fell  beneath  the  intensity  of  vindic- 
tive passion  concentrated  in  the  face  of  the 
duchess.  The  lower  nature  and  deteriorated 
organisation  of  the  man  was  dominated  and 
almost  daunted  by  the  superior  energy  and 
strength  of  will  of  the  woman.  The  wretched 
drunkard  wanted  sundry  things,  after  all,  more 
than  gratification  of  his  hatred.  Hatred  is  a 
spiritual  passion.  The  body  has  no  craving  for 
it.  And  with  the  degraded  sot,  his  body  and  its 
cravings  had  to  be  served  before  any  needs  of 
the  spirit,  however  low  and  ignoble  in  their 
nature,  could  be  heard.  Drink,  and  wherewithal 
to  procure  it,  was  infinitely  more  necessary  to 
him  than  the  luxury  of  revenge.  With  the  Lady 
Veronica  it  was  otherwise.  She  spoke  less  than 
the  whole  truth,  when  she  said  that  she  loved 
revenge  better  than  anything  else  in  all  the 
world.  She  might,  with  truth,  have  said  that  it 
was  the  only  thing  for  which  she  cared  and  lived ; 
that  all  else  had  become  vanity,  emptiness,  and 
indifference.  And  yet  the  Lady  Veronica  was 
a  mother,  and  had  been  a  passionately  loving 
wife.  But  it  may  be  doubted  whether  she  would 
now  have  bartered  the  prospect  of  revenge  on 
her  rival,  even  for  the  restoration  of  her  husband's 
affection.  Eor  in  such  organisations  as  that  of 
the  duchess,  vindictive  hate  is  like  the  serpent 
which  was  generated  from  the  rod  of  the  prophet. 
No  sooner  has  it  been  quickened  in  the  soul,  than 
it  grows  with  awful  rapidity  to  monstrous  stature, 
and  devours  every  other  passion,  and  desire,  and 
affection. 

The  flame  of  passion,  therefore,  that  the  lady's 
words  had  suddenly  kindled  in  Bartolommeo's 
heart  sunk  down  again  as  suddenly ;  cowed  and 
quenched  by  the  intenser  passion  that  blazed  in 
her  own. 

"  But,  may  be,"  continued  the  duchess,  per- 
ceiving the  quick  burning  out  of  the  straw  fire 
she  had  raised,  "  may  be  you  feel  inclined  to  be 
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indulgent  to  this  gay  young  mother-in-law  ?  Per 
haps  you  can  not  only  forgive  her  for  rendering 
your  present  life  one  of  shifts  and  poverty,  anc 
making  you  a  homeless  vagabond,  but  are  con 
tent  that  she  should  play  out  her  game  success 
fully  to  the  end,  be  mistress  of  the  old  man's 
house  and  property  while  he  lives,  and  inherit  al 
when  he  dies  ?  Perhaps  your  feeling  is,  that  after 
all  it  will  be  best  to  content  yourself  for  the  re 
mainder  of  your  days  with  such  alms  as  thi 
bankrupt  dyer's  daughter  and  her  paramours  may 
throw  you  from  time  to  time  out  of  the  contents 
of  the  old  man's  coffers  ?  I  thought  I  saw  some- 
thing in  your  eye  a  moment  since,  which  lookec 
as  if  you  were  not  exactly  the  man  to  bend  your 
neck  to  such  a  lot,  and  lick  the  hand  which  flings 
you  a  grudged  pittance  out  of  your  own  goods. 
But  perhaps  I  was  mistaken  in  my  estimate." 

A  blacker  scowl  settled  heavily  on  Bartolom- 
meo's  repulsive  features,  as  the  duchess  spoke ; 
but  the  fierce  blaze  of  passion  did  not  return  to 
them.  A  long  pause  ensued,  during  which  he 
seemed  to  be  thinking,  as  far  as  his  besotted  and 
shattered  mind  was  capable  of  thought.  At  last 
he  answered: 

"  If  your  ladyship  has  no  particular  objection, 
I  think  we  had  better  understand  a  little  what  the 
business  in  hand  is,  before  we  talk  any  further, 
was  brought  here  to  you.  I  did  not  seek  you.  You 
know  what  you  want.  I  don't.  You  know  who 
I  am.  You  may  be  the  Queen  of  Sheba,  for  all  I 
know  of  you.  You  want  something  of  me.  I  have 
still  to  learn  what  it  is.  You  did  not  bring  me 
here,  I  suppose,  merely  to  ask  if  I  liked  money 
and  if  I  liked  revenge.  And  as  to  what  you  say 
about  my  cursed  mother-in-law— a  bad  death  and 
a  short  shrift  to  her ! — inheriting  all  the  property, 
and  my  submitting  to  it ;  why,  look  you,  the 
case  stands  thus ;  and  as  there  are  only  four  eyes* 
here  present,  there  is  no  good  reason  against 
stating  the  case  plainly.  If  I  had  thought  it 
worth  my  while  to  cut  her  throat  for  the  sake 
of  paying  off  old  scores,  and  preventing  her 
standing  between  me  and  the  old  man's  money, 
why  I  should  have  done  it.  You,  I  take  it, 
for  some  reason  or  other,  would  like  to  have  her 
throat  cut,  unless  your  hate  is  so  dainty- 
stomached  as  to  look  for  the  treat  of  burning  her 
alive.  But  I  am  not  likely  to  do  for  you  what  I 
did  not  do  long  ago  for  myself.  I  have  no  taste 
for  feeling  the  bargello's  fingers  about  my  neck. 
The  game  is  too  dangerous,  do  you  see,  for  my 
liking." 

The  duchess,  on  her  side,  paused  awhile,  con- 
sidering her  reply  to  this  address.  She  bit  her 
lip,  rose  from  her  chair,  and  took  one  or  two 
turns  up  and  down  the  little  chamber  before  she 
decided  on  her  course  of  action.  Then,  seating 
herself  again  on  the  side  of  the  table  opposite  to 
him,  she  said : 
"  —  There  is,  as  you  say,  no  reason  why  the 


whole  matter  in  hand  should  not  be  plainly  spoken 


"  A  quattr'  occhi "  is  a  favourite  Tuscan  ex- 
pression for  a  tete-a-tete. 


between  us.  I  have  no  wish  to  take  an  unfair 
advantage  of  you  by  remaining  unknown  to  you 
while  I  know  you.  I  am  the  Duchess  of  San 
Giuliano." 

Bartolommeo  started,  and  lifted  his  hand  to  his 
hat,  rising  as  he  did  so,  and  striving  to  remem- 
ber whether  he  had  said  anything  that  could  be 
dangerous  to  him— said  in  such  a  presence.  The 
duchess  motioned  to  him  to  reseat  himself,  and 
continued : 

"  I  have  told  you  that  I  hate  Caterina  Canacci, 
and  you  may  probably  be  now  at  no  loss  to  com- 
prehend why  I  hate  her.  But  you  have  mistaken 
me  in  supposing  that  my  anger  against  her  would 
lead  me  to  take,  or  to  wish  taken,  any  such  mea- 
sures as  you  have  alluded  to.  They  are  too 
dangerous,  as  you  well  remark,  even  if  one  wished 
to  be  guilty  of  murder.  No.  My  project  of 
revenge  limits  itself  simply  to  the  infliction  of 
shame,  and  exposure,  and  the  consequent  cessa- 
tion of — relations,  which  —  are  —  loathsome  to 
me."  A  choking  sensation  in  her  throat  made 
the  utterance  of  the  last  words  difficult  to  the 
Lady  Veronica.  "I  purpose,"  she  went  on, 
"introducing  a  number  of  persons  into  the  house, 
good  friends  of  mine,  at  an  hour  when  she 
shall  be  caught  in  the  midst  of  her  infamous 
revels ;  when  your  father  will  be,  shall  be,  made 
aware  of  his  own  dishonour,  and  of  the  character 
of  his  wife,  and  her  public  shame  and  disgrace 
shall  become  the  byword  of  the  town." 

"Is  that  all,  my  lady?  To  my  mind  it  seems 
a  rather  tasteless  dish  of  vengeance  for  a  hungry 
stomach.  But  then  I  am  but  a  plain  man.  What 
is  it  that  your  honourable  ladyship  wants  of  me 
in  the  matter  ?  Now  your  ladyship  has  conde- 
scended to  tell  me  your  ladyship's  name,  you 
mow,  of  course,  that  I  am  at  your  service." 

"  What  I  want  of  you,  Signor  Canacci,  is  simply 
this :  It  would  be  difficult  for  the  friends  I 
ipoke  of,  to  obtain  entrance  at  the  right  moment 
without  making  much  more  disturbance  than  is 
desirable.  The  door  would  undoubtedly  be  shut 
md  barred  against  them.  I  look  to  you  to  have 
t  opened.  My  friends  shall  keep  out  of  sight 
under  the  shelter  of  the  wall,  while  you  alone 
isk  admittance ;  and  when  the  door  is  opened 
hey  will  enter  with  you." 

In  all  that,  your  ladyship,  I  see  no  difficulty 
it  all.  It  will,  at  all  events,  make  la  Caterina 
iass  a  bad  half-hour  enough.  Egad !  I  should 
ike  the  fun.  But  your  honourable  ladyship  will 
no  doubt  understand  that,  though  there  be  in 
such  a  matter  no  such  consequences  to  be  feared 
as  if  the  question  were  of  throats  to  be  cut,  still 
it  is  likely  enough  that  my  connivance  may  be 
called  in  question,  to  my  loss,  and  it  was  probably 
in  view  of  such  a  risk  that  your  ladyship  was  so 
considerate  as  to  speak,  by  the  mouth  of  the 
worthy  gentleman  who  brought  me  hither,  of 
moneys  to  be  had  in  recompense  for  my  atten- 
dance here  ?" 


"  Those  who  serve  me  are  not  wont  to  remain 
unpaid,  or  to  grumble  at  the  rate  of  their  pay- 
ment." 
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"  No  doubt ;  but  it  was  with  reference  to 
that  part  of  the  business  in  hand,  that  your  lady- 
ship condescended  to  inquire  at  the  beginning  of 
this  conversation  whether  I  were  in  need  of 
money.  Permit  me,  eccelentissima  signora,*  to 
repeat,  that  I  am  in  truth  very  greatly  in  need — 
indeed  in  urgent  need — of  some  small  supply." 

"Remember,  Signer  Bartolommeo,  that  in 
carrying  out  this  little  scheme  you  will  be  in  a 
very  important  degree  serving  your  own  interest. 
Tor  it  is  not  likely  that  the  old  man  your  father, 
when  he  shall  have  been  made  acquainted  with 
the  conduct  of  his  wife,  and  shall  know  that  the 
dishonour  she  has  done  him  has  been  made  the 
common  talk  of  the  town,  will  persist  in  disin- 
heriting his  son  to  enrich  his  widow." 

"Most  true,  signora  mia  colendissima  !f  If 
Ser  Giustino  have  still  sense  and  self-respect 
enough  to  feel  his  position  as  he  ought — which, 
alas  !  maybe  much  doubted — such  a  result  would 
be  Likely  to  follow.  But  all  that  is  uncertain, 

very  uncertain And  my  needs  are  certain 

and  pressing." 

"  And  I  repeat  that  they  shall  be  cared  for 
liberally.  Now,  mark  me  well !  The  day  and 
hour  when  this  little  comedy  shall  be  played  out, 
is  not  yet  fixed.  It  shall  be  played  very  shortly ; 
as  soon  as  I  have  arranged  the  matter  with  the 
knot  of  friends  who  are  to  be  the  chief  per- 
formers. You  are  to  hold  yourself  in  readiness  to 
do  your  part  any  evening  on  which  you  may  be 
called  on.  You  are  in  the  habit,  I  suppose,  of 
being  seen  in  the  house  from  time  to  time ?" 

"  Now  and  then !  .  .  .  .  Rarely  enough,  to  tell 
your  ladyship  the  truth.  I  am  not  received  there 
in  a  manner  to  make  my  visits  very  frequent." 

"  But  they  are  sufficiently  so,  I  presume,  for 
you  to  be  known  to  the  servant,  and  to  be  sure 
of  not  being  refused  admittance  ?" 

"  Oh !  for  that  matter,  yes,  your  ladyship. 
They  could  hadly  refuse  to  open  my  father's  door 
to  me." 

"  Very  good.  Perhaps  it  would  be  well  to 
drop  in  two  or  three  times  during  the  next  week 
or  so,  and  comport  yourself  in  a  manner  to  show 
the  woman  that  she  has  nothing  to  fear  from 
you.  Be  quiet,  inoffensive,  sober — you  under- 
stand me  ?  Then  you  have  nothing  further  to  do 
than  to  await  my  summons.  It  shall  be  brought 
you  by  the  man  who  conducted  you  hither. 
My  friends  will  be  ready  in  their  hiding-place. 
A  dark  night  shall  be  selected.  You  will  cause 
the  door  to  be  opened.  That  is  all  that  is  re- 
quired of  you.  My  friends  will  do  the  rest. 
Have  you  marked  me  ?" 


*  According  to  the  ceremonial  of  that  time,  the 
only  personages  for  whom  the  title  of  Eccellentissimo 
was  reserved,  in  Tuscany,  were  the  Dukes  Strozzi 
and  Salviati.  It  shortly  afterwards  became  almost 
universal. 

f  The  phrase  may  be  tolerably  accurately  ren- 
dered  by  "  your  most  worshipful  ladyship." 


"  Every  word,  your  most  excellent  ladyship.  I 
shall  not  fail  to  be  ready  for  your  orders." 

"  Let  it  be  understood,  then,  that  you  will  be 
found  any  evening,  without  the  necessity  of  any 
further  communication,  at  the  Osteria  del  Giar- 
dino.  You  will  know  the  man  with  whom  you 
spoke  to-day  ?  To  make  all  certain,  he  shall  say, 
when  he  calls  for  you,  '  The  comedy  for  to-night 
is  Love's  Revenge.'  That  shall  be  your  pass- 
word. Now  take  this  purse.  When  the  trick  has 
been  played,  you  shall  not  want  for  more.  So  it 
is  all  understood  and  agreed  ?" 

"In  every  point,  most  gracious  lady,"  said 
Bartolommeo,  rising  and  making  a  profound  bow. 
"Doubt  not  that  all  shall  be  done  accurately, 
according  to  your  orders.  I  shall  be  found  at 
the  Osteria." 

"Enough,"  said  the  duchess,  rising  also.  "  Of 
course,"  she  added,  "  it  will  be  necessary  to  let 
fall  no  word  of  this  little  plan,  or  of  this  inter- 
view, till  the  play  has  been  played  out.  After- 
wards I  care  not.  To  speak  before,  would  only 
spoil  the  scheme,  and  lose  you  many  a  purse 
hereafter  such  as  that  now  in  your  hand." 

"  Of  course,  your  ladyship.  What  am  I  that 
such  a  caution  should  be  needed !" 

"  Good !  Send  me  the  man  who  called  you  to 
me.  You  will  find  him  below." 

And  the  duchess  returned  up  the  hill  to  the 
villa,  grimly  satisfied  with  the  result  of  her  in- 
terview, and  specially  with  the  change  she  had 
made  in  the  mode  of  conducting  it,  as  soon  as 
she  had  discovered  the  manner  of  man  she  had  to 
deal  with. 

As  she  alighted  at  the  door  of  her  home,  she 
drew  a  letter  from  her  bosom,  the  same  which 
she  had  written  and  addressed  to  her  brother, 
and  turning  to  her  faithful  servitor,  Pippo,  said : 

"  Saddle  for  Massa  to-morrow  morning.  De- 
liver this  into  the  hands  of  my  brother.  Wait 
for  his  orders  before  returning.  Speak  to  none 
here  of  your  errand." 

Old  Pippo  bowed  and  took  the  letter  in  silence. 
The  duchess  mounted  to  her  room  to  count 
the  hours  till  the  next  act  in  her  "  little  comedy" 
should  be  ready  for  performance. 
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BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF    "  THE  WOMAN  IN  WHITE,"  &C. 

BETWEEN  THE  SCENES. 
i. 

TROM  GEORGE  BARTKAM  TO  NOEL  VANSTONE. 
"  St.  Crux,  September  4th,  1847. 

"My  dear  Noel, — Here  are  two  plain  ques- 
tions at  starting.  In  the  name  of  all  that  is 
mysterious,  what  are  you  hiding  for  ?  And  why 
is  everything  relating  to  your  marriage  kept  an 
impenetrable  secret  from  your  oldest  friends  ? 

"  I  have  been  to  Aldborough  to  try  if  I  could 
trace  you  from  that  place ;  and  have  come  back 
as  wise  as  I  went.  I  have  applied  to  your  law- 
yer in  London ;  and  have  been  told  in  reply,  that 
you  have  forbidden  him  to  disclose  the  place  of 
your  retreat  to  any  one,  without  first  receiving 
your  permission  to  do  so.  All  I  could  prevail  on 
him  to  say  was  that  he  would  forward  any  letter 
which  might  be  sent  to  his  care.  I  write  accord- 
ingly—and, mind  this,  I  expect  an  answer. 

"You  may  ask,  in  your  ill-tempered  way,  what 
business  I  have  to  meddle  with  affairs  of  yours, 
which  it  is  your  pleasure  to  keep  private  ?  My 
dear  Noel,  there  is  a  serious  reason  for  our  open- 
ing communications  with  you  from  this  house. 
You  don't  know  what  events  have  taken  place  at 
St.  Crux,  since  you  ran  away  to  get  married ;  and 
though  I  detest  writing  letters,  I  must  lose  an 
hour's  shooting  to-day  in  trying  to  enlighten  you. 

"  On  the  twenty-third  of  last  month,  the  ad- 
miral and  I  were  disturbed  over  our  wine  after 
dinner,  by  the  announcement  that  a  visitor  had 
unexpectedly  arrived  at  St.  Crux.  Who  do  you 
think  the  visitor  was  ?  Mrs.  Lecount ! 

"  My  uncle,  with  that  old-fashioned  bachelor 
gallantry  of  his,  which  pays  equal  respect  to  all 
wearers  of  petticoats,  left  the  table  directly  to 
welcome  Mrs.  Lecount.  While  I  was  debating 
whether  I  should  follow  him  or  not,  my  medita- 
tions were  suddenly  brought  to  an  end,  by  a  loud 
call  from  the  admiral.  I  ran  into  the  morning- 
room— and  there  was  your  unfortunate  house- 
keeper, on  the  sofa,  with  all  the  women-servants 
about  her,  more  dead  than  alive.  She  had 
travelled  from  England  to  Zurich,  and  from 
Zurich  back  again  to  England,  without  stopping  ; 
and  she  looked,  seriously  and  literally,  at  death's 
door.  I  immediately  agreed  with  my  uncle,  that 


the  first  thing  to  be  done  was  to  send  for  medical 
help.  We  despatched  a  groom  on  the  spot ;  and 
at  Mrs.  Lecount's  own  request,  sent  all  the 
servants,  in  a  body,  out  of  the  room. 

"As  soon  as  we  were  alone,  Mrs.  Lecount 
surprised  us  by  a  singular  question.  She  asked 
if  you  had  received  a  letter  which  she  had 
addressed  to  you,  before  leaving  England,  at  this 
house.  When  we  told  her  that  the  letter  had 
been  forwarded,  under  cover  to  your  friend  Mr. 
Bygrave,  by  your  own  particular  request,  she 
turned  as  pale  as  ashes ;  and  when  we  added  that 
you  had  left  us  in  company  with  this  same  Mr. 
Bygrave,  she  clasped  her  hands  and  stared  at  us 
as  if  she  had  taken  leave  of  her  senses.  Her 
next  question  was,  'Where  is  Mr.  Noel  now?' 
We  could  only  give  her  one  reply — Mr.  Noel  had 
not  informed  us.  She  looked  perfectly  thunder- 
struck at  that  answer.  '  He  has  gone  to  his 
ruin !'  she  said.  '  He  has  gone  away  in  com- 
pany with  the  greatest  villain  in  England.  I 
must  find  him !  I  tell  you  I  must  find  Mr. 
Noel !  If  I  don't  find  him  at  once  it  will  be  too 
late.  He  will  be  married !'  she  burst  out  quite 
frantically — '  on  my  honour  and  my  oath  he  will 
be  married !'  The  admiral,  incautiously  per- 
haps, but  with  the  best  intentions,  told  her  you 
were  married  already.  She  gave  a  scream  that 
made  the  windows  ring  again,  and  dropped  back 
on  the  sofa  in  a  fainting-fit.  The  doctor  came 
in  the  nick  of  time,  and  soon  brought  her  to. 
But  she  was  taken  ill  the  same  night — she  has 
grown  worse  and  worse  ever  since — and  the  last 
medical  report  is,  that  the  fever  from  which 
she  has  been  suffering  is  in  a  fair  way  to  settle 
on  her  brain. 

"  Now,  my  dear  Noel,  neither  my  uncle  nor  I 
have  any  wish  to  intrude  ourselves  on  your  con- 
fidence. We  are  naturally  astonished  at  the  ex- 
traordinary mystery  which  hangs  over  you  and 
your  marriage ;  and  we  cannot  be  blind  to  the 
fact  that  your  housekeeper  has  apparently  some 
strong  reason  of  her  own  for  viewing  Mrs.  Noel 
Vanstone  with  an  enmity  and  distrust,  which  we 
are  quite  ready  to  believe  that  lady  has  done  no- 
thing to  deserve.  Whatever  strange  misunder- 
standing there  may  have  been  in  your  household, 
is  your  business  (if  you  choose  to  keep  it  to 
yourself),  and  not  ours.  All  we  have  any  right  to 
do,  is  to  tell  you  what  the  doctor  says.  His 
patient  has  been  delirious ;  he  declines  to  answer 
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for  her  life  if  she  goes  on  as  she  is  going  on 
now;  and  he  thinks— finding  that  she  is  per- 
petually talking  of  her  master— that  your  pre- 
sence would  be  useful  in  quieting  her,  if  you 
could  come  here  at  once,  and  exert  your  influence 
before  it  is  too  late. 

"  What  do  you  say  ?  Will  you  emerge  from 
the  darkness  that  surrounds  you,  and  come  to  St. 
Crux?  If  this  was  the  case  of  an  ordinary 
servant,  I  could  understand  your  hesitating  to 
leave  the  delights  of  your  honeymoon  for  any 
such  object  as  is  here  proposed  to  you.  But,  my 
dear  fellow,  Mrs.  Lecount  is  not  an  ordinary  ser- 
vant. You  are  under  obligations  to  her  fidelity 
and  attachment,  in  your  father's  time,  as  well  as 
in  your  own  ;  and  if  you  can  quiet  the  anxieties 
which  seem  to  be  driving  this  unfortunate  woman 
mad,  I  really  think  you  ought  to  come  here  and  do 
so.  Your  leaving  Mrs.  Noel  Vanstone  is  of  course 
out  of  the  question.  There  is  no  necessity  for  any 
such  hard-hearted  proceeding.  The  admiral 
desires  me  to  remind  you  that  he  is  your  oldest 
friend  living,  and  that  his  house  is  at  your  wife's 
disposal,  as  it  has  always  been  at  yours.  In 
this  great  rambling  place  she  need  dread  no  near 
association  with  the  sick-room ;  and,  with  all  my 
uncle's  oddities,  I  am  sure  she  will  not  think  the 
offer  of  his  friendship  an  offer  to  be  despised. 

"  Have  I  told  you  already  that  I  went  to  Aid- 
borough  to  try  and  find  a  clue  to  your  where- 
abouts ?  I  can't  be  at  the  trouble  of  looking 
back  to  see ;  so,  if  I  have  told  you,  I  tell  you 
again.  The  truth  is,  I  made  an  acquaintance  at 
Aldborough  of  whom  you  know  something— at 
least,  by  report. 

"  After  applying  vainly  at  Sea  View,  I  went  to 
the  hotel  to  inquire  about  you.  The  landlady 
could  give  me  no  information ;  but  the  moment 
I  mentioned  your  name,  she  asked  if  I  was  re- 
lated, to  you— and  when  I  told  her  I  was  your 
cousin,  she  said  there  was  a  young  lady  then  at 
the  hotel,  whose  name  was  Vanstone  also ;  who 
was  in  great  distress  about  a  missing  relative ; 
and  who  might  prove  of  some  use  to  me — or  I  to 
her — if  we  knew  of  each  other's  errand  at  Aid- 
borough.  I  had  not  the  least  idea  who  she  was ; 
but  I  sent  in  my  card  at  a  venture ;  and,  in  five 
minutes  afterwards,  I  found  myself  in  the  pre- 
sence of  one  of  the  most  charming  women  these 
eyes  ever  looked  on. 

"  Our  first  words  of  explanation  informed  me 
that  my  family  name  was  known  to  her  by  repute. 
Who  do  you  think  she  was  ?  The  eldest  daughter 
of  my  uncle  and  yours — Andrew  Vanstone.  I 
had  often  heard  my  poor  mother,  in  past  years, 
speak  of  her  brother  Andrew ;  and  I  knew  of 
that  sad  story  at  Combe-Raven.  But  our  families, 
as  you  are  aware,  had  always  been  estranged ; 
and  I  had  never  seen  my  charming  cousin  before. 
She  has  the  dark  eyes  and  hair,  and  the  gentle 
retiring  manners  that  I  always  admire  in  a  wo- 
man. I  don't  want  to  renew  our  old  disagree- 
ment about  your  father's  conduct  to  those  two 
sisters,  or  to  deny  that  his  brother  Andrew  may 
have  behaved  badly  to  him — I  am  willing  to  admit 


that  the  high  moral  position  he  took  in  the  matter, 
is  quite  unassailable  by  such  a  miserable  sinner 
as  I  am — and  I  will  not  dispute  that  my  own 
spendthrift  habits  incapacitate  me  from  offering 
any  opinion  on  the  conduct  of  other  people's 
pecuniary  affairs.  But,  with  all  these  allowances 
and  drawbacks,  I  can  tell  you  one  thing,  Noel. 
If  you  ever  see  the  elder  Miss  Vanstone,  I  ven- 
ture to  prophesy  that,  for  the  first  time  in  your 
life,  you  will  doubt  the  propriety  of  following 
your  father's  example. 

"  She  told  me  her  little  story,  poor  thing,  most 
simply  and  unaffectedly.  She  is  now  occupying 
her  second  situation  as  a  governess— and,  as 
usual,  I,  who  know  everybody,  know  the  family. 
They  are  friends  of  my  uncle's,  whom  he  has  lost 
sight  of,  latterly — the  Tyrrels  of  Portland-place 
— and  they  treat  Miss  Vanstone  with  as  much 
kindness  and  consideration  as  if  she  was  a  member 
of  the  family.  One  of  their  old  servants  accom- 
panied her  to  Aldborough ;  her  object  in  travel- 
ling to  that  place  being  what  the  landlady  of  the 
hotel  had  stated  it  to  be.  The  family  reverses 
have,  it  seems,  had  a  serious  effect  on  Miss  Van- 
stone's  younger  sister,  who  has  left  her  friends, 
and  who  has  been  missing  from  home  for  some 
time.  She  had  been  last  heard  of  at  Aldborough ; 
and  her  elder  sister,  on  her  return  from  the  Con- 
tinent with  the  Tyrrels,  had  instantly  set  out  to 
make  inquiries  at  that  place. 

"  This  was  all  Miss  Vaustone  told  me.  She  asked 
whether  you  had  seen  anything  of  her  sister,  or 
whether  Mrs.  Lecouut  knew  anything  of  her  sister 
—I  suppose  because  she  was  aware  you  had  been 
at  Aldborough .  Of  course  I  could  tell  her  nothing. 
She  entered  into  no  details  on  the  subject,  and  I 
could  not  presume  to  ask  her  for  any.  All  I  did 
was  to  set  to  work  with  might  and  main  to  assist 
her  inquiries.  The  attempt  was  an  utter  failure 
— nobody  could  give  us  any  information.  We 
tried  personal  description,  of  course;  and,  strange 
to  say,  the  only  young  lady  formerly  staying  at 
Aldborough,  who  answered  the  description,  was, 
of  all  the  people  in  the  world,  the  lady  you  have 
married !  If  she  had  not  had  an  uncle  and  aunt 
(both  of  whom  have  left  the  place),  I  should  have 
begun  to  suspect  that  you  had  married  your 
cousin  without  knowing  it !  Is  this  the  clue  to 
the  mystery  ?  Don't  be  angry ;  I  must  have  my 
little  joke,  and  I  can't  help  writing  as  carelessly 
as  I  talk.  The  end  of  it  was,  our  inquiries  were 
all  baffled,  and  I  travelled  back  with  Miss  Van- 
stone  and  her  attendant,  as  far  as  our  station 
here.  I  think  I  shall  call  on  the  Tyrrels,  when  I 
am  next  in  London.  I  have  certainly  treated 
that  family  with  the  most  inexcusable  neglect. 

"  Here  I  am  at  the  end  of  my  third  sheet  of 
note-paper  !  I  don't  often  take  the  pen  in  hand ; 
but  when  I  do,  you  will  agree  with  me,  that  I 
am  in  no  hurry  to  lay  it  aside  again.  Treat  the 
rest  of  my  letter  as  you  like— but  consider  what 
I  have  told  you  about  Mrs.  Lecount;  and  re- 
member that  time  is  of  consequence. 
"  Ever  yours, 

"GEORGE  BAE.TEAM." 
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II. 

PROM  NORAH  VANSTONE  TO  MISS  GARTH. 
"  Portland  Place. 

"My  dear  Miss  Garth,— More  sorrow,  more 
disappointment!  I  have  just  returned  from 
Aldborough,  without  making  any  discovery. 
Magdalen  is  still  lost  to  us. 

"  I  cannot  attribute  this  new  overthrow  of  my 
hopes  to  any  want  of  perseverance  or  penetration 
in  making  the  necessary  inquiries.  My  inex- 
perience in  such  matters  was  most  kindly  and 
unexpectedly  assisted  by  Mr.  George  Bartram. 
By  a  strange  coincidence,  he  happened  to  be  at 
Aldborough,  inquiring  after  Mr.  Noel  Vanstone, 
at  the  very  time  when  I  was  there  inquiring  after 
Magdalen.  He  sent  in  his  card;  and  knowing, 
when  I  looked  at  the  name,  that  he  was  my 
cousin— if  I  may  call  him  so— I  thought  there 
would  be  no  impropriety  in  my  seeing  him,  and 
asking  his  advice.  I  abstained  from  entering 
into  particulars,  for  Magdalen's  sake;  and  I 
made  no  allusion  to  that  letter  of  Mrs.  Lecount's 
which  you  answered  for  me.  I  only  told  him 
Magdalen  was  missing,  and  had  been  last  heard 
of  at  Aldborough.  The  kindness  which  he 
showed  in  devoting  himself  to  my  assistance, 
exceeds  all  description.  He  treated  me,  in  my 
forlorn  situation,  with  a  delicacy  and  respect, 
which  I  shall  remember  gratefully,  long  after  he 
has  himself  perhaps  forgotten  our  meeting  alto- 
gether. He  is  quite  young— not  more  than 
thirty,  I  should  think.  In  face  and  figure,  he 
reminded  me  a  little  of  the  portrait  of  my  father 
at  Combe-Raven— I  mean  the  portrait  in  the 
dining-rqom,  of  my  father  when  he  was  a  young 
man. 

"  Useless  as  our  inquiries  were,  there  is  one 
result  of  them  which  has  left  a  very  strange  and 
shocking  impression  on  my  mind. 

"It  appears  that  Mr.  Noel  Vanstone  has 
lately  married,  under  mysterious  circumstances, 
a  young  lady  whom  he  met  with  at  Aldborough, 
named  Bygrave.  He  has  gone  away  with  his 
wife,  telling  nobody  but  his  lawyer  where  he  has 
gone  to.  This  I  heard  from  Mr.  George  Bartram, 
who  was  endeavouring  to  trace  him,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  communicating  the  news  of  his  house- 
keeper's serious  illness — the  housekeeper  being 
the  same  Mrs.  Lecount  whose  letter  you  answered. 
So  far,  you  may  say,  there  is  nothing  which  need 
particularly  interest  either  of  us.  But  I  think 
you  will  be  as  much  surprised  as  I  was,  when  I 
tell  you  that  the  description  given  by  the  people 
at  Aldborough  of  Miss  Bygrave's  appearance,  is 
most  startlingly  and  unaccountably  like  the 
description  of  Magdalen's  appearance.  This 
discovery,  taken  in  connexion  with  all  the  cir- 
cumstances we  know  of,  has  had  an  effect  on  my 
mind,  which  I  cannot  describe  to  you — which  I 
dare  not  realise  to  myself.  Pray  come  and  see 
me  !  I  have  never  felt  so  wretched  about  Mag- 
dalen as  I  feel  now.  Suspense  must  have  weak- 
ened my  nerves  in  some  strange  way.  I  feel 
superstitious  about  the  slightest  things.  This 
accidental  resemblance  of  a  total  stranger  to 


Magdalen,  fills  me,  every  now  and  then,  with  the 
most  horrible  misgivings — merely  because  Mr. 
Noel  Vanstone's  name  happens  to  be  mixed  up 
with  it.  Once  more,  pray  come  to  me — I  have 
so  much  to  say  to  you  that  I  cannot,  and  dare 
not,  say  in  writing. 

"  Gratefully  and  affectionately  yours, 

"NORAH." 

in. 

FROM  MR.  JOHN    LOSCOMBE    (SOLICITOR)  TO 
GEORGE  BARTRAM,  ESQ. 

"  Lincoln's  Inn,  London, 
"  September  6th,  1847. 

"Sir, — I  beg  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of 
your  note,  enclosing  a  letter  addressed  to  my 
client,  Mr.  Noel  Vanstone,  and  requesting  that 
I  will  forward  the  same  to  Mr.  Vanstone's  present 
address. 

"  Since  I  last  had  the  pleasure  of  communi- 
cating with  you  on  this  subject,  my  position  to- 
wards my  client  is  entirely  altered.  Three  days 
ago,  I  received  a  letter  from  him  which  stated  his 
intention  of  changing  his  place  of  residence  on 
the  next  day  then  ensuing,  but  which  left  me 
entirely  in  ignorance  on  the  subject  of  the 
locality  to  which  it  was  his  intention  to  remove. 
I  have  not  heard  from  him  since ;  and,  as  he  had 
previously  drawn  on  me  for  a  larger  sum  of 
money  than  usual,  there  would  be  no  present 
necessity  for  his  writing  to  me  again — assuming 
that  it  is  his  wish  to  keep  his  place  of  residence 
concealed  from  every  one,  myself  included. 

"  Under  these  circumstances,  I  think  it  right 
to  return  you  your  letter,  with  the  assurance 
that  I  will  let  you  know,  if  I  happen  to  be  again 
placed  in  a  position  to  forward  it  to  its  destina- 
tion. 

"  Your  obedient  servant, 

"  JOHN  LOSCOMBE." 

IV. 
PROM  NORAH  VANSTONE  TO  MISS  GARTH. 

"  Portland  Place. 

"My  dear  Miss  Garth, — Forget  the  letter  I 
wrote  to  you  yesterday,  and  all  the  gloomy  fore- 
bodings that  it  contains.  This  morning's  post 
has  brought  new  life  to  me.  I  have  just  received 
a  letter,  addressed  to  me  at  your  house,  and  for- 
warded here,  in  your  absence  from  home  yester- 
day, by  your  sister.  Can  you  guess  who  the 
writer  is  ?— Magdalen ! 

"  The  letter  is  very  short ;  it  seems  to  have 
been  written  in  a  hurry.  She  says  she  has  been 
dreaming  of  me  for  some  nights  past,  and  the 
dreams  have  made  her  fear  that  her  long  silence 
has  caused  me  more  distress,  on  her  account, 
than  she  is  worth.  She  writes  therefore  to 
assure  me  that  she  is  safe  and  well — that  she 
hopes  to  see  me  before  long — and  that  she  has 
something  to  tell  me,  when  we  meet,  which  will 
try  my  sisterly  love  for  her  as  nothing  has  tried 
it  yet.  The  letter  is  not  dated ;  but  the  post- 
mark is  "Allonby,"  which  I  have  found,  on  re- 
ferring to  the  Gazetteer,  to  be  a  little  sea-side 
place  in  Cumberland.  There  is  no  hope  of  my 
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being  able  to  write  back — for  Magdalen  expressly 
says  that  she  is  on  the  eve  of  departure  from  her 
present  residence,  and  that  she  is  not  at  liberty 
to  say  where  she  is  going  to  next,  or  to  leave 
instructions  for  forwarding  any  letters  after  her. 
"  In  happier  times,  I  should  have  thought  this 
letter  very  far  from  being  a  satisfactory  one— 
and  I  should  have  been  seriously  alarmed  by 
that  allusion  to  a  future  confidence  on  her  part 
which  will  try  my  love  for  her  as  nothing  has 
tried  it  yet.  But,  after  all  the  suspense  I  have 
suffered,  the  happiness  of  seeing  her  handwriting 
again  seems  to  fill  my  heart,  and  to  keep  all  other 
feelings  out  of  it.  I  don't  send  you  her  letter, 
because  I  know  you  are  coming  to  me  soon,  and  I 
want  to  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  read  it. 
"  Ever  affectionately  yours, 

"  NORAH. 

"  P.S. — Mr.  George  Bartram  called  on  Mrs. 
Tyrrel  to-day.  He  insisted  on  being  introduced 
to  the  children.  When  he  was  gone,  Mrs. 
Tyrrel  laughed  in  her  good-humoured  way,  and 
said  that  his  anxiety  to  see  the  children  looked, 
to  her  mind,  very  much  like  an  anxiety  to  see  me. 
You  may  imagine  how  my  spirits  are  improved, 
when  1  can  occupy  my  pen  in  writing  such  non- 
sense as  tin's !" 

v. 

FROM  JIBS.  LECOUNT  10  MR.  DE  BLERIOT, 
GENERAL  AGENT,  LONDON. 

"  St.  Crux,  October  23rd,  1847. 

"  Dear  Sir, — I  have  been  long  in  thanking  you 
for  the  kind  letter  which  promises  me  your  as- 
sistance, in  friendly  remembrance  of  the  com- 
mercial relations  formerly  existing  between  my 
brother  and  yourself.  The  truth  is,  I  have  over- 
tasked my  strength  on  my  recovery  from  a  long 
and  dangerous  illness ;  and  for  the  last  ten  days 
I  have  been  suffering  under  a  relapse.  I  am  now 
better  again,  and  able  to  enter  on  the  business 
which  you  so  kindly  offer  to  undertake  for  me. 

"  The  person  whose  present  place  of  abode  it 
is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  me  to  discover,  is 
Mr.  Noel  Vanstone.  I  have  lived,  for  many 
years  past,  in  this  gentleman's  service  as  house- 
keeper ;  and  not  having  received  my  formal  dis- 
missal, I  consider  myself  in  his  service  still. 
During  my  absence  on  the  Continent,  he  was 
privately  married  at  Aldborough,  in  Suffolk,  on 
the  eighteenthof  August  last.  He  left  Aldborough 
the  same  day ;  taking  his  wife  with  him  to  some 
place  of  retreat  which  was  kept  a  secret  from 
everybody,  except  his  lawyer,  Mr.  Loscombe,  of 
Lincoln's  Inn.  After  a  short  time  he  again  re- 
moved, on  the  4th  of  September,  without  in- 
forming Mr.  Loscombe,  on  this  occasion,  of  his 
new  place  of  abode.  From  that  date  to  this, 
the  lawyer  has  remained  (or  has  pretended  to 
remain)  in  total  ignorance  of  where  he  now  is. 
Application  has  been  made  to  Mr.  Loscombe, 
under  the  circumstances,  to  mention  what  that 
former  place  of  residence  was,  of  which  Mr. 
Vanstone  is  known  to  have  informed  him. 
Mr.  Loscombe  has  declined  acceding  to  this  re- 


quest, for  want  of  formal  permission  to  disclose 
his  client's  proceedings  after  leaving  Aldborough. 
1  have  all  these  latter  particulars  from  Mr.  Los- 
combe's  correspondent— the  nephew  of  the  gen- 
tleman who  owns  this  house,  and  whose  charity 
has  given  me  an  asylum,  during  the  heavy  afflic- 
tion of  my  sickness,  under  his  own  roof. 

"  I  believe  the  reasons  which  have  induced 
Mr.  Noel  Vanstone  to  keep  himself  and  his  wife 
in  hiding,  are  reasons  which  relate  entirely  to 
myself.  In  the  first  place,  he  is  aware  that  the 
circumstances  under  which  he  has  married,  are 
such  as  to  give  me  the  right  of  regarding  him 
with  a  just  indignation.  In  the  second  place,  he 
knows  that  my  faithful  services,  rendered 
through  a  period  of  twenty  years,  to  his  father 
and  to  himself,  forbid  him,  in  common  decency, 
to  cast  me  out  helpless  on  the  world,  without  a 
provision  for  the  end  of  my  life.  He  is  the 
meanest  of  living  men,  and  his  wife  is  the  vilest 
of  living  women.  As  long  as  he  can  avoid  ful- 
filling his  obligations  to  me,  he  will;  and  his 
wife's  encouragement  may  be  trusted  to  fortify 
him  in  his  ingratitude. 

"  My  object  in  determining  to  find  him  out,  is 
briefly  this.  His  marriage  has  exposed  him  to 
consequences  which  a  man  of  ten  times  his  courage 
could  not  face  without  shrinking.  Of  those  con- 
sequences he  knows  nothing.  His  wife  knows, 
and  keeps  him  in  ignorance.  I  know,  and  can 
enlighten  him.  His  security  from  the  danger 
that  threatens  him,  is  in  my  hands  alone ; 
and  he  shall  pay  the  price  of  his  rescue,  to  the 
last  farthing  of  the  debt  that  justice  claims  for 
me  as  my  due — no  more  and  no  less. 

"  I  have  now  laid  my  mind  before  you,  as  you 
told  me,  without  reserve.  You  know  why  1  want 
to  find  this  man,  and  what  I  mean  to  do  when  I 
find  him.  I  leave  it  to  your  sympathy  for  me,  to 
answer  the  serious  question  that  remains  :  How 
is  the  discovery  to  be  made  ?  If  a  first  trace 
of  them  can  be  found,  after  their  departure  from 
Aldborough,  I  believe  careful  inquiry  will  suffice 
for  the  rest.  The  personal  appearance  of  the 
wife,  and  the  extraordinary  contrast  between  her 
husband  and  herself,  is  certain  to  be  remarked, 
and  remembered,  by  every  stranger  who  sees 
them. 

"  When  you  favour  me  with  your  answer, 
please  address  it  to  '  Care  of  Admiral  Bartram., 
St.  Crux-in-the-Marsh,  near  Osscry,  Essex.' 
"  Your  much  obliged, 

"  VIRGINIE  LECOUNT." 


FROM  MR.   DE  BLERIOT  TO  MRS.  LECOUNT. 
"  Dark's  Buildings,  Kingsland, 

October  25th,  1847. 
"  Private  and  Confidential. 

"  Dear  Madam, — I  hasten  to  reply  to  your 
favour  of  Saturday's  date.  Circumstances  have 
enabled  me  to  forward  your  interests,  by  con- 
sulting a  friend  of  mine,  possessing  great  expe- 
rience in  the  management  of  private  inquiries  of 
all  sorts.  I  have  placed  your  case  before  him 
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(without  mentioning  names) ;  and  I  am  happy 
to  inform  you  that  my  views  and  his  views  of  the 
proper  course  to  take,  agree  in  every  par- 
ticular. 

"  Both  myself  and  friend,  then,  are  of  opinion 
that  little  or  nothing  can  be  done  towards  tracing 
the  parties  you  mention,  until  the  place  of  their 
temporary  residence,  after  they  left  Aldborough, 
has  been  discovered  first.  If  this  can  be  done, 
the  sooner  it  is  done  the  better.  Judging  from 
your  letter,  some  weeks  must  have  passed  since 
the  lawyer  received  his  information  that  they  had 
shifted  their  quarters.  As  they  are  both  remark- 
able-looking people,  the  strangers  who  may  have 
assisted  them  on  their  travels  have  probably  not 
forgotten  them  yet.  Nevertheless,  expedition  is 
desirable. 

"The  question  for  you  to  consider  is,  whether 
they  may  not  possibly  have  communicated  the 
address  of  which  we  stand  in  need,  to  some  other 
person  besides  the  lawyer.  The  husband  may 
have  written  to  members  of  his  family,  or  the 
wife  may  have  written  to  members  of  her  family. 
Both  myself  and  friend  are  of  opinion  that  the  lat- 
ter chance  is  the  likeliest  of  the  two.  If  you  have 
any  means  of  access  in  the  direction  of  the  wife's 
family,  we  strongly  recommend  you  to  make  use 
of  them.  If  not,  please  supply  us  with  the 
names  of  any  of  her  near  relations  or  intimate 
female  friends  whom  you  know,  and  we  will 
endeavour  to  get  access  for  you. 

"  In  any  case,  we  request  you  will  at  once 
favour  us  with  the  most  exact  personal  descrip- 
tion that  can  be  written  of  both  the  parties.  We 
may  require  your  assistance,  in  this  important 
particular,  at  five  minutes'  notice.  Favour  us, 
therefore,  with  the  description  by  return  of  post. 
In  the  mean  time,  we  will  endeavour  to  ascertain, 
on  our  side,  whether  any  information  is  to  be 
privately  obtained  at  Mr.  Loscombe's  office. 
The  lawyer  himself  is  probably  altogether  beyond 
our  reach.  But  if  any  one  of  his  clerks  can  be 
advantageously  treated  with,  on  such  terms  as 
may  not  overtax  your  pecuniary  resources,  accept 
my  assurance  that  the  opportunity  shall  be  made 
the  most  of,  by, 
"  Dear  Madam, 

"  Your  faithful  servant, 

"  ALFEED  DE  BLEEIOT." 

vn. 

FEOM  ME.  PENDEIL  TO  NOEAH  VANSTONE. 

"  Searle-street,  October  27th,  1847. 
"My  dear  Miss  Vanstone, — A  lady,  namec 
Lecount  (formerly  attached  to  Mr.  Noel  Van- 
I    stone's  service,  in  the  capacity  of  housekeeper), 
1    has  called  at  my  office  this  morning,  and  has 
asked  me  to  furnish  her  with  your  address, 
have  begged  her  to  excuse  my  immediate  com- 
pliance with  her  request,  and  to  favour  me  wit! 
a  call  to-morrow  morning,  when  I  shall  be  pre 
pared  to  meet  her  with  a  definite  answer. 

"  My  hesitation  in  this  matter  does  not  pro- 
ceed from  any  distrust  of  Mrs.  Lecount  person- 


lily— for  I  know  nothing  whatever  to  her  preju- 
dice. But  in  making  her  request  to  me,  she 
stated  that  the  object  of  the  desired  interview 
was  to  speak  to  you  privately  on  the  subject  of 
your  sister.  Forgive  me  for  acknowledging  that 
[  determined  to  withhold  the  address,  as  soon  as 
[  heard  this.  You  will  make  allowances  for  your 
old  friend  and  your  sincere  well-wisher  ?  You 
will  not  take  it  amiss,  if  I  express  my  strong  dis- 
approval of  your  allowing  yourself,  on  any  pre- 
sence whatever,  to  be  mixed  up  for  the  future 
with  your  sister's  proceedings. 

"  I  will  not  distress  you  by  saying  more  than 
this.  But  I  feel  too  deep  an  interest  in  your 
welfare,  and  too  sincere  an  admiration  of  the 
patience  with  which  you  have  borne  all  your 
Lrials,  to  say  less. 

"If  1  cannot  prevail  on  you  to  follow  my 
advice,  you  have  only  to  say  so,  and  Mrs.  Le- 
:ount  shall  have  your  address  to-morrow.  In 
this  case  (which  I  cannot  contemplate  without 
the  greatest  unwillingness),  let  me  at  least  recom- 
mend you  to  stipulate  that  Miss  Garth  should 
be  present  at  the  interview.  In  any  matter  with 
which  your  sister  is  concerned,  you  may  want 
an  old  friend's  advice  and  an  old  friend's  protec- 
tion against  your  own  generous  impulses.  If  I 
could  have  helped  you  in  this  way,  I  would — but 
Mrs.  Lecount  gave  me  indirectly  to  understand 
that  the  subject  to  be  discussed  was  of  too  deli- 
cate a  nature  to  permit  of  my  presence.  What- 
ever this  objection  may  be  really  worth,  it  cannot 
apply  to  Miss  Garth,  who  has  brought  you  both 
up  from  childhood.  I  say  again,  therefore,  if 
you  see  Mrs.  Lecount,  see  her  in  Miss  Garth's 

npany. 

"  Always  most  truly  yours, 

"  WILLIAM  PENDEIL." 


VIII. 
FEOM  NOEAH  VAXSTONE  TO  ME.  PENDEIL. 

"  Portland-place,  Wednesday. 
"  Dear  Mr.  Pendril, — Pray  don't  think  1  am 
ungrateful  for  your  kindness.  Indeed,  indeed  I 
am  not !  But  I  must  see  Mrs.  Lecount.  You 
were  not  aware,  when  you  wrote  to  me,  that  I 
had  received  a  few  lines  from  Magdalen— not 
telling  me  where  she  is,  but  holding  out  the  hope 
of  our  meeting  before  long.  Perhaps  Mrs.  Le- 
count may  have  something  to  say  to  me,  on  this 
very  subject  ?  Even  if  it  should  not  be  so,  my 
sister— do  what  she  may— is  still  my  sister.  I 
can't  desert  her ;  I  can't  turn  my  back  on  any 
one  who  comes  to  me  in  her  name.  You  know, 
dear  Mr.  Pendril,  I  have  always  been  obstinate 
on  this  subject ;  and  you  have  always  borne  with 
me.  Let  me  owe  another  obligation  to  you  which 
I  can  never  return — and  bear  with  me  still ! 

"  Need  I  say  that  I  willingly  accept  that  part 
of  your  advice  which  refers  to  Miss  Garth  ?  I 
have  already  written  to  beg  that  she  will  come 
here  at  four,  to-morrow  afternoon.  When  you 
see  Mrs.  Lecount,  please  inform  her  that  Miss 
Garth  will  be  with  me,  and  that  she  will  find  us 
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both  ready  to  receive  her  here  to-morrow,  at  four 
o'clock. 

"  Gratefully  yours, 

"  NOEAH  VANSTONE." 

IX. 

FEOM  ME.  DE  BLEEIOT  TO  MES.  LECOtJNT. 
"  Dark's  BuUdings,  October  28th. 
"  Private. 

"  Dear  Madam,— One  of  Mr.Loscombe's  clerks 
has  proved  amenable  to  a  small  pecuniary  con- 
sideration, and  has  mentioned  a  circumstance 
which  it  may  be  of  some  importance  to  you  to 
know. 

"  Nearly  a  month  since,  accident  gave  the 
clerk  in  question  an  opportunity  of  looking  into 
one  of  the  documents  on  his  master's  table, 
which  had  attracted  his  attention  from  a  slight 
peculiarity  in  the  form  and  colour  of  the  paper. 
He  had  only  time,  during  Mr.  Loscombe's  mo- 
mentary absence,  to  satisfy  his  curiosity  by  look- 
ing at  the  beginning  of  the  document,  and  at  the 
end.  At  the  beginning,  he  saw  the  customary 
form  used  in  making  a  will.  At  the  end,  he 
discovered  the  signature  of  Mr.  Noel  Vanstone ; 
with  the  names  of  two  witnesses  underneath, 
and  the  date  (of  which  he  is  quite  certain) — 
the  thirtieth  of  September  last. 

Before  the  clerk  had  time  to  make  any  further 
investigations,  his  master  returned,  sorted  the 
papers  on  the  table,  and  carefully  locked  up  the 
will,  in  the  strong-box  devoted  to  the  custody  of 
Mr.  Noel  Vanstone's  documents.  It  has  been 
ascertained  that,  at  the  close  of  September,  Mr. 
Loscombe  was  absent  from  the  office.  If  he  was 
then  employed  in  superintending  the  execution 
of  his  client's  will — which  is  quite  possible — it 
follows  clearly  that  he  was  in  the  secret  of  Mr. 
Vanstone's  address,  after  the  removal  of  the  4th 
of  September;  and  if  you  can  do  nothing  on  your 
side,  it  may  be  desirable  to  have  the  lawyer 
watched  on  ours.  In  any  case,  it  is  certainly  as- 
certained that  Mr.  Noel  Vanstone  has  made  his 
will,  since  his  marriage.  I  leave  you  to  draw 
your  own  conclusions  from  that  fact,  and  remain, 
in  the  hope  of  hearing  from  you  shortly, 
"  Your  faithful  servant, 

"  ALFRED  DE  BLERIOT." 


x. 

FROM  MISS   GAETH  TO  ME.  PENDEIL. 

"  Portland  Place,  October  28th. 

"  My  dear  Sir, — Mrs.  Lecouut  has  just  left 
us.  If  it  was  not  too  late  to  wish,  I  should 
wish  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  that  Norah 
had  taken  your  advice,  and  had  refused  to  see 
her. 

"  I  write  in  such  distress  of  mind,  that  I  can- 
not hope  to  give  you  a  clear  and  complete  ac- 
count of  the  interview.  I  can  only  tell  you 
briefly  what  Mrs.  Lecount  has  done,  and  what 
our  situation  now  is.  The  rest  must  be  left  until 
I  am  more  composed,  and  until  I  can  speak  to 
you  personally. 


"  You  will  remember  my  informing  you  of  the 
letter  which  Mrs.  Lecount  addressed  to  Norah 
from  Aldborough,  and  which  I  answered  for  her 
in  her  absence.  When  Mrs.  Lecount  made  her 
appearance  to-day,  her  first  words  announced  to 
us  that  she  had  come  to  renew  the  subject.  As 
well  as  I  can  remember  it,  this  is  what  she  said, 
addressing  herself  to  Norah : 

" '  I  wrote  to  you  on  the  subject  of  your  sister, 
Miss  Vanstone,  some  little  time  since ;  and  Miss 
Garth  was  so  good  as  to  answer  the  letter.  What 
I  feared  at  that  time  has  come  true.  Your  sister 
has  defied  all  my  efforts  to  check  her ;  she  has 
disappeared  in  company  with  my  master,  Mr. 
Noel  Vanstone ;  and  she  is  now  in  a  position  of 
danger,  which  may  lead  to  her  disgrace  and  ruin 
at  a  moment's  notice.  It  is  my  interest  to  re- 
cover my  master ;  it  is  your  interest  to  save  your 
sister.  Tell  me — for  time  is  precious— have  you 
any  news  of  her.' 

"  Norah  answered,  as  well  as  her  terror  and 
distress  would  allow  her, '  I  have  had  a  letter,  but 
there  was  no  address  on  it.' 

"  Mrs.  Lecount  asked,  '  Was  there  no  post- 
mark on  the  envelope  ?' 

"  Norah  said — '  Yes ;  Allonby.' 

"  '  Allonby  is  better  than  nothing,'  said  Mrs. 
Lecount.  '  Allonby  may  help  you  to  trace  her. 
Where  is  Allonby  ?' 

"  Norah  told  her.  It  all  passed  in  a  minute. 
I  had  been  too  much  confused  and  startled  to  in- 
terfere before ;  but  I  composed  myself  sufficiently 
to  interfere  now. 

"  'You  have  entered  into  no  particulars,'  I 
said.  '  You  have  only  frightened  us — you  have 
told  us  nothing.' 

"  '  You  shall  hear  the  particulars,  ma'am,'  said 
Mrs.  Lecount ;  '  and  you  and  Miss  Vanstone 
shall  judge  for  yourselves,  if  I  have  frightened 
you  without  a  cause.' 

"  Upon  this,  she  entered  at  once  upon  a  long 
narrative,  which  I  cannot — I  might  almost  say, 
which  I  dare  not— repeat.  You  will  understand 
the  horror  we  both  felt,  when  I  tell  you  the  end. 
If  Mrs.  Lecount's  statement  is  to  be  relied 
on,  Magdalen  has  carried  her  mad  resolution 
of  recovering  her  father's  fortune  to  the 
last  and  most  desperate  extremity — she  has 
married  Michael  Vanstone's  son,  under  a  false 
name.  Her  husband  is  at  this  moment  still  per- 
suaded that  her  maiden  name  was  Bygrave,  and 
that  she  is  really  the  niece  of  a  scoundrel  who 
assisted  her  imposture,  and  whom  I  recognise  by 
the  description  of  him  to  have  been  Captain 
Wragge. 

"I  spare  you  Mrs.  Lecount's  cool  avowal, 
when  she  rose  to  leave  us,  of  her  own  mercenary 
motives  in  wishing  to  discover  her  master  and  to 
enlighten  him.  I  spare  you  the  hints  she  dropped 
of  Magdalen's  purpose  in  contracting  this  in- 
famous marriage.  The  one  aim  and  object  of 
my  letter  is,  to  implore  you  to  assist  me  in 
quieting  Norah's  anguish  of  mind.  The  shock 
she  has  received  at  hearing  this  news  of  her 
sister,  is  not  the  worst  result  of  what  has  hap- 
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pened.  She  has  persuaded  herself  _that  the 
answers  she  innocently  gave  in  her  distress,  to 
Mrs.  Lecount's  questions  on  the  subject  of  the 
letter— the  answers  wrung  from  her  under  the 
sudden  pressure  of  confusion  and  alarm— may  be 
used  to  Magdalen's  prejudice  by  the  woman  who 
purposely  startled  her  into  giving  the_  informa- 
tion. I  can  only  prevent  her  from  taking  some 
desperate  step  on  her  side — some  step  by  which 
she  may  forfeit  the  friendship  and  protection  of 
the  excellent  people  with  whom  she  is  now  living 
— by  reminding  her  that  if  Mrs.  Lecount  traces 
her  master  by  means  of  the  postmark  on  the 
letter,  we  may  trace  Magdalen  at  the  same  time, 
and  by  the  same  means.  Whatever  objection 
you  may  personally  feel  to  renewing  the  efforts 
for  the  rescue  of  this  miserable  girl,  which  failed 
so  lamentably  at  York,  I  entreat  you,  for  Norah's 
sake,  to  take  the  same  steps  now  which  we  took 
then.  Send  me  the  only  assurance  which  will 
quiet  her— the  assurance,  under  your  own  hand, 
that  the  search  on  our  side  has  begun.  If  you 
will  do  this,  you  may  trust  me  when  the  time 
comes,  to  stand  between  these  two  sisters,  and 
to  defend  Norah's  peace,  character,  and  future 
prosperity,  at  any  price. 

"  Most  sincerely  yours, 

"  HARRIET  GARTH." 


XI. 

FROM  MRS.  LECOUNT  TO  ME.  DE  BLERIOT. 
"  October  28th. 

"Dear  Sir, — I  have  found  the  trace  you 
wanted.  Mrs.  Noel  Vanstone  has  written  to 
her  sister.  The  letter  contains  no  address ;  but 
the  postmark  is  Allonby,  in  Cumberland.  From 
Allonby,  therefore,  the  inquiries  must  begin. 
You  have  already  in  your  possession  the  personal 
description  of  both  husband  and  wife.  I  urgently 
recommend  you  not  to  lose  one  unnecessary  mo- 
ment. If  it  is  possible  to  send  to  Cumberland 
immediately  on  receipt  of  this  letter,  I  beg  you 
will  do  so. 

"  I  have  another  word  to  say  before  I  close  my 
note  —  a  word  about  the  discovery  in  Mr. 
Loscombe's  office. 

"  It  is  no  surprise  to  me  to  hear  that  Mr.  Noel 
Vanstone  has  made  his  will  since  his  marriage ; 
and  I  am  at  no  loss  to  guess  in  whose  favour  the 
will  is  made.  If  I  succeed  in  finding  my  master 
—let  that  person  get  the  money,  if  that  person 
can!  A  course  to  follow  in  this  matter  has 
presented  itself  to  my  mind,  since  I  received 
your  letter  —  but  my  ignorance  of  details  of 
business  and  intricacies  of  law,  leaves  me  still 
uncertain  whether  my  idea  is  capable  of  ready  and 
certain  execution.  I  will  call  at  your  office  to- 
morrow at  two  o'clock,  for  the  purpose  of  consult- 
ing you  on  the  subject.  It  is  of  great  impor- 
tance, when  I  next  see  Mr.  Noel  V^otone,  that  he 
should  find  me  thoroughly  prepared  beforehand 
in  this  matter  of  the  will. 

"  Your  much  obliged  servant, 

"  VIRGINIE  LECOUNT." 


XII. 
FROM  MR.  PENDRIL  TO  MISS  GARTH. 

"  Searle-street,  October  29th. 
"  Dear  Miss  Garth, — I  have  only  a  moment  to  < 
assure  you  of  the  sorrow  with  which  I  have  read 
your  letter.  The  circumstances  under  which  you 
urge  your  request,  and  the  reasons  you  give  for 
making  it,  are  sufficient  to  silence  any  objection 
I  might  otherwise  feel  to  the  course  you  propose. 
A  trustworthy  person,  whom  I  have  myself  in- 
structed, will  start  for  Allonby  to-day ;  and  as 
soon  as  I  receive  any  news  from  him,  you  shall 
hear  of  it  by  special  messenger.  Tell  Miss  Van- 
stone  this,  and  pray  add  the  sincere  expression 
of  my  sympathy  and  regard. 

"  Faithfully  yours, 

"  WILLIAM  PENDRIL." 

XIII. 

PROM  MR.  DE  BLERIOT  TO  MRS.  LECOUNT. 
"  Dark's  Buildings,  November  1st. 

"Dear  Madam, — I  have  the  pleasure  of  in- 
forming you  that  the  discovery  has  been  made, 
with  far  less  trouble  than  I  had  anticipated. 

"Mr.  and  Mrs.  Noel  Vanstone  have  been 
traced  across  the  Solway  Firth,  to  Dumfries ; 
and  thence  to  a  cottage,  a  few  miles  from  the 
town,  on  the  banks  of  the  Nith.  The  exact 
address  is,  Baliol  Cottage,  near  Dumfries. 

"This  information,  though  easily  hunted  up, 
has  nevertheless  been  obtained,  under  rather 
singular  circumstances. 

"Before  leaving  Allonby,  the  persons  in  my 
employ  discovered,  to  their  surprise,  .that  a 
stranger  was  in  the  place  pursuing  the  same  in- 
quiry as  themselves.  In  the  absence  of  any 
instructions  preparing  them  for  such  an  occur- 
rence as  this,  they  took  their  own  view  of  the 
circumstance.  Considering  the  man  as  an  in- 
truder on  their  business,  whose  success  might 
deprive  them  of  the  credit  and  reward  of  making 
the  discovery,  they  took  advantage  of  their 
superiority  in  numbers,  and  of  their  being  first  in 
the  field,  and  carefully  misled  the  stranger  before 
they  ventured  any  further  with  their  own  inves- 
tigations. I  am  in  possession  of  the  details  of 
their  proceedings — with  which  I  need  not  trouble 
you.  The  end  is,  that  this  person,  whoever  he 
may  be,  was  cleverly  turned  back  southward,  on 
a  false  scent,  before  the  men  in  my  employment 
crossed  the  Firth. 

"I  mention  the  circumstance,  as  you  may  be 
better  able  than  I  am  to  find  a  clue  to  it,  and  as 
it  may  possibly  be  of  a  nature  to  induce  you  to 
hasten  your  journey. 

"  Your  faithful  servant, 

"  ALFRED  DE  BLERIOT." 

XIV. 

FROM  MRS.  LECOUNT  TO  MR.  DE  BLERIOT, 
"November  1st. 

"  Dear  Sir, — One  line  to  say  that  your  letter 
has  just  reached  me  at  my  lodging  in  London. 
I  think  I  know  who  sent  the  strange  man  to  in- 
quire at  Allonby.  It  matters  little.  Before  he. 
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finds  out  his  mistake,  I  shall  be  at  Dumfries. 
My  luggage  is  packed — and  I  start  for  the  North 
by  the  next  train. 

"  Your  deeply  obliged, 

"  VIRGINIE  LECOTJNT." 

LITTLE  OLD  MEN. 

ERROR  and  I  may  be  twin  brothers ;  but  still 
I  cannot  help  fancying  that  the  age  in  which  we 
live  exhibits  a  sensible  decline  in  the  average 
number  of  Little  Old  Men,  walking  and  talking 
in  their  appointed  time  and  their  allotted  section 
of  infinite  space. 

You,  I,  all  the  world,  must  remember  how 
plentiful  little  old  men  used,  or,  at  least,  seemed 
to  be  when  we  were  young.  Almost  all  of  us 
must  have  had  little  old  grandfathers,  little  old 
uncles,  and  especially  little  old  godfathers,  who 
were  in  the  pleasant  habit  of  presenting  us  with 
guineas  on  our  birthday,  or  pot-bellied  silver 
watches,  and  of  treating  us  to  the  play  at 
Covent  Garden  Theatre.  "  No  play  for  you  to- 
night;" that  was  a  dire  threat  indeed  in  the 
golden  age  of  the  Rejected  Addresses,  when  we, 
perchance,  imperilled  our  prospect  of  dramatic 
entertainment  by  thrusting  our  little  sister's  doll 
between  the  bars  and  melting  off  half  her  nose. 
It  appears  to  me  that  the  children  of  the  present 
age,  when  they  go  to  the  play  at  all,  take  their 
parents  and  guardians  instead  of  being  taken ; 
and  as  for  little  old  godfathers  and  their  birth- 
day presents,  it  is  in  the  first  place  patent  that 
the  sponsor,  as  a  philanthropist,  is  all  but  extinct, 
that  when  you  meet  your  godfather  he  usually 
crosses  to  the  other  side  of  the  street  to  avert 
the  possibility  of  being  compelled  to  ask  you  to 
dinner,  and  that  the  only  notice  your  godmamma 
ever  takes  of  you  is  to  beg  autographs  and  cartes 
de  visite,  or  to  solicit  your  "  well-known  exten- 
sive influence"  in  procuring  a  nice  little  Indian 
appointment,  or  something  of  that  kind,  for 
her  son  Ulric,  aged  twenty-seven  and  a  born 
fool. 

Presents !  When  you  are  grown  up  they  want 
gifts  from  you ;  when  you  are  small,  and  they 
must  perforce  give  you  something,  it  is  generally 
something  cheap  from  the  Lowther  Arcade,  or 
else  a  two-shilling  book  bound  in  pink  calico 
with  Dutch  metal  binding,  setting  forth  how 
happy  Frank  and  Willy  and  Herbert  were  at 
Concord  House,  or  Euphuism  Academy,  with  an 
Alexandre  harmonium  to  perform  upon,  and  a 
vivarium  to  amuse  them  out  of  school,  under 
the  benevolent  auspices  of  Dr.  Wise,  the  school- 
master, and  Mr.  Loveboy,  his  assistant  (who 
eventually  goes  into  the  Church,  and  becomes 
Bishop  of  Bungaree,  Central  Africa).  Nothing 
is  ever  said  about  Dr.  Huff,  or  Mr.  Canechild, 
or  Professor  Screwboy,  or  Mr.  Swindleparent, 
B.A.  These  books  are  generally  written  by 
schoolmasters  for  the  purpose  of  puffing  (often 
in  the  most  undisguised  manner)  middle-class 
schools.  There  were  books  about  schools  and 
schoolboys,  too,  in  the  little  old  godfather  days, 
but  they  were  lifelike  and  true.  Dr.  Prosody 
was  a  kind  pedagogue,  and  patted  Harry  on  his 


flaxen  head  when  he  gave  his  pocket-money  to 
the  blind  fiddler,  or  behaved  so  nobly  in  not  be- 
traying his  playfellows  in  that  matter  of  the 
rifled  orchard ;  but  what  a  tremendous  flogging 
he  administered  to  the  traitor  Philip,  who  should 
have  confessed  his  share  in  the  apple  robbery, 
but  allowed  Harry  to  be  brought  within  an  inch 
of  the  horse  for  his  (Philip's)  misdeeds  !  I  say 
that  godfathers  and  godmothers  have  degenerated 
into  mere  simulacra.  They  accept  an  awful  re- 
sponsibility with  as  much  alacrity — and,  as  a 
rule,  with  as  much  sincerity — as  the  gentlemen 
who  were  wont  to  pervade  Westminster  Hall 
with  straws  in  their  shoes,  and  were  ready  to 
go  bail  for  anybody,  and  to  any  extent,  for  half- 
a-crown.  When  we  were  young  our  sponsors 
made  much  of  us,  and  left  us  fat  legacies.  I 
was  blessed  with  one — a  very  little  old  gentle- 
man who  used  to  come  from  Finchley  to  Pad- 
dington  once  a  month  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  teaching  me  my  catechism.  What 
has  become  of  the  conscientious  people  w^ho 
used  to  renounce  Satan  and  all  his  works,  and 
the  pomps  and  vanities  of  this  wicked  world  for 
you? 

I  walk  down  Chancery-lane,  and  dive  into  the 
mouldy  yards  of  the  Inns  of  Court ;  I  peep  up- 
staircases  fretting  with  the  dry  rot ;  I  lift  the 
musty  curtains  at  the  portals  of  the  Great  Hall 
of  Pleas,  and  wander  from  the  King's  Bench  to 
the  Exchequer,  from  the  Common  Pleas  to  the 
Lords  Justices ;  but  I  can  discern  no  sign  of 
the  little  old  lawyer  once  so  familiar  to  me. 
What  has  become  of  him  ?  Was  he  esteemed 
an  intrinsic  part  and  parcel  of  Mesne  Process, 
and  so  swept  away  by  my  Lord  Brougham  ?  Did 
he  fade  away  and  die  of  grief  when  the  Petty 
Bag,  the  Pipe,  the  Pells,  and  the  Palace  Court 
were  abolished  ?  By  the  little  old  lawyer,  of 
course,  I  mean  the  practitioner  who  is  either 
attorney  or  solicitor.  The  barrister  is,  and  has 
always  been,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  a  big  man, 
addicted  to  profuse  whiskerage.  Now  and  then 
you  see  a  little  counsel  at  the  Chancery  Bar,  but 
you  can  discern  at  a  glance  that  he  is  not  strong 
enough  for  Common  Law,  and  that  at  the-Old 
Bailey,  the  jury — who  like  quantity,  not  quality, 
in  counsel — would  make  light  of  him.  He  is  only 
fit  to  descant,  in  a  thin  piping  voice,  on  the  in- 
fringement of  a  patent  right  in  the  matterof  a  fish- 
tail burner,  and  to  quote  precedents  out  of  books 
well-nigh  as  big  as  himself.  There  is  a  play  by 
Massinger,  called  the  Little  French  Lawyer  j 
and  the  hero,  who  is  almost  a  dwarf,  is  an  advo- 
cate ;  but  then  you  must  remember  his  nation- 
ality, and  that  in  his  days  the  line  of  de- 
marcation between  barristers  and  attorneys  was 
not  very  strongly  drawn.  His  name,  La  Writ, 
shows  this. 

The  little  old  lawyer  I  knew,  was  never  at 
the  bar.  He  lived  in  Lincoln's  Inn-fields, 
or  dwelt  over  his  offices  in  Bedford-row.  He- 
wore  hair-powder,  a  large  bunch  of  seals  at 
his  fob,  and  was  frequently  given  to  knee-shorts. 
He  delighted  in  a  neatly-plaited  shirt-frill,  and  a 
petrified-looking  brooch,  that  might  have  been  a 
fossil  oyster,  secured  in  some  bygone  lawsuit 
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(plaintiff  and  defendant  got  the  shells)  or  the 
desiccated  heart  of  a  client.  His  blue  b;ig  was 
of  immense  size.  He  knew  what  old  port  wine 
was,  and  kept  plenty  of  it  in  the  cellars  under 
the  clerks'  office ;  nay,  frequently,  some  was 
to  be  found  of  the  right  sort,  with  a  bag  of  bis- 
cuits from  Moxhay's,  in  one  of  the  tin  office 
boxes,  labelled  B and  Co.  He  never  dis- 
counted bills,  but  lent  money  in  the  good  old- 
fashioned  way,  oa  bond.  He  thought  the  Lord 
Chancellor  the  greatest  of  living  beings,  and 
ranked  next  to  him,  perhaps,  his  lordship's  train- 
bearer. 

Sometimes  he  was  a  country  lawyer,  and  then 
you  may  be  sure  that  he  lived  in  that  com- 
fortable red-brick  house — the  best,  next  to  the 
rectory,  in  the  village — with  the  flaming  brass 
plate,  like  a  brazen  capias,  on  the  door.  He 
wore  drab  cords  then,  and  gaiters,  and  was  ge- 
nerally admired  as  a  hard  rider  cross  country. 
When  lie  came  to  town,  he  stopped  at  the  Gray's 
Inn  Coffee-house  ;  and  was  fond  of  seeing  The 
Gamester,  at  Drury  Lane.  The  little  old  lawyer, 
in  town  as  well  as  country,  has  almost  disap- 
peared. If  your  fancy,  however,  leads  you  to 
the  cultivation  of  funerals,  like  poor  crazy  Lord 
Portsmouth,  who  was  so  fond  of  "  black  jobs," 
you  may  sometimes  see  the  little  old  lawyer's 
frosted  poll  peering  from  the  windows  of  a 
mourning  coach,  when  a  great  lord  or  a  ricli 
dowager  is  going  to  the  grave.  Perhaps  in 
one  out  of  a  hundred  lawsuits  which  chances 
to  be  conducted  with  something  like  honour  and 
gentlemanly  feeling  on  either  side,  you  may  find 
the  little  old  lawyer  concerned  for  one  or  the 
other  party.  But  he  is  growing  very  rare.  In 
vain  may  you  sweep  the  attorneys'  table  in  the 
law  courts,  in  the  hope  of  lighting  on  his  trim 
sable  figure,  his  powdered  head,  and  his  gold- 
rimmed  spectacles,  his  siirewd  spirit  looking 
through  his  clean  withered  face  and  many- 
puckered  wrinkles,  "  with  eyes  of  helpful  intelli- 
gence, almost  of  benevolence."  In  his  stead 
what  do  you  behold  ?  Big  fat  lawyers  with  hoarse 
voices,  who  evidently  sit  in  no  awe  of  the  judge, 
and  patronise  counsel  in  the  most  overbearing 
manner.  Flash  attorneys,  who  drive  dog-carts, 
and  bet,  positively  bet.  Worse  than  all  of  these, 
the  dandy  young  attorneys,  with  hair  parted 
down  the  middle,  pioneers'  beards,  eye-glasses, 
turn-down  collars,  guard-chains  with  lockets  and 
trinkets  attached,  peg-top  trousers,  and  shiny 
boots.  Woe  for  the  day  when  the  Avvocati  del 
Diavolo,  when  the  proteges  of  St.  Nicholay,  take 
to  varnishing  their  boots  and  scenting  their 
pocket-handkerchiefs  !  I  have  seen  some  of  these 
degenerate  youths — not  articled  clerks,  mind, 
but  full-blown  attorneys —walking  down  to 
Westminster  with  a  bundle  of  papers  in  one 
hand,  and  a  cigar  in  the  other.  The  melancholy 
change  that  has  come  over  a  once  solemn  and 
demure  profession,  cannot  be  better  summed  up 
than  in  remarking  that  nothing  is  more  common 
now,  than  to  see  lawyers  at  the  Opera  and  in  the 
ranks  of  the  Volunteers. 

When  I  had  chambers  in  Deadman's  Inn,  there 
was  a  real  little  old  lawyer,  who  had  his  offices 


at  Number  Nine.  He  arrived  every  morning 
punctually  at  ten,  in  a  yellow  fly— not  a 
brougham,  be  it  understood — from  Balham,  the 
locality  of  his  country-house.  It  was  my  great 
delight  to  watch  for  his  arrival,  and  see  him 
alight  from  the  yellow  fly.  It  was  all  there: 
hair  powder,  watch-fob  and  seals,  knee-shorts 
— no,  as  I  live,  pantaloons  and  hessians !  big 
blue  bag,  shirt  frill,  petrified  brooch,  large 
diamond  ring  on  his  forefinger  (presented  to 
him  A.D.  1818,  in  the  condemned  cell,  Newgate, 
by  Mr.  Montmorency  Fluke,  the  celebrated 
forger,  for  whom  he  was  concerned),  and  beaver 
hat,  turned  up  just  at  the  slightest  angle  of 
flection  at  the  brim.  "  This  is  a  man,"  I  used  to 
say,  with  great  respect,  to  myself,  "who  can  re- 
member forty  shilling  arrests,  thirty  years'  long 
Chancery  suits,  and  Monday  hanging  mornings, 
with  a  dozen  victims.  The  Fleet  and  the  Rules 
of  the  Bench,  the  seventy  Commissioners  in 
Bankruptcy,  and  the  Court  of  Pie  Powder; 
John  Doe  and  Richard  Roe,  John  a'Nokes  and 
Jolma'Styles,  sticks  and  staves,  and  justification 
of  sham  bail ; — he  has  been  familiar  with  all  these 
mysteries  now  gone  into  irrevocable  limbo." 
And  as  I  looked  upon  the  little  old  lawyer  I 
sighed ;  for,  alas!  he  was  very, very  old,  and  came 
down  to  the  office  more  by  habit  and  for 
peaceful  recreation  than  anything  else.  The 
suing  and  selling-up  is  now  done  by  his  sons  and 
partners,  one  of  whom  is  six  feet  high,  and  as 
hirsute  as  Julia  Pastrana,  while  the  other  is 
poetical  and  plays  the  flute.  I  have  chambers 
in  Dry  bones'  Inn  now,  and  have  not  as  yet  found 
one  little  old  lawyer. 

There  was  much  that  was  good  about  another 
little  old  man — the  schoolmaster.  It  is  true 
that,  as  an  educational  means,  he  thought  a 
birch  the  very  best  thing  in  the  world,  and  next 
to  that  a  cane,  and  next  to  that  a  strap ;  but  he 
was  not  without  some  capacity  for  teaching, 
and  some  faculty  of  understanding,  his  boys ;  he 
struck,  but  he  heard.  Some  modern  preceptors 
are  so  much  in  the  habit  of  talking  about  them- 
selves, that  it  is  with  difficulty  the  scholar  gets 
a  word  in.  There  is  a  charming  figure  of  the 
little  old  schoolmaster,  in  as  charming  a  picture 
by  Mr.  Mulready,  in  the  Sheepshanks'  Collection 
— a  spare,  pale,  thoughtful  pedagogue,  severe 
you  may  be  sure,  but  just,  and  willing  to  hear 
both  sides.  He  has  made  his  appearance  at  the 
close  of  a  fiercely  contested  bout  at  fisticuffs, 
and  is  solemnly  tweaking  the  boy  who  has  been 
denounced  by  his  schoolfellows  as  bully  and 
aggressor  in  the  fray,  by  the  ear.  That  boy's 
defence,  if  he  can  make  any,  will  be  listened  to, 
but  I  will  wager  that  ere  the  sun  goes  down — 
and  it  is  declining — he  will  be  led  off  to  the 
little  old  schoolmaster's  study  and  scourged. 
Now  and  then,  in  remote  country  places,  you 
may  still  come  upon  the  little  old  schoolmaster, 
in  rusty  black,  and  sometimes  with  a  red  nose, 
who  officiates  as  parish  clerk,  sings  a  capital 
comic  song,  has  written  a  satire  upon  the  squire, 
and  indites  love-letters  for  the  village  maidens. 
But  he  is  rapidly  ceding  to  the  influence  of  the 
trained  schoolmaster,  with  all  kinds  of  uucom- 
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fortable  certificates,  and  the  bloom  of  Privy 
Council  patronage  upon  him. 

And  the  little  old  doctor.  Ah  !  there  is  corn 
in  Egypt.  All  is  not  barren.  The  diminutive 
veteran  of  medical  science  still  flourishes.  I 
am  myself  one  of  the  most  prejudiced  of  mankind, 
and  I  confess  that  I  don't  like  my  doctors  when 
young,  or  large.  If  the  former,  I  ask  queru- 
lously what  they  know  about  my  stomach  ?  They 
are  not  old  enough  to  have  a  stomach  of  their  own. 
If  the  latter — if  they  run  large,  and  are  muscular 
and  good-looking — I  fancy  they  are  too  much 
occupied  in  boating,  or  cricketing,  or  spouting, 
or  riding,  or  flirting,  to  devote  the  proper  quota 
of  time  to  study  and  experiment.  I  have  known 
many  doctors  who  were  expert  photographers.  In 
my  captious  way,  I  always  contended  they  would 
have  been  much  better  employed  in  dissecting 
frogs.  We  want  a  doctor  to  know  all  about  the 
inside  of  things,  not  their  exterior.  May  he  not 
take  a  turn  at  his  camera  during  his  leisure 
time,  it  may  be  asked  ?  A  doctor  has  no  right  to 
any  leisure.  When  fatigued  with  study,  let  him 
seek  out  a  brother  medico  and  amicably  converse 
upon  the  arrangement  of  nuclei,  or  the  different 
processes  of  the  central  lamella  of  the  ethmoid 
bone.  Let  him  descant  on  frigorific  mixtures 
or  compound  mercurial  liniments.  Had  John 
Hunter  any  leisure  ?  Had  Astley  Cooper,  had 
Abernethy,  had  Bichat,  had  Esquirol  ?  Look 
at  that  wonderful  Monsieur  Majendie,  who,  in 
his  odd  moments,  vivisected  cats,  dogs,  and 
rabbits — pour  se  distraire  ! 

Again,  large  doctors  make  a  noise  in  the  sick- 
room, handle  you  roughly,  and  talk  loud.  Give 
me  a  little  old  man  for  a  physician.  I  don't 
care  if  he  be  old  enough  to  have  killed  my 
grandmother.  I  say,  when  I  am  sick,  "This 
withered  bright-eyed  little  old  Sage  has  brought 
hundreds  of  children  into  the  world,  has  seen 
hundreds  of  strong  men  die,  has  saved  hundreds 
of  others  who  were  in  worse  case  than  I.  Let 
him  work  his  will  with  me.  He  is  not  a  fool. 
He  must  have  seen  much,  learnt  much,  and 
must  know  more."  In  matters  of  surgery  I 
admit  that  I  don't  stand  out  for  age  and  size. 
When  amputation  be  unavoidable,  the  Colossus 
of  Rhodes  may  as  well  cut  off  your  leg  as  a 
pigmy. 

So  great  a  change  has  come — emphatically 
over  tliefaee — of  English  society  since  the  mo- 
mentous question  "  Why  shave  ?"  was  mooted 
some  twelve  years  since  in  Household  Words, 
that  very  nearly  all  the  ancient  landmarks  and 
types  of  outward  character  are  as  lost  as  the 
books  of  Livy.  When  I  .state  that  the  porter 
of  the  Strand  Union  Workhouse  in  London 
wears  a  luxuriant  beard,  that  pawnbrokers, 
railway  guards,  and  linendrapers'  assistants 
have  burst  out  in  moustaches,  and  that  my 
bootmaker  called  upon  me  the  other  morning 
with  a  "goatee,"  the  extent  to  which  abun- 
dant hairiness  has  changed  the  aspect  of  polite 
society  will  be  readily  understood.  Orson  is 
everywhere,  Valentine  nowhere.  Love  levels 
ranks ;  but  beards  give  to  modern  English 
humanity  as  uniform  a  facial  cast  as  may 


be  seen  in  that  famous  regiment  of  the 
Russian  guards  twelve  hundred  strong,  all  the 
privates  of  which  have  snub  noses,  and  the 
Seld-ofEcers  alone  are  permitted  to  be  nasally 
Roman.  The  little  old  gentlemen  one  meets  in 
easy  life,  have,  as  a  rule,'  abandoned  themselves 
to  the  beard  mania,  and  to  me  are  little  old 
gentlemen  no  more.  When  I  see  grizzled  beards ' 
wagging  beneath  their  little  noses  and  spec- 
tacles, my  thoughts  revert  with  anything  but 
favourable  impressions  to  the  gardens  of  the 
Zoological  Gardens,  and  the  inmates  of  certain 
cages  I  have  seen  there.  Upon  my  word,  I  saw 
a  little  old  Reverend,  Fellow  of  his  College, 
too,  with  a  beard,  but  three  weeks  since.  No 
wonder  that  Essays  and  Reviews  run  through 
so  many  editions,  and  that  heterodoxy  is  rife  in 
the  land ! 

By  little  old  men  I  do  not  mean  dwarfs. 
There  is  the  usual  number  of  those  afflicted 
persons  to  be  seen  about ;  and  an  elderly  dwarf 
is  the  usual  merry  sprightly  musical  little  fellow, 
or  else  the  (nearly  as  usual)  spiteful  malevolent 
snapping  and  snarling  little  nuisance.  No,  no  ; 
the  little  old  men  I  seek  and  so  rarely  find, 
are  the  dapper  symmetrical  clean-limbed  per- 
sonages who,  for  grinning  and  bowing,  for 
smirking  and  simpering,  for  fetching  ladies' 
cloaks  and  putting  on  their  own  goloshes, 
for  slapping  giants  on  the  back  even  if  they 
stand  on  tiptoe  to  do  it,  for  poking  people 
in  the  ribs,  and  seeing  the  hardest  drinkers  out 
at  a  carouse,  were  inimitable  and  unequalled. 
They  were  almost  always  valiant  little  men,  too, 
choleric,  peppery,  tremendous  fire-eaters,  often 
lugging  about  huge  cases  of  duelling-pistols. 
How  they  snapped  off  the  noses  of  tavern  waiters ! 
How  they  put  their  arms  a-kimbo  and  beat 
hackney-coachmen  off  their  own  ground,  by  slang- 
ing them  down !  In  argument  it  was  difficult 
to  find  a  match  for  the  little  old  men.  It  was  no 
use  taunting  them  with  "  the  infirmities  of  age," 
or  calling  them  dotards  and  fogies.  They 
weren't  infirm ;  they  didn't  dote ;  they  hadn't 
a  touch  of  fogeyism  about  them.  But  where 
does  one  find  the  active,  jaunty,  sarcastic 
little  old  man  now-a-days  ?  Large  limp  purse- 
mouthed  old  men  fill  the  bow-windows  of  clubs, 
wheezing  forth  platitudes  to  other  old  men.  Sad 
old  boys  maunder  in  drawing-rooms  or  grumble 
at  dinner-tables.  Dreary  old  peers,  six  feet 
bent  double,  rise  from  the  back  benches  of  their 
Lordships'  House,  and  deny  the  fact  of  the  sun 
having  risen  that  morning.  It  would  be 
libellous,  perhaps,  to  hint  that — well,  our  ves- 
tries— are  governed  by  knots  of  doddering  old 
men ;  but  it  is  undeniable,  I  think,  that  many 
really  clever  little  old  men  were  formerly  to  be 
found  in  the  Commons'  House  of  Parliament. 
Those  that  now  remain  are  few,  and  are  growing 
a  feeble  folk. 

Little  old  men  seemed  to  have  acquired  their 
vivacity,  as  old  port  wine  its  crust  and  flavour, 
by  long  keeping  and  careful  cellarage.  There  is, 
as  a  rule,  nothing  more  remarkable  in  a  little 
young  man  than  his  conceit.  As  for  little 
middle-aged  men,  they  frequently  keep  their 
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diminutive  size  a  secret  altogether.  It  is 
astonishing  how  many  middle-aged  men  are  not 
more  than  four  foot  nothing,  and  the  world,  even 
to  the  wives  of  their  bosoms,  are  not  in  the 
least  aware  of  the  fact.  Louis  le  Grand 
masqueraded  it  through  life  on  high-heeled 
shoes  and  in  a  towering  periwig;  and  it  was 
only  when  he  died  that  the  undertaker  first, 
and  Europe  afterwards,  discovered  that  he  was 
a  little  man.  Voltaire,  again,  was  not  half  so 
tall  as  he  gave  himself  out,  and  the  world  sup- 
posed him  to  be.  It  is  better,  perhaps,  that 
these  tilings  should  be  kept  secrets  of  state,  even 
from  ourselves.  It  is  not  good  to  find  out  too 
much  about  great  men — about  man  altogether  it 
may  be.  Are  we  anything  the  better  for  the 
information  imparted  to  us,  with  a  diabolic  sneer 
by  Swift,  that  "  man  is  only  a  forked  straddling 
animal  with  bandy  legs"? 

It  is  curious  to  contrast  the  images  handed 
down  to  us  of  the  illustrious  dead  who  were  of 
no  great  stature,  with  what  might  have  been 
their  semblance  had  they  become  old.  Alexander 
the  Great,  for  all  Apelles'  flattery,  was  a  little 
man.  Imagine  the  conqueror  of  Darius  as  both 
little  and  old !  Or,  more  suggestive  still,  picture 
to  yourself  Napoleon  the  First,  had  he  survived 
Sir  Hudson  Lowe — who,' by  the  way,  did  live  to 
be  old,  and  of  no  great  stature — as  a  little  old 
man — brisk,  alert,  snuffy,  and  with  a  scratch- 
wig  !  Not  that  little  old  kings  and  emperors  have 
been,  or  are,  rarities.  Sovereigns,  as  a  rule,  run 
small.  No  doubt  continual  preoccupation  in 
devising  beneficial  measures  for  their  subjects 
dries  them  up.  They  are  so  good  that  they  lose 
flesh.  The  weight  of  a  crown  contracts  their 
joints.  The  odour  of  incense — like  the  gin  given 
to  the  poor  little  children  of  acrobats — stops 
their  growth.  Turn  over  the  Almanach  de 
Gotha,  and  interleave  it  with  cartes  de  visite, 
and  you  will  find  the  majority  of  European 
sovereigns  to  be  below  the  average  size.  That 
long  Prince  Oscar  of  Sweden,  who  came  here  in 
May,  was  a  phenomenon  to  rank  in  a  museum 
by  the  side  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia's  colossal 
drum-major,  and  O'Brien,  the  Irish  giant.  Be- 
sides, was  not  his  Swedish  highness's  grand- 
father Bernadotte,  the  grenadier  ? 

The  mention  of  continental  potentates  reminds 
me  that  France  is  to  this  day  the  country  of  little 
old  men.  Still  at  the  Cafe  de  Foy,  and  other  good 
old  pigtail  establishments,  where  smoking  is  not 
permitted,  and  the  poisonous  absinthe  emits  no 
vapid  odour — still  in  Luxembourg  and  Tuileries 
gardens ;  in  salons  of  the  Fautmurg  St.  Ger- 
main; in  cabinets  de  lecture  hard  by  the 
Odeon,  do  you  meet  the  little  old  French- 
man with  his  cheerful  dried  chimpanzee  face,  his 
thatch  of  white  stubble,  his  snowy  neckerchief, 
the  red  ribbon  at  his  button-hole,  and  the  never- 
failing  snuff-box  in  his  hand,  ready  to  be  offered 
to  all  acquaintances.  In  his  youth  he  was  a 
Merveilleux,  a  Muscadin,  an  Incroyable.  He 
remembers  the  first  Empire,  the  two  Restora- 
tions, the  Hundred  Days.  He  was  a  page  to  the 
Heine  Horteuse,  perhaps ;  an  officer  in  Charles 
the  Tenth's  Royal  Guards,  probably.  He  ceased 


to  trouble  himself  with  politics  after  the  27th  of 
July,  1830.  At  the  monarchies,  republics,  and 
empires,  which  have  succeeded  that  convulsion, 
lie  shrugs  his  little  shoulders  with  philosophic 
indifference.  "  C'est  comme  ya,"  he  says.  He 
speaks  of  all  the  kings,  dictators,  marshals, 
ministers,  since  1830,  as  "  ces  Messieurs !"  Let 
us  lift  the  hat  to  this  little  old  Frenchman  with 
his  weazen  countenance  and  thin  legs,  his  agile 
courteous  ways.  He,  too,  is  fading  out.  A 
little  old  Frenchman  of  the  stock  once  gravely 
accounted  to  me  for  the  undeniable  ugliness 
and  boorishness  of  the  modern  Parisian  or 
"  Mossoo,"  by  asserting  that  he  was  the  uncon- 
scious offspring  of  the  Cossacks  who  formed 
part  of  the  army  of  occupation  in  1815.  It  is  a 
wise  child  that  knows  his  own  father.  Be  it 
as  it  may,  it  is  indubitable  that  the  graceful  and 
polite  little  old  Frenchman  —  perfectly  well 
known  in  English  society  forty  years  ago  as  the 
emigrant  chevalier  who  taught  dancing  and  the 
languages  in  ladies'  boarding  schools,  who  was 
as  gallant  as  Dunois,  and  as  chivalrous  as  Bayard, 
and  lived  contentedly  on  twopence-halfpenny  a 
day,  is  on  the  wane. 

Your  little  old  men  abroad,  live,  when  they 
are  to  be  found  extant  at  all,  to  a  prodigious 
age.  They  seem  to  be  subject  to  the  same 
mummifying  influences  as  the  bodies  of  the 
old  monks  in  Sicily.  They  grow  very  yellow, 
very  withered,  their  bones  seem  to  crack  as  they 
walk,  but  they  don't  die.  Take  my  friend  Es- 
tremadura,  for  instance.  I  have  known  Seilor 
Ramon  de  Estremadura  ever  since  I  can  remem- 
ber the  knowledge  of  anything.  That  Hidalgo 
knew  my  papa,  and  he  has  been  dead  five-and- 
thirty  years.  Estremadura  was  so  old  when  I 
was  a  child,  that  the  nurses  used  to  frighten  me 
with  him.  I  have  met  him  off  and  on,  in  almost 
every  capital  in  Europe.  Only  this  summer, 
drinking  tea  with  certain  friends,  there  came  a 
brisk  though  tremulous  little  double  knock  at 
the  door.  "  Ecoutez,"  cried  the  lady  of  the 
house ;  "  that  surely  is  Estremadura's  knock." 
Estremadura!  There  was  a  cry  of  derisive 
amazement.  Everybody  agreed  that  he  had 
been  dead  ten  years.  Somebody  had  seen  an 
account  of  his  funeral  in  the  newspapers.  But 
the  door  opened,  and  Estremadura  made  his 
appearance.  He  was  the  same  as  ever.  The 
same  yellow  face,  black  bead-like  eyes,  innume- 
rable wrinkles,  fixed  grin :  the  same  straw  hat, 
grass-green  coat,  white  trousers,  and  brg  stick — • 
his  unvarying  costume  ever  since  I  had  known 
him.  "  How  you  do  ?"  was  his  salutation  to  me. 
"  Ver  well  since  I  saw  you  lasse?"  I  had  not 
seen  him  for  fifteen  years.  He  chatted  and 
talked  and  drank  tea.  He  was  asked  whence 
he  had  come  ?  From  Rome.  Whither  he  was 
going  ?  To  Stockholm.  He  was  charming ; 
yet  we  could  not  help  feeling,  all  of  us,  as 
though  we  were  sitting  in  the  presence  of  a 
facetious  phantom,  of  a  jocular  ghost.  It  was 
rather  a  relief  when  he  skipped  away,  and  was 
seen  no  more.  I  wonder  whether  he  will  ever 
turn  up  again.  It  is  clear  that  Estremadura  is 
ninety,  if  he  be  a  day  old ;  yet  I  dare  say  he 
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will  read  the  account  of  my  death,  if  anybody 
takes  the  trouble  to  advertise  that  fact  in  the 
newspapers,  and  say,  "  Aha  !  and  so  he  die.  Eh  ! 
I  knew  his  good  papa  ver  well." 

Surely  we  should  be  careful  in  keeping  up  the 
breed  of  little  old  men  at  home  as  well  as  abroad. 
To  me  they  are  infinitely  more  agreeable  than 
big  men,  young  or  old.  But  they  are  dwindling 
away,  they  are  vanishing  fast.  The  little  old 
ticket-porters,  with  their  white  aprons,  are  being 
superseded  by  burly  middle-aged  messengers,  or 
else  by  bearded  commissionaires.  Artists  get 
into  the  Academy  before  they  are  forty ;  and 
the  little  old  painter  who  remembers  Northcote, 
and  to  whom  the  Princess  Amelia  sat  for  her 
portrait,  is  a  rara  avis.  Among  the  City  com- 
panies you  sometimes  light  upon  wardens  and 
members  of  the  court  of  assistants,  who  are 
little  old  men  of  the  true  stamp.  But  their 
numbers  are  waxing  small,  and  it  must  be  written 
of  them,  "  Here  lie." 

I  own  there  is  one  class  of  little  old  men 
whom  I  could  well  spare  from  the  stage  of  ex- 
istence. I  mean  the  half-palsied,  shrivelled,  wo- 
begoue  little  grey  atomies  in  blue  smocks  and 
corduroy  shorts,  and  ribbed  stockings  on  their 
shrunken  shanks,  whom  the  metropolitan  boards 
of  guardians  send  out  to  sweep  the  streets.  They 
are  always  in  imminent  danger  of  being  run  over. 
They  always  sweep  the  refuse  the  wrong  way. 
It  is  terrible  to  look  at  their  poor  old  faces  and 
bleary  eyes,  full  of  drowsy  woe,  blank  misery, 
inane  despair.  "  No  Hope,  and  there  never  has 
been  any  these  seventy  years ;"  these  words  seem 
legibly  inscribed  on  the  bands  round  their  oil- 
skin hats.  These  little  old  men  are  a  fear  and  a 
wonder  to  me,  and  in  decency  and  mercy  I  think 
they  should  not  be  allowed  to  drift  about  in  the 
great  river  of  London  street  life. 

PARIS  CAFES  AND  CABARETS. 

IT  is  no  wonder  that  Paris  should  be  called 
the  city  of  a  hundred  thousand  cafes,  when  one 
reads  a  confession  of  faith  like  that  which  fol- 
lows :  "  To  live,  to  think,  to  eat  and  drink,  to 
love,  to  suffer  and  die  at  home,  are  things  which 
we  Frenchmen  find  excessively  boring  and  in- 
convenient. We  require  publicity,  broad  day- 
light, the  street,  the  cabaret;  well  or  ill,  we 
desire  to  exhibit  ourselves  from  home ;  to  talk, 
be  happy  or  wretched,  to  satisfy  all  the  wants 
of  our  vanity  or  our  nature,  to  love  or  weep  out 
of  doors,  is  a  necessity  of  our  existence;  we 
delight  in  attitudinising,  in  making  shows  of 
ourselves,  in  having  a  public,  an  audience,  wit- 
nesses of  our  lives." 

M.  Alfred  Delvau,  the  author  of  a  volume, 
lately  published,  bearing  the  title  of  Histoire 
Anecdotique  des  Cafes  et  Cabarets  de  Paris,  it 
is  who  makes  this  confession.  He  describes, 
with  considerable  vivacity,  the  inner  life  of  a 
great  number  of  these  places  of  Parisian  resort, 
as  they  exist  at  the  present  moment.  In  this 
research  of  his,  aided  by  some  recent  personal 
experience,  we  propose  to  follow  him. 


Some  of  the  most  celebrated  cafes  of  former 
days  are  gone,  but  where  one  has  disappeared 
scores  have  risen.  Amongst  those  which  the 
traveller  of  twenty — even  of  ten  years — ago 
will  miss,  are:  The  Cafe  de  Paris  on  the 
Boulevart  des  Italiens,  once  the  most  re- 
nowned in  Paris;  the  Cabaret  de  la  Mere 
Saguet  at  the  barrier  du  Maine,  a  literary 
and  artistic  haunt  which  Victor  Hugo  and 
Alexandre  Dumas,  Tony  Johannot  and"  David 
d' Angers,  were  in  the  habit  of  frequenting  ;  the 
Cafe  St.  Agnes  in  the  Rue  Jean  Jacques  Rous- 
seau, the  place  of  assembly  of  Flocon,  Caussi- 
diere,  and  other  republicans  ;  the  Cafe  d'Agues- 
seau  in  the  Place  du  Palais  de  Justice,  where, 
in  full  costume,  the  lawyers  leisurely  ate  their 
breakfasts  while  their  clients  counted  the 
minutes  in  the  Salle  des  pas  Perdus ;  the  Cafe 
Cuisinier  on  the  Place  St.  Andre  des  Arts — 
the  site  of  the  superb  Fontaine  St.  Michel,  one 
of  the  latest  embellishments  of  Paris — where 
Napoleon  breakfasted  incognito  with  Marshal 
Duroc,  and  where,  when  the  mauvais  quart 
d'heure  arrived,  neither  of  them  had  a  sou  in 
his  pocket  to  settle  the  score;  the  Cafe  des 
Arts  in  the  Rue  Coq  St.  Honore,  the  place  of 
predilection  of  some  literary  men;  the  Cafe 
Achille  on  the  Boulevart  du  Temple,  to  which 
the  actors  of  that  quarter  resorted;  the 
Estaminet  de  1'Epi-scie  —  founded  originally 
by  a  retired  grocer  fatally  addicted  to  punning 
— on  the  same  boulevarts,  a  sort  of  "tapis 
franc,"  where  theatrical  checks  were  sold;  and 
some  others  more  or  less  noted,  whose  history 
is  to  be  found  in  the  Paris  guides  of  the  last 
fifty  years. 

It  is  a  moot  question  with  strangers  in  Paris 
whether  they  shall  first  visit  the  Boulevarts  or 
the  Palais  Royal,  but  the  latter  generally  has 
the  call.  It  shall  take  precedence  on  this  occa- 
sion, on  account  of  the  Cafe  de  la  Rotonde,  which 
is,  perhaps,  the  oldest,  and  certainly  the  best 
known  in  the  capital.  It  was  originally  called 
the  Cafe  du  Caveau,  because  it  was  built  in  a 
hollow  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  garden 
of  the  Palais  Royal,  and  was  approached  by  steps 
that  led  down  to  it.  At  that  time  the  proprietor 
was  M.  Dubuisson,  and  the  cafe  was  famous  then 
as  now  for  its  excellent  ices.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  century  this  designation  was 
changed,  in  consequence  of  the  garden  being 
made  level ;  the  inequality  was  filled  up,  and 
the  Cafe  du  Caveau  became  the  Cafe  du  Perron ; 
but  this  name  did  not  last  long,  for  Cuisinier, 
the  new  proprietor,  desiring  to  turn  the  space 
in  front  of  his  house  to  account,  obtained  per- 
mission to  erect  a  semicircular  pavilion,  such  as 
we  now  see,  and  christened  it  the  Cafe  de  la 
Rotonde.  This  appellation,  however,  was  again 
altered  by  the  loyal  or  political  enthusiasm  of 
Cuisinier,  who,  on  the  day  of  the  signature  of 
the  peace  of  Amiens — March  25,  1802 — substi- 
tuted that  of  Pavilion  de  la  Paix,  words  still 
inscribed  on  the  building;  but  words  utterly 
neglected,  and  of  no  greater  efficacy  than  the 
peace  itself;  for,  in  spite  of  its  formal  baptism, 
the  cafe  has  never  been  called  anything  but  La 
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Rotonde.  Its  present  proprietor,  M.  Loyet, 
lias  converted  it  into  an  elegant  building, 
beautifully  decorated.  This  cafe  has  one  pecu- 
liarity :  you  can  neither  smoke  in  it,  nor  play  at 
any  kind  of  game ;  and  a  few  years  since  it  pos- 
sessed another,  in  the  magnificent  bass  voice  of 
one  of  its  waiters.  His  name  was  Lafont,  but 
everybody  called  him  Lablache,  on  account  of 
the  compass  and  depth  of  his  tones,  which  lite- 
rally made  the  cups  dance  when  pouring  out  the 
coffee  he  said:  "Pas  d'creme,  mossieu?"  For 
fear  of  wearing  out  his  voice — of  which  he 
was  uncommonly  proud — Lafont  performed  his 
functions  only  for  six  months  in  the  year,  gain- 
ing enough  in  the  summer  to  live  upon  during 
the  winter.  An  old  lady  of  rank,  being  struck 
by  the  stentorian  quality  of  his  organ,  induced 
him  to  leave  the  cafe  and  enter  the  Conserva- 
toire, that  he  might  become  famous  as  a  singer; 
but  he  did  not  take  to  regular  study,  sighed 
for  his  white  apron,  returned  to  the  Rotonde, 
xind  resumed  his  old  calling.  Melancholy  after- 
wards seized  upon  him,  and  he  died  in  a  mad- 
liouse. 

The  Palais  Royal  boasts  another  cafe  nearly 
as  ancient  as  the  Rotonde,  and  of  greater  his- 
torical celebrity  :  this  is  the  Cafe  de  Foy,  which 
does  not  take  its  name,  as  many  suppose,  from 
the  famous  general,  but  on  account  of  its  having 
been  founded  by  M.  de  Foy,  an  old  officer, 
retired  from  the  army  in  the  reign  of  Louis  the 
Fifteenth,  who  opened  it  in  3749,  on  the  first 
floor  of  one  of  the  houses  on  the  side  nearest  to 
the  Rue  de  Richelieu.  The  stone  galleries  were 
not  then  built,  but  a  private  staircase  led  from 
the  Cafe  de  Foy  to  the  entrance  to  the  Allee  des 
Marronniers,  where  the  proprietor  wished  to 
sell  refreshments  also,  but  he  could  not  obtain 
permission  to  do  so.  His  successor,  Joussereau 
(or  Josserand),  had  a  very  pretty  wife — so  pretty 
that  she  was  called  La  belle  Limonadiere — and 
the  Duke  of  Orleans  (Egalite)  hearing  of  her 
beauty,  went  to  eat  an  ice  at  the  Cafe  de  Foy. 
This  ice,  or  probably  Madame  Joussereau,  set  his 
head  on  fire,  and  he  repeated  his  visits  ;  which 
the  fair  Limonadiere  took  advantage  of  to  beg 
the  license  to  sell  refreshments  in  the  Allee  des 
Marronniers,  on  the  site  of  which  was  after- 
wards constructed  the  Galerie  Montpensier. 
When  this  gallery  was  built,  the  Cafe  de  Foy  de- 
scended from  the  first  to  the  ground  floor,  and 
established  itself  where  we  now  find  it.  It  was 
out  of  this  quiet-looking  place  which,  like  Pallas 
issuing  all  armed  from  the  brain  of  Jupiter,  the 
revolution  of  1789  went  forth,  in  the  person 
of  Camille  Desmoulins,  when,  on  the  12th  of 
July  of  that  year,  he  harangued  a  tumultuous 
assemblage  in  the  garden  of  the  Palais  Royal. 
"Mounted  upon  a  table" — it  is  Desmoulins 
himself  who  speaks — "  I  said,  '  Citizens,  not  a 
moment  must  be  lost !  I  have  just  come  from 
Versailles ;  M.  Necker  is  dismissed.  This  dis- 
missal is  the  tocsin  of  a  Saint-Bartholomew  of 
patriots.  This  evening  all  the  German  and 
Swiss  battalions  will  issue  from  the  Champ  de 
Wars  to  slay  us;  we  have  but  one  resource,  to 
rush  to  arms  and  adopt  cockades  by  which  to 


recognise  each  other.'  Tears  were  in  my  eyes, 
and  I  spoke  with  a  vehemence  I  cannot  describe. 
My  words  were  received  with  overwhelming 
applause.  I  continued :  '  What  colour  will  you 
wear  ?'  Some  one  cried,  '  Choose  for  us !' 
'  Shall  it  be  green,  the  colour  of  hope,  or  blue, 
the  colour  of  American  liberty  and  democracy  ?' 
Several  voices  cried,  '  Green,  the  colour  of 
hope !'  Then  I  exclaimed,  '  My  friends,  the 
signal  is  given  !  I  see  the  spies  and  satellites 
of  the  police  before  me  ;  but  at  least  I  will  not 
fall  alive  into  their  hands  !'  Then,  drawing 
two  pistols  from  my  pocket,  I  said,  '  Let  every 
citizen  follow  my  example  !'  I  descended  from 
the  table  and  was  smothered  with  embraces; 
some  pressed  me  to  their  hearts,  others  bathed 
my  face  with  their  tears,  and  one  citizen  of  Tou- 
louse, fearing  for  my  life,  refused  to  abandon 
me.  They  brought  me  green  ribbons ;  I  first 
fixed  one  in  my  breast,  and  distributed  the  rest 
to  those  who  surrounded  me."  Two  days  after- 
wards the  Bastille  was  taken. 

The  Cafe  Lembliu  is  another  illustration  of 
the  Palais  Royal ;  but,  to  find  it,  you  must  recon- 
noitre from  the  garden  and  ascend  to  the  first 
floor.  It  was  first  opened  in  1805,  and  owes  its 
name  to  a  waiter  of  the  Cafe  de  la  Rotonde.  At 
first  it  was  nothing  but  a  poor  second-rate  place, 
kept  by  a  person  named  Peron ;  but  Lemblin 
having  bought  the  cafe  very  cheaply,  employed 
the  architect  Alavoine — he  who  built  the  extinct 
plaster  elephant  in  the  Place  de  la  Bastille — to 
decorate  it.  At  that  time  it  was  on  the  ground 
floor — occupied  now  bya  ready-made  clothes-shop 
— immediately  above  the  Cafe  des  Aveugles ;  it 
soon  became  fashionable,  and  in  1814  was  in 
great  vogue.  In  the  daytime  artists  and  men  of 
letters  took  their  coffee  and  chocolate  there — 
Jouy,  the  Hermit  of  the  Chaussee  d'Antin, 
Boieldieu,  the  composer,  and  Brillat-Savarin,  the 
author  of  the  Physiologic  du  Gout,  being  among 
the  number ;  in  the  evening  the  military  thronged 
to  the  tables,  the  "  immortalised"  General  Cam- 
bronne  being  there  to  affirm  or  deny  the  memor- 
able words  ascribed  to  him  at  the  battle  of  Wa- 
terloo, that  the  Guards  die,  but  don't  surrender. 
In  the  following  year  the  Cafe  Lemblin  became 
celebrated  for  the  number  of  duels  which  were 
originated  there  between  officers  of  the  royal  army 
and  soldiers  of  the  empire.  Scarcely  a  day  passed 
without  its  "partie  carree" — the  frequenters  of 
the  cafe  having  scarcely  any  other  object  than 
the  amiable  one  of  provoking  each  other  to  fight. 
This  belligerent  reputation  has  long  since  sub- 
sided, and,  though  the  pupils  of  the  Polytechnic 
School  keep  up  the  traditions  of  the  place — by 
talking  of  the  duels  of  the  olden  time — the  chief 
attraction  of  the  Cafe  Lembiiu  is  the  excellent 
coffee  you  get  there. 

Close  to  the  Palais  Royal,  but  not  in  it,  nor 
at  present  where  it  originally  stood,  is  the  Cafe 
de  la  Regence,  the  head-quarters  of  chess.  This 
cafe  dates  from  the  year  1718,  and  derives  its 
name  from  the  epoch.  It  seems  to  have  been 
chosen  by  common  consent,  from  the  day  of  its 
foundation,  as  the  arena  for  those  duels  which 
do  no  greater  harm  than  consume  an  enormous 
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deal  of  time  that  might  haply  be  employed 
to  less  advantage.  Here  Philidor,  the  king 
of  chess  of  that  day,  Avas  enthroned,  having 
for  one  of  his  most  constant  antagonists  the 
philosopher  Jean  Jacques,  who  was  always 
beaten  and  always  lost  his  temper.  In  a  long 
list  of  players  appear  the  names  of  Diderot, 
Voltaire,  D'Alemberfc,  the  Duke  de  Richelieu, 
Marmontel,  Marshal  Saxe,  Chamfort,  Bernardin 
de  St.  Pierre,  the  Emperor  Joseph  the  Second, 
and  another  philosopher  who  deserved  the  title 
more  than  Rousseau — the  illustrious  Benjamin 
Franklin.  The  Cafe  de  la  Regence  declined 
during  the  troublous  times  of  the  French  re- 
public, but  by  degrees  it  was  re-peopled.  At 
a  later  period  came  Deschappelles,  De  la  Bour- 
donnaye,  De  Forbin,  Lacreteile,  Fontaine,  and  a 
host  of  other  modern  notabilities— Alfred  de 
Musset  being  not  the  least  celebrated.  But 
there  are  things  more  disturbative  than  even  a 
revolution,  and  that  which  displaced  the  Cafe 
de  la  Regence  was  renovation.  The  decree 
went  forth  to  unite  the  Tuileries  to  the  Louvre, 
and,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  the  Place  du 
Palais  Royal  was  swept  away.  With  it  went 
the  stronghold  of  chess — not,  however,  to  be 
removed  very  far  off :  a  newer  and  more  elegant 
asylum  for  the  disciples  of  Palamedes  being 
erected  in  the  Rue  St.  Honore,  immediately 
opposite  the  open  space,  close  to  the  Theatre- 
Frai^ais,  formed  by  the  demolition  of  one  side 
of  the  old  Rue  du  Rempart.  M.  Delvau,  who 
supplies  these  particulars  concerning  the  Cafe  de 
la  Regence,  makes  some  remarks  on  chess-play- 
ing, which  he  characterises  as  a  kind  of  "  cold 
madness,"  and  which,  though  not  very  flattering 
to  lovers  of  "the  noble  game,"  are,  perhaps, 
worth  transcribing.  "  Certainly,"  he  says,  "  it 
is  better  to  pass  eight  hours  by  the  clock  in 
pushing  backwards  and  forwards  bits  of  wood, 
ivory,  pasteboard,  or  bone,  without  uttering  a 
single  word,  without  bit  or  sup — yes,  this  is  a 
hundred  times  better  than  employing  all  those 
hours  in  calumniating  one's  neighbour ;  but  I 
may  be  permitted  to  believe  that  an  intelligent 
man  has  other  functions  to  fulfil,  and  other 
duties  to  perform,  than  chess-playing  or  ca- 
lumny. The  calumniator  is  a  scoundrel,  but 
the  chess-player  is  an  useless  member  of  society, 
and  we  all  ot  us  have  some  useful  task  to  per- 
form." 

Akin  to  the  Cafe  de  la  Regence  is  the  Cafe 
Procope,  in  the  Rue  de  1'Ancienne  Comedie,  on 
the  south  side  of  the  Seine.  Coffee  was  ori- 
ginally sold  in  Paris  in  1669,  at  the  shop  of 
an  Armenian  named  Pascal,  but  the  trade  lan- 
guished after  his  death,  and  was  almost  extinct, 
when  a  Sicilian,  one  Procopio  (whose  name  was 
Gallicised  into  Procope),  revived  the  establish- 
ment of  Pascal  at  No.  13,  in  the  street  which 
was  then  called  the  Rue  de  la  Comedie.  This 
was  in  1724,  and  the  best  company  soon  gathered 
at  the  Cafe  Procope,  including  noblemen,  acade- 
micians, philosophers,  and  the  guards  of  the 
king.  There,  were  to  be  seen  Voltaire,  Des- 
touches,  Piron,  J.  B.  Rousseau,  Fontenelle, 
Crebillon,  Diderot,  and  many  more  literary 


stars.  The  actors  also  flocked  thither,  and 
certain  literary  farmers-general ;  for  such  there 
were.  To  Procope,  the  founder,  succeeded 
Coltelli,  who  assumed  the  former  name,  and 
in  his  time  the  following  seer  ^  occurred  :  Poul- 
lain  de  St.  Foix,  a  writer  of  dramas  which 
have  not  kept  possession  of  the  stage,  entered 
the  Cafe  Procope  one  day  in  a  very  bad  humour 
— one  of  his  pieces  having  probably  been  hissed 
the  evening  before.  Following  him  closely 
came  one  of  the  king's  guards,  who  desired  that 
a  cup_  of  cafe  au  lait  and  a  roll  might  be  brought 
for  his  dinner.  "  That's  a  poor  dinner !"  mut- 
tered St.  Foix — an  expression  which  the  guards- 
man either  did  not  or  would  not  hear.  When  a 
man  is  out  of  temper  a  trifle  aggravates  him, 
and  St.  Foix  continued  to  harp  on  the  same 
theme,  each  time  louder  than  before ;  until  the 
guardsman,  compelled  at  last  to  take  some  notice 
of  what  he  supposed  was  meant  for  an  insult, 
looked  up  angrily  at  the  author,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  awing  him  to  silence.  "  You  won't  pre- 
vent me,  however,"  said  St.  Foix,  "from  think- 
ing that  a  cup  of  coffee  and  a  roll  are  a  poor 
dinner.  Yes,"  he  continued,  more  warmly,  "a 
cup  of  coffee  and  a  roll  are  a  very  poor  dinner." 
On  this  the  guardsman  rose  from  his  seat,  and 
significantly  pointing  to  his  sword,  quitted  the 
room.  Everybody  wore  a  sword  in  those  days, 
and  St.  Foix,  author  as  he  was,  had  no  objection 
to  draw  his  weapon.  He  followed  the  guards- 
man into  the  tennis-court  hard  by,  and  after  a 
few  thrusts  was  wounded  in  the  arm.  His  ad- 
versary then  courteously  approached  him,  ex- 
pecting the  amende  honorable,  when  to  his  as- 
tonishment St.  Foix  observed :  "  Yes,  sir,  I 
maintain  that  a  cup  of  coffee  and  a  roll  make  a 
very  poor  dinner !"  The  guardsman  was  on  the 
point  of  renewing  hostilities,  when  the  noise  of 
their  quarrel  having  attracted  several  persons, 
two  of  the  marshal's  guard  interfered,  took  pos- 
session of  their  swords,  and  conducted  the  com- 
batants before  the  Duke  de  Noailles,  the  senior 
marshal  of  France.  Called  upon  to  explain,  the 
guardsman  said  that  St.  Foix  had  insulted  him 
several  times,  even  after  the  duel ;  but  he  was  in- 
terrupted by  the  pertinacious  author:  "My  lord," 
lie  exclaimed,  "  I  had  no  intention  of  insulting 
this  gentleman,  whom  I  consider  a  brave  man 
and  a  gallant  soldier ;  but  even  your  rank 
will  not  prevent  me  from  saying  that  a  cup 
of  coffee  and  a  roll  are  a  very  poor,  shabby, 
sneaking,  miserable  dinner  !"  The  Duke  de 
Noailles  burst  out  laughing,  every  one  laughed, 
and  so  did  Louis  the  Fifteenth  when  he 
heard  the  story.  Thus  the  affair  ended;  but 
if  the  poor  guardsman's  pay  had  been  in- 
creased it  would  have  had  a  more  satisfactory 
termination. 

There  is  rivalry  at  the  Cafe  de  Procope  with 
the  Cafe  de  la  Regence  as  to  chess,  and  dominoes 
are  in  great  vogue  there — one  tremendous  match 
being  recorded,  which  lasted  two  years,  the 
players  being  M.  Renard,  the  bookseller,  and 
M.  Dantzell,  engraver  to  the  Mint.  Amongst 
the  special  visitors  of  the  Cafe  Procope  is  a  mys- 
terious nameless  personage,  known  as  "The 
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Teaman."  Every  night,  precisely  at  the  mid- 
night hour,  the  Teaman  mixes  his  own  Souchong 
and  Hyson,  to  the  great  admiration  of  surround- 
ing coffee-drinkers,  who,  like  most  Frenchmen, 
look  upon  the  beverage  as  a  bitter,  styptic,  and 
disagreeable  mixture. 

There  are  more  cafes  on  the  Boulevarts  than 
along  any  other  continuous  line  of  street  in 
Paris ;  but,  as  the  greater  part  of  the  theatres 
are  there,  and  as  they  form  a  lounge  or  drive 
which  almost  surrounds  the  city,  this  is  only 
natural.  Not  many  of  them,  however,  are  his- 
torical, though  if  all  could  be  told  that  has 
taken  place  within  them,  few  histories  would 
be  more  amusing.  The  Cafe  Tortoni  has  sou- 
venirs of  great  men  who  were  its  habitues  : 
Prince  Talleyrand  foremost  amongst  them,  who, 
with  his  fashionable  friend,  Montrond  the 
Brummel  of  Paris,  constantly  went  there  to 
see  the  famous  Spolar  play  at  billiards.  This 
man,  originally  a  lawyer  at  Rennes,  exchanged 
the  coif  for  the  cue,  and  ceasing  to  aspire  to 
legal  dignity  became  professor  of  billiards, 
Tortoni  giving  him  bed  and  board.  On  one 
occasion,  Talleyrand  backed  him  for  forty 
thousand  francs  to  play  against  one  of  his 
friends,  a  receiver-general  of  the  department 
of  the  Vosges,  who  prided  himself  on  his  pro- 
ficiency in  the  game.  Spolar  easily  won  the 
match. 

It  often  happens — nine  times  out  of  ten,  in- 
deed— that  the  first  projectorof  an  undertaking  is 
not  the  one  who  profits  by  it.  This  was  the  case 
witli  Velloni,  the  Neapolitan,  who  came  to  Paris 
in  1798,  and  set  up  an  establishment  for  ices  at 
the  corner  of  the  Rue  Taitbout,  on  the  Boule- 
vart  Italien,  and  in  other  parts  of  Paris.  Though 
the  novelty  pleased,  Velloni's  affairs  did  not 
prosper,  and  Tortoni,  one  of  his  assistants,  be- 
came his  successor,  with  what  success  all  the 
world  knows.  The  popularity  of  this  cafe  is, 
indeed,  so  great,  that  when  two  Frenchmen  meet 
a  thousand  leagues  from  France,  and  appoint 
a  place  for  meeting  again,  their  rendezvous  is 
sure  to  be  at  Tortoni's.  A  few  years  ago  the 
Cafe  de  Paris  used  to  be  an  almost  equally  cele- 
brated try  sting-place,  but  when  we  looked  for  it 
the  other  day,  a  tailor's  shop  occupied  the  site. 
One  of  the  most  curious  types  of  the  Cafe  Tor- 
toni used  to  be  a  waiter  named  Prevost,  whose 
back  was  as  supple  as  his  conscience,  and  who 
always  bowed  to  the  ground  when  he  spoke  to 
a  customer,  with  "  Pardon  !  pardon  !  mille  fois 
pardon.  Has  Monsieur  had  the  kindness  to 
desire  anything?"  In  handing  back  change, 
Prevost  generally  kept  the  greater  part,  and, 
if  reminded  of  the  fact,  would  bow  as  low 
as  before,  and  once  more  beg  a  thousand  par- 
dons. 

The  Cafe  Riche,  not  a  hundred  yards  from 
Tortoni's,  is  the  beau  ideal  of  a  Parisian  cafe" 
of  the  present  day,  and  is  frequented  by  the 
best  literary  and  artistical  society,  who  are 
careless  what  they  pay.  The  list,  if  cited, 
would  comprise  the  names  of  every  novelist, 
feuilletoniste,  and  artist,  of  any  pretension ;  and 
more  witty  sayings  fly  about  of  an  evening  at 


the  Cafe  Riche  than  are  uttered  in  all  the  Paris 
alons  put  together.  The  Cafe  des  Varietes  is  an- 
other agreeable  lounge,  where  the  frequenters 
are  more  exclusively  dramatic,  though  journal- 
ism is  also  fully  represented.  It  is  not  often 
that  a  Parisian  cafe  has  a  reputation  for  dul- 
ness,  but,  according  to  M.  Delvau,  the  Cafe 
Cardinal,  at  the  corner  of  the  Rue  Richelieu, 
boasts,  in  this  respect,  a  bad  pre-eminence. 
"  They  play,"  he  says,  "  at  chess  and  dominoes 
here,  apparently  the  same  as  at  other  cafes. 
But  this  is  only  a  pretext.  You  may  pass  the 
Cafe  Cardinal  about  twelve  or  one  o'clock,  on 
your  way  to  the  Bourse  or  elsewhere.  You 
pay  your  visits  or  execute  your  business,  and 
you  pass  by  again,  and  see  precisely  the  same 
people  and  in  the  same  attitudes  you  saw  at 
first.  There  they  are,  seated  before  a  demi- 
tasse,  which  has  marked  all  the  degrees  of  the 
thermometer,  before  a  chope  of  beer  which  gets 
staler  and  staler,  before  a  stagnant  glass  of 
lemonade,  before  a  petit-verre  that  is  at  last 
drained  to  the  uttermost  drop.  All  their  time 
seems  to  be  passed  in  disputing  about  the 
merits  of  public  men — artists,  actors,  and  others 
— none  of  which  they  recognise." 

For  other  specimens  of  the  genuine  French 
cafe,  the  visitor  may  be  commended  to  the 
Cafe  du  Helder,  where  there  are  no  end 
of  billiard-tables,  to  the  Cafe  Veron,  to  the 
Cafe  de  Suede,  and  to  several  more  on  these 
same  Boulevarts;  but,  if  the  visitor  be  an 
Englishman,  his  own  instincts  will  lead  him 
to  Hill's  Tavern,  on  the  Boulevart  des  Ca- 
puoines.  Everything  specially  English  is  to  be 
had  there — roast  beef,  pickled  salmon,  rump- 
steak  pudding,  York  ham,  Wiltshire  bacon, 
Cheddar  cheese,  pale  ale,  and  double  stout. 
But  there  is  another  peculiarity  at  Hill's  Tavern, 
which  consists  in  the  nomenclature  and  deco- 
ration of  the  cabinets  particuliers,  or  private 
supper-rooms.  Over  the  door  of  each  of  these 
privileged  apartments  appears  the  portrait  of 
some  great  poet,  English,  French,  Spanish, 
German,  or  Italian ;  so,  according  to  the  mood 
you  may  chance  to  be  in,  you  may  sup  with 
Shakespeare,  Calderon,  Byron,  Moliere,  Dante, 
or  Ariosto. 

All  the  cafes  which  have  been  enumerated  are 
frequented  by  those  who  mix  more  or  less  in 
good  society ;  but  some  remain  to  be  mentioned 
where  the  guests,  however  joyous  and  hearty, 
are  not  exaclly  the  sort  of  people  you  are  in  the 
habit  of  sitting  down  with  after  dinner.  The  word 
"  cafe,"  indeed,  is  not  their  designation — "  esta- 
minet"  or  "  cabaret"  supplying  its  place.  La 
Californie  stands  at  the  head  of  this  class.  The 
locus  in  quo  of  this  establishment  is  somewhere 
between  the  Rue  la  Vanvres  and  the  Chaussee 
du  Maine,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  14th  Arron- 
dissement  of  Paris,  a  little  to  the  south  of  the 
cemetery  of  Mont  Parnasse,  and  not  far  west- 
ward from  the  Barrier  d'Enfer.  To  reach  it  from 
the  Chaussee  du  Maine  you  turn  down  the  Rue 
de  Vanvres,  keeping  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the 
street,  and  after  passing  some  dirty  dilapidated 
houses  washed  with  yellow  ochre,  garnished 
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with  green  shutters,  and  numbered  in  gigantic 
black  figures,  you  reach  a  muddy  unpaved  alley, 
at  the  further  extremity  of  which,  with  one  court 
in  front  of  and  another  behind  it — the  former 
proudly  called  a  garden — stands  La  Californie, 
otherwise  L'Estaminet  des  Pieds  Humides,  be- 
cause the  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  go  there 
have  a  habit  of  standing  at  their  meals  instead 
of  sitting  down  to  them.  The  principal  refectory 
is  an  immense  room  on  the  ground  floor,  to  reach 
which  you  must  first  pass  through  the  kitchen, 
where  the  wife  of  the  proprietor,  Madame  Cadet, 
sits  enthroned.    This  kitchen  reveals  the  nature 
of  the  dainties  served  up  to  the  Californians, 
which  you  would  probably  not  recognise  if  you 
saw  them  after  the  process  of  cookery,  though 
only  one  form  is  adopted,  that  which  is  popu- 
larly called  fricot,  and  is  applied  indiscriminately 
to  beef,  veal,  mutton,  and  potatoes.     It  is  the 
quantity  rather  than  the  quality  of  the  food 
eaten  at  La  Californie  which  most  distinguishes 
that  place  of  popular  resort.     Here  is  an  ac- 
count of  its  consumption :  five  thousand  portions 
of  meat  daily,  for  which  one  ox,  several  calves, 
and  half  a  dozen  sheep  are  sacrificed ;  and  eight 
pieces  (or  barrels)  of  wine,  of  the  kind  called 
"  blue."     In  the  course  of  the  year  one  thousand 
setiers,  or  twelve  thousand  bushels,  of  haricot 
beans,  and  twice  the  quantity  of  potatoes,  toge- 
ther with  fifty-five  barrels  of  vinegar,  and  as 
many  of  edible  oil,  not  a  drop  of  which  is  ex- 
pressed from  olives.   The  price  of  a  dinner  at  La 
Californie — and  the  hungry  guests  eat  their  fill — 
is  only  eight  sous.  The  company  consists,  as  may 
be  supposed,  of  the  very  poorest  people,  honest 
or  dishonest  as  the  case  may  be,  who  fraternise 
or  not  with  eacli  other,  but  who,  at  all  events, 
are  perfectly  indifferent  to  the  morals  of  their 
neighbours ;  beggars,  thieves,  workmen,  soldiers, 
chitfonniers,  and  market  folks,  are  all  indiscrimi- 
nately mixed  together ;  every  kind  of  costume 
appears,  from  the  filthiest  rags  to  decent  clothing 
— every  face  wears  its  own  strange  expression, 
and  the  conversation  savours  of  the  purest  slang. 
Although  the  majority  of  the  guests  are  not, 
perhaps,  the  most  reputable,  it  is  not  an  un- 
common thing  to   see   an  employer  enter   in 
search  of  workmen,  and  go  from  table  to  table, 
crying  out  in  a  stentorian  voice,  "  Who  wants 
work?"     Neither  is  it  an  uncommon  thing  to 
find  that  nobody  responds  to  this  appeal:  the 
fricot  and  the  vin  bleu  have  attractions  before 
which  labour  pales.     In  Victor  Hugo's  Mise- 
rables,   one  of   the   heroes  is  the  gamin  Gav- 
roche.     Many  such  haunt  La  Californie,  creep- 
ing between  the  legs  of  the  diners  and  watch- 
ing the  moment  when  a  plate  is  left  with  some 
wretched  morsel  on  it,  which  they  seize  upon 
and  empty  into  their  blouses.     When  enough 
of  these  nameless  delicacies  have  been  scraped 
together,  the  "  voyou"  glides  away,  and  reaching 
the  barrier  sells  his  plunder  to  his  hungrier  com- 
panions ! 

But  there  is  something  even  lower  than  La 
Californie,  and  that  is  the  Cabarets  des  Chif- 
fonuiers  in  the  RueNeuve-Saint-Medard  :  a  nar- 
row, crooked  street,  dating  from  the  sixteenth 


entury,  in  which  all  the  houses  are  squalid  and 
all  tlie"inhabitants  filthy.  The  Rue  St.  Me'dard 
runs  out  of  the  Rue  Mouffetard,  which,  begin- 
ling  near  the  Pantheon,  leaves  Paris  by  the 
Barrier  of  Font  ainebleau;  it  is  the  head-quarters 
of  that  dirty  race,  the  rag-gatherers,  who  make 
ncrement  of  every  kind  of  offal,  and  make  for- 
tunes by  it  into  the  bargain.  These  cabarets 
Dear  the  nicknames  of  "  yellow  shops"  — 
3outiques  de  jaunier— on  account  of  the  yellow 
poison  sold  there — new  fiery  spirit,  at  one  sou 
the  glass.  Here  the  bifBns,  as  the  chiffonniers 
are  also  called,  leave  at  the  door  the  instruments 
of  their  calling — their  "sauvettes"  or  back- 
baskets,  and  their  "Number  Seven"  (7)  or 
crook,  and  sit  round  a  table,  eating  immense 
quantities  of  green  salad  which  they  correct 
with  yellow  spirit,  never  touching  any  other 
kind  of  liquid.  These  biffins  have  a  jargon 
of  their  own,  distinct,  in  many  particulars, 
from  the  argot  of  Paris,  and,  in  this  language, 
they  discourse  of  their  hideous  discoveries 
and  the  uses  they  put  them  to.  These  uses, 
it  need  scarcely  be  said,  are  unsuspected  by 
the  multitude — or  many  a  fine  lady,  and 
many  a  fine  gentleman,  would  think  twice 
before  they  bought  for  genuine  the  articles 
manufactured  out  of  the  rubbish  collected  by 
the  rag-gatherers. 

There  are  few  readers  of  the  present  genera- 
tion to  whom  Eugene  Sue's  Mysteries  of  Paris 
are  unknown.  They  will  remember  that  the 
story  opens  at  the  Cabaret  du  Lapin  Blanc — 
the  "  tapis  franc"  in  the  Rue  aux  Feves,  be- 
tween the  Palais  de  Justice  and  Notre  Dame. 
As  described  by  the  novelist,  the  inmates  of  the 
Lapin  Blanc  were  purely  imaginary.  The  cabaret 
was  not  a  den  of  thieves,  neither  were  the  land- 
lord and  lady  an  ogre  and  his  ogress  ;  but  the 
place  itself  existed,  and  the  animal  from  which 
it  took  its  name  was  visible  to  all  eyes,  in  the 
shape  of  a  well  stuffed  white  rabbit,  with  a  red 
ribbon  round  its  neck,  which  ornamented  one 
end  of  the  counter.  Madame  Mauras,  the  pro- 
prietor's wife,  though  she  professed  not  to 
know  the  personages  named  in  the  novel  as  fre- 
quenting her  house,  except  "  by  reputation," 
had  no  objection  to  the  popularity  which  the 
novel  conferred ;  and  the  walls  of  her  saloon 
were  covered  with  pictures  representing  dif- 
ferent scenes  in  the  Mysteries  of  Paris,  with 
coloured  prints,  indeed,  of  all  kinds,  wherever 
there  was  room  to  put  one  up.  Even  some 
busts  were  to  be  seen,  notably  that  of  Brutus 
in  a  gardener's  hat,  and  wearing  spectacles, 
through  which,  from  the  other  end  of  the 
counter,  he  seemed  to  be  gravely  contemplating 
the  white  rabbit.  For  the  rest,  the  Lapiu  Blanc 
had  in  it  nothing  remarkable ;  but  such  as  it 
was,  it  will  be  looked  for  now  in  vain,  for  the 
Rue  aux  Feves  itself,  with  many  adjacent 
streets,  was  demolished  several  months  ago  to 
make  a  new  square  in  front  of  the  Palais  de 
Justice. 

Besides  the  rag-gatherers,  there  is  a  class  in 
Paris — of  a  much  higher  grade — who  have 
cabarets  exclusively  their  own.  These  are  the 
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market  people  who  fill  the  Halles,  and  whose 
houses  of  refreshment  were  known  by  the  names 
of  Paul  Niquet,  Bordier,  Baratte,  and  half  a 
dozen  other  less  famous  cabaretiers.  Unlike 
those  night  houses  in  London,  which  M.  Delvau 
calls  "  des  gin-palace,  des  tap-rooms,  des  beef- 
houses,  des  beer-shops,  des  oyster-houses,"  the 
Cabarets  des  Halles  are  now  always  closed  at 
midnight,  though,  until  recently,  this  was  not  the 
case.  But  Niquet's  establishment  has  ceased  to 
exist  for  several  years,  and  Niquet  himself  is 
dead.  It  was  a  place  in  which,  perhaps,  more 
spirituous  liquors  were  consumed  than  in  any 
other  cabaret  of  Paris — absinthe,  cassis,  and 
brandy,  the  cheapest  and  the  worst.  The  con- 
sumers sat  on  benches  ranged  round  a  large 
room,  the  floor  of  which,  though  paved,  was 
always  damp  and  sloppy.  As  a  natural  conse- 
quence, where  so  much  fiery  poison  was  swal- 
lowed, quarrels  were  of  frequent  occurrence; 
but,  as  it  was  not  desirable  to  call  in  the  guard 
to  quiet  the  refractory,  Paul  Niquet  adopted 
another  course.  He  had  arranged  a  series  of 
water-pipes,  so  placed  as  to  enable  him,  when  a 
quarrel  began,  to  souse  the  combatants  well. 
When  it  happened  that  they  resisted  this  appli- 
cation, he  raised  an  apparatus  which  completely 
blocked  up  the  only  issue  from  the  room,  and 
the  water  rose  and  rose,  from  the  ankle  to  the 
knee,  from  the  knee  to  the  body,  till  the  dis- 
turbers of  society  begged  for  mercy.  At  the 
cabarets  of  Bordier  and  Baratte,  which  remain 
undemolished — the  first  at  the  corner  of  Rue 
auxOurs,  and  the  second  in  the  Rue  aux  Fers 
— you  can  both  eat  and  drink,  but,  like  Falstaff's 
supper,  the  eating  is  only  accidental. 

We  have  mentioned  the  word  absinthe,  fami- 
liarly called  abs,  in  speaking  of  the  Cabaret 
Niquet.  Widely  as  the  custom  has  prevailed 
latterly  of  drinking  the  pernicious  spirit,  its 
consumption  is  nowhere  so  steadily  perse- 
vered in  as  at  a  certain  dram-shop  in  the 
Quartier  Saint-Jacques,  where,  from  four  to 
six  o'clock  every  afternoon,  no  matter  whe- 
ther it  be  wet  or  fine,  twenty  young  men, 
the  members  of  a  society  called  Le  Club 
des  Absintheurs,  assemble  to  drink  as  much 
absinthe  as  their  heads  will  carry.  On  enter- 
ing the  club,  which  is  restricted  to  twenty,  who 
cause  vacancies  only  by  death — a  condition, 
probably,  of  frequent  occurrence  —  each  new 
member  swears,  as  his  co-mates  have  done,  never 
to  drink  or  get  drunk  on  anything  but  absinthe, 
and  this  oath  they  strictly  keep.  We  have  heard 
much  of  this  fatal  liqueur.  M.  Delvau  describes 
its  effects  in  these  words:  " The  drunkenness 
caused  by  absinthe,  resembles  no  other  drunken- 
ness known.  It  is  not  the  heavy  intoxication  of 
beer,  the  fierce  madness  caused  by  brandy,  or 
the  jovial  humour  produced  by  wine.  No  !  It 
takes  you  off  your  legs  at  the  first  glass,  it 
fastens  on  your  shoulders  wings  of  the  widest 
sweep,  and  you  sail  off  into  a  country  without 
limit  or  horizon,  but,  at  the  same  time,  without 
light  or  poetry.  You  think,  like  all  great 
dreamers,  that  you  are  stretching  away  towards 
the  infinite,  and  like  all  great  ruminants  you  are 


only  tending  to  the  incoherent.  Great  dreamers 
are  great  explorers,  and  bring  back  some  trea- 
sures from  these  excursions  into  the  land  of  the 
ideal,  but  the  absinthe-drinker  returns  from  his 
journey  into  the  Sahara  laden  only  with  im- 
becility,  if  not  with  madness." 

There  are  five  hundred  of  those  gulfs  of  perdi- 
tion in  Paris,  and  M.  Delvau  specifies  several ; 
but,  upon  this  revelation,  we  turn  the  page. 


THE  SUSSEX  DOWNS. 

WHATEVER  Shakespeare  may  say  to  the  con- 
trary, there  is  sometimes  a  good  deal  in  a  name. 
The  wanderer  over  the  famous  Downs  of  Sussex 
must  be  aware  of  this  fact  when  he  recollects 
the  particular  reputation  which  those  undulating 
billows  of  green  sward  have  acquired,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  all  other.  The  word  "  Downs"  is  a 
mean  word,  exclusive  of  all  ideas  of  sublimity  and 
grandeur ;  and,  accordingly,  we  simply  associate 
the  district  with  graziers,  shepherds,  and  the  best 
of  mutton,  in  the  same  way  that  we  only  think  of 
the  Berkshire  Downs  as  a  training-ground  for 
race-horses.  We  never  reflect  that,  at  a  distance 
of  fifty  miles  from  London,  within  a  two  hours' 
journey  by  rail,  a  range  of  green  mountains 
stretches  from  the  old  woodland  tracts  of  Sussex 
and  Surrey  to  the  brink  of  the  sea.  Yet  Gil- 
bert White,  the  author  of  the  Natural  History 
of  Selborne — no  mean  authority  in  such  matters 
— speaks  of  them  by  that  name,  and  says  that 
thirty  years'  acquaintance  with  their  features 
had  only  left  him  with  an  ever-increasing  admi- 
ration. Ray,  the  great  naturalist,  who  frequently 
viewed  them  from  the  house  of  a  friend  near 
Lewes,  alludes  to  them,  in  his  Wisdom  of  God 
in  the  Works  of  the  Creation,  as  being,  in 
his  opinion,  equal  to  anything  in  the  finest 
parts  of  Europe.  According  to  good  etymo- 
logical authorities,  "  Downs  "  is  a  Saxon  word 
for  "  hills ;"  but  the  ordinary  Briton  does 
not  know  this,  or  will  not  recognise  it.  He 
thinks  of  his  quarters  of  lamb,  and  his  haunches 
of  mutton ;  admires  the  shortness  of  the  turf, 
in  which  he  sees  nothing  but  the  first  prin- 
ciple of  prospective  dinners ;  and  reserves  his 
enthusiasm  for  Wales  and  the  Highlands,  the 
lakes  of  Cumberland,  and  the  Avaters  of  Kil- 
larney. 

These  comfortable,  but  not  very  exalted,  asso- 
ciations would  probably  not  exercise  such  des- 
potic power  over  our  minds  if  the  region  in 
question  were  known  by  a  more  dignified  title. 
Strike  up  northward  from  the  sea  into  this  green 
wilderness  of  hill  and  dale,  of  dyke  and  foss,  of 
precipitous  slopes  and  unexpected  hollows ;  and, 
if  you  have  an  eye  for  natural  beauties,  you  will 
be  forced  to  confess  that  there  is  something  be- 
sides sheep  to  be  noted  on  .the  Sussex  Downs. 
Look  at  the  rounded  outlines  of  those  hills,  steep 
and  abrupt  to  the  feet  that  would  climb  or 
descend  them,  but  softened  to  the  eye  with  such 
graduated  harmonies  of  transition,  as  the  heights 
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lapse  wave-like  into  the  valleys,  that  we  see  the 
line  of  beauty  a  hundred  times  repeated,  yet  each 
time  with  some  new  inflection,  some  grace  pecu- 
liar to  itself.  Persons  are  found  to  say  that  the 
Downs  are  naked  and  monotonous;  yet  see  the 
variety  of  colours  which  this  golden  autumn  day 
brings  out  on  them -.  the  great  breadths  of  tawny 
harvest  grain,  burning  like  a  close  dull  fire, 
which  here  and  there  spurts  out  into  the  ver- 
milion flames  of  the  poppy;  the  lighter  and 
fresher  yellow  of  the  stubble,  where  the  reaper's 
sickle  has  lately  passed,  and  the  land  now  lies 
open  to  the  winds,  the  sunlight,  and  the  feeding 
birds ;  the  dark  brown  of  the  earth  turned  up- 
wards by  the  plough  in  fallow  fields ;  the  ochrey 
tints  of  haystacks  lying  in  sheltered  nooks  among 
the  folds  of  the  hills ;  the  manifold  greens  and 
purples  of  vegetable  produce  in  the  unenclosed 
market-gardens ;  the  dark  verdure  of  the  patches 
of  gorse  and  nettles  ;  the  tender  crimson,  azure, 
and  yellow  of  the  thickly-scattered  wild  flowers ; 
and  here,  looking  seaward,  through  a  rift  in  the 
long  uplands,  that  square  of  steely  blue,  swim- 
ming on  the  faint  and  far  horizon  into  the  milder 
blue  of  heaven.  Turn  inward  again,  and  mark 
the  changes  wrought  in  the  landscape  by  the 
shadows  of  the  travelling  clouds;  and,  as  the  wind- 
borne  darkness  floats  down  one  smooth  slope  and 
up  another,  observe  how  the  similitude  of  dusky 
forests  grows  momentarily  in  bare  places,  and,  ere 
the  eye  can  fix  it,  glides  away.  Pleasant  sounds, 
too,  have  the  Downs,  especially  in  the  summer 
and  autumn  seasons.  For  then  the  winds  come 
with  a  wild  and  yet  a  gentle  tumult,  and  far 
away  through  the  pure  thin  air  you  hear  the 
long  sweep  of  the  scythe  through  the  grass,  or 
the  shorter  and  crisper  bite  of  the  sickle  into 
the  corn,  or  the  hum  of  the  bees  about  the 
clover,  and  the  chattering  of  the  unseen  grass- 
hoppers. When  you  have  perceived  and  heard  all 
this,  you  will  acknowledge — if  you  are  a  candid 
man — that  the  Sussex  Downs  have  their  attrac- 
tions. 

If  you  are  also  a  geologist,  you  may  investi- 
gate the  chalk  formation,  and  the  other  mineral 
riches  of  the  soil ;  or  meditate  on  Gilbert  White's 
singular  speculations  with  respect  to  the  hills 
having  been  formed  by  a  process  "somewhat 
analogous  to  growth,"  since  they  "  carry  at 
once  the  air  of  vegetative  dilatation  and  expan- 
sion," or  by  fermentation,  resulting  from  adven- 
titious moisture. 

But  there  are  other  things  to  note  in  these 
wide  solitudes.  Sprinkled  about  their  many 
thousand  acres  of  hill  and  dale,  extending  fifty- 
three  miles  in  length,  with  an  average  breadth 
of  four  miles  and  a  half,  are  numerous  old 
villages,  nestling  sometimes  at  the  bottom  of 
great  hollows,  sometimes  in  quiet  recesses  with 
trees  about  them,  and  an  ancient  church,  with 
grey  flint  walls  and  red-tiled  roof,  where  the 
curious  may  find  good  store  of  ancestral  brasses. 
Old  battle-fields,  famous  in  history ;  remains  of 
British  and  Roman  camps ;  barrows  where  the 
bones  of  rival  chiefs  lie  crumbling;  ruins  of 


Saxon  monasteries,  Norman  towers,  and  mediaeval 
crosses ;  quaint  towns  hidden  among  the  hills, 
with  hostelries  such  as  Chaucer's  pilgrims  might 
have  put  up  at,  if  they  had  gone  that  way; 
priories  converted  into  farm-houses,  where  the 
moat  yet  lingers,  though  the  stormy  days  of 
civil  war  have  passed;  Elizabethan  mansions, 
with  wainscoted  apartments ;  countless  drowsy, 
picturesque,  out-of-the-way  spots,  where  you 
may  fancy  yourself  a  Rip  Van  Winkle  gone  to 
sleep  backwards,  and  waking  up  in  the  far-off 
Past ;  stud  the  Downs  in  all  directions,  and  add 
a  human  interest  to  inanimate  nature.  At  the 
Wallands,  now  cultivated  ground,  the  Danes, 
under  King  Magnus,  were  defeated  and  their 
leader  captured.  The  little  village  of  Bedding- 
ham  is  one  of  the  places  mentioned  in  King 
Alfred's  will.  Near  Ringmer  is  a  house  where 
Gilbert  White  used  to  pass  much  of  his  time ; 
and  close  by  is  the  pine  grove  mentioned  in  the 
Natural  History  of  Selbome.  At  Hurstmonceux, 
on  the  Hastings  road,  is  the  old  ruined  castle  of 
the  Dacres,  one  of  whom,  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
the  Eighth,  was  executed  for  killing  the  servant 
of  a  neighbouring  gentleman.  In  the  vicinity  of 
the  little  town  of  Lindfield  is  a  great  rock  poised 
on  a  smaller  mass,  like  the  rocking  stones  of 
Cornwall ;  and  near  Uckfield  are  some  singular 
sand  rocks,  resembling  those  of  Tunbridge  Wells. 
The  Devil's  Dyke,  as  all  -men  know,  is  famous 
for  a  legend  which  ascribes  its  formation  to  the 
Prince  of  Darkness,  who,  irritated  by  the  extra- 
ordinary piety  of  the  people  inhabiting  the 
Downs  and  the  Weald,  began  digging  avast  trench 
to  let  the  sea  in,  but  was  put  to  flight  by  an  ancient 
lady  suddenly  exhibiting  a  candle  in  a  sieve, 
which  the  foolish  old  gentleman  mistook  for  the 
sun  miraculously  rising  at  midnight.  The  Weald, 
we  may  observe  in  passing,  is  that  sylvan  country 
which  extends  to  the  north  of  the  Downs,  until 
it  terminates  in  the  line  of  woody  hills  called 
Forest  Ridge.  The  Weald  itself  in  the  Saxon 
times  was  one  vast  forest,  inhabited  only  by 
hogs  and  deer ;  but  in  later  times  it  has  been 
brought  into  cultivation.  Drayton,  in  his  Poly- 
olbion,  personifies  the  various  woods  with  which 
Sussex  abounds  as  nymphs  or  daughters  of  the 
great  Weald,  and  introduces  them  lamenting 
their  threatened  ruin : 

These  forests,  as  I  say,  the  daughters  of  the  Weald, 
(That  in  their  heavy  breasts  had  long  their  grief 

conceal'd,) 

Foreseeing  their  decay  each  hour  so  fast  come  on, 
Under  the  axe's  stroke  fetch'd  many    a  grievous 

groan, 
Whenas  the  anvil's  weight  and  hammer's  dreadful 

sound 
Even  rent  the  hollow  woods  and  shook  the  queacby 

ground ; 
So  that  the  trembling  nymphs,  oppress' d  through 

ghastly  fear, 
Ran  madding  to  the  Downs,  with  loose  dishevell'd 

hair. 
The  Sylvans  that  about  the  neighbouring  woods 

did  dwell, 
Both  in  the  tufty  frith  and  in  the  mossy  fell, 
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Forsook   their  gloomy  bowers,    and   wander'd   fa 

abroad, 

Expell'd  their  quiet  seats  and  place  of  their  abode, 
When  labouring  carts  they  saw  to  hold  their  dail; 

trade 
•Where  they  in  summer  wont  to  sport  them  in  th 

shade. 

All  this  is  described  by  the  poet  as  giving  grea 
satisfaction  to  the  Downs,  which  had  envied  thi 
Weald  its  leafy  investiture ;  but  the  former  ar 
reproved  for  their  malice  by  the  rivers, 

Their  fountains   that   derive   from   those  unpitiei 

woods, 
And  so  much  grace  the  Downs  as  through  thei 

dales  they  creep. 

The  soil  all  about  these  Downs  is  rich  in 
antiquities.  The  Britons  appear  to  have  hac 
several  military  entrenchments  on  the  elevatec 
ridges,  especially  on  Mount  Caburn,  near  Lewes ; 
the  Romans,  too,  had  their  stations  and  earth- 
works; and  antiquarian  excavators  have  from 
time  to  time  been  rewarded  by  turning  up  flint 
and  metal  celts,  cinerary  urns,  half-calcined 
bones,  glass  vessels,  personal  adornments  in 
bronze,  ivory,  and  porcelain,  beads  of  amber  and 
jet,  sword-blades,  spear-heads,  bosses  of  shields, 
&c.  At  the  little  village"  of  Milton  Street,  near 
Alfriston,  so  great  a  hoard  of  Anglo-Saxon  coins 
was  at  one  time  discovered,  that  the  collection 
has  been  ever  since  distinguished  as  the  "  Al- 
friston find;"  and  probably  many  remains  of 
ancient  buildings  might  be  brought  to  light  if 
the  earth  were  sufficiently  disturbed.  So  the 
Downs  have  borne  their  part  in  history,  and  the 
archaeologist  has  reason  to  love  and  respect  them. 
But  they  are  no  less  interesting  to  'the  naturalist 
also.  For  here  is  to  be  found  that  singular  com- 
promise between  the  animal  and  vegetable  king- 
doms—the bee  orchis ;  and  in  the  summer  months 
the  shepherds  catch,  by  means  of  a  rude  trap 
formed  by  excavations  in  the  turf,  immense  num- 
bers of  "the  English  ortolan,"  popularly  called 
the  wheat-ear.  These  birds  are  so  abundant,  and 
so  easily  snared,  that  one  man  has  been  known 
to  take  as  many  as  eighty-four  dozen  in  a  single 
day.  They  are  considered  great  delicacies,  and 
often  make  their  appearance  on  the  tables  of  the 
rich.* 

Here,  lying  in  a  sort  of  bay  among  the  hills, 
and  comfortably  shut  in  with  trees,  is  Ovingdean, 
as  perfect  a  specimen  of  the  tranquil  old  English 
rural  hamlet  as  you  need  behold,  though  not 
above  two  miles  from  the  huge  sea-side  metro- 
polis, Brighton.  The  day  is  falling  as  \ve  reach 
the  little  nest  of  houses  and  barns  clustered  about 
the  small  old  church ;  and  the  hush  of  the  wide 
outer  Downs  is  on  the  place ;  and  we  think  of 
the  old  graves  in  the  churchyard,  and  are  quiet 
too.  How  many  houses  might  there  be  in  this 
dim  and  sleepy  nook  ?  More  for  the  dead  than 
for  the  living,  we  will  warrant ;  for  the  grave- 

*  For  some  of  these  local  facts,  the  writer  is  in- 
debted to  the  Handbook  for  Lewes,  by  Mark  Antony 
Lower,  M.A. 


yard  represents  many  successive  generations,  and 
on  some  of  the  mouldering  tombstones  we  spell 
out  with  much  ado,  dates  that  tell  of  centuries 
long  gone  by.    But  there  is  an  old  Grange,  with 
some  outbuildings  older  still  attached  to  it ;  and 
there  is  an  old  parsonage,  with  a  garden  attached 
to  it,  leading  by  a  close  and  leafy  path  into  the 
consecrated  ground,  down  which  path,  you  may 
be  sure,  the  clergyman  comes  on  Sundays,  ready 
gowned  for  service ;    and  there  are  some  old 
husbandmen  lounging  about,  smoking ;  and  there 
is  the  old  church,  and  there  are  the  old  graves ; 
and  there  is  nothing  else.    So  we  stand,  bathing 
ourselves  in  the  silence  (which  is  the  oldest  thing 
of  all,  making  even  your  Pyramids  of  Egypt  and 
your  rock-hewn  temples  seem  very  modern  in 
the  comparison) ;    and   we  admire  the  pretty 
irregularity  of   the  place— the   houses   dotted 
about  without  any  precise  plan,  the  barns  coming 
in  at  their  pleasure,  and  the  embowering  trees 
and  shrubs  connecting  and  harmonising  all.   We 
see  these  things  lying  under  the  inexpressible 
tenderness  of  the  soft  September  twilight ;  and 
we  hear  the  silence  intensified,  not  broken,  by 
the  rustle  of  the  neighbouring  leaves,  and  the 
breathing  of  the  distant  sea.    How  fatherly  and 
almost  human  is  the  aspect  of  those  grey  flint 
walls  of  which  the  church  is  composed !    How 
strong  the  low  square  tower,  familiar  with  winds 
from  sea  and  land  for  centuries,  yet  still  unshaken 
by  the  storms!     How  soothing  the  grass  on 
the  unrecorded  graves— graves  that  look  like 
veritable  beds  for  the  long  rest !    And  round  this 
railed-in  tomb,  how  bright  the  geraniums  and 
other  autumnal  flowers,  glowing  with  that  deep 
ntensity  of  colour  which  comes  upon  them  with 
;he  fading  light !    Here,  if  anywhere,  you  may  be 
ulled  in  the  lap  of  a  placid  antiquity.  The  church 
ms,  indeed,  been  repaired  of  late  years  in  one  or 
;wo  places ;  but  it  evidently  belongs  in  the  main 
;o  the  early  Norman  times,  and  the  restorations 
mve  been  made  in  a  judicious  spirit.  The  Grange, 
also,  has  been  apparently  modernised,  yet  retains 
-he  look  of  an  old  country  mansion ;  and  in  con- 
nexion with  the  parsonage  are  some  fragments 
of  ancient  walls  belonging  to  an  earlier  building, 
now  removed. 

The  sea-side  Downs  have  their  romantic  asso- 
iations  for  those  who  will  seek  them  out.  Here, 
nore  than  two  hundred  years  ago,  came  Charles 
Stuart,  after  the  "disastrous  battle  of  Worcester; 
md  at  the  George  Lin,  in  the  then  little  fishing 
illage  of  Brightelmstone,  he  supped,  the  night 
before  he  took  ship  for  France,  at  Shoreham, 
ome  six  miles  to  the  west.  The  prince  had  ori- 
ginally designed  to  embark  at  Southampton;  but 
his  was  considered  imprudent,  owing  to  the 
lumber  of  castles  on  the  coast  which  the  vessel 
would  have  to  pass,  and  at  which  it  would  most 
irobably  have  been  examined  for  suspected  pas- 
engers.  After  much  trouble,  therefore,  one 
!olonel  Gunter,  assisted  by  Mr.  Francis  Mansel,  a 
lerchant  of  Chichester,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Gunter, 

kinsman  of  the  colonel,  obtained  a  boat  at 
-hat  we  now  call  Brighton ;  and  the  prince,  who 
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was  lying  concealed  in  the  house  of  a  loyal 
widow,  at  Hele,  in  Wiltshire,  set  out  on  his 
perilous  journey,  and,  in  about  two  days,  not 
without  many  escapes  from  the  Oromwellian 
soldiers,  arrived  at  the  George,  now  the  King's 
Head,  in  West-street,  Brighton.  The  supper 
party  consisted  of  Charles  himself,  Lord  Wilinot 
(father  of  the  wit  and  profligate,  Lord  Rochester), 
Colonel  Gunter,  Mr.  Mansel,  and  Captain  Teter- 
shal, the  master  of  the  vessel.  We  can  readily 
picture  to  ourselves  the  gay  and  rollicking 
manner  of  the  young  prince,  even  at  that  time  of 
doubt  and  danger;  but  for  a  moment  things 
looked  rather  serious.  Tetershal,  rising  suddenly 
from  supper,  called  Mansel  aside,  and  ex- 
postulated with  him  for  deceiving  him,  as  he 
had  discovered  that  the  person  he  was  to  take 
over  to  France  was  not  a  mere  private  indivi- 
dual, as  had  been  put  forth,  but  was  no  other 
than  the  royal  fugitive,  Charles  Stuart.  He  had 
seen  him  on  a  previous  occasion,  and  now  re- 
cognised him  through  his  disguise  of  a  servant. 
In  this  perplexity,  Mansel  spoke  to  the  prince, 
who  plied  the  captain  with  promises,  and  gave 
him  a  large  sum  of  money  out  of  hand.  The 
master  thereupon  promised  fidelity,  and  imme- 
diately departed  to  knock  up  his  men,  who  were 
then  asleep  in  the  little  village.  The  vessel 
was  lying  at  Shoreham,  half-filled  with  coals; 
and  Tetershal  bade  his  men  make  all  haste  to 
her,  for  that  having  slipped  her  anchors  she 
was  adrift,  and  might  be  stranded  or  dashed 
upon  the  rocks.  He  then  directed  his  wife  to  go 
and  buy  a  bottle  of  brandy  and  another  of  sack, 
and  to  give  him  clean  clothes  to  take  with  him 
on  his  voyage.  The  woman  objected  to  going 
forth  so  late  at  night,  and  asked  whether  the 
morning  would  not  do  as  well  ?  But  the  captain 
so  peremptorily  overruled  this  suggestion,  that 
the  wife,  with  feminine  quickness  of  wit,  saw 
that  it  was  "  the  king"  svho  was  about  to  be 
carried  over  to  France,  and  plainly  told  her  hus- 
band so,  adding,  "  I  pray  God  you  may  carry  him 
safe,  though  1  and  my  small  children  should  for 
ever  after  go  a-begging" — a  speech  which  one 
can  only  describe  as  a  perplexing  mixture  of  gene- 
rosity and  flunkeyism.  It  was  a  great  deal  better, 
however, than  the  speech  made  by  the  landlord  of 
the  George  Inn,  who,  having  by  this  time  got 
drunk  in  the  congenial  society  of  his  royal  guest, 
kissed  the  prince's  hand,  and  said,  very  lyingly, 
"  Who  you  are,  whence  you  come,  or  whither 
you  are  going,  I  know  not ;  yet  I  pray  God  he 
may  bless  and  preserve  you.  If  I  guess  right,  I 
shall  be  an  earl,  and  my  wife  a  countess."  No 
thought  on  his  part  of  sacrificing  either  himself 
or  his  children.  Charles's  reply  is  not  recorded 
(neither  is  the  landlord's  earldom) ;  and  he  pre- 
sently after  set  out  for  the  vessel,  and  at  five 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  on  the  15th  of  October, 
1651,  the  prince  and  his  companions  went  on 
board,  and  were  ultimately  landed  at  Fecamp,  in 
Normandy. 

But  the  most  interesting  historical  associa- 
tions  in    connexion  with   the  Downs   gather 


about  the  picturesque  old  town  of  Lewes.  These, 
however,  are  so  numerous  as  to  require  special 
handling  next  week. 


THE  DUCHESS  VERONICA. 

IN  EIGHT  CHAPTERS. 
CHAPTER  VI.     ANOTHER  EVENING  IN  CASA 

CANACCI. 

THE  letter  which  Pippo  Carrarrese  carried  to 
Massa  ran  as  follows  : 

Most  excellent  Prince  and  dear  Brother, — This 
letter  will  be  delivered  into  your  honoured  hands  by 
our  faithful  Pippo,  whose  trustiness  is  known  to  you. 
Of  myself  and  of  things  here  I  have  little  that  is 
good  or  agreeable  to  tell  you.  Foul  and  dishonour- 
able wrong  has  been  done  me.  And  it  is  not  to  a 
prince  of  our  name  and  blood  that  it  is  necessary  to 
tell  the  care  which  is  now  occupying  me.  I  might 
enter  into  the  particulars  of  that  which  is  on  my 
heart,  sure  of  your  sympathy,  support,  and  assist- 
ance. But,  under  the  circumstances,  I  think  it  best 
to  do  what  has  to  be  done,  alone.  You  may  be  quite 
sure  that  the  honour  of  our  family  is  safe  in  my 
keeping,  and  that  I  know  how  to  vindicate  it.  The 
purport  of  the  present,  therefore,  is  to  request  you, 
my  brother,  to  send  back  with  Pippo,  under  his 
guidance  and  orders,  three  trusty  men — let  them  be 
men,  you  understand  me — devoted  to  our  family. 
Let  them  be  well  mounted  to  ride  at  need — men 
with  ready  hands  and  silent  tongues.  For  the 
present  there  needs  no  more  to  be  said.  May  God 
have  you  in  his  holy  keeping,  my  brother. 

Your  loving  and  dutiful  sister, 

VERONICA. 

The  result  of  this  letter  was,  that  on  a  dark 
evening,  towards  the  latter  end  of  December, 
Pippo,  accompanied  by  three  other  well-mounted 
but  unarmed  men  of  his  own  class  and  sort, 
presented  themselves  at  the  Prato  gate  of  Flo- 
rence. The  gate  had  been  already  some  time 
closed.  But  on  the  strangers  making  themselves 
known  as  servants  of  the  duchessa,  they  were 
readily  allowed  to  enter  the  city.  Pippo  con- 
ducted his  men  to  a  small  hostelry,  situated  in 
one  of  the  narrow  streets  behind  the  Palazzo 
Vecchio,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the 
Mercato  Vecchio— which  was  kept  by  a  Massa 
man,  and  was  accordingly  well  known  to  the 
Villa  Salviati  people,  and  frequented  by  all  the 
Massa  and  Carrara  folks,  whom  the  connexion  of 
the  duchess  with  that  country  or  any  other  cir- 
cumstance brought  to  Florence. 

Having  housed  them,  Pippo  at  once  started  for 
the  villa,  to  report  his  return  to  the  duchess, 
and  receive  her  orders.  They  were,  that  for  the 
present  he  should  only  hold  himself  and  the 
three  Massa  men  in  readiness,  supply  them  quietly 
with  arms  from  the  villa,  and  caution  them  strictly 
not  to  be  seen  in  the  city,  to  keep  close  in  their 
quarters  during  the  day,  and  leave  them,  if  at 
all,  only  after  nightfall. 

These  matters  duly  arranged,  the  duchess  had 
again  to  wait  with  such  patience  as  she  could 
master,  the  further  development  of  her  designs. 

-:s  *  *  *  * 

The  last  day  of  the  year  is  a  day  of  note  in 
Catholic  countries.  Among  men  of  every  per- 
suasion, indeed,  the  close  of  one  of  the  stages  of 
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the  life  so  rapidly  hurrying  away  cannot  but  be 
felt  as  having  a  certain  degree  of  solemnity 
attached  to  it.  And  men  "  keep  it,"  accordingly, 
with  observances  which  differ  as  their  tempera- 
ments and  characters  differ.  It  becomes  a 
festival  or  a  fast,  not  as  the  retrospect  of  the 
year  that  is  already  so  rapidly  floating  away 
down  the  stream  into  the  gulf  of  the  infinite 
past  is  in  any  degree  satisfactory  or  the  re- 
verse, but  as  it  is  Heraclitus  or  Democritus  who 
makes  it. 

The  Church  pronounces  the  day  a  fast-day,  in 
that  it  is  the  vigil  of  the  feast-day  of  the  new 
year.  And  all  those  good  sous  of  the  Church 
who  make  a  point  of  complying  with  her  ordi- 
nances, especially  the  pious  confraternities, 
whose  scope  and  usages  have  been  described, 
obediently  observe  it  as  such  accordingly.  On 
such  an  occasion  it  might  be  supposed  that  the 
devout  Duke  of  San  Giuliano,  whose  attendance 
at  the  meetings  of  his  .  confraternity  had 
been  so  exemplarily  regular,  would  not  have 
failed  to  avail  himself  of  the  opportunity  of 
assuming  his  penitential  gown  and  hood  as 
usual.  But  he  did  not  do  so.  And  it  would 
seem  that  the  certainty  that  he  would  not  visit  the 
Via  dei  Pilastri  on  that  night,  was  the  occasion 
for  which  the  duchess  was  waiting  for  the  further 
prosecution  of  her  "little  comedy."  For,  not- 
withstanding what  she  had  said  to  Bartolommeo 
about  the  exposure  and  shame  she  intended  to 
inflict  upon  Caterina,  it  did  not  appear  to  enter 
into  her  plans,  whatever  they  were,  to  put  them 
in  execution  when  the  duke  was  there.  In  any 
case,  it  is  certain  that  Salviati  was  not  in  the 
house  of  his  mistress  on  the  night  of  that  31st 
of  December,  1638,  and  that  he  did  ou  that  night 
sleep  at  home,  in  Villa  Salviati. 

It  is  further  especially  recorded  by  the  con- 
temporary chroniclers  that  Signore  Vincenzo  Car- 
lini  and  Siguore  Jacopo  Serselli  were  with  Cate- 
rina in  Casa  Canacci  on  that  evening.  Under  all 
the  circumstances  of  the  case,  it  certainly  ap- 
pears strange  that  they  should  have  been  there, 
especially  in  Salviati's  absence.  The  fact  may 
be  taken  as  an  illustration  the  more,  of  the  social 
habits  and  feelings  of  the  time.  But  it  probably 
should  not  be  understood  to  cast  any  further  re- 
proach on  the  unfortunate  Caterina  than  is  in- 
separable from  the  mere  circumstance  of  her  per- 
mitting these  men,  situated  as  she  was  with  re- 
gard to  them,  to  come  there  to  sup  and  make 
merry.  Salviati,  it  might  be  thought,  ought  to 
have  protected  her  against  any  such  associations 
— more  especially  as  there  does  not  seem  any 
reason  to  believe  that  their  presence  there  was 
kept  secret  from  him. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  on  that  night  Carlini  and 
Serselli  were  with  Caterina  in  Casa  Canacci,  and 
the  aged  husband  was  fast  asleep  up-stairs  as 
usual,  when,  about  the  third  hour  after  the  Ave 
Maria,  a  knocking  was  heard  at  the  door.  The 
servant-girl,  Nina— who  was  such  a  treasure,  we 
remember — went  up-stairs  to  a  window  from 
which,  she  could  look  down  over  the  door,  and 


called  out  to  ask  who  was  there.  People  in  those 
days  in  Florence  did  not  open  their  doors  after 
sundown  without  precautions. 

"  A  friend !"  cried  the  voice  of  Bartolommeo 
from  below,  making  the  customary  reply  to  the 
question.  "  Open  the  door,  Nina ;  it's  all 
right." 

"  Ah,  but  Signor  Bartolommeo,  it  is  not  always 
all  right  when  you  come  to  the  house  o'  nights  at 
such  hours.  Are  you  sure  you  are  sober  ?— that 
is  to  say,  as  near  sober  as  ever  you  are.  Will  you 
behave  yourself  decently,  and  not  wake  up  the 
old  man  ?" 

"  Don't  you  see  I  am  as  sober  as  a  bishop  ?  A 
great  deal  soberer  than  some  of  them  are  at 
this  moment,  I'll  be  bound." 

"  But  what  is  it  you  want,  Signor  Bartolom- 
meo ?  It  is  getting  late,  and  my  mistress  will 
be  going  to  bed  directly,"  persisted  Nina,  who 
seemed  to  have  more  misgiving  than  usual  about 
letting  her  master's  son  into  the  house,  although 
in  obedience  to  the  suggestions  of  the  duchess  he 
had,  in  his  recent  visits,  taken  unusual  care  to 
behave  inoffensively. 

"  What  do  I  want  ?"  returned  Bartolommeo, 
speaking  in  apparently  perfect  good  temper; 
"why  to  pay  my  compliments  to  the  Signora 
Caterina  on  this  of  all  nights  in  the  year.  Come, 
Nina,  open  the  door,  there  is  a  good  girl,  and 
don't  keep  me  standing  here  in  the  cold  any 
longer.  I  told  the  Signora  Caterina  that  I 
should  look  in,  this  evening." 

Now  Nina  knew  very  well  that  when  Barto- 
lommeo came  thus  to  the  door,  the  usual  alterna- 
tive was  to  admit  him  or  to  have  a  dreadful 
disturbance  in  the  street,  calling  the  neighbours 
to  their  windows,  and  generally  waking  up  old 
Signor  Giustino  :  all  which  would  have  been  ex- 
ceedingly inconvenient,  for  many  reasons,  under 
the  circumstances.  So  she  replied  from  the 
window : 

"  Well,  then,  Signor  Bartolommeo,  if  you  will 
promise  not  to  wake  Signor  Giustino  ....  He 
was  fractious  enough  to-night,  I  can  tell  you,  and 
the  Holy  Virgin  knows  the  trouble  we  had  in 
getting  him  to  sleep  !....!  will  come  down 
to  the  door  directly.  The  fact  is,  the  signora  has 
some  friends  to  supper  to-night,  and " 

"  I  know  that  very  well !  I  know  all  about  it ! 
For  whom  do  you  take  me  ?  I  shall  only  drink 
just  one  cup  in  all  good  fellowship  with  Signor 
Carlini  and  his  friend." 

"  Well,  I  am  coming,"  returned  Nina,  cau- 
tiously shutting  the  window  from  which  she  had 
held  the  colloquy. 

She  ran  first,  however,  into  the  room  down 
stairs,  where  Caterina  and  her  guests  were  seated 
at  the  supper-table,  to  warn  them  of  the  intru- 
der's coming. 

"There's  Signor  Bartolommeo  at  the  door, 
my  lady,  seeking  admittance.  I  tried  to  send 
him  away,  but  it  was  no  use.  He  seems  sober, 
for  a  wonder.  He  knows  that  these  gentlemen 
are  here,  and  says  he  only  wants  to  drink  a  cup 
in  good  fellowship  with  them,  and  pay  his  re- 
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spects  to  your  ladyship.  I  suppose  I  must  let 
him  in.  We  shall  have  the  devil  to  pay  in  the 
street  else !" 

"  Oh !  let  the  Signer  Bartolommeo  come  in  by 
all  means !"  cried  both  the  gentlemen.  "  He  will 
go  to  the  pothouse  and  tell  all  sorts  of  tales  else. 
Better  let  him  come  in,  and  keep  him  in  good 
humour." 

"  You  are  sure  he  is  alone,  Nina  ?"  asked  Ca- 
terina. 

"  Oh !  for  that,  my  lady,  yes  !  I  looked  up 
the  street  and  down  the  street.  There's  not  a 
soul  stirring." 

"  Well !  I  suppose  you  must  let  him  come  in, 
then,"  returned  her  mistress. 

And  Nina  went  to  open  the  door. 

"  We  will  keep  him  quiet,  this  terrible  son-in- 
law  ;  never  fear.  And  we  will  see  him  safe  out 
before  we  go,  cara  mia !"  said  Carlini. 

"  But  how  would  it  be,"  said  Serselli,  "  if  he 
were  to  take  it  into  his  drunken  head  to  come 
here  when  ....  we  know  who  ....  is  here  ?" 

"The  duke !"  replied  Caterina,  blushing  slightly, 
and  with  a  little  toss  of  her  pretty  head.  "  He 
knows  better,  I  think,  than  to  interfere  with 
Jacopo  Salviati.  It  would  be  as  much  as  his 
ears  are  worth !" 

Nina  had,  as  she  said,  looked  up  and  down  the 
street,  as  she  stood  speaking  with  Bartolommeo 
at  the  window,  and  she  had  seen  no  one  but  him 
standing  out  in  the  street,  and  barely  visible, 
even  so,  in  the  unlighted  darkness  of  the  winter 
night.  Even  had  she  thought  of  turning  her 
eyes  down  to  the  foot  of  the  wall,  she  would  have 
been  unable  to  distinguish  two  figures  on  either 
side  of  the  door  wholly  muffled  in  cloaks  of  dark 
colour,  and  standing  close  with  their  backs 
against  the  wall,  in  the  additional  darkness 
caused  by  the  wide  overhanging  eaves  of  the 
roof. 

Poor  Nina !  Signer  Vincenzo  Carlini  had 
said  she  was  "invaluable;"  that  he  had  placed 
her  in  her  present  position  for  the  sake  of  those 
precious  talents  of  hers.  She  exercised  them, 
it  is  to  be  supposed  to  the  best  of  her  lights,  or 
rather,  as  best  she  might,  in  the  utter  absence  of 
any  glimmer  of  light !  And  now  her  little  part  in 
the  great  drama  was  done,  and  her  uses  over. 
Her  patron,  Signer  Vincenzo,  was  reserved  for  an 
old  age  of  reformation,  respectability,  and  re- 
verend authority.  Did  he  ever  think,  it  may  be 
wondered,  in  those  after  years,  of  the  fate  of  the 
poor  girl,  whose  "  boheme"  existence  came  to  so 
different  a  termination  from  his  own ! 

Nina  proceeded  to  open  the  door  cautiously,  as 
we  have  seen  her  do  it  on  a  former  occasion. 
But  no  sooner  was  the  bolt  withdrawn  than  the 
door  was  violently  pushed  against  her,  and  four 
men,  hurling  Bartolommeo  headforemost  in  be- 
fore them,  rushed  in  behind  him.  The  shock  of 
the  surprise  was  so  great  as  to  take  from  her  the 
power  of  crying  out  for  an  instant.  And  in  that 
instant  the  lamp  she  carried  was  knocked  out, 
a  cloak  was  suddenly  thrown  over  her  head,  and 
a  stiletto  stab  was  dealt  her  in  the  bosom  by  so 


practised  a  hand  that  it  reached  the  heart,  and 
ended  her  life  without  a  struggle  or  a  groan. 

While  one  of  the  four  ruffians  was  thus  en- 
gaged, two  others  seized  Bartolommeo,  and, 
holding  their  daggers  to  his  throat,  signed  to  him 
to  be  silent  as  he  cared  for  his  life  ;  the  fourth 
carefully  closed  the  open  door.  All  this  was  done 
so  quickly,  deftly,  and  without  confusion,  that 
it  was  clear  the  whole  action  had  been  clearly 
arranged  beforehand,  and  each  actor  appointed 
to  his  special  part. 

The  next  step  was  to  proceed  as  noiselessly  as 
possible  to  the  room  where  Caterina  was  enter- 
taining her  guests.  But  in  their  total  ignorance 
of  the  house,  and  in  the  darkness,  the  assassins 
did  not  succeed  in  accomplishing  this.  Barto- 
lommeo seems  to  have  been  completely  paralysed 
by  terror,  and  to  have  taken  no  part  whatever  in 
the  scene  which  followed.  The  bravoes,  in  en- 
deavouring to  find  their  way  in  the  darkness, 
made  some  noise  in  the  passage,  which  caused 
Carlini  and  Serselli  to  come  to  the  door  of  the 
supper-room,  surprised  that  Nina  did  not  return 
with  Bartolommeo,  and  imagining  that  the  delay 
and  the  noise  were  occasioned  by  some  incivility, 
or  civility,  offered  by  the  latter  to  the  pretty 
waiting-woman. 

As  soon  as  the  door  of  the  room  in  which  they 
had  been  sitting  was  opened,  the  light  streamed 
into  the  passage,  which  opened  on  the  opposite 
side  of  a  sort  of  inner  hall  or  lobby.  The  two 
cavaliers  and  the  intruders,  therefore,  saw  each 
other  at  the  same  moment,  and  the  latter  rushed 
forward  towards  the  lighted  room.  But  the 
stairs  leading  to  the  upper  part  of  the  house 
opened  on  the  lobby  close  to  the  door  of  this 
chamber,  and  were  thus  between  Caterina's 
guests  and  the  strangers.  A  means  of  escape 
was  thus  offered  to  these  gallant  gentlemen,  of 
which  both  instantly  availed  themselves.  .Leav- 
ing the  unprotected  Caterina  to  her  fate,  what- 
ever it  might  be,  at  the  hands  of  the  ruffians, 
they  rushed  up  the  stairs,  gained  the  roof,  and 
thence  reached  that  of  the  next  house,  into  which 
they  obtained  admission.  But  not  even  then 
does  it  appear  that  they  took  any  steps  to  obtain 
assistance,  or  to  interfere  in  any  way  with  what 
might  be  passing  in  the  house  they  had  just  left ; 
they  simply  established  themselves  at  the  window, 
and  watched  to  see  what  might  follow. 

There  were  left,  therefore,  in  Casa  Canacci, 
old  Ser  Giustino,  waked  up  from  his  sleep  by  the 
unwonted  noise,  and  feebly  calling  from  his  bed 
to  know  what  was  the  matter;  Bartolommeo, 
almost  paralysed  by  terror  and  as  helpless  as  his 
father;  the  dead  body  of  the  murdered  girl  lying 
in  the  entry;  Caterina,  in  presence  of  Pippo 
Carrarrese  and  his  three  followers. 

The  first  thought  of  the  terrified  woman  was 
that  the  object  of  the  attack  on  the  house  was 
simply  robbery. 

"  Do  me  no  harm,  my  friends,"  she  said ;  "  I 
will  make  no  resistance.  We  are  not  rich  people, 
and  there  is  little  of  value  in  the  house.  Take 
what  you  will." 
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"  Your  goods  are  safe  as  far  as  we  are  con- 
cerned. We  are  not  thieves,"  answered  Pippo. 
"  Our  errand  here  is  a  different  one.  In  brief, 
Caterina  Canacci,"  he  continued,  speaking  with 
the  calm  impassive  air  of  an  official  announcing 
a  judicial  sentence,  "  you  must  die  this  night. 
Your  last  hour  is  nearly  spent." 

"Die!"  shrieked  the  miserable  woman,  while 
her  face  became  ghastly  with  livid  pallor,  and 
her  eye  was  distended  by  terror ;  "  die  !  Now  ! 
This  night!  Nay,  you  are  frightening  me  in 
jest.  But  'tis  bad  jesting."  She  looked  from 
one  to  the  other  of  the  hard,  pitiless  faces 
round  her,  in  search  of  some  justification  of  her 
suggestion.  But  she  found  there,  no  ray  of  hope. 
She  read  no  passion-stirred  ferocity  in  their 
faces,  but  simply,  quiet  grim  impassible  deter- 
mination. 

"'Twere  poor  jesting,  truly,  if  jest  there 
were,"  returned  Pippo ;  "  but  it  is  earnest,  and 
it  is  certain,  lady,  that  you  must  die  this  night, 
and  this  hour  ....  ay  !  and  within  this  quarter 
of  an  hour !" 

"  But  it  is  impossible !  I  am  not  ready  to  die ! 
I  am  not  prepared !  I  have  done  no  harm  to 
any  one.  Nobody  can  wish  my  death !" 

"  My  orders,"  resumed  Pippo,  in  the  same 
measured  cold  tones,  "are  that  you  should  be 
informed  that  you  are  condemned  to  die  by  the 
Lady  Veronica,  Duchess  of  San  Giuliano.  The 
nature  of  your  offence  against  that  noble  lady, 
you  doubtless  know.  I  have  no  orders  to  allow 
you  time  for  preparation.  Nevertheless,  I  give 
you  five  minutes  to  make  your  peace  with  God." 

A  visible  convulsive  shudder  passed  through 
the  wretched  woman's  frame  at  the  mention  of 
the  name  of  the  duchess.  The  reality  of  her 
doom  and  its  certainty  seemed  suddenly  to  flash 
into  her  mind.  Flinging  up  her  arms,  and 
glancing  wildly  from  side  to  side  like  a  hunted 
animal,  she  suddenly  made  a  spring  towards  the 
door.  But  a  single  quiet  and  rapid  stride  of 
one  of  her  executioners  placed  him  between  her 
and  it.  Turning  with  the  unreasoning  impulse 
of  mere  animal  terror,  she  made  a  bound  towards 
the  opposite  window.  A  similar  movement 
on  the  part  of  another  of  the  ruffians  again 
showed  her  the  utter  hopelessness  of  escape. 

"  Lady !"  said  Pippo,  with  the  voice  of  one 
speaking  a  doom  certain  as  fate,  "  one  minute  of 
the  five  is  already  gone.  In  four  more,  you  die !" 

"  Jacopo !  Jacopo !  Why  are  you  not  here  to 
save  me?  Jacopo,  must  I  die  for  your  love? 
Will  you  let  me  die,  Jacopo  ?  Help !  Jacopo ! 
Quick !  quick !  to  save  me !  Have  you  recol- 
lected," she  continued,  turning  to  Pippo,  as  a 
new  possibility  of  hope  dashed  into  her  mind, 
"  have  you  thought  that  the  duke  will  assuredly 
avenge  my  death  ?  Your  own  lives  will  pay  for 
mine.  Have  you  thought  of  that  ?" 

"  It  is  little  we  care  for  your  Florentine  duke 
or  his  anger.  A  dozen  of  such  dukes  could  not 
save  you  from  the  vengeance  of  our  lady  !"  said 
one  of  the  Massa  men,  in  the  pride  of  his  supe- 
riority to  Florentine  law. 


But  Pippo  only  repeated  in  his  doomster's 
voice  : 

"  Lady !  two  minutes  of  the  five  are  gone. 
You  have  but  three  more  to  live." 

"  How  can  I  die  !"  she  shrieked  in  anguish. 
"  How  can  I  die,  so  young.  Why  should  I  die  ? 
I  am  not  ill !  I  am  in  health  !  Oh !  God !  I 
cannot  die  !  Save  me  !  Will  no  one  come  !  Will 
no  one  tell  Jacopo  ?"  Then  with  a  sudden  move- 
ment of  her  hands  pressing  back  the  long  dis- 
ordered tresses  on  either  side  of  her  forehead,  as 
if  she  were  striving  to  concentrate  her  thoughts 
on  a  new  idea,  she  with  two  or  three  staggering 
steps  reached  Pippo's  side,  as  he  stood  moodily 
frowning,  with  his  arms  folded  under  his  cloak ; 
and  still  holding  her  head  between  her  hands, 
and  leaning  her  forehead  against  his  shoulder, 
said  in  a  hoarse  whisper,  intended  to  be  coaxing, 
"  Now  look !  noble  sir !  see  how  much  better  it 
will  be  to  save  my  life !  Nobody  shall  ever 
know  that  I  am  alive !  I  will  go  away  !  go  where- 
ever  you  will ;  .  .  .  .  now,  now,  while  it  is  dark. 
No  one  will  ever  know  it;  let  us  go  away! 
Jacopo  Salviati  will  reward  you  nobly !"  she 
added,  with  the  inconsistency  of  a  reeling  brain ; 
"  Jacopo  is  generous,  so  generous !  he  will  give 
you  anything  you  can  ask,  if  you  save  my  life." 
And  her  voice  grew  hoarser  and  her  words  broken 
by  laboured  panting,  as  she  urged  her  desperate 
pleading. 

But  Pippo  shook  his  head  gravely  and  slowly ; 
and  only  said,  "  Lady,  three  minutes  out  of  the 
five  are  gone.  You  have  only  two  to  live." 

"  But ....  but  ....  in  any  case  /  ...  if  I 
am  to  die" — and  the  words  were  panted  forth 
brokenly,  while  the  sweat-drops  gathered  on  her 
brow — "  There  must  be  a  reprieve !  There  is  a 
reason !  ....  a  reason  why  it  cannot  be  that  I 
should  be  put  to  death  now !  .  .  .  .  not  death 
now  !...!...  the  truth  .  .  .  ."  and  the  poor 
creature  turned  her  face  away,  and  stooping  hid 
it  in  her  shaking  hands ;!....  have  another 
life  besides  my  own  within  me !  It  is  the  truth ! 
Jacopo  knows  it  is  the  truth  !  Therefore,  you 
see  ....  I  cannot  die  to-night  ....  not  put 
my  baby  to  death  ....  You  see  there  must  be 
a  reprieve !" 

"One  minute  only  remains  of  the  time  allowed 
you  to  make  your  peace  with  God.  Kneel  to  the 
Holy  Virgin,  and  say  at  least  a  Paternoster  for  a 
passing  prayer.  Kneel!" 

"  Oh !  God !  to  die !  to  die !  I  have  done  no 
wrong  ....  I  never  sought  ....  I  can't 
pray !" 

But  she  knelt,  as  she  had  been  bidden,  there 
in  the  midst  of  the  floor,  holding  up  both  clasped 
hands  rather  in  the  attitude,  as  it  seemed,  of 
prayer  to  her  executioner  than  to  Heaven.  Pippo 
secretly  made  a  sign  to  one  of  the  other  men ; 
who,  replying  by  an  almost  imperceptible  move- 
ment of  the  head,  noiselessly  stepped  behind  her ; 
and  drawing  from  its  sheath  at  his  girdle  a  little 
triangularly  shaped  dagger,  and  liberating  his 
right  arm  from  the  folds  of  his  cloak,  stood  ready 
to  strike  swiftly  and  surely. 
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The  eye  and  entire  attention  of  poor  Caterina 
were  directed  to  Pippo,  who  stood  in  front  of 
her,  and  who  alone  had  spoken  during  the  ter- 
rible scene,  with  the  exception  of  that  one  out- 
burst of  clannish  defiance  from  one  of  the  as- 
sassins, when  the  victim  had  threatened  him  with 
Salviati's  vengeance.  If  in  the  mortal  agony  of 
her  terror  Cateriua  could  be  said  to  think  at  all, 
she  thought  that  it  was  from  Pippo  that  her 
death-blow  would  come.  But  she  probably  did 
not  yet  realise  the  fact  that  the  last  seconds  of 
her  life  were  quickly  ebbing.  Her  vague  im- 
pression probably  was,  that  at  the  end  of  the 
minutes  of  whose  lapse  she  had  been  so  repeat- 
edly warned,  she  should  be  definitively  con- 
demned ;  that  her  fate  would  then  become  certain. 
She  strove,  however,  to  fashion  at  least  her 
lips  to  prayer.  What  she  would  fain  have 
prayed  for  was  what  in  very  truth  and  reality 
she  earnestly  desired,  the  present  and  immediate 
saving  of  her  life.  And  it  was  to  Pippo  accord- 
ingly that  her  real  prayer  was  addressed,  as  she 
knelt  before  him  with  her  clasped  hands  up- 
raised. But  her  lips  recurred  mechanically  to 
the  familiar  formula,  as  to  a  conjuring  spell  con- 
nected in  her  poor  dark  mind  with  the  idea  of 
prayer.  "Ave  Maria,  gratia  plena!  Dominus 
tecum !"  she  said ;  and  as  the  last  syllable 
escaped  her  lips,  at  a  movement  of  Pippo's 
finger  the  dagger  from  behind  was  struck  home 
unerringly.  The  hand  which  held  it,  did  its 
work  well  and  skilfully.  The  steel  entered  the 
upstretched  throat  immediately  above  the  collar- 
bone, and  went  straight  to  the  heart. 

It  was  not  only  because  the  granted  time  was 
up  that  Pippo  gave  the  fatal  sign  at  the  moment 
he  did.  He  belonged  to  a  class  of  men,  among 
whom  religious  faith,  such  as  Home  inculcates, 
is  apt  to  linger  long  after  it  has  left  other  por- 
tions of  the  community.  And  it  really  was  satis- 
factory to  his  conscience  to  think  that  he  had  so 
managed  that  his  victim  had  the  advantage  of 
dying  with  holy  words  upon  her  lips. 

"  The  stroke  was  well  and  workmauly  struck, 
Nanni,"  he  said ;  "  there  was  no  need  of  a  second. 
Poveretta !  how  pretty  she  looked  !  Per  Bacco ! 
I  don't  marvel  at  the  duke's  taste  !  But  the  worst 
has  to  be  done  yet ;  and  there  is  no  time  to  be 
lost.  Nanni  and  Carlo,  see  you  to  the  body  of 
the  girl  who  was  struck  down  in  the  entry,  while 
Moro  and  I  finish  the  job  here." 

The  two  men  first  addressed  went  out,  and 
taking  up  the  body  of  poor  Nina,  wrapped  it  in  a 
cloak,  and  then  cautiously  opened  the  house 
door,  and  listened  to  hear  if  there  was  any  move- 
ment in  the  street.  All  was  perfectly  still  anc! 
dark,  as  if  not  a  human  being  was  alive  in  the 
city.  And  the  two  men,  having  assured  them- 
selves that  all  was  still,  took  up  the  body,  anc 
bearing  it  between  them  a  few  paces  down  the 
street  towards  the  church  of  Sant'  Ambrogio 
threw  it  into  a  well  which  still  exists  at  that 
spot. 


Then  returning  to  the  house,  they  continued 
>o  watch  at  the  door,  while  the  man. whom  Pippo 
lad  addressed  as  Nanni  called  to  the  two  who 
lad  remained  in  the  inner  room  : 

"  Is  not  your  business  done  yet  ?  It  is  time 
we  were  off  !  The  street  is  as  quiet  as  death. 
Dome !" 

"  Bear  a  hand  here,  Nanni,"  returned  Pippo. 
'  You  and  Carlo  carry  the  body — poor  little 
/hing !  it  is  not  heavy — to  the  same  grave  as  the 
other.  We  are  ready.  Moro  and  I  will  close 
;he  door ;  and  then  to  saddle !" 

So  the  body  of  Caterina,  wrapped  as  the  other 
lad  been  in  a  cloak,  was  carried  out  and  thrown 
into  the  well;  and  the  four  men  hurried  off  to  seek 
their  horses  at  the  inn  behind  the  Palazzo  Vecchio. 
And  it  was  afterwards  sworn  by  the  ostler  who 
bad  had  charge  of  the  horses,  in  the  course  of 
the  police  investigations  to  which  these  events 
gave  rise,  that  one  of  the  men  carried  a  sack  be- 
neath his  cloak,  which  he  never  quitted  for  a 
moment,  but  mounted  with  it  in  his  hand,  and 
placed  it  before  him  at  his  saddle-bow. 

Once  beyond  the  city  gate,  the  men  rode  fast 
up  the  hill  to  the  Villa  Salviati.  There  at  a 
small  door  in  the  garden- wall  opening  upon  the 
little  cypress  grove,  stood  a  woman  in  the  deep 
shade,  evidently  anxiously  waiting,  despite  the 
sharp  cold.  It  was  the  Lady  Veronica  herself. 
The  four  men  drew  rein  as  they  rode  up  to  the 
little  postern,  and  Pippo  dismounted.  The  others 
took  off  their  hats,  but  remained  seated  in  their 
saddles. 

"  Speak !"  said  the  duchess,  in  a  short  hoarse 
whisper. 

"  The  orders  of  your  ladyship  have  been  punc- 
tually executed,"  returned  Pippo. 

"  It  is  well !  Give !"  and  she  held  out  .both 
hands  towards  the  man. 

"  But,  my  lady !"  stammered  Pippo,  pouncing 
the  sack  from  beneath  his  cloak,  "  shall  I  .  .  .  ?" 

"  Give !  Quick !"  returned  the  lady,  pas- 
sionately. She  received  in  both  hands  the  sack 
from  the  apparently  unwilling  hand  of  the  trooper. 

"  Now,  ride  for  your  lives !  Be  beyond  the 
Tuscan  limits  before  the  dawn.  Away !" 

The  Lady  Veronica  ascended  with  firm  steps 
to  her  chamber,  greedily  clutching  the  burden  in 
the  sack. 


Now  ready,  price  5s.  6cL,  bound  in  cloth, 
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BALIOL  COTTAGE,  DUMFRIES. 

CHAPTER  I. 

TOWARDS  eleven  o'clock,  on  the  morning  of  the 
third  of  November,  the  breakfast-table  at  Baliol 
Cottage  presented  that  essentially  comfortless 
appearance  which  is  caused  by  a  meal  in  a  state 
of  transition — that  is  to  say,  by  a  meal  prepared 
for  two  persons,  which  has  been  already  partaken 
of  by  one,  and  which  has  not  yet  been  approached 
by  the  other.  It  must  be  a  hardy  appetite  which 
can  contemplate  without  a  momentary  discourage- 
ment, the  battered  egg-shell,  the  fish  half-stripped 
to  a  skeleton,  the  crumbs  in  the  plate,  and  the 
dregs  in  the  cup.  There  is  surely  a  wise  sub- 
mission to  those  weaknesses  in  human  nature 
which  must  be  respected  and  not  reproved,  in 
the  sympathising  rapidity  with  which  servants  in 
places  of  public  refreshment  clear  away  all  signs 
of  the  customer  in  the  past,  from  the  eyes  of  the 
customer  in  the  present.  Although  his  prede- 
cessor may  have  been  the  wife  of  his  bosom  or 
the  child  of  his  loins,  no  man  can  find  himself 
confronted  at  table  by  the  traces  of  a  vanished 
eater,  without  a  passing  sense  of  injury  in  con- 
nexion with  the  idea  of  his  own  meal. 

Some  such  impression  as  this  found  its  way 
into  the  mind  of  Mr.  Noel  Vanstone,  when  he 
entered  the  lonely  breakfast-parlour  at  Baliol 
Cottage,  shortly  after  eleven  o'clock.  He  looked 
at  the  table  with  a  frown,  and  rang  the  bell  with 
an  expression  of  disgust. 

"Clear  away  this  mess,"  he  said,  when  the 
servant  appeared.  "  Has  your  mistress  gone  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir — nearly  an  hour  ago." 

"  Is  Louisa  down  stairs  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"When  you  have  put  the  table  right,  send 
Louisa  up  to  me." 

He  walked  away  to  the  window.  The  momen- 
tary irritation  passed  from  his  face ;  but  it  left 
an  expression  there  which  remained — an  expres- 
sion of  pining  discontent.  Personally,  his  mar- 
riage had  altered  him  for  the  worse.  His  wizen 
little  cheeks  were  beginning  to  shrink  into 
hollows ;  his  frail  little  figure  had  already  con- 


tracted a  slight  stoop.  The  former  delicacy  of 
his  complexion  had  gone — the  sickly  paleness  of 
it  was  all  that  remained.  His  thin  flaxen  mous- 
tachios  were  no  longer  pragmatically  waxed  and 
twisted  into  a  curl:  their  weak  feathery  ends 
hung  meekly  pendent  over  the  querulous  corners 
of  his  mouth.  If  the  ten  or  twelve  weeks  since 
his  marriage,  had  been  counted  by  his  looks,  they 
might  have  reckoned  as  ten  or  twelve  years.  He 
stood  at  the  window  mechanically  picking  leaves 
from  a  pot  of  heath  placed  in  front  of  it,  and 
drearily  humming  the  forlorn  fragment  of  a 
tune. 

The  prospect  from  the  window  overlooked  the 
course  of  the  Nith,  at  a  bend  of  the  river  a  few 
miles  above  Dumfries.  Here  and  there,  through 
wintry  gaps  in  the  wooded  bank,  broad  tracts  of 
the  level  cultivated  valley  met  the  eye.  Boats 
passed  on  the  river,  and  carts  plodded  along 
the  high  road  on  their  way  to  Dumfries.  The 
sky  was  clear;  the  November  sun  shone  as 
pleasantly  as  if  the  year  had  been  younger  by 
two  good  months ;  and  the  view,  noted  in  Scot- 
land for  its  bright  and  peaceful  charm,  was  pre- 
sented at  the  best  which  its  wintry  aspect  could 
assume.  If  it  had  been  hidden  in  mist  or  drenched 
with  rain,  Mr.  Noel  Vanstone  would,  to  all  ap- 
pearance, have  found  it  as  attractive  as  he  found 
it  now.  He  waited  at  the  window  until  he 
heard  Louisa's  knock  at  the  door — then  turned 
back  sullenly  to  the  breakfast-table  and  told  her 
to  come  in. 

"  Make  the  tea,"  he  said.  "  I  know  nothing 
about  it.  I'm  left  here  neglected.  Nobody 
helps  me." 

The  discreet  Louisa  silently  and  submissively 
obeyed. 

"  Did  your  mistress  leave  any  message  for 
me,"  he  asked,  "  before  she  went  away  ?" 

"  No  message  in  particular,  sir.  My  mistress 
only  said  she  should  be  too  late,  if  she  waited 
breakfast  any  longer." 

"  Did  she  say  nothing  else  ?" 
,.  "  She  told  me  at  the  carriage-door,  sir,  that 
she  would  most  likely  be  back  by  the  end  of  the 
week." 

"  Was  she  in  good  spirits  at  the  carriage- 
door  ?" 

"  No,  sir.  I  thought  my  mistress  seemed 
very  anxious  and  uneasy.  Is  there  anything 
more  I  can  do,  sir  ?" 
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"  I  don't  know.    Wait  a  minute." 

He  proceeded  discontentedly  with  his  break- 
fast. Louisa  waited  resignedly  at  the  door. 

"  I  think  your  mistress  has  been  in  bad  spirits, 
lately,"  he  resumed,  with  a  sudden  outbreak  of 
petulance. 

"  My  mistress  has  not  been  very  cheerful, 
sir." 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  not  very  cheerful  P 
Do  you  mean  to  prevaricate  ?  Am  I  nobody  in 
the  house  ?  Am  I  to  be  kept  in  the  dark  about 
everything  ?  Is  your  mistress  to  go  away  on  her 
own  affairs,  and  leave  me  at  home  like  a  child — 
and  am  I  not  even  to  ask  a  question  about  her  ? 
Am  I  to  be  prevaricated  with  by  a  servant  ?  I 
won't  be  prevaricated  with !  Not  very  cheerful  ? 
What  do  you  mean  by  not  very  cheerful  ?" 

"  I  only  meant  that  my  mistress  was  not  in 
good  spirits,  sir." 

"  Why  couldn't  you  say  it  then  ?  Don't  you 
know  the  value  of  words  ?  The  most  dreadful 
consequences  sometimes  happen  from  not  know- 
ing the  value  of  words.  Did  your  mistress  tell 
you  she  was  going  to  London  ?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

"  What  did  you  think  when  your  mistress  told 
you  she  was  going  to  London  ?  Did  you  think  it 
odd  she  was  going  without  me  ?" 

"  I  did  not  presume  to  think  it  odd,  sir. — Is 
there  anything  more  I  can  do  for  you,  if  you 
please,  sir?" 

"  What  sort  of  a  morning  is  it  out  ?  Is  it 
warm  ?  Is  the  sun  on  the  garden  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  Have  you  seen  the  sun  yourself  on  the 
garden?" 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  Get  me  my  great-coat ;  I'll  take  a  little  turn. 
Has  the  man  brushed  it  ?  Did  you  see  the  man 
brush  it  yourself  ?  What  do  you  mean  by  saying 
he  has  brushed  it,  when  you  didn't  see  him  ? 
Let  me  look  at  the  tails.  If  there's  a  speck  of 
dust  on  the  tails,  I'll  turn  the  man  off! — Help  me 
on  with  it." 

Louisa  helped  him  on  with  his  coat,  and  gave 
him  his  bat.  He  went  out  irritably.  The  coat  was 
a  large  one  (it  had  belonged  to  his  father) ;  the 
hat  was  a  large  one  (it  was  a  misfit,  purchased 
at  a  bargain  by  himself ).  He  was  submerged  in 
his  hat  and  coat ;  he  looked  singularly  small,  and 
frail,  and  miserable,  as  he  slowly  wended  his  way, 
in  the  wintry  sunlight,  down  the  garden  walk. 
The  path  sloped  gently  from  the  back  of  the 
house  to  the  water-side,  from  which  it  was 
parted  by  a  low  wooden  fence.  After  pacing 
backwards  and  forwards  slowly  for  some  little 
time,  he  stopped  at  the  lower  extremity  of  the 
garden ;  and  leaning  on  the  fence,  looked  down 
listlessly  at  the  smooth  flow  of  the  river. 

His  thoughts  still  ran  on  the  subject  of  his  first 
fretful  question  to  Louisa — he  was  still  brooding 
over  the  circumstances  under  which  his  wile  had 
left  the  cottage  that  morning,  and  over  the  want 
of  consideration  towards  himself,  implied  in  the 
manner  of  her  departure.  The  longer  he  thought 


of  his  grievance,  the  more  acutely  he  resented  it. 
He  was  capable  of  great  tenderness  of  feeling 
where  any  injury  to  his  sense  of  his  own  im- 
portance was  concerned.  His  head  drooped 
little  by  little  on  his  arms,  as  they  rested  on  the 
fence ;  and,  in  the  deep  sincerity  of  his  mortifica- 
tion, he  sighed  bitterly. 

The  sigh  was  answered  by  a  voice  close  at 
his  side. 

"  You  were  happier  with  me,  sir,"  said  the 
voice,  in  accents  of  tender  regret. 

He  looked  up  with  a  scream— literally  with  a 
scream — and  confronted  Mrs.  Lecount. 

Was  it  the  spectre  of  the  woman?  or  the  woman 
herself?  Her  hair  was  white;  her  face  had 
fallen  away ;  her  eyes  looked  out  large,  bright, 
and  haggard  over  her  hollow  cheeks.  She  was 
withered  and  old.  Her  dress  hung  loose  round 
her  wasted  figure ;  not  a  trace  of  its  buxom 
autumnal  beauty  remained.  The  quietly  im- 
penetrable resolution,  the  smoothly  insinuating 
voice — these  were  the  only  relics  of  the  past 
which  sickness  and  suffering  had  left  in  Mrs. 
Lecount. 

"  Compose  yourself,  Mr.  Noel,"  she  said, 
gently.  "You  have  no  cause  to  be  alarmed  at 
seeing  me.  Your  servant,  when  I  inquired,  said 
you  were  in  the  garden;  and  I  came  here  to  find 
you.  I  have  traced  you  out,  sir,  with  no  resent- 
ment against  yourself,  with  no  wish  to  distress 
you  by  so  much  as  the  shadow  of  a  reproach.  I 
come  here,  on  what  has  been,  and  is  still,  the 
business  of  my  life— your  service." 

He  recovered  himself  a  little ;  but  he  was  still 
incapable  of  speech.  He  held  fast  by  the  fence, 
and  stared  at  her. 

"  Try  to  possess  your  mind,  sir,  of  what  I  say," 
proceeded  Mrs.  Lecount.  "  I  have  not  come 
here  as  your  enemy,  but  as  your  friend.  I  have 
been  tried  by  sickness ;  I  have  been  tried  by  dis- 
tress. Nothing  remains  of  me,  but  my  heart. 
My  heart  forgives  you ;  my  heart,  in  your  sore 
need— need  which  you  have  yet  to  feel— places 
me  at  your  service.  Take  my  arm,  Mr.  Noel. 
A  little  turn  in  the  sun  will  help  you  to  recover 
yourself." 

She  put  his  hand  through  her  arm,  and 
marched  him  slowly  up  the  garden-walk.  Before 
she  had  been  five  minutes  in  his  company,  she 
had  resumed  full  possession  of  him,  in  her  own 
right. 

"  Now  down  again,  Mr.  Noel,"  she  said. 
"Gently  down  again,  in  this  fine  sunlight.  I 
have  much  to  say  to  you,  sir,  which  you  never 
expected  to  hear  from  me.  Let  me  ask  a  little 
domestic  question  first.  They  told  me,  at  the 
house  door,  Mrs.  Noel  Vanstone  was  gone  away 
on  a  journey.  Has  she  gone  for  long  ?" 

Her  master's  hand  trembled  on  her  arm  as  she 
put  that  question.  Instead  of  answering  it,  he 
tried  faintly  to  plead  for  himself.  The  first 
words  that  escaped  him  were  prompted  by  his 
lirst,  returning  sense — the  sense  that  his  house- 
keeper had  taken  him  into  custody.  He  tried  to 
make  his  peace  with  Mrs.  Lecount. 
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"  I  always  meant  to  do  something  for  you,"  he 
said,  coaxingly.  "Yon  would  have  heard  from 
me,  before  long.  Upon  my  word  and  hononr, 
Lecount,  yon  would  have  heard  from  me,  before 
long!" 

"  I  don't  doubt  it,  sir,"  replied  Mrs.  Lecount. 
"But  for  the  present,  never  mind  about  Me. 
You,  and  your  interests,  first." 

"  How  did  you  come  here  ?"  he  asked,  looking 
at  her  in  astonishment.  "How  came  you  to 
find  me  out  ?" 

"  It  is  a  long  story,  sir ;  I  will  tell  it  you 
some  other  time.  Let  it  be  enough  to  say  now, 
that  I  have  found  you.  Will  Mrs.  Noel  be 
back  again  at  the  house  to-day  ?  A  little 
louder,  sir;  I  can  hardly  hear  you.  So!  so! 
Not  back  again  till  the  end  of  the  week  !  And 
where  is  she  gone  ?  To  London,  did  you  say  P 
And  what  for  ? — I  am  not  inquisitive,  Mr.  Noel ; 
I  am  asking  serious  questions,  under  serious 
necessity.  Why  has  your  wife  left  you  here,  and 
gone  to  London  by  herself?" 

They  were  down  at  the  fence  again  as  she 
made  that  last  inquiry  ;  and  they  waited,  leaning 
against  it,  while  Noel  Yanstone  answered.  Her 
reiterated  assurances  that  she  bore  him  no 
malice  were  producing  their  effect  on  him  :  he 
was  beginning  to  recover  himself.  The  old  help- 
less habit  of  addressing  all  his  complaints  to  his 
housekeeper,  was  returning  already  with  the  re- 
appearance of  Mrs.  Lecount — returning  insidi- 
ously, in  company  with  that  besetting  anxiety  to 
talk  about  his  grievances,  which  had  got  the 
better  of  him  at  the  breakfast-table,  and  which 
had  shown  the  wound  inflicted  on  his  vanity  to 
his  wife's  maid. 

"  I  can't  answer  for  Mrs.  Noel  Vaustone," 
he  said,  spitefully.  "  Mrs.  Noel  Yanstone  has 
not  treated  me  with  the  consideration  which  is 
my  due.  She  has  taken  my  permission  for 
granted ;  and  she  has  only  thought  proper  to  tell 
me  that  the  object  of  her  journey  is  to  see  her 
friends  in  London.  She  went  away  this  morning, 
without  bidding  me  good-by.  She  takes  her  own 
way,  as  if  I  was  nobody ;  she  treats  me  like  a 
child.  You  may  not  believe  it,  Lecount — but  I 
don't  even  know  who  her  friends  are.  I  am 
left  quite  in  the  dark — I  am  left  to  guess  for  my- 
self that  her  friends  in  London  are  her  uncle  and 
aunt-" 

Mrs.  Lecount  privately  considered  the  ques- 
tion by  the  help  of  her  own  knowledge,  obtained 
in  London.  She  soon  reached  the  obvious  con- 
clusion. After  writing  to  her  sister  in  the  first 
instance,  Magdalen  had  now,  in  all  probability, 
followed  the  letter  in  person.  There  was  little 
doubt  that  the  friends  she  had  gone  to  visit  in 
London,  were  her  sister  and  Miss  Garth. 

"  Not  her  uncle  and  aunt,  sir,"  resumed  Mrs. 
Lecount,  composedly.  "  A  secret  for  your  private 
ear !  She  has  no  uncle  and  aunt.  Another  little 
turn  before  I  explain  myself — another  little  turn 
to  compose  your  spirits." 

She  took  him  in  custody  once  more ;  and 
marched  him  back  towards  the  house. 


"  Mr.  Noel !"  she  said,  suddenly  stopping  in 
the  middle  of  the  walk.  "  Do  you  know  what 
was  the  worst  mischief  you  ever  did  yourself  in 
your  life  ?  I  will  tell  you.  That  worst  mischief 
was  sending  me  to  Zurich." 

His  hand  began  to  tremble  on  her  arm  once 
more. 

"  I  didn't  do  it !"  he  cried,  piteously.  "  It  was 
all  Mr.  Bygrave." 

"  You  acknowledge,  sir,  that  Mr.  Bygrave  de- 
ceived me?"  proceeded  Mrs.  Lecount.  "lam 
glad  to  hear  that.  You  will  be  all  the  readier  to 
make  the  next  discovery  which  is  waiting  for 
you — the  discovery  that  Mr.  Bygrave  has  de- 
ceived you,.  He  is  not  here  to  slip  through  my 
fingers  now ;  and  I  am  not  the  helpless  woman 
in  this  place  that  I  was  at  Aldborough.  Thank 
God!"  ' 

She  uttered  that  devout  exclamation  through 
her  set  teeth.  All  her  hatred  of  Captain  Wragge 
hissed  out  of  her  lips  in  those  two  words. 

"  Oblige  me,  sir,  by  holding  one  side  of  my 
travelling-bag,"  she  resumed,  "  while  I  open  it, 
and  take  something  out." 

The  interior  of  the  bag  disclosed  a  scries  of 
neatly-folded  papers,  all  laid  together  in  order, 
and  numbered  outside.  Mrs.  Lecouut  took  out 
one  of  the  papers,  and  shut  up  the  bag  again 
with  a  loud  snap  of  the  spring  that  closed  it. 

"  At  Aldborough,  Mr.  Noel,  I  had  only  my 
own  opinion  to  support  me,"  she  remarked. 
"  My  own  opinion  was  nothing  against  Miss  By- 
grave's  youth  and  beauty,  and  Mr.  Bygrave's 
ready  wit.  I  could  only  hope  to  attack  your 
infatuation  with  proofs — and  at  that  time  I  had 
not  got  them.  I  have  got  them  now !  I  am 
armed  at  all  points  with  proofs — I  bristle  from 
head  to  foot  with  proofs — I  break  my  forced 
silence,  and  speak  with  the  emphasis  of  my 
proofs.  Do  you  know  this  writing,  sir  ?" 

He  shrank  back  from  the  paper  which  she 
offered  to  him. 

"  I  don't  understand  this,"  he  said,  nervously. 
"I  don't  know  what  you  want,  or  what  you 
mean." 

Mrs.  Lecount  forced  the  paper  into  his  hand. 
"  You  shall  know  what  I  mean,  sir,  if  you  will 
give  me  a  moment's  attention,"  she  said.  "On 
the  day  after  you  went  away  to  St.  Crux,  I  ob- 
tained admission  to  Mr.  Bygrave's  house,  and  I 
had  some  talk  in  private  with  Mr.  Bygrave's 
wife.  That  talk  supplied  me  with  the  metins  to 
convince  you  which  I  had  wanted  to  find  for 
weeks  and  weeks  past.  I  wrote  you  a  letter  to 
say  so— I  wrote  to  tell  you,  that  I  would  forfeit 
my  place  in  your  service,  and  my  expectations 
from  your  generosity,  if  I  did  not  prove  to  you 
when  I  came  back  from  Switzerland,  that  my 
own  private  suspicion  of  Miss  Bygrave  was  the 
truth.  I  directed  that  letter  to  you  at  St.  Crux, 
and  I  posted  it  myself.  Now,  Mr.  Noel,  read 
the  paper  which  I  have  forced  into  your  hand. 
It  is  Admiral  Bartram's  written  affirmation,  that 
my  letter  came  to  St.  Crux,  and  that  he  enclosed 
it  to  you,  under  cover  to  Mr.  Bygrave,  at  your 
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own  request.  Did  Mr.  Bygrave  ever  give  you 
that  letter  ?  Don't  agitate  yourself,  sir !  One 
word  of  reply  will  do— Yes  ?  or  No  ?" 

He  read  the  paper,  and  looked  up  at  her  with 
growing  bewilderment  and  fear.  She  obstinately 
waited  until  he  spoke.  "No,"  he  said,  faintly; 
"  I  never  got  the  letter." 

"First  proof!"  said  Mrs.  Lecount  taking  the 
paper  from  him,  and  putting  it  back  in  the  bag. 
"One  more,  with  your  kind  permission,  before  we 
come  to  things  more  serious  still.  I  gave  you  a 
written  description,  sir,  at  Aldbofough,  of  a  per- 
son not  named ;  and  I  asked  you  to  compare  it 
with  Miss  Bygrave,  the  next  time  you  were  in 
her  company.  After  having  first  shown  the  de- 
scription to  Mr.  Bygrave— it  is  useless  to  deny 
it  now,  Mr.  Noel ;  your  friend  at  North  Shingles 
is  not  here  to  help  you ! — after  having  first  shown 
my  note  to  Mr.  Bygrave,  you  made  the  compa- 
rison; and  you  found  it  fail  in  the  most  im- 
portant particular.  There  were  two  little  moles 
placed  close  together  on  the  left  side  of  the 
neck,  in  my  description  of  the  unknown  lady, 
and  there  were  no  little  moles  at  all  when  you 
looked  at  Miss  Bygrave's  neck.  I  am  old  enough 
to  be  your  mother,  Mr.  Noel.  If  the  question  is 
not  indelicate —may  I  ask  what  the  present  state 
of  your  knowledge  is,  on  the  subject  of  your 
wife's  neck  ?" 

She  looked  at  him  with  a  merciless  steadiness. 
He  drew  back  a  few  steps,  cowering  under  her 
eye.  "I  can't  say,"  he  stammered;  "I  don't 
know.  What  do  you  mean  by  these  questions  ? 
I  never  thought  about  the  moles  afterwards  ;  I 
never  looked.  She  wears  her  hair  low " 

"  She  has  excellent  reason  to  wear  it  low,  sir," 
remarked  Mrs.  Lecount .  "  We  will  try  and  lift 
that  hair,  before  we  have  done  with  the  subject. 
When  I  came  out  here  to  find  you  in  the  garden, 
I  saw  a  neat  young  person,  through  the  kitchen 
window,  with  her  work  in  her  hand,  who  looked 
to  my  eyes  like  a  lady's-maid.  Ts  this  young 
person  your  wife's  maid?  I  beg  your  pardon, 
sir,  did  you  say  yes?  In  that  case,  another 
question,  if  you  please.  Did  you  engage  her,  or 
did  your  wife  ?" 

"  I  engaged  her " 

"  While  I  was  away  ?  While  I  was  in  total 
ignorance  that  you  meant  to  have  a  wife,  or  a 
wife's  maid?" 

"  Yes." 

"  Under  those  circumstances,  Mr.  Noel,  you 
cannot  possibly  suspect  me  of  conspiring  to  de- 
ceive you,  with  the  maid  for  my  instrument.  Go 
into  the  house,  sir,  while  I  wait  here.  Ask  the 
woman  who  dresses  Mrs.  Noel  Vanstone's  hair, 
morning  and  night,  whether  her  mistress  has  a 
mark  on  the  left  side  of  her  neck,  and  (if  so) 
what  that  mark  is  P" 

He  walked  a  few  steps  towards  the  house, 
without  uttering  a  word — then  stopped,  and 
looked  back  at  Mrs.  Lecount.  His  blinking 
eyes  were  steady,  and  his  wizen  face  had  become 
suddenly  composed.  Mrs.  Lecount  advanced  a 
little  and  joined  him.  She  saw  the  change ;  but, 


with  all  her  experience  of  him,  she  failed  to  in- 
terpret the  true  meaning  of  it. 

"  Are  you  in  want  of  a  pretence,  sir  ?"  she 
asked.  "  Are  you  at  a  loss  to  account  to  your 
wife's  maid  for  such  a  question  as  I  wish  you  to 
put  to  her  ?  Pretences  are  easily  found,  which 
will  do  for  persons  in  her  station  of  life.  Say  I 
have  come  here,  with  news  of  a  legacy  for  Mrs. 
Noel  Vanstone,  and  that  there  is  a  question  of 
her  identity  to  settle,  before  she  can  receive  the 
money." 

She  pointed  to  the  house.  He  paid  no  atten- 
tion to  the  sign.  His  face  grew  paler  and  paler. 
Without  moving  or  speaking,  he  stood  and 
looked  at  her. 

"  Are  you  afraid  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Lecount. 

Those  words  roused  him;  those  words  lit  a 
spark  of  the  fire  of  manhood  in  him,  at  last. 
He  turned  on  her,  like  a  sheep  on  a  dog. 

"  I  won't  be  questioned  and  ordered !"  he 
broke  out,  trembling  violently  under  the  new 
sensation  of  his  own  courage.  "I  won't  be 
threatened  and  mystified  any  longer !  How  did 
you  find  me  out  at  this  place  ?  What  do  you 
mean  by  coming  here  with  your  hints  and  your 
mysteries  ?  What  have  you  got  to  say  against 
my  wife  ?" 

Mrs.  Lecount  composedly  opened  the  tra- 
velling-bag, and  took  out  her  smelling-bottle,  in 
case  of  emergency. 

"  You  have  spoken  to  me  in  plain  words,"  she 
said.  "  In  plain  words,  sir,  you  shall  have  your 
answer.  Are  you  too  angry  to  listen  ?" 

Her  looks  and  tones  alarmed  him,  in  spite  of 
himself.  His  courage  began  to  sink  again;  and, 
desperately  as  he  tried  to  steady  it,  his  voice 
trembled  when  he  answered  her. 

"  Give  me  my  answer,"  he  said,  "  and  give  it 
at  once." 

"  Your  commands  shall  be  obeyed,  sir,  to  the 
letter,"  replied  Mrs.  Lecount.  "  I  have  come 
here  with  two  objects.  To  open  your  eyes  to 
your  own  situation ;  and  to  save  your  fortune — 
perhaps  your  life.  Your  situation  is  this.  Miss 
Bygrave  has  married  you,  under  a  false  character 
and  a  false  name.  Can  you  rouse  your  memory  ? 
Can  you  call  to  mind  the  disguised  woman  who 
threatened  you  in  Vauxhall  Walk  ?  That  woman 
— as  certainly  as  I  stand  here— is  now  your  wife." 

He  looked  at  her  in  breathless  silence.  His 
lips  falling  apart ;  his  eyes  fixed  in  vacant  inquiry. 
The  suddenness  of  the  disclosure  had  over- 
reached its  own  end.  It  had  stupified  him. 

"My  wife?"  he  repeated— and  burst  into  an 
imbecile  laugh. 

"  Your  wife,"  reiterated  Mrs.  Lecount. 

At  the  repetition  of  those  two  words,  the  straia 
on  his  faculties  relaxed.  A  thought  dawned  on 
him  for  the  first  time.  His  eyes  fixed  on  her 
with  a  furtive  alarm,  and  he  drew  back  hastily. 
"  Mad !"  he  said  to  himself,  with  a  sudden  re- 
membrance of  what  his  friend  Mr.  Bygrave  had 
told  him  at  Aldborough ;  sharpened  by  his  own 
sense  of  the  haggard  change  that  he  saw  in  her 
face. 
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He  spoke  in  a  whisper— but  Mrs.  Lecount 
heard  him.  She  was  close  at  his  side  again,  in 
an  instant.  Tor  the  first  time,  her  self-possession 
failed  her ;  and  she  caught  him  angrily  by  the 
arm. 

"Will  you  put  my  madness  to  the  proof,  sir?" 
she  asked. 

He  shook  off  her  hold ;  he  began  to  gather 
courage  again,  in  the  intense  sincerity  of  his  dis- 
belief— courage  to  face  the  assertion  which  she 
persisted  in  forcing  on  him. 

"  Yes,"  he  answered.     "  What  must  I  do  ?" 

"Do  what  I  told  you,"  said  Mrs,  Lecount. 
"Ask  the  maid tbat question  about  her  mistress, 
on  the  spot.  And,  if  she  tells  you  the  mark  is 
there,  do  one  thing  more.  Take  me  up  into  your 
wife's  room,  and  open  her  wardrobe  in  my  pre- 
sence, with  your  own  hands." 

"  What  do  you  want  with  her  wardrobe  ?"  lie 
asked. 

"You  shall  know  when  you  open  it." 

"Very  strange  !"  he  said  to  himself,  vacantly. 
"It's  like  a  scene  in  a  novel — its  like  nothing  in 
real  life." 

He  went  slowly  into  the  house ;  and  Mrs.  Le- 
count waited  for  him  in  the  garden. 

After  an  absence  of  a  few  minutes  only,  he 
appeared  again,  on  the  top  of  the  flight  of  steps 
which  led  into  the  garden  from  the  house.  He 
held  by  the  iron  rail,  with  one  hand ;  while  with 
the  other  he  beckoned  to  Mrs.  Lecount  to  join 
him  on  the  steps. 

"  What  does  the  maid  say  ?"  she  asked  as  she 
approached  him.  "Is  the  mark  there ?" 

He  answered  in  a  whisper,  "Yes."  What  he 
had  heard  from  the  maid  had  produced  a  marked 
change  in  him.  The  horror  of  the  coming  dis- 
covery had  laid  its  paralysing  hold  011  his  mind. 
He  moved  mechanically;  he  looked  and  spoke 
like  a  man  in  a  dream. 

"  Will  you  take  my  arm,  sir  ?" 

He  shook  his  head ;  and,  preceding  her  along 
the  passage  and  up  the  stairs,  led  the  way  into 
his  wife's  room.  When  she  joined  him,  and 
locked  the  door,  he  stood  passively  waiting  for 
his  directions,  without  making  any  remark,  with- 
out showing  any  external  appearance  of  surprise. 
He  hud  not  removed  either  his  hat  or  coat.  Mrs. 
Lecount  took  them  off  for  him.  "Thank  you," 
lie  said,  with  the  docility  of  a  well-trained  child. 
"  It's  like  a  scene  in  a  novel — it's  like  nothing  in 
real  life." 

The  bed-chamber  was  not  very  large,  and  the 
furniture  was  heavy  and  old-fashioned.  But 
evidences  of  Magdalen's  natural  taste  and  re- 
finement were  visible  everywhere,  in  the  little 
embellishments  that  graced  and  enlivened  the 
aspect  of  the  room.  The  perfume  of  dried  rose- 
leaves  hung  fragrant  on  the  cool  air.  Mrs. 
Lecouut  sniffed  the  perfume  with  a  disparagin; 
frown,  and  threw  the  window  up  to  its  full 
height.  "Pah!"  she  said,  with  a  shudder  of 
virtuous  disgust—"  the  atmosphere  of  deceit !" 

She  seated  herself   near   the  window.    The 
wardrobe  stood  against  the  wall  opposite,  and 


the  bed  was  at  the  side  of  the  room  on  her  right 
hand.  "Open  the  wardrobe,  Mr.  Noel,"  she 
said.  "  I  don't  go  near  it,  I  touch  nothing  in  it, 
myself.  Take  out  the  dresses  with  your  own 
hand,  and  put  them  on  the  bed.  Take  them  out 
one  by  one,  until  I  tell  you  to  stop." 

He  obeyed  her.  "  I'll  do  it  as  well  as  I  can," 
he  said.  "My  hands  are  cold,  and  my  head 
feels  half  asleep." 

The  dresses  to  be  removed  were  not  many — 
for  Magdalen  had  taken  some  of  them  away  with 
her.  After  he  had  put  two  dresses  on  the  bed, 
he  was  obliged  to  search  in  the  inner  recesses  of 
the  wardrobe,  before  he  could  find  a  third.  When 
he  produced  it,  Mrs.  Lecount  made  a  sign  to 
him  to  stop.  The  end  was  reached  already :  he 
had  found  the  brown  alpaca  dress. 

"  Lay  it  out  on  the  bed,  sir,"  said  Mrs.  Le- 
count. "You  will  see  a  double  flounce  running 
round  the  bottom  of  it.  Lift  up  the  outer 
flounce,  and  pass  the  inner  one  through  your 
fingers,  inch  by  inch.  If  you  come  to  a  place 
where  there  is  a  morsel  of  the  stuff  missing,  stop, 
and  look  up  at  me." 

He  passed  the  flounce  slowly  through  his 
fingers,  for  a  minute  or  more — then  stopped  and 
looked  up.  Mrs.  Lecouut  produced  her  pocket- 
book,  and  opened  it. 

"  Every  word  I  now  speak,  sir,  is  of  serious 
consequence  to  you  and  to  me,"  she  said.  "  Listen 
with  your  closest  attention.  When  the  woman 
calling  herself  Miss  Garth  came  to  see  us  in 
Vauxhall  Walk,  I  knelt  down  behind  the  chair 
in  which  she  was  sitting,  and  I  cut  a  morsel  of 
stuff  from  the  dress  she  wore,  which  might  help 
me  to  know  that  dress,  if  I  ever  saw  it  again.  I 
did  this,  while  the  woman's  whole  attention 
was  absorbed  in  talking  to  you.  The  morsel 
of  stuff  has  been  kept  in  my  pocket  -  book, 
from  that  time  to  this.  See  for  yourself,  Mr. 
Noel,  if  it  fits  the  gap  in  that  dress,  which  your 
own  hands  have  just  taken  from  your  wife's 
wardrobe." 

She  rose,  and  handed  him  the  fragment  of  stuff 
across  the  bed.  He  put  it  into  the  vacant  space 
in  the  flounce,  as  well  as  his  trembling  fingers 
would  let  hiia. 

"  Does  it  fit,  sir  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Lecount.   ' 

The  dress  dropped  from  his  hands ;  and  the 
deadly  bluish  pallor — which  every  doctor  who 
attended  him  had  warned  his  housekeeper  to 
dread — overspread  his  face  slowly.  Mrs.  Le- 
count had  not  reckoned  on  such  an  answer  to 
her  question  as  she  now  saw  in  his  cheeks.  She 
hurried  round  to  him,  with  the  smelling-bottle 
in  her  hand.  He  dropped  to  his  knees,  and 
caught  at  her  dress  with  the  grasp  of  a  drowning 
man.  "  Save  me !"  he  gasped,  in  a  hoarse, 
breathless  whisper.  "  Oh,  Lecount,  save  me !" 

"  I  promise  to  save  you,"  said  Mrs.  Lecount ; 
"  I  am  here  with  the  means  and  the  resolution  to 
save  you.  Come  away  from  this  place — come 
nearer  to  the  air."  She  raised  him  as  she  spoke, 
and  led  him  across  the  room  to  the  window. 
"  Do  you  feel  the  chill  pain  again  0:1  your  left 
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side  ?"  she  asked,  with  the  first  signs  of  alarm 
that  she  had  shown  yet.  "  Has  your  wife  got 
any  eau-de-Cologne,  any  sal  volatile  in  her  room  ? 
Don't  exhaust  yourself  by  speaking — point  to 
the  place !" 

He  pointed  to  a  little  triangular  cupboard  of 
old,  wormeaten  walnut-wood,  fixed  high  in  a 
corner  of  the  room.  Mrs.  Lecount  tried  the 
door— it  was  locked. 

As  she  made  that  discovery,  she  saw  his  head 
sink  back  gradually  on  the  easy-chair  in  which 
she  had  placed  him.  The  warning  of  the 
doctor  in  past  years — "  If  you  ever  let  him  faint, 
you  let  him  die" — recurred  to  her  memory,  as  if  it 
had  been  spoken  the  day  before.  She  looked  at 
the  cupboard  again.  In  a  recess  under  it,  lay 
some  ends  of  cord,  placed  there  apparently  for 
purposes  of  packing.  Without  an  instant's 
hesitation,  she  snatched  up  a  morsel  of  cord ; 
tied  one  end  fast  round  the  knob  of  the  cupboard 
door ;  and  seizing  the  other  end  in  both  hands, 
pulled  it  suddenly  with  the  exertion  of  her  whole 
strength.  The  rotten  wood  gave  way ;  the  cup- 
board doors  flew  open ;  and  a  heap  of  little  trifles 
poured  out  noisily  on  the  floor.  Without  stop- 
ping to  notice  the  broken  china  and  glass  at  her 
feet,  she  looked  into  the  dark  recesses  of  the 
cupboard,  and  saw  the  gleam  of  two  glass  bottles. 
One  was  put  away  at  the  extreme  back  of  the 
shelf;  the  other  was  a  little  in  advance,  almost 
hiding  it.  She  snatched  them  both  out  at  once, 
and  took  them,  one  in  each  hand,  to  the  window, 
where  she  could  read  their  labels  in  the  clearer 
light. 

The  bottle  in  her  right  hand  was  the  first 
bottle  she  looked  at.  It  was  marked — Sal  volatile. 

She  instantly  laid  the  other  bottle  aside  on 
the  table  without  looking  at  it.  The  other  bottle 
lay  there,  waiting  its  turn.  It  held  a  dark 
liquid,  and  it  was  labelled  : — POISON. 


PRINCELY  TRAVEL  IN  AMERICA. 

GIVE  two  performers  the  same  piece  of  music 
to  execute  successively,  and  you  will  hear  two 
series  of  quite  different  musical  effects.  Set 
two  artists  to  sketch  the  same  landscape,  and 
you  will  obtain  two  pictures  which  are  anything 
but  a  repetition  one  of  the  other.  So  likewise 
with  written  description.  Style,  habits  of 
thought  and  observation,  vary  so  widely  in  dif- 
ferent individuals,  that  it  is  as  impossible  for 
two  travellers  to  make  the  same  remarks  on 
what  they  see,  as  it  is  for  two  clocks  to  keep 
strictly  accurate  time  together. 

Prince  Napoleon,  during  his  recent  American 
tour,  was  accompanied  by  at  least  two  ready 
writers.  Of  the  iirst,  Monsieur  Sand,  we  have 
already  given  a  short  specimen.*  A  second, 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Ferri  Pisani,  aide-de-camp 
to  the  prince,  has  also  published  a  volume  of 
well-written  letters  on  the  United  States. 


*  A  French  View  of  Stars  and  Stripes,  page  612, 
volume  vii. 


That  two  books  on  the  same  subject  are  better 
than  one,  is  proved  by  a  little  anecdote  told  by 
our  present  writer.  M.  Sand,  for  nobody  knew 
what  reason,  thought  proper  to  pass  a  night 
in  a  carriage,  instead  of  in  the  tent  prepared 
for  him.  The  cold  prevented  his  closing  his 
eyes  all  night  long,  and  morning  found  him 
in  very  bad  humour.  He  was  blind  to  the 
picturesque  and  novel  spectacle  around  him, 
which  would  have  delighted  his  illustrious  mo- 
ther. He  was  bitter  against  America  in  ge- 
neral, and  against  the  South  in  particular. 
He  was  specially  indignant  at  the  conduct  of 
a  herd  of  oxen,  who  surrounded  his  dormitory, 
and  kept  him  awake  with  their  concerted  bass 
music.  From  that  moment  his  anti  -  slavery 
views  assumed  an  intenseness,  which  demon- 
strates that  broken  sleep  may  prejudice  a  tra- 
veller unfavourably.  Let  us  hear,  therefore, 
what  our  author  has  to  say  respecting  other 
influences. 

When  Prince  Napoleon  arrived  in  America, 
in  July  1861,  the  Eederal  party  was  in  deep  dis- 
couragement. With  the  exception  of  the  prince 
himself — whose  faith  in  the  issue  nothing  can 
shake,  and  of  certain  statesmen  at  Washington, 
who  are  personally  engaged  in  the  question — no- 
thing was  to  be  met  with  in  the  Northern  States 
but  apprehensions,  sinister  auguries,  presenti- 
ments of  a  coming  catastrophe,  and  that  in 
the  republican  as  well  as  the  democratic 
party,  in  the  diplomatic  corps  as  well  as 
in  the  intellectual  and  financial  aristocracy 
of  the  country.  The  predictions  then  current, 
inspired  by  the  lessons  of  history,  and  supported 
by  logic  and  probability,  were  completely  unfa- 
vourable to  the  cause  of  the  North.  Never,  they 
said,  can  the  five  or  six  hundred  thousand  men 
necessary  to  subdue  the  South  be  levied  out  of  a 
population  averse  to  the  profession  of  arms,  and 
generally  indifferent,  if  not  divided,  touching  the 
question  of  slavery.  Recent  events  seem  to 
confirm  the  conviction. 

West  Point  is  a  sort  of  American  Polytechnic 
School,  which,  while  no  one  suspected  it,  was 
nursing  many  of  America's  present  and  future 
great  men.  Nothing  but  the  civil  war,  the 
governmental  anarchy,  and  the  humiliating  po- 
sition of  the  United  States  in  respect  to  the 
rest  of  the  world,  could  have  brought  about  so 
unexpected  a  result.  These  men  first  appear  on 
the  military  stage ;  but  everybody  feels  that  they 
must  shortly  pass  on  to  political  scenes.  Already 
the  South  has  chosen  a  West  Point  man,  Jefferson 
Davis,  for  president ;  for  West  Point  is  divided 
like  the  rest  of  the  nation,  and  supplies  chiefs  to 
both  parties.  Generals  Beauregard  and  John- 
stone  are  at  the  head  of  the  Secessionist  move- 
ment ;  McClellan  and  McDowell  are  the  heroes 
of  the  Union.  Their  names  replace  in  every 
mouth  the  names  of  politicians  whose  faults  have 
brought  the  United  States  to  the  brink  of  the 
abyss.  It  looks  almost  like  a  game  of  French 
and  English  at  school.  In  the  war  of  Western 
Virginia,  McClellan  had  to  cope  with  two  West 
Point  chums,  one  of  whom  was  killed,  the  other 
taken  prisoner.  Beauregard  and  McClellan,  the 
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military  chiefs  of  the  conflicting  parties,  were 
not  only  comrades,  but  intimate  friends.  When 
Beauregard  went  into  the  North,  he  had  no 
other  house  than  McClellan's ;  and  when  McClel- 
lau.  went  down  South,  lie  always  took  up  his 
quarters  with  Beauregard.  On  either  side  they 
are  acquainted  with  each  other  most  intimately, 
and  it  ought  to  be  recorded  that  in  both  camps 
might  be  perceived  sentiments  of  chivalrous 
esteem  for  old  friends  now  become  implacable 
enemies. 

In  order  to  appreciate  the  value  of  this  new 
West  Point  element  which  is  making  its  way  to 
the  front  in  the  fray  of  parties  in  the  United 
States,  one  requires  to  have  had  a  near  view  of 
the  persons  who  are  disputing  with  each  other  the 
conduct  of  affairs.  Since  the  days  of  Washington 
and  Jefferson,  since  the  writing  of  M.  de  Tocque- 
ville's  famous  book,  American  manners  have 
greatly  changed  for  the  worse.  In  the  midst 
of  an  unheard-of  material  prosperity,  of  an  un- 
exampled commercial  and  manufacturing  ac- 
tivity, the  moral  and  intellectual  level  has  been 
sensibly  lowered,  principally  in  political  regions. 
The  men  who  possess  a  certain  amount  of  au- 
thority, in  consequence  of  their  knowledge,  cha- 
racter, and  fortune,  have  gradually  retired  from 
public  business,  through  disgust  at  the  electoral 
struggles,  dislike  to  coming  in  contact  with 
venality,  and  fear  of  a  violent,  passionate,  and  un- 
scrupulous press.  In  the  United  States,  it  is  the 
fashion,  a  sort  of  stamp  of  respectability,  to  ab- 
stain from  polemic  politics — exactly  as  in  France 
it  is  the  rage  to  run  after  all  sorts  of  public  func- 
tions. The  last  real  American  statesmen,  such  as 
Clay,  Webster,  and  Calhoun,  have  died  within  the 
last  ten  years.  But,  if  there  still  remain  in  the 
government,  in  the  opposition,  and  in  temporary 
retirement,  a  few  intelligent,  or  moral,  or  patri- 
otic men — Seward,  Sumner,  Chase,  Brekenridge, 
Cass,  and  Everett — it  still  may  be  stated  that, 
generally,  the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  the  Union 
has  become  the  monopoly  of  a  certain  number 
of  men  without  antecedents,  without  education, 
and,  too  often,  without  morality,  disguising  under 
senseless  party  names  the  absence  of  all  prin- 
ciple, and  a  blind  obedience  to  the  caprice  of  the 
multitude.* 

Is  it  surprising,  then,  that  under  circumstances 
so  humiliating  to  the  national  pride,  and  com- 
plicated by  a  violent  crisis,  the  public  should 
instinctively  turn  to  a  class  of  men,  who,  both 
by  education  and  profession,  are  the  enemies  of 
moral  and  material  disorder, — who  have  taken  for 
their  model,  both  in  their  soldierly  career  and  in 
their  duties  as  citizens,  the  great  founder  of  the 
Republic,  Washington  ? 

The  imperial  party  paid  a  visit  to  General 
McDowell,  then  commanding  the  troops  en- 
camped on  the  right  bank  ol'the  Potomac.  When 
the  prince  entered  his  quarters,  the  general  was 
busy  drawing  up  a  detailed  and  careful  plan  of 
the  battle  of  Bull's  Run,  to  illustrate  his  report, 
which  was  shortly  to  appear. 

General  McDowell   is    forty-three,  tall    and 

*  See  "  The  Young  Man  from  the  Country,"  page 
540,  volume  vi. 


strong.  His  countenance  is  not  very  intellec- 
tual, but  remarkably  open  and  sympathetic,  with 
an  expression  of  frankness  and  good  nature.  His 
conversation,  temper,  and  principles,  are  still 
superior  to  his  outward  appearance,  prepossess- 
ing as  that  may  be.  He  is  a  most  straightfor- 
ward, truthful,  and  unaffected  person.  He  had 
suffered  a  terrible  check,  and  he  spoke  of  it  with- 
out bitterness  or  recrimination,  with  an  accent 
of  sincerity,  and  an  elevation  of  sentiment,  which 
did  him  the  greatest  honour.  Deprived  of  the 
chief  command,  in  consequence  of  that  reverse, 
he  saw  McClellau,  his  West  Point  schoolfellow, 
several  years  younger  than  himself,  inherit  his 
honours,  his  position,  and  his  growing  popu- 
larity. He  retained,  without  com  plaint  or  after- 
thought, an  inferior  place  under  the  man  whose 
mission  was  to  repair  the  misfortune  coupled 
with  his  own  name.  And,  with  all  this,  nobody 
doubts  that  McDowell  is  the  most  obedient  and 
devoted  of  McClellan's  lieutenants. 

After  having  seen  the  army  of  the  North,  and 
made  intimate  acquaintance  with  its  principal 
generals,  the  prince  desired  to  inspect  the  Seces- 
sionist camp  under  equally  favourable  circum- 
stances. Delicacy  prevented  him  from  mentioning 
that  wish  directly  to  the  Federal  government,  so 
he  projected  an  excursion  to  Mount  Vernon,  close 
by,  as  a  hint.  The  excursion  was  made,  with- 
out the  hint  being  taken.  It  was  therefore 
decided  that  the  French  minister,  Baron  Mercier, 
should  break  the  ice,  and  distinctly  request  for 
his  imperial  highness  permission  to  traverse 
the  lines  of  the  army  of  the  Union  and  pass  over 
to  the  Confederate  camp.  The  American 
minister  received  the  application  with  a  readi- 
ness and  good  will,  which  proved  that  in  affairs 
in  America  there  is  no  occasion  to  be  either  too 
scrupulous  or  too  diplomatic.  Mr.  Seward  re- 
plied by  the  immediate  offer  of  his  services.  The 
news  soon  spread,  and  numerous  generals, 
senators,  and  members,  complimented  the  prince 
on  an  idea  which  appeared  to  them  completely 
in  the  American  taste.  "  You  have  seen  one 
side,"  they  said,  "  you  ought  now  to  see  the 
other;  and  we  hope,  for  the  honour  of  America, 
that  they  will  receive  you  as  well  as  we  have 
received  you  ourselves.53 

At  eleven  in  the  morning,  they  found  them- 
selves in  the  unoccupied  and  neutral  zone  which 
separates  the  two  armies.  This  part  of  Virginia 
is  severe  and  monotonous,  scarcely  peopled, 
almost  uncultivated.  The  ground,  slightly  un- 
dulating, offers  nothing,  as  far  as  the  view  can 
reach,  but  woods  intersected  by  wide  glades, 
with  a  few  sparse  rural  habitations  which  bear 
the  trace  of  recent  disasters.  They  followed  a 
broad  but  ill-kept  road,  which  goes  from  Alex- 
andria to  Warrentou  by  Fairfax  and  Centreville, 
and  traverses  Bull's  Kuu  about  two  miles  from 
the  latter  spot.  About  twelve  miles  from  Alex- 
andria, at  noon,  their  escort  made  a  sudden  stop. 
The  officer,  followed  by  his  standard-bearer  and 
trumpeter,  galloped  forward.  They  had  fallen  in 
wit  h  the  outposts  of  the  army  of  the  South. 

Matters  passed  in  the  most  regular  and 
courteous  manner.  A  Secessionist  officer  carue 
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and  parleyed  with  the  Union  officer,  who  ac- 
quainted him  with  the  purport  of  his  mission. 
The  transfer  of  the  guest  to  the  South  having 
been  effected,  the  two  officers  exchanged  cards 
and  a  shake  of  the  hand,  and  the  prince  made 
them  drink,  and  drank  witli  them,  a  bottle  of 
French  wine  to  the  prosperity  of  the  American 
people — a  vague  expression,  but  the  only  one  a 
stranger  could  employ. 

After  two  hours'  march  under  the  escort  of  a 
squadron  of  Secessionist  cavalry,  they  arrived  at 
Fairfax,  an  advanced  position  occupied  by  a  con- 
siderable force.  A  superior  officer,  Colonel 
Stuart,  who  commanded  the  camp,  received  the 
prince  without  surprise  or  embarrassment.,  and 
with  dignified  and  cordial  courtesy.  He  begged 
them  to  partake  of  breakfast,  which  they  accepted 
without  hesitation,  for  two  good  reasons  :  first, 
they  were  dying  of  hunger :  secondly,  they 
understood  that  the  colonel's  invitation  was  a 
polite  mode  of  keeping  them  at  Fairfax  until  he 
had  applied  for  orders  to  the  general-in-chief. 
In  fact,  they  .were  scarcely  seated  at  table,  when 
a  telegraphic  despatch  from  Manassas  was 
brought  in,  in  reply  to  one  which  had  been  sent. 
General  Beauregard  ordered  Colonel  Stuart  to 
receive  the  prince  warmly,  and  to  supply  him 
with  every  means  of  reaching  Manassas,  where 
the  leaders  of  the  Secessionist  army  would  be 
happy  to  see  him. 

From  the  first  meeting,  they  were  able  to  form 
an  idea  of  the  external  appearance  of  the  Seces- 
sionist soldier.  They  ascertained  at  once  that 
the  uniform  question,  rather  undecided  in  the 
North,  was  not  decided  at  all  in  the  South.  It 
did  not  appear  that  the  attempts  made  in  that 
direction  went  further  than  the  distribution  to 
a  few  corps  of  a  sort  of  vest  of  coarse  grey 
cloth,  said  to  be  made  in  Virginia.  Uniform 
coats,  or  fancy  coats,  the  whole  dress  was  in 
wretched  condition ;  the  soldier,  nevertheless, 
maintained  a  martial  aspect  in  spite  of  his 
rags ;  and  perfect  order  reigned  throughout  the 
camp. 

What  most  struck  the  visitors  was  the  cavalry, 
which  was  very  numerous,  admirably  mounted, 
and  composed  of  magnificent  men.  At  the  first 
glance,  it  was  evident  that  all  these  people  be- 
longed to  the  English,  and  not  to  the  German 
race ;  that  they  were  the  sons  of  farmers  and 
landowners ;  that  their  horses  were  their  own 
property  ;  that  they  were  habituated,  if  not  to 
arms,  at  least  to  rough  and  manly  exercise. 
Consequently,  nothing  could  be  more  picturesque 
than  those  cavaliers  of  the  South.  They  wore 
the  most  impossible  costumes,  clothes  tattered 
by  a  three  months'  bivouac,  hats  without  tops, 
boots  without  soles,  with  an  air  of  heroic 
bearing  which  would  do  honour  to  Don  Caesar 
de  Bazan.  And,  as  these  ragged  cavaliers  have 
handsome  and  energetic  countenances,  as  their 
horses  are  superb  and  are  ridden  with  great 
boldness,  you  cannot  help  admiring  them  exactly 
in  the  same  way  as  you  would  admire  the  fan- 
tastic military  figures  invented  by  Sulvator 
Rosa. 

At  a  short   distance    from    Manassas,   the 


prince  was  received  by  the  staffs  of  Generals 
Johnston  and  Beauregard.  If  they  had  not 
been  in  the  midst  of  republicans,  the  visitors 
would  have  said  that  those  staffs  were  composed 
of  the  flower  of  the  Southern  nobility.  Many  of 
them  were  in  possession  of  enormous  fortunes. 
Disinterested  in  this  civil  war,  unconnected 
with  the  hatreds,  the  passions,  the  interests 
which  had  lighted  it,  the  strangers  were  neces- 
sarily affected  by  the  aspect  of  some  of  these 
men  with  white  moustache,  aristocratic  and 
military  bearing,  and  distinguished  manners, 
wrho  had  left  their  homes,  their  families,  their 
high  local  position,  to  serve,  as  aides-de-camp, 
a  young  and  hitherto  unknown  general  in  the 
most  cruel  form  of  war. 

It  is  incontestable  that  there  is  much  more 
passion  and  ardour  among  the  officers  of  the 
army  of  the  Soutli  than  among  those  of  the 
army  of  the  North.  In  the  Confederate  camp, 
it  is  asserted  that  the  same  ardour,  the  same 
disinterested  devotion  to  the  common  cause,  is 
evinced  by  the  private  soldiers;  that  in  the 
South,  men  serve  out  of  patriotism  and  honour, 
while  with  the  Federals  the  soldier  yields  to 
no  other  temptation  than  pay,  to  no  other  im- 
pulse than  poverty — the  best  recruiting  officer 
amongst  the  populations  of  large  towns.  It 
is  just  possible  that  the  Southern  chiefs  gene- 
ralised too  widely  a  fact  which  is  perhaps  true 
within  certain  limits.  Individual  valour  did 
really  appear  superior  in  the  camp  of  the  Con- 
federates ;  but  the  army  of  the  Union  counter- 
balanced that  defect  by  a  more  advanced  mili- 
tary organisation  and  instruction;  so  that,  with 
such  different  and  counterpoising  elements,  it 
was  difficult  to  predict  on  which  side  the  for- 
tune of  war  would  prevail. 

At  seven  in  the  evening,  they  arrived  at  the 
house  which  serves  as  General  Johnston's  quarter 
general ;  he  was  waiting  for  the  prince,  and  a 
moment  afterwards  General  Beauregard  came  to 
join  them.  Beauregard  is  of  French  origin ; 
that  is,  his  family  emigrated  from  France  to 
Canada  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago. 
His  father  left  the  English  colony  to  become  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  settle  at  New 
Orleans.  There  he  changed  his  faith,  abjured 
Protestantism,  and  embraced  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion,  which  is  that  of  the  general  and  his 
family.  Brought  up  at  West  Point,  Beauregard 
was  a  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  regular  army  of 
the  United  States  when  the  civil  war  broke 
out ;  he  had  just  been  named  to  the  superior 
commandment  of  the  West  Point  school.  The 
government  of  his  state,  Louisiana,  called  him 
home  and  made  him  quit  the  Federal  army ;  and 
his  old  schoolfellow',  Jefferson  Davis,  immediately 
conferred  on  him  the  rank  of  general,  and  the 
commandment  of  Charleston  militia.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  this  command  afforded  the  oc- 
casion of  firing  the  first  cannon-shot  which  rent 
the  flag  of  the  thirty-four  stars.  He  bombarded 
and  took  Fort  Suml.er,  which  success  procured 
him  immense  popularity.  When  the  Secessionist 
army  was  formed  to  march  upon  Washington, 
Beauregard  was  selected  to  command  it. 
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Beaurcsard  is  forty  years  of  age.  He  is  short, 
very  dark,  thin,  and  extremely  vigorous,  although 
his  features  are  already  worn  and  his  hair  is 
bleached  before  its  time.  Face,  physiognomy, 
lan°'uao-e,  accent,  every  personal  characteristic, 
is  Ffenolt.  His  courage  is  great  and  undisputed, 
and  everything  about  him  denotes,  if  not  a 
thoroughly  superior  intelligence,  at  least  a  very 
remarkable  military  aptitude.  He  is  quick, 
abrupt,  and,  although  perfectly  well  bred,  must 
sometimes  wound,  not  so  much  by  the  tilings  he 
says,  as  by  his  manner  of  saying  them.  Perhaps 
he  is  not  sufficiently  careful  to  repress  the  out- 
bursts of  his  ardent  nature,  conscious  of  its 
own  value,  and  confirmed  by  an  enormous  military 
success.  He  is  passionate  in  his  defence  of 
the  cause  he  serves  ;  and  he  takes  but  little 
pains  to  conceal  his  passion  under  a  cairn  ex- 
terior. In  short,  the  South  has  found  in  him  a 
man  of  uncommon  energy,  of  all-devouring  ac- 
tivity, and  indomitable  power  of  will — characters 
which  mark  men  who  are  destined  to  lead  parties 
and  win  battles.  General  Johnston,  also  a  pupil 
of  West  Point,  is  a  little  older  than  Beaure- 
gard.  He  was  a  colonel  in  the  regular  army  at  the 
time  of  secession.  He  brilliantly  conducted  the 
war  in  Mexico,  and  enjoys  in  the  United  States 
a  great  reputation  for  ability  and  integrity. 
Whether  his  difficulty  in  speaking  French  com- 
pelled him.  to  play  a  silent  part  in  the  prince's 
presence,  or  whether  he  was  thrown  into  the 
background  by  his  more  showy  colleague,  he 
struck  his  visitors  as  being  excessively  reserved, 
unnecessarily  modest,  and  oppressed  by  melan- 
choly. This  obscured  his  well-known  brilliant 
qualities. 

During  the  dinner,  which  took  place  at  eight 
o'clock,  and  during  the  conversation,  which  was 
continued  until  midnight  on  the  steps  in  front  of 
General  Johnston's  house,  General  Beauregard 
and  the  chiefs  around  him  did  not  wait  to  be 
questioned  about  the  military,  political,  and  eco- 
nomical affairs  of  the  South.  The  view  they 
took  of  things  was  remarkable.  They  set  aside 
(as  secondary,  settled,  or  still  undecided  ques- 
tions) slavery,  the  tariffs,  territorial  limits,  Lin- 
coln's election,  and  even  the  right  of  secession. 
They  took  higli  ground,  which  appeared  to  them 
above  all  discussion  or  controversy.  They  have 
vowed  to  the  North  a  mortal  hatred,  they  will 
wage  against  it  an  implacable  war,  because  the 
North  has  made  an  armed  invasion  of  their  ter- 
ritories, their  native  land ;  because  they  are 
driven  to  defend  against  it  their  homes,  their 
honour,  and  their  liberty.  From  the  general-in- 
chief  to  the  lowest  soldier,  everybody  held  the 
same  language  with  wonderful  unanimity.  It 
was  the  watchword  of  the  party,  and  probably 
also  their  conviction. 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  American  ge- 
nerals, in  the  armies  both  of  the  North  and  the 
South,  lead  an  extremely  simple  life ;  too  simple, 
perhaps,  considering  the  pay  allowed  to  their 
high  positions.  A  few  iron  knives  and  forks, 
plates,  and  spoons,  compose  the  whole  of  their 
campaigning  dinner-service ;  and  it  is  probable 
that  under  every-day  circumstances,  when  they 


are  not  receiving  the  visit  of  a  prince,  their  bill 
of  fare  does  not  greatly  differ  from  that  of  the 
lommon  soldier.  These  frugal  and  unrefined 
tastes  are  consistent  with  American  habits ; 
moreover,  in  a  military  point  of  view,  there  are 
xcellent  reasons  for  approving  them.  But 
what  appeared  to  be  regretted,  was,  the  absence 
amongst  them  of  all  prestige  in  the  exercise  of 
command.  The  functions  of  the  aides-de-camp 
were  exclusively  confined  to  military  service, 
and  were  quite  exempt  from  private  service 
about  the  person  of  the  general.  It  seemed 
strange  to  behold  a  general-in-chief  without 
any  medium  of  communication  with  the  lower 
world  of  subalterns,  soldiers,  or  domestics  at- 
tached to  his  quarters.  The  intimate  rela- 
tions which  make  the  general's  house  the  aide- 
de-camp's  also,  which  place  under  the  charge 
of  the  latter  all  the  details  of  housekeeping, 
are  the  source  of  mutual  devotion  and  friend- 
ship, at  the  same  time  that  they  raise  the 
command  above  the  somewhat  vulgar  cares  of 
daily  life. 

The  American  general  lives,  in  his  tent,  in  a 
sort  of  abandonment  which  strongly  contrasts 
with  the  movement  that  surrounds  French  ge- 
neral officers.  And  besides,  except  a  few  imper- 
ceptible tokens,  there  is  nothing  in  his  dress  to 
distinguish  him  from  subaltern  officers.  Except 
on  grand  occasions,  he  moves  about  among 
the  troops  without  escort,  parade,  or  military 
honours.  To  counteract  so  much  outward  sim- 
plicity, requires  a  dose  of  moral  ascendant  and 
personal  prestige  which  are  not  to  be  met  with 
frequently.  Democratic  habit,  or,  to  speak 
correctly,  the  absence  of  military  habit  in  the 
United  States,  gives  to  the  intercourse  of  offi- 
cers with  their  superiors  in  rank  a  free-and-easi- 
ness  which  shocks  European  beholders.  There 
is  scarcely  a  shade  in  the  mode  of  saluting  to 
distinguish  the  highest  from  the  lowest  rank. 
The  inferior  is  the  first  to  offer,  without 
hesitation,  the  American  shake  of  the  hand, 
to  his  superior;  and  a  lieutenant  or  a  cap- 
tain was  often  seen  to  present  his  general  to  his 
colonel. 

After  these  pictures  from  the  South,  let  us 
turn  to  a  few  photographs  of  the  North.  The 
passage  of  the  North  Star  steamer  over  Lake 
Huron  allowed  Colonel  Pisani  time  to  describe 
his  travelling  companions  and  their  peculiar 
ways.  There  were  eighty-five  first-class  and 
thirty-five  second-class  passengers  on  board. 
The  size  and  position  of  the  cabins  made  the 
only  distinction  between  the  two  classes.  The 
table  and  the  saloon  were  equally  open  to  every- 
body ;  that  is  to  say,  people  lived  on  terms  of 
the  most  complete  equality.  If  a  similar  con- 
fusion of  ranks,  classes,  and  fortunes,  were  to  be 
suddenly  introduced  into  France,  and  established 
in  French  railways,  steamers,  and  tables  d'hote ; 
if  the  elegant  woman  of  the  world  were  obliged 
to  take  her  seat  beside  the  humble  housekeeper, 
and  the  man  of  leisure  to  elbow  the  horny- 
handed  workman;  the  result  for  all  parties 
would  be  an  unpleasant  collision,  from  which 
the  sincerest  democrats  would  be  the  first  to 
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suffer.  Of  this  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  and  one 
of  the  causes  of  the  mutual  and  deep  antipa- 
thies which  arose  from  the  revolution  of  1848, 
and  the  traces  of  which  still  remain,  lay  per- 
haps in  the  forced  approachment  and  artifi- 
cial mixture  of  all  classes,  in  which  Trench 
society,  where  fashion  is  everything,  thought 
fit  to  indulge  suddenly  and  without  prepara- 
tion. A  longer  time  is  needed  for  the  trans- 
formation of  manners  and  habits  than  of  opi- 
nions and  principles. 

Whenever,  in  France,  people  belonging  to 
different  classes  find  themselves  exceptionally 
placed  side  by  side  under  conditions  of  real 
equality,  that  is  to  say,  in  circumstances  uncon- 
nected with  work,  commandment,  or  business — 
they  get  out  of  the  difficulty  very  clumsily.  The 
man  of  the  people,  feeling  himself  constrained, 
exaggerates  the  roughness  of  his  manners,  in 
order  to  conceal  his  embarrassment.  The  gen- 
tleman tries  to  do  dignity,  and  frequently  does 
nothing  better  than  pride.  It  is  not  difficult 
to  guess  that  if,  in  the  United  States,  all 
social  distinctions  are  habitually  confounded 
in  the  practice  of  a  life  in  common,  and  if 
nobody  suffers  in  consequence  of  the  mixture, 
the  reason  is  that  distinctive  characters  are 
much  less  strongly  marked  there  than  in 
Trance,  and  that  they  disappear  beneath  a  sort 
of  general  level.  For  this,  there  are  several 
causes  ;  in  the  first  place,  costume.  Is  it  quite 
certain  that,  for  the  French  themselves,  the  coat 
is  not  the  principal  indication  of  the  man  to 
whom  they  will  offer  a  chair,  as  distinguished 
from  the  man  whom  they  will  receive  stand- 
ing ?  In  the  United  States,  these  external 
signs  almost  completely  disappear  in  the  general 
uniformity  of  the  fashion.  Wealthy  persons 
dress  very  ill,  or  very  simply,  if  you  prefer- the 
expression.  They  purchase,  in  general,  ready- 
made  clothes  and  shoes,  which  they  wear  till 
they  are  worn  out,  without  any  change  of  dress, 
and  then  throw  them  away,  to  buy  others. 
The  poor,  the  artisans,  even  the  labourers 
almost  all  wear  the  regular  black  coat  and  hat. 
It  is  their  official  costume  as  American  citizens. 
They  put  it  on,  the  moment  they  can  throw  off 
their  working  clothes ;  and  the  dress  which  in 
France  would  be  considered  to  belong  to  the 
drawing-room,  frequently  figures  in  America, 
either  complete  or  incomplete,  in  the  midst  of  the 
most  unaristocratic  employments.  Like  habits 
prevail  amongst  the  women ;  they  all  wear  hats, 
completely  upsetting  French  ideas  of  social  pro- 
priety. 

It  will  be  clear  from  this,  that  every  assembly 
of  Americans,  although  belonging  to  the  most 
different  conditions,  must  present  to  the  eye  an 
aspect  of  uniformity.  If  you  look  deeper, 
if  you  listen  to  conversation,  you  are  not  less 
struck  with  the  simple  and  monotonous  charac- 
ter of  the  ideas  put  in  circulation,  with  the 
facility  afforded  to  the  least  cultivated  mind  for 
understanding  them  and  rising  to  the  common 
level.  The  price  of  cotton  or  of  maize,  the  inter- 
nal affairs  of  the  State  (much  more  frequently 
than  those  of  the  Federation),  discussions 


about  the  personality  of  the  President  in 
office  and  of  his  probable  successors,  are  al- 
most the  invariable  theme  of  American  con- 
versation, whether  it  take  place  in  the  saloon 
or  the  workshop,  at  the  club  or  in  the  street,  at 
the  table  d'hote,  or  the  steamer,  or  Jn  the 
railway  car.  Now,  as  these  simple  questions 
fill  the  immeasurable  columns  of  innumerable 
journals  to  satiety  and  with  perpetual  repeti- 
tion, and  as  the  conscientious  study  of  these 
heavy  productions  is  the  passion,  the  daily 
bread,  of  a  nation  where  everybody  can  read, 
and  whose  almost  only  amusement  is  reading, 
it  follows  that  everybody  has  access  to  the 
common  fund  which  feeds  the  intellectual  move- 
ment of  society. 

The  Americans  have,  therefore,  comparatively 
weak  motives  to  divide  and  subdivide  themselves 
into  classes,  categories,  coteries.  Above  all, 
they  are  accustomed  to  live  pell-mell,  side  by 
side,  in  public  places,  whose  analogues  in  Europe 
are  separated  into  boxes  and  compartments, 
enclosed  or  barricaded.  Every  one  is  at  his 
ease,  regardless  who  may  be  his  neighbour. 
The  first  comer,  never  mind  who,  is  addressed 
as  Sir;  and  a  most  convenient  custom  it  is. 
You  are  not  obliged  to  hunt,  without  find- 
ing it,  for  a  proper  appellation  in  each  par- 
ticular case  ;  for  when  you  doubt  whether 
you  ought  to  address  a  person  as  Monsieur, 
and  are  ignorant  of  his  profession,  you  are  al- 
most obliged  to  say,  "Eh!  1'homme!"  "Well, 
fellow." 

There  they  were,  then,  a  knot  of  aristocratic 
Frenchmen  in  the  midst  of  a  hundred  and  fifty 
Americans  of  all  possible  conditions,  ranks,  and 
trades;  wealthy  landowners  with  their  wives 
and  children,  parties  of  young  misses  taking 
care  of  each  other,  austere  Quaker  families, 
modest  households  of  artisans,  pioneers,  miners, 
factory  people,  adventurers  and  tourists  ;  some 
travelling  for  pleasure,  others  for  business ;  many 
without  any  precise  or  determined  object,  but 
rushing  forward,  in  the  pursuit  of  fortune,  to 
the  still  virgin  tracts  of  the  North  and  the 
West,  and  leaving  to  chance,  with  American 
confidence  and  want  of  forethought,  whether 
they  should  work  in  mines,  clear  forests,  turn  inn- 
keepers, merchants,  or  journalists ;  or  whether 
for  a  few  dollars  they  should  purchase  an  immense 
territory,  destined  one  day  perhaps  to  be  worth 
a  kingdom. 

And  never  did  they  meet,  either  in  France, 
England,  or  the  numerous  countries  they  had 
visited,  with  a  set  of  people,  somewhat  con- 
siderable in  number,  capable  of  leading  for  a 
whole  week  a  more  calm,  decent,  and  sociable 
life,  than  that  led  on  board  the  North  Star. 
"  Sociable,"  however,  requires  explanation ;  for 
all  those  people  appeared  to  mix  very  little 
amongst  themselves.  Everybody  lived  with  his 
party,  if  he  had  one,  or  all  alone  in  his  comer 
(always  the  same  corner),  reading  his  journal 
(always  the  same  journal,  and  probably  the  same 
number).  They  were  neither  chatty,  nor  com- 
municative, nor  inquisitive,  nor  gay ;  to  be 
plain,  they  had  a  sad  and  wearied  air.  Their 
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sociability  was  great  towards  the  prince  and 
his  suite,  who  were  treated  with  every  form  of 
discreet  attention  and  mute  politeness.  As 
they  passed,  the  most  surly  countenances 
brightened  with  an.  engaging  smile;  hands, 
usually  buried  in  the  pockets  of  paletots,  left 
their  retirement  to  place  any  desired  object 
within  nearer  reach;  every  remark,  when  over- 
heard and  understood,  received  an  obliging, 
timid,  half-whispered  reply.  The  gangways 
were  always  clear  before  them ;  and  if  nobody 
took  off  his  hat,  the  reason  was  that  every 
nation  is  free  to  choose  its  outward  form  of 
salutation.  The  Arabs  touch  lips,  the  Turks 
foreheads,  another  Asiatic  people  show  their 
esteem  and  affection  by  a  reciprocal  friction 
of  tlie  nasal  cartilage.  'These  polite  attentions 
and  constant  courtesies  were  an  exception 
to  the  usually  stiff  and  unsociable  habits  of  the 
Americans  among  themselves ;  and  tlie  travel- 
lers could  not  help  receiving  them  as  a  proof  of 
good  will  towards  the  French,  and  of  admira- 
tion for  imperial  France  and  the  name  of 
Napoleon. 

Everybody  on  board  was  perfectly  acquainted 
not  only  with  every  particular  respecting  the 
prince,  but  also  with  every  detail  respecting 
his  aides-de-camp  and  friends  which  possessed 
the  slightest  anecdotal  or  historic  interest.  The 
heavy  labours  of  the  American  press  on  the 
princely  voyage  commenced  tlie  very  day  that 
the  Jerome  Napoleon  cast  anchor  in  New 
York  roads.  Instead  of  the  beplumed  and  em- 
broidered authorities  who,  in  any  other  country, 
would  have  come  on  board  to  offer  their  compli- 
ments and  services,  the  vessel  was  overrun,  the 
instant  it  arrived,  by  a  crowd  of  busy  gentle- 
men, who  set  to  work  to  measure  its  length  and 
breadth,  to  count  the  cannon  and  the  crew,  to 
note  the  names  of  the  sailors  and  passengers,  to 
interrogate  everybody  they  could  lay  hands 
upon  as  to  the  ages  of  the  prince  and  princess, 
their  height,  the  colour  of  their  hair,  their  daily 
habits:  not  forgetting  the  Duchesse  d'Abrantes, 
who  was  the  special  object  of  marked  curiosity 
and  interest.  These  were  agents  of  the  New 
York  journals;  their  numbers  may  be  esti- 
mated from  the  fact,  that  in  the  state  of  New 
York  alone  there  are  more  than  six  hundred 
daily  papers. 

From  that  moment,  the  scattered  features 
gleaned  by  ocular  inspection,  by  direct  ques- 
tions, by  approximation,  by  correspondence 
from  Europe,  relative  to  the  prince,  the 
princess,  and  their  suite,  took  definite  form  and 
shape,  after  a  thousand  contradictory  changes, 
in  a  compact  and  almost  official  body  of  infor- 
mation. It  was  a  half-historical,  half-mythical 
compilation,  which  the  localities  traversed,  trans- 
mitted from  one  to  the  other.  And  since, 
quickly  as  the  party  travelled,  the  post  and  the 
telegraph  travel  quicker  still,  they  invariably 
found  every  evening  at  their  night's  lodging 
their  invariable  history  at  the  head  of  the  morn- 
ing journals.  At  whatever  landing-place  the 
North  Star  touched,  enormous  packets  of  news- 
papers were  thrown  on  board,  all  containing 


the  stereotyped  article.  They  could  not  lay 
hands  on  a  printed  sheet  without  finding  their 
own  biographies.  American  literature  of  the 
second  order  —  the  journals  principally — is 
unequalled  in  its  heaviness,  being  made  up 
of  crude  compilations,  weighty  accumulations 
of  false  or  veritable  facts,  ridiculous  hoaxes, 
childish  Reclamation,  without  judgment,  wit, 
or  intellect.  You  see  that,  before  all  con- 
siderations, "copy"  must  be  had  to  fill  the 
twenty  immense  columns  of  microscopic  type 
which  compose  the  journal,  and  that  the  Ame- 
rican public  must  be  served  at  any  price  with 
a  thick  and  farinaceous  meal,  which  will  fill 
up  a  wide  gap  in  its  stomach,  and  which  it 
can  ruminate  for  many  an  hour  during  weari- 
some evenings,  and  in  the  intervals  of  business 
and  labour. 

Their  threadbare  forms  of  phraseology  become 
amusing  from  their  very  tiresomeness.  They 
seriously  stick  to  figures  of  rhetoric  which  are 
elsewhere  left  to  the  showman  and  the  auc- 
tioneer. Generally,  the  puff  style  has  the 
ascendant.  No  mere  name  would  sufficiently 
attract  public  attention,  unless  preceded  by  the 
epithet  "  celebrated."  M.  Sand  was  never 
mentioned  except  as  the  celebrated  son  of  the 
celebrated  author  of  Consuelo.  Ragon,  the  cele- 
brated captain  of  the  attack  of  the  Malakoff, 
was  the  object  of  lively  admiration  and  re- 
spectful terror.  Bonfils,  having  been  governor 
of  Guadaloupe,  could  not  help  being  the  cele- 
brated governor  of  the  Antilles,  as  well  as  "  the 
royal  looking  gentleman."  Colonel  Pisani  con- 
soled himself  for  the  obscurity  which  covered 
his  own  name,  first  by  the  maxims  which  vaunt 
mediocrity,  and  secondly  by  the  facility  of  escap- 
ing the  oppressive  demonstrations  "  with  which 
a  tyrannical  and  brutal  popularity  often  sur- 
rounds its  favourites." 

Although  the  representatives  of  the  most 
sociable  people  in  the  world,  tlie  party  were  slow 
in  responding  to  the  advances  made  to  them  from, 
all  quarters.  They  thought  it  cleverer  to  laugh 
at  everything  strange,  without  bestowing  further 
attention  upon  it.  This  refers  neither  to  the 
prince  nor  to  Baron  Mercier.  The  prince  was 
the  fondest  of  travelling,  and  the  best  able 
to  turn  travelling  to  advantage.  Nothing 
wearied,  nothing  discouraged  him ;  nothing  ap- 
peared to  him  indifferent  or  ridiculous.  For 
him  the  love  of  information  gave  serious  in- 
terest to  everything  new.  The  baron  is  also 
a  true  traveller,  knowing  neither  fatigue,  ill 
humour,  nor  ennui.  Ever  gay,  he  helped  the 
prince  in  his  inquiries,  reading  and  taking 
notes,  while  the  gentlemen  of  the  suite 
were  looking  out  for  subjects  of  laughter, 
and  even  for  pretexts  for  going  to  sleep — 
which  the  prince  called  "travelling  like  carpet- 
bags." 

Colonel  Ragon  met  with  a  singular  adventure. 
From  New  York  they  were  closely  followed  by 
a  personage  of  ascetic  and  sombre  mien,  though 
with  a  somewhat  military  air.  On  railways,  in 
hotels,  on  board  the  North  Star,  he  was  con- 
stantly dogging  tiieir  heels.  Evidently,  he  fol- 
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lo\vrd  them ;  and  they  often  remarked  the  atten- 
tive and  penetrating  look  with  which  his  deep- 
set  black  eves  regarded  them,  and  especially  M. 
Ragon.  "  It  is  Melmoth,"  they  told  him,  "  who 
is  trying  to  make  a  bargain  for  your  soul." 
Seriously,  if  they  had  not  been  in  America 
(where  "there  arc  neither  spies  nor  secret 
agents*),  they  might  have  fancied  'that  some 
vigilant  and  protective  administration  had  im- 
posed upon  them  this  singular  travelling  com- 
panion ;  for  he  could  not  be  mistaken  for  one 
of  the  agents  of  publicity  who  were  inces- 
santly running  between  their  legs,  and  who, 
moreover,  take  no  pains  to  conceal  their  in- 
terested curiosity,  but  who  seized  their  victims 
by  the  arm,  to  demand  their  names,  surnames, 
quality,  condition,  and  other  biographical  de- 
tails. 

At  last,  one  fine  day,  in  the  middle  of  Lake 
Huron,  the  mysterious  gentleman  took  a  deci- 
sive step.  As  if  unable  to  keep  his  oppressive 
secret  any  longer,  he  stalked  straight  up  to 
Baron  Mercier,  and  requested  a  moment's  con- 
versation. Then,  introducing  himself  byname 
(which  is  Irish)  and  title  (major  in  the  American 
militia),  he  told  him  that  he  had  every  reason  to 
believe  M.  Ragon  to  be,  like  himself,  of  Irish 
origin  ;  that  he  consequently  could  not  doubt 
the  French  colonel's  sharing  the  sentiments  of 
the  immense  population,  of  the  same  race  and 
the  same  religion  with  himself,  which  is  spread 
over  the  territory  of  the  United  States ;  that 
those  sentiments  involved  implacable  hatred  of 
England,  the  spoiler  of  their  common  ancestors, 
the  mortal  enemy  of  their  unhappy  brethren  who 
still  remain  bound  to  the  soil  of  their  ancient 
country.  Thereupon  the  major  entered  into  the 
most  extraordinary  details  respecting  a  vast  and 
mysterious  association  which,  he  said,  embraced 
the  totality  of  Irish  Americans,  and  whose  object 
is  not  only  to  sustain  and  perpetuate  in  the  New 
World  their  glorious  nationality  exiled  from  the 
Old,  but  also  one  day  to  carry  back  to  the  land 
of  oppressors  the  evils  with  wThich  they  have 
crushed  their  victims.  He  asserted  that  this 
gigantic  league  is  completely  organised,  that  its 
financial  and  military  resources  are  quite  ready; 
that  fifty  thousand  armed  Irishmen,  enrolled  in 
regiments,  only  await  a  signal,  the  occasion  of  a 
war,  and  of  European  support,  to  invade  England, 
and  gratify,  by  setting  fire  to  London,  a  ven- 
geance of  which  the  Celtic  race  preserves  in  its 
heart  the  hope  and  the  secret  ever  since  King 
Arthur's  death.  He  concluded  by  saying  that 
Ragon's  reputation,  and  his  position  in  the 
French  army,  designated  him,  together  with  an 
illustrious  marshal,  as  one  of  the  men  whom 
Ireland  would  remind,  when  the  supreme  struggle 
arrived,  of  their  origin  and  the  sorrows  of  their 
ancestors  ! 

A  confidential  communication  like  this  was 
rather  perplexing  for  a  minister  of  the  French 
Emperor.  Whatever  allowance  might  be  made 
for  the  major's  personal  excitement,  his  hopes 
and  his  projects  were  not  the  less  founded  on 


*  Very  doubtful  indeed. 


the  perfectly  incontestable  hatred  which  the  Irish 
Americans  bear  to  England — a  hatred  which 
emigration,  far  from  extinguishing,  has  rendered 
more  lasting  and  terrible.  The  baron  could  not 
with  decency  appear  to  lend  an  ear  to  the  reve- 
lation of  a  sort  of  plot,  however  imaginary.  He 
escaped  the  difficulty  by  assuring  the  mysterious 
stranger  that  he  was  utterly  mistaken  as  to 
Ragon's  nationality;  that  the  Ragons  were 
Frenchmen  and  Burgundians  from  father  to  son ; 
and  that  he  was  not  aware  of  his  (Ragon's)  having 
any  political  hatred,  either  personal  or  inherited, 
from  his  ancestors. 

The  major  seemed  completely  upset  by  this 
statement.  He  hung  about  the  party  for 
a  little  while  longer,  and  then  suddenly  dis- 
appeared at  one  of  the  numerous  stoppages 
which  the  steamer  made  on  the  banks  of  the 
lake. 

On  reading  this,  Mr.  Cobden  may  admit  that, 
even  if  the  major  were  not  raving  mad,  and  even 
if  the  French  have  no  intention  of  troubling  us, 
still  a  little  volunteering  now  and  then  may  be 
indulged  in,  without  committing  a  national  sin. 


THE  HOME- WOOD. 

AND  here's  the  wood  again  where  I, 

Long  years  ago,  shot  hawk  and  pigeon  ; 
And  yonder,  through  that  clump  of  beech, 

I  see  the  lake — the  haunt  of  widgeon 
(The  blue  sky's  little  looking-glass), 

Where  oft  I  swam,  and  oft  I  boated  , 
And  there,  by  yonder  osier  clump, 

The  lily  floats,  as  lilies  floated. 

Still  the  nut-bush  wide-branching  rears 

Its  springy  rods,  so  gay  with  tassels, 
Where  the  great  oak  a  monarch  stands, 

Girt  round  by  the  young  trees — his  vassals. 
The  ground  is  purple  still  with  leaves, 

Or  with  green  mosses  velvet  padded, 
In  those  long  ridings  of  the  wood, 

Where  often  on  my  cob  I've  gadded. 

There,  where  the  violets  purple  blow — 

I've  roused  the  rabbit  from  the  copse, 
With  beagles,  beaters,  cries,  and  whoops, 

That  shook  the  cones  from  the  fir-tops  ; 
And  often  down  the  leaf-strewn  bank 

The  rabbits  that  my  Manton  slew 
Rolled,  and  the  white  fluff  of  their  fur — 

Upon  the  bramble  tendrils  blew. 

And  there,  when  evening  clouds  were  warm, 

And  flushed  the  lake  with  rosy  red, 
I  paced  with  Kate,  and  plighted  troth — 

Dear  Kate!  now  fifteen  summers  dead. 
She  chicled  me  for  wayward  moods; 

I  plucked  the  holly  twig  unseen  ; 
Then  cried,  "This  leaf  is  rough  with  thorns, 

Yet,  like  my  love,  'tis  ever  green." 

The  blackbird  whistled  in  the  wood, 

And  skirting  it  the  kine  were  browsing  ; 
The  night  was  lowering  dark  and  fast, 

Good  things  of  day  were  slowly  housing ; 
When,  as  she  put  her  hand  in  mine, 

I  kissed  her  little  lip  of  rose, 
And  then  we  walked  and  whispered  love, 

And  we  were  happy,  Heaven  knows  ! 
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But  let's  forget  past  joys  and  loves 

On  such  gay  spring-time  morns  as  these: 
I've  heard  the  huntsman's  rousing  horn 

Come  cheerly  ringing  through  these  trees, 
And  seen  gay  scarlet  'tween  the  oaks 

Gleam  bravely  forth,  as  on  I  rode 
To  Dinton  coverts,  proud  and  fond 

Of  the  black  mare  that  I  bestrode. 

As  when  wind,  rain,  and  snow  blow  by 

In  fierce  procession's  stormy  hurry, 
Across  some  soft  blue  peep  of  sky, 

"Where  little  rippling  white  clouds  scurry, 
The  rainbow  blossoms  green  and  red, 

With  just  a  violet  tinge  below, 
So  hopes  spring  once  more  in  my  mind, 

As  through  dead  frosts  the  blossoms  blow. 

Since  I  was  here,  in  torrid  lands 

I've  wrestled  with  the  hungry  lion, 
Spent  nights  on  rafts,  trod  Alpine  snows, 

And  gazed  from  Olivet  on  Zion. 
I've  thought  of  the  old  wood  in  climes 

Shot  through  with  the  sun's  burning  lances ; 
I've  dreamt  of  it  a  score  of  times 

In  desert  dreams  and  tropic  trances. 

And  here  I  am  again  returned, 

As  the  hare  wounded  seeks  the  lair 
From  whence  it  started  at  the  dawn. — 

Once  more  I  breathe  the  balmy  air 
Of  the  fir  woodlands ;  here  I'll  dwell 

Till  the  voice  summon  me  away, 
And  the  great  darkness  fall  on  me, 

And  hide  me  from  the  outer  day. 


AN  OLD  COUNTY  TOWN. 

THERE  are  days  in  the  late  summer  and  early 
autumn  when,  from  the  extreme  purity  and 
clearness  of  the  atmosphere,  the  common  shapes 
of  earth  seem  exalted  and  transfigured.  The 
reposing  sunshine  invests  all  things  with  its  own 
glory ;  the  distance  dies  away  into  a  bright 
ethereal  vision  ;  even  near  objects  have  a  touch 
of  mystery  and  unwonted  loveliness  ;  and  the 
heavens,  in  their  blue  immensity,  appear  at  once 
profounder  and  less  far.  The  topmost  branches 
and  leaves  of  the  trees  float  in  the  intensely 
luminous  air,  like  finest  pencillings  against  the 
sky.  The  edges  of  houses  and  solid  bodies  are 
softened,  liquefied,  rounded,  relieved  of  every- 
thing harsh  and  incongruous  by  the  influence  of 
some  presiding  concord.  We  seem  to  be  gifted 
with  a  new  eyesight,  and  to  look  into  the  hearts  of 
things.  Numberless  beauties  of  form  and  colour, 
of  contrast  and  sympathy,  which  we  never  per- 
ceive on  ordinary  occasions,  unfold  themselves,  as 
it  were,  from  some  cloudy  wrapping,  and  lie  before 
us.  The  ancient  communion  of  man  with  nature 
is  restored,  as  in  the  innocent  times.  The  Hama- 
dryads come  to  us  from  the  old  oaks,  and  Pan 
from  the  woody  uplands.  We  do  not  observe  all 
this,  for  observation  implies  effort,  will,  and 
conscious  determination.  We  feel  it,  by  means 
of  an  intuitive  sense.  In  such  moods  of  the 
mind,  fostered  by  such  conditions  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, it  may  almost  be  said  that  we  see  the  har- 
mony of  the  universe.  We  recognise  the  grace 
and  fitness  of  the  most  trival  occurrences  and 
ways  of  nature  ;  and  find  a  new  delight  even  in 


the  falling  of  a  leaf  from  a  tree,  or  the  rapid 
movements  of  the  birds  across  the  air. 

On  a  day  such  as  this,  though  not  with  all 
these  thoughts  taking  exact  expression  in  their 
minds,  a  party  of  four  entered  the  county 
town  of  Sussex.  A  brief  railway  journey  had 
,ed  from  the  modern  refinements  of  Brighton  to 
the  antiquities  of  Lewes,  and  had  done  so  by  a 
pleasant  route  over  Downs  and  across  the  valley 
af  the  Ouse,  within  sight  of  ancient  ruins, 
bright  meadows,  and  steep  hills.  The  town  is 
sealed  in  a  very  amphitheatre  of  hills,  and  is 
connected  by  the  river  with  the  port  of  New- 
haven,  seven  or  eight  miles  distant  on  the 
English  Channel.  That  port,  by  the  way,  seems 
destined  to  play  a  more  conspicuous  part  in  the 
future  than  it  has  done  in  the  past.  Its  pro- 
perity  has  of  late  years  steadily  increased.  It 
is  admitted  to  be  the  best  tidal  harbour  between 
Portsmoutli  and  the  Downs  ;  and  a  local  writer 
points  out  that  "  the  great  level  extending  from 
it  to  Lewes  might  be  converted  into  one  vast 
basin,  wherein  all  the  royal  navies  of  Europe 
might  safely  ride  at  anchor,"  thus  fulfilling  the 
destiny  which  some  have  marked  out  for  Lewes, 
of  becoming  "the  Liverpool  of  the  South." 
But  with  these  speculations  we  have  nothing  to 
do  beyond  thus  briefly  recording  them. 

We  make  our  way  up  from  the  railway  station, 
and  find  ourselves  in  a  suburb  of  the  town.  The 
hilly  nature  of  the  ground  is  soon  manifest. 
Here  is  a  road  overlooking  a  breadth  of  basking 
meadow-land  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other 
bordered  by  a  great  bank  embowered  in  noble 
old  trees,  where  the  pathway  glimmers  obscurely 
through  the  leaves  far  above  the  heads  of  those 
who  walk  or  drive  along  the  road,  and  where 
fragments  of  the  ancient  town  wall  are  yet  to  be 
seen.  This  bank  is  the  first  terrace  of  the  up- 
lands on  which  Lewes  is  built ;  and  higher  still, 
out  of  sight  among  the  trees,  is  the  High- 
street.  Owing  to  the  irregularity  of  the  ground, 
and  the  thickness  of  the  foliage,  we  are  some- 
times puzzled  to  say  how  the  snug  villas  and 
cottages  are  approached  which  we  see  starting 
out  every  here  and  there  from  woody  knolls  and 
slopes ;  but  all  is  so  quaint  and  pretty  that  we 
are  content  to  remain  in  ignorance.  Here,  to 
our  right,  is  a  narrow  lane,  with  red-tiled  roofs 
and  red-brick  pavement,  so  steep  that  we  have 
to  pause  occasionally  and  take  breath,  though 
down  this  precipitous  thoroughfare  George  the 
Fourth,  when  Prince  of  Wales,  drove  a  carriage 
and  four,  in  order  to  avoid  a  longer  and  safer 
route.  Here  are  other  abrupt  and  narrow  paths, 
winding  between  old  garden  walls  of  flint,  over- 
grown with  weeds  and  grass.  Here  are  the 
broad  warm  -  tinted  comfortable  old  country 
houses,  to  which  we  turn  with  an  instinctive 
fondness,  as  to  something  peaceful  and  seduc- 
tive. And  here  at  last  is  the  High-street,  with 
very  large  roofs  and  very  little  shop-fronts,  a 
very  irregular  outline,  a  very  prevalent  hue  of 
glowing  red  and  brown  and  creamy  white,  and  a 
very  general  appearance  o!'  being  cosily  asleep  in 
the  hot  sunshine,  with  no  intention  whatever  of 
waking  in  a  hurry.  Indeed,  why  should  it  awake  ? 
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The  Assizes  are  not  "on"  just  now  ;  it  is  not  a 
market-day  nor  a  fair-day;  the  independent 
electors  of  Lewes  are  under  no  present  neces- 
sity of  choosing  any  one  to  represent  them  in 
parliament ;  there  are  no  races  at  the  race- 
course, which  has  now  fallen  into  a  state  of 
decay,  though  in  the  time  of  George  the  Gentle- 
man it  made  a  great  figure  in  the  annals  of  the 
turf;  and,  if  the  citizens  are  given  to  volun- 
teering, this  is  evidently  not  one  of  the  morn- 
ings on  which  they  turn  out  for  martial  exer- 
cises. There  is  nothing  going  forward  of  a 
nature  to  rouse  a  solid  old  country  borough  from 
comfortable  lethargy;  so  it  dreams  on  undis- 
turbed. Yes,  there  is  something,  after  all — a 
flower-show  in  the  grounds  of  the  Priory  ruins. 
But  that  is  a  little  way  out  of  the  town,  and 
does  not  trouble  its  repose. 

The  Lewesians  are  far  from  a  frivolous  people, 
"We  have  just  seen  how  the  once  famous  races 
have  declined  to  the  brink  of  extinction ;  and 
a  local  historian  proudly  tells  us  that  "  the  in- 
habitants of  Lewes  are  too  commercial  in  their 
pursuits  (and,  shall  we  add,  too  intellectual  in 
their  character?)  to  need  the  excitement  of  public 
amusements."  Accordingly,  a  theatre  which 
formerly  existed  has  been  transformed  into  a 
mechanics'  institute.  Perhaps,  however,  this  is 
hardly  surprising  in  a  country  town  buried 
amongst  hills — a  town  where  relics  of  the  past 
meet  you  at  every  turn ;  where  a  house  is  pointed 
out  at  which  Anne  of  Cleves  is  said  to  have 
resided  after  her  repudiation  by  Henry  the 
Eighth;  where  another  bears  the  date  1577  on 
its  porch,  cut  in  figures  that  are  unmistakably 
those  of  the  period  ;  where  yet  another,  at  the 
corner  of  an  alley  (a  dwelling  once  the  resi- 
dence of  Thomas  Paine,  the  free-thinker),  has 
the  angle  of  its  overhanging  upper  story  sup- 
ported by  a  grotesque  crouching  figure  in 
timber,  which  must  have  been  wrought  and 
placed  there  in  the  days  when  men  built 
houses  after  some  pattern  in  their  dreams ; 
where  there  is  an  inn  with  an  ancient  vaulted 
cellar,  in  which,  according  to  a  tradition  of  the 
town,  the  Protestant  heretics  of  the  reign 
of  Queen  Mary  were  imprisoned  previous  to 
being  burnt  at  a  stake  in  front  of  the  building  ; 
where  the  ruins  of  a  Norman  Priory  adorn  the 
neighbouring  fields,  and  the  battered  towers  of 
a  Norman  castle  dominate  the  High-street. 

Both  the  Priory  and  the  castle  owe  their 
origin  to  the  same  person  —  William  de 
Warenne,  one  of  the  Norman  Conqueror's  com- 
panions at  Hastings,  and  Gundred  or  Gundrada, 
his  wife,  a  daughter  of  the  soldier-king.  De 
Warenne  was  an  earl,  and  a  great  favourite  of 
his  royal  master,  who  bestowed  on  him  immense 
estates  in  the  counties  of  Sussex,  Surrey,  Nor- 
folk, Suffolk,  Essex,  and  Yorkshire.  Lewes 
was  even  at  that  time  a  walled  town  of 
some  importance,  and  in  the  reign  of  Saxon 
Atheist  an  had  possessed  two  mints,  while 
Hastings  and  Chiclicster  could  only  boast  of  one 
each,  lu  the  later  days  of  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor, according  to  Domesaay  Book,  some 
curious  and  not  very  reputable  customs'  prevailed 


in  the  borough.  The  purchaser  of  a  man  (those 
being  times  in  which  servants  were  the  property 
of  their  lords)  paid  fourpence  to  the  mayor, 
who  thus  had  an  interest  in  the  slave  trade  of 
the  period.  A  murderer  might  escape  punish- 
ment by  the  payment  of  seven  shillings  and 
fourpence;  while,  in  the  case  of  those  trans- 
gressions which  now  bring  the  perpetrators 
into  Sir  Cresswell  Cresswell's  court,  the  da- 
mages were  assessed  at  eight  shillings  and 
fourpence,  and  nothing  more  was  thought  about 
the  matter.  In  these  and  other  instances,  the 
king  and  the  feudal  lord  shared  the  profits,  in 
the  proportion,  respectively,  of  two-thirds  and 
one-third.  Whether  William  de  Warenne  did 
anything  towards  reforming  these  customs  does 
not  appear.  Possibly  not,  for  he  seems  to  have 
been  a  rough  violent  soldier,  who  probably 
cared  for  nothing  more  than  "  getting  on  in  the 
world,"  after  the  fashion  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury. He  died  very  much  out  of  favour  with 
the  Church,  two-and-twenty  years  after  the  Con- 
quest ;  that  is  to  say,  in  1088.  The  monks  of 
Ely  accused  him  of  seizing  some  of  their  lands, 
and  they  reported  that,  on  the  night  of  the 
earl's  death,  the  abbot,  while  lying  in  bed,  heard 
the  soul  of  de  Warenne  shrieking  for  mercy  as 
it  was  borne  through  the  air  by  Satan.  Gun- 
drada was  a  very  different  person.  She  appears 
to  have  been  as  pious  as  the  most  exacting 
abbot  could  require,  and  was  doubtless  the  chief 
agent  in  the  establishment  of  the  Priory,  which 
was  dedicated  to  St,  Pancras :  a  Phrygian  be- 
headed at  Rome  in  the  reign  of  Dioclesian,  for 
refusing  to  abjure  Christianity.  The  endow- 
ments were  munificent,  and  the  monks  seem  to 
have  lived  in  right  jovial  style  in  the  midst  of 
their  manors,  granges,  fisheries,  meadows,  and 
woods,  the  description  of  which  carries  one's 
thoughts,  in  the  glowing  language  of  Pope, 

To  happy  convents,  buried  deep  in  vines, 
Where  slumber  abbots,  purple  as  their  \vines. 

For,  as  no  small  quantity  of  wine  was  made  in 
England  in  those  days,  the  comfortable  recluses 
may  have  had  a  vineyard  about  their  precincts, 
for  anything  we  know  to  the  contrary. 

Many  noble  persons  were  from  time  to  time 
buried  in  the  church  and  chapter-house,  in  ex- 
change for  which  favour  they  left  gifts  of  land 
and  money  to  the  Priory ;  and  in  this  way  the 
monks  increased  in  prosperity  as  the  centuries 
wore  on,  until  the  storm  of  the  Reformation 
burst  over  the  land.  In  the  year  1537,  the 
existing  prior  surrendered  the  establishment 
into  the  hands  of  Henry,  whose  Vicar-General, 
Thomas  Lord  Cromwell  (a  man  in  many  re- 
spects very  like  his  still  greater  namesake  of 
a  century  later),  sent  one  of  his  agents  to  effect 
the  demolition  of  the  magnificent  abbey.  The 
agent  was  certainly  not  deficient  in  zeal ;  for  he 
soon  reduced  the  stately  edifice  to  a  heap  of 
ruins.  All  that  can  now  be  seen  of  the 
Priory  consists  of  a  few  scattered  blocks  of  mas- 
sive masonry,  draped  in  ivy,  weeds,  and  grasses  ; 
a  subterranean  apartment ;  and  a  mound  of  earth, 
with  a  spiral  pathway  leading  to  the  summit,  on 
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which,  it  is  supposed,  the  monks  of  old  repre- 
sented their  miracle  plays  on  the  subject  of  the 
Crucifixion  and  less  tremendous  religious  events. 
Several  of  the  conventual  buildings,  however, 
were  notdestroyed  at  the  timeof  the  Reformation, 
but  were  turned  into  private  dwellings  for  noble- 
men. One  of  Lord  Cromwell's  sons  (married  to 
a  sister  of  Lady  Jane  Seymour)  lived  there ;  and 
later  in  the  century  the  Priory  became  the  pro- 
perty of  Thomas  Sackville,  Earl  of  Dorset,  one 
of  the  best  of  our  early  poets,  and  a  writer 
who,  to  some  extent,  anticipated  the  style  of 
Spenser.  All  these  buildings  have  now  perished 
with  the  lapse  of  ages  ;  though  as  late  as  the  pre- 
sent century  the  vast  pigeon-house  of  the  ancient 
monastery  maintained  its  ground — a  pigeon-house 
as  big  as  a  church,  built  in  the  form  of  a  cross, 
and  capable  of  accommodating  three  thousand 
two  hundred  and  twenty-eight  cooing  lodgers  ! 

The  railway  now  runs  through  the  Priory 
grounds,  intersecting  the  ruins,  which  border 
closely  on  the  iron  road ;  and  in  making  the  ex- 
cavations in  1845  some  very  interesting  remains 
were  discovered.  Portions  of  the  chapter- 
house, the  refectory,  and  other  edifices,  were 
brought  to  light ;  together  with  numerous 
skeletons  and  relics,  a  jar  containing  human 
viscera  preserved  in  brine,  and  two  coffers  en- 
closing the  bones  of  William  de  Warenne  and 
Gundrada.  These  coffers  were  less  than  three 
feet  in  length ;  but  Mr.  Mark  Antony  Lower, 
acting  on  behalf  of  the  British  Archaeological 
Association,  had  the  bones  examined  by  com- 
petent medical  gentlemen,  who  infer  from  them 
that  the  earl  must  have  been  upwards  of  six 
feet  high,  and  the  countess  from  five  feet  seven 
to  five  feet  eight :  a  goodly  couple.  The  ex- 
planation of  the  discrepancy  given  by  Mr. 
Lower  is,  that,  on  the  rebuilding  of  the  abbey, 
nearly  two  centuries  after  the  death  of  the 
warrior  and  his  lady,  the  skeletons  were  re- 
moved, and  the  bones  placed  in  two  leaden 
chests,  for  reinterment  in  the  chapter-house. 
The  tomb  of  Gundrada— apparently  made  at 
the  time  the  skeletons  were  transferred,  in  the 
thirteenth  century — may  be  seen  in  the  church 
of  Southover,  a  suburb  of  Lewes.  It  was  pre- 
served at  the  Reformation  by  a  gentleman  who 
thought  it  would  do  for  his  own  tomb ;  and  it 
served  that  office  until  the  year  1775,  when  it 
was  placed  in  Southover  church.  And  now, 
after  a  long  divorce,  the  remains  of  the  daughter 
of  William  the  Conqueror  repose  once  more  in 
the  costly  sepulchre  wrought  for  them  by  the 
monks  of  Lewes  Priory. 

The  castle  has  fared  better  than  the  Priory. 
We  turn  off  from  the  High-street,  northward, 
and,  passing  under  a  battlemented  gatehouse 
(referred  by  antiquarians  to  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, though  somewhat  modernised  at  a  later 
period),  and  through  the  original  Norman  gate- 
\vay,  shortly  find  ourselves  at  the  foot  of  the 
steep  mound  on  which  the  ancient  Keep  is 
erected.  The  main  building  originally  consisted 
of  four  towers,  of  which  only  two  are  preserved  ; 
and  the  Keep  is  one  of  these.  We  ascend  the 
rough  wooden  stairs  that  have  been  erected 


against  the  side  of  the  elevation,  moving  under 
the  boughs  of  trees  that  grow  freshly  out  of 
the  craggy  mound.  It  is  rather  a  long  way  up, 
but  the  wind  comes  pleasantly  in  our  faces  from 
the  out-tying  Downs  and  woodlands,  and  the 
vital  birds  are  gay  and  loud  in  the  dry  ancient 
places.  And  now  we  are  stopped  by  a  low 
wicket,  at  the  side  of  which  is  an  announcement 
to  the  effect  that,  if  we  desire  to  pursue  our 
researches,  we  must  summon  the  warder  by 
ringing  a  bell,  when,  for  the  trifle  of  sixpence 
each,  we  may  enter  the  tower,  and  examine  it 
from  basement  to  leads.  All  is  so  old  and  chi- 
valrous that  we  feel  as  if  the  bell  ought  to  be  a 
clarion,  which  we,  like  so  many  giant-killing 
Jacks,  would  valorously  sound,  and  as  if  the 
warder,  instead  of  being  a  pleasant-mannered 
civilian  of  the  nineteenth  century,  should  pre- 
sent himself  in  breastplate  and  morion,  grim 
and  defiant.  However,  we  pay  the  fee,  step 
through  the  wicket,  and,  turning  once  again, 
see  the  grey  towers  rising  serene  aud  still  from 
the  circular  lawn  of  bright  green  turf  which 
lies  at  their  base.  Trees  are  there,  and  flowers, 
contrasting  in  their  youth  and  florid  beauty 
with  the  mouldering  antiquity  that  overshadows 
them ;  and  silence  is  there,  broken  only  by  the 
rustle  of  fallen  or  of  falling  leaves,  and  the 
movements  and  voices  of  the  birds  which  haunt 
the  ivy  on  the  old  rough  walls  ;  and  the  winds 
are  there,  and  the  broad  autumn  sunlight ;  and 
below  us,  spreading  far  into  the  distance,  lies 
the  fair  English  prospect,  still  golden-brown 
in  parts  with  the  ungathered  harvest.  "  When 
you  have  reached  the  leads  of  the  Keep,"  says 
the  warder,  "you  will  acknowledge  that  you 
are  in  a  little  Paradise." 

We  enter  the  tower;  pass  up  the  narrow 
winding  stairs  from  one  tiny  round  room  to 
another,  glancing  by  the  way  at  the  collection 
of  British,  Roman,  and  mediaeval  relics  made 
by  the  Sussex  Archaeological  Society,  in  whose 
custody  the  ruins  are  placed ;  and  at  length 
emerge  on  the  flat  roof,  from  the  battlements  of 
which  we  may  look  over  the  town,  and  across 
the  neighbouring  lands.  Immediately  below, 
the  eye  runs  along  the  ruined  walls  and  the 
mound  on  which  they  stand;  sees  the  jagged 
stonework,  and  the  muffling  ivy,  and  the  nestling 
trees,  and  the  sudden  flights  of  the  birds  from 
out  their  leafy  coverts— the  kindly  mingling  of 
human  art  in  its  decay  with  the  enduring  life  of 
nature.  To  the  north,  extends  the  rich  inland 
country— hill  and  dale,  woodland  aud  meadow- 
land— the  famous  Weald  of  Sussex,  uniting 
with  that  of  Surrey.  To  the  south,  are  the 
suburb  of  Southover,  the  ruins  of  the  Priory, 
fields  and  trees,  green  ridges  of  the  Downs, 
and,  in  the  distance,  the  sea  and  the  port  of 
Newhaven.  To  the  east,  the  larger  part  of  the 
town  stretches  in  a  labyrinth  of  red  roofs  to- 
wards the  Ouse,  which  winds  and  glides  and 
glitters  through  the  whole  panorama ;  and  be- 
yond the  river  rise  Cliffe  Hill,  Mount  Caburn, 
and  Firle  Beacon — the  last  named  attaining  an 
elevation  of  eight  hundred  and  twenty  feet. 
l''iually,  to  the  west,  towers  Mount  Harry,  of 
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which  English  history  has  something  to  tell  us. 
For,  on  that  grassy  slope,  in  the  year  126-4,  the 
confederated  barons,  under  Simon  de  Montfort, 
Earl  of  Leicester,  gave  battle  to  the  weak  King 
Henry  the  Third,  who,  by  his  exactions  and  his 
despotic  conduct,  had  driven  a  large  part  of  his 
subjects  into  armed  rebellion.  The  battle,  which 
was  one  of  the  most  sanguinary  in  the  middle 
ages,  ended  in  the  defeat  of  the  monarch,  who, 
being  driven  with  his  forces  into  the  town,  took 
refuge  in  the  Priory,  to  which  the  insurgents 
endeavoured  to  set  fire.  In  the  town  itself,  the 
fight  was  renewed  with  great  ferocity.  The 
castle  was  furiously  attacked  by  the  barons  ;  but 
the  besieged  rained  upon  their  assailants  burning 
missiles,  supposed  to  have  been  the  celebrated 
Greek  fire,  and  beat  them  off.  Ultimately,  how- 
ever, "  Harry  of  Winchester"  (who  is  thought 
to  have  given  his  name  to  the  mount  where  he 
was  worsted)  was  obliged  to  do  as  the  barons 
bade  him ;  and  the  parliamentary  system  of 
English  government  was  more  firmly  established 
in  consequence.  But  the  boon  was  purchased 
at  the  cost  of  many  thousand  lives  ;  and  when 
the  railway  workmen,  in  1845,  were  exca- 
vating the  Priory  grounds,  they  broke  into  a 
charncl  pit,  from  which  they  took  out  thirteen 
waggon-loads  of  crushed  and  mangled  bones. 
These  remains  were  doubtless  those  of  men  who 
had  perished  in  the  great  fight  of  1264 ;  and, 
though  nearly  six  hundred  years  had  passed,  the 
effluvium  was  still  so  horrible,  that  the  "  navvies" 
ran  away  from  the  spot  in  mortal  loathing. 

We  are  looking  out  on  the  sunny  landscape 
from  the  hot  leads,  thinking  of  these  things,  and 
congratulating  ourselves  on  the  pastoral  tran- 
quillity which  has  succeeded  all  that  rage  and 
tumult  of  battle,  when  a  sudden  rush  shakes  the 
air.  Have  the  ghosts  of  the  old  warriors  risen, 
and  are  they  charging  down  the  declivities  of 
Mount  Harry,  as  they  charged  in  life?  No; 
this  is  a  sound  essentially  of  our  own  times. 
The  railway  is  close  at  hand,  passing  by  means 
of  a  tunnel  under  the  very  foundations  of  the 
Keep.  Now,  we  see  the  train  plunge  into  its 
subterranean  vault ;  now,  it  is  deep  down  beneath 
the  mound  on  which  the  ruins  stand  ;  now,  it 
emerges  on  the  other  side.  The  old  walls 
tremble  with  the  swift  and  fiery  strength  of  this 
nineteenth-century  wonder  that  shoots  below 
their  base,  and  is  so  swiftly  gone ;  but_the  Nor- 
man architects  piled  their  masonry  as  Nature 
piles  her  rocks,  and  the  Keep  still  holds  its  own 
against  all  comers.  And  there  is  another  modern 
sound  humming  in  our  ears  all  this  while.  Away 
in  the  town  beneath,  some  wandering  minstrel 
is  grinding  a  hand-organ ;  and  yet,  for  an  organ, 
it  may  be  called  an  antiquity.  It  has  doubtless 
done  its  duty  in  the  streets  of  London,  and  is 
now  playing  to  the  men  of  Lewes  the  popular 
melodies  of  six  or  seven  years  ago. 

Amongst  the  rubbings  from  old  brasses  in  the 
rooms  of  the  tower  are  several  containing  the 
knightly  effigies  of  members  of  the  Shelley 
family,  ancestors  of  the  poet;  and,  coming  back 
again  to  the  High-street  after  leaving  the  castle, 
we  see  the  same  name  over  the  door  of  a  baker's 


shop.  Strange  meeting  of  the  chivalrous,  the 
poetical,  and  the  trading,  on  the  common 
ground  of  one  illustrious  name!  The  stock 
is  as  ancient  in  Sussex  as  the  trees  and 
the  hills,  and  the  name  is  to  be  found  in 
other  places  about  this  very  neighbourhood 
of  Lewes.  There  was  a  Shelley  who  went  to 
the  Crusades,  and  who  bore  three  golden  shells 
on  the  family  coat-of-arms,  where  they  are  to  be 
seen  to  this  day.  Perhaps  the  blood  of  that 
religious  warrior  runs  in  the  veins  of  the  peace- 
ful maker  of  daily  bread  for  himself  and  others  ; 
and  assuredly,  if  genealogy  be  not  a  vain  science, 
it  quivered  in  the  heart  of  him  who  may  be 
called  the  crusader  of  modern  free-thinking. 
Old  castles  and  new  railways — crusaders  and 
audacious  poets — here  is  matter  enough  for 
thought  as  we  wend  our  way  towards  the  sta- 
tion, and  leave  the  ancient  borough  behind  us 
like  a  dream  that  is  dreamt. 


WHAT'S  THE  USE  OF  THAT? 

LET  me  introduce  you  to  Monsieur  the  Chif- 
fonnier  of  Paris.  Let  me  empty  into  your  lap 
the  ragman's  basket.  Waste  not,  want  not.  These 
bits  of  cotton  and  linen  rag  shall  be  transformed 
into  Clorinda's  scented  billet-doux.  When  Cory- 
don  has  carried  her  despatch  of  love  about  for  a 
few  weeks  in  his  left-hand  waistcoat-pocket, 
crumpled  it,  fingered  it,  and  at  last,  Phillis  being 
in  the  ascendant,  tears  it  up  and  flings  it  out  into 
the  mud,  out  of  the  mud  its  fragments  shall  be 
rescued  to  appear  again  as  part  of  a  doll's  head 
or  a  papier-mache  work-box.  Here  are  shreds 
of  cloth  rag  in  the  ragman's  collection.  They 
will  not  make  writing-paper,  but  they  will  help 
to  make  flock  papers  for  the  walls  of  rooms,  the 
scarlet  shreds  can  have  their  dye  soaked  out  of 
them  and  used  again,  say  for  the  colouring  of 
chessmen,  while  as  for  those  chessmen,  they 
are  to  be  made  from  the  kitchen  bones  that 
have  been  tossed  out  among  the  waste  of  a 
household.  Or  the  bones  may  yield  their  oil, 
or  they  may  make  glue,  or  they  may  re-appear 
upon  the  dinner-table  in  the  form  of  jelly  made 
of  patent  gelatine ;  or,  burnt  into  ivory  black, 
they  may  come  into  the  scullery  as  blacking,  or, 
perhaps,  serve  towards  the  refinement  of  our 
best  lump-sugar.  Or  they  may  be  ground  for 
use  in  fertilising  the  soil,  or  they  may  yield  phos- 
phorus for  our  lucifer-matches,  or  they  may  so 
re-introduce  themselves  into  the  house  that  they 
shall  be  kept  daintily  in  crystal  and  silver  and 
shall  get  through  the  nose  of  Clorinda  to  her 
shaken  nerves,  for  their  support  when  she  first 
hears  the  perfidy  of  Corydon.  In  the  name  of 
rags  and  bones,  then,  let  us  lift  our  hats  when  we 
pass  by  a  rubbish-heap.  Do  we  grieve  when  we  see 
rags  ?  Why,  there  are  not  rags  enough  in  this  too 
happy  country.  We  have  to  import  every  year 
three  hundred  thousand  pounds'  worth  of  them. 

Did  your  cook  ever  throw  into  the  dust-hole  a 
stale  crust  ?  Do  your  children  scorn  dry  scraps 
of  bread  ?  Ring  the  bell,  have  them  all  in,  and 
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tell  them  this  true  story  :  Once  upon  a  time  there 
was  an  old  soldier,  and  he  is  alive  yet,  named 
Chapellier.  Discharged  and  poor  he  had  made 
it  his  business  to  live  by  what  he  could  find  in 
the  gutters  of  the  streets  of  Paris,— horse-shoe 
nails,  on  lucky  days  perhaps  even  a  horse-shoe — 
iron,  toughened  by  much  tramping,  dear  to  the 
guumaker— poor  scraps  that,  with  help  from  odd 
street  jobs  in  opening  carriage  doors  and  so  forth, 
enabled  him  to  support  life.  But  he  sought  ad- 
vancement, and  soared  from  this  calling  into  the 
service  of  a  wholesale  chiffonnier,  whose  baskets 
he  sorted,  and  in  whose  warehouse  he  arranged 
the  stores,  till  he  fell  sick,  overpowered  by  the 
smell  of  the  articles  in  which  his  master  traded, 
and  went  into  hospital.  When  he  came  out  he 
hired  himself  to  a  poultry  merchant  and  earned 
forty  sous  a  day  by  filling  his  own  mouth  with 
peas  and  then  putting  them  out  of  his  mouth 
down  the  young  pigeons'  throats  to  fatten 
them  suddenly.  But  while  here  he  reflected 
on  the  fact  that  a  poultry  merchant  could  not 
get  full  price  for  his  birds  unless  they  were 
sold  fresh  killed  on  the  day  of  their  arrival. 
However  sweet  a  bird  might  be  to  the  nose, 
every  cook  saw  at  a  glance  whether  it  was  fresh 
killed.  How  was  that,  ?  he  inquired.  Oh,  that 
is  because  the  feet  that  are  brilliant  and  black  on 
the  first  day  become  greyer  and  duller  every  day 
afterwards.  The  wise  Chapellier  having  reflected 
on  this  matter,  made  experiments,  and  invented  a 
varnish  that  should  keep  the  birds'  legs  brilliant 
and  black  for  many  days.  There  was  a  stir  in 
the  poultry  trade.  Glorious  was  the  invention, 
and  Chapellier,  who  kept  his  secret,  went  about 
painting  the  feet  of  the  poultry  for  a  fee  of 
twelve  and  a  half  per  cent  upon  all  sales  of 
second  day's  stock.  So  he  made  money,  but  it 
was  as  an  itinerant  professor.  His  desire  was 
to  be  head  of  an  establishment.  He  retired, 
therefore,  from  the  claw-painting  business,  having 
sold  his  secret  and  his  connexion  in  the  trade  for 
forty  pounds  to  a  friend  who  has  since  made  a 
fortune  by  it. 

What  should  he  do  ?  Would  his  old  master 
the  chiffonnier  take  him  into  partnership  ?  He 
would  go  and  ask.  He  went  and  asked.  Not 
without  a  premium  of  two  thousand  pounds. 
Chapellier  could  not  afford  that ;  but,  while  he 
was  in  the  warehouse  he  was  struck  by  the  great 
number  of  unsaleable  pieces  of  waste  bread 
brought  in  the  baskets  of  the  rubbish  hunters. 
Here  was  an  idea — this  is  the  lesson  for  you, 
cook,  and  for  you,  children — and  this  great  man 
went  out  and  bought  a  donkey  and  a  cart,  and 
having  hired  a  large  room,  went  with  his  donkey- 
cart  to  all  the  cooks  of  schools  and  colleges  and 
large  establishments,  to  propose  purchase  from 
them  of  all  the  stale  scraps  of  bread  they  had  been 
used  to  throw  into  the  street.  They  cordially 
hailed  the  idea  of  a  new  perquisite.  Chapellier 
then  bargained  with  the  scullions  of  eating- 
houses,  and  with  all  the  chief  cooks  of  the  city, 
that  he  might  have  the  dry  crusts  and  scrap, 
destined  to  be  thrown  into  the  street;  he  also 


contracted  with  the  scavengers  for  all  the  bread 
they  found,  nevertheless,  in  the  dust-holes  and 
gutters.  Having  secured  his  monopoly,  this 
laudable  person  took  his  stand  one  morning  in 
the  middle  of  the  chief  market  of  Paris  with  a 
large  placard  on  his  hat,  inscribed,  "  Bread  crusts 
for  sale."  The  Parisian  keeps  rabbits,  and  the 
rabbits  require  bread  as  well  as  cabbage ;  the 
chickens  fed  for  market,  also  require  bread-crumbs. 
Many  domestic  pets  of  the  wealthy  are  in  Paris 
denied  meat  under  the  idea  that  it  makes  them 
smell  unpleasantly,  and  so,  from  one  source  and 
another,  came  a  large  demand  for  bread-crusts, 
sold  at  threepence  a  basketful.  In  four  months 
he  had  three  horses  and  three  waggons  at  work. 
In  a  few  years,  he  sold  his  business  and  retired 
with  a  competence. 

But  it  was  only  to  come  back  in  a  mouth  or 
two.  A  refinement  on  his  old  idea  had  occurred 
to  him,  and  he  could  not  rest  until  he  worked  it 
out.  He  had  seen  enough  of  cooks  and  sausage- 
makers  to  observe  the  value  of  bread-crumbs  for 
strewing  over  cutlets,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Bread-crumbs  made  of  stale  bread  pounded  and 
grated  fetched  fourpence  per  even  quart.  He 
would  turn  his  stale  bread  into  bread-crumbs,  and 
sell  that  at  threepence  the  heaped  quart.  It 
was  rather  hard,  to  be  sure,  on  his  successor,  who 
was  ruined  in  the  trade  he  had  bought.  But 
what  was  to  be  said?  Bread-crumbs  are  not 
crusts,  and  Chapellier  was  a  great  creature.  As 
manufacturer  of  bread-crumbs,  then,  a  mighty 
trade  was  driven.  But  the  bread  of  which  the 
crumbs  were  made  was,  some  good  and  some 
bad.  It  would  not  pay  to  separate  good  from 
bad,  but  it  would  pay  to  establish  ovens,  and  sell 
the  crusts  baked  in  lump  or  grated  for  the  use  of 
cooks  as  "  croutes  au  pot."  Except  at  the  best 
houses,  these  preserved  scraps  now  find  their 
way  into  almost  every  Parisian's  dish.  The 
burnt  bits  and  scrapings  are  pounded  and  sifted 
to  be  sold  to  the  perfumers,  who  will  make  them 
into  tooth-powder.  And  thus  the  Pere  Cha- 
pellier made  his  fortune.  Now,  my  good  (or 
bad,  as  the  case  may  be)  cook,  and  my  dear  chil- 
dren, you  observe  that  a  large  fortune  is  to  be 
made  by  dry  crusts  and  mouldy  scraps  of  bread. 
And  yet  you  throw  them  away ! 

Another  ingenious  Frenchmen  lately  founded 
an  establishment  at  La  Villette  for  the  revi- 
vification of  coffee-grounds,  which,  after  mix- 
ture with  pure  coffee  and  other  substances,  were 
sold  again  as  the  fresh  article,  and  having  been 
used  were  yet  again  bought  and  revivified. 
Then,  as  to  tea.  In  Prance  they  prefer  wine 
to  tea,  but  what  will  they  do  hereafter  ?  Last 
November,  M.  Perrie,  the  librarian  of  the  town 
of  Cahors,  who  is  something  of  a  botanist, 
wrote  to  the  Emperor,  "  Sire :  Napoleon  I. 
endowed  Prance  with  an  indigenous  sugar ; 
your  Majesty  may  now  endow  the  country 
with  an  indigenous  tea."  Two  days  after- 
wards, an  officer  of  the  household  invited  M. 
Perrie  to  call  on  him,  and  took  him  to  the 
ministry  of  Agriculture.  A  committee  of  exa- 
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ruination  was  appointed,  to  whom  M.  Perrie 
submitted  a  packet  of  his  dried  wild  herbs.  After 
several  months  of  investigation  the  committee 
reported,  and  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  has 
lately  informed  M.  Perrie,  that  besides  having 
the  taste,  smell,  and  colour  of  the  best  China 
teas,  his  new  infusion  is  tonic  and  slightly 
astringent.  The  grand  question  of  price  was  all 
that  required  to  be  elucidated.  To  this  the 
botanist  replied,  that  his  plant  was  a  common 
weed,  and  even  if  cultivated  could  be  produced 
for  about  twopence  a  pound,  one  pound  yielding 
five  hundred  cups.  Will  this  induce  the  Trench 
to  become  tea-drinkers  ?  Mr.  Simmonds,  in 
his  excellent  work  about  Waste  Products 
and  Undeveloped  Substances,  gives  a  list  of 
as  many  as  ninety -eight  plants  furnishing 
in  different  countries  infusions  that  are  used 
as  substitutes  for  tea.  Strawberry-leaves  dried 
in  the  sun  or  on  hot  plates,  with  or  without  a 
dash  of  black-currant  leaf  added  to  represent  an 
aromatic  green,  make,  it  is  said,  no  bad  imitation 
of  a  China  tea,  and  at  least  a  more  agreeable  and 
refreshing  infusion  than  the  cheap  tea  usually 
sold  to  the  poor.  It  has  also  been  suggested 
that  when  we  are  next  troubled  with  potato 
famine,  we  may  eat  the  dahlia  roots.  The  raw 
dahlia  root  is  bitter  like  the  raw  potato,  but 
like  the  potato  when  properly  boiled  it  becomes 
mild  and  mealy.  There  certainly  would  be  a 
trifling  difference  at  present  between  the  cost  of 
a  dish  of  boiled  potatoes  and  that  of  a  dish  of 
boiled  dahlia  roots,  but  cultivation  of  the  dahlia 
might  alter  that ;  and  think  of  the  gorgeousness 
of  Tipperary  landscape  when  the  potato  has 
been  superseded,  and  the  dahlia  fields  are  all  in 
blossom  !  It  is  worth  an  artist's  while  never  to 
eat  potatoes,  but  teach  his  cook  to  boil  a  dahlia 
root  to  perfection,  and  never  admit  to  his  table 
any  other  than  this  sort  of  new  potato  until  our 
own  landscapes  become  gorgeous  in  autumn  with 
plum-coloured  and  claret-coloured  fields. 

An  immense  number  of  German  cigars  are 
made  of  beet  and  turnip-leaves.  When  the  cook 
of  the  future  shall  have  peeled  her  dahlias,  and 
proceeded  to  cut  the  tops  from  her  turnips  (if 
turnips  be  not  then  superseded),  the  intelligent 
boy  in  buttons  will  readily  perceive  how,  by  the 
help  of  a  frying-pan,  lie  can  become  the  maker  of 
his  own  cigars.  He  will  not  throw  those  turnip- 
tops  into  the  dust-hole. 

We  hear  a  good  deal  of  substitutes  for  cotton. 
A  partial  substitute  for  it  in  one  or  two  of  its 
forms  has  been  got  in  Silesia  by  use  of  a  "  woody 
wool,"  made  in  a  factory  near  Breslau,  from  the 
young  pointed  leaves  of  the  pine-trees.  There  is 
another  establishment  close  by,  built  by  the  same 
speculator,  M.  Pannewitz,  in  which  the  waters 
got  from  the  manufacf  ure  of  the  pine  wool  are  used 
medicinally.  There  is  another  such  wool  factory 
at  Remda,  in  the  Thuringian  forest.  The  pine- 
leaves  are  bundles  of  tough  woody  fibre,  bound 
together  by  a  resinous  coating.  Boiled  and  re- 
boiled  in  caustic  alkali,  and  bleached  afterwards 
by  steeping  in  chloride  of  lime,  they  yield  a  fine 


wool  wadding,  that  maybe  curled,  felted,  or  woven. 
This  material  was  very  soon  tried  as  a  substitute 
for  cotton  with  animal  wool,  in  the  making  of 
blankets  ;  and  five  hundred  of  the  blankets  were 
sold  to  an  hospital  in  Vienna,  where  they  are  ex- 
clusively used.  It  is  said  that  no  insect  will  go 
to  bed  under  such  blankets,  although  their  smell 
is  wholesome  and  pleasant  to  the  human  nose. 
The  same  kind  of  blanket  is  now  used  in  the  pe- 
nitentiary at  Vienna,  and  in  the  barracks  at 
Breslau.  The  pine-leaf  fibre  can  also  be  pre- 
pared into  an  exact  imitation  of  horse-hair  at  a 
third  of  the  price,  and  the  same  material  is  spun, 
as  forest  yarn,  into  jackets,  drawers,  shirts,  stock- 
ings, sometimes  made  to  resemble  hempen  fabrics, 
sometimes  flannel.  In  making  this  wool,  the  oil 
got  is  used  as  a  medicine,  as  a  solvent  of  india- 
rubber,  for  lamps,  or— being  colourless  when  dis- 
tilled—is sold  to  the  Parisian  perfumers.  The 
alkaline  liquid  in  which  the  pine-leaves  have  been 
boiled,  is  brought  into  use  as  a  medicinal  bath ; 
the  membranous  refuse  is  compressed  into  blocks 
of  artificial  fuel,  which  is  resinous  enough  to  be 
used  in  making  all  the  gas  that  lights  the  factory 
wherein  so  much  industry  is  got  out  of  what 
used  to  be  thought  the  commercially  useless  part 
of  a  fir-tree. 

These  are  clear  economies.  But  who  will  be- 
lieve that  in  any  civilised  parts  of  the  world  it 
is  economy  to  keep  up  the  fires  with  bread  in- 
stead of  coal,  and  to  make  gas  out  of  sugar  ? 
Not  that  the  coal-scuttle  is  filled  with  dinner 
rolls,  or  sugar-basins  emptied  into  the  gaso- 
meter ;  but  in  the  prairies  of  Illinois  maize  corn 
was,  before  the  civil  war,  thirteen  or  fourteen 
cents  a  bushel,  and  coal  ranged  from  twelve  to 
seventeen  cents,  so  that  it  was  generally  cheaper 
to  burn  corn  than  coal ;  corn  having  also  the 
advantage  that  it  would  give  out  more  heat.  As 
for  the  sugar  gas,  in  the  West  Indies,  a  Mr.  Stam- 
mers has  found  that  he  can  get  a  cubic  yard  of  gas 
out  of  about  two  pounds  and  a  half  of  molasses. 
In  making  beetroot  sugar,  also,  the  refuse  of  the 
beetroot  will  make  gas  enough  to  light  the  factory. 

It  is  said  that  the  Moors  of  the  desert  keep  up 
the  flame  of  life  in  themselves  for  six  weeks  at  a 
time,  during  the  gum  harvest,  upon  gum-arabic 
alone,  and  six  ounces  of  gum-arabic  are  said  to 
have  been  found  experimentally  to  be  enough  to 
support  a  man  for  four-and-twenty  hours.  That 
quantity  would  make  two  tumblers  of  stiff 
mucilage,  and  it  may  be  worth  an  economist's 
while  to  try  how  jolly  he  can  make  himself  upon 
such  diet,  and  ascertain  also,  from  a  phrenologist 
after  a  mouth  of  it,  whether  it  has  brought  out 
his  organ  of  adhesiveness.  Probably,  however, 
it  would  be  found  in  a  few  days  that  he  could 
not  be  got  to  stick  to  his  diet,  especially  as  in 
England  six  ounces  of  gum  cost  about  the  price 
of  a  half-quartern  loaf,  a  mutton  chop,  a  slice  of 
cheese,  a  lettuce,  and  a  pint  of  porter,  all  together. 
\Ve  might  throw  into  the  bargain  half  a  pound  of 
the  new  French  tea  or  a  few  ounces  of  acorn  coffee. 

"Acorns,"  says  the  recent  Erench  introducer 
of  the  acorn  coffee,  "were  for  a  long  time  the 
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principal  food  of  man."  So  M.  Hayet  gets  sweet 
acorns,  roasts  them,  honestly  confesses  to  them, 
and  says  that,  although  the  aroma  and  stimulating 
power  of  his  coffee  is  less  marked  than  that  of 
the  colonial  article,  it  is  more  permanent.  "It 
is,"  he  goes  on  to  tell  the  purchasing  world,  "  by 
studying  the  effects  of  this  new  aliment,  that  we 
have  been  able  to  demonstrate  that  its  daily  use 
regulates  the  natural  functions,  restores  the 
health  and  plumpness  of  persons  weakened  by 
long  illness  or  excessive  labour,  reanimates  the 
strength  of  debilitated  children  and  weakened 
systems."  This  delight  of  the  breakfast -table 
costs  only  tenpence  a  pound. 

Will  the  schoolboy  who  throws  liis  orange- 
peel  into  the  road  (unless  he  certifies  to  the  ex- 
cellence of  his  school  appetite  by  eating  it)  be 
kind  enough  to  remember  that  there  are  people 
who  think  it  worth  while  to  go  all  the  way  to  the 
West  Indies  for  collections  of  waste  orange-peel 
to  be  shipped  thence  in  casks  for  England  ?  It 
will  be  considerate  in  him  to  keep  his  orange- 
peel  in  his  pocket,  and  look  out  when  he 
walks  abroad  for  the  sort  of  man  who  buys  that 
article.  In  China  they  make  paper  of  bamboo. 
Couldn't  the  schoolboys  in  a  body  agitate  till 
they  persuaded  somebody  that  he  might  realise  a 
fortune  by  building  a  mill  for  the  manufacture  of 
paper  from  schoolmasters'  canes.  Limitation  of 
supply  is  not  usually  found  to  check  the  sanguine 
expectations  of  a  speculator  in  some  new  material. 
Paper  can  be  made  also  of  blocks  of  wood  ;  for 
which  purpose,  however,  it  would  be  illegal  to 
sell  the  heads  of  the  schoolmasters  who  use  the 
canes.  Wood  in  the  log,  or  in  bark,  has  only  to 
be  divided  into  fibre,  and  Mr.  Robertson,  at  the 
Albion  Foundry,  Hobart  Town,  has  found  a  short 
way  of  doing  this.  He  puts  the  wood  into  a 
cannon,  of  which  he  then  plugs  up  the  mouth. 
Into  the  closed  cannon,  through  the  touch-hole, 
he  forces  high-pressure  steam.  It  penetrates 
between  the  fibres  of  the  wood,  and  at  last,  when 
the  pressure  has  reached  a  certain  point,  blows 
out  the  plug  and  the  wood  after  it,  the  wood  rent 
into  a  wool.  One  of  the  best  of  the  hundreds  of 
plants  that  will  yield  fibre  to  the  paper-maker  is 
the  stinging-nettle,  and  it  is  greatly  to  be  wished 
that  the  paper-makers  would  send  people  about 
the  country  to  pull  up  the  stinging-nettles  that 
are  so  much  in  the  way  of  those  who  go  black- 
berrying  or  gather  roses  by  the  wayside.  We 
should  be  glad,  also,  if  Mr.  Simmonds  would 
point  out  that  it  is  worth  somebody's  while  to 
!  gather  the  thorns  off  the  brambles.  Could  they 
not  be  introduced  as  a  moral  sort  of  stuffing  to 
the  chairs  in  the  government  offices,  whereof 
the  waste-paper  that  is  actually  sold  fetches 
seven  thousand  a  year,  and  the  waste-paper  with 
which  seven  times  seven  thousand  unlucky  cor 
respondents  are  sold,  is  diffused  north,  south, 
east,  and  west  by  the  post-office. 

Proud  to  have  hit  upon  something  for  which 
Mr.  Simmonds,  great  in  all  histories  of  the  econo- 
mical-convertible, has  not  discovered  a  suggestec 
use,  here  we  break  off— triumphant.  Having 


'airly  put  ourselves  above  the  author,  we  can 
afford  to  give  a  patronising  nod  at  parting  to  the 
jook  from  which  we  have  got  every  syllable  of 
;he  information  herein  given,  and  might  have  got 
:housands  of  syllables  more. 


THE  DUCHESS  VERONICA. 

IN  EIGHT  CHAPTERS. 

CHAPTER  A'll.  NEW  YEAR'S  DAY  AT  VILLA 

SALVIATI. 

IT  is  New  Year's  morning  in  Villa  Salviati,  the 
greatest  holiday  of  the  year.  What  Christmas- 
day  has  always  been  among  us  in  England,  the 
irst  day  of  the  year  has  been,  and  is  still,  among 
the  nations  of  continental  Europe.  Then  friendly 
ties  are  reknit,  and  presents  and  remembrances  of 
all  sorts  are  flying  about  in  every  direction.  Then, 
among  Roman  Catholic  communities,  it  is  not 
only  the  first  day  of  the  year,  but  the  first  day  of 

arnival  also;  the  period,  more  or  less  long, 
according  to  the  fall  of  Easter,  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  till  the  beginning  of  Lent,  into 
which  the  social  and  religious  habits  and  ob- 
servances of  Romish  Christendom  prescribe,  that 
all  the  junketing,  the  feasting,  the  dancing,  the 
pomp-and-vanity  worshipping,  and  dissipation  of 
the  year  shall  be  concentrated.  The  theory  of 
carnival  keeping  is,  that  Momus,  leading  forth 
his  gay  procession  of  votaries  on  the  first  day  of 
his  reign  in  joyous,  yet  moderate  and  orderly 
mirth  and  jollity,  continually  beats  the  measure 
of  his  mad  dance  quicker  and  quicker,  as  the 
pleasure  weeks  of  the  year  slip  on,  until  with  a 
"  sempre  crescendo"  movement,  and  grand  finale 
crash,  he  brings  them,  in  headlong  career  of 
frantic  fun  and  universal  licence,  suddenly  to  a 
dead  full  stop  on  the  sombre  threshold  of  lenten- 
tide,  which  neither  he  nor  his  crew  may  pass. 
Sharply  the  mad  revellers  are  pulled  up  on  their 
haunches.  At  mystic  toll  of  bell  in  the  small 
hours  of  that  last  night  of  revelry,  sudden  as  the 
change  in  a  phantasmagoria,  the  scene  is  shifted. 
The  dancing  mimes  vanish ;  the  preaching  friars 
come  in.  Feasting  is  changed  to  fasting. 
Pomatum  and  powder  give  place  to  ashes  and 
cowls.  The  world  has  had  its  fling.  Now 
Heaven  must  have  its  turn.  What  has  been 
done  amiss  according  to  rule  and  fashion,  must 
now  according  to  rule  and  fashion  be  wiped  out 
by  due  penitential  application,  and  all  made 
straight.  This  is  the  orthodox  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  carnival  and  leuten-tide. 

But  Mother  Church  takes  a  part  also  in  in- 
augurating the  holiday  season.  The  festival  of 
the  New  Year  commences  with  full-dress  Church 
ceremonials,  and  ends  with  equally,  but  not  more, 
full-dress  balls.  A  great  gathering  at  the  palace, 
of  magnificently  embroidered  coats,  grand  pow- 
dered perukes,  jewelled  stars,  and  crosses,  collars 
and  buckles,  with  more  or  less  noble  homunculi 
within  or  beneath  them  !  Then  all  the  duke's 
horses  and  all  the  duke's  men,  and  the  serenest 
of  highnesses  himself,  and  all  the  court  ladies, 
and  all  the  court  gentlemen,  proceed  in  great 
state  to  the  cathedral,  and  are  received  there  by 
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the  archbishops,  and  the  canons,  and  the  vicars, 
and  the  deacons,  and  the  precentors,  and  post- 
centors,  and  the  acolytes,  and  the  little  boys  in 
scarlet  gowns  swinging  their  fragrant  censers,  all 
in  their  best  array.  And  everybody  bows  to 
everybody  else,  bows  to  the  right  and  bows  to 
the  left,  and  the  soldiers  line  the  huge  nave,  and 
"  salute  the  host"  by  banging  their  firelocks  on 
the  pavement ;  and  thus  the  year  is  well  begun 
by  a  general  performance  of  religious  duties. 

But  for  the  nobles  of  the  court  circle  this 
state  procession  to  church,  and  the  previous 
assembling  at  the  grand-ducal  palace,  is  also  a 
duty  of  etiquette  towards  the  sovereign.  It  was 
"expected"  that  the  grandees  should  pay  their 
compliments  personally  on  that  day  at  the  Pitti. 
And  as  the  mass  was  at  au  early  hour,  and  the 
reception  at  the  palace  consequently  at  one  still 
more  matutinal,  and  as  Salviati  had  to  go  into 
the  city  from  the  villa,  it  behoved  him  to  be  a- 
foot  at  a  somewhat  earlier  hour  than  usual. 

The  servants  at  the  villa,  for  their  part,  were 
all  up  and  prepared  for  the  great  day,  by  times. 
Indeed,  there  was  enough  to  be  done-  There  was 
the  great  state  carriage  to  be  got  out  and  prepared, 
and  there  were  the  six  great  state  horses  to  be 
caparisoned.  And  all  this  had  to  be  done  in  dupli- 
cate— one  great  state  carriage  to  convey  his  excel- 
lency the  duke  to  the  Pitti,  and  another  great 
state  carriage  to  carry  her  excellency  the  duchess. 
The  same  portentously  clumsy  "  leathern  conve- 
niency"  could  not  suffice  for  the  pair — forbid  it 
etiquette !  A  duke  and  duchess  jog  to  court 
Darby-and-Joan-wise  cheek-by-jowl  !  Faugh  ! 
And  then  all  the  spick-and-span  new  liveries, 
cumbrous  with  worsted  lace,  and  silver  lace, 
and  gold  lace,  according  to  the  rank  of  the 
wearer  in  the  servants'  hall  hierarchy,  had  to  be 
fitted  on.  A  special  messenger,  too,  had  to  be 
despatched  to  the  city  early  that  morning.  For  my 
lord's  new  gorgeously  embroidered  state  coat 
had  not  come  home  overnight — the  last  possible 
moment  being  then,  as  even  to  the  present  day, 
deemed  the  best  in  Tuscany  for  the  transaction 
of  all  such  business.  And  there  would  have 
been  trouble  in  the  household  if  my  lord  duke 
had  risen  on  the  New  Year's  morn,  and  demand- 
ing, as  it  was  felt  he  naturally  would,  his  new 
embroidered  coat  with  his  first  waking  words, 
were  prevented  from  forthwith  contemplating  it. 

Fortunately  the  magnificent  garment,  the  fruit 
of  many  a  long  winter  night's  vigil,  during  which 
w«ary  eyes  and  skilful  fingers  had  laboured  at 
their  dainty  work,  arrived,  just  as  the  silver-em- 
bossed hand-bell— (sold,  very  likely,  at  the  Hotel 
Drouot  to  some  banker's  favourite  sultana  the 
other  day)— which  stood  by  the  duke's  bedside, 
announced  to  expectant  valetdom  the  fact  of  his 
waking.  But  behold!  the  change  in  Jacopo 
Salviati,  which  had  occasioned  so  much  specula- 
tion at  court,  produces  its  strange  results  to  the 
minutely  observant  eyes  of  his  servants  also. 
His  excellency's  first  thought  on  this  New  Year's 
morning  of  1639,  has  not  reference  to  his  own 
personal  adornment ! 


"Luigi!" 

"  Eccellenza !  A  happy  new  year  to  your  lord- 
ship, and  may  every  succeeding  one  outdo  the 
felicity  of  its  predecessor." 

Luigi  had  got  that  up  carefully  overnight, 
under  Francesca's  tuition,  in  the  servants'  hall. 

"Any  pretty  little  compliment  will  do  with 
my  lord,"  said  she.  "You  have  an  easy  task 
with  him,  you  gentlemen  of  the  chamber.  If  the 
sun  shines,  and  certain  sunny  eyes  we  wot  of 
shine  as  brightly  (and  I  don't  think  his  lordship 
is  likely  to  look  into  many  sombre  ones  outside 
this  weary  villa),  he  is  sure  to  be  easily  pleased. 
But,  by  all  the  saints,  we  women  have  a  very- 
different  job  with  my  lady." 

"I  declare,"  continued  Luigi,  "the  sun  is 
shining  brighter,  as  is  only  natural,  since  your 
lordship  has  awaked." 

"  Very  likely.  The  day  grows  older.  I  think 
I  must  recommend  you  at  court,  friend  Luigi, 
for  a  lord  in  waiting ;  your  talents  in  flattery  are 
quite  thrown  away  here.  But,  I  want  to  know 
whether  the  casket  that  came  home  from  the 
Ponte  Vecchio*  last  night  was  sent  off  this  morn- 
ing according  to  my  orders  ?" 

"Eccellenza,  it  was." 

"  Has  the  messenger  returned  ?" 

"  Not  yet,  my  lord." 

"  How  long  is  it  since  he  started  on  his 
errand  ?" 

"  Nearly  three  hours,  your  excellency.  He  set 
off  long  before  sunrise." 

"  Three  hours !  and  the  lazy  dog  is  not  here  to 
give  an  account  of  his  mission !  Who  took  the 
packet  ?" 

"  Tonino,  my  lord,  on  the  roan  mare.  But  his 
orders  were,  according  to  your  excellency's  direc- 
tions, to  give  the  packet  into  no  hands  save  those 
of  the  Lady  Caterina  herself.  And  it  may  well  be 
that  he  had  to  await  her  rising." 

"  Humph !  Caterina  is  not  wont  to  be  a  laggard 
in  the  morning,"  he  muttered  to  himself  rather 
than  to  the  servant ;  "  and  the  sun  has  been  up 
an  hour  or  more.  Maybe  those  rake-hells,  Car- 
lini  and  Serselli,  kept  the  revel  up  late  last  night, 
and  sweet  Kate's  pretty  eyes  are  heavy  this  morn- 
ing. When  they  did  open,  I  flatter  myself  they 
brightened  a  little  at  the  first  New  Year's  gift 
they  lit  on.  Pretty,  sparkling  eyes !  How  I  can 
fancy  them  laughing  back  the  sheen  of  the  glit- 
tering stones  as  they  flashed  up  at  her  from  their 
black  velvet  bed.  Ah  !  Messer  Guido,  choose  as 
you  may  the  most  brilliant  diamonds  in  all  your 
stock,  cut  them  and  polish  them  as  you  will,  they 
are  no  match  for  the  eyes  you  have  pitted  them 
against.  Your  choicest  pearls  will  but  lose  their 
colour  against  that  skin.  I  think  I  see  the  pleased 
smile  mantling  over  those  full  curved  lips  as  she 
takes  the  baubles  from  their  casket  and  tries  the 
effect  of  them  on  that  snowy  neck  and  peerless 
brow.  Luigi !" 


*  The  Ponte  Vecchio  is>,  and  for  centuries  has 
been,  the  principal  habitat  in  Florence  of  the  jewel- 
lers and  goldsmiths.  The  shops  on  the  bridge  are 
occupied  by  them  almost  exclusively. 
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"  Eccellenza !" 

"  Run  and  sec  if  Tonino  has  mayhap  returned. 
I  must  have  the  answer  from  Casa  Canacci  before 
I  go  to  court." 

"The  New  Year's  gift  which  Salviati  had  sent 
to  Caterina  had  been,  indeed,  a  splendid  one— a 
tiara  and  necklace,  that  might  have  paled  with 
envy  the  cheek  of  a  duchess.  It  had  been  in- 
tended to  meet  her  eyes  the  first  thing  on  the 
New  Year's  morning,  and  the  giver  was  greedily 
impatient  for  his  share  of  the  pleasure  in  the  re- 
ceipt of  her  acknowledgments.  A  little  word, 
moreover,  was  expected  to  accompany  these  ac- 
knowledgments, assenting  to  certain  proposed 
arrangements  for  a  meeting  after  Salviati  should 
have  discharged  his  duty  to  the  grand-duke  by 
appearing  for  as  short  a  time  as  he  could  make  it 
at  the  state  court-ball  in  the  evening.  The  duke's 
unwillingness  to  start  on  the  obligatory  gala 
business  of  the  day  before  getting  the  expected 
answer  from  Casa  Canacci  will,  therefore,  be 
readily  appreciated. 

"Eccellenza!"  said  Luigi,  returning  with  the 
gorgeous  new  court  coat  in  his  hands,  as  if  he 
hoped  that  the  sight  of  it  might  divert  his  mas- 
ter's thoughts  from  the  lagging  Toniuo's  tardiness 
for  a  few  minutes.  "  Tonino  has  not  yet  returned. 
Doubtless  he  will  be  here  before  your  excellency 
can  be  dressed.  Your  excellency's  new  suit  was 
sent  home  in  good  time  this  morning.  I  think, 
though  it  does  not  become  me  to  judge,  that  no 
cavalier  at  the  Pitti,  let  him  be  Strozzi,  ay,  or 
the  grand -duke  himself,  will  match  that,  this 
morning."  The  experienced  valet  held  the 
glittering  garment  artistically,  so  that  the  sun's 
rays  glistened  and  shimmered  on  the  profusion  of 
gold  embroidery,  encasing  pearls  and  diamonds 
in  its  network,  as  he  spoke. 

"  Good !"  said  Salviati,  glancing  at  it  without 
much  attention,  not  that  he  was  generally  care- 
less of  such  matters.  But  Salviati's  mind  -was 
busy  with  yet  more  interesting  thoughts. 

"  Well,"  said  he,  "I  must  get  me  dressed  the 
while.  I  shall  be  late  at  the  Pitti  else.  Has  my 
lady  duchess  sent  in  my  linen?" 

"  Not  yet,  my  lord.  I  have  not  yet  warned  my 
lady's  women  that  your  excellency  was  stirring." 

It  must  be  understood  that  amid  all  the 
gorgeousness  of  state  and  ostentatious  magnifi- 
cence characteristic  of  that  period,  no  lady,  how- 
ever high  in  rank,  if  she  cared  duly  to  discharge 
the  duties  of  her  station  as  mistress  of  a  house- 
hold, would  deem  herself  dispensed  from  giving 
her  personal  superintendence  to  the  fine  and 
costly  tissues  of  linen  and  lace,  which  made  so 
important  and  ornamental  a  part  of  the  male 
costume  of  that  day. 

"Well,  let  la  Francesca  know  that  I  shall  be 
ready  for  the  things  presently.  And,  Luigi,  tell 
Carlo  to  run  to  the  brow  of  the  hill  and  look  out 
if  he  can  see  Tonino  coming  up  the  road.  By  the 
holy  rood,  if  he  has  been  letting  the  grass  grow 
under  his  horse's  hoofs,  I  will  crop  his  ears  for 
his  pains." 


Meanwhile,  theNew  Year's  mominghad  opened 
on  another  scene  in  the  apartments  occupied  by 
the  duchess. 

She  had  been  up  and  dressed  from  the  earliest 
dawn  of  day.  Indeed,  her  women,  cross  enough 
despite  the  holiday  face  de  rigueur  appropriate 
to  the  festival,  and  their  hopes  of  New  Year's 
presents,  at  the  strangely  early  call  on  their 
services,  declared  to  each  other  that  their  lady 
had  not  been  in  bed  at  all.  Had  she  been 
spending  the  night  in  devotional  exercises? 
May  be !  Who  knows  what  maggot  she  will 
take  into  her  troublesome  head  next  ?  At  all 
events,  there  is  no  sign  of  her  prayers— if  prayers 
they  have  been  that  have  occupied  her  night — 
having  brought  her  temper  into  a  Christian  frame. 
Truly,  as  Francesca  had  observed  to  Luigi,  while 
the  latter  was  waiting  the  summons  to  his  mas- 
ter's chamber,  truly  her  excellency's  humours 
grew  more  cantankerous  every  day.  There  was 
no  understanding  her ;  and  if  things  went  on  in 
this  way  much  longer,  she,  Francesca  Berti, 
should  think  of  looking  out  for  a  service  in  some 
pleasanter  and  better  regulated  household.  And 
now  she  wished  anybody  could  tell  her  what  was 
the  meaning  of  it!  There  was  her  lady  not 
dressed  for  court  at  all.  There  she  was,  dressed 
all  in  black,  as  if  it  were  All  Souls'  Day  instead 
of  the  New  Year's  morning. 

In  truth,  the  bearing  and  appearance  of  the 
Lady  Veronica  were  little  "like  the  time." 
When,  at  daybreak,  she  had  summoned  her 
women,  they  found  her  already  partially  dressed ; 
and  the  bed,  though  in  some  degree  disarranged, 
showed  signs  of  not  having  been  slept  in.  There 
was  a  something,  too,  in  the  eye  and  face  of  the 
duchess  which,  although  her  women  would  have 
been  at  a  loss  to  describe  it,  impressed  them  dis- 
agreeably. There  was  an  expression  of  ferocity 
in  the  eye,  mixed  with  a  kind  of  dreamy  absence 
of  manner,  which  was  unlike  her  usual  moody 
sombreness.  Her  first  words,  too,  were  strange 
and  lugubrious. 

"  A  happy  New  Year  to  your  ladyship,  and  may 
the  Holy  Virgin  and  the  saints  give  your  excel- 
lency many  such!"  said  Francesca,  performing 
the  recognised  duty  of  the  day,  in  the  hope  of 
receiving  the  usual  largess. 

"Oh,  brava!  Francesca,"  returned  the  duchess, 
with  a  kind  of  sneering  bitterness.  "Many 
years  to  return  like  this,  and  many  a  New  Year's 
Day  of  similar  colour  and  quality !  What  a 
charming  wish !  Girl,  one  such  day  as  this  is 
enough  for  a  lifetime !  There  be  pleasures,  they 
say,  which  pall  on  repetition.  Thy  master  sent 
a  messenger  to  the  city  this  morning.  I  would 
know  if  he  has  returned." 

"  He  has,  my  lady ;  and  has  brought  with  him 
the  tailor,  bearing  his  excellency's  new  court 
dress — assuredly  the  richest  and  sweetest  fashion 
that  ever  graced  a  noble  gentleman.  'Tis " 

"Hold  thy  fool's  prating!"  interrupted  the 
duchess,  fiercely.  "Thy  master  sent  a  mes- 
senger this  morning  to  Casa  Canacci,  in  the  Via 
del  Pilastri,  and  thou  knowest  well,  girl,  that  it 
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is  of  him  I  would  speak.  Has  the  messenger  re- 
turned from  Casa  Cauacci,  I  ask  ?" 

"  I  know  not,  your  ladyship ;  I  will  go  and 
see,"  replied  Francesca,  glad  of  an  excuse  to  leave 
the  presence  of  her  mistress. 

"  A  premature  return  of  that  man  would  spoil 
all !"  muttered  the  duchess  to  herself,  as  soon  as 
she  was  left  alone.  "But  he  will  not  return 
yet,"  she  continued,  musingly;  "there  will  be 
confusion  and  much  talking  over  the  nine  days' 
wonder.  The  gadding  Tuscan  will  never  resist 
the  temptation  of  hearing  everything  that  every 
wiseacre  has  to  say  on  the  matter,  and  adding 
his  own  contribution  to  the  heap  of  lies  no  doubt 
already  current.  No,  no !  he  will  not  return  yet 
awhile.  It  is  no  use,  Jacopo,  to  be  in  such  a 
hurry  for  your  messenger's  report— he  will  come 
time  enough  !  Anxious  to  know  how  his  pretty 
present  was  received !  Faith,  'twas  a  nobly 
chosen  gift !  My  offering,  Jacopo,  shall  be  as 
rare,  ay,  and  as  costly  a  gift  as  thine  to  thy 
love  — thy  dainty  -  featured,  bright -eyed  love! 
Sure  all  that  loveliness  is  mirrored  in  thy  fancy 
at  this  moment.  So  would  I  have  it,  Jacopo,  my 
husband !  I  would  have  thy  warm  imagination 
filled  with  picturings  of  that  exquisitely  tinted 
cheek— how  full  of  youth  and  health  is  the 
delicate  peach-bloom  !  Is  it  not,  Jacopo  ?— of 
that  laughing  eye !  is  it  not  in  every  beam  eloquent 
of  passionate  love,  as  it  answers  glance  for  glance 
to  thine  own  ! — of  the  beautifully  rounded  spot- 
less marble  of  that  delicate  neck !  Does  the  circlet 
of  pearls  become  it  well,  my  husband  ?" 

As  she  spoke,  she  extended  both  hands,  as  in 
imagination  tendering  some  present  for  ac- 
ceptance—her body  bent  a  little  forward  in 
humble  attitude  the  while,  and  the  face  a  little 
upraised.  Ah!  that  face!  surely  a  face  to 
stamp  its  image  on  the  brain  of  whoso  looked  on 
it,  almost  indelibly !  The  fierce  ominous  scowl  on 
the  lowering  brow,  and  the  lurid  light  in  the 
bloodshot  eyes,  made  such  terrible  contrast  with 
the  writhed  sneering  smile  on  the  cold  thin  blood- 
less lips ! 

The  girl  Francesca  returned  to  the  room  as 
the  duchess  was  still  standing  in  the  attitude  de- 
scribed. She  was  on  the  point  of  giving  her 
answer  respecting  the  errand  on  which  she  had 
been  sent,  but  remained  in  speechless  astonish- 
ment at  the  sight  before  her,  thinking  that  the 
moody  humours  of  her  mistress  had  at  length 
culminated  in  unmistakable  insanity.  Presently, 
the  dnchess  turned  towards  Francesca,  and  said, 
after  a  moment  of  reflection, 

"  Ah !  the  man !  the  messenger  to  my  lord's 
....  friends  in  Casa  Canacci?  Has  he  re- 
turned ?" 

"  He  has  not,  so  please  your  excellency." 

"  Well,  so  far !     Is  my  lord  yet  stirring  ?" 

"  He  is,  my  lady.  Luigi  has  just  come  from 
his  chamber.  And,  so  please  your  ladyship,  he 
says  my  lord  is  asking  for  his  linen." 

"  Well  again  !  My  lord  shall  be  punctually 
served.  Collar  and  sleeves,  ruffles  and  wrist- 
bands, Holland  linen  and  Flanders  lace  are  all 


ready.  Go  thou,  Francesca,  and  bring  hither  the 
silver  basket  to  lay  them  in." 

The  silver  basket  or  dish,  or  large  basin 
rather,  which  the  duchess  sent  for,  was  a  beauti- 
fully chiselled  piece  of  plate,  the  work  of  a 
former  century,  much  prized  by  several  genera- 
tions of  the  Salviati,  and  frequently  used  by  the 
Lady  Veronica  for  its  present  purpose. 

"  Am  I  not  punctual,"  she  muttered,  as  once 
more  left  alone,  she  proceeded  to  take  the  fine 
linen  and  rich  laces  from  their  repository — "  am 
I  not  punctual  in  each  point  of  a  good  wife's 
duty?  Lie  lightly,  snowy  folds,  and  keep  the 
secret  of  my  New  Year's  offering,  till  Jacopo 
Salviati's  own  hand  shall  unveil  the  gift  Yeronica 
Cybo  sends  him  !" 

"  Put  the  basin  there,  Francesca,"  she  con- 
tinued to  the  girl,  who  entered  bringing  it ;  "and 
go  thou  and  bid  Luigi  ask  if  it  be  my  lord's 
pleasure  that  I  send  his  things  forthwith." 

Francesca  again  left  the  room  more  mystified 
than  ever  by  the  strangeness  of  her  mistress's 
manner,  and  by  the  unnecessary  message  she  was 
bidden  to  carry.  Had  she  not  already  told  the 
duchess  that  my  lord  was  waiting  to  complete 
his  toilette  ?  She  met  Luigi  returning  from  his 
second  mission  to  ascertain  if  Tonino  could  be 
seen  coming  up  the  hill  on  his  return  from  Casa 
Canacci. 

"  I  wish,"  said  he,  "  that  rogue  Tonino  would 
make  better  speed  when  he  is  sent  to  the  city. 
If  he  don't  mind  what  he  is  about,  he  will  get 
dog's  allowance  from  my  lord  when  he  does 
come.  I  never  saw  his  excellency  in  such  an 
impatience !" 

"Ay!"  returned  Fraucesca,  "one  can  under- 
stand his  impatience  for  an  answer  from  his 
inamorata ;  but  what  can  one  make  of  my 
mistress  ?  She  seems  as  anxious  about  Tonino's 
return  as  he  is !" 

"  Why  upon  earth  did  you  tell  her  anything 
about  his  going  ?  Ah !  women's  tongues !" 

"  I  never  told  her  anything !  What  do  you 
take  me  for?  Do  you  think  I  don't  know  my 
place  better  than  that  ?" 

"  How  in  the  name  of  wonder  did  she  find  it 
out,  then  ?" 

"  The  saints  only  know  how  she  found  it  out ! 
But,  I'll  tell  you  what,  Signor  Liugi,  I  do  believe 
that  my  lady  is  not  in  her  right  mind.  You  mark 
my  words.  The  duchess  will  go  mad  one  of 
these  blessed  days,  if  she  is  not  mad  at  this 
moment,  as  I  believe  she  is.  I  don't  believe 
she  has  been  in  bed  all  night.  She  has  not 
dressed  for  court,  and  no  signs  of  her  going  to 
do  it.  Then  she  is  all  in  black  this  morning,  of 
all  the  days  of  the  year !  And  now  she  has  sent 
me  to  ask  if  my  lord  is  ready  for  his  linen,  I 
have  told  her  once  that  he  is  waiting  for  it !" 

"  Then  go  back  to  her  ladyship,  and  tell  her 
so  again,"  rejoined  Luigi.  "  Her  excellency  may 
go  to  Bonifazio,*  instead  of  going  to  court,  if 
she  thinks  proper.  But  we  must  not  be  late  at 
the  Pitti  this  morning.  Run  along,  Cecchina 


*  The  Florentine  Bethlehem  Hospital. 
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mia,  there  is  a  good  girl,  and  let  us  have  the 
things  directly !  There  is  no  Toniuo  to  be  seen. 
And  I  must  get  my  master  dressed  and  off  to  court 
without  his  answer  from  la  bella  Caterina." 

Franceses  returned  to  her  mistress,  and  on 
entering  her  chamber  found  the  linen  and  the  lace 
for  the  duke's  toilet  all  ready,  and  daintily  laid 
out  in  the  silver  basin. 

"  So  please  your  ladyship,  my  lord  is  waiting 
for  his  tilings." 

"  And  I  am  waiting  to  send  them  to  him.  See, 
Francesca,  my  child,  all  is  ready  prepared.  Take 
the  basin  carefully,  my  girl.  Bear  it  in  both 
hands  ;  thou  wilt  find  it  heavy.  There  is  beneath 
the  linen,  a  surprise  for  my  lord,  a  New  Year's 
present  from  his  loving  wife.  Bear  the  basin 
deftly,  girl.  Nay,  I  will  myself  open  the  door 
for  thee,  and  see  thee  safe  to  the  door  of  my 
lord's  chamber." 

Francesco  lifted  the  heavy  basin— so  heavy 
as  to  set  her  marvelling  greatly  what  the  present 
could  be  which  her  strange  and  incomprehen- 
sible mistress  had  taken  this  odd  method  of  con- 
veying to  her  husband.  Not  jewellery,  certainly. 
Simple  cash  ?  Solid  dollars  might,  indeed,  make 
the  weight  which  puzzled  her.  But  it  seemed 
hardly  likely  that  the  Lady  Veronica  could  make 
a  present  of  vulgar  dollars  to  the  duke.  Per- 
fumes ? — some  huge  flask  of  essence,  or  some 
precious  casket  of  unguent,  the  produce  of  the 
lady's  chemistry  and  still-room  industry  ?  Ay ! 
that  seemed  more  likely. 

"  God  send,"  thought  Francesca  to  herself,  as 
this  explanation  of  the  mystery  occurred  to  her, 
"that  my  lady's  chemistry  be  lawful,  and  her  drugs 
wholesome.  Were  I  Duke  Jacopo,  knowing  all  I 
know,  I  would  none  of  any  confection  of  hers." 

So  the  basin,  with  the  fair  linen  and  the  rich  lace 
lying  innocently  and  lightly  on  its  surface,  was 
borne  in  a  sort  of  procession  through  the  doors 
and  passages  between  the  lady's  chamber  and 
that  occupied  by  the  duke :  the  duchess  holding 
wide  the  doors  for  her  maid  to  pass,  and  escorting 
her  on  her  way.  Had  she  not  adopted  this  pre- 
caution, it  might  have  been  safely  predicted  that 
Francesca's  curiosity  would  have  prompted  her 
to  examine  her  mysterious  burden  on  the  road, 
before  bringing  it  to  its  destination. 

Arrived  at  the  door  of  the  duke's  chamber,  the 
duchess  tapped,  and  on  being  bidden  by  the 
voice  of  Luigi  to  enter,  she  so  throw  it  open  as 
to  allow  Fraucesca  to  pass  without  being  seen 
herself.  The  door  fell  back  into  its  place,  leaving 
the  duchess,  pale  as  death,  breathlessly  listening 
on  the  outside  of  it. 

"A  prosperous  and  happy  New  Year,  and 
many  of  them,  to  your  excellency  '"  said  Fran- 
cesca, as  she  entered ;  "  I  have  brought  your 
lordship's  linen,  and  my  lady  bids  me  say  that 
she  has  sent  your  excellency  a  New  Year's  gift 
at  the  bottom  of  the  basin.  What  it  may  be,  my 
lord,  I  know  not,  seeing  that  my  lady  herself 
placed  the  things  as  your  lordship  sees  them,  but 
'tis  something  heavy  to  carry." 

"  Thanks,  my  pretty  Fraucesca,  there's  a  fee  for 


thy  good  wishes  not  so  heavy  to  carry  back," 
said  Salviati,  taking  the  pretty  Abigail  by  the 
chin  and  giving  her  a  kiss  on  the  cheek.  "  But 
stay — something  a  little  heavier  must  go  with  it 
this  New  Year's  morning.  There's  for  thy  good 
wishes,"  putting  a  gold  piece  into  her  hand; 
"  now  run  and  give  my  thanks  and  compliments 
to  the  duchess,  and  tell  her  we  shall  meet 
presently  at  court." 

And  thus  in  lightsome  mood  the  duke  pro- 
ceeded to  complete  his  toilette. 

First,  on  the  top  of  the  basin,  lay  lightly  the 
large  laced  ruffles  for  his  wristbands.  These  he 
lifted  carefully,  and  started  with  a  surprised  and 
angry  frown  on  seeing  beneath  them  the  volu- 
minous and  exquisitely  fine  muslin  intended  for 
his  neck,  stained  with  a  large  red  spot  on  its 
snowy  folds  just  in  the  centre  of  the  basin. 

"  Ha !  what's  this  ?  some  ill-timed  jest !"  he 
cried.  "Luigi,  here,  lift  me  this  loathly  cloth. 
What  have  we  of  the  Lady  Veronica's  sending 
beneath  it  ?" 

He  spoke,  his  cheeks  and  lips  growing  pale 
with  an  unreasoned  and  undefined  misgiving. 
Luigi,  too,  hesitated  and  turned  pale  as  he  put 
his  hand  to  the  blood-stained  linen.  After  a 
moment's  pause,  he  lifted  it  from  the  basin  with 
a  sudden  twitch. 

*  *  *  *  * 

There,  in  the  bottom  of  the  basket,  lay  the  head 
of  Caterina  Canacci.  That  lovely  face,  every 
smiling  lineament  of  which  had  even  at  that  mo- 
ment been  present  to  her  lover's  picturing  fancy, 
so  awfully  the  same,  so  awfully  not  the  same  ! 

It  is  on  record  that  from  that  dreadful  hour 
Jacopo  Salviati  never  smiled  again— never  more 
had  any  part  in  the  pleasure  or  the  business  of 
the  world  around  him— and  died  a  broken-hearted 
prematurely  aged  wreck  of  man,  while  by  pount 
of  years  he  should  yet  have  been  in  the  prime  and 
flower  of  his  life. 

CHAPTER  VIII.      THE  MAJESTY  OF  THE  LAW. 

THE  chronicle  of  the  wrongs  of  Veronica, 
Duchess  of  Salviati,  and  of  her  memorable  ven- 
geance, has  been  completed,  and  there  is  little 
more  to  be  told  to  complete  this  specimen  of 
the  Italian  life  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Yet, 
inasmuch  as  not  even  in  Florence,  under  Ferdi- 
nand the  Second,  could  such  a  series  of  facts  pass 
wholly  without  external  consequences,  it  is  worth 
while  to  add  another  feature  to  the  social  picture, 
by  briefly  telling  what  those  consequences  were. 

The  Via  dei  Pilastri,  it  will  be  remembered, 
was  quite  quiet  in  its  total  darkness,  when  the 
assassins  escaped  after  the  perpetration  of  the 
deed.  Some  alarm,  indeed,  seems  to  have  been 
given,  perhaps  by  the  people  of  the  house  into 
which  Serselli  and  Carlini  escaped.  But  the 
police,  as  was  then  and  there  invariably  the  case, 
arrived  when  the  malefactors  were  clear  off  from 
the  scene  of  their  crime.  Shortly  after  their 
escape,  "la  Corte,"as  the  chief  police-officer  and 
his  men  were  strangely  called,  came  with  lights 
and  bustling  noise  up  the  Via  dei  Pilastri— 
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always  with  abundance  of  light  and  noise — to  give 
clue  premonitory  notice  of  their  approach. 

Eartolommeo  Canacci,  it  will  be  remembered, 
had  been  left  in  the  fatal  house  paralysed 
by  terror  and  imbecility,  and  almost  in  a  state 
of  deliquium.  As  soon,  however,  as  the  assassins 
had  departed,  carrying  away  with  them  the  most 
frightful  of  the  evidences  of  their  crime,  and  the 
house  remained  in  dead  stillness,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  helpless  wailing,  which  from  time 
to  time  came  from  the  chamber  of  old  Giustino, 
Bartolommeo's  excess  of  terror  had  subsided. 
As  soon  as  he  ascertained  that  in  truth  he  and 
his  bedridden  old  father  were  the  only  living 
beings  remaining  in  the  house,  thoughts  of  turn- 
ing the  occasion  to  his  own  advantage  began  to 
arise  in  his  mind.  And  when  the  officers  of 
justice  entered,  he  was  found  rifling  the  coffers 
in  the  old  man's  chamber,  heedless  of  his  mingled 
entreaties  and  imprecations. 

It  was  a  matter  of  course,  according  to  the 
traditions  of  the  Florentine  police,  that  both 
these,  the  evidently  helpless  father,  as  well  as  the 
presumptively  guilty  son,  should  be  arrested. 
Nor  did  the  zeal  of  the  "Bargello"*  and  his 
officers  cease  there  in  a  matter  the  scandal  of 
which  was  the  talk  of  every  tongue,  gentle  and 
simple,  in  Florence.  Several  other  relatives  of 
the  unfortunate  family,  with  their  wives  and 
families,  some  of  them  resident  in  villas  at  a  dis- 
tance from  Florence,  were  arrested  and  lodged 
in  the  Bargello.  Of  course  nobody,  official  or 
unofficial,  had  the  slightest  idea  that  these  un- 
happy people  were  in  any  way  guilty  of  the 
horrible  crime,  but  it  was  desirable  that  some- 
thing should  be  done,  and  some  activity  mani- 
fested. And  although  the  real  authoress  of  the 
crime,  and  the  motive  of  it,  were  well  known,  it 
was  especially  necessary  that  "Justice"  should 
not  presume  to  lay  her  hand  on  personages 
placed  so  far  above  her.  It  was  necessary, 
also,  or  at  least  decent  and  desirable,  that, 
although  in  fact  the  truth  of  the  matter  was  no 
mystery,  the  city  and  the  authorities  should  pre- 
tend to  know  something  very  different.  One 
"  proces-verbal"  accordingly  was  drawn  up  con- 
taining a  true  account  of  the  facts  of  the  case  as 
far  as  they  could  be  known ;  and  a  second 
fictitious  one,-in  which  nothing  was  suffered  to 
appear  derogatory  in  any  way  to  "  persons  of 
condition."  The  first  document  was  sedulously 
locked  away  from  the  light  of  day  among  the 
secret  archives  of  the  court,  in  company  with 
much  else  which  it  was  fondly  hoped  would 
never  be  exposed  to  the  public  eye.  The  second 
was  given  to  the  world  as  the  result  of  the  most 
accurate  investigation  that  justice  could  make 
into  the  history  of  so  monstrous  an  enormity. 

The  depositions  of  the  Signori  Carlini  and 
Serselli  were  also  taken.  They  related  what 
they  had  seen  in  the  Casa  Canacci,  and  after- 


*  The  chief  of  the  Florentine  police,  as  well  as 
the  prison  over  which  he  presided,  was  so  called. 


wards  from  the  window  of  the  adjoining  house. 
Of  course  their  evidence  criminated  no  one  on 
whom  the  police  could  lay  hands  except  the 
wretched  Bartolommeo.  It  was  proved  that  the 
assassins  who  had  entered  the  house  had  obtained 
access  to  it  by  his  means,  and  had  come  in  in  his 
company.  In  a  short  time— as  it  seems  to  have 
appeared  to  the  Florentine  public  of  that  day : 
that  is  to  say,  in  a  few  months — the  unfortunate 
old  man  was  allowed  to  return  to  his  own  bed  to 
die,  and  the  other  manifestly  innocent  members 
of  the  family  were  liberated.  But  Bartolomraeo, 
and  a  brother  of  his,  who  appears  to  have  had 
nothing  whatever  to  do  in  the  matter  from  first 
to  last,  were  tortured.  And  the  agony  of  the 
rack  soon  forced  from  Bartolommeo  a  complete 
confession  of  the  whole  circumstances  of  the 
conspiracy  and  the  crime.  This  confession,  of 
course,  could  not  be  suffered  to  reach  the  public. 
But  it  sufficed  to  furnish  the  majesty  of  the  law 
with  the  victim  which  was  needed  for  its  de- 
corum, and  for  the  finishing  of  the  affair  with  a 
proper  and  satisfactory  coup  de  theatre. 

Bartolommeo  was,  to  a  certain  extent,  guilty. 
Possibly  he  was  not  altogether  the  dupe  of  the 
story  the  duchess  had  told  him,  as  to  the  scope  of 
her  vengeance.  At  all  events,  he  was  guilty  of  being 
caught  in  the  act  of  rifling  his  father's  coffers. 
And  the  majesty  of  the  law  accordingly  took  his 
life  with  a  very  tranquil  conscience.  On  the 
27th  of  November,  1639,  he  was  beheaded  in  that 
blood-saturated  old  court-yard  of  the  Bargello, 
nearly  a  year  after  the  committal  of  the  crime. 

Many  prayers,  and  the  intercession  of  powerful 
mediators,  were  employed  to  induce  Salviati  to 
pardon  and  become  reconciled  to  the  Lady  Ve- 
ronica. But  they  were  all  in  vain.  Reiterated 
supplications  from  the  duchess  reached  him. 
Strong  remonstrances  were  addressed  to  him  by 
the  Prince  Carlo,  her  father,  by  the  cardinals  of 
the  family — Alderano  and  Odoardo — by  Bicciarda 
Gonzaga,  and  by  other  connexions.  Many  of  the 
ruling  sovereigns  of  Italy  endeavoured  to  in- 
fluence him.  Even  the  pontiff,  Innocent  the 
Eleventh,  used  his  authority  in  favour  of  so 
highly  connected  a  murderess.  But  Salviati  was 
inflexible  in  his  determination  never  again  to  see 
the  woman  whose  ruthless  deed  had  desolated 
his  life  and  heart.  He  never  did  see  her  again 
after  that  fatal  New  Year's  morning.  He  died, 
unforgiving  and  broken-hearted. 

The  lot  of  the  Duchess  Veronica  was  a  dif- 
ferent one.  She  lived  to  a  great  age,  residing 
chiefly  at  Massa.  She  became  (as  might  have 
been  foreseen)  exemplarily  religious  in  her  life  ; 
and  at  her  death  was  deemed  little  less  than  a 
canonised  saint  by  all  the  population  of  the  small 
territory  of  her  family. 
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MRS.  LECOUNT  mixed  the  sal  volatile  with 
water,  and  administered  it  immediately.  The 
stimulant  had  its  effect.  In  a  few  minutes,  Noel 
Vanstone  was  able  to  raise  himself  in  the  chair 
without  assistance:  his  colour  changed  again 
for  the  better,  and  his  breath  came  and  went 
more  freely. 

"  How  do  you  feel  now,  sir?"  asked  Mrs.  Le- 
count.  "Are  you  warm  again,  on  your  left 
side  ?" 

He  paid  no  attention  to  that  inquiry :  his  eyes, 
wandering  about  the  room,  turned  by  chance  to- 
wards the  table.  To  Mrs.  Lecount's  surprise, 
instead  of  answering  her,  he  bent  forward  in 
his  chair,  and  looked  with  staring  eyes  and  point- 
ing hand  at  the  second  bottle  which  she  had 
taken  from  the  cupboard,  and  which  she  had 
hastily  laid  aside,  without  paying  attention  to  it. 
Seeing  that  some  new  alarm  possessed  him,  she 
advanced  to  the  table,  and  looked  where  he 
looked.  The  labelled  side  of  the  bottle  was  full 
in  view ;  and  there,  in  the  plain  handwriting  of 
the  chemist  at  Aldborough,  was  the  one  startling 
word,  confronting  them  both — "  Poison." 

Even  Mrs.  Lecount's  self-possession  was 
shaken  by  that  discovery.  She  was  not  prepared 
to  see  her  own  darkest  forebodings — the  unac- 
knowledged offspring  of  her  hatred  for  Magdalen 
— realised  as  she  saw  them  realised  now.  The 
suicide-despair  in  which  the  poison  had  been 
procured ;  the  suicide-purpose  for  which,  in  dis- 
trust of  the  future,  the  poison  had  been  kept, 
had  brought  with  them  their  own  retribution. 
There  the  bottle  lay,  in  Magdalen's  absence,  a 
false  witness  of  treason  which  had  never  entered 
her  mind — treason  against  her  husband's  life  ! 

With  his  hand  still  mechanically  pointing  at 
the  table,  Noel  Vanstone  raised  his  head,  and 
looked  up  at  Mrs.  Lecount. 

"I  took  it  from  the  cupboard,"  she  said, 
answering  the  look.  "  I  took  both  bottles  out 
together,  not  knowing  which  might  be  the  bottle 
I  wanted.  I  am  as  much  shocked,  as  much 
frightened,  as  you  are." 

"  Poison !"  he  said  to  himself,  slowly.  "Poison 
locked  up  by  my  wife,  in  the  cupboard  in  her 


own  room."  He  stopped,  and  looked  at  Mrs. 
Lecount  once  more.  " For  me?"  he  asked,  in  a 
vacant,  inquiring  tone. 

"  We  will  not  talk  of  it,  sir,  until  your  mind 
is  more  at  ease,"  said  Mrs.  Lecount.  "  In  the 
mean  time,  the  danger  that  lies  waiting  in  this 
bottle,  shall  be  a  danger  destroyed  in  your  pre- 
sence." She  took  out  the  cork,  and  threw 
the  laudanum  out  of  window,  and  the  empty 
bottle  after  it.  "  Let  us  try  to  forget  this  dread- 
ful discovery  for  the  present,"  she  resumed; 
"  let  us  go  down  stairs  at  once.  All  that  I  have 
now  to  say  to  you,  can  be  said  in  another  room." 

She  helped  him  to  rise  from  the  chair,  and 
took  his  arm  in  her  own.  "  It  is  well  for  him ; 
it  is  well  for  me,"  she  thought,  as  they  went  down 
stairs  together,  "  that  I  came  when  I  did." 

On  crossing  the  passage,  she  stepped  to  the 
front  door,  where  the  carriage  was  waiting  which 
had  brought  her  from  Dumfries,  and  instructed 
the  coachman  to  put  up  his  horses  at  the  nearest 
inn,  and  to  call  again  for  her  in  two  hours'  time. 
This  done,  she  accompanied  Noel  Vanstone  into 
the  sitting-room,  stirred  up  the  fire,  and  placed 
him  before  it  comfortably  in  an  easy-chair.  He 
sat  for  a  few  minutes,  warming  his  hands  feebly 
like  an  old  man,  and  staring  straight  into  the 
flame.  Then  he  spoke. 

"  When  the  woman  came  and  threatened  me  in 
Vauxhall  Walk,"  he  began,  still  staring  into  the 
fire,  "  you  came  back  to  the  parlour,  after  she 

was  gone ;  and  you  told  me ?"  He  stopped, 

shivered  a  little,  and  lost  the  thread  of  his  recol- 
lections at  that  point. 

"I  told  you,  sir,"  said  Mrs.  Lecount,  "that 
the  woman  was,  in  my  opinion,  Miss  Vanstone 
herself.  Don't  start,  Mr.  Noel !  Your  wife  is- 
away,  and  I  am  here  to  take  care  of  you !  Say  to 
yourself,  if  you  feel  frightened, '  Lecount  is  here ; 
Lecount  will  take  care  of  me.'  The  truth  must 
be  told,  sir— however  hard  to  bear  the  truth  may 
be.  Miss  Magdalen  Vanstone  was  the  woman  who 
came  to  you  in  disguise ;  and  the  woman  who  came 
to  you  in  disguise,  is  the  woman  you  have  married. 
The  conspiracy  which  she  threatened  you  with  in 
London,  is  the  conspiracy  which  has  made  her 
your  wife.  That  is  the  plain  truth.  You  have 
seen  the  dress  up-stairs.  If  that  dress  had  been 
no  longer  in  existence,  I  should  still  have  had 
my  proofs  to  convince  you.  Thanks  to  nay  inter- 
view with  Mrs.  Bygrave,  I  have  discovered  the 
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house  your  wife  lodged  at  in  London— it  was 
opposite  our  house  in  Vauxhall  Walk.  I  have 
laid  my  hand  on  one  of  the  landlady's  daughters, 
who  watched  your  wife  from  an  inner  room,  and 
saw  her  put  on  the  disguise ;  who  can  speak  to 
her  identity,  and  to  the  identity  of  her  companion, 
Mrs.  Bygrave ;  and  who  has  furnished  me,  at  my 
own  request,  with  a  written  statement  of  facts, 
which  she  is  ready  to  affirm  on  oath,  if  any  person 
ventures  to  contradict  her.  You  shall  read  the 
statement,  Mr.  Noel,  if  you  like,  when  you  are 
fitter  to  understand  it.  You  shall  also  read  a 
letter  in  the  handwriting  of  Miss  Garth— who 
will  repeat  to  you  personally,  if  you  like,  what 
she  has  written  to  me— a  letter  formally  denying 
that  she  was  ever  in  Vauxhall  Walk,  and  formally 
asserting  that  those  moles  on  your  wife's  neck,  are 
marks  peculiar  to  Miss  Magdalen  Vanstone,  whom 
she  has  known  from  childhood.  I  say  it  with  a 
just  pride — you  will  find  no  weak  place  anywhere 
in  the  evidence  which  I  bring  you.  If  Mr.  Bygrave 
had  not  stolen  my  letter,  you  would  have  had  your 
warning,  before  I  was  cruelly  deceived  into  going 
to  Zurich ;  and  the  proofs  which  I  now  bring  you, 
after  your  marriage,  I  should  then  have  offered 
to  you  before  it.  Don't  hold  me  responsible,  sir, 
for  what  has  happened  since  I  left  England. 
Blame  your  uncle's  bastard  daughter,  and  blame 
that  villain  with  the  brown  eye  and  the  green !" 

She  spoke  her  last  venomous  words  as  slowly 
and  distinctly  as  she  had  spoken  all  the  rest. 
Noel  Yanstone  made  no  answer — he  still  sat 
cowering  over  the  fire.  She  looked  round  into 
his  face.  He  was  crying  silently.  "  I  was  so 
fond  of  her !"  said  the  miserable  little  creature ; 
"  and  I  thought  she  was  so  fond  of  Me !" 

Mrs.  Lecount  turned  her  back  on  him  in  clis- 
daiiiful  silence.  "  Fond  of  her  !"  As  she  repeated 
those  words  to  herself,  her  haggard  face  became 
almost  handsome  again  in  the  magnificent  in- 
tensity of  its  contempt. 

She  walked  to  a  bookcase  at  the  lower  end  of 
the  room,  and  began  examining  the  volumes  in 
it.  Before  she  had  been  long  engaged  in  this 
way,  she  was  startled  by  the  sound  of  his  voice, 
affrightedly  calling  her  back.  The  tears  were 
gone  from  his  face :  it  was  blank  again  with 
terror  when  he  now  turned  it  towards  her. 

"  Lecount !"  he  said,  holding  to  her  with  both 
hands.  "Can  an  egg  be  poisoned?  Iliad  an 
egg  for  breakfast  this  morning — and  a  little 
toast." 

"Make  your  mind  easy,  sir,"  said  Mrs.  Le- 
count. "The  poison  of  your  wife's  deceit,  is 
the  only  poison  you  have  taken  yet.  If  she  had 
resolved  already  on  making  you  pay  the  price  of 
your  folly  with  your  life,  she  would  not  be 
absent  from  the  house  while  you  were  left  living 
in  it.  Dismiss  the  thought  from  your  mind.  It 
is  the  middle  of  the  day ;  you  want  refreshment. 
I  have  more  to  say  to  you,  in  the  interests  of 
your  own  safety — I  have  something  for  you  to 
do,  which  must  be  done  at  once.  Recruit  your 
strength,  and  you  will  do  it.  I  will  set  you  the 
example  of  eating,  if  you  still  distrust  the  food 


in  this  house.  Are  you  composed  enough  to  give 
the  servant  her  orders,  if  I  ring  the  bell  ?  It  is 
necessary  to  the  object  I  have  in  view  for  you, 
that  nobody  should  think  you  ill  in  body,  or 
troubled  in  mind.  Try  first  with  me  before  the 
servant  comes  in.  Let  us  see  how  you  look  and 
speak,  when  you  say,  "  Bring  up  the  lunch." 

After  two  rehearsals,  Mrs.  Lecount  considered 
him  fit  to  give  the  order,  without  betraying  him- 
self. 

The  bell  was  answered  by  Louisa — Louisa 
looked  hard  at  Mrs.  Lecount.  The  luncheon  was 
brought  up  by  the  housemaid— the  housemaid 
looked  hard  at  Mrs.  Lecount.  When  luncheon 
was  over,  the  table  was  cleared  by  the  cook — the 
cook  looked  hard  at  Mrs.  Lecount.  The  three 
servants  were  plainly  suspicious  that  something 
extraordinary  was  going  on  in  the  house.  It  was 
hardly  possible  to  doubt  that  they  had  arranged 
to  share  among  themselves  the  three  oppor- 
tunities which  the  service  of  the  table  afforded 
them  of  entering  the  room. 

The  curiosity  of  which  she  was  the  object  did 
not  escape  the  penetration  of  Mrs.  Lecount. 
"I  did  well,"  she  thought,  "to  arm  myself  in 
good  time  with  the  means  of  reaching  my  end. 
If  I  let  the  grass  grow  under  my  feet,  one  or  other 
of  those  women  might  get  in  my  way."  Roused 
by  this  consideration,  she  produced  her  travelling- 
bag  from  a  corner,  as  soon  as  the  last  of  the 
servants  had  left  the  room  ;  and  seating  herself 
at  the  end  of  the  table  opposite  Noel  Vanstone, 
looked  at  him  for  a  moment,  with  a  steady  in- 
vestigating attention.  She  had  carefully  regu- 
lated the  quantity  of  wine  which  he  had  taken 
at  luncheon — she  had  let  him  drink  exactly 
enough  to  fortify,  without  confusing  him — and 
she  now  examined  his  face  critically,  like  an 
artist  examining  his  picture,  at  the  end  of  the 
day's  work.  The  result  appeared  to  satisfy  her; 
and  she  opened  the  serious  business  of  the  inter- 
view on  the  spot. 

"  Will  you  look  at  the  written  evidence  I 
mentioned  to  you,  Mr.  Noel,  before  I  say  any 
more  ?"  she  inquired.  "  Or  are  you  sufficiently 
persuaded  of  the  truth  to  proceed  at  once  to  the 
suggestion  which  I  have  now  to  make  to  you  ?" 

"Let  me  hear  your  suggestion,"  he  said,  sul- 
lenly resting  his  elbows  on  the  table,  and  leaning 
his  head  on  his  hands. 

Mrs.  Lecount  took  from  her  travelling-bag 
the  written  evidence  to  which  she  had  just 
alluded,  and  carefully  placed  the  papers  on  one 
side  of  him,  within  easy  reach,  if  he  wished  to 
refer  to  them.  Tar  from  being  daunted,  she  was 
visibly  encouraged  by  the  ungraciousness  of  his 
manner.  Her  experience  of  him  informed  her 
that  the  sign  was  a  promising  one.  On  those 
rare  occasions  when  the  little  resolution  that  he 
possessed  was  roused  in  him,  it  invariably  asserted 
itself— like  the  resolution  of  most  other  weak 
men— aggressively.  At  such  times,  in  proportion 
as  he  was  outwardly  sullen  and  discourteous  to 
those  about  him,  his  resolution  rose ;  and  in  pro- 
portion as  he  was  considerate  and  polite,  it  fell. 
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The  tone  of  the  answer  he  had  just  given,  and 
the  attitude  he  assumed  at  the  table,  convinced 
Mrs.  Lecount  that  Spanish  wine  and  Scotch 
mutton  had  done  their  duty,  and  had  rallied  his 
sinking  courage. 

"  I  will  put  the  question  to  you  for  form's  sake, 
sir,  if  you  wish  it,"  she  proceeded.  "  But  I  am 
already  certain,  without  any  question  at  all,  that 
you  have  made  your  will  ?" 

He  nodded  his  head,  without  looking  at  her. 

"  You  have  made  it  in  your  wife's  favour  ?" 

He  nodded  again. 

"  You  have  left  her  everything  you  possess  ?" 

"  No." 

Mrs.  Lecount  looked  surprised. 

' '  Did  you  exercise  a  reserve  towards  her,  Mr. 
Noel,  of  your  own  accord  ?"  she  inquired,  "  or  is 
it  possible  that  your  wife  put  her  own  limits  to 
her  interest  in  your  will  ?" 

He  was  uneasily  silent— he  was  plainly  ashamed 
to  answer  the  question.  Mrs.  Lecount  repeated 
it  in  a  less  direct  form. 

"  How  much  have  you  left  your  widow,  Mr. 
Noel,  in  the  event  of  your  death  ?" 

"  Eighty  thousand  pounds." 

That  reply  answered  the  question.  Eighty 
thousand  pounds  was  exactly  the  fortune  which 
Michael  Yanstoue  had  taken  from  his  brother's 
oqihan  children  at  his  brother's  death— exactly 
the  fortune  of  which  Michael  Vanstoue's  son  had 
kept  possession,  in  his  turn,  as  pitilessly  as  his 
father  before  him.  Noel  Yanstone's  silence  was 
eloquent  of  the  confession  which  he  was  ashamed 
to  make.  His  doting  weakness  had,  beyond  all 
doubt,  placed  his  whole  property  at  the  feet  of 
his  wife.  And  this  girl,  whose  vindictive  daring 
had  defied  all  restraints — this  girl,  who  had  not 
shrunk  from  her  desperate  determination  even  at 
the  church  door— had,  in  the  very  hour  of  her 
triumph,  taken  part  only  from  the  man  who  would 
willingly  have  given  all ! — had  rigorously  exacted 
her  father's  fortune  from  him  to  the  last  farthing; 
and  had  then  turned  her  back  on  the  hand  that 
was  tempting  her  with  tens  of  thousands  more ! 
Eor  the  moment,  Mrs.  Lecount  was  fairly 
silenced  by  her  own  surprise;  Magdalen  had 
forced  the  astonishment  from  her  which  is  akin 
to  admiration,  the  astonishment  which  her  enmity 
would  fain  have  refused.  She  hated  Magdalen 
with  a  tenfold  hatred  from  that  time. 

"  I  have  no  doubt,  sir,"  she  resumed,  after  a 
momentary  silence,  "  that  Mrs.  Noel  gave  you 
excellent  reasons  why  the  provision  for  her  at 
your  death  should  be  no  more,  and  no  less,  than 
eighty  thousand  pounds.  And,  on  the  other  hand, 
I  am  equally  sure  that  you,  in  your  innocence  of 
all  suspicion,  found  those  reasons  conclusive  at 
.  the  time.  That  time  has  now  gone  by.  Your 
eyes  are  opened,  sir — and  you  will  not  fail  to  re- 
mark (as  I  remark)  that  the  Combe-Raven  pro- 
perty happens  to  reach  the  same  sum  exactly,  as 
the  legacy  which  your  wife's  own  instructions 
directed  you  to  leave  her.  If  you  are  still  in  any 
doubt  of  the  motive  for  which  she  married  you, 
look  hi  your  own  will— and  there  the  motive  is !" 


He  raised  his  head  from  his  hands,  and  became 
closely  attentive  to  what  she  was  saying  to  him, 
for  the  first  time  since  they  had  faced  each  other 
at  the  table.  The  Combe-Raven  property  had 
never  been  classed  by  itself  in  his  estimation. 
It  had  come  to  him  merged  in  his  father's  other 
possessions,  at  his  father's  death.  The  discovery 
which  had  now  opened  before  him,  was  one  to 
which  his  ordinary  habits  of  thought,  as  well  as 
his  innocence  of  suspicion,  had  hitherto  closed 
his  eyes.  He  said  nothing— but  he  looked  less 
sullenly  at  Mrs.  Lecount.  His  manner  was  more 
ingratiating ;  the  high  tide  of  his  courage  was 
already  on  the  ebb. 

"  Your  position,  sir,  must  be  as  plain  by  this 
time  to  you  as  it  is  to  me,"  said  Mrs.  Le- 
count. "There  is  only  one  obstacle  now  left, 
between  this  woman  and  the  attainment  of  her 
end.  That  obstacle  is  your  life.  After  the 
discovery  we  have  made  up-stairs,  I  leave 
you  to  consider  for  yourself  what  your  life  is 
worth." 

At  those  terrible  words,  the  ebbing  resolution 
in  him  ran  out  to  the  last  drop.  "  Don't  frighten 
me  !"  he  pleaded ;  "  I  have  been  frightened  enough 
already."  He  rose,  and  dragged  his  chair  after 
him  round  the  table  to  Mrs.  Lecount' s  side.  He 
sat  down,  and  caressingly  kissed  her  hand.  "  You 
good  creature !"  he  said,  in  a  sinking  voice.  "  You 
excellent  Lecount !  Tell  me  what  to  do.  I'm 
full  of  resolution— I'll  do  anything  to  save  my 
life !" 

"  Have  you  got  writing  materials  in  the  room, 
sir  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Lecount.  "  Will  you  put  them 
on  the  table,  if  you  please  ?" 

While  the  writing  materials  were  in  process  of 
collection,  Mrs-  Lecount  made  a  new  demand  on 
the  resources  of  her  travelling-bag.  She  took 
two  papers  from  it,  each  endorsed  in  the  same 
neat  commercial  handwriting.  One  was  described 
as  "Draft  for  proposed  Will ;"  and  the  other,  as 
"  Draft  for  proposed  Letter."  When  she  placed 
them  before  her  on  the  table,  her  hand  shook  a 
little ;  and  she  applied  the  smelling-salts,  which 
she  had  brought  with  her  in  Noel  Yanstone's 
interests,  to  her  own  nostrils. 

"  I  had  hoped,  when  I  came  here,  Mr.  Noel," 
she  proceeded,  "to  have  given  you  more  time  for 
consideration,  than  it  seems  safe  to  give  you  now. 
When  you  first  told  me  of  your  wife's  absence  in 
London,  I  thought  it  probable  that  the  object  of 
her  journey  was  to  see  her  sister  and  Miss  Garth. 
Since  the  horrible  discovery  we  have  made  up- 
stairs, I  am  inclined  to  alter  that  opinion.  Your 
wife's  determination  not  to  tell  you  who  the 
friends  are  whom  she  has  gone  to  see,  fills  me 
with  alarm.  She  may  have  accomplices  in 
London — accomplices,  for  anything  we  know  to 
the  contrary,  in  this  house.  All  three  of  your 
servants,  sir,  have  taken  the  opportunity  in  turn 
of  coming  into  the  room,  and  looking  at  me.  I 
don't  like  their  looks  !  Neither  you  nor  I  know 
what  may  happen  from  day  to  day — or  even  from 
hour  to  hour.  If  you  take  my  advice,  you  will 
get  the  start  at  once  of  all  possible  accidents; 
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and,  when  the  carriage  comes  back,  you  will 
leave  this  house  with  me !" 

"  Yes,  yes  !"  he  said,  eagerly ;  "  I'll  leave  the 
house  with  you.  1  wouldn't  stop  here  by  myself 
for  any  sum  of  money  that  could  be  offered  me. 
What  do  we  want  the  pen  and  ink  for?  Are 
you  to  write,  or  am  I  ?" 

"You  are  to  write,  sir,"  said  Mrs.  Lecount. 
"  The  means  taken  for  promoting  your  own  safety 
are  to  be  means  set  in  motion,  from  beginning  to 
end,  by  yourself.  1  suggest,  Mr.  Noel— and  you 
decide.  Recognise  your  own  position,  sir.  What 
is  your  first  and  foremost  necessity?  It  is 
plainly  this.  You  must  destroy  your  wife's 
interest  in  your  death,  by  making  another  M'ill." 

He  vehemently  nodded  his  approval;  his 
colour  rose,  and  his  blinking  eyes  brightened  in 
malicious  triumph.  "  She  shan't  have  a  farthing," 
he  said  to  himself,  in  a  whisper — "she  shan't 
have  a  farthing !" 

"  When  your  will  is  made,  sir,"  proceeded  Mrs. 
Lecount,  "  you  must  place  it  in  the  hands  of  a 
trustworthy  person— not  my  hands,  Mr.  Noel ; 
I  am  only  your  servant !  Then,  when  the  will  is 
safe,  and  when  you  are  safe,  write  to  your  wife 
at  this  house.  Tell  her,  her  infamous  imposture 
is  discovered — tell  her  you  have  made  a  new  will, 
which  leaves  her  penniless  at  your  death — tell 
her,  in  your  righteous  indignation,  that  she  enters 
your  doors  no  more.  Place  yourself  in  that 
strong  position,  and  it  is  no  longer  you  who  are 
at  your  wife's  mercy,  but  your  wife  who  is  at 
yours.  Assert  your  own  power,  sir,  with  the  law 
to  help  you— and  crush  this  woman  into  submis- 
sion to  any  terms  for  the  future  that  you  please 
to  impose." 

He  eagerly  took  up  the  pen.  "  Yes,"  he  said, 
with  a  vindictive  self-importance,  "  any  terms  I 
please  to  impose."  He  suddenly  checked  him- 
self, and  his  face  became  dejected  and  per- 
plexed. "  How  can  I  do  it  now  ?"  he  asked, 
throwing  down  the  pen  as  quickly  as  he  had 
taken  it  up. 

"  Do  what,  sir  ?"  inquired  Mrs.  Lecount. 

"  How  can  I  make  my  will,  with  Mr.  Los- 
combe  away  in  London,  and  no  lawyer  here  to 
help  me  ?" 

Mrs.  Lecount  gently  tapped  the  papers  before 
her  on  the  table  with  her  forefinger. 

"  All  the  help  you  need,  sir,  is  waiting  for  you 
here,"  she  said.  "  I  considered  this  matter  care- 
fully, before  I  came  to  you;  and  "I  provided  my- 
self with  the  confidential  assistance  of  a  friend,  to 
guide  me  through  those  difficulties  which  I  could 
not  penetrate  for  myself.  The  friend  to  whom 
I  refer,  is  a  gentleman  of  Swiss  extraction,  but 
born  and  bred  in  England.  He  is  not  a  lawyer 
by  profession— but  he  has  had  his  own  sufficient 
experience  of  the  law,  nevertheless ;  and  he  has 
supplied  me,  not  only  with  a  model  by  which  you 
may  make  your  will,  but  with  the  written 
sketch  of  a  letter  which  it  is  as  important  for  us 
to  have,  as  the  model  of  the  will  itself.  There 
is  another  necessity  waiting  for  you,  Mr.  Noel, 
which  I  have  not  mentioned  yet — but  which  is  no 


less  urgent  in  its  way,  than  the  necessity  of  the 
will." 

"  What  is  it  P"  he  asked,  with  roused  cu- 
riosity. 

"We  will  take  it  in  its  turn,  sir,"  an- 
swered Mrs.  Lecount.  "Its  turn  has  not 
come  yet.  The  will,  if  you  please,  first.  I  will 
dictate  from  the  model  in  my  possession — and 
you  will  write." 

Noel  Vanstone  looked  at  the  draft  for  the 
Will  and  the  draft  for  the  Letter,  with  suspicious 
curiosity. 

"  I  think  I  ought  to  see  the  papers  myself, 
before  you  dictate,"  he  said.  "  It  would  be  more 
satisfactory  to  my  own  mind,  Lecount." 

"  By  all  means,  sir,"  rejoined  Mrs.  Lecount, 
handing  him  the  papers  immediately. 

He  read  the  draft  for  the  Will  first,  pausing 
and  knitting  his  brows  distrustfully,  wherever 
he  found  blank  spaces  left  in  the  manuscript  to 
be  filled  in  with  the  names  of  persons,  and  the 
enumeration  of  sums  bequeathed  to  them.  Two  or 
three  minutes  of  reading  brought  him  to  the  end 
of  the  paper.  He  gave  it  back  to  Mrs.  Lecount 
without  making  any  objection  to  it. 

The  draft  for  the  Letter  was  a  much  longer 
document.  He  obstinately  read  it  through  to 
the  end,  with  an  expression  of  perplexity  and 
discontent  which  showed  that  it  was  utterly  un- 
intelligible to  him.  "  I  must  have  this  ex- 
plained," he  said,  with  a  touch  of  his  old  self- 
importance,  "  before  I  take  any  steps  in  the 
matter." 

"  It  shall  be  explained,  sir,  as  we  go  on,"  said 
Mrs.  Lecount. 

"Every  word  of  it?" 

"  Every  word  of  it,  Mr.  Noel,  when  its  turn 
comes.  You  have  no  objection  to  the  will  ?  To 
the  will,  then,  as  I  said  before,  let  us  devote 
ourselves  first.  You  have  seen  for  yourself 
that  it  is  short  enough  and  simple  enough  for 
a,  child  to  understand  it.  But  if  any  doubts 
remain  on  your  mind,  by  all  means  compose 
those  doubts  by  showing  your  will  to  a  lawyer 
by  profession.  In  the  mean  time,  let  me  not 
be  considered  intrusive,  if  I  remind  you  that 
we  are  all  mortal,  and  that  the  lost  opportunity 
can  never  be  recalled.  While  your  time  is  your 
own,  sir,  and  while  your  enemies  are  unsuspicious 
of  you,  make  your  will!" 

She  opened  a  sheet  of  note-paper,  and  smoothed 
it  out  before  him  ;  she  dipped  the  pen  in  ink,  and 
placed  it  in  his  hands.  He  took  it  from  her 
without  speaking  — he  was,  to  all  appearance, 
suffering  under  some  temporary  uneasiness  of 
mind.  But  the  main  point  was  gained.  There 
he  sat,  with  the  paper  before  him,  and  the  pen, 
in  his  hand ;  ready  at  last,  in  right  earnest,  to 
make  his  will. 

"  The  first  question  for  you  to  decide,  sir," 
said  Mrs.  Lecount,  after  a  preliminary  glance  at 
her  Draft,  "is  your  choice  of  an  executor.  I 
have  no  desire  to  influence  your  decision— but 
I  may,  without  impropriety,  remind  you  that  a 
wise  choice  means,  in  other  words,  the  choice 
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of  an  old  and  tried  frieiid  whom  you  know  that 
you  can  trust." 

"  It  means  the  admiral,  I  suppose  ?"  said 
Noel  Vanstone. 

Mrs.  Lecount  bowed. 

"  Very  well,"  he  continued.  "  The  admiral  let 
it  be." 

There  was  plainly  some  oppression  still  weigh- 
ing on  his  mind.  Even  under  the  trying  circum- 
stances in  which  he  was  now  placed,  it  was  not 
in  his  nature  to  take  Mrs.  Lecount's  perfectly 
sensible  and  disinterested  advice  without  a  word 
of  cavil,  as  he  had  taken  it  now. 

"  Are  you  ready,  sir  ? 

"  Yes." 

Mrs.  Lecount  dictated  the  first  paragraph,  from 
the  Draft,  as  follows  : — 

"  This  is  the  last  Will  and  Testament  of  me, 
Noel  Vanstone,  now  living  at  Baliol  Cottage, 
near  Dumfries.  I  revoke,  absolutely  and  in 
every  particular,  my  former  will  executed  on  the 
thirtieth  of  September,  eighteen  hundred  and 
forty-seven ;  and  I  hereby  appoint  Rear-Admiral 
Arthur  Everard  Bartram,  of  St.  Crux-in-the- 
Marsh,  Essex,  sole  executor  of  this  my  will." 

"  Have  you  written  those  words,  sir  ?" 

"  Yes." 

Mrs.  Lecount  laid  down  the  Draft ;  Noel 
Vanstone  laid  down  the  pen.  They  neither  of 
them  looked  at  each  other.  There  was  a  long 
silence. 

"I  am  waiting,  Mr.  Noel,"  said  Mrs.  Lecount, 
at  last,  "  to  hear  what  your  wishes  are,  in  re- 
spect to  the  disposal  of  your  fortune.  Your  large 
fortune,"  she  added,  with  merciless  emphasis. 

He  took  up  the  pen  again,  and  began  picking 
the  feathers  from  the  quill  in  dead  silence. 

"  Perhaps,  your  existing  will  may  help  you  to 
instruct  me,  sir,"  pursued  Mrs.  Lecouut.  "  May 
I  inquire  to  whom  you  left  all  your  surplus 
money,  after  leaving  the  eighty  thousand  pounds 
to  your  wife  ?" 

If  he  had  answered  that  question  plainly,  he 
must  have  said,  "  I  have  left  the  whole  surplus  to 
my  cousin,  George  Bartram" — and  the  implied 
acknowledgment  that  Mrs.  Leeount's  name  was 
not  mentioned  in  the  will,  must  then  have  fol- 
lowed in  Mrs.  Lecount's  presence.  A  much 
bolder  man,  in  his  situation,  might  have  felt  the 
same  oppression  and  the  same  embarrassment 
which  he  was  feeling  now.  He  picked  the  last 
morsel  of  feather  from  the  quill ;  and,  desperately 
leaping  the  pitfall  under  his  feet,  advanced  to 
meet  Mrs.  Lecount's  claims  on  him  of  his  own 
accord. 

"  I  would  rather  not  talk  of  any  will,  but  the 
will  I  am  making  now,"  he  said,  uneasily.  "  The 

first  thing,  Lecount "  He  hesitated — put 

the  bare  end  of  the  quill  into  his  mouth— gnawed 
at  it  thoughtfully — and  said  no  more. 

"Yes,  sir?"  persisted  Mrs.  Lecount. 

"The  first  thing  is " 

"Yes,  sir?" 


"The  first  thing  is,  to— to  make  some  provision 
for  You?" 

He  spoke  the  last  words  in  a  tone  of  plain- 
tive interrogation— as  if  all  hope  of  being 
met  by  a  magnanimous  refusal  had  not  de- 
serted him,  even  yet.  Mrs.  Lecount  enlightened 
his  mind  on  this  point,  without  a  moment's  loss 
of  time. 

"Thank  you,  Mr.  Noel,"  she  said,  with  the 
tone  and  manner  of  a  woman  who  was  not 
acknowledging  a  favour,  but  receiving  a  right. 

He  took  another  bite  at  the  quill.  The  per- 
spiration began  to  appear  on  his  face. 

"  The  difficulty  is,"  he  remarked,  "  to  say  how 
much." 

"Your  lamented  father,  sir,"  rejoined  Mrs. 
Lecount,  "met  that  difficulty  (if  you  remember) 
at  the  time  of  his  last  illness  ?" 

"I  don't  remember/'  said  Noel  Vanstone, 
doggedly. 

"  You  were  on  one  side  of  his  bed,  sir;  and  I 
was  on  the  other.  We  were  vainly  trying  to  per- 
suade him  to  make  his  will.  After  telling  us  he 
would  wait,  and  make  his  will  when  he  was  well 
again— he  looked  round  at  me,  and  said  some 
kind  and  feeling  words  which  my  memory  will 
treasure  to  my  dying  day.  Have  you  forgotten 
those  words,  Mr.  Noel  ?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Mr.  Noel,  without  hesitation. 

"  In  my  present  situation,  sir,"  retorted  Mrs. 
Lecount,  "  delicacy  forbids  me  to  improve  your 
memory." 

She  looked  at  her  watch,  and  relapsed  into 
silence.  He  clenched  his  hands,  and  writhed 
from  side  to  side  of  his  chair,  in  an  agony  of  in- 
decision. Mrs.  Lecount  passively  refused  to  take 
the  slightest  notice  of  him. 

"  What  should  you  say ?"  he  began,  and 

suddenly  stopped  again. 

"Yes,  sir?" 

"  What  should  you  say  to  —  a  thousand 
pounds  ?" 

Mrs.  Lecount  rose  from  her  chair,  and  looked 
him  full  in  the  face,  with  the  majestic  indigna- 
tion of  an  outraged  woman. 

"  After  the  service  I  have  rendered  you  to-day, 
Mr.  Noel,"  she  said,  "  I  have  at  least  earned  a 
claim  on  your  respect — if  I  have  earned  nothing 
more.  I  wish  you  good  morning." 

"  Two  thousand !"  cried  Noel  Vanstone,  with 
the  courage  of  despair. 

Mrs.  Lecount  folded  up  her  papers,  and  hung 
her  travelling-bag  over  her  arm  in  contemptuous 
silence. 

"  Three  thousand  1" 

Mrs.  Lecount  moved  with  impenetrable  dignity 
from  the  table  to  the  door. 

"  Four  thousand !" 

Mrs.  Lecount  gathered  her  shawl  round  her 
with  a  shudder,  and  opened  the  door. 

"  Five  thousand !" 

He  clasped  his  hands,  and  wrung  them  at  her 
m  .  a  frenzy  of  rage  and  suspense.  "  Five 
thousand,"  was  the  death-cry  of  his  pecuniary 
suicide. 
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Mrs.  Lecount  softly  shut  the  door  again,  and 
came  back  a  step. 

"Free  of  legacy  duty,  sir  ?"  she  inquired. 

"  No !" 

Mrs.  Lecount  turned  on  her  heel,  and  opened 
the  door  again. 

"Yes!" 

Mrs.  Lecount  came  back,  and  resumed  her 
place  at  the  table,  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 

"  Five  thousand  pounds,  free  of  legacy  duty, 
was  the  sum,  sir,  which  your  father's  grateful 
regard  promised  me  in  his  will,"  she  said,  quietly. 
"If  you  choose  to  exert  your  memory,  as  you 
have  not  chosen  to  exert  it  yet,  your  memory  will 
tell  you  that  I  speak  the  truth.  I  accept  your 
filial  performance  of  your  father's  promise,  Mr. 
Noel — and  there  I  stop.  I  scorn  to  take  a  mean 
advantage  of  my  position  towards  you ;  I  scorn 
to  grasp  anything  from  your  fears.  You  are  pro- 
tected by  my  respect  for  myself,  and  for  the 
Illustrious  Name  I  bear.  You  are  welcome  to 
all  that  I  have  done,  and  to  all  that  I  have  suf- 
fered in  your  service.  The  widow  of  Professor 
Lecompte,  sir,  takes  what  is  justly  hers — and 
takes  no  more !" 

As  she  spoke  those  words,  the  traces  of  sick- 
ness seemed,  for  the  moment,  to  disappear  from 
her  face;  her  eyes  shone  with  a  steady  inner 
light ;  all  the  woman  warmed  and  brightened  in 
the  radiance  of  her  own  triumph — the  triumph, 
trebly  won,  of  carrying  her  point,  of  vindicat- 
ing her  integrity,  and  of  matching  Magdalen's 
incorruptible  self  -  denial  on  Magdalen's  own 
ground. 

"  When  you  are  yourself  again,  sir,  we  will 
proceed.  Let  us  wait  a  little  first." 

She  gave  him  time  to  compose  himself ;  and 
then,  after  first  looking  at  her  Draft,  dictated 
the  second  paragraph  of  the  will,  in  these  terms : 

"I  give  and  bequeath  to  Madame  Virginie 
Lecompte  (widow  of  Professor  Lecompte,  late  of 
Zurich)  the  sum  of  Five  Thousand  Pounds,  free 
of  Legacy  Duty.  And,  in  making  this  bequest, 
I  wish  to  place  it  on  record  that  I  am  not  only 
expressing  my  own  sense  of  Madame  Lecompte' s 
attachment  and  fidelity  in  the  capacity  of  my 
housekeeper,  but  that  I  also  believe  myself  to  be 
executing  the  intentions  of  my  deceased  father, 
who,  but  for  the  circumstance  of  his  dying  intes- 
tate, would  have  left  Madame  Lecompte,  in  his 
will,  the  same  token  of  grateful  regard  for  her 
services,  which  I  now  leave  her  in  mine." 

"  Have  you  written  the  last  words,  sir  P" 

"Yes." 

Mrs.  Lecount  leaned  across  the  table,  and 
offered  Noel  Vanstone  her  hand. 

"  Thank  you,  Mr.  Noel,"  she  said.  "  The  five 
thousand  pounds  is  the  acknowledgment  on  your 
father's  side  of  what  I  have  done  for  him.  The 
words  in  the  will  are  the  acknowledgment  on 
yours." 

A  faint  smile  flickered  over  his  face  for  the 
first  time.  It  comforted  him,  on  reflection,  to 


think  that  matters  might  have  been  worse.  There 
was  balm  for  his  wounded  spirit,  in  paying  the 
debt  of  gratitude  by  a  sentence  not  negotiable 
at  his  banker's.  Whatever  his  father  might  have 
done— he  had  got  Lecouut  a  bargain,  after  all ! 

"  A  little  more  writing,  sir,"  resumed  Mrs. 
Lecount,  "  and  your  painful,  but  necessary,  duty 
will  be  performed.  The  trifling  matter  of  my 
legacy  being  settled,  we  may  come  to  the  impor- 
tant question  that  is  left.  The  future  direction 
of  a  large  fortune  is  now  waiting  your  word  of 
command.  To  whom  is  it  to  go  ?" 

He  began  to  writhe  again  in  his  chair.  Even 
under  the  all-powerful  fascination  of  his  wife,  the 
parting  with  his  money  on  paper  had  not  been 
accomplished  without  a  pang.  He  had  endured 
the  pang ;  he  had  resigned  himself  to  the  sacri- 
fice. And,  now,  here  was  the  dreaded  ordeal 
again,  awaiting  him  mercilessly  for  the  second 
time! 

"  Perhaps  it  may  assist  your  decision,  sir,  if  I 
repeat  a  question  which  I  have  put  to  you 
already,"  observed  Mrs.  Lecount.  "In  the  will 
that  you  made  under  your  wife's  influence,  to 
whom  did  you  leave  the  surplus  money  which  re- 
mained at  your  own  disposal  ?" 

There  was  no  harm  in  answering  the  question, 
now.  He  acknowledged  that  he  had  left  the 
money  to  his  cousin  George. 

"You  could  have  done  nothing  better,  Mr. 
Noel — and  you  can  do  nothing  better  now,"  said 
Mrs.  Lecount.  "  Mr.  George  and  his  two  sisters 
are  your  only  relations  left.  One  of  those  sisters 
is  an  incurable  invalid,  with  more  than  money 
enough  already  for  all  the  wants  which  her  afflic- 
tion, allows  her  to  feel.  The  other  is  the  wife  of 
a  man,  even  richer  than  yourself.  To  leave  the 
money  to  these  sisters  is  to  waste  it.  To  leave 
the  money  to  their  brother  George,  is  to  give  your 
cousin  exactly  the  assistance  which  he  will  want, 
when  he  one  day  inherits  his  uncle's  dilapidated 
house,  and  his  uncle's  impoverished  estate.  A 
will  which  names  the  admiral  your  executor,  and 
Mr.  George  your  heir,  is  the  right  will  for  you  to 
make.  It  does  honour  to  the  claims  of  friend- 
ship, and  it  does  justice  to  the  claims  of  blood." 

She  spoke  warmly — for  she  spoke  with  a 
grateful  remembrance  of  all  that  she  herself 
owed  to  the  hospitality  of  St.  Crux.  Noel  Van- 
stone  took  up  another  pen,  and  began  to  strip 
the  second  quill  of  its  feathers,  as  he  had 
stripped  the  first. 

"Yes,"  he  said,  reluctantly;  "I  suppose 
George  must  have  it — I  suppose  George  has  the 
principal  claim  on  me."  He  hesitated :  he  looked 
at  the  door,  he  looked  at  the  window,  as  if  he 
longed  to  make  his  escape  by  one  way  or  the 
other.  "Oh,  Lecount," he  cried,  piteously,  "it's 
such  a  large  fortune !  Let  me  wait  a  little,  before 
I  leave  it  to  anybody !" 

To  his  surprise,  Mrs.  Lecount  at  once  complied 
with  this  characteristic  request. 

"  I  wish  you  to  wait,  sir,"  she  replied.  "  I 
have  something  important  to  say,  before  you  add 
another  line  to  your  will.  A  little  while  since, 
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I  told  you  there  was  a  second  necessity  connected 
with  your  present  situation,  which  had  not  been 
provided  for  yet— but  which  must  be  provided 
for,  when  the  time  came.  The  time  has  come 
now.  You  have  a  serious  difficulty  to  meet  and 
conquer,  before  you  can  leave  your  fortune  to 
your  cousin  George." 

"  What  difficulty  ?"  he  asked. 

Mrs.  Lecount  rose  from  her  chair,  without 
answering — stole  to  the  door— and  suddenly 
threw  it  open.  No  one  was  listening  outside ; 
the  passage  was  a  solitude,  from  one  end  to  the 
other. 

"  I  distrust  all  servants,"  she  said,  returning 
to  her  place—"  your  servants  particularly.  Sit 
closer,  Mr.  Noel.  What  I  have  now  to  say  to  you 
must  be  heard  by  no  living  creature  but  our- 
selves." 

SMALL-BEER  CHRONICLES. 

THE  duties  of  a  Small-Beer  Chronicler  are  very 
various,  and  so  numerous,  that  the  present 
Chronicler  sometimes  despairs  of  finding  time 
to  do  them  any  sort  of  justice.  The  vats  are 
filling-,  and  running  over  coutinually,!.before  he  can 
get  a  chance  of  registering  their  contents.  And 
yet  with  all  this  work  on  his  hands  he  must  needs 
go  out  of  his  way  in  the  very  last  chronicle 
which  issued  from  his  pen,  and  enter  on  a  field 
of  labour  to  which  he  has  no  call  whatsoever.  Let 
him  now  promptly  get  back  to  his  own  business, 
and  chronicle  some  very  small  beer  indeed,  which 
will  not  bear  any  longer  to  be  kept  waiting. 

Among  all  the  changes  of  modern  times  there 
are  few  more  remarkable  than  those  which  have 
taken  place  in  our  small-talk.  The  whole  style  of 
conversation  is  changed.  The  subjects  of  con- 
versation and  the  manner  of  talking.  "Sir," 
Dr.  Johnson  remarked  once,  of  a  long  conversa- 
tional evening,  "  Sir,  we  had  good  talk."  In 
that "  good  talk"  how  many  subjects  were  treated. 
Religion,  politics,  philosophy,  literature,  and 
many  other  topics  !  All  sorts  of  purely  abstract 
questions  were  introduced  and  argued  earnestly, 
and  sometimes  even  hotly.  "  Now,  sir,  with  regard 
to  the  good  or  evil  of  card-playing  ?"  would  be 
the  commencement  of  a  conversation.  "  What, 
sir,  is  your  opinion  of  the  practice  of  duelling  ?" 
would  be  a  question  heralding  a  discussion  two 
hours  long,  which  would  terminate,  perhaps, 
in  a  purely  practical  solution  of  the  question. 
This  was  the  "  good  talk"  of  which  the  men  of 
that  day  were  fond. 

But  without  going  back  to  times  even  so  re- 
mote, without  even  taxing  the  memory  of  our 
oldest  acquaintances,  may  not  any  man  who  has 
spent  even  five-aud-thirty  years  "  crawling  be- 
tween earth  and  hearen,"  and  who  has  during  tie 
early  part  of  his  career  been  tolerably  observant 
of  what  went  on  around  him — may  not  such  an 
one  remember  a  time  when  conversation  was 
very  different  indeed  from  what  it  is  in  our  own 
immediate  day?  In  the  dark  ages,  when  the 
present  century  was  fat,  fair,  and  forty,  there 


was  still  some  of  that  "  good  talk"  left  of  which 
Johnson  was  fond.  Then,  and  still  more  a  few 
years  earlier,  it  was  yet  the  custom,  to  start  a 
topic  and  discuss  it.  How  warmly,  too,  men 
would  talk  and  argue  about  things  which  they 
had  no  concern  with.  What  political  strife 
there  was.  What  violence  of  party  feeling. 
What  Tories,  Whigs,  and  Radicals  there  were 
in  those  days.  What  exciting  debates  in  the 
Houses  of  Parliament.  What  exciting  debates 
on  those  debates  in  private  circles.  A  man 
would  cut  off  his  son  with  a  shilling,  or  become 
estranged  from  his  friend,  on  a  purely  public 
question,  and  because  the  son  or  the  friend  would 
not  agree  with  him  about  Reform,  or  Catholic 
Emancipation. 

There  were  professed  talkers  in  those  days: 
men  who  were  celebrated  for  their  conversational 
powers,  and  who  rounded  their  sentences  hand- 
somely, and  raised  their  voices  at  the  periods : 
men  whom  other  men  were  invited  to  meet,  simply 
that  they  might  hear  them  talk.  Conversation 
Sharp  lived  then,  and  talked  his  way  to  a  glory 
not  now  to  be  attained  by  any  amount  of  dinner- 
table  eloquence.  And  many  others  there  were 
who  earned  that  same  prefix  to  their  names,  and 
who  now  would  probably  be  stigmatised  as 
"  bores"  before  they  had  got  half  way  through 
their  first  preparatory  sentences.  It  must  have 
been  a  curious  career  that  of  one  of  these  pro- 
fessed conversationalists,  and  one  requiring  no 
small  amount  of  labour  and  study.  Surely,  he 
must  have  had  to  stick  to  his  newspaper  in  the 
morning  with  a  different  pertinacity  to  that 
which  most  readers  bring  to  bear  upon  the  sheet. 
He  coxild  not  give  himself  up  to  an  unfettered 
enjoyment  of  the  news,  dodging  about  among 
the  paragraphs,  here  and  there  as  he  felt  disposed, 
revelling  in  police  reports,  battening  on  horrors, 
as  the  ordinary  reader  does.  On  the  contrary, 
he  must  have  said  to  himself,  "  I  dine  at  Prose- 
hampton  to-day  with  the  Tympanums,  what  will 
it  be  necessary  for  me  to  get  up — how  shall  I 
make  my  effects?"  Thus  a  great  strain  was 
upon  the  conversationalist,  even  in  his  moments 
of  leisure ;  when  arrived  at  the  scene  of  dis- 
play, the  trouble  must  have  been  greater  still. 
How  difficult  it  must  have  been  for  him  to  re- 
member the  houses  at  which  a  certain  favourite 
sentence  had  been  let  off ;  how  hard  to  have  a 
new  audience  all  but  one  man  perhaps,  and  to 
be  obliged  on  his  account  to  forego  a  piece  of 
eloquence  which  would  have  been  quite  new  and 
fresh  to  the  rest  of  the  company;  how  ter- 
rible, when  once  launched  in  a  sea  of  oratory,  to 
catch  some  sceptical  eye  which  said,  as  plainly 
as  eye  could  speak — "  My  very  dear  sir,  I  think 
we  have  heard  all  this  before." 

It  must  have  been  a  severe  trial  to  both 
parties,  when  two  of  these  professed  talkers  met 
in  society.  If  Conversation  Sharp  went  out  to 
dinner  and  found  himself  at  the  same  table  with 
Conversation  Blunt,  what  must  his  sensations 
have  been ?  What  must  Sharp  have  felt  when 
he  heard  Blunt  at  the  other  end  of  the  table 
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talking  on  his  (Sharp's)  favourite  topic.  And  what 
agony  it  must  have  been  to  Blunt,  in  his  turn,  to 
listen  while  Sharp  was  letting  off  an  effective 
etory  which  Blunt  had  that  very  morning  routed 
out  of  an  old  book  of  French  memoirs. 

Besides  the  big  talk  of  Conversationalists 
Sharp  and  Blunt,  and  the  stories  related  by  pro- 
fessed raconteurs,  there  were  other  after-dinner 
stories,  which  used,  some  few  years  since,  to  go 
the  round  of  the  dinner-table  with  the  decanters. 
"Did  you  ever  hear  the  story,"  the  host  of  the 
evening  would  say,  "of  the  old  Scotch  doctor 
and  his  servant  ?"  "  No,  what  was  that  ?"  returns 
some  hypocrite  who  knows  the  anecdote  by 
heart.  And  then  the  master  of  the  feast  goes 
onto  tell  how  the  old  physician  was  entertaining 
a  company  of  friends  at  dinner,  how  he  sent  his 
servant-boy  to  fetch  one  last  bottle  of  most  es- 
pecial port,  how  on  the  boy's  appearing  with  it, 
the  doctor  asks  in  an  agony,  "  Have  you  shook 
that  wine,  Jock  ?"  and  how  Jock,  misled  by  the 
wording  of  the  question,  and  thinking  that  he 
has  omitted  an  important  ceremony,  replies,  "  Na, 
sir,  but  I  wool,"  and  forthwith  treats  the  bottle 
to  a  most  vigorous  shaking  then  and  there. 
Anecdotes  such  as  this  used  to  be  part  of  the 
dessert.  They  are  now  almost  as  obsolete  as 
the  "good  talk"  of  the  days  of  Johnson. 

And  not  alone  these  changes  in  our  modern 
conversation  have  I  to  chronicle.  What  has 
become  of  the  Wit,  the  Satirist  ?  The  mantle 
that  sat  on  the  shoulders  of  Rogers,  of  Sydney 
Smith,  of  Jerrold,  on  whom  has  it  descended  ? 
A  man  may  bore  his  company  now  with  some 
long  story  about  his  escape  from  a  certain 
danger,  or  his  recovery  from  some  tremendous 
fever,  but  when  he  comes  to  the  crisis,  "  I  really 
thought  I  should  die,"  there  is  no  Rogers 
lo  give  a  low  groan,  and  say,  parenthetically, 
"  Why  didn't  ye  ?"  The  Bore  enthusiastic,  too, 
who  has  a  great  deal  to  say  about  a  certain 
opera  he  heard  in  Italy,  may  now  with  perfect 
impunity  assure  his  audience  that  there  is  one  par- 
ticular tune  in  it  which  quite  "  carries  him  away ;" 
for  there  is  no  Jerrold  to  look  quietly  round  the 
company,  and  ask,  "Can  nobody  whistle  it  ?" 

When  Sydney  Smith  went  out  to  dinner,  it  is 
said  that  the  moment  of  his  arrival  could  be  de- 
tected because  the  servants  were  heard  laughing 
as  he  came  through  the  hall  and  ascended  the 
staircase.  When  the  gates  of  Holland  Park 
opened  to  receive  his  stalwart  form,  or  to  let  in 
the  chariot  through  whose  windows  might  be 
seen  the  pale  visage  of  Rogers,  men  knew  that 
an  event  of  public  importance  was  coming  off. 
A  sort  of  congress  of  wit  was  assembling.  In 
time,  the  results  of  that  meeting  would  come 
out,  and  the  best  part  of  the  talk  would  soon  be 
public  property.  The  retorts  courteous  and  the 
quips  modest  which  such  assemblies  brought  out, 
were  quite  a  staple  commodity  of  the  day. 

We  have  no  Conversation  Sharps  now.  Men 
known,  out  of  their  own  immediate  circles  for 
their  wit  in  talking,  are  scarce.  There  are 
plenty  of  brilliant  entertainments  given,  and 


plenty  of  houses  which  people  move  heaven  and 
earth  to  get  into;  but  it  is  not  because  they 
have  the  reputation  of  being  frequented  by 
such  company  as  used  to  be  got  together  in 
the  days  of  old  Holland  House.  The  dinner- 
table  is  a  republic  now,  and  the  autocrats  who 
used  to  rule  it  have  resigned  their  sway,  or 
are  gone  to  sit  at  that  festive  board  to  which 
Hamlet  despatched  Polonius.  The  average  of 
social  ability  has  most  likely  become  higher.  AVith 
this,  there  goes  a  great  want  of  veneration.  All 
sorts  of  men  now  examine,  and  carp  at,  every- 
thing that  is  said ;  and  if  there  be  any  flaw  or 
weak  point  in  what  a  man  asserts,  it  is  pounced 
upon.  This  makes  our  talkers  nervous.  It 
is  probable  that  the  best  things  of  the  pro- 
fessed wits,  whose  talk  we  have  been  occupied 
with  just  now,  survived  alone,  and  that  the  same 
evening  which  gave  birth  to  those  successful 
retorts,  produced  also  a  good  amount  of  nonsense, 
of  indifferent  humour,  and  incorrect  statement. 
Our  best  brains  are  like  this.  The  head  which 
gave  Falstaff's  fun  to  the  world  issued  pages  of 
"  chaff"  and  laboured  jesting  at  which  one  cannot 
smile.  And  so  it  may  have  been  with  these 
tongue-geniuses.  They  felt  they  carried  their 
audience  with  them,  and  talked  confidently :  as 
an  actor  sure  of  applause  performs  better  than 
he  who  acts  to  a  cold  "  house." 

There  are  few  indulgent  audiences  now.  There 
are  few  blind  admirers.  The  age  is  cool,  clever, 
unenthusiastic,  critical ;  and  a  man  is  obliged  to 
be  so  cautious  in  his  talk  lest  he  should  make 
some  mistake,  or  lay  himself  open  to  correction 
or  ridicule,  that  he  speaks  in  fettered  ac- 
cents, and  revenges  himself  by  lying  in  wait 
for  the  next  speaker.  The  young  men  of 
this  day  do  not  make  a  pleasant  audience. 
They  are  social  free-thinkers.  They  take  nothing 
for  granted,  have  little  respect  for  age,  defy  the 
superstitions  of  the  period  before  them,  and  talk, 
themselves — with  considerable  accuracy  of  state- 
ment and  confidence  of  manner — and  this  is  rather 
trying  to  some  of  their  elders.  These  last  have 
gone  through  a  bitter  time  when  they  themselves 
were  young.  Many  has  been  the  conversation 
which,  at  that  time,  they  have  sat  and  listened 
to,  but  in  which  their  voices  were  not  heard. 
While  they  so  refrained,  they  were  buoyed  up 
by  the  thought  that  the  day  would  come  when  a 
slight  grizzled  tint  in  their  whiskers,  and  a  thin- 
ness of  hair  about  their  temples,  would  entitle 
them,  too,  to  hold  forth,  and  when  the  young 
members  of  society  would  listen.  Alas  !  they 
have  reached  the  glories  of  grizzled  whiskers, 
and  time  has  shaved  a  symmetrical  tonsure-circle 
on  the  tops  of  their  heads,  but  has  the  other 
desirable  consummation  been  attained  too  ?  Not 
a  bit  of  it.  The  wind  has  dropped  just  as  they 
were  going  to  take  advantage  of  it.  The  manners 
of  the  time  have  changed,  and  the  young  men 
on  whom  our  middle-aged  friend  had  calculated 
as  a  silent  and  awe-struck  audience,  themselves 
make  the  best  of  the  running.  This  is  hard.  It 
is  hard  to  be  interrupted  by  a  young  rascal  of 
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two-and-twenty  who  has  sat  coolly  listening  to 
your  statement,  who  contradicts  you  before  the 
assembled  company,  and  who  (confound  his  im- 
pudence !)  is  right  in  his  facts.  Pacts  are  what 
are  wanted  now.  The  lighter  qualities  of  wit, 
fancy,  and  eloquence  are  at  a  discount,  and  the 
man  who  has  been  knocking  about  the  town  with 
his  ears  open,  with  the  last  information  from  the 
clubs,  the  last  news  of  the  moment,  is  the  man 
who  prospers  best  at  the  dinner-table. 

And,  now-a-days,  nobody  is  ever  wrong.  There 
are  comparatively  no  representatives  of  that  sec- 
tion of  society  which  used  to  exist,  and  which 
took  up  untenable  ground,  and  tried  to  sustain 
a  falling  side.  This  is  very  satisfactory,  no 
doubt.  It  shows  indisputably  how  wise  we  have 
all  grown,  how  widely  information  is  dissemi- 
nated, and  generally  what  an  enlightened  age  we 
live  in.  Still,  it  is  not  amusing.  To  take  a  case. 
Suppose  that  the  recent  Garibaldi  excitement 
had  occurred  years  ago.  There  would  have 
been  found  some  wrong-headed  individual  in 
society  who  would  have  taken  his  part,  gone  with 
him  through  thick  and  thin,  and  who,  when  beaten 
out  of  every  rational  stronghold  in  which  he 
sought  refuge,  would  have  ended  by  affirming 
stoutly,  "  Well,  I  don't  care  what  you  say,  he's 
a  fine  enthusiastic  fellow,  and  if  I  had  been  in  his 
place  I  would  have  done  just  the  same." 

This  sustainer  of  wrong  opinions,  this  devil's 
advocate,  this  occupant  of  the  opposition  benches 
in  our  social  parliament,  hardly  exists  among  us. 
He  is  better  away,  no  doubt ;  but  still  lie  made 
talk.  Of  that  same  Garibaldian  question,  how 
very  little  has  been  said  among  us,  considering 
the  importance  of  the  subject.  One  opinion — 
the  right  one,  that  Garibaldi  has  made  a  mistake 
— has  been  subscribed  to.  The  verdict  has  been 
unanimous.  There  has  been  no  dissentient  jury- 
men to  hold  out  and  oppose  it.  This  is  an  age 
that  cares  no  more  for  enthusiasm  than  it  does 
for  eloquence.  Judiciousness,  prudence,  crafty 
statesmanship,  it  approves  of.  Heart  is  out  of 
fashion.  There  is  no  sympathy  for  righteous 
indignation.  The  age  is  a  cool  age,  and  sympa- 
thises with  coolness. 

It  being  the  case,  then,  that  our  modern  con- 
versation is  not  on  great  topics  and  abstract  ques- 
tions, as  in  the  days  of  Burke  and  Johnson ;  it 
being  tolerably  certain  that  wit  and  repartee  are 
no  longer  the  order  of  the  day,  boring  convivial 
stories  being  disposed  of,  and  argument  being  at 
an  end  because  society  is  so  much  of  the  same 
opinion;  it  remains  to  ask  what  manner  of  talk 
has  taken  the  place  of  the  old  system  of  conver- 
sation, and  how  we  wiseacres  of  this  day  keep  the 
ball  going  at  all,  and  rescue  our  host  and  hostess 
from  the  misery  of  presiding  at  a  speechless  meal  ? 
Braclshaw  is  a  great  subject.  It  is  wonderful, 
on  certain  occasions,  to  observe  how  very  telling 
is  a  profound  knowledge  of  the  works  of  that 
author.  The  movements  of  the  age  are  so  rapid 
and  so  numerous,  that  it  is  not  uncommon 
when  some  new  people  arrive  at  a  country-house, 
for  the  conversation  to  turn  immediately  on  the 


pros  and  cons  connected  with  their  getting  away, 
and  straightway  one  is  in  for  "loop-lines"  and 
"  branches,"  and  trains  that  stop  and  trains  that 
don't  stop,  for  half  an  hour  together.    As  to  the 
extent  to  which  folks  of  another  class  talk  about 
railways,  it  is  something  perfectly  prodigious, 
and  assuredly  worthy  of  chronicling.  Go  down  to 
the  north  by  the  line  which  suits  you  best,  wait 
at  a  junction  for  a  short  time,  and  then  tell  me 
how  much  of  the  conversation  to  which  you 
listened  in  the  carriage,  or  which  was  being  kept 
up  among  the  other  passengers  waiting  at  the 
station,  was  on  other  subjects  than  railways. 
"  I  understand  that  that  Boiler  and  Buster  Line 
is  open  at  last,"  remarks  hard-headed  gentleman 
No.  1  to  hard-headed  gentleman  No.  2.     "  Ah," 
replies  No.  2,  "  I  should  be  sorry  to  have  shares 
in  it.    A  friend  of  mine  had  some  concern  with 
the  party  that  did  most  of  the  legal  work  con- 
nected with  that  business,  and  he  says  it  was 
the  veriest  job  from  beginning  to  end  that  he 
ever  heard  of."    "  Line  wasn't  wanted,  eh  ?" 
"Wanted  ?     No.    Why,  now,  take  a  similar  in- 
stance; look  at  that  Sterril  Valleys  Branch  of 
the  Great  Beastern.    Disgraceful,  from  begin- 
ning to  end."    "  Sir  Robert  Acres  had  a  good 
deal  to  do  with  that,  hadn't  he  ?"    "  Yes,  I 
should  think  he  had.    The  line  came  through  his 
property ;  a  parcel  of  nasty  sour  land  it  was,  pre- 
cious little  good  to  anybody.  Well,  what  do  you 
think,  now,  he  got  from  the  company  ?"  &c.  &c. 
Then  there  is  the  discontented  talk  about  rail- 
ways, which  is  by  no  means  uncommon.  "  What 
time  are  we  due  at  Spindon  ?"  says  a  gentleman, 
holding  a  penny  newspaper  in  his  hand,   and 
having  always  before  him  the  column  devoted  to 
commercial  news.     "  2.35,"  replies  another  gen- 
tleman, with  another  penny  newspaper  also  folded 
with  a  view  to  the  money  article.    "  Why,  it's 
2.48  now,"  says  the  first  speaker.    "  2.48 !   of 
course  it  is.  Who  ever  knew  this  line  punctual  ? 
I've  travelled  by  it  now  regularly  for  six  years, 
and  I  never  knew  a  train  come  in  to  its  time 
yet."     "What  time   does  the  express  pass?" 
"  Well,  it  ought  to  pass  at  2.57,  but  it's  always 
behind  time.    We  shall  be  shunted  off  presently 
to  let  it  go  by."      "  Ah,  it's  shameful  such 
want  of  punctuality.    It's  easy  enough  to  keep 
time  if  they  try.    Now  look  at  that  other  line, 
the  South-Northern,  they're  just  as  remarkable 
the  other  way.    If  you  see  one  of  their  trains  go 
by  you,  you  can  tell  what  o'clock  it  is  to  half  a 
minute  without  looking  at  your  watch."    "  The 
Smashem  and  Donefor  line  is  very  uupiinctual," 
puts  in  a  new  speaker,  who  has  been— degraded 
wretch — reading  a  periodical  in  which  there  are 
works  of  fiction  and  other  un-practical  matters. 
But  the  line  alluded  to  leads  to  the  Continent,  so 
neither  of  the  commercial  gentlemen  has  any- 
thing more  to  say  than  "  Ah,  I  don't  know  that 
part  of  the  country."    And  this  is  said  con- 
temptuously.  Eor,  your  purely  commercial  man, 
who  is  always  travelling  about  the  northern  and 
midland  counties,  looks  upon  all  other  parts  of 
the  world  with  scorn,  and  regards  those  persons 
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who  frequent  regions  south  of  the  metropolis 
with  the  pity  he  bestows  upon  a  wretch  weak 
enough  to  buy  a  novel  or  admire  the  scenery  out 
of  the  carriage  window. 

As  to  the  talk  of  men  in  general,  in  this 
country,  it  is  almost  confined  to  one  subject,  or 
rather  one  range  of  subjects,  on  which,  if  a 
man  be  ignorant,  woe  to  him !  If  it  should 
happen  that  owing  to  some  peculiarity  in  his 
bringing  up,  or  in  the  circumstances  connected 
with  his  early  life,  an  English  gentleman  has 
reached  years  of  discretion  without  having  mas- 
tered all  the  mysteries  connected  with  guns, 
dogs,  horses,  and  fishing-rods,  I  would  seriously 
counsel  him  to  adopt  straightway  one  of  two 
courses.  I  would  recommend  him  either  to  con- 
vey himself  and  his  effects  with  all  speed  across 
the  British  Channel  with  the  purpose  of  settling 
in  some  foreign  land ;  or  else,  if  he  hold  strongly 
to  his  native  country,  and  have  a  sufficient  fund 
of  energy  to  carry  him  through,  I  would  advise 
him  to  devote  a  season  to  retirement  and  Scotland, 
there  to  place  himself  under  professional  hands, 
and  endeavour  by  earnest  study  to  supply  the 
deficiencies  of  his  neglected  education.  There  is 
no  place  in  this  country  for  men  who  are  different 
from  their  fellows.  It  is  fortunate  that  our  na- 
tional idea  of  a  man's  education  is  so  good  and 
sensible  an  one  as  it  is,  for  we  will  admit  of  no 
deviation  from  it.  These  things  are  indispen- 
sable :  you  must  have  been  to  a  public  school, 
after  that,  unless  a  military  career  was  to  be 
yours,  you  must  have  gone  to  college.  In  the 
holidays  you  must  have  jumped  upon  the  back  of 
every  unbroken  horse  that  came  in  your  way, 
and  sustained  all  sorts  of  tumbles  and  other  ac- 
cidents. All  through  your  boyhood  and  youth 
you  must  have  been  sworn  friends  with  the  game- 
keeper, and  perhaps  the  rat-catcher  as  well. 
You  must  have  got  rid — if  you  ever  had  such  a 
weakness — of  all  feeling  of  pity  for  the  sufferings 
of  the  brute  creation,  and  be  able  to  superintend 
without  a  particle  of  compunction  the  torturing 
of  worms,  weasels,  fishes,  hares  and  foxes,  and 
the  feathered  creation  generally.  Later  in  your 
career  you  must  have  mastered  rowing,  billiard- 
playing,  and  the  colouring  of  short  pipes.  Thus 
educated,  you  are  fit  for  general  society,  and 
general  society  will  be  glad  to  receive  you. 
Yes.  "SFORT"  is  the  subject  in  which  it  be- 
hoves a  man  to  be  up.  If  that  wise  man  who 
said  that  we  were  a  nation  of  shopkeepers,  had 
known  a  little  more  of  our  social  life,  I  think  he 
would  have  altered  one  word  in  his  mot,  and 
called  us  a  nation  of  #aw-keepers. 

The  talk  of  the  day,  among  men  generally,  is 
about  sport,  and  things  belonging  to  sport: 
"  Who's  got  that  moor  of  Lord  Blackcock's  this 
year  ?"  "  Why,  of  all  the  fellows  in  the  world, 
that  man,  what's  his  name,  near-sighted  fellow, 
Molecutter."  "  Molecutter  !  Why,  he  can't  shoot 
a  bit.  Give  you  my  word,  I  went  out  with  him, 

for  a  whole  season,  and "  "  I  say,  Splint, 

what's  become  of  that  mare  of  yours  ?  Last  time 
I  saw  you,  you  were  talking  of  selling  her."  "  Oh, 


I  got  rid  of  her,  or  at  least  my  groom  did,  rather 
well."  "Nice  mare."  "Well,  you  know,  she 
was,  and  she  wasn't.  Sometimes,  you  know, 
she  was  very  well,  and  when  she  was  in  the 
humour,  and  that  sort  of  thing,  it  was  all  very 
comfortable ;  but  I've  known  that  mare,  when  she 
was  in  the  tantrums,  you  know,  and  that  sort  of 
thing,  I've  known  her  kick  straight  out  for  ten 
minutes  on  end,  so  that  no  fellow  on  earth  could 
sit  her."  "  How  did  you  get  rid  of  her  ?"  "Oh, 
my  man,  you  know,  he's  a  sort  of  shrewd,  don't 
you  see,  fellow,  and  he  got  hold  of  some  City 
fellow,  I  fancy — timid  fellow,  too,  mind  ye,  but 

the    mare  was   in  a  good  humour,   and " 

"  Twenty-two  pounds  four  ounces,  and  a  fish  in 
better  condition  you  never  clapped  eyes  on." 
"  Well,  it  may  be  my  fancy,  but  I  never  care  for 
the  salmon  in  that  river,  neither  for  sport  when 
you're  catching  them,  nor  yet  for  flavour  as  to 
eating.  The  Dee,  you  know,  is  the  river  for 
me."  "Ah!  I  can't  agree  with  you  there. 
The  Dee  is  a  good  river,  and  it's  more  par- 
ticularly a  good  grilse  and  trout  river;  but 
it's  not  my  idea  of  a  salmon  river.  Now,  I'll 
tell  you:  I  was  over  in  the  early  part  of  last 
season  in  Ireland,  and  of  course  I  had  a  good 

deal  of  fishing,  well "     "  So  Molecutter  says, 

you  know,  coming  poking  up  in  his  blind  way, 
and  holding  the  bird  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
from  his  nose,  '  My  bird,  I  think  ?'  '  Well,  you 
know,'  I  said,  '  I  did  think  that  /  shot  it.'  '  Oh 
no,'  says  Molecutter,  with  a  sort  of  polite  grin, 
'  I  assure  you  I  picked  him  out  especially.'  You 
can't  dispute  such  a  thing,  you  know,  with  a  man 
on  his  own  moor,  so  of  course  I  let  him  have  it 
that  it  was  so ;  but  I  tell  you  solemnly,  it's  my 
firm  belief  that  that  man  has  never  hit  a  bird  in 
his  life,  and  what's  more,  that  he  never  will ;  yet 
he's  the  man  who  is  always  talking  about  the 
thing,  and  no  moor  is  good  enough  for  him." — 
"  Well,  I  wanted  to  get  on  one  horse  out  of  that 
stable  for  the  Cesarewitch,  but  somehow  or  other 
no  distinct  bet  was  made  about  it.  In  my  own 
mind,  I  believe  the  older  horse  will  show  them 
the  trick  yet."  "  Not  a  bit  of  it ;  and  I'd  re- 
commend you  strongly  to  back  the  other.  I 
have  an  informant  who's  on  the  spot,  and  he  tells 
me,  beyond  a  doubt,  that  there's  been  some 
queer  work  going  on  in  that  stable,  and  that  he 
thinks  the  best  way  is  to  give  the  whole  concern 

a  wide  berth.   Why,  the  very  last  time  that " 

"Yes,  as  you  say,  that  kennel-lameness  is  a 
deuce  of  a  thing,  and  when  once  it  appears 
you're  a  lucky  man  if  you  get  rid  of  it.  That's 
one  of  the  provoking  things,  you  know,  about 
that  sort  of  shooting.  A  fellow  takes  the  place, 
you  know,  without  seeing  it ;  is  told  that  it's  all 
right,  and  that  sort  of  thing,  and  then  he  goes 
down  with  dogs  that  he's  paid  no  end  of  money 
for,  and  well-trained  dogs  too,  and  then  you  find 
a  kennel  not  fit  to  put  a  pauper  in.  It's  too  bad. 
There  you  are  with  your  dogs  laid  up  in  a  re- 
gular  "  "  Well,  now  you  mention  it,  I  have 

observed  that  a  breech-loader  does  not  always 
seem  to  hit  so  hard  as  the  old  muzzle-loader.  I'll 
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give  you  an  instance.  The  other  day,  down  at 
Slaughterfield,  we'd  all  been  shooting,  you  know, 
for  some  days,  and  we  were  all  deucedly  tired, 
and  the  dogs  rather  knocked  up,  you  know ;  so 
we  thought  we'd  have  a  rest,  and  to  fill  up  the 
time,  you  know,  we  got  up  a  pigeon-match.  We 
all  shot  with  breech-loaders,  except  one  fellow, 
Stickleback  —  you  know  Stickleback  —  fellow 
who's  all  for  the  old  style  of  thing  in  everything. 
Well,  Stickleback  shot  with  a  muzzle-loader,  and 
I  must  acknowledge  that  he  killed  his  birds 
cleaner  than  we  did.  Whilst  our  birds  were 
walking  about  the  field,  hit,  you  know,  and  that 
sort  of  thing,  but  not  dead  (some  of  them  dying 
a  minute  or  two  afterwards,  and  so  on),  Stickle- 
back's birds  would  drop  like  stones,  and  never 
move  again.  We  were  all  a  good  deal  struck  at 
the  time  by  it,  and  it  was  impossible  not  to 
attribute  the  thing,  in  some  degree,  to  the  dif- 
ferent way  of  loading." 

Therefore  I  say,  that  unless  you  wish  very 
often  to  have  to  sit  and  drink  your  wine  in 
silence,  shut  out  from  sympathy,  and  associa- 
tion with  your  fellow-men,  it  does  behove 
you  to  get  up  some  sort  of  knowledge  of  the 
sports  of  the  field,  and  to  know  accurately  a  grilse 
from  a  salmon,  and  a  grouse  from  a  wood- 
pigeon.  I  dare  say  there  are  other  things  talked 
about  besides  those  alluded  to  in  the  specimen 
dialogue  given  above ;  I  dare  say  there  are 
scientific  sets  where  science  is  talked  of,  and  art 
circles  where  art  is  discussed,  and  medical  coteries 
in  which  physic  predominates,  and  clerical  meet- 
ings where  the  progress  of  school- children  and 
the  respective  merits  of  pews  and  open-sittings 
come  upon  the  carpet.  But  what  I  maintain  is, 
that  all  these  are  exceptional  cases,  and  that  the 
surest  passport  into  a  general  society  of  men 
which  you  can  show,  is  a  game  certificate ;  and 
that  to  be  quite  at  home  in  the  drawing-room,  it 
is  above  all  things  necessary  that  you  should  be 
at  home  in  the  kennel  and  stables. 

And  this  small  chronicle  of  small  conversations, 
how  incomplete  it  will  seem  without  some  men- 
tion of  the  kind  of  talk  which  goes  on  among  the 
ladies  of  the  creation  while  their  lords  are 
occupied  with  the  wild  and  domesticated  ani- 
mals who  live  under  their  protection!  Un- 
happily, I  am  not  in  a  position  to  Chronicle 
Small-Beer  of  this  tap,  as  accurately  as  I  coidd 
wish.  Undoubtedly  it  is  my  privilege  occasion- 
ally to  engage  in  conversation  with  members  of 
the  fairer  part  of  creation,  and  so  it  may  be 
said  that  I  ought  to  be  able  to  put  their  talk  on 
record.  I  am  of  a  different  opinion.  It  is  not 
what  these  gentle  creatures  say  to  us  men  that 
we  want  to  know,  but  what  they  say  to  eacli 
other.  I  have  shown  what  men  talk  about  when 
the  ladies'  backs  are  turned ;  but  how  can  I  find 
out  what  ladies  say  when  they  leave  their  masters 
over  the  bottle.  I  have  tried  to  find  this  out  in 
every  sort  of  way,  but  have  never  yet  been  able  to 
get  hold  of  one  of  that  masonic  sisterhood  who  is 
disposed  to  turn  Queen's  evidence  upon  the  rest. 
Now,  from  this  I  find  myself  irresistibly  impelled 


towards  one  of  two  conclusions — the  dilemma 
being  exactly  of  the  Freemasonic  kind— either 
the  secret  of  these  evening  meetings  is  of  a  very 
terrible  kind,  or  else  there  is  no  secret  at  all. 

Perhaps  they  talk  of  mankind.  Perhaps  they 
are  perpetually  occupied  in  discoursing  with 
wonder  and  admiration  of  our  virtues,  our  long- 
suffering,  our  cleverness,  our  largeness  of  grasp, 
our  indifference  to  the  gratifications  of  the  table, 
our  wondrous  readiness  to  part  with  our  money, 
our  amiability  under  misfortunes  connected  with 
the  laundry  department.  Perhaps  they  plot  little 
pleasant  surprises  for  us — small,  or,  better  still, 
great  economies,  domestic  treats.  Perhaps  they 
examine  each  other  as  to  how  far  the  mind  of 
each  is  "  subdued  to  the  very  quality  of  her  lord." 

Of  the  conversation  of  the  ladies  of  that  older 
period  mentioned  in  the  beginning  of  this  Chro- 
nicle, we  have  some  knowledge  from  contempora- 
neous records,  but  even  that  is  almost  exclusively 
mixed  conversation;  talk  between  some  witty 
lady  and  some  satirical  gentleman ;  a  keen  en- 
counter of  wits,  but  not  what  we  are  in  search 
of.  No  one  tells  us  what  the  talk  of  these  same 
witty  ladies  was,  when  they  got  together. 

There's  no  getting  at  it.  Past  or  present  that 
Privy  Council  of  the  drawing-room  remains  a 
mystery.  I  have,  in  fulfilment  of  my  Small-Beer 
functions,  and  in  the  harmless  endeavour  to  sup- 
ply the  public  thirst  for  such  tipple,  gone  the 
length  of  rigidly  cross-examining  one  witness 
whom  I  had  a  right  so  to  pump ;  but  I  could 
get  at  nothing.  Did  they  talk  about  servants  ? 
No.  About  children  ?  No,  scarcely  ever.  About 
dress  ?  Oh  dear  no.  One  lady  might  say  to 
another  what  a  beautiful  colour  that  Chinese 
shawl  of  yours  is,  or  something  of  that  sort, 
but  nothing  more.  So  here  were  all  one's  super- 
stitions knocked  on  the  head  at  once.  If  ever  I 
build  a  house  of  my  own,  I  will  have  an  ceuil  de 
boeuf  cunningly  let  into  the  wall  of  the  drawing- 
room,  somewhere  near  the  chimney-piece,  and 
solve  this  mystery.  I  have  tried  listening 
already.  A  Small-Beer  Chronicler  must  listen 
and  do  all  sorts  of  mean  things,  and  once,  when 
some  friends  of  mine  were  dining  with  me,  and 
the  ladies  having  retired  some  time,  I  went  to 
the  cellar  for  some  more  of  my  celebrated  '34 
claret,  I  paused  as  I  passed  the  drawing-room 
door,  and  I  distinctly  heard  the  words  "  crino- 
line," "small  flounces,"  "ruche,"  and  "trim- 
ming." The  connecting  links  between  these  re- 
markable expressions  I  could  not  catch;  but 
this  is  quite  enough  to  convince  me  that  one 
part  of  the  evidence  of  the  witness  whom  I  cross- 
examined  is  not  to  be  received. 

I  have  once  or  twice  listened  in  another 
manner,  which  I  strongly  recommend  to  future 
Small-Beer  Chroniclers.  I  have  drawn  near  to  a 
group  of  ladies  in  a  drawing-room,  and,  singling 
out  an  elderly  and  garrulous  member  of  that 
coterie,  have  led  her  on  to  tell  me  a  long  story, 
or  to  engage  in  some  protracted  statement  which 
required  only  monosyllabic  answers.  Then,  as  I 
balanced  my  teaspoon  on  the  edge  of  my  cup, 
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appearing  lost  in  that  pastime  and  in  attention 
to  my  aged  friend  — then  I  fell  to  listening 
•with  a  forty-housemaid  power  to  the  chat 
that  was  going  on  around  me.  It  was  on 
such  an  occasion  that  I  heard  a  matron  of 
many  years'  standing  give  the  benefit  of  her 
advice  and  experience  to  one  considerably  her 
junior.  She  concluded  with  these  words  :  "Show 
a  proper  pride  and  confidence  in  yourself,  dear, 
and  you'll  very  soon  bring  him  down  to  his  right 
position." — Words  which,  when  I  heard,  a  wild 
giddiness  came  over  me,  the  room  swam  round, 
my  teaspoon  crashed  to  the  ground,  my  cup 
followed  suit,  and  a  new  breadth  became  neces- 
sary in  the  dress  of  the  old  lady  with  whom  I 
had  been  apparently  engaged  in  conversation. 

Not  half  of  what  I  have  got  to  say  concerning 
our  modern  ways  of  talking,  and  the  changes 
that  have  come  over  our  manners  in  this  respect, 
have  I  been  able  to  set  down  here.  The  subject 
is  a  very  important  one  speaking  from  a  Small- 
Beer  point  of  view,  and  it  is  by  no  means  impos- 
sible that  I  may  return  to  it  on  a  future  occasion, 
if  events  will  only  wait  a  little,  and  give  me  time 
to  look  about  me.  It  is  a  terrible  office  this. 
At  this  moment,  while  I  write,  there  is  small-beer 
working  and  seething  at  Edinburgh,  fermenting 
over  the  very  edges  of  the  vats,  about  the  Sunday 
question ;  and  at  the  same  time  there  is  a  perfect 
flood  of  small-beer  fizzing  and  bubbling  and 
alarmingly  "  up,"  in  Hyde  Park,  and  all  about 
the  Pope — fancy  even  the  smallest  of  beer  being 
turned  sour  when  Tie  makes  faces!— all  these 
things  want  to  be  chronicled  and  that  speedily, 
but  how  is  one  pair  of  hands  to  do  it  all  ? 

TRANSITION- TIME. 

LEAF-LADKN  slide  the  yellow  streams, 
With  gouts  of  blood  the  ribbed  oak  teems ; 
The  season  breathes  like  one  in  dreams. 

Like  one  that  sleeps  disturbed,  and  sees, 
Through  crossed  and  knotted  forest  trees, 
Vague  faces  white  with  mysteries. 

The  mossy  boles  have  gathered  eyes, 
That  gloat  with  meanings  wondrous  wise, 
And  prophecies  of  changing  skies ; 

And  as  the  bLick  leaf  strikes  the  swarth, 
A  wind  rolls  down  the  quiet  earth, 
Through  all  its  measures,  south  and  north  ; 
Blows  up  the  roof,  and  -whirls  the  vane, 
Knocks  at  the  topmost  lattice-pane, 
And  then  dies  off  in  slanting  rain. 
The  season  in  its  trances  hears 
Vast  voices  in  the  atmospheres, 
Low  wailings  by  the  brooks  and  meres. 
And,  when  the  Day  and  Night  make  feud, 
Hears,  in  a  dun,  unconscious  mood, 
Urown  Autumn  pacing  in  the  wood. 

Ah,  well  I  know  his  harvest  head, 
It  sowed  the  furrows  poppy-red, 
And  burnt  the  orchards  till  they  bled  ; 

Till  the  full-fruited  apple  groaned, 
The  violet  plum  was  amber-stoned, 
And,  from  the  wall,  the  peach-bough  moaned. 


He  comes  across  the  foggy  flats, 
'Mid  creakings  of  the  cider  vats, 
Between  the  twilight  and  the  bats. 
The  latest  bird  that  Summer  leaves 
Flies  upward  from  the  beaten  sheaves, 
And  sings  its  terrors  in  the  eaves. 

For  when  the  moon  leans  flushed  and  round, 
Half  level  with  the  reaping  ground, 
In  a  thin  scarf  of  vapour  wound ; 

And  slantward  all  the  hedges  lie 
Along  the  stubbles  crisp  and  dry, 
Like  brown  paths  dwindling  to  the  sk\  ;- 
The  season  of  Transitions  wakes, 
The  berry  blackens  in  the  brakes, 
The  long  reed  crackles  in  the  lakes ; 

A  blast  swirls  upward  from  the  shore, 
And  smites  the  sighing  sycamore, 
Cleaving  the  chesnut  to  the  core. 

The  chimneys  quake,  and  roars  affright ; 
And  eastward,  lightnings  thin  and  white 
Peel  down  the  drizzling  front  of  night. 

Then  one  who  hearkens  by  the  blind, 

May  hear,  in  echoes  ill  defined, 

The  minster  bells  swung  in  the  wind : 

Whilst  all  the  forests,  east  and  west, 
Filled  with  the  presence  of  the  guest, 
Clutch  at  the  stars  in  dark  unrest. 

The  season  dreams.     Ah,  yet  a  while, 
The  beech  may  wear  a  fretted  smile, 
Nor  see  the  snow-plague  blot  the  tile; 

Or,  in  the  privet's  scarlet  blaze, 
The  robin  chirp  in  gusty  lays 
Traditions  of  the  summer  days. 

The  changes  hasten,  swift  and  soon: 
From  yonder  elm,  his  latest  boon, 
The  black  rook  clamours  at  the  moon. 

And  by  the  fagots  on  the  hearth, 
The  cricket  with  no  voice  of  mirth, 
Ticks  the  transitions  of  the  earth. 


ON  THE  ROAD  TO  PERSIA. 

THE  cost  of  the  mere  necessaries  of  life  in 
Central  Asia  is  very  small;  but  it  does  not, 
therefore,  follow  that  the  expenses  of  an  Eu- 
ropean will  be  even  moderate.  Everything 
he  requires  is  of  course  dear  in  proportion 
to  its  scarcity  and  the  distance  from  which 
it  has  to  be  brought.  If  this  be  true  for 
an  European  resident  in  Central  Asia,  it  is 
still  more  true  for  a  traveller.  In  Europe,  a 
man  can  take  a  knapsack  or  a  leather  bag,  step 
into  a  railway  train,  and  flit  about  from  city  to 
city  with  a  mere  change  of  clothing,  certain 
never  to  want  for  anything  as  long  as  he  has 
money.  But  in  Central  Asia  he  must  carry  all 
the  necessaries  of  civilised  life  about  with  him; 
or  prepare  to  do  without  them. 

The  traveller  in  Central  Asia  requires  a  tent 
for  himself,  and  at  least  two  more  for  his  servants. 
He  will  be  fortunate  if  he  can  buy  these  tents 
from  somebody  wishing  to  sell  them,  for  fifty 
pounds  English  money.  He  will  want  bullock- 
trunks,  water-casks,  canteen  (it  is  advisable  to 
buy  cooking  utensils  in  copper :  not  only  because 
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they  are  less  likely  to  breakage,  but  because  they 
may  be  re-sold  by  weight,  without  loss,  when  done 
with),  saddle-bags,  saddles,  bridles,  and  horse- 
furniture  for  himself  and  his  servants.  He  must 
carry  provisions,  wine,  and  sometimes  even  forage 
for  his  cattle.  What  with  dragoman,  cook, 
muleteers,  tent-pitchers,  guards,  grooms,  and 
hangers-on,  lie  will  be  lucky  if  he  have  less  than 
a  dozen  people  about  him.  Most  of  these  people 
must  be  clothed  for  the  journey,  and  must  re- 
ceive at  least  a  month's  wages  in  advance.  Ser- 
vants engaged  in  Turkey  to  travel  to  Persia 
insist  upon  their  return  expenses  being  paid ; 
for  no  Turk  could  obtain  employment,  or  live  in 
security  in  Persia,  where  he  would  be  looked 
upon  as  an  unclean  heretic.  Then,  when  the 
traveller  has  clothed  these  troublesome  ser- 
vants, and  advanced  them  wages,  he  will  find 
that  they  are  most  of  them  in  some  scrape. 
One,  owes  money  to  a  man  who  will  not  let 
him  go  till  he  pays  it ;  another,  must  leave 
money  for  the  support  of  a  wife  and  family,  who 
appear  to  have  come  to  him  by  enchantment ; 
for,  when  engaged,  he  declared  himself  to  be 
a  bachelor ;  a  third,  has  a  brother  in  prison ;  a 
fourth,  is  in  prison  himself ;  a  fifth,  has  changed 
his  mind,  and  won't  go  at  all,  disappears^  with 
clothes  and  wages  at  the  eleventh  hour,  and  a  new 
man,  for  whom  fresh  clothes  and  wages  must  be 
found,  is  to  be  got  to  replace  him ;  a  sixth  is  ill, 
and  only  to  be  cured  by  money ;  a  seventh  has 
lamed  himself  and  his  horse,  and  must  be  left 
behind,  and  is  never  more  heard  of;  an  eighth 
refuses  to  sign  the  contract ;  a  ninth  signs  it, 
but  afterwards  comes  to  a  wrangle  about  it,  and 
ends  the  dispute  by  hiding  himself  five  minutes 
before  you  start ;  a  tenth  declares  that  he  can 
only  go  one  day's  journey;  the  eleventh  and 
twelfth  strike  for  double  wages. 

To  be  sure  these  wages  are  not  very  high,  and 
the  clothes  required  by  Eastern  servants  do  not 
cost  much  ;  but  they  cost  something.  Perhaps 
the  outfit  and  advance  given  to  a  servant  will 
average  three  pounds  per  head.  His  horse  will 
cost  eight  or  ten  pounds  ;  a  saddle,  bridle,  and 
the  rest  of  it,  two  pounds  more ;  and  this  mounts 
up  to  a  round  sum  in  the  end.  The  number  of 
horses  and  baggage-mules  will  vary  according  to 
circumstances.  I  had  nine  baggage-mules;  a 
gentleman  with  whom  I  travelled  had  forty. 
About  two  shillings  per  day  per  mule  is  a  fair 
price  for  hire.  We  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in 
procuring  mules,  however,  and  were  detained 
many  days  at  Trebizond,  Erzeroom,  and  Talreez, 
in  consequence.  The  extortions  and  cruelties 
practised  on  the  muleteers  by  the  native  govern- 
ments render  them  extremely  unwilling  to  have 
anything  to  do  with  persons  likely  to  apply  for 
the  aid  of  the  authorities  in  any  difficulty. 
Within  the  last  few  years,  in  consequence  of  the 
wars  in  Turkey  and  Persia,  and  the  disturbed 
state  of  the  roads,  the  hire  of  mules  is  more 
than  doubled.  They  are  miserable  half-starved 
animals,  usually  covered  with  galls  and  sores. 
The  roads  over  which  they  travel,  being  such  as 
nature  made,  they  can  seldom  accomplish  more 
than  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  daily. 


Once  on  the  road  with  bag  and  baggage,  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  calculate  the  expenses  of 
an  European  traveller.  In  the  first  place,  his 
servants  are  certain  to  lie  and  boast  about  him 
for  their  own  glorification.  The  authorities  of 
remote  places  are  ignorant  of  any  difference  in 
rank  among  Europeans,  and  generally  suppose 
a  travelling  Frank  to  be  an  ambassador.  Thus 
at  nearly  every  village  through  which  we  passed 
in  Persia,  a  cow  or  a  sheep  was  killed  as  a 
sacrifice  when  we  entered  it.  All  the  inhabitants 
turned  out  to  meet  us,  and  frequently  as  many 
as  fifty  horsemen  escorted  us  for  miles  on  either 
side,  discharging  their  fire-arms  and  exhibiting 
feats  of  daring.  The  chief  of  these  always  ex- 
pected a  present  in  accordance  with  his  rank. 
Some  trinket  would  often  satisfy  the  chief,  but 
bis  troopers  and  inferiors  had  to  be  paid  in 
money.  At  night,  wherever  we  encamped,  the 
hief  inhabitants  of  the  place  sent  us  presents  of 
tea,  sugar,  fruit,  honey,  and  sweetmeats.  These 
gifts  were  so  numerous  as  to  become  a  very  ex- 
pensive mark  of  honour,  for  each  gift  was 
brought  to  us  by  a  different  servant,  and  every 
servant  expected  a  present  at  least  equal  in 
value  to  the  gift  he  brought.  It  would  have 
been  considered  highly  offensive  to  slight  these 
demonstrations  of  good  will.  Everything  sup- 
plied to  a  traveller  is  charged,  therefore,  not 
in  accordance  with  its  value,  but  in  accordance 
with  his  supposed  rank ;  and  he  is  expected 
to  give  liberal  presents  to  all  the  ragamuffin 
crowd,  who  collect  wherever  his  tents  are 
pitched.  The  total  absence  of  hotels,  the  uni- 
versal custom  of  giving  money  to  the  servants 
of  the  host  of  the  night  whenever  the  traveller 
halts  in  any  considerable  city  ;  the  almost  incre- 
dible number  of  servants  kept  by  official  per- 
sonages, and  that  class  with  whom  a  traveller 
is  brought  in  contact;  the  systematic  pecula- 
tions of  his  own  followers,  who  cannot  be 
checked  nor  controlled  in  their  accounts  by 
reason  of  the  total  ignorance  a  traveller  is 
necessarily  in,  as  to  the  prices  of  every  com- 
modity in  a  place  where  he  remains  but  a  few 
hours ;  the  constant  pilfering  of  idlers  about  the 
tents ;  the  troublesome  and  expensive  practice 
of  giving  presents  and  offerings  to  a  traveller 
twenty  times  a  day,  so  that  he  cannot  pass  near 
a  corn-field  or  an  orchard  without  being  stopped 
to  give  money  for  a  few  ears  of  wheat  or  an 
apple ;  the  privileged  dervish  who  cannot  be  re- 
fused, and  who  seizes  the  traveller's  bridle-reins, 
shouting,  "  Hoo !  Hak  !"  with  the  contortions 
of  a  madman  till  satisfied  ;  the  crowd  of  other 
beggars,  sacred  and  profane ;  the  necessity  of 
buying  a  whole  sheep  for  a  single  dinner ;  the 
need  of  purchasing  even  water  in  many  places; 
the  extortions  of  muleteers,  who  will  stop  in  the 
centre  of  a  range  of  mountains  and  insist  on 
money  before  moving  another  step ;  the  ex- 
actions of  leaders  of  guards,  and  cavasses,  who 
press  for  money  with  an  importunity  that  no 
coolness  nor  management  can  disconcert ; — all 
these  things  may  convey  some  idea  of  a  few  of 
the  items  which  swell  the  traveller's  accounts. 
Travelling  may  have  been  cheaper  in  past  times. 
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It  may  be  still  cheap  for  natives  of  these  coun- 
tries, aud  for  persons  long  inured  to  extreme 
hardship,  or  for  young  men  indifferent  to  priva- 
tions. But  the  effects  of  the  late  war,  the  liberal 
scale  of  expenses  of  the  Turko-Persian  frontier 
commission,  and  the  frequent  recent  intercourse 
with  Europeans,  have  very  much  increased  the 
cost  of  everything.  Wood  is  excessively  dear 
all  along  the  road  from  the  practice  of  cutting 
down  trees  for  fuel  wherever  they  are  to  be 
found,  and  never  planting. 

Wherever  we  pitched  a  tent,  the  owner  of 
the  land  came  to  demand  compensation  for 
the  injury  which  he  declared  done  to  his  pro- 
perty. These  claims  were  frequently  absurd, 
but  not  always  so,  for  we  travelled  in  harvest 
time,  and,  for  safety,  were  obliged  to  pitch  our 
tents  in  the  neighbourhood  of  some  village.  Our 
famished  mules  may  have  often  eaten  up  some 
corn.  About  ten  shillings  a  night  may  be 
reckoned  as  the  average  cost  of  our  tenting- 
ground  and  water.  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
large  towns  the  expenses  were  greater. 

There  is  still  another  reason  which  makes  an 
accurate  calculation  of  the  real  expense  of  a 
journey,  absolutely  impossible  :  that  is,  the 
impudent  fraud  practised  by  bankers  and 
money-changers,  with  the  large  variation  in  the 
value  of  the  same  coins  at  places  but  a  few 
hours'  distance  from  each  other.  Then,  when 
a  piece  of  money  is  changed,  the  nominal  value 
given  for  it  by  no  means  represents  the  real 
one.  The  change  is  made  up  of  Russian 
coins,  Turkish  coins,  Persian  coins,  Indian 
coins,  Trench  coins,  and  Spanish  dollars— all 
clipped,  sweated,  and  defaced,  almost  beyond 
recognition.  These  again  bear  a  value  differing 
in  every  town  and  village.  In  some  places  all 
payments  appear  to  be  made  in  kind.  The  people 
are  ignorant  of  every  other  use  for  gold  money 
than  as  an  ornament  for  the  hair ;  and  the  few 
silver  coins  they  possess,  are  hung  upon  the 
bridles  of  their  horses. 

I  felt  very  much  like  a  boy  going  back  to 
school  after  the  pleasantest  midsummer  holidays 
possible,  on  the  morning  that  we  were  to  start 
from  Trebizond  to  Persia.  I  had  been  living 
with  a  delightful  family  of  English  people  for 
some  three  weeks,  waiting  for  news  of  the 
last  warlike  movements  upon  the  frontier ;  and 
at  last,  on  the  evening  previously,  a  courier  had 
galloped  in  all  dusty  and  travel-stained  with 
intelligence  which  decided  our  journey.  So 
there  we  were,  assembled  for  the  last  time 
round  the  hospitable  breakfast-table  of  my  host. 
The  tablecloth  was  as  white  as  snow,  a  fresh- 
gathered  nosegay  bloomed  on  the  table,  happy 
faces  were  round,  it,  and  this  was  the  last  we 
were  to  look  upon  of  civilisation  for  one  while. 
Nothing  could  be  nicer  than  the  slices  of  fried 
turbot  caught  a  few  hours  before,  and  the  pilaff 
of  quails  which  had  fattened  among  the  autumn 
corn-fields ;  nothing  could  look  more  wholesome 
and  tempting  than  the  jolly  English  ham  and 
corned  beef  upon  the  sideboard;  and  the  tea 
was  from  Russia,  fragrant  and  costly.  But  this 
was  the  only  morning  on  which  I  failed  to  do 


justice  to  the  good  cheer,  rendered  better  by  the 
cordial  welcome  and  kind  smiles  of  my  host  and 
hostess.  How  well  I  remember  the  tinkling  of 
the  mule-bells,  and  how  each  vibration  seemed  to 
echo  in  my  heart,  making  it  duller  and  duller ; 
and  how  wistfully  I  looked  through  the  open 
windows  round  which  the  creepers  clustered  all 
in  flower,  and  thought  uncomfortably  of  the  pre- 
parations for  departure  which  were  going  on  out- 
side !  Indeed,  my  host  protracted  them  as  long  as 
possible.  He  had  always  some  prudent  thought 
for  me,  or  some  kind  last  intention  to  fulfil ;  but 
everything  comes  to  an  end  at  last,  and  towards 
the  afternoon  nothing  more  could  possibly  be 
done  for  us,  and  we  were  obliged  to  acknowledge 
that  we  were  ready.  I  am  not  quite  sure  that 
I  could  see  my  hostess  and  the  children  very 
well,  as  we  said  "  Good-by,"  or  how  it  was  that 
I  found  myself  cantering  up  the  "  azure  hill"  to 
catch  the  caravan ;  but  thus  much  was  certain — 
I  was  fairly  on  my  way  for  a  journey  in  Central 
Asia. 

It  was  some  time  before  we  could  see  the 
caravan  winding  through  the  woodlands  in  the 
distance,  and  my  host — an  old  traveller  who  had 
insisted  upon  accompanying  me  the  first  few 
miles — was  good  enough  to  turn  the  time  to 
account  by  giving  me  a  little  parting  advice. 

"  You  will  find  it  cold,"  said  he,  "  in  the  morn- 
ings and  evenings ;  and  cold  in  these  countries 
is  dangerous ;  take  care,  therefore,  never  to 
allow  yourself  to  get  chilled.  The  natives  of 
these  districts  wear  fur  till  the  middle  of  June. 
Europeans  who  come  here  dress  themselves,  I 
don't  know  why,  usually  in  all  sorts  of  flimsy 
summer  clothes,  and  this  is  why  they  so  often 
get  ill :  the  fact  being  that  the  climate  is  really 
severe.  Should  you,  in  spite  of  precautions, 
find  yourself  chilled,  take  a  little  cold  brandy- 
and-water,  enough  to  warm  you,  immediately. 
Absinthe  is  a  good  thing  if'  taken  in  mode- 
ration, especially  when  you  camp  in  marshy  or 
thickly-wooded  places.  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
difference  between  the  use  and  the  abuse  of 
spirits,  and  I  am  convinced  that  when  employed 
moderately  they  are  very  wholesome  indeed  in 
these  countries.  As  a  rule,  live  well,  eat 
a  fair  quantity  of  meat  during  the  day,  and  not 
too  much  fruit ;  take  a  glass  of  wine  or  two  with 
your  dinner — sherry  is  best,  and  you  have  a  suffi- 
cient stock  with  you  for  the  journey.  If  you  get 
wet,  change  your  clothes  as  soon  as  possible. 
Indeed,  my  advice  to  you  may  be  easily  summed 
up  in  a  couple  of  maxims,  which  you  must  take 
care  to  remember :  '  Do  not  catch  cold,'  and 
'  do  not  get  wet.'  " 

When  this  brief  lecture  came  to  a  close 
we  had  reached  a  pretty  shaded  hollow  near  a 
rivulet,  and  there  my  host  had  determined  to 
take  leave  of  me.  His  servant  was  already 
established  there,  with  luncheon  and  a  bottle 
of  champagne  for  a  parting  health,  all  ready 
spread  upon  the  trunk  of  a  fallen  tree.  The 
champagne,  I  have  no  doubt,  made  our  part- 
ing gayer  than  it  otherwise  would  have  been, 
and  1  recollect  we  shook  hands  with  tolerable 
jollity  when  I  turned  to  wander  over  the  hills 
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and  far  away  ;  but  I  looked  back  often,  to  see  ray 
host's  trim  well-built  figure  go  bounding  along, 
and  watched  him  witli  straining  eyes  till  his 
figure  gradually  disappeared. 

There  winds  our  caravan  in  the  distance, 
about  a  mile  ahead  !  It  seems  an  immense  train 
for  so  small  a  party  to  move  about  with  ;  for  we 
are  only  two  simple  squires,  a  lady  and  two 
children ;  yet  we  have  between  us  been  obliged 
to  employ  a  string  of  mules  and  horses  that 
stretches  half  across  the  valley. 

We  have  nothing  more  than  necessaries,  but 
it  is  astonishing  iiow  numerous  the  necessaries 
of  civilised  life  are,  and  what  an  awful  burden 
they  are  to  carry  about.  For  instance,  tents  are 
necessary  to  the  comfort  and  health  of  travellers 
through  districts  where  no  houses  are  to  be 
found,  often  for  a  long  day's  journey.  Even 
where  it  would  be  possible  sometimes  to  reach 
a  village  by  going  a  few  hours'  ride  out  of  the 
direct  road,  it  is  not  certain  that  a  Christian 
traveller  would  be  well  received ;  and  if  he  did 
succeed  in  obtaining  admission  to  the  house  of 
some  Mussulman  less  fanatic  than  usual,  he 
would  find  it  so  thickly  infested  with  vermin, 
and  so  foul  with  filth  of  every  kind,  that  he 
would  soon  wish  himself  out  of  it  again.  Besides, 
the  chances  of  catching  the  plague  are  not  yet 
quite  reduced  to  nothing  in  Central  Asia,  and  a 
member  of  the  small-pox  family  is  always  a  per- 
manent resident  in  every  place  where  a  few 
houses  undrained  and  unventilated  can  be  hud- 
dled together  to  poison  the  earth  and  air. 

I  think,  therefore,  we  may  really  agree  to  con- 
sider tents  as  necessaries.  Then  we  have  a 
portable  kitchen,  consisting  of  some  half-dozen 
copper  pans  of  different  diameters,  fitted  so  as 
to  pack  one  upon  the  other,  the  bottom  of  each 
pan  being  a  trifle  smaller  than  the  brim  of  its 
predecessor,  and  made  so  as  to  fit  neatly  into  it, 
and  save  space.  All  the  pans  are  fastened  toge- 
ther by  two  copper  side  pieces,  and  a  lid.  They 
serve  us,  both  for  saucepans  and  larder.  Then 
\ve  have  a  copper  teakettle,  bright  with  long 
and  meritorious  service,  a  frying-pan,  a  gridiron, 
and  a  tin  teapot.  A  large  pair  of  Russian  leather 
saddle-bags  make  one  fair  horse-load.  These, 
being  proof  against  rain,  will  preserve  the  clothes 
and  books,  which  we  wish  to  keep  accessible, 
from  injury  during  the  journey.  We  have 
also  two  round  covered  boxes,  each  resembling 
a  peck  measure.  These  boxes  are  divided  into 
small  compartments.  In  one  is  a  tea-set,  and 
in  the  other  are  plates,  spoons,  knives,  and 
forks.  The  plates  are  of  copper,  well  tinned 
over,  that  they  may  not  poison  our  food.  Two 
or  three  pieces  of  oilcloth,  and  as  many  small 
carpet  rugs  to  spread  in  our  tents  at  night,  com- 
plete our  outfit  for  a  pic-nic  which  is  to  last 
some  months. 

Our  tents  and  bedding  made  seven  horse-loads. 
A  servant  rode  upon  the  Russian  saddle-bags ; 
our  tea  and  table  sets  arranged  in  their  cases, 
the  portable  kitchen  and  the  cooking  utensils, 
were  placed  in  a  deep  basket  covered  with  a 
coarse  hair  bag.  This  basket,  and  another 
protected  in.  the  same  way,  containing  groceries, 


formed  another  horse-load.  We  also  took  with 
us  a  tak-ter-wan,  or  litter  for  a  lady,  and  two 
cajavahs  for  some  children  who  accompanied  us. 

Two  hundred  and  eighty  pounds'  weight  is 
the  maximum  load  for  a  single  horse,  divided 
into  two  equal  parts,  and  placed  in  long  narrow 
deal  boxes.  These  are  attached  by  ropes,  and 
slung  one  on  each  side  of  the  horse,  resting  and 
riding  snugly  against  his  broad  pack-saddle. 

Of  the  three  roads  which  lead  to  Erzeroom 
we  chose  the  eastern,  as  at  least  a  day  shorter  than 
the  middle  and  western  routes ;  but  it  is  more 
rough,  and  until  lately  was  frightfully  beset  by 
hordes  of  marauding  Laz.  We  ascended  the  lofty 
Bas-Tapa  by  a  steep  rocky  zig-zag  path,  which 
was  partially  paved  and  cut  from  the  rocks  into 
stairs.  As  we  reached  the  top,  some  clouds 
which  had  hung  over  the  landscape  dispersed, 
and  the  surrounding  country  disclosed  a  scene 
of  almost  unequalled  beauty  and  grandeur.  We 
looked  back  and  feasted  our  eyes  for  a  while, 
sadly  reluctant  to  take  our  last  view  of  the 
Euxine,  and  wondering  whether  we  should  ever 
see  it  again.  For  my  part,  I  am  so  used 
to  the  sea-view  from  my  open  windows,  and  so 
wedded  to  the  sense  of  liberty  it  inspires — 
perhaps  by  the  constant  coming  and  going  of 
vessels  trading  to  distant  countries  —  that  I 
always  feel  imprisoned  when  away  from  it. 

Passing  across  the  Bas-Tapa,  and  a  lower 
ridge  beyond,  we  descended  into  the  deep  narrow 
valley  of  Mill  River  by  a  difficult  rocky  pass. 
We  followed  up  this  valley  in  a  south-east  direc- 
tion, through  a  constant  succession  of  the  rarest 
charms  of  rural  loveliness.  Mountains  rose  high 
on  either  side;  small  but  beautiful  fields  lay 
along  their  declivities,  stretching  up  to  their 
tops,  and  extending  down  to  the  river's  edge, 
except  where  they  were  interrupted  by  steep  pre- 
cipices that  left  scarcely  a  bridle-path  for  the 
traveller  :  while  the  neat  shingled  cottages  of  the 
dwellers  among  the  rocks  hung  romantically 
along  the  upper  cliffs,  or  were  perched  on  the 
brink  of  the  stream  below.  The  inhabitants  of 
this  and  the  neighbouring  valleys  are  Laz  and 
Greeks. 

Our  caravan  passed  cheerfully  along,  the  bells 
on  our  horses  jingling  musically,  and  the  mule- 
teers singing  low  chanting  songs,  and  entertain- 
ing each  other  with  marvellous  narratives. 
Much  in  the  same  way  as  we  were  travelling  then, 
the  old  Crusaders  rode  to  Palestine.  We  reached 
Javislik,  a  village  about  twenty  miles  from  Tre- 
bizoud,  and  pitched  our  tents  about  eight  o'clock 
in  the  evening.  We  soon  made  fires  and  got 
tea.  Then,  as  we  were  listening  to  the  roaring 
of  the  stream  within  a  few  feet  of  us,  the  aga, 
or  governor  of  the  district,  sent  us  a  guard  of 
armed  men  to  protect  our  tents  by  night. 

Daylight  revealed  to  us  the  little  village  of 
Javislik,  sparkling  all  over  with  dewdrops.  It 
is  the  first  station  from  Trebizoud,  and  consists 
of  about  twenty  houses.  We  could  find  nothing 
in  the  way  of  refreshment  there,  but  a  little  sour 
milk.  We  were  glad  to  ride  on,  and  we  soon  began 
to  ascend  the  Kara-Kapan.  The  weather  was 
cloudy, with  slight  rains.  As  we  advanced,  we 
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found  ourselves  enveloped  in  a  dense  fog,  until  we 
came  upon  the  top  of  a  narrow  ridge  of  mountains, 
with  almost  unfathomable  depths  on  either  side, 
which  were  now  and  then  imperfectly  revealed 
as  the  clouds  were  partially  driven  away  by  the 
wind.  It  was  bitterly  cold  as  we  mounted 
higher,  and  we  had  a  constant  change  of  climate 
in  different  altitudes,  and  spots  exposed  or  shel- 
tered ;  spring,  summer,  winter,  and  autumn,  suc- 
ceeded each  other  by  turns  before  we  reached 
the  plains  again,  lie  sides  of  the  mountains 
were  clothed  with  heavy  timber,  the  last  we 
were  to  see  for  many  hundreds  of  miles.  The 
lofty  beech  and  cedar  were  predominant,  and 
one  of  the  most  common  bushes  of  the  under- 
growth was  that  from  whose  blossom  is  ex- 
tracted the  honey  mentioned  by  Xenophon  as 
poisoning  some  of  his  troops.  It  is  a  bush 
which  bears  a  watery  excrescence  about  as  large 
as  an  apple.  The  flower  from  which  the  in- 
toxicating honey  is  extracted,  has  a  pale  yellow 
colour,  and  is  something  like  our  honeysuckle. 
It  was  on  the  Kara-Kapari,  too,  that  we  saw  the 
last  of  the  butterflies.  I  do  not  remember  ever 
to  have  met  any  in  Persia.  It  was  late  in  the 
afternoon  when  we  reached  the  village  of  Kara- 
Kapan,  which  is  nearly  five  thousand  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  Black  Sea.  It  consists  only  of 
five  or  six  rude  huts,  built  mainly  for  the  accom- 
modation of  travellers  and  caravans,  and  is  upon 
the  extreme  summit  of  the  mountain. 

In  the  course  of  the  afternoon  the  clouds 
cleared  partially  away,  and  opened  to  us  scenes 
of  inconceivable  sublimity.  We  found  ourselves 
near  the  top  of  a  lofty  mountain,  where  we 
could  scarcely  find  a  spot  level  enough  to  pitch 
our  tents,  surrounded  by  deep  gulfs  and  snow- 
capped summits.  Part  of  the  mountain  sides 
and  valleys  below,  were  buried  in  thick  clouds 
driven  furiously  about  by  the  wind.  When  they 
broke  away,  the  waters  of  the  Black  Sea  at 
length  appeared  in  the  distant  horizon,  and  the 
countless  cottages  of  the  Laz  and  Greek  pea- 
sants lay  sprinkled  like  birds' -nests  in  the  open 
fields,  and  even  among  the  trees  of  the  forests, 
all  along  the  declivities  and  ravines.  We  were 
charmed  with  the  beauties  and  awed  by  the  gran- 
deur of  the  scene  around  us. 

The  travelling  was,  however,  terribly  bad,  and 
our  horses  were  quite  knocked  up.  The  latter 
part  of  the  road  for  some  miles,  was  all  over  felled 
trees  laid  crossways  over  a  narrow  path,  with  a 
fearful  precipice  on  one  side,  down  which  a  false 
step  would  infallibly  have  hurled  us.  The  down- 
ward road  was  easier,  but  still  dangerous  and 
difficult.  At  the  foot  of  the  mountain  is  the 
beautiful  village  of  Armoot,  famous  for  its  fruit ; 
shortly  afterwards  we  passed  Tekeh,  which 
is  the  ancient  Teches  or  Tesqua,  the  mountain 
from  whose  summit  Xenophon  and  his  enrap- 
tured troops  caught  their  first  glimpse  of  the 
Euxine. 

In  about  ten  days  we  got  by  easy  stages  from 
Trebizond  to  Erzeroom.  It  was  a  lovely  sum- 
mer morning  when  we  rode  down  into  the  vast 
plain  in  which  is  situated  the  capital  of  Ar- 
menia. The  rich  verdure  about  the  marshes 


was  covered  with  dewdrops,  and  our  horses 
showered  diamonds  about  them  at  every  step. 
The  plain,  nearly  thirty  miles  in  length,  still  lay 
between  us  and  the  city,  stretching  away  in  an 
easterly  direction.  Snowy  mountains  encom- 
passeth  it  on  all  sides,  and  the  western  branch 
of  the  river  Euphrates  meanders  through  its 
centre.  Here  and  there  were  scattered  some 
peasants  at  work  in  the  fields.  They  were 
all  armed  to  the  teeth,  and  ready  for  fighting  at 
any  time.  They  looked  more  like  banditti  than 
husbandmen. 

Leaving  the  caravan,  we  wandered  along  the 
banks  of  the  Euphrates  after  wild-ducks,  and 
shot  an  immense  number  of  them.  I  never 
saw  so  many  water-fowl  together ;  they  flew 
in  clouds  over  our  heads,  and  covered  the 
waters  far  and  near  when  they  settled.  Strange 
to  say,  our  shots  did  not  disturb  them,  or  if  now 
and  then  a  flock  which  had  lost  half  a  dozen  of 
its  plumpest  members  rose  screaming  into  the 
air  and  wheeled  away  at  an  immense  height  out 
of  the  range  of  our  guns,  we  were  sure  to  find 
as  large  a  flock  a  few  yards  further  on. 

We  encamped  in  the  evening  near  some 
natural  hot  springs,  said  to  be  an  infallible  cure 
for  more  than  half  the  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to, 
and  we  sent  on  a  messenger  to  announce  our 
arrival  to  our  friends  in  the  city,  as  we  were 
rather  too  formidable  a  company  to  arrive  unex- 
pectedly. 

We  might  have  saved  our  messenger  this 
journey  had  we  noticed  a  very  Turkish-looking 
party  encamped  a  little  way  off.  But  in  our 
simplicity  we  never  dreamed  that  these  could 
be  our  friends  and  countrymen,  as  it  turned  out 
they  were.  We  did  not  imagine  that  European 
settlers  in.  the  interior  of  Turkey  soon  become, 
at  least  in  appearance,  far  more  Turkish  than 
the  Turks  themselves.  Eor  whereas  the  Turkish 
population  are  always  trying  to  introduce  what 
the;  consider  European  improvements  into  their 
dress  and  manners,  Europeans  more  sensibly 
prefer  the  ancient  usages  and  ways  which  hare 
been  sanctioned  by  ages  of  experience,  and 
which  are  generally  more  in  conformity  with 
the  climate  and  necessities  of  the  country.  We 
had  not  been  long  encamped  before  we  received 
a  visit  from  these  neighbours,  who  showed  us 
great  kindness,  and  we  passed  the  evening  very 
pleasantly  together,  talking  over  the  last  news 
from  Europe.  We  found  our  visitors  mostly 
men  of  great  local  information  and  attainments, 
who  were  generally  much  occupied  with  re- 
searches in  Oriental  literature  and  antiquarian 
discovery.  When  they  went  away,  it  was  late, 
and  I  walked  out  for  half  an  hour  before  my 
tent,  to  take  leave  of  the  moon,  which  was  at  the 
full,  and  spread  a  solemn  spiritual  lustre  over 
the  great  plain  and  the  surrounding  mountains. 
The  evening  star  shone  brightly  in  the  west,  the 
bat  flittered  hither  and  thither,  and  thousands 
and  thousands  of  frogs  croaked  their  night-songs 
in  the  marshes. 

Erzeroom  stands  on  a  moderate  elevation  at 
the  eastern  extremity  of  the  great  plain  which 
we  crossed  in  approaching  it.  It  is  a  very  ve- 
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nerable  city,  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  world, 
situated  at  the  base  of  the  Ararat  mountain 
range,  near  the  head-waters  of  the  Euphrates, 
and  it  was  founded,  as  tradition  says,  by  a  grand- 
son of  Noah.  It  is  the  Arz  or  Arza  of  ancient 
times,  which  took  the  affix  "room"  from  its  be- 
longing at  one  period  to  the  Greek  Empire  of 
lloom,  thus  becoming  Erzeroom.  It  figures 
largely  in  Armenian  history  ;  having  for  some 
time  been  the  capital  of  that  ancient  kingdom. 
It  contains  at  present  about  thirty-five  thousand 
inhabitants,  who  are  principally  Turks,  most  of 
the  Armenians  having  emigrated  to  Georgia  at 
the  time  of  the  Russian  invasion.  The  city  has 
seventy  fine  streets, running  in  various  directions, 
which  are  broad  for  an  Asiatic  city,  but  very 
filthy ;  and  each  street  has  its  mosque  and  lofty 
minaret,  from  whose  tops  the  "  Muezzins"  sum- 
mon the  "  Faithful"  five  times  a  day  to  the  devo- 
tions of  the  Prophet.  I  do  not  recollect  to  have 
heard  the  call  to  prayer  at  ten  o'clock  A.M.,  or  at 
four  o'clock  P.M.,  so  regularly  given  in  any  other 
Mohammedan  city.  Its  houses  are  generally 
built  of  earth,  with  occasional  square  sticks  of 
timber  in  the  walls  to  give  them  support,  though 
many  are  built  of  fine  hewn  stone,  There  are 
some  remains  of  an  ancient  wall  and  fosse 
around  the  city ;  but  only  the  citadel  is  at  pre- 
sent fortified,  and  this  is  said  to  be  the  work  of 
the  adventurous  Genoese.  The  appearance  of 
Erzeroom  is  very  sombre  and  uninviting,  and, 
from  its  great  elevation — five  thousand  five 
hundred  feet  by  the  barometer,  and  near  seven 
thousand  feet  by  experiments  in  boiling  water, 
above  the  level  of  the  sea — the  weather,  most 
of  the  year,  is  extremely  cold.  As  a  residence 
it  must  be  dreary,  though  its  climate,  almost 
as  a  matter  of  course,  is  healthy.  The  city 
is  well  supplied  with  vegetables  from  gardens 
near  it;  but  has  no  fruit,  except  what  is  brought 
a  considerable  distance  from  a  more  temperate 
region.  Its  moral  aspect  struck  us  as  even 
darker  than  that  of  Trebizond,  the  people  ap- 
pearing still  more  shy,  rude,  and  degraded. 

There  are  few  objects  of  interest  in  modern 
Erzeroom.  The  principal  remnant  of  antiquity 
which  I  observed,  is  the  Jifteh  Minereh  (pair  of 
minarets),  a  vast  stone  building,  finely  con- 
structed, but  now  in  a  dilapidated  state,  which 
is  supposed  to  have  been  originally  an  Arme- 
nian church,  subsequently  desecrated,  as  many 
others  have  been,  by  the  Mohammedans,  and 
surmounted  by  them  with  the  two  more  modern 
brick  minarets,  from  which  it  bears  its  present 
name.  I  also  visited  the  largest  mosque  in  the 
city.  It  is  an  immense  structure,  but  exhibits 
only  a  mass  of  dead  walls  and  pillars,  with  no 
particular  skill  or  taste  displayed  in  their  erec- 
tion. On  the  open  space  east  of  the  city  are 
two  circular  stone  towers  of  moderate  size 
and  height,  with  conical  roofs  most  admirably 
constructed,  evidently  quite  ancient,  whose 
origin  and  use  are  alike  unknown.  The  com- 
merce of  Erzeroom  is  immense — its  local  situa- 
tion being  exceedingly  felicitious  for  transit 
trade.  It  is  the  grand  thoroughfare  between 
Europe,  Asia  Minor,  aud  Syria,  on  the  one  hand ; 


and  Persia,  and,  to  a  considerable  extent,  Georgia 
and  Mesopotamia,  on  the  other.  The  city  was 
seriously  injured  in  its  commercial,  as  well  as 
its  other  interests,  by  the  Russian  invasion  of 
1829. 


BONE-MAKING. 

IN  the  year  1736,  a  London  surgeon  of  the 
name  of  Belcher  dined  with  a  dyer  upon  roast 
pork.  When  the  surgeon  had  eaten  a  piece  of 
the  pork  down  to  the  bone,  he  was  astonished 
to  find  the  bone  coloured  red.  Asking  his  host 
the  cause  of  this  extraordinary  colour,  he  was 
informed  that  the  pigs  fed  upon  the  madder 
refuse  which  they  found  cast  out  from  tiie  dye- 
works,  and  it  dyed  their  bones,  and  only  their 
bones.  The  muscles,  the  membranes,  and  even 
the  cartilages,  were  all  of  their  ordinary  colour, 
but  their  bones  were  as  red  as  soldiers'  coats. 
Mr.  Belcher,  who  was  an  inquiring  man,  fed 
a  cock  upon  madder ;  and  when  the  cock  died 
his  bones  were  found  to  be  red,  while  his 
muscles,  his  membranes,  and  his  cartilages,  re-  | 
tained  their  natural  colour.  Three  years  after- 
wards, Duhamel,  the  physiologist,  repeated  and 
verified  the  experiment  of  Belcher.  The  madder 
had  reddened  the  bones,  but  had  not  coloured  the 
cartilages  which  were  growing  into  bones.  But 
Duhamel  went  further.  After  feeding  a-  pig 
with  madder  for  some  time,  he  fed  it  with  its 
ordinary  food,  and  its  bones  displayed  layers  of 
red  covered  by  layers  of  white ;  and  it  was  from 
this  experiment  that  Duhamel  learned  how  the 
bones  grow  in  thickness  by  successive  layers 
laid  over  each  other. 

But  this  is  not  all  that  happens  when  bones 
are  growing.  No  doubt  the  bones  grow  in 
thickness  by  the  superposition  of  successive 
layers  so  regularly,  that,  by  an  alternate  diet  of 
madder  and  other  food,  red  and  white  layers  may 
be  made  time  about,  and  the  time  occupied  by 
each  ring  in  growing  ascertained  exactly ;  but 
there  is  another  and  a  not  less  curious  process 
going  on  simultaneously.  For  our  knowledge 
of  this  process  we  are  indebted  to  M.Flourens, 
who  repeated  the  experiments  of  Duhamel  and 
Belcher,  and  carried  them  much  further.  Some 
twenty  years  ago,  M.  Flourens  found  that  in. 
proportion  as  the  sides  grew  by  the  superposi- 
tion of  external  layers,  the  medullary  canal 
grew  by  the  reabsorption  of  the  internal  layers. 
The  red  circle  begins  by  being  outside ;  then  it 
is  placed  between  two  white  rings  ;  and  then  it 
becomes  innermost ;  and  finally  it  disappears  in 
its  turn.  A  different  series  of  experiments  leads 
to  the  same  results.  A  small  bit.  of  platina  wire 
being  twisted  around  a  bone,  after  a  little  time 
the  ring  is  found  inside  the  layers  of  bone,  and 
then  within  the  medullary  canal.  Bones  grow 
thick,  it  thus  appears,  by  a  double  process  of 
external  superposition  and  of  internal  reabsorp- 
tion; aud  just  as  they  grow  in  thickness  they 
grow  in  length,  by  layers  placed  beside  each 
other,  or  in  juxtaposition. 

Duhamel  held  the  opinion  that  a  cartilage 
was  a  thickened  periosteum.  Troja  found,  in 
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1775,  that  if  the  internal  membrane,  or  medul- 
lary periosteum,  is  destroyed,  the  bone  decays 
away,  whilst  around  this  dead  and  decaying 
bone  the  external  periosteum  forms  a  new  bone. 
The  growth  of  bone,  in  fact,  is  the  gradual 
transformation  of  membrane  into  cartilage,  and 
cartilage  into  bone.  By  making  a  hole  in  a 
bone,  and  destroying  the  internal  membrane 
through  it,  M.  Flourens  proved  that  the  external 
membrane  could  produce  a  new  bone,  the  in- 
ternal membrane  of  which  gradually  absorbed 
the  whole  of  the  old  bone. 

And  the  practical  results  of  these  experiments 
have  been  found  already  to  be  as  beneficent  as 
wonderful.  The  principles  of  a  new  surgery 
have  issued  out  of  them.  They  have  shown 
the  inestimable  importance  of  preserving  the 
membrane  which  becomes  bone,  in  surgical  ope- 
rations. Complete  amputations  are  becoming 
more  and  more  rare  :  extirpations  of  the  injured 
bones  taking  the  place  of  them. 

Dr.  Philipeaux  narrates  a  case  which  occurred 
in  the  practice  of  M.  Blandiu.  A  young  man 
became  a  patient  of  the  Hotel  Dieu  on  account 
of  a  fistulous  wound  in  the  upper  and  front  part 
of  the  chest,  and  in  the  direction  of  the  left 
collar-bone.  On  probing  the  wound,  M.  Blaudin 
found  that  it  proceeded  from  a  caries  of  nearly 
all  the  interior  half  of  the  bone.  Emollients 
and  dissolving  pomades  having  no  effect  upon 
the  obstinate  malady,  and  the  patient  growing 
meagre  and  resolving  to  risk  the  worst,  an  ope- 
ration was  determined  on.  Familiar  with  the 
results  of  the  physiological  experiments  of  M. 
Flourens  on  the  periosteum,  M.  Blandin  made 
up  his  mind  to  be  guided  by  them  in  his  surgical 
operations.  He  would  try  his  utmost  skill  to 
extirpate  the  decayed  bone  and  preserve  the 
periosteum.  He  made  an  incision  into  the 
upper  surface  of  the  collar-bone,  from  the  middle 
to  the  internal  or  sternal  part,  at  each  end  of 
which  he  made  another  incision  resembling  a  T 
with  two  branches.  Then,  laying  the  collar-bone 
bare  without  and  within,  he  inserted  an  instru- 
ment made  on  purpose  to  protect  the  periosteum 
and  the  soft  parts  around  it.  Succeeding  in 
these  precautions,  he  successfully  extracted  the 
diseased  bone,  and  disjointed  it  at  its  sternal 
end.  Half  the  collar-bone  having  been  extir- 
pated, the  patient  begged  the  surgeon  to  exa- 
mine the  remaining  half,  as,  if  it  were  tainted, 
he  would  prefer  losing  the  whole  at  once  to 
undergoing  another  operation.  When  the  sur- 

feon  examined  the  remaining  half  of  the  bone, 
e  was  obliged  to  tell  the  patient  that  it  was 
seriously  attacked  by  caries,  and  ought  to  be  ex- 
tirpated. The  remaining  half  of  the  collar-bone 
was  extirpated,  and  thus  the  whole  bone  was 
extirpated.  So  successfully,  however,  had  the 
operations  been  performed,  that  a  short  time 
afterwards  the  young  man  left  the  hospital  cured. 
Eight  mouths  later  this  patient  returned  to  the 
hospital  for  another  disease,  and  all  the  students 
had  opportunities  of  examining  him.  A  new  col- 
lar-bone had  been  made  by  the  periosteum ;  and 
this  new  bone  was  already  almost  perfect,  and 
the  young  man  could  execute  every  natural 


movement  with  his  arm,  nearly  as  well  as  ever 
he  could  in  his  life. 

Still  more  marvels.  The  series  of  experi- 
ments from  Belcher  to  Duliavnel,  from  Duliamel 
to  Troja,  and  from  Troja  to  Flourens,  has 
been  continued  by  M.  Oilier.  The  perios- 
teum, let  us  always  remember,  is  the  future 
bone.  If  healthy,  and  kept  healthy,  this  mem- 
brane will  always  become  a  sound  bone,  in 
the  most  unexpected  and  extraordinary  circum- 
stances. M.  Oilier  took  long  strips  of  perios- 
teum, and,  twisting  it  around  muscles  in  diffe- 
rent ways,  obtained  bones  of  the  most  curiously 
various  forms  :  bones  in  circular  forms,  bones 
in  spiral  shapes,  bones  even  in  the  figure  of 
eight. 

Within  three  or  four  days  after  being  cut  off, 
a  rag  of  transplanted  periosteum  has  become 
bone.  A  bit  of  periosteum  taken  completely 
away  from  the  bone,  and  placed  under  the  skin, 
has  ossified,  producing  bony  secretions  and 
tissues.  For,  the  membrane  is  to  the  bone,  it 
might  almost  be  said,  what  the  seed  is  to  the 
plant,  and  the  egg  to  the  animal.  Wherever  the 
periosteum  can  be  grafted,  there  it  will  become 
bone.  If  the  membrane  of  one  animal  can  be 
grafted  upon  the  tissues  of  another,  it  will  become 
bone.  And  not  merely  is  this  true  of  animals 
of  the  same  species,  tiiis  is  true  of  animals  of 
allied  species.  This  sort  of  grafting  succeeds 
even  between  chewing  and  biting  animals,  such 
as  the  rabbit  and  the  dog.  Success  is  almost 
certain  in  this  strange  process  of  bone-making 
when  the  grafting  is  upon  animals  of  the  same 
species,  becoming  more  and  more  uncertain,  of 
course,  as  they  recede  from  each  in  the  web  of 
life. 

Wonderful  as  the  story  of  these  discoveries 
with  these  applications  already  is,  these  interest- 
ing and  important  experiments  go  on  accumulat- 
ing and  culminating  in  interest  and  importance. 
Practical  surgeons  have  heretofore,  when  tre- 
panning, made  but  small  account  of  the  mem- 
brane which  is  called  the  dura  mater  of  the 
brain.  M.  Flourens,  at  the  head  of  the  physiolo- 
gists, has  held  that  the  dura  mater  was  a  perios- 
teum, every  membrane  which  becomes  bone  being 
a  periosteum.  M,  Flourens  recently  took  a 
portion  of  the  dura  mater  of  one  animal  and  put 
it  under  the  skin  of  another  individual  of  the 
same  species,  and  in  thirty  or  forty  days  after- 
wards it  had  become  a  small  bone ! 

The  thrilling  story  thus  told  by  physiological 
experiments  is  confirmed  by  the  representations 
of  the  microscope.  Under  a  powerful  lens  the 
structure  of  periosteum  and  of  bone  is  seen  to 
be  identical.  Both  are  nourished  by  the  blood 
which  circulates  through  canals  called  the 
Haversian  canals,  around  which  the  process  of 
the  formation  of  bone  is  most  active.  It  is 
through  these  canals  that  the  earthy  matter 
precipitated  from  the  blood  carries  down  with 
it  the  colouring  matter  of  the  madder.  And 
thus  ends  this  narrative.  Beginning  with  a 
thoughtful  surgeon  dining  on  roast  pork,  it  ends 
— for  the  present — with  young  men  getting 
healthy  bones  instead  of  damaged  ones,  and 
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Science  holding  up  a  guiding  finger  to  Skill 
when  touching  the  brain  or  seat  of  Intelli- 
gence. 


OUR  LAST  ATTEMPT. 

BY  A  GARIBALDINO. 
I.  UNDER  THE  TIG-TUBE. 

WHEN  General  Garibaldi  landed  in  Sicily,  no- 
thing was  less  in  my  mind  than  any  thought  of 
joining  him.  I  was  witli  my  mother  and  sisters, 
at  a  villa  of  my  father's,  near  Corleone,  whither 
we  had  gone  to  enjoy  the  fine  mountain  air, 
instead  of  the  hot  breezes  and  scorching  sun  of 
the  sea-shore.  None  of  my  family  were  what  is 
called  Liberals  in  politics.  My  father  was,  and 
is,  a  stout  adherent.of  the  "  Casa  di  Savoia,"  and 
but  for  his  preference  to  a  home  life  and  its 
cares,  might,  I  believe,  have  been  a  Senator  of 
the  Kingdom.  My  mother  was  one  of  the  ladies 
of  the  old  Neapolitan  court,  and  so  violent  in 
her  prejudices  towards  the  successors  that  none 
of  us  ever  adverted  to  political  matters  before 
her,  well  knowing'  that  the  presence  of  strangers 
or  servants  would  not  have  restrained  her  from 
indiscretion.  Time  was  not,  besides,  so  effica- 
cious as  we  had  hoped  in  smoothing  down  these 
asperities.  Indeed,  I  rather  think  that  she  grew 
more  bitter  towards  "  the  Piedmontese,"  as  she 
would  call  them,  every  day ;  and  the  word 
"  Brigand,"  applied  to  the  mountaineers  in  Ca- 
labria, was  always  enough  to  give  her  a  threat 
of  apoplexy. 

If  my  sisters  had  any  leanings,  they  were  to- 
wards my  mother's  opinions.  For  these  reasons 
we  all  of  us  carefully  avoided  these  vexed  ques- 
tions, and  with  a  true  Italian  love  of  quiet,  talked 
of  anything  rather  than  public  events.  Yilla  life 
is  with  us  a  very  monotonous  affair.  The  fattore, 
or  steward,  does  all  that  pertains  to  the  estate, 
employs  the  peasants,  pays  them,  gathers  the 
harvest,  stores  and  sells  it,  and  gives  half  to 
the  proprietor ;  who  cannot  make  the  slightest 
change  or  suggest  the  least  alteration  with- 
out being  met  by  the  fattore,  who  will  say, 
"This  is  no  concern  of  yours.  All  you  have  to 
do  is  to  take  your  moiety  of  the  receipts,  and 
be  off  to  spend  it  in  Paris  or  London." 

I  was  not  a  great  reader — few  of  us  young 
Italians  are — and  if  I  had  been,  there  were  few 
books  to  tempt  me  at  the  villa.  We  had  no 
neighbourhood,  we  kept  no  horses  but  a  pair  of 
fat  Calabriaus  for  the  carriage,  the  quail  shoot- 
ing had  not  begun,  and,  in  fact,  I  was  as  com- 
pletely "stranded"  as  may  be,  and  had  it  not 
been  for  a  cigar  and  a  fig-tree,  I  had  been  utterly 
without  an  object  to  live  for. 

This  fig-tree— I  owe  it  a  mention,  since  it 
Las  already  thrown  some  shadow  over  my  destiny, 
and  may  perhaps  influence  it  to  the  last — grew 
beside  a  delicious  little  rock-well,  where  even  in 
the  hottest  days  of  summer  the  water  was  cool 
and  fresh.  The  overflow  of  the  spring  had 
made  for  itself  a  little  cleft  in  the  rocky  moun- 
tain, and  ran  rippling  down  into  the  valley  be- 
low, like  a  tiny  silk  thread,  where  it  ended  in 


a  sort  of  tank  made  by  the  villagers,  but  reli- 
giously limited  in  its  use  to  drinking. 

It  was  on  a  very  hot  afternoon  that  I  had 
gone  down  as  usual  after  dinner  to  eat  my  figs 
beside  the  well,  and  enjoy  the  delicious  breeze 
that  came  up  the  mountain  side  and  made  the 
large  leaves  tremble  over  my  head.  As  I  drew 
nigh  the  spot,  I  heard  voices  talking  in  tones 
which  assured  me  that  the  speakers  were 
Northern  Italians. 

I  crept  stealthily  on  till  I  was  within  a 
few  paces  of  them.  I  saw  three  young  fellows 
dressed  in  scarlet  shirts  and  white  trousers,  with 
shiny  black  leather  belts  round  the  waist,  and  a 
sort  of  kepi,  or  military  cap,  on  the  head ;  the 
whole  not  remarkable  for  cleanliness,  but  worn 
and  travel-stained.  They  lay  around  the  well, 
passing  from  hand  to  hand  a  small  drinking-cup 
of  tin,  as  they  made  their  meal  of  black  bread 
and  the  juicy  figs  of  my  fig-tree. 

"I  wonder  what  they  are  doing  at  home," 
said  the  yoxingest,  a  lad  of  about  sixteen. 

"  I'll  tell  you,"  said  another.  "  Your  father 
is  shutting  up  his  shop  in  the  Via  del  Moro,  and 
going  to  take  his  siesta,  and  mine  is  standing  all 
shivering  with  fear  in  the  ante-chamber  of  the 
sotto  prefetto's  office,  to  assure  his  eccellenza 
that  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  that  scape- 
grace son  of  his  who  has  gone  off  to  join 
Garibaldi,  but  hopes — if  it  will  be  any  satis- 
faction to  the  monarchy,  or  to  M.  Ratazzi — 
that  the  rascal  will  be  shot  at  the  first  favour- 
able moment." 

"  And  now  for  Cesare's  father,"  cried  the  first 
speaker.  "  You  must  not  forget  him.  What  is 
he  doing  ?" 

"  Oh,  Cesare's  father  is  a  Duke  and  a  great 
man.  He  is  addressing  the  officers  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard,  and  declaring  that  there  is  but  one 
banner  in  Italy — that  of  Vittorio  Emmanuele. 
That  the  Re-Galantuohomo  is  Allah,  and  Urbano 
Ratazzi  his  prophet." 

"  Keep  your  drolleries  for  the  class  you  are 
more  familiar  with,  Master  Angelo/'  said  a  fair- 
haired  handsome  fellow,  who  started  up  to  a 
sitting  position  as  he  spoke.  "  You  are  about 
as  fit  to  read  my  father's  sentiments  as  to  guess 
what  was  served  him  for  his  dinner  to-day." 

"  Ay,  and  I'll  tell  you  that,  too,  if  you'll  keep 
your  temper,"  said  the  other. 

"  Do,  Angelo,  by  all  means,  Angelo  mio," 
cried  the  youngest  of  the  party. 

"  First,  then,  there  was  the  minestra — pretty 
much  what  your  father,  Carlino,  and  mine  has, 
only  it  was  served  in  silver,  and  a  footman  in  a 
fine  livery  handed  the  parmesan  to  season  it 
with.  Then  came,  just  as  with  ourselves,  the 
meat  that  made  it ;  only  that  at  the  Duke's  table 
there  were  carrots  cut  like  little  dice,  and  turnips 
made  into  white  roses,  and  every  onion  had  a 
sprig  of  jasmine  in  it." 

"Will  you  cease  this  balderdash,  Angelo," 
said  the  young  Duke,  laughing,  "  and  talk  about 
something  that  really  concerns  us  ?  Have  you 
learned  where  Cairoly  is  ?" 

"At  Poggio— at  least  he  will  be  there  to 
night,  and  his  Picciotti  with  him." 
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"I  have  no  fancy  for  those  same  Picciotti, ' 
said  the  other ;  "  they  are  not  like  the  Cacciatoii 
degli  Alpi  of  the  first  campaign.  Oh,  if  \ve 
only  had  them  now !" 

"  Ay,  and  with  them,  while  you  are  wishing, 
Turr,  Cosenz,  Bixio,  and  Medici." 

"  These,  or  their  equals,  will  never  be  wanting 
so  long  as  the  good  blood  of  Italy  runs  hot  and 
strong.  Leaders  are  sure  to  arrive.  What  we 
need  is  some  loud  trumpet-blast  to  awaken  our 
young  men  of  rank  and  station — fellows  who 
are  now  lounging  ingloriously  in  dreary  old 
villas,  or  drearier  village  cafes,  and  who,  if  they 
but  knew  that  a  nation's  fate  was  in  the  balance, 
and  that  a  few  days  must  decide  whether  we 
were  to  be  a  free  people  or  a  French  province, 
would  come  flocking  in  thousands  to  our  stan- 
dard. Ay,  Angelo,  and  I  say  it  advisedly, 
I'd  rather  see  one  man  of  birth  and  blood 
with  the  red  shirt  on  than  a  whole  legion  of 
those  ragged  creatures  who  fire  when  they  are 
startled,  and  fly  when  there  is  an  enemy  before 
them." 

"  Decidedly  the  Picciotti  are  not  in  favour 
with  your  eccellenza,"  said  the  other,  half 
bitterly.  "  They  possess  one  merit,  however, 
which  your  men  of  gentle  blood  have  not." 

"And  what  may  that  be?" 

"  They  have  oome  boldly  forward  and  thrown 
themselves  heart  and  soul,  body  and  bones,  into 
this  movement.  They  have  neither  asked  what 
the  Emperor  thought  of  it  or  the  King.  Whether 
Prance  was  opposed  or  England  favoured.  They 
never  stopped  to  inquire  whether  Ratazzi  was 
in  a  secret  league  with  Garibaldi,  or  conspiring 
to  crush  him.  They  merely  heard  the  General 
declare  he  was  going  to  Rome,  and  they  cried 
we  will  go  with  you." 

"  Yes,  that  is  all  true ;  you  are  right  there, 
Angelo.  This  is  fine  of  them." 

"There  is  some  one  in  the  bushes  there, 
listening  to  us  all  this  while,"  cried  the  youngest, 
springing  to  his  feet. 

It  was"  too  late  to  retreat,  and  I  came 
forward  boldly,  told  who  I  was,  and  owned 
that  I  had  overheard  their  conversation.  I 
added,  that  I  regretted  I  could  not  offer  them 
the  hospitality  of  the  villa,  and  explained  why ; 
but  assured  them  that  if  they  would  accept  the 
shelter  of  the  fattore's  house  for  the  night,  I 
would  take  care  they  should  be  properly  treated, 
and  they  might  rely  upon  his  discretion  if  not 
upon  his  actual  sympathy. 

"  We  would  far  rather  have  yours,"  said  Don 
Cesare,  giving  me  his  hand. 

I  cannot  tell  what  came  over  me,  what  pro- 
cess, not  of  reason,  but  of  impulsion,  seized  me, 
but,  as  I  saw  myself  there  in  front  of  a  young 
fellow,  my  counterpart  in  years,  station,  title 
and  fortune,  and  beheld  him  ready  to  risk  all, 
and  life  besides,  in  this  great  enterprise,  and  then 
bethought  me  that  while  he  would  be  daring  all 
the  perils  and  hardships  of  a  soldier's  life,  I 
should  be  listlessly  strolling  down  to  my  grassy 
bench  under  a  fig-tree, — all  these,  I  say,  passing 
hurriedly  through  my  brain,  with  I  know  not 
what  besides  of  shame  and  self-reproach,  I 


shook  his  hand  with  a  vigorous  grasp,  and  said, 
"  Done  !  I  am  with  you." 

It  was  thus  I  became  a  Garibaldian. 

II.   THE   NIGHT  AT    THE   FATTORIA. 

HAVING  taken  care  that  my  guests  should  be 
hospitably  treated  at  the  fattore's  for  the  night, 
and  despatched  thither  some  bottles  of  my 
father's  very  choicest  San  Benito,  I  set  about 
my  own  especial  preparations.  I  possessed 
some  shirts  sufficiently  red  to  be  Garibaldian. 
I  had  got  them  for  a  rowing-club  some  young 
Englishmen  had  established  at  Palermo.  They 
were  very  gaudy  and  bright-coloured,  as  was 
the  cap  that  matched  them.  I  had,  besides,  a 
good  Liege  rifle  and  a  revolver,  with  an  abun- 
dance of  ammunition.  I  had  no  sword,  but  in 
lieu  of  one  I  took  a  stiletto  of  great  beauty 
and  fine  workmanship,  which  lay  oil  my  father's 
table,  the  handle  of  which  was  incrusted  with 
garnets  and  turquoise ;  the  belt  had  been  once 
crimson  and  gold,  and  had  still  sufficient  traces 
left  of  its  former  magnificence. 

My  hardest  task  of  all  was  yet  to  come — to 
break  my  intention  to  my  family,  and  tell  them 
whither  I  had  gone.  If  I  wrote  one,  I  wrote 
a  dozen  letters ;  some  to  my  father,  some  to  my 
mother,  to  each  of  my  sisters  in  turn,  and,  at 
last,  to  the  family  collectively,  or  rather  not  ad- 
dressed at  all,  but  a  sort  of  a  general  declara- 
tion to  all  whom  it  might  concern.  I  cannot 
remember,  nor  do  I  want  to  remember,  the 
words,  but  the  sense  of  it  was  this  : 

"  Garibaldi  is  either  right  or  wrong.  If  right, 
every  man  of  honour  should  be  with  him :  if 
wrong,  against  him.  I  have  been  neither,  and  I 
am  very  much  ashamed  of  myself  in  conse- 
quence. It  is  extremely  hard  to  ascertain 
which  is  the  true  state  of  the  case  ;  reading  the 
newspapers  will  not  show  it,  nor  will  frequent- 
ing the  cafes.  So  that,  to  solve  all  doubt,  I 
have  resolved  to  go  and  see — that  is,  I  have 
made  up  my  mind  to  join  Garibaldi,  and  make  a 
campaign  with  him.  By  the  time  it  is  over,  I 
shall  either  know  more,  or  care  less  for  it  all." 

I  am  free  to  own  that  a  certain  choking 
in  the  throat  at  the  thought  of  leaving  my 
mother  and  sisters,  and  my  old  home,  rather  led 
me  to  throw  into  this  note  a  sort  of  bullying 
indifference  which  my  heart  belied  most  com- 
pletely; but,  as  I  had  pledged  my  word  to 
go,  I  would  not  draw  back.  I  believe  if, 
on  arriving  at  the  fattore's,  I  had  heard  that 
my  three  friends  had  stolen  a  march  and 
gone  off  without  me — I  believe,  I  say,  I  would 
have  given  them  a  heartier  blessing  than  I  am 
in  the  habit  of  bestowing  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  my  daily  life.  There  they  were,  however, 
as  1  entered,  at  table,  the  i'attore  sitting  in 
the  room  outside,  to  prevent  intrusion,  and,  if 
possible,  to  enforce  a  slight  degree  of  caution 
in  the  matter  of  cheers  and  choruses,  which, 
the  old  San  Benito  had  rather  promoted  than 
otherwise. 

They  had  a  small,  ragged,  and  very  dirty  map 
on  the  table ;  it  was  partly  spread  over  a  dish  of 
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polenta,  and  another  of  carp  and  olives,  which 
never  seemed  to  distress  their  sense  of  table 
etiquette. 

"  There,"  said  Angelo,  pointing  with  a  drip- 
ping fork  to  a  spot  on  the  map.  "  There's  where 
Menotti's  column  should  be  now." 

"  You  know  nothing  about  it,"  interrupted 
Cesare.  "  Menotti  will  be  wherever  his  father 
is,  and  he  must  be  far  more  to  the  eastward." 

"  See  !  you've  spilled  the  salt  on  it,  unlucky 
boy,"  said  Angelo  to  the  younger  lad ;  "  throw 
a  pinch  over  your  shoulder,  left  or  right,  I 

forget  which,  and  say what  is  it  they  say  to 

conjure  away  evil  ?" 

"A  Credo,  isn't  it?"  cried  the  boy,  eagerly; 
and  now  a  loud  roar  of  laughter  from  the  others 
covered  him  with  shame  and  confusion. 

"  I  always  said  you  were  too  good  for  us, 
Carlino  mio,"  said  Angelo ;  "  the  frati  who 
brought  you  up,  instilled  principles  that  will 
have  a  sore  time  of  it,  when  it  comes  to  robbing 
henroosts  and  other  little  licences  of  campaign- 
ing life.  But  here  conies  our  noble  host,  Don 
Vincenzio." 

"Let  there  be  no  'Dons'  between  us,  com- 
rades," cried  I,  taking  my  place.  "  We  will 
take  up  our  old  names  when  we  resume  clean 
linen  after  the  war ;  till  then,  perfect  equality 
between  us." 

"  By  the  keys  of  St.  Peter !  this  is  very  strange 
doctrine,"  said  Angelo,  who  was  now  heated 
with  wine,  "  and  not  my  reading  of  the  oracle 
at  all.  I  thought  that  it  was  then  the  equality 
was  to  begin  in  earnest." 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  equality  under  a 
monarchy  ?  Is  it  when  we  place  the  crown  on 
the  King's  head  on  the  Capitol,"  cried  T,  "that 
we  are  to  inaugurate  the  doctrines  of  a  republic  ?" 

"  Viva  Garibaldi !"  shouted  the  other,  and  his 
friends  took  up  the  cry ;  and  we  finished  the 
dispute  with  three  hearty  cheers. 

"  Ma,  signori !  signori  mei !"  exclaimed  the 
fattore,  coming  in  with  clasped  hands,  and  a 
face  pale  with  terror.  "  For  the  Virgin's  sake ! 
have  some  caution.  It  is  true  we  are  all  for 
liberty  in  our  village — all,  every  man  of  us — 
but  there  are  three  guardie  della  siccurezza  in 
the  place,  who  are  capable  of  arresting  us  all, 
and  sending  us  to  prison." 

An  honest  burst  of  laughter  at  this  frank 
confession  of  village  patriotism  set  us  all  in  good 
humour  at  once.  Cesare,  however,  seemed  to 
brood  over  the  fattore's  words  ;  for  he  turned  to 
me  some  time  after,  and  said,  in  a  low  whisper, 
"  Is  it  not  pitiable  to  think  what  bad  govern- 
ment has  made  of  this  people  ?  See,  even  yet, 
how  the  old  terror  lingers  in  their  veins." 

"  Will  your  Excellency  please  to  remem- 
ber," broke  in  Angelo,  whose  quick  ear  caught 
everything,  "  that  peasants  are  not  soldiers,  and 
that  it  is  no  more  their  business  to  cut  throats, 
then  ours  to  cut  barley.  If  they  will  only  give 
us  food,  we  will  do  the  fighting." 

"  I  hope  we  shall  require  no  such  sacrifice 
from  them,"  replied  Cesare ;  "  I  trust  we  mean 
to  pay  as  \ve  go." 
"  Of  course  we  do,  in  Boni  de  Tresorio ;  bonds 


on  the  Vatican,  payable  at  sight.  Bills  at  a 
short  date,  endorsed  by  Cardinal  Antonelli,"  said 
Angelo. 

"  There's  the  dawn  about  to  break,  signori," 
said  the  fattore,  timidly ;  "  if  you  mean  to  get 
away  without  notice,  now's  your  time." 

"  We  want  to  reach  Spedale  by  the  shortest 
road,  can  you  find  us  a  guide  ?" 

"His  Excellency  Don  Vincenzio  knows  the 
country  better  than  any  of  us,"  was  the  answer. 

III.    THE  MARCH  WITH  THE  "  PICCIOTTI." 

WE  started  by  three  o'clock,  and  at  eight, 
covered  something  like  seventeen  miles  of 
ground ;  not  bad  marching  for  men  with  little 
practice  of  walking,  carrying  heavy  knapsacks, 
and  over  a  mountain  track.  For  the  first  hour 
or  two  we  talked  a  good  deal,  less  on  the  third, 
scarcely  at  all  on  the  fourth,  and  the  fifth  we 
passed  in  total  silence. 

"  Here's  Spedale  at  last !"  cried  Angelo,  with 
a  hoarse  voice,  for  he  was  weary,  and  very 
thirsty  to  boot.  "  We  breakfast  here,  don't 
we?" 

Cesare  gave  a  shrug  that  might  mean  assent, 
or  anything  else. 

"  Who  is  to  pay  for  it  ?"  cried  Carlino, 
laughingly. 

"The  Dukes,  who  else?"  replied  the  other. 
"  It  is  their  day  now,  it  may  be  ours  to- 
morrow." 

"  Does  not  all  this  make  you  greatly  in  love 
with  Communism  ?"  asked  Cesare  of  me,  with 
a  quiet  but  severe  irony  in  his  tone. 

"  This  is  no  Communism !"  cried  Angelo, 
hastily;  "had  it  been,  I'd  have  changed  my 
rusty  old  flint-lock  for  that  breech-loader  of 
yours,  long  ago ;  or  given  my  spit  here  for 
that  gorgeous  piece  of  '  virtu'  his  Excellency 
sports  as  a  weapon,  and  which,  if  he  take  a 
friend's  advice,  he'll  not  wear  when  he  conies 
up  with  the  Picciotti." 

"  An  omelette,  four  fowls,  half  of  a  lamb  or 
a  kid,  she  is  not  sure  which,  a  polenta  of  maize, 
and  fruit  at  will ;  there's  a  bill  of  fare  for  you  \" 
cried  Carlino,  coming  out  of  a  very  poor-looking 
hut,  with  a  withered  bough  over  the  door. 

"  And  how  came  such  a  glut  of  delicacies 
here  ?"  asked  I. 

"  Nullo  had  ordered  them  for  himself  and 
bis  staff;  and,  it  seems,  the  General  sent  him  on 
another  road,  and  they  remain  to  regale  as 
hungry  men." 

"  Let  them  serve  the  meal  under  this  ilex- 
tree,"  said  Angelo.  "  We  shall  be  eaten  by 
zanzari  if  we  venture  into  the  miserable  den; 
and,  Carlino,  see  that  the  old  hag  does  not  water 
the  wine;  tell  her  we'll ' lengthen  it*  for  our- 
selves." 

"  Tell  me  if  these  are  not  troops  at  drill  in 
that  valley,  yonder  ?"  asked  Cesare,  as  he 
handed  me  his  glass. 

"  Yes.  I  can  see  something  like  two  hundred 
and  fifty  or  three  hundred  under  arms,  but  they 
look  mere  boys,  and  are  half  naked  besides." 

" Nullo's  corps  d'elite,  as  I  live!"  cried  An- 
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gelo.  "  I  know  the  rascals  by  that  black  feather 
in  the  side  of  their  caps.  He  recruited  them  in 
Palermo,  and  they  say  there  has  not  been  a 
pocket  picked  in  the  town  since  they  left  it." 

"  Signer  Angelo  Massari,"  said  Cesare, 
sternly,  "if  you  cannot  find  some  other  butt 
for  your  wit  than  your  own  comrades,  1  shall 
cease  to  be  one  of  them." 

"  Don  Cesare  di  Palladoro  !"  said  the  other,  as 
haughtily.  "  If  we  are  to  part  company,  let  it 
be  before  I  am  indebted  to  you  for  a  breakfast." 

I  interposed  quickly,  and  by  a  few  well-timed 
words,  established  peace  between  them  ;  a  task 
all  the  easier  that  they  were  both  very  hungry, 
and  the  breakfast  had  just  been  served. 

I  could  not  help,  even  in  this  brief  experience 
of  my  companions,  remarking  how  social  dif- 
ferences became  almost  impossible  obstacles  to 
that  spirit  of  "  camaraderie"  they  affected,  but 
yet  could  not  carry  out.  The  only  one  of  them 
I  felt  myself  really  at  ease  with,  was  Don  Cesare, 
and  I  augured  ill  from  this  evidence,  as  to  the 
working  of  that  Brotherhood  they  were  con- 
stantly boasting  of.  It  was  not  a  time,  how- 
ever, for  reflection.  We  descended  the  moun- 
tain after  breakfast,  and  after  about  an  hour's 
walk,  reached  the  camp  of  the  Picciotti.  A 
nearer  inspection  of  these  patriots  was  not 
more  favourable  to  them.  They  were  the  very 
dregs  of  a  town  population,  from  the  age  of 
fourteen  to  twenty.  They  were  dirty,  ragged, 
almost  barefoot,  and  unkempt  creatures,  and 
yet,  let  me  be  just,  and  own  that  they  showed 
a  marvellous  aptitude  for  soldiery.  They 
handled  their  weapons  skilfully,  stood  erect,  and 
marched  with  a  sort  of  loose  independent  vigour 
that  sat  right  well  on  the  rascals. 

The  most  ill-favoured  of  the  party  was  their 
leader.  I  do  not  know  his  rank,  for  they  called 
him  indiscriminately  captain,  major,  and  colonel, 
and  one  urchin,  of  about  twelve  years  old,  ad- 
dressed him,  with  a  droll  grin,  as  "II  Signer 
Generate  !"  He  was,  I  heard,  a  Livornese, 
and  named  Scarselli.  Cesare  treated  him  with 
extreme  reserve  and  coldness,  and  I  followed 
his  example.  With  this  detachment — which  I 
learned  was  to  be  distributed  amongst  various 
corps  when  we  came  up  with  Nullo — we  marched 
for  that  and  the  following  day;  Cesare  being 
always  my  companion,  while  Carlino  and  Angelo 
preferred  the  society  of  the  Livornese. 

As  we  passed  the  little  villages  and  towns 
that  lay  on  our  way,  little  enthusiasm  greeted 
us ;  a  cry  of  "  Viva  f  Italia,  Viva  Garibaldi,"  was 
the  extent  of  the  welcome  we  met  with.  The 
villagers  usually  closed  their  doors,  while  the 
women  would  flaunt  a  handkerchief  from  the 
windows.  Beyond  these  cheap  manifestations, 
we  got  nothing.  The  orders  against  pillage 
were  rigid  in  the  extreme,  and  we  did  our 
utmost  to  observe  them.  Punishment,  how- 
ever, was  not  always  practicable.  The  derelict 
usually  ran  away,  and  occasionally  carried  off 
three  or  four  sympathisers  along  with  him. 
Still,  even  the  small  amount  of  discipline  we 
could  enforce,  was  a  wonderful  restraint,  and  I 
have  seen  these  famished  boys  tracking  their 


weary  way  under  a  blazing  sun,  with  the  loaded 
vines  on  each  side  of  them  untouched,  while, 
when  a  well  came  in  sight,  they  would  break 
the  ranks,  and  scramble  in  wildest  confusion  to 
wet  their  parched  lips. 

It  was  on,  I  think,  the  evening  of  the  14th 
of  August,  as  we  halted  in  a  field  of  newly-cut 
maize,  that  I  saw  the  first  soldier  of  the  royal 
army  who  had  joined  us;  he  was  a  corporal  of 
the  Bersaglieri,  and  came  into  our  lines  with 
his  brevet  of  lieutenant  in  the  front  of  his  cap, 
signed  by  General  Nicotera,  provisionally,  till 
approved  by  Garibaldi.  His  arrival  was  very 
cheering  to  us  all.  The  fellow  was  one  of  those 
plausible  rogues  whom,  even  while  you  dis- 
credit, you  listen  to.  He  said  the  whole  army 
was  coming  over  ;  that  nothing  but  Garibaldi's 
assurance  that  he  was  ready  to  open  the  campaign 
was  wanting  to  bring  all  the  royal  troops  to  our 
standard.  "A  few  of  the  old  generals,  per- 
haps," said  he,  hesitatingly,  "will  hold  back. 
La  Marmora,  Durando,  Sonnaz,  and  Cialclini, 
will  not  be  with  us,  but  we'll  have  fifty  good  as 
they,  and  promotion  will  be  all  the  quicker  for 
the  vacancies."  Amongst  the  small  sprinklings 
of  truth  that  dropped  from  him,  was  the  news 
that  General  Mella  was  four  miles  off  with  a 
strong  column  moving  on  Messina,  intending 
to  anticipate  Garibaldi's  arrival  in  that  city. 
The  prospect  of  being  recaptured  by  this  party 
imparted  to  all  his  mention  of  them  a  most 
lively  interest,  which  we  only  half  sympathised 
with.  It  was  useless  to  assure  him  that  by  his 
account  the  royal  troops  would  be  soon  all  on  our 
side ;  he  answered,  that  before  that  short  time 
might  elapse  it  might  be  all  over  with  him. 

As  we  drew  nigh  Castro  Giovanni,  we  heard 
that  Garibaldi  had  passed  three  days  before,  with 
two  strong  columns,  on  his  way  to  Messina,  and 
left  orders  that  all  the  detachments,  as  they  came 
up,  should  push  vigorously  on  to  Aderno,  where 
further  orders  would  await  them. 

Whether  acts  of  indiscipline  had  already  be- 
come more  frequent,  or,  that,  as  the  force  in- 
creased, a  stricter  rule  was  more  imperative, 
but  our  commander,  Scarselli,  proclaimed  at 
morning  parade  that  he  had  received  the  Ge- 
neral's orders  to  be  more  rigid  in  future,  and 
upon  no  plea  whatever  to  exempt  any  man  from 
the  duty  that  pertained  to  his  rank. 

"This  is  for  us,"  whispered  Cesare  to  me. 
"  The  fellow  resents  our  estrangement,  and  w:ill 
make  us  pay  for  it."  And  true  enough,  though 
hitherto  we  had  only  marched  with  the  force, 
taking  no  part  of  its  duties,  nor  joining  in  its 
drills,  we  were  now  peremptorily  ordered  to  "  fall 
in"  and  learn  our  exercise. 

Now,  Cesare  had  served  two  years  in  the 
"  Piemonte  Reale"  Lancers,  and  was  a  thorough 
soldier,  and  had  no  fancy  for  being  sent  to 
school  under  a  Jew  money-changer  from  Leg- 
horn, as  we  found  out  Scarselli  to  have  been, 
plus  the  sentence  of  a  tribunal  over  him  for 
fraudulent  bankruptcy.  My  friend  Cesare,  with 
more  zeal  than  prudence,  let  Scarselli  see 
that  he  was  familiar  with  his  history,  and  that 
he  had  not  the  slightest  intention  of  "  making 
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his  first  arms"  under  him.  The  scene  in  which 
the  altercation  occurred  was  a  stormy  one,  and 
ended  by  Scarselli  placing  two  sentries  over 
Cesare's  door,  and  despatching,  as  he  said,  an 
orderly  to  General  Garibaldi  for  instructions. 

The  next  morning,  when  we  mustered,  it  was 
found  Cesare  had  escaped — got  away,  it  was  said, 
in  the  night,  and  taken  to  the  mountains.  It 
was  only  within  the  last  few  days  that  I  found 
out  the  truth,  and  then  through  a  paragraph  in 
a  newspaper.  Scarselli,  knowing  that  Cesare  had 
served  in  the  Piemonte  Reale  Regiment,  thought 
or  hoped,  though  he  had  long  quitted  the  service, 
that  he  would  be  still  treated  as  a  deserter.  He 
therefore  bribed  two  peasants,  under  pretence 
of  assisting  him  to  escape,  to  conduct  him  to 
General  Mella's  head  -  quarters.  In  the  at- 
tempt to  destroy,  he  probably  saved  his  life,  for 
being  liberated  on  parole,  he  was  obliged  to 
return  to  his  family  at  Bergamo,  where  he  is, 
this  moment,  in  security,  and  I  hope  health. 

As  for  myself,  I  submitted  with  the  best 
grace  I  could,  and,  next  day,  mounted  guard 
over  my  Hebrew  friend.  While  he  sat  at  dinner, 
I  comforted  myself  that  we  would  soon  be  up 
with  the  main  body,  and  my  troubles  ended. 

Instead  of  marching  on  Aderno,  however,  we 
continued  more  to  the  south,  following  the  last 
steps  of  the  mountain  chain  that  descend  from 
Castro,  making  very  short  marches,  and  frequent 
drills.  At  length — it  was  on  the  evening  of 
the  seventeenth,  I  think,  just  as  we  were  cook- 
ing supper — a  mounted  orderly  rode  into  camp. 
He  was  heated  and  tired,  but  he  merely  stopped 
to  give  his  orders,  and  rode  on  his  way.  The 
drum  beat  the  assembly,  and  we  fell  in  hastily. 
The  orders  were  to  march  at  once  for  Catania, 
where  the  General  then  was.  He  had,  by  giving 
a  false  initiative  with  Menotti's  force,  drawn  off 
the  royal  army  towards  Messina,  and  then, 
taking  the  opportunity,  dashed  at  once  down 
and  entered  Catania. 


IV.   THE  CHURCH  TOWER  AT  CATANIA. 

I  HAD  not  much  time  to  admire  the  beauties 
of  Catania,  if  it  have  any.  I  only  remember 
some  narrow  tumble-down  streets,  with  a  very 
noisy  population,  waving  flags  and  handker- 
chiefs from  the  windows.  A  great  piazza,  with 
a  quaint  old  house  at  one  side,  with  two  marble 
beasts — lions  or  leopards — at  the  door,  and  a 
heavy  stone  balcony  over  them,  on  which  were 
standing  a  number  of  men  in  red  shirts,  but 
whose  appearance  bespoke  them  to  be  officers. 
They  were,  in  fact,  General  Garibaldi's  staff, 
that  being  his  head-quarters.  I  had  only  a 
glance  at  all  this,  for  we  were  marched  straight 
to  a  Capuchin  convent,  in  the  court  and  cor- 
ridors of  which  we  were  to  be  lodged  for  the 
night.  Neither  my  companions  nor  their  fare 
had  made  me  very  enthusiastic  as  to  the  enter- 
prise ;  and  although  all  around  me  was  zeal  for 
the  cause,  and  noisy  manifestation  of  devotion, 
I  sat  brooding  sadly  in  a  corner  of  a  little  crypt, 
and  wondering  how  and  why  I  had  ever  come 
there.  Some  black  bread  and  onions,  and  a  very 


diminutive  measure  of  the  sourest  wine  in  the 
world,  were  now  served  to  us  as  rations ;  but, 
sweetened  by  hunger,  and  that  uproar  which 
really  my  comrades  seemed  to  think  a  perfect 
boon  from  Heaven,  the  food  was  eaten,  and 
the  banqueters,  throwing  themselves  down,  soon, 
fell  off  to  sleep. 

Resolving  to  keep  awake — for  I  had  some 
Napoleons  about  me  and  a  watch,  temptations 
to  which  I  thought  my  companions  ought  not 
to  be  exposed — -I  lighted  a  cigar,  and  com- 
posed myself  for  a  quiet  retrospect. 

"  Who  smokes  such  good  tobacco  ?"  cried  a 
voice  from  a  short  distance.  "  There  must  be 
a  gentleman  amongst  us,  for  that  is  a  real 
Cuban." 

I  saw  a  thin  weazen-faced  little  fellow  scanning 
me  through  an  eye-glass — a  piece  of  curiosity 
which  none  around  him  shared  in,  for  they  slept 
on  unmindful  of  us  both. 

"If  you'll  come  over  here,"  said  I,  "I  have 
another  like  this  at  your  service." 

He  did  not  wait  for  a  second  invitation,  and 
was  seated  at  my  side  in  an  instant. 

"  How  is  it  that  your  face  is  so  familiar  to 
me  ?"  asked  I  of  him. 

"  Of  course  you  know  me"  said  he ;  "  and  I 
know  you.  Your  box  at  the  Opera  is  the  next 
to  the  'scene,'  and  though  you  generally  are 
moving  about,  I  have  seen  you  often  in  it." 

"  And  you — where  is  yours  ?" 

"  Mine,"  said  he,  laughing,  "  is  wherever  the 
piece  requires  me.  I  am  the  baritone  Bian- 
ciardi." 

"  So  you  are.  I  remember  you  perfectly  now : 
and  what  induced  you  to  come  here  ?" 

"  Why  not  ?  The  low  notes  were  beginning 
to  go— all  the  upper  ones  gone  many  a  day !  As 
well  die  of  a  bullet  as  sink  into  the  chorus.  Be- 
sides, if  we  do  go  to  Rome,  we,  who  can  write, 
read,  and  know  music,  must  get  high  office.  I 
count  upon  something  snug,  1  assure  you.  But 
what  in  the  name  of  wonder  brought  you  here  ?" 

"  The  cause  !"  said  I.  "  The  holy  cause  of 
Italy,  and  the  noble  cry  of  Rome  or  Death !" 

"  Noble  fiddlestick !  Signer  Principe,"  said  he. 
"  It's  all  very  well  for  these  creatures  here  to  be 
patriots,  but  you,  whose  father  has  vines  and 
olives,  and  poderes  of  maize  and  wheat,  with 
palaces  in  town  and  villas  in  the  country,  how 
are  you  to  grow  any  better  for  all  this  marching 
and  starving  ?  It  is  more  likely  we  shall  think 
you  are  too  rich  one  of  these  days,  than  not  rich 
enough — there  may  be  another  act  of  the  great 
national  drama !  Mazzini  tells  us  that  all  we 
are  doing  now  is  only  a  stage  on  the  journey,  or, 
as  he  calls  it,  a  '  mezzo  termine.5  " 

"  Listen  to  Garibaldi,  my  friend,  and  not  to 
Mazzini,"  said  I. 

"  Ah !    You  know  the  General  ?" 

"  No.     Never  saw  him." 

"  Per  bacco — how  strange  !  Well,  I'll  pre- 
sent you.  I'm  rather  a  favourite  of  his.  I'm  an 
adept  at  the  bugle,  and  have  taught  his  Bersag- 
lieri  fellows  all  the  'calls/  and  invented  a  few- 
new  ones  of  my  own.  I'll  go  with  you  in  the 
morning,  and  make  you  known  to  him." 
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I  might  possibly  have  preferred  a  more  pre- 
tentious patron,  but  I  trusted  sufficiently  in  my 
own  name  to  make  me  less  mindful  of  this  matter, 
and  so  I  agreed,  and  we  chatted  away  for  hours. 
Indeed,  he  went  on  talking  long  after  I  ceased 
to  reply,  and  his  voice  was  in  my  ears  as  I 
dropped  off  to  sleep. 

Out  of  a  very  sound  slumber  I  was  aroused  by 
the  shrill  blast  of  a  key -bugle.  It  was  my  friend 
Bianciardi  practising  close  to  my  ear,  totally 
regardless  of  the  false  alarm  he  was  creating,  and 
the  intense  state  of  confusion  he  was  causing. 
In  a  short  time,  and  a  good  deal  of  laughing,  he 
was  silenced,  and  the  drum  beat  for  morning  roll. 

"  Let  us  slip  out  of  this,"  whispered  he  to  me. 
"  It  will  never  do  for  persons  of  our  condition  to 
serve  with  the  Picciotti.  We  must  get  on  the 
staff',  or  at  least  into  Bideschini's  brigade ;  so, 
come  along,  and  I'll  show  you  the  way." 

We  were  soon  outside  the  convent,  and  tra- 
versing a  narrow  lane  called  the  Condotto,  which 
seemed  to  have  nothing  but  eating-houses  along 
each  side  of  it. 

"  What  if  we  were  to  breakfast  first  of  all  ?" 
asked  I. 

"What  if  I  hadn't  a  Carlino  to  pay  for  it?" 
said  he. 

"But  I  have,  which  is  just  as  good." 

"  Let  me  order  it,  then,"  cried  he,  eagerly. 
"  There  are  such  exquisite  things  in  these  low 
'  trattorie,'  if  people  only  knew  of  them."  I  gave 
him  full  powers,  and  sat  down  to  read  a  dirty 
little  newspaper  called  the  Pungolo.  Suddenly 
my  friend  started  up  with  the  cry  of — "  There 
goes  the  General !  there  goes  Garibaldi !" 

I  rushed  eagerly  to  the  door,  and  saw  a  group 
of  six  or  seven  men  moving  rapidly  along 
towards  a  small  piazza  where  a  church  stood. 
Bianciardi  took  my  arm,  and  we  hastened  after 
them.  By  the  time  we  gained  the  piazza  the 
others  had  reached  the  church,  and  passed  in. 
Strangely  enough,  the  custode  was  proceeding  to 
close  the  doors  after  them,  when  my  friend  came 
up ;  and,  after  a  slight  remonstrance,  and  a  very 
modest  bribe,  we  got  leave  to  follow  them. 

The  custode  simply  pointed  to  the  tower,  up 
the  stairs  of  which  they  had  gone,  and  left  us. 

I  own  I  was  not  perfectly  satisfied  with  myself 
for  thus  obtruding  on  Garibaldi's  notice  in  a 
mode  so  very  questionable.  Indeed,  I  hope 
and  believe  it  would  not  have  been  possible  for 
me  to  have  done  so  but  a  few  weeks  before ; 
but  the  last  few  days  of  my  life,  and  my  rough 
companionship,  had  done  the  work  of  years  in 
eradicating  notions  of  delicacy,  so  up  I  went, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  found  myself  one  of  a 
knot  of  people  on  the  top  of  the  church  tower, 
keenly  engaged  in  scanning  the  country  beneath, 
and  the  large  open  roadstead  that  flanks  the 
town. 

None  noticed  or  suspected  me  to  be  a  stranger, 
and  I  heard  an  animated  dispute  whether  a 
large  frigate  in  the  bay  were  the  Duke  of  Genoa, 
or  the  new  ship,  the  Stella  d'ltalia. 


"  One  thing  I'll  swear  to,"  cried  one,  "  that 
long-legged  fellow  on  the  poop-deck  is  Tolosano, 
the  late  prefect  here.  He  is  a  cousin  of  my 
own,  and  I  would  know  him  at  any  distance." 

"  That's  Mella's  force  you  see  yonder,"  said 
Garibaldi,  pointing  to  a  large  encampment  on 
the  slope  of  a  hill,  about  three  miles  off.  "  You 
see,"  added  he,  with  a  sweep  of  his  hand,  "  how 
they  hedge  us  in  by  land  and  by  sea.  What 
number  of  men  would  you  call  those  yonder, 
Cairoli?" 

"  I'd  say  less  than  two  thousand,  General." 

"  And  I  would  give  them  between  four  and 
five,"  said  Garibaldi.  "  What  do  you  say  ?" 
and  he  handed  me  his  pocket  telescope  as  he 
spoke. 

I  looked  for  an  instant,  and  then  taking  out 
my  own  glass,  I  saw  clearly  enough  that N  the 
force  was  a  large  one,  and  could  distinguish  the 
staff  officers  grouped  in  front  of  a  tent. 

"  Will  you  try  this  glass,  General  ?"  said  I, 
offering  it. 

"  Oh,  it's  plain  enough !  I  was  quite  right. 
What  a  fine  glass.  French,  isn't  it  ?" 

"  No,  sir,  English." 

"  Better  still !  By  the  way — I'm  ashamed  to 
say — I  forget  your  name,  though  I  know  your 
face  so  well." 

"  I'm  afraid  that  both  are  strangers  to  you, 
General,"  said  I.  "  I  only  left  my  home  to 
follow  you  a  few  days  ago.  I  am  'of  the  Pal- 
ledoros.'  You  may  know  of  our  family." 

"  I  made  free  with  your  father's  palace  at 
Palermo  in  '59,"  said  he,  laughing,  "  and  never 
slept  in  so  grand  a  bed  since.  I  did  my  best  to 
avoid  all  mischief  to  property,  and  I  hope 
succeeded ;  though  certain  bottles  of  wine  that 
used  to  figure  at  the  dinner-table,  made  me  sus- 
pect my  fellows  had  found  a  key  to  the  cellar. 
What  can  1  do  for  you  ?" 

"  Make  of  me  whatever  I'm  fit  for,  General." 

"  I  want  an  orderly  much,"  said  he,  ponder- 
ing. "  I  have  not  to  ask  if  you  can  ride.  The 
puzzle  will  be  how  to  mount  you.  They're 
moving  yonder ;  they're  breaking  up  camp  ;  and 
see  !  the  frigate  is  signalling  to  them.  Ay,  they 
surround  us  land  and  sea.  Land  and  sea !"  re- 
peated he,  half  mournfully  to  himself,  and  then 
turned  to  go  down. 

"  Well,"  whispered  Bianciardi,  "  what  did  he 
say  to  you  ?  Will  he  make  you  a  colonel  ?  or 
even  a  major?  and  what  have  you  got  for  me?" 

"  Beefsteaks  and  mushrooms  which  we  left 
smoking  at  the  eating-house,  and  a  flask  of 
Campo-fiprito ;  that's  all  up  to  this  time  !" 

"  Speriamo  !"  cried  he,  "  let  us  have  hope." 
And,  with  this  piece  of  philosophy,  he  stepped  out 
of  the  church,  and  hastened  off  to  breakfast. 
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CHAPTEK  III. 

THERE  was  a  pause  of  a  few  minutes,  while 
Mrs.  Lecount  opened  the  second  of  the  two 
papers  which  lay  before  her  on  the  table,  and  re- 
freshed her  memory  by  looking  it  rapidly 
through.  This  done,  she  once  more  addressed 
herself  to  Noel  Vanstone  carefully  lowering 
her  voice,  so  as  to  render  it  inaudible  to  any 
one  who  might  be  listening  in  the  passage  out- 
side. 

"  I  must  beg  your  permission,  sir,"  she  began, 
"  to  return  to  the  subject  of  your  wife.  I  do  so 
most  unwillingly ;  and  I  promise  you  that  what 
I  have  now  to  say  about  her,  shall  be  said,  for 
your  sake  and  for  mine,  in  the  fewest  words. 
What  do  we  know  of  this  woman,  Mr.  Noel- 
judging  her  by  her  own  confession  when  she  came 
to  us  in  the  character  of  Miss  Garth,  and  by  her 
own  acts  afterwards  at  Aldborough  ?  We  know 
that,  if  death  had  not  snatched  your  father  out 
of  her  reach,  she  was  ready  with  her  plot  to  rob 
him  of  the  Combe-Raven  money.  We  know  th&t 
when  you  inherited  the  money  in  your  turn,  she 
was  ready  with  her  plot  to  rob  you.  We  know 
how  she  carried  that  plot  through  to  the  end ; 
and  we  know  that  nothing  but  your  death  is 
wanted,  at  this  moment,  to  crown  her  rapacity 
and  her  deception  with  success.  We  are  sure 
of  these  things.  We  are  sure  that  she  is  young, 
bold,  and  clever — that  she  has  neither  doubts, 
scruples,  nor  pity— and  that  she  possesses  the 
personal  qualities  which  men  in  general  (quite  in- 
comprehensibly to  me  /)  are  weak  enough  to  ad- 
mire. These  are  not  fancies,  Mr.  Noel,  but  facts 
— you  know  them  as  well  as  I  do." 

He  made  a  sign  in  the  affirmative,  and  Mrs. 
Lecount  went  on : 

"  Keep  in  your  mind  what  I  have  said  of  the 
past,  sir,  and  now  look  with  me  to  the  future. 
I  hope  and  trust  you  have  a  long  life  still  before 
you ;  but  let  us,  for  the  moment  only,  suppose 
the  case  of  your  death — your  death  leaving  this 
will  behind  you,  which  gives  your  fortune  to  your 
cousin  George.  I  am  told  there  is  an  office  in 
London,  in  which  copies  of  all  wills  must  be 
kept.  Any  curious  stranger  who  chooses  to  pay 


a  shilling  for  the  privilege,  may  enter  that  office, 
and  may  read  any  will  in  the  place,  at  his  or  her 
discretion.  Do  you  see  what  I  am  coining  to, 
Mr.  Noel  ?  Your  disinherited  widow  pays  her 
shilling,  and  reads  your  will.  Your  disinherited 
widow  sees  that  the  Combe-Raven  money,  which 
lias  gone  from  your  father  to  you,  goes  next  from 
you  to  Mr.  George  Bartram.  What  is  the  certain 
end  of  that  discovery  ?  The  end  is  that  you  leave 
to  your  cousin  and  your  friend,  the  legacy  of  this 
woman's  vengeance  and  this  woman's  deceit — 
vengeance  made  more  resolute,  deceit  made  more 
devilish  than  ever  by  her  exasperation  at  her  own 
failure.  What  is  your  cousin  George  ?  He  is  a 
generous,  unsuspicious  man;  incapable  of  deceit 
himself,  and  fearing  no  deception  in  others. 
Leave  him  at  the  mercy  of  your  wife's  unscru- 
pulous fascinations  and  your  wife's  unfathomable 
deceit — and  I  see  the  end,  as  certainly  as  I  see 
you  sitting  there !  She  will  blind  his  eyes,  as 
she  blinded  yours ;  and,  in  spite  of  you,  in  spite 
of  me,  she  will  have  the  money  !" 

She  stopped ;  and  left  her  last  words  time  to 
gain  their  hold  on  his  mind.  The  circumstances 
had  been  stated  so  clearly,  the  conclusion  from 
them  had  been  so  plainly  drawn,  that  he  seized 
her  meaning  without  an  effort,  and  seized  it  at 
once. 

"I  see!"  he  said,  vindictively  clenching  his 
hands.  "  I  understand,  Lecount !  She  shan't 
have  a  farthing.  Only  tell  me  what  to  do — shall 
I  leave  it  to  the  admiral?"  He  paused,  and 
considered  a  little.  "  No,"  he  resumed ;  "  there's 
the  same  danger  in  leaving  it  to  the  admiral  that 
there  is  in  leaving  it  to  George." 

"There  is  no  danger,  Mr.  Noel,  if  you  will  take 
my  advice." 

"  What  is  your  advice  ?" 

"Follow  your  own  idea,  sir.  Take  the  pen  in 
hand  again,  and  leave  the  money  to  Admiral 
Bartram." 

He  mechanically  dipped  the  pen  in  the  ink — 
and  then  hesitated. 

"  You  shall  know  where  I  am  leading  you,  sir," 
said  Mrs.  Lecouut,  "  before  you  sign  your  will. 
In  the  mean  time,  let  us  gain  every  inch  of  ground 
we  can,  as  we  go  on.  I  want  the  will  to  be  all 
written  out  before  we  advance  a  single  step 
beyond  it.  Begin  your  third  paragraph,  Mr. 
Noel,  under  the  lines  which  leave  me  my  legacy 
of  five  thousand  pounds." 
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She  dictated  the  last  momentous  sentence  of 
the  will  (from  the  rough  draft  in  her  own  posses- 
sion) in  these  words : 

"  The  whole  residue  of  my  estate,  after  pay- 
ment of  my  burial  expenses  and  my  lawful  debts, 
I  give  and  bequeath  to  Rear-Admiral  Arthur 
Everard  Bartram,  my  Executor  aforesaid ;  to  be 
by  him  applied  to  such  uses  as  he  may  think 
fit. 

"Signed,  sealed,  and  delivered  this  third  day 
of  November,  eighteen  hundred  and  forty-seven, 
by  Noel  Vanstone,  the  within-named  testator, 
as  and  for  his  last  Will  and  Testament,  in  the 
presence  of  us " 

"Is  that  all?"  asked  Noel  Vanstone,  in 
astonishment. 

"  That  is  enough,  sir,  to  bequeath  your  fortune 
to  the  admiral ;  and,  therefore,  that  is  all.  Now 
let  us  go  back  to  the  case  which  we  have  sup- 
posed already.  Your  widow  pays  her  shilling, 
and  sees  this  will.  There  is  the  Combe-Raven 
money  left  to  Admiral  Bartram ;  with  a  declara- 
tion in  plain  words  that  it  is  his,  to  use»as  he 
likes.  When  she  sees  this,  what  does  she  do  ? 
She  sets  her  trap  for  the  admiral.  He  is  a 
bachelor,  and  he  is  an  old  man.  Who  is  to  protect 
him  against  the  arts  of  this  desperate  woman  ? 
Protect  him  yourself,  sir,  with  a  few  more  strokes 
of  that  pen  which  has  done  such  wonders  already. 
You  have  left  him  this  legacy,  in  your  will— 
which  your  wife  sees.  Take  the  legacy  away 
again,  in  a  letter — which  is  a  dead  secret  between 
the  admiral  and  you.  Put  the  will  and  the  letter 
under  one  cover,  and  place  them  in  the  admiral's 
possession,  with  your  written  directions  to  him 
to  break  the  seal  on  the  day  of  your  death.  Let 
the  will  say  what  it  says  now ;  and  let  the  letter 
(which  is  your  secret  and  his)  tell  him  the  truth. 
Say  that  in  leaving  him  your  fortune,  you  leave 
it  with  the  request  that  he  will  take  his  legacy 
with  one  hand  from  you,  and  give  it  with  the 
other  to  his  nephew  George.  Tell  him  that  your 
trust  in  this  matter  rests  solely  on  your  confi- 
dence in  his  honour,  and  on  your  belief  in  his 
affectionate  remembrance  of  your  father  and 
yourself.  You  have  known  the  admiral  since 
you  were  a  boy.  He  has  his  little  whims  and 
oddities— but  he  is  a  gentleman  from  the  crown 
of  his  head  to  the  sole  of  his  foot ;  and  lie  is 
utterly  incapable  of  proving  false  to  a  trust  in 
his  honour,  reposed  by  his  dead  friend.  Meet 
the  difficulty  boldly,  by  such  a  stratagem  as  this ; 
and  you  save  these  two  helpless  men  from  your 
wife's  snares,  one  by  means  of  the  other.  Here, 
on  one  side,  is  your  will,  which  gives  the  fortune 
to  the  admiral,  and  sets  her  plotting  accordingly. 
And  there,  on  the  other  side,  is  your  letter, 
which  privately  puts  the  money  into  the  nephew's 
hands!" 

The  malicious  dexterity  of  this  combination 
was  exactly  the  dexterity  which  Noel  Vanstone 
was  most  fit  to  appreciate.  He  tried  to  express 
his  approval  and  admiration  in  words.  Mrs. 


Lecount  held  up  her  hand  warningly,  and  closed 
his  lips. 

"  Wait,  sir,  before  you  express  your  opinion," 
she  went  on.  "Half  the  difficulty  is  all  that  we 
have  conquered  yet.  Let  us  say,  the  admiral  has 
made  the  use  of  your  legacy  which  you  have 
privately  requested  him  to  make  of  it.  Sooner 
or  later,  however  well  the  secret  may  be  kept, 
your  wife  will  discover  the  truth.  What  follows 
that  discovery  ?  She  lays  siege  to  Mr.  George. 
All  you  have  done  is  to  leave  him  the  money  by 
a  roundabout  way.  There  he  is,  after  an  interval 
of  time,  as  much  at  her  mercy  as  if  you  had 
openly  mentioned  him  in  your  will.  What  is  the 
remedy  for  this  ?  The  remedy  is  to  mislead  her, 
if  we  can,  for  the  second  time — to  set  up  an 
obstacle  between  her  and  the  money,  for  the  pro- 
tection of  your  cousin  George.  Can  you  guess 
for  yourself,  Mr.  Noel,  what  is  the  most  promis- 
ing obstacle  we  can  put  in  her  way  ?" 

He  shook  his  head.  Mrs.  Lecount  smiled,  and 
startled  him  into  close  attention  by  laying  her 
hand  on  his  arm. 

"  Put  a  Woman  in  her  way,  sir  !"  she  whis- 
pered in  her  wiliest  tones.  "  We  don't  believe  in 
that  fascinating  beauty  of  hers — whatever  you 
may  do.  Ctorlips  don't  burn  to  kiss  those  smooth 
cheeks.  Our  arms  don't  long  to  be  round  that 
supple  waist.  We  see  through  her  smiles  and  her 
graces,  and  her  stays  and  her  padding— she  can't 
fascinate  us !  Put  a  woman  in  her  way,  Mr. 
Noel !  Not  a  woman  in  my  helpless  situation, 
who  is  only  a  servant — but  a  woman  with  the  au- 
thority and  the  jealousy  of  a  Wife.  Make  it  a  con- 
dition, in  your  letter  to  the  admiral,  that  if  Mr. 
George  is  a  bachelor  at  the  time  of  your  death, 
he  shall  marry  within  a  certain  time  afterwards — 
or  he  shall  not  have  the  legacy.  Suppose  he  re- 
mains single,  in  spite  of  your  condition — who  is 
to  have  the  money  then  ?  Put  a  woman  in  your 
wife's  way,  sir,  once  more— and  leave  the  fortune, 
in  that  case,  to  the  married  sister  of  your  cousin 
George." 

She  paused.  Noel  Vanstone  again  attempted 
to  express  his  opinion;  and  again  Mrs.  Le- 
count's  hand  extinguished  him  in  silence. 

"  If  you  approve,  Mr.  Noel,"  she  said,  "  I  will 
take  your  approval  for  granted.  If  you  object, 
I  will  meet  your  objection  before  it  is  out  of 
your  mouth.  You  may  say :— Suppose  this  con- 
dition is  sufficient  to  answer  the  purpose,  why 
hide  it  in  a  private  letter  to  the  admiral  ?  Why 
not  openly  write  it  down  with  my  cousin's  name 
attached  to  it,  in  the  will  ?  Only  for  one  reason, 
sir.  Only  because  the  secret  way  is  the  sure 
way,  with  such  a  woman  as  your  wife.  The 
more  secret  you  can  keep  your  intentions,  the 
more  time  you  force  her  to  waste  in  finding  them 
out  for  herself.  That  time  which  she  loses,  is 
time  gained  from  her  treachery  by  the  admiral — 
time  gained  by  Mr.  George  (if  he  is  still  a  ba- 
chelor) for  his  undisturbed  choice  of  a  lady — 
time  gained,  for  her  own  security,  by  the  object 
of  his  choice,  who  might  otherwise  be  the  first 
object  of  your  wife's  suspicion  and  your  wife's 
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hostility.  Remember  the  bottle  we  have  dis- 
covered up-stairs;  and  keep  this  desperate 
woman  ignorant,  and  therefore  harmless,  as  long 
as  you  can.  There  is  my  advice,  Mr.  Noel,  in 
the  fewest  and  plainest  words.  What  do  you 
say,  sir  ?  Am  I  almost  as  clever  in  my  way,  as 
your  friend  Mr.  Bygrave  ?  Can  I,  too,  conspire 
a  little,  when  the  object  of  my  conspiracy  is  to 
assist  your  wishes  and  to  protect  your  friends  ?" 

Permitted  the  use  of  his  tongue  at  last,  Noel 
Vanstone's  admiration  of  Mrs.  Lecount  expressed 
itself  in  terms  precisely  similar  to  those  which 
he  had  used  on  a  former  occasion,  in  paying  his 
compliments  to  Captain  Wragge.  "What  a 
head  you  have  got !"  were  the  grateful  words 
he  had  once  spoken  to  Mrs.  Lecount's  bitterest 
enemy.  "  What  a  head  you  have  got !"  were 
the  grateful  words  which  he  now  spoke  again  to 
Mrs.  Lecount  herself.  So  do  extremes  meet ; 
and  such  is  sometimes  the  all-embracing  capacity 
of  the  approval  of  a  fool ! 

"  Allow  my  head,  sir,  to  deserve  the  compli- 
ment which  you  have  paid  to  it,"  said  Mrs.  Le- 
count. "  The  letter  to  the  admiral  is  not  written 
yet.  Your  will  there,  is  a  body  without  a  soul — 
an  Adam  without  an  Eve — until  the  letter  is 
completed,  and  laid  by  its  side.  A  little  more 
dictation  on  my  part,  a  little  more  writing  on 
yours — and  our  work  is  done.  Pardon  me. 
The  letter  will  be  longer  than  the  will — we 
must  have  larger  paper  than  the  note-paper  this 
time." 

The  writing-case  was  searched,  and  some 
letter-paper  was  found  in  it  of  the  size  required. 
Mrs.  Lecount  resumed  her  dictation ;  and  Noel 
Vanstone  resumed  his  pen. 

"  Baliol  Cottage,  Dumfries, 

"November  3rd,  1847. 
"  Private. 

"Dear  Admiral  Bartram, — When  you  open 
my  Will  (in  which  you  are  named  my  sole  exe- 
cutor), you  will  find  that  I  have  bequeathed  the 
whole  residue  of  my  estate — after  payment  of 
one  legacy  of  five  thousand  pounds — to  yourself. 
It  is  the  purpose  of  my  letter  to  tell  you  privately 
what  the  object  is  for  which  I  have  left  you  the 
fortune  which  is  now  placed  in  your  hands. 

"  I  beg  you  to  consider  this  large  legacy,  as 
intended,  under  certain  conditions,  to  be  given 
by  you  to  your  nephew  George.  If  your  nephew 
is  married  at .  the  time  of  my  death,  and  if  his 
wife  is  living,  I  request  you  to  put  him  at  once 
in  possession  of  your  legacy;  accompanying  it 
by  the  expression  of  my  desire  (which  I  am 
sure  he  will  consider  a  sacred  and  binding  obli- 
gation on  him)  that  he  will  settle  the  money  on 
his  wife,  and  on  his  children,  if  he  has  any.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  is  unmarried  at  the  time  of 
my  death,  or  if  he  is  a  widower — in  either  of  those 
cases,  I  make  it  a  condition  of  his  receiving  the 
legacy,  that  he  shall  be  married  within  the  period 
of " 

Mrs.  Lecount  laid  down  the  Draft  letter  from 


which  she  had  been  dictating  thus  far,  and  in- 
formed Noel  Vanstone  by  a  sign  that  his  pen 
might  rest. 

"  We  have  come  to  the  question  of  time,  sir," 
she  observed.  "  How  long  will  you  give  your 
cousin  to  marry,  if  he  is  single,  or  a  widower,  at 
the  time  of  your  death  ?" 

"Shall  I  give  him  a  year?"  inquired  Noel 
Vanstone. 

"  If  we  had  nothing  to  consider  but  the  inte- 
rests of  Propriety,"  said  Mrs.  Lecount,  "I 
should  say  a  year  too,  sir — especially  if  Mr. 
George  should  happen  to  be  a  widower.  But 
we  have  your  wife  to  consider,  as  well  as  the 
interests  of  Propriety.  A  year  of  delay,  between 
your  death  and  your  cousin's  marriage,  is  a  dan- 
gerously long  time  to  leave  the  disposal  of  your 
fortune  in  suspense.  Give  a  determined  woman 
a  year  to  plot  and  contrive  in,  and  there  is  no 
saying  what  she  may  not  do." 

"  Six  months  ?"  suggested  Noel  Vanstone. 

"  Six  months,  sir,"  rejoined  Mrs.  Lecount, 
"  is  the  preferable  time  of  the  two.  A  six  months' 
interval  from  the  day  of  your  death  is  enough  for 
Mr.  George.— You  look  discomposed,  sir.  What 
is  the  matter  ?" 

"  I  wish  you  wouldn't  talk  so  much  about  my 
death,"  he  broke  out  petulantly.  "  I  don't  like 
it !  I  hate  the  very  sound  of  the  word !" 

Mrs.  Lecount  smiled  resignedly,  and  referred 
to  her  Draft. 

"  I  see  the  word  '  Decease'  written  here,"  she 
remarked.  "  Perhaps,  Mr.  Noel,  you  would 
prefer  it  ?" 

"  Yes,"  he  said ;  "  I  prefer  '  Decease.'  It 
doesn't  sound  so  dreadful  as  '  Death.' " 

"  Let  us  go  on  with  the  letter,  sir." 

She  resumed  her  dictation  as  follows : 

" in  either  of  those  cases,  I  make  it 

a  condition  of  his  receiving  the  legacy,  that  he 
shall  be  married  within  the  period  of  Six 
calendar  months  from  the  day  of  my  decease 
that  the  woman  he  marries  shall  not  be  a  widow ; 
and  that  his  marriage  shall  be  a  marriage  by 
Banns,  publicly  celebrated  in  the  parish  church  of 
Ossory — where  he  has  been  known  from  his  child- 
hood, and  where  the  family  and  circumstances  of 
his  future  wife  are  likely  to  be  the  subject  of 
public  interest  and  inquiry." 

"  This,"  said  Mrs.  Lecount,  quietly  looking  up 
from  the  Draft,  "  is  to  protect  Mr.  George,  sir, 
in  case  the  same  trap  is  set  for  him,  wliich  was 
successfully  set  for  you.  She  will  not  find  her  false 
character  and  her  false  name  fit  quite  so  easily, 
next  time— no,  not  even  with  Mr.  Bygrave  to 
help  her  !  Another  dip  of  ink,  Mr.  Noel ;  let 
us  write  the  next  paragraph.  Are  you  ready  ?" 

"  Yes." 

Mrs.  Lecount  went  on : 

"  If  your  nephew  fails  to  comply  with  these 
conditions— that  is  to  say,  if,  being  either  a 
bachelor  or  a  widower  at  the  time  of  my  decease, 
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he  fails  to  marry  in  all  respects  as  I  have  here 
instructed  him  to  marry,  within  Six  calendar 
mouths  from  that  time— it  is  my  desire  that  he 
shall  not  receive  the  legacy,  or  any  part  of  it.  I 
request  you,  in  the  case  here  supposed,  to  pass 
him  over  altogether  ;  and  to  give  the  fortune  left 
you  in  my  will,  to  his  married  sister,  Mrs.  Girdle- 
stone. 

"  Having  now  put  you  in  possession  of  my 
motives  and  intentions,  I  come  to  the  next 
question  which  it  is  necessary  to  consider.  If, 
when  you  open  this  letter,  your  nephew  is  an  un- 
married man,  it  is  clearly  indispensable  that  he 
should  know  of  the  conditions  here  imposed  on 
him,  as  soon,  if  possible,  as  you  know  of  them 
yourself.  Are  you,  under  these  circumstances, 
freely  to  communicate  to  him  what  I  have  here 
written  to  you  ?  Or,  are  you  to  leave  him  under 
the  impression  that  no  such  private  expression 
of  my  wishes  as  this  is  in  existence ;  and  are  you 
to  state  all  the  conditions  relating  to  his  marriage, 
as  if  they  emanated  entirely  from  yourself? 

"  If  you  will  adopt  this  latter  alternative,  you 
will  add  one  more  to  the  many  obligations  under 
which  your  friendship  has  placed  me. 

"I  have  serious  reason  to  believe  that  the 
possession  of  my  money,  and  the  discovery  of  any 
peculiar  arrangements  relating  to  the  disposal  of 
it,  will  be  objects  (after  my  decease)  of  the  fraud 
and  conspiracy  of  an  unscrupulous  person.  I  am 
therefore  anxious— for  your  sake,  in  the  first 
place— that  no  suspicion  of  the  existence  of  this 
letter  should  be  conveyed  to  the  mind  of  the 
person  to  whom  I  allude.  And  I  am  equally 
desirous — for  Mrs.  Girdlestone's  sake,  in  the 
second  place — that  this  same  person  should  be 
entirely  ignorant  that  the  legacy  will  pass  into 
Mrs.  Girdlestone's  possession,  if  your  nephew  is 
not  married  in  the  given  time.  I  know  George's 
easy,  pliable  disposition;  I  dread  the  attempts 
that  will  be  made  to  practise  on  it ;  and  I  feel 
sure  that  the  prudent  course  will  be,  to  abstain 
from  trusting  him  with  secrets,  the  rash  revela- 
tion of  which  might  be  followed  by  serious,  and 
even  dangerous  results. 

"State  the  conditions,  therefore,  to  your 
nephew,  as  if  they  were  your  own.  Let  him 
think  they  have  been  suggested  to  your  mind  by 
the  new  responsibilities  imposed  on  you  as  a  man 
of  property,  by  your  position  in  my  will,  and  by 
your  consequent  anxiety  to  provide  for  the  per- 
petuation of  the  family  name.  If  these  reasons 
are  not  sufficient  to  satisfy  him,  there  can  be  no 
objection  to  your  referring  him,  for  any  further 
explanations  which  he  may  desire,  to  his  wed- 
ding-day. 

"I  have  done.  My  last  wishes  are  now  con- 
fided to  you,  in  implicit  reliance  on  your  honour, 
and  on  your  tender  regard  for  the  memory  of 
your  friend.  Of  the  miserable  circumstances 
which  compel  me  to  write  as  I  have  written  here, 
I  say  nothing.  You  will  hear  of  them,  if  my  life 
is  spared,  from  my  own  lips— for  you  will  be  the 
first  friend  whom  I  shall  consult  in  my  difficulty 
and  distress.  Keep  this  letter  strictly  secret, 


and  strictly  in  your  own  possession,  until  my 
requests  are  complied  with.  Let  no  human 
being  but  yourself  know  where  it  is,  on  any  pre- 
tence whatever. 

"  Believe  me,  dear  Admiral  Bartram, 
"  Affectionately  yours, 

"  NOEL  VANSTONE." 

"  Have  you  signed,  sir  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Lecount. 
"  Let  me  look  the  letter  over,  if  you  please,  before 
we  seal  it  up." 

She  read  the  letter  carefully.  In  Noel  Van- 
stone's  close,  cramped  handwriting,  it  filled  two 
pages  of  letter  paper,  and  ended  at  the  top  of  the 
third  page.  Instead  of  using  an  envelope,  Mrs. 
Lecount  folded  it,  neatly  and  securely,  in  the  old- 
fashioned  way.  She  lit  the  taper  in  the  inkstand, 
and  returned  the  letter  to  the  writer. 

"  Seal  it,  Mr.  Noel,"  she  said,  "with  your  own 
hand,  and  your  own  seal."  She  extinguished  the 
taper,  and  handed  him  the  pen  again.  "  Address 
the  letter,  sir,"  she  proceeded,  "  to  Admiral 
Bartram,  St.  Crux-in-the-Marsh,  Essex.  Now  add 
these  words,  and  sign  them,  above  the  address  : 
To  be  kept  in  your  own  possession,  and  to  be  opened 
by  yourself  only,  on  the  day  of  my  death — or 
'Decease,'  if  you  prefer  it — Noel  Vanstone. 
Have  you  done  ?  Let  me  look  at  it  again.  Quite 
right,  in  every  particular.  Accept  my  congratu- 
lations, sir.  If  your  wife  has  not  plotted  her  last 
plot  for  the  Combe-Raven  money,  it  is  not  your 
fault,  Mr.  Noel— and  not  mine !" 

Finding  his  attention  released  by  the  comple- 
tion of  the  letter,  Noel  Vanstone  reverted  at 
once  to  purely  personal  considerations.  "There 
is  my  packing-up  to  be  thought  of  now,"  he 
said.  "  I  can't  go  away  without  my  warm 
things." 

"  Excuse  me,  sir,"  rejoined  Mrs.  Lecount, 
"  there  is  the  Will  to  be  signed  first ;  and  there 
must  be  two  persons  found  to  witness  your 
signature."  She  looked  out  of  the  front  window, 
and  saw  the  carriage  waiting  at  the  door.  "  The 
coachman  will  do  for  one  of  the  witnesses,"  she 
said.  "  He  is  in  respectable  service  at  Dumfries, 
and  he  can  be  found  if  he  happens  to  be  wanted. 
We  must  have  one  of  your  own  servants,  I  sup- 
pose, for  the  other  witness.  They  are  all  de- 
testable women;  but  the  cook  is  the  least  ill- 
looking  of  the  three.  Send  for  the  cook,  sir, 
while  I  go  out  and  call  the  coachman.  When  we 
have  got  our  witnesses  here,  you  have  only  to 
speak  to  them  in  these  words : — '  I  have  a  docu- 
ment here  to  sign,  and  I  wish  you  to  write  your 
names  on  it,  as  witnesses  of  my  signature.'  No- 
thing more,  Mr.  Noel !  Say  those  few  words,  in 
your  usual  manner— and,  when  the  signing  is 
over,  I  will  see  myself  to  your  packing-up,  and 
your  warm  things." 

She  went  to  the  front  door,  and  summoned  the 
coachman  to  the  parlour.  On  her  return  she 
found  the  cook  already  in  the  room.  The  cook 
looked  mysteriously  offended,  and  stared  without 
intermission  at  Mrs.  Lecount.  In  a  minute 
more,  the  coachman — an  elderly  man — came  in. 
He  was  preceded  by  a  relishing  odour  of  whisky — 
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but  liis  head  was  Scotch;  and  nothing  but  his 
odour  betrayed  him. 

"  I  have  a  document  here  to  sign,  said  Noel 
Vanstone,  repeating  his  lesson ;  "  and  I  wish 
you  to  write  your  names  on  it,  as  witnesses  of  my 
signature." 

The  coachman  looked  at  the  will.  The  cook 
never  removed  her  eyes  from  Mrs.  Lecount. 

"  Ye'll  no  object,  sir,"  said  the  coachman,  with 
the  national  caution  showing  itself  in  every 
wrinkle  on  his  face—"  ye'll  no  object,  sir,  to  tell 
me,  first,  what  the  Doecument  may  be  ?" 

Mrs.  Lecount  interposed  before  Noel  Van- 
stone's  indignation  could  express  itself  in  words. 

"  You  must  tell  the  man,  sir,  that  this  is  your 
Will,"  she  said.  "When  he  witnesses  your 
signature,  he  can  see  as  much  for  himself,  if  he 
looks  at  the  top  of  the  page." 

"Ay,  ay,"  said  the  coachman,  looking  at  the 
top  of  the  page  immediately.  "His  last  Wull 
and  Testament.  Hech,  sirs !  there's  a  sair  con- 
fronting of  Death,  in  a  Doecument  like  yon !  A' 
flesh  is  grass,"  continued  the  coachman,  exhaling 
an  additional  puff  of  whisky,  and  looking  up 
devoutly  at  the  ceiling.  "  Tak'  those  words,  in 
connexion  with  that  other  Screepture  -.—Many 
are  ca'ad  but  few  are  chosen.  Tak'  that  again, 
in  connexion  with  Rev'lations,  Chapter  the 
First ;  verses,  One  to  Pefteen.  Lay  the  whole 
to  heart— and  what's  your  Walth,  then  ?  Dross, 
sirs!  And  your  body?  (Screepture  again.) 
Clay  for  the  potter !  And  your  life  ?  (Screep- 
ture once  more.)  The  Breeth  o'  your  Nos- 
trils !" 

The  cook  listened  as  if  the  cook  was  at  church 
— but  she  never  removed  her  eyes  from  Mrs. 
Lecount. 

"  You  had  better  sign,  sir.  This  is  apparently 
some  custom  prevalent  in  Dumfries  during  the 
transaction  of  business,"  said  Mrs.  Lecount,  re- 
signedly. "  The  man  means  well,  I  dare  say." 

She  added  those  last  words  in  a  soothing  tone, 
for  she  saw  that  Noel  Vaustone's  indignation 
was  fast  merging  into  alarm.  The  coachman's 
outburst  of  exhortation  seemed  to  have  inspired 
him  with  fear,  as  well  as  disgust. 

He  dipped  the  pen  in  the  ink,  and  signed  the 
Will  without  uttering  a  word.  The  coachman 
(descending  instantly  from  Theology  to  Business) 
watched  the  signature  with  the  most  scrupulous 
attention ;  and  signed  his  own  name  as  witness, 
with  an  implied  commentary  on  the  proceeding, 
in  the  form  of  another  puff  of  whisky,  exhaled 
through  the  medium  of  a  heavy  sigh.  The  cook 
looked  away  from  Mrs.  Lecount  with  an  effort — 
signed  her  name  in  a  violent  hurry — and  looked 
back  again  with  a  start,  as  if  she  expected  to  see 
a  loaded  pistol  (produced  in  the  interval)  iu  the 
housekeeper's  hands.  "  Thank  you !"  said  Mrs. 
Lecount,  in  her  friendliest  manner.  The  cook 
shut  up  her  lips  aggressively,  and  looked  at  her 
master.  "You  may  go !"  said  her  master,  The 
cook  coughed  contemptuously— and  went. 

"We  shan't  keep  you  long,"  said  Mrs.  Le- 
count, dismissing  the  coachman.  "In  half  an 


hour,  or  less,  we  shall  be  ready  for  the  journey 
back." 

The  coachman's  austere  countenance  relaxed 
for  the  first  time.  He  smiled  mysteriouslj',  and 
approached  Mrs.  Lecount  on  tiptoe. 

"  Ye'll  no  forget  one  thing,  my  leddy,"  he 
said,  with  the  most  ingratiating  politeness. 
"  Ye'll  no  forget  the  witnessing,  as  weel  as  the 
driving,  when  ye  pay  me  for  my  day's  wark !" 
He  laughed  with  guttural  gravity ;  and,  leaving 
his  atmosphere  behind  him,  stalked  out  of  the 
room. 

"  Lecount,"  said  Noel  Vanstone,  as  soon  as 
the  coachman  closed  the  door.  "  Did  I  hear  you 
tell  that  man  we  should  be  ready  in  half  an 
hour  ?" 

"Yes,  sir?" 

"  Are  you  blind  ?" 

He  asked  the  question  with  an  angry  stamp 
of  his  foot.  Mrs.  Lecount  looked  at  him  in 
astonishm  ent. 

"  Can't  you  see  the  brute  is  drunk  ?"  he  went 
on,  more  and  more  irritably.  "  Is  my  life  no- 
thing? Am  I  to  be  left  at  the  mercy  of  a  drunken 
coachman  ?  I  won't  trust  that  man  to  drive  me 
for  any  consideration  under  heaven  !  I'm  sur- 
prised you  could  think  of  it,  Lecount." 

"  The  man  has  been  drinking,  sir,"  said  Mrs. 
Lecount.  "  It  is  easy  to  see,  and  to  smell,  that. 
But  he  is  evidently  used  to  drinking.  If  he  is 
sober  enough  to  walk  quite  straight — which  he 
certainly  does— and  to  sign  his  name  in  an  ex- 
cellent handwriting — which  you  may  see  for 
yourself  on  the  Will — I  venture  to  think  he  is 
sober  enough  to  drive  us  to  Dumfries." 

"  Nothing  of  the  sort !  You're  a  foreigner, 
Lecount ;  you  don't  understand  these  people. 
They  drink  whisky  from  morning  to  night. 
Whisky  is  the  strongest  spirit  that's  made; 
whisky  is  notorious  for  its  effect  on  the  brain. 
I  tell  you,  I  won't  run  the  risk.  I  never  was 
driven,  and  I  never  will  be  driven,  by  anybody 
but  a  sober  man." 

"Must  I  go  back  to  Dumfries  by  myself,  sir?" 

"  And  leave  me  here  ?  Leave  me  alone  in  this 
house  after  what  has  happened  ?  How  do  I 
know  my  wife  may  not  come  back  to-night?  How 
do  I  know  her  journey  is  not  a  blind  to  mislead 
me?  Have  you  no  feeling,  Lecount?  Can  you 

leave  me,  in  my  miserable  situation ?"    He 

sank  into  a  chair  and  burst  out  crying  over  his 
own  idea,  before  he  had  completed  the  expression 
of  it  in  words.  "  Too  bad  !"  he  said,  with  his 
handkerchief  over  his  face—"  too  bad !" 

It  was  impossible  not  to  pity  him.  If  ever 
mortal  was  pitiable,  he  was  the  man.  He  had 
broken  down  at  last,  under  the  conflict  of  violent 
emotions  which  had  been  roused  in  him,  since  the 
morning.  The  effort  to  follow  Mrs.  Lecount 
along  the  mazes  of  intricate  combination  through 
which  she  had  steadily  led  the  way,  had  upheld 
him  while  that  effort  lasted :  the  moment  it  was 
at  an  end,  he  dropped.  The  coachman  had  hastened 
a  result — of  which  the  coachman  was  far  from 
being  the  cause. 
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"  You  surprise  me,  you  distress  me,  sir,"  said 
Mrs.  Lecount.  "  I  entreat  you  to  compose  your- 
self. I  will  stay  here,  if  you  wish  it,  with  plea- 
sure— I  will  stay  here  to-night,  for  your  sake. 
You  want  rest  and  quiet,  after  this  dreadful  day. 
The  coachman  shall  be  instantly  sent  away,  Mr. 
Noel.  I  will  give  him  a  note  to  the  landlord  of 
the  hotel— and  the  carriage  shall  come  back  for 
us  to-morrow  morning,  with  another  man  to 
drive  it." 

The  prospect  which  those  words  presented 
cheered  him.  He  wiped  his  eyes,  and  kissed 
Mrs.  Lecount's  hand. 

"  Yes  !"  he  said,  faintly ;  "  send  the  coachman 
away — and  you  stop  here.  You  good  creature  ! 
You  excellent  Lecount !  Send  the  drunken  brute 
away,  and  come  back  directly.  We  will  be  com- 
fortable by  the  fire,  Lecount — and  have  a  nice 
little  dinner — and  try  to  make  it  like  old  times." 
His  weak  voice  faltered ;  he  returned  to  the  fire- 
side, and  melted  into  tears  again  under  the 
pathetic  influence  of  his  own  idea. 

Mrs.  Lecount  left  him  for  a  minute  to  dismiss 
the  coachman.  When  she  returned  to  the  par- 
lour, she  found  him  with  his  hand  on  the  bell. 

"  What  do  you  want,  sir  ?"  she  asked. 

"  I  want  to  tell  the  servants  to  get  your  room 
ready,"  he  answered.  "  I  wish  to  show  you 
every  attention,  Lecount." 

"  You  are  all  kindness,  Mr.  Noel — but  wait  one 
moment.  It  may  be  well  to  have  these  papers 
put  out  of  the  way,  before  the  servant  comes  in 
again.  If  you  will  place  the  Will  and  the  Sealed 
Letter  together  in  one  envelope— and  if  you  will 
direct  it  to  the  admiral— I  will  take  care  that 
the  enclosure  so  addressed  is  safely  placed  in  his 
own  hands.  Will  you  come  to  the  table,  Mr. 
Noel,  only  for  one  moment  more  ?" 

No  !  He  was  obstinate  ;  he  refused  to  move 
from  the  fire ;  he  was  sick  and  tired  of  writing ; 
he  wished  he  had  never  been  born,  and  he  loathed 
the  sight  of  pen  and  ink.  All  Mrs.  Lecouut's 
patience,  and  all  Mrs.  Lecount's  persuasion,  were 
required  to  induce  him  to  write  the  admiral's 
address  for  the  second  time.  She  only  succeeded 
by  bringing  the  blank  envelope  to  him  upon  the 
paper-case,  and  putting  it  coaxingly  on  his  lap, 
He  grumbled,  he  even  swore,  but  he  directed  the 
envelope  at  last,  in  these  terms  :  "  To  Admiral 
Bartram,  St.  Crux-in-the-Marsh.  Favoured  by 
Mrs.  Lecount."  With  that  final  act  of  compli- 
ance, his  docility  came  to  an  end.  He  refused, 
in  the  fiercest  terms,  to  seal  the  envelope. 

There  was  no  need  to  press  this  proceeding  on 
him.  His  seal  lay  ready  on  the  table;  and  it 
mattered  nothing  whether  he  used  it,  or  whether 
a  person  in  his  confidence  used  it  for  him.  Mrs. 
Lecount  sealed  the  envelope,  with  its  two  im- 
portant enclosures  placed  safely  inside. 

She  opened  her  travelling-bag  for  the  last  time, 
and  pausing  for  a  moment  before  she  put  the 
sealed  packet  away,  looked  at  it  with  a  triumph 
too  deep  for  words.  She  smiled,  as  she  dropped 
it  into  the  bag.  Not  the  shadow  of  a  suspicion 
that  the  Will  might  contain  superfluous  phrases 


and  expressions  which  no  practical  lawyer  would 
have  used ;  not  the  vestige  of  a  doubt  whether 
the  Letter  was  quite  as  complete  a  document  as 
a  practical  lawyer  might  have  made  it,  troubled 
her  mind.  In  blind  reliance — born  of  her  hatred 
for  Magdalen  and  her  hunger  for  revenge — in 
blind  reliance  on  her  own  abilities,  and  on  her 
friend's  law,  she  trusted  the  future  implicitly  to 
the  promise  of  the  morning's  work. 

As  she  locked  her  travelling-bag,  Noel  Van- 
stone  rang  the  bell.  On  this  occasion,  the  sum- 
mons was  answered  by  Louisa. 

"  Get  the  spare  room  ready,"  said  her  master ; 
"  this  lady  will  sleep  here  to-night.  And  air  my 
warm  things ;  this  lady  and  I  are  going  away  to- 
morrow morning." 

The  civil  and  submissive  Louisa  received  her 
orders  in  sullen  silence — darted  an  angry  look  at 
her  master's  impenetrable  guest — and  left  the 
room.  The  servants  were  evidently  all  attached 
to  their  mistress's  interests,  and  were  all  of  one 
opinion  on  the  subject  of  Mrs.  Lecou.nt. 

"  That's  done !"  said  Noel  Vanstone,  with  a 
sigh  of  infinite  relief.  "  Come  and  sit  down, 
Lecount.  Let's  be  comfortable— let's  gossip  over 
the  fire." 

Mrs.  Lecount  accepted  the  invitation;  and 
drew  an  easy-chair  to  his  side.  He  took  her  hand 
with  a  confidential  tenderness,  and  held  it  in  his, 
while  the  talk  went  on.  A  stranger,  looking  in 
through  the  window,  would  have  taken  them  for 
mother  and  son ;  and  would  have  thought  to  him- 
self, "What  a  happy  home !" 

The  gossip,  led  by  Noel  Vanstone,  consisted, 
as  usual,  of  an  endless  string  of  questions,  and 
was  devoted  entirely  to  the  subject  of  himself 
and  his  future  prospects.  Where  would  Lecount 
take  him  to,  when  they  went  away  the  next 
morning?  Why  to  London?  Why  should  he 
be  left  in  London,  wliile  Lecount  went  on  to  St. 
Crux  to  give  the  admiral  the  Letter  and  the  Will  ? 
Because  his  wife  might  follow  him,  if  he  went  to 
the  admiral's?  Well,  there  was  something  in 
that.  And  because  he  ought  to  be  safely  con- 
cealed from  her,  in  some  comfortable  lodging, 
near  Mr.  Loscombe  ?  Why  near  Mr.  Loscombe  ? 
Ah,  yes,  to  be  sure— to  know  what  the  law  would 
do  to  help  him.  Would  the  law  set  him  free  from 
the  Wretch  who  had  deceived  him  ?  How  tire- 
some of  Lecount  not  to  know !  Would  the  law 
say  he  had  gone  and  married  himself  a  second 
time,  because  he  had  been  living  with  the  Wretch, 
like  husband  and  wife,  in  Scotland  ?  Anything 
that  publicly  assumed  to  be  a  marriage,  was  a 
marriage  (he  had  heard)  in  Scotland  ?  How  ex- 
cessively tiresome  of  Lecount  to  sit  there,  and 
say  she  knew  nothing  about  it !  Was  he  to  stay 
long  in  London,  by  himself,  with  nobody  but 
Mr.  Loscombe  to  speak  to?  Would  Lecount 
come  back  to  him,  as  soon  as  she  had  put  those 
important  papers  in  the  admiral's  own  hands  ? 
Would  Lecount  consider  herself  still  in  his  ser- 
vice ?  The  good  Lecount !  the  excellent  Lecount ! 
And,  after  all  the  law -business  was  over — what 
then  ?  Why  not  leave  this  horrid  England,  and 
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go  abroad  again  ?  Why  not  go  to  Prance,  to  some 
cheap  place,  near  Paris?  Say  Versailles?  say 
St.  Germain  ?  In  a  nice  little  French  house — 
cheap  ?  With  a  nice  French  bonne  to  cook — who 
wouldn't  waste  his  substance  in  the  grease-pot  ? 
"With  a  nice  little  garden — where  he  could  work 
himself,  and  get  health,  and  save  the  expense  of 
keeping  a  gardener  ?  It  wasn't  a  bad  idea  ?  And 
it  seemed  to  promise  well  for  the  future — didn't 
it,  Lecount  ? 

So  he  ran  on — the  poor,  weak  creature !  the 
abject,  miserable  little  man ! 

As  the  darkness  gathered,  at  the  close  of  the 
short  November  day,  he  began  to  grow  drowsy 
— his  ceaseless  questions  came  to  an  end  at  last 
— he  fell  asleep.  The  wind  outside  sang  its 
mournful  winter-song ;  the  tramp  of  passing 
footsteps,  the  roll  of  passing  wheels  on  the  road, 
ceased  in  dreary  silence.  He  slept  on  quietly. 
The  firelight  rose  and  fell  on  his  wizen  little  face, 
and  his  nerveless  drooping  hands.  Mrs.  Lecount 
had  not  pitied  him  yet.  She  began  to  pity  him, 
now.  Her  point  was  gained ;  her  interest  in  his 
will  was  secured ;  he  had  put  his  future  life,  of 
his  own-  accord,  under  her  fostering  care— the 
fire  was  comfortable;  the  circumstances  were 
favourable  to  the  growth  of  Christian  feeling. 
"  Poor  wretch !"  said  Mrs.  Lecouut,  looking  at 
him  with  a  grave  compassion — "  Poor  wretch !" 

te  dinner-hour  roused  him.  He  was  cheerful 
mer ;  he  reverted  to  the  idea  of  the  cheap 
little  house  in  France ;  he  smirked  and  simpered ; 
and  talked  French  to  Mrs.  Lecount,  wliile  the 
housemaid  and  Louisa  waited,  turn  and  turn 
about,  under  protest.  When  dinner  was  over, 
he  returned  to  his  comfortable  chair  before  the 
fire,  and  Mrs.  Lecount  followed  him.  He  re- 
sumed the  conversation— which  meant,  in  his 
case,  repeating  his  questions.  But  he  was  not 
so  quick  and  ready  with  them,  as  he  had  been 
earlier  in  the  day.  They  began  to  flag— they 
continued,  at  longer  and  longer  intervals — they 
ceased  altogether.  Towards  nine  o'clock  he  fell 
asleep  again. 

It  was  not  a  quiet  sleep  this  time.  He  mut- 
tered, and  ground  his  teeth,  and  rolled  his  head 
from  side  to  side  of  the  chair.  Mrs.  Lecount 
purposely  made  noise  enough  to  rouse  him.  He 
woke  with  a  vacant  eye,  and  a  flushed  cheek. 
He  walked  about  the  room  restlessly,  with  a  new 
idea  in  his  mind — the  idea  of  writing  a  terrible 
letter ;  a  letter  of  eternal  farewell  to  his  wife. 
How  was  it  to  be  written  ?  In  what  language 
should  he  express  his  feelings  ?  The  powers  of 
Shakespeare  himself  would  be  unequal  to  the 
emergency  !  He  had  been  the  victim  of  an  out- 
rage entirely  without  parallel.  A  wretch  had 
crept  into  his  bosom  !  A  viper  had  hidden  her- 
self at  his  fireside !  Where  could  words  be 
found  to  brand  her  with  the  infamy  she  deserved  ? 
He  stopped,  with  a  suffocating  sense  in  him  of 
his  own  impotent  rage— he  stopped,  and  shook 
his  fist  tremulously  in  the  empty  air. 

Mrs.  Lecount  interfered  with  an  energy  and  a 
resolution  inspired  by  serious  alarm.  After  the 


heavy  strain  that  had  been  laid  on  his  weakness 
already,  such  an  outbreak  of  passionate  agitation 
as  was  now  bursting  from  him,  might  be  the  de- 
struction of  his  rest  that  night,  and  of  his  strength 
to  travel  the  next  day.  With  infinite  difficulty, 
with  endless  promises  to  return  to  the  subject, 
and  to  advise  him  about  it  in  the  morning,  she 
prevailed  on  him,  at  last,  to  go  up-stairs  and 
compose  himself  for  the  night.  She  gave  him 
her  arm  to  assist  him.  On  the  way  up-stairs,  his 
attention,  to  her  great  relief,  became  suddenly 
absorbed  by  a  new  fancy.  He  remembered  a 
certain  warm  and  comforting  mixture  of  wine, 
egg,  sugar,  and  spices,  which  she  had  often  been 
accustomed  to  make  for  him,  in  former  times ; 
and  which  he  thought  he  should  relish  exceed- 
ingly, before  he  went  to  bed.  Mrs.  Lecount 
helped  him  on  with  his  dressing-gown — then 
went  down  stairs  again,  to  make  his  warm  drink 
for  him  at  the  parlour  fire. 

She  rang  the  bell,  and  ordered  the  necessary 
ingredients  for  the  mixture,  in  Noel  Vans  tone's 
name.  The  servants,  with  the  small  ingenious 
malice  of  their  race,  brought  up  the  materials, 
one  by  one,  and  kept  her  waiting  for  each  of  them 
as  long  as  possible.  She  had  got  the  saucepan, 
and  the  spoon,  and  the  tumbler,  and  the  nutmeg- 
grater,  and  the  wine — but  not  the  egg,  the  sugar, 
or  the  spices — when  she  heard  him  above,  walking 
backwards  and  forwards  noisily  in  his  room; 
exciting  himself  on  the  old  subject  again,  beyond 
all  doubt. 

She  went  up-stairs  once  more ;  but  he  was  too 
quick  for  her — he  heard  her  outside  the  door ; 
and  when  she  opened  it,  she  found  him  in  his 
chair,  with  his  back  cunningly  turned  towards 
her.  Knowing  him  too  well,  to  attempt  any  re- 
monstrance, she  merely  announced  the  speedy 
arrival  of  the  warm  drink,  and  turned  to  leave 
the  room.  On  her  way  out,  she  noticed  a  table 
in  a  corner,  with  an  inkstand  and  a  paper-case  on 
it,  and  tried,  without  attracting  his  attention,  to 
take  the  writing  materials  away.  He  was  too 
quick-  for  her  again.  He  asked  angrily,  if  she 
doubted  his  promise.  She  put  the  writing  ma- 
terials back  on  the  table,  for  fear  of  offending 
him,  and  left  the  room. 

In  half  an  hour  more,  the  mixture  was  ready. 
She  carried  it  up  to  him,  foaming  and  fragrant, 
in  a  large  tumbler.  "He  will  sleep  after  this," 
she  thought  to  herself,  as  she  opened  the  door ; 
"  I  have  made  it  stronger  than  usual,  on  pur- 
pose." 

He  had  changed  his  place.  He  was  sitting  at 
the  table  in  the  corner — still  with  his  back  to  her 
— writing.  This  time,  his  quick  ears  had  not 
served  him.  This  time,  she  had  caught  him  in 
the  fact. 

"Oh,  Mr.  Noel!  Mr.  Noel!"  she  said,  re- 
proachfully, "  what  is  your  promise  worth  ?" 

He  made  no  answer.  He  was  sitting  with  his 
left  elbow  on  the  table,  and  with  his  head  resting 
on  his  left  hand.  His  right  hand  lay  back  on  the 
paper,  with  the  pen  lying  loose  in  it.  "  Your 
drink,  Mr.  Noel,"  she  said  in  a  kinder  tone, 
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feeling  unwilling  to  offend  him.  He  took  no 
notice  of  her. 

She  went  to  the  table,  to  rouse  him.  Was  he 
deep  in  thought  ? 

He  was  dead. 

THE  END  OF  THE  FIFTH  SCENE. 


WHAT  WILL  OUR  GRANDSONS  EAT  ? 

WHAT  will  our  grandsons  eat  ?  Divers  things, 
doubtless,  not  eaten  by  us,  as  we  also  have  en- 
larged and  improved  upon  the  diet  of  our  grand- 
fathers. Englishmen  a  generation  or  two  hence 
may,  for  example,  eat  eland  and  yam,  as  com- 
monly as  beef  and  greens.  When  the  first 
dinner  of  the  British  Acclimatisation  Society 
was  lately  held  at  Willis's  rooms,  one  hundred 
diners  were  assembled,  and  divers  speculative 
eatables  were  introduced.  There  being  only  one 
quart  of  birds'-nest  soup,  the  stewards  were 
enabled  to  give  a  taste,  and  a  taste  only,  to 
every  member  of  the  company ;  but  the  gela- 
tinous quality  thereof  was  pronounced  excellent. 
The  supply  of  Japanese  trepang  or  sea-slug  was 
not  more  abundant,  and  had  but  a  sluggish  re- 
ception. The  kangaroo  ham  was  too  salt  and 
tough.  We  must,  therefore,  console  ourselves, 
and  dispense  with  these  rarities  in  our  English 
cuisine.  But,  after  all,  the  society  cares  little 
for  mere  curiosities.  Leaving  to  zoological 
gardens  the  exhibition  of  rare  animals,  and  to 
hot-houses  the  rearing  of  rare  plants,  its  ambi- 
tion is  to  bring  to  England  animals  and  ve- 
getables which  can  be  naturalised  and  made  to 
contribute  to  our  want  s.  We  have  discussed  this 
heretofore.*  It  has  already  introduced  the  prairie 
grouse  from  North  America,  a  new  variety  of 
turkey  from  Honduras,  and  the  excellent  Chinese 
sheep  that  breed  twice  a  year.  It  has  intro- 
duced the  Chinese  yam,  highly  applauded  at 
the  dinner,  very  much  like  good  mashed  po- 
tatoes, and  this  is  a  plant  which  has  taken  so 
kindly  to  our  English  earth,  that  it  is  not  easy, 
when  it  lias  once  struck,  to  remove  its  roots.  It 
has  succeeded  in  bringing  to  this  country  the 
Bombyx  Cynthia  silkworms,  which  were  found  to 
thrive  on  the  allanthus,  a  plant  flourishing  al- 
most everywhere,  and  of  which  a  specimen  may 
be  seen  any  day  in  St.  James's-square.  Lord 
Bacon  early  declared  that  heat  and  cold  were  the 
hands  of  nature.  The  hands  clasp  in  England. 
A  visitor  to  our  Zoological  Gardens  is  struck 
by  the  singular  capacity  with  which  groups  of 
beings  individually  natives  of  climates  different 
from  each  other,  and  in  some  respects  essen- 
tially dissimilar  to  our  own,  become  reconciled 
to  alternations  of  temperature.  We  have  now 
the  bird  of  paradise  of  Central  America  breath- 
ing the  same  atmosphere  as  the  ostrich  of 
Central  Africa,  the  Polar  bear  existing  under 
the  same  sun  as  the  tiger  of  Bengal,  and  the 
bower  bird  of  Australia  a  near  neighbour  to 
the  bearded  vulture  of  Algiers.  Acclimatisation, 
though  not  undertaken  systematically,  is,  ot 
course,  but  an  old  custom  of  civilisation.  The 
turkey,  a  bird  in  which  our  interest  n 


*  See  "Acclimatisation,"  page  492,  volume  v. 


deepens  as  Christmas  is  seen  growing  on  us 
from  afar,  was  introduced  into  Europe  by  the 
Spaniards,  from  the  high  regions  of  Mexico,  after 
the  subjugation  of  that  territory.  It  was  said  by 
Benjamin  Franklin,  that  the  wild  turkey,  which 
is  truly  a  national  bird,  indigenous  to  the  soil, 
and  not  found  beyond  the  limits  of  the  conti- 
nent, ought,  after  the  example  of  the  Gallic 
cock,  to  have  been  the  national  emblem  of 
Northern  America.  The  traveller  who  has  seen 
the  wild  cock  of  the  wilderness  gleaming  with 
bright  and  golden  plumage,  tinted  with  the 
varieties  of  blue,  violet,  and  green,  broken  by 
the  deep  black  bands  and  metallic  lustre  of  the 
feathers,  looks  with  disdain  upon  the  con- 

eited  gobbler  of  our  homesteads.    The  wild 

ocks  are  the  sentinels  of  the  forest : 

On  the  top 

Of  yon  mangolia,  the  loud  turkey's  voice 
Is  heralding  the  dawn,  from  tree  to  tree 
Extends  the  wakening  watch  note,  far  and  wide, 
Till  the  whole  woodlands  echo  in  the  cry.  * 

A  bird  so  capable  of  European  naturalisation 
soon  found  its  way  into  England,  and  although 
the  wild  beauty  of  the  bird  is  gone,  we  have 
reason  to  be  content  with  a  native  born  and 
reared  in  Norfolk,  as  an  example  of  what  accli- 
matisation can  effect. 

The  peacock  was  a  bird  of  India,  originally 
brought  to  Macedon  by  the  soldiers  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  and  afterwards  distributed  in  the 
course  of  their  conquests  by  the  Romans.  The 
pheasant,  also  of  Eastern  origin,  and  origin- 
ally restricted  to  the  Asiatic  continent,  was 
first  brought  from  Asia  Minor,  but  its  hardy 
constitution  has  fitted  it  for  almost  every 
country.  The  earliest  mention  of  the  bird  in 
England  is  in  the  reign  of  our  first  Edward,  but 
it  has  become  a  settled  denizen  of  our  woods, 
and  a  general  delicacy  on  our  tables.  The  par- 
tridge is  said  by  some  to  have  originally  been  a 
visitor  from  Egypt  and  the  Barbary  coast,  but 
the  red-legged  bird  is  a  modern  introduction  from 
France,  and  to  the  regret  of  many  has  become 
only  too  plentiful  in  some  preserves,  and  too 
completely  acclimatised.  It  persecutes  our  na- 
tive breed,  which  is  better  both  for  the  sports- 
man and  the  table,  while  by  its  determined 
running  it  does  what  it  can  to  spoil  the  best- 
trained  pointer.  The  guinea-fowl,  as  its  name 
announces,  is  a  native  of  the  Guinea  coast,  but 
its  noisy  presence  in  our  farm-yards,  and  its  in- 
troduction at  certain  seasons  at  our  entertain- 
ments, show  how  completely  it  has  made  itself 
at  home.  Even  the  favourite  cage-songster  of 
our  homes — the  canary-finch  —  did  not  visit 
England  until  the  sixteenth  century,  and  its  first 
introduction  into  Europe  was  remarkable.  A 
vessel,  with  a  few  of  the  birds  on  board,  was 
wrecked  on  the  Italian  coast,  opposite  the  island 
of  Elba,  where  some  of  them  having  escaped 
found  a  refuge,  and,  the  climate  proving  favour- 
able, their  number  increased.  From  that  parent 
stock  it  is  believed  that  all  our  domesticated 
warblers  have  sprung,  and  they  have  been  long 
considered  members  of  our  families.  But  to 
go  back  to  eatables,  let  venison  bear  witness  to 
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the  good  things  that  maycome  of  acclimatisation. 
Although  the  red  deer  are  indigenous  in  our 
forests,  and  were  once  numerous,  they  have  long 
ceased  to  be  valued  amongst  the  requirements 
of  modern  luxury.  The  beautiful  fallow  deer, 
the  type  of  the  palmated  or  platycene  group,  the 
denizen  of  our  parks,  was  brought  to  England 
from  the  South  of  Europe,  into  which  it  is  be- 
lieved to  have  been  originally  introduced  from 
Western  Africa,  and  in  these  warmer  climates  it 
attains  a  larger  size  than  with  us  in  its  semi- 
domesticated  state. 

Fish,  too,  has  been  acclimatised,  and  although 
neither  the  exact  period  when,  nor  the  parti- 
cular country  whence,  the  carp  was  first  brought 
to  England  very  distinctly  appears,  they  are 
mentioned  as  dainties  in  1496,  and  in  the  privy 
purse  expenses  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  in  1532, 
we  find  entries  of  rewards  to  persons  for  "  bring- 
ing carps  to  the  king."  Experiments  so  early 
and  so  successful,  in  which  the  several  quarters 
of  the  globe  have  been  contributories  to  our  en- 
joyments in  fish,  flesh,  and  fowl,  encourage  us 
to  hope  that,  with  vastly  increased  opportunities, 
and  direct  attention  to  the  subject,  we  may,  by 
judicious  selection,  obtain  other  aids  comforts 
and  luxuries,  hereafter  to  be  prized. 

The  horse  is  supposed  to  have  been  indige- 
nous in  almost  every  country,  yet  in  no  animal 
are  the  effects  of  acclimatisation  more  striking 
than  in  the  horses  of  an  English  racing  stud. 
When  Caesar  landed  on  the  coast  of  Kent,  he 
was  heroically  received  by  the  mounted  warriors 
and  war-chariots  of  the  ancient  Britons,  but  it 
is  believed  that  the  Romans  imported  a  valuable 
breed  into  England.  The  chroniclers  tell  us 
that  our  Anglo-Saxon  sovereigns  brought  from 
Germany,  horses  formed  both  for  endurance  and 
for  speed,  while  the  Normans  were  proud  of  the 
noble  chargers,  often  of  Spanish  origin,  that  bore 
them  and  their  weighty  armour.  Richard  Cceur 
de  Lion  failed  in  an  attempt  to  bring  to  Eng- 
land two  steeds  of  Eastern  birth,  which,  during 
the  Crusades,  he  had  bought  at  Cyprus  ;  and  his 
worthless  brother  John  had  recourse  to  Flanders 
for  their  heavy  breed.  The  marriage  of  an 
English  queen  with  a  Spanish  prince,  enabled 
the  nobility  in  the  reign  of  Mary  to  procure 
some  fine  Andalusian  horses.  The  barb,  or  steed 
of  the  desert,  has  been  in  all  ages  celebrated  for 
its  speed,  its  endurance,  and  its  beauty,  and  we 
can  trace  back  Eastern  blood  to  the  reign  of 
James  the  First.  The  celebrated  Darley  Ara- 
bian, bred  in  the  deserts  of  Palmyra,  became,  in 
the  days  of  Anne,  the  progenitor  of  our  renowned 
racing  stock,  and  was  the  founder  of  the  Eclipse 
family.  The  Godolphin  Arabian,  purchased 
from  under  a  cart  in  Paris,  afterwards  contri- 
buted to  the  celebrity  of  the  English  racing 
stud,  traceable  from  son  to  sire  to  Arabian  or 
barb  ancestry.  While  the  English  blood-horse 
is  superior  in  symmetry,  strength,  and  speed 
to  every  other  animal  of  the  race  on  earth,  the 
changes  in  colour  and  condition,  which  excite 
our  admiration  during  the  warmth  of  the  summer 
months,  betray,  like  other  children  of  the  sun, 
his  Eastern  origin.  The  wealthy  brewers  and 


distillers  pride  themselves  on  displaying  the 
splendid  horses  under  their  drays,  exceeding  all 
others  in  stature,  power,  and  massiveness.  These 
magnificent  animals  are  unquestionably  not  in- 
digenous, the  large  heavy  horses  of  Flanders 
and  of  Normandy  having  been  acclimatised  for 
their  production. 

For  fruits  and  vegetables  we  are  still  more 
indebted  to  the  introduction  of  good  things  oat 
of  other  lands.  The  vine  followed  the  Greeks, 
the  wheat  the  Romans,  the  cotton  the  Arabs,  and 
the  potato  the  English.  The  Romans  brought 
the  cabbage  in  the  train  of  their  conquests,  and 
although  the  wild  apple  is  a  native  of  England, 
it  is  believed  that  we  also  owe  to  the  Romans 
the  cultivated  fruit.  The  cherry  was  brought 
to  Italy  by  the  Roman  general  Lucullus,  73  A.C., 
from  the  Asiatic  town  Cerasus,  in  Pontus,  from 
which  the  name  is  derived,  and  we  obtained  that 
favourite  fruit  from  our  invaders.  Lydgate,  the 
monk,  who  in  his  poem  London  Lickpenny,  de- 
scribes his  passing  through  London  in  1415, 
tells  us  that  he  heard  them  "  cry  straberys  ripe 
and  cherryes  on  the  ryse ;"  that  is,  cherries  on 
twigs,  a  fashion  not  yet  out  of  date.  The  peach 
came  direct  from  Persia  to  Rome,  in  the  reign 
of  Claudius,  but  was  unknown  in  England  until 
about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century ;  and 
the  apricot,  a  native  of  the  East,  was  procured 
from  Italy  by  Wolfe,  a  French  priest,  who  was 
gardener  to  Henry  the  Eighth.  Hops  were 
first  brought  from  the  Netherlands  in  1524,  and 
the  City  of  London  early  petitioned  parliament 
against  their  use,  on  the  ground  that  "  they 
would  spoil  the  taste  of  drink  and  endanger  the 
people."  Although  forbidden  by  an  act  of 
James  the  First,  our  ales  have  acquired  the 
appellation  of  the  wines  of  England.  The  bean 
came  originally  from  the  East,  but  was  probably 
cultivated  in  England  by  the  Romans ;  the  kid- 
ney bean  is  a  native  of  India,  and  was  first 
grown  in  this  country  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 
The  pea  is  a  native  of  Southern  Europe,  and 
although  early  reared  in  England,  Fuller  tells  us 
that  in  Elizabeth's  reign  green  peas  were  brought 
from  Holland,  and  were  "  fit  dainties  for  ladies, 
they  came  so  far  and  cost  so  dear."  The  onion 
is  supposed  to  have  been  a  native  of  Spain,  the 
leek  of  Switzerland,  and  the  eschalot  of  Pales- 
tine, found  originally,  as  its  name  imports,  near 
Ascalon.  The  radish  and  the  endive  are  natives 
of  China ;  parsley  is  from  Sardinia,  the  artichoke 
from  Southern  Europe,  brocoli  from  Cyprus,  the 
walnut  from  Persia.  These  were  all  introduced 
in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  the  red  beet  is 
first  mentioned  in  the  days  of  the  Common- 
wealth. To  the  adventurous  spirit  of  enterprise 
which  distinguished  the  Elizabethan  age,  we 
also  owe  the  potato,  which  was  imported  from 
Virginia  by  Raleigh,  when  a  favourite  of  his 
royal  mistress,  on  his  return  from  that  colony. 
An  ancient  ballad  records  its  arrival : 

The    famed    "Walter   Raleigh,    Queen   Bess's   own 

knight, 
Brought  here  from  Virginia  the  root  of  delight. 

Crabbe,  in  his  homely  but   nervous  rhymes, 
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describes  potatoes  as  "  those  round  balls  of 
farinaceous  food,"  but  they  were  destined  in 
after  days  to  acquire,  at  least  for  a  time  in  Ire- 
land, the  appellation  of  the  "  root  of  all  evil." 
The  spot  near  Youghal,  where  they  were  first 
planted  in  these  islands,  on  the  estate  which  Sir 
Walter  had  acquired  by  the  forfeiture  of  the 
Earl  of  Desmond,  one  of  the  Geraldines,  is  still 
poinl  ed  out  to  the  stranger,  and  tradition  declares 
that  the  early  knowledge  of  their  value  came  by 
accident.  Sir  Walter  having  directed  his  gardener 
to  gather  some  of  the  plants  for  his  table,  the 
valueless  seed-apples  which  had  been  produced 
from  the  blossoms  were  accordingly  presented 
to  Raleigh,  who,  on  tasting  the  supposed  sample 
of  fine  American  fruit,  immediately  commanded 
the  gardener  to  dig  out  and  throw  the  worthless 
weeds  away.  In  this  operation  the  roots  were 
subsequently  found  in  high  perfection,  and  the 
discovery  must  have  attracted  notice,  for  we 
find  potatoes  mentioned  twice  in  Shakespeare. 
Falstaff  in  the  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  ex- 
claims :  "Let  the  sky  rain  potatoes!"  and  in 
Troilus  and  Cressida,  Thersites  in  the  Grecian 
camp  before  Troy — certainly  a  strange  ana- 
chronism—complains of  the  devil  luxury,  with 
"  his  potato  finger."  Asparagus  probably  was 
brought  from  Western  Europe,  for  many  of  the 
steppes  of  Southern  Russia  are  covered  with  the 
wild  plant,  which  is  there  eaten  as  grass  by 
horses  and  cattle.  Lettuce  and  celery,  also 
acclimatised  vegetables,  are  in  their  present 
state  of  perfection  striking  examples  of  the  in- 
fluence of  culture  :  while  the  pine-apple  and  the 
melon,  productions  of  the  tropics,  are  by  the 
artificial  aid  of  glass  so  reared  in  England  as 
to  become  more  delicious  than  they  are  in  their 
own  lands.  The  Jerusalem  artichoke  is  a  native 
of  Brazil,  but  the  plant  having  the  habit  of  the 
sunflower,  the  name  is  a  strange  corruption  of 
Girasol,  from  the  Italian  words  "girare,"  to 
turn,  and  "  sol,"  the  sun,  to  turn  to  the  sun, 
and  the  blunder  is  well  clinched  in  modern 
cookery,  when  out  of  Jerusalem  artichokes  is 
made  Palestine  soup. 

So  much  for  what  we  have  received.  For 
what  we  are  going  to  receive  let  us  now  show 
ourselves  thankful.  The  eland  antelope  is  the 
finest  specimen  of  the  deer  kind  which  the  land 
of  antelopes,  Southern  Africa,  has  as  yet  sup- 
plied. But  the  eland  is  no  longer  exclusively 
African.  The  travelled  sportsmen  who  had 
revelled  amidst  the  wild  herds  of  Caffraria  were 
loud  in  praising  the  venison,  and  the  trials  we 
have  as  yet  had  of  the  haunches  justify  report. 
Sir  Cornwall  Harris,  in  delight,  assures  us  that 
"  the  venison  fairly  melts  in  the  mouth,  and  as 
for  the  brisket,  it  is  absolutely  a  cut  for  a 
monarch."  The  eland  has  been  already  suc- 
cessfully acclimatised  in  our  parks,  and  its  im- 
posing size— for  it  frequently  attains  the  height 
of  nineteen  hands,  and  weight  of  from  fifteen 
hundred  to  two  thousand  pounds — makes  it  an 
object  of  real  economic  interest.  It  has  proved 
itself  capable  of  enduring  all  the  vicissitudes  of 
our  climate,  breeds  freely  in  confinement,  and 
requires  little  more  care  than  is  usually  bestowed 


on  valuable  cattle.  This  noble  animal  promises 
to  become  a  permanent  inhabitant,  and  while 
some  day  delighting  epicures  by  the  splendour 
of  its  cheap  venison — 

The  haunch  is  a  picture  for  painters  to  study, 
The  fat  is  so  white,  and  the  lean  is  so  ruddy — 

may  by  its  strength  and  speed,  if  the  agricultural 
machines  do  not  make  an  end  of  the  use  of 
animal  strength  as  a  moving  power,  come  into 
harness  on  our  farms.  The  Impeyan  pheasant 
of  the  Himalaya,  perhaps,  from  its  size  and  the 
richness  of  its  plumage,  the  most  splendid  of  all 
birds,  has  proved  itself  by  endurance  of  con- 
finement, and  by  breeding  in  this  country  under 
that  disadvantage,  able  to  bear  the  rigours  of 
our  winters  and  adapt  itself  as  a  mountain-bird 
to  the  northern  forests  of  our  island.  The  black- 
necked  swan  of  Chili  has  recently  produced  in 
England  young  and  healthy  cygnets,  and  these 
noble  birds,  brilliant  in  the  contrast  of  velvet 
black  and  snowy-white  with  coral  bills,  are  des- 
tined to  add  graceful  and  interesting  ornaments 
to  our  rivers  and  our  lakes.  The  mandarin 
duck,  so  highly  prized  in  China  that  it  was  with 
extreme  difficulty  that  a  few  pairs  could  be  pro- 
cured for  England,  will  soon  be  a  natural  mem- 
ber of  our  poultry-yards.  There  are  no  true 
partridges  in  America,  but  their  absence  is  amply 
supplied  by  a  numerous  family  of  which  the  Ca- 
lifornian  colin  is  the  most  prized,  and,  as  it 
breeds  freely  in  England,  we  anticipate  that  we 
shall  yet  see  it  established  as  one  of  our  favourite 
game  birds. 

Our  own  Australian  dependencies  have  already 
transmitted  to  us  new  and  remarkable  varieties  : 
the  black  swan,  considered  by  the  Romans  an 
impossibility,  has  been  long  naturalised,  and  we 
have  lately  received  a  fine  bird,  between  a  swan 
and  a  goose,  known  as  the  white  swan  goose, 
which  thrives  in  confinement.  The  satin  bower 
birds  of  Australia  have  been  successfully  accli- 
matised, and  may  be  seen  at  the  Regent's  Park 
weaving  with  consummate  decorative  skill  from 
twigs,  feathers,  shells,  and  other  simple  ma- 
terials, their  arbour-like  galleries  and  over-arched 
avenues,  through  which  they  pursue  each  other, 
Professor  Owen,  in  a  recent  publication,  ob- 
serves that  the  female,  like  our  magpie, 
builds  the  nest  in  the  concealment  of  a  tree, 
and  suggests  that  the  propensity  of  our  native 
pilferer  to  carry  off  glittering  objects  may  be 
the  remnant  of  a  similar  bower-building  and 
ornamental  instinct,  although  in  the  case  of  our 
magpie  circumstances  have  restrained  to  neces- 
saries the  indulgence  of  its  taste.  The  brush 
turkey  of  Australia,  or,  as  the  colonists  term 
this  extraordinary  bird,  the  talegalla,  has  been 
naturalised  in  our  Zoological  Gardens,  and  is  an 
object  of  extreme  curiosity,  from  the  singular 
manner  in  which  the  reproduction  of  its  family 
is  effected  by  mound-raising.  The  birds  raise 
a  mound  of  earth,  leaves,  grass,  and  other  vege- 
table materials,  capable,  by  fermentation,  of  creat- 
ing and  retaining  heat.  In  this  the  eggs  are  de- 
posited, and,  being  buried  carefully,  are  watched 
by  the  birds  until  the  youngsters,  fully  matured, 
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issue  forth,  strong  and  feathered,  so  as  to  be 
capable  of  flight  on  the  third  day  after  their 
birth.  The  male  bird  is  the  principal  director 
of  this  singular  process  of  incubation.  He  heaps 
the  mound  together  by  a  scraping  motion  of  his 
powerful  feet,  and  as  soon  as  it  has  been  raised 
to  the  height  of  about  four  feet,  both  birds  con- 
trive to  reduce  it  to  an  even  surface,  then  scoop 
a  hollow  in  the  middle,  and  in  due  time  the  eggs 
are  arranged,  about  fifteen  inches  deep,  in  a  circle 
at  regular  intervals,  with  the  smaller  end  of  the 
egg  downwards.  The  male  bird  also  watches 
the  temperature  of  this  natural  oven.  A  hole 
is  left  to  admit  air  to  the  eggs,  and  on  hot  days 
they  are  nearly  uncovered  two  or  three  times 
between  morning  and  evening.  In  about  a 
month  all  this  care  is  rewarded.  After  breaking 
the  egg,  the  young  bird  makes  no  effort  to  come 
out,  until  the  second  day — and  even  then,  in  the 
afternoon,  instead  of  seeking  shelter  under  the 
wings  of  its  mother,  it  returns  to  its  first  home, 
and  is  carefully  covered  up  by  the  assiduous 
parents,  but  at  a  less  depth  than  the  original 
circle  of  eggs.  On  the  third  day,  the  nestling, 
which  may  be  said  to  spring  from  mother  earth, 
is  capable  of  flight.  This  fowl,  the  turkey  of 
Australia,  is  a  shy  bird,  roosting  in  trees.  The 
average  weight  of  the  egg,  the  shell  of  which 
is  very  thin,  is  about  eight  ounces ;  the  weight 
of  the  male  bird  is  about  four  pounds  and  a 
half,  and  the  flesh  is  said  to  be  very  delicate, 
tender,  and  juicy.  We  may  all  heartily  wish, 
for  our  own  sakes,  great  success  to  the  English 
Acclimatisation  Society.  Animated  by  some- 
thing of  its  own  spirit,  a  single  English  noble- 
man, the  late  Earl  of  Derby,  once  indulged  in 
the  costly  luxury  of  sustaining  at  his  seat  at 
Knowsley,  at  his  own  expense,  no  less  than 
fifteen  hundred  animals.  Public  co-operation 
can  do,  in  a  matter  of  this  kind,  more,  and  at 
far  less  cost,  than  the  most  enlightened  private 
generosity,  working  alone.  With  the  advantage 
her  vast  territories  afford,  it  would  be  a  reproach 
to  Great  Britain  were  we  to  permit  ourselves  to 
be  surpassed  by  the  efforts  of  the  rival  Societe 
d'Acclimatation  at  their  new  and  splendid  gar- 
dens in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  at  Paris. 

At  any  rate  we  have  one  colony  determined 
that  if  the  mother  country  be  too  well  content 
with  her  natural  and  acquired  wealth,  she,  with 
a  broad  new  region  to  stock  as  well  as  people, 
will  apply  in  the  directest  manner  science  and 
system  to  the  achievement  of  that  which  has 
been  in  the  old  country  hitherto  the  work  of 
time,  and  taste,  and  chance.  France  herself  is 
rivalled  by  Australia  in  energy  of  regard  for  the 
work  of  acclimatisation. 

In  the  month  of  February,  1861,  Mr.  Edward 
Wilson  (a  man  well  known  as  an  indefatigable, 
untiring  worker)  announced  a  meeting  of  gentle- 
men in  Melbourne  to  consider  the  propriety  of 
establishing  a  society  in  Victoria.  They  met  at 
the  Mechanics'  Institution,  and  the  result  was 
that  a  provisional  committee  was  named,  which, 
as  the  society  grew,  changed  into  a  permanent 
council,  with  the  governor,  Sir  Henry  Barkly, 
as  patron,  Mr.  Edward  Wilson  as  president,  Dr. 


Mueller  the  far-famed  botanist  as  vice-presi- 
dent, while  the  duties  of  hon.  treasurer  were 
kindly  undertaken  by  Mr.  T.  J.  Sumner  (of 
Greci,  Sumner,  and  Co.),  and  those  of  hon. 
secretary  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Archer,  the  registrar- 
general.  The  council  consisted  of  fourteen 
other  members,  warm  friends  of  the  cause.  A 
secretary  and  collector  were  appointed,  and  this 
society  was  fairly  set  a-going. 

Not  content  to  rest  here,  in  August,  1861,  Mr. 
Wilson  visited  Sydney,  and  while  there  inaugu- 
rated the  Acclimatisation  Society  of  New  South 
Wales,  which  society  is  also  now  in  a  flourishing 
condition.  Again,  in  January,  1862,  Mr.  Wilson 
paid  a  visit  to  Hobart  Town,  and  succeeded  in 
establishing  an  Acclimatisation  Society  of  Tas- 
mania, while  one  has  spontaneously  sprung 
into  existence  at  Auckland,  under  the  name 
of  the  Acclimatisation  Society  of  New  Zea- 
land. Now  for  some  of  the  results.  With 
the  exception  of  the  Victorian  one,  all 
these  societies  are  yet  too  young  for  us  to  pre- 
dict with  any  certainty  as  to  their  chances  of 
success,  and  even  with  this  one  the  experiments 
are  nearly  all  in  their  infancy ;  still,  something 
has  been  done.  All  the  Australian  colonies  are 
great  sufferers  from  the  want  of  soft-billed  birds 
to  destroy  the  teeming  insect  life  which  is 
nourished  in  the  crops,  often  to  their  entire  de- 
struction; therefore  the  society  set  about  in- 
troducing, and  has  succeeded  in  introducing 
in  sufficient  numbers  as  to  make  their  perma- 
nent establishment  only  a  question  of  time,  the 
thrush,  blackbird,  skylark,  linnet,  starling,  gold- 
finch, and  chaffinch.  Unfortunately,  the  sparrow, 
the  most  useful  of  the  whole  (which  we  in  Eng- 
land are  wickedly  destroying  only  bitterly  to 
repent  it  at  some  future  day),  perished  on  the 
voyage,  but,  nothing  discouraged,  the  society 
mean  to  try  again.  Among  larger  birds,  the 
gold  and  silver  pheasant,  the  English  pheasant 
and  partridge,  and  the  Californian  quail,  have  not 
only  been  introduced,  but  have  bred  freely : 
while  the  curassow,  that  magnificent  South 
American  bird,  seems  likely  to  become  perma- 
nently added  to  the  Australian  poultry  -  yard. 
In  mammalia,  the  acclimatisation  of  the 
camel,  the  Alpine,  and  the  fallow  deer,  is 
proceeding  rapidly,  and  we  see  by  the  columns 
of  the  Yeoman  (a  weekly  paper  intimately 
connected  with  the  Victorian  Society)  that 
the  colonial  secretary  of  Natal  has  offered  to 
forward  to  Victoria,  elands,  hartebeests,  buffa- 
loes, and  ostriches,  in  exchange  for  some  of  the 
alpacas.  The  greatest  difficulty  in  the  way,  is  the 
want  of  direct  communication  between  Aus- 
tralia and  Natal.  At  present  the  animals  would 
have  to  be  transhipped  at  the  Mauritius,  and 
possibly  have  to  wait  there  for  weeks  for  a 
favourable  opportunity  of  being  forwarded. 
The  tediousness  of  this  route  is  very  fatal ;  as  a 
proof  of  which,  we  may  mention  that  out  of  seven 
ostriches  shipped  from  the  Cape,  only  one  reached 
Melbourne  alive.  Should  this  difficulty  be  sur- 
mounted, and  a  herd  of  elands  be  landed  in 
Australia,  we  have  no  doubt,  from  the  fineness  of 
the  climate,  they  would  as  readily  live  and  in- 
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crease  as  in  their  native  country.  In  addition 
to  this,  her  Majesty  has  presented  the  society 
with  some  roebucks,  and  these  are,  we  believe, 
on  their  way  to  their  new  homes. 

In  fish,  of  course  the  great  desire  is  to  get 
possession  of  the  salmon,  but  hitherto  every 
effort  has  failed ;  though,  while  we  write,  a  fur- 
ther attempt,  at  an  expense  of  over  two  thousand 
pounds,  is  being  made — such  expense  being  de- 
frayed by  money  specially  voted  for  the  purpose 
by  the  Tasmanian  and  Victorian  parliaments. 
Dace,  roach,  carp,  tench,  and  gold  and  silver 
fish,  do  exist,  and  are  increasing ;  but  at  present 
it  is  too  soon  to  say  with  what  rapidity. 

The  government  of  Victoria  have  made  over 
to  the  Acclimatisation  Society,  for  their  use,  the 
Royal  Park— a  fine  piece  of  timbered  grass  land 
lying  on  the  north  side  of  Melbourne— and  the 
work  of  fencing  and  providing  accommodation 
for  the  animals  and  birds  is  making  rapid  pro- 
gress. 

In  exchange  for  what  Australia  is  trying  to 
introduce  from  other  countries,  hardly  a.  ship 
leaves  her  shores  but  takes  some  native  animals 
to  foreign  countries ;  and  although  the  idea  may 
seem  absurd  to  an  Englishman  of  ever  really 
establishing  in  Europe  such  an  animal  as  the 
kangaroo  or  the  walloby,  yet  any  one  who  has 
tasted  kangaroo  tail  soup,  or  dined  off  a  slice  of 
roasted  haunch,  or  stayed  his  hunger  with  a 
steak— we  are  admonished  to  say  nothing  for 
the  salted  ham— would  look  forward  to  such  a 
chance  with  pleasure. 

When  we  look  at  the  broad  lauds  of  Australia, 
well  grassed  and  well  watered,  and  think  of  the 
comparatively  little  animal  life  is  indigenous 
to  the  soil,  we  cannot  but  feel  that  the  Acclima- 
tisation Societies  of  the  Antipodes  have  a  noble 
work  before  them — a  work  of  which  we  may 
not  see  the  fruits,  but  which  shall,  if  it  succeed, 
make  Australia  a  far  happier  and  greater  land 
than  she  is  now.  And  so  we  heartily  wish  the 
Australians  and  their  Society,  together  with 
ourselves,  God  speed ! 


ALEXANDRIA  OLD  AND  NEW. 

AT  Alexandria,  very  near  the  house  in  which 
I  passed  a  winter,  lived  a  French  physician,  an 
agreeable  and  very  intelligent  man,  who  held 
an  important  post  in  the  Institut  Egyptien. 
Learned  also  in  antiquities  was  Dr.  S.,  and  most 
evenings,  when  his  day's  work  was  done,  might 
his  pale  clever  face,  and  his  French  curly- 
brimmed  hat,  surmounting  his  huge  white  mas- 
sive-headed donkey,  be  seen  crossing  the  patch 
of  desert  between  the  city  and  the  remains  of 
ancient  Alexandria,  Greek  and  Roman,  that 
border  the  coast  in  the  direction  of  Ramlegh. 

Very  precious  relics  had  he  collected  in  his 
solitary  excursions,  especially  as  the  Arab 
fellahs  employed  in  excavations  knew  where  to 
apply  for  a  certain  purchaser  of  whatever  objects 
of  value  or  curiosity  they  might  find,  and  they 
generally  gave  him  the  choice  and  the  refusal  of 
their  discoveries. 


He  had  also  a  large  collection  of  antique 
skulls,  taken  from  the  vast  necropolis,  which 
forms  an  important  portion  of  the  Greek  remains 
of  the  great  city — skulls  in  a  more  or  less  per- 
fect condition,  but,  in  most  cases,  bearing  the 
pure  Caucasian  stamp,  often  in  its  highest  deve- 
lopment. 

I  had  long  been  anxious  to  visit  at  leisure 
this  supereminently  classic  ground,  over  which 
a  ride  on  horseback  had  already  greatly  stimu- 
lated my  interest  and  curiosity,  and  knowing 
how  admirable  a  cicerone  would  be  found  in  Dr. 
S.,  I  made  interest  with  him  to  take  me  there. 

Some  others  of  our  friends  agreed  to  join  the 
party,  and  one  fine  afternoon  we  started,  a 
cavalcade  of  six  on  donkeys,  headed  by  the 
doctor  on  his  milk-white  asinine  charger,  and 
attended  by  two  or  three  Arab  donkey-boys, 
prodding  the  beasts  behind  to  keep  them  at  the 
shuffling  trot  which  is  their  usual  pace. 

Soon  we  were  out  of  the  city,  and  striking 
across  the  desert  sands  towards  our  destination. 
The  weather  was  delicious,  neither  hot  nor  cold; 
the  sea-breeze  swept  athwart  the  broad  open 
space,  bringing  a  sense  of  refreshing  and  in- 
vigoration  delightful  to  feel.  We  were  all  in 
gay  spirits,  and  the  small  incidents  and  acci- 
dents of  the  route,  inseparable  from  the  conduct 
of  a  troop  of  donkeys,  for  the  most  part  carry- 
ing riders  not  much  accustomed  to  such  a  mode 
of  locomotion,  only  formed  fresh  food  for  "jest 
and  youthful  jollity." 

My  donkey,  borrowed  from  an  acquaintance, 
and  no  vulgar  street-donkey,  was  a  very  hand- 
some, well-bred,  well-broke  beast,  with  housings 
of  a  gorgeous  description,  so  that  I  got  on 
smoothly  enough,  but  some  others  of  the  party 
were  less  fortunate.  It  seemed  that  the  doctor's 
ass,  generally  accustomed  to  go  alone,  was  apt, 
when  in  the  company  of  his  fellows,  to  be  seized 
with  hostile  dispositions  towards  them,  on  which 
occasions,  as  the  brute  was  as  strong  as  an  ele- 
phant and  as  dogged  as  a  mule,  no  means  of  se- 
curing peace  were  to  be  found  but  in  diverting 
his  attention  and  expending  his  energies  by  a 
brief  gallop. 

Accordingly,  very  often  in  the  midst  of  a  most 
interesting  conversation,  the  doctor,  who  was 
on  the  qui  vive  for  the  first  symptoms  of  such 
demonstrations,  would  suddenly  strike  his  spurs 
into  the  beast's  sides,  administer  a  sounding 
whack  of  his  cane  on  its  head,  and  shoot  ahead 
into  the  desert  at  full  gallop,  perform  a  series  of 
wheels,  curvets,  and  meanderings,  then  return, 
and,  without  remark  or  comment,  resume  the 
thread  of  his  discourse  exactly  where  he  had 
broken  it. 

Presently  we  came  to  the  bank  of  a  steep  ra- 
vine ;  at  the  bottom  flowed  a  green  and  sluggish 
stream,  most  unternpting  to  sight  and  smell, 
and  on  the  opposite  shore  rose  an  Arab  village, 
with  its  mud-huts,  dogs,  goats,  fowls,  and  half- 
naked  children,  and  its  perpetual  atmosphere  of 
peat  smoke,  by  far  the  most  wholesome  and 
savoury  of  the  odours  in  which  those  dens  are 
rich. 

Along  the  side  of  this  ravine,  by  a  narrow 
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footpath,  wholly  unprotected,  and  of  steep 
descent,  lay  our  way.  Some  of  the  party,  mis- 
trustful of  their  donkeys'  fore-legs,  and  not 
relishing  the  notion  of  a  roll  iuto  the  slimy  cur- 
rent below,  an  event  which  a  false  step  would 
render  almost  inevitable,  dismounted ;  but  the 
doctor,  confident  that  here,  at  least,  his  palfrey 
was  to  be  trusted,  boldly  led  the  way,  and  I  and 
one  or  two  others  followed,  still  mounted,  down 
to  where  a  rude  bridge  crossed  the  water,  and 
up  a  yet  steeper  ascent  to  the  top  of  the  other 
bank,  where  we  waited  until  rejoined  by  the 
walkers.  Of  course  then  came  the  usual  salutation 
of  barks,  snarls,  and  howls  from  the  troop  of  vil- 
lage dogs  that  had  followed  our  course  along 
the  bank  of  the  stream  for  the  sole  satisfac- 
tion of  displaying  these  marks  of  ferocity— a 
ferocity  so  allied  with  their  usual  cowardice, 
that  of  the  stones  with  which  we  acknowledged 
their  greetings  only  one  went  far  enough  to 
reach  its  aim,  and  set  the  beast  off  yelping  with 
its  tail  between  its  legs.  A  few  children,  too, 
arrived  with  the  usual  "  Meskeen,  ya  sit,  back- 
sheesh,  backsheesh  !"  —  a  beggar,  0  lady,  a 
gift !  The  appeals,  however,  were  unanswered, 
and  we  proceeded  over  the  sands,  bound  firm 
and  close  in  most  places  by  a  thin  burnt 
scattered  herbage,  and  by  one  or  two  sorts  of 
creeping  plants,  lying  close  to  the  soil,  clasping 
it  with  fibrous  fingers,  and  displaying  little 
yellow  and  purple  tufty  blossoms,  till  we  reached 
the  remains,  very  distinctly  visible  by  its  flint 
borders,  of  the  ancient  Roman  road,  leading 
from  the  coast  inland.  A  few  paces  further  on, 
we  reached  the  excavations  which  are  gradually 
laying  bare  the  site  of  the  great  city,  the  rival  of 
Rome,  with  her  temples,  and  her  palaces,  and  her 
vast  necropolis,  where,  by  a  strange  contradiction, 
the  resting-places  and  remains  of  the  dead  are 
in  a  far  more  perfect  and  recognisable  condition 
than  the  most  magnificent  dwellings  and  resorts 
of  the  living. 

And  this  was  ancient  Alexandria  !  A  great 
mound  of  sand,  cut  in  parts  into  pits  and 
hollows,  with  narrow  perilous  paths  between 
them,  by  Arab  fellahs,  in  the  hope  of  finding 
buried  treasures,  or  to  take  the  fragments  of 
marble — white,  green,  and  grey — the  blocks  of 
granite  and  red  porphyry,  the  portions  of  fluted 
columns,  the  capitals  of  acanthus-crowned  pil- 
lars, to  build  their  miserable  huts,  or  to  be 
burned  for  lime ! 

At  the  mouth  of  a  newly-opened  tomb  we  dis- 
mounted, and,  looking  in,  found  it  contained 
the  uncoffined  remains  of  two  bodies.  I  very 
much  wished  to  bring  away  the  skulls,  which, 
as  they  lay,  seemed  quite  perfect  ;  but,  on 
bringing  them  out,  they  crumbled  to  pieces  in 
our  hands. 

All  around  were  tombs  ;  some  half  open  and 
perfectly  preserving  their  shape,  and  even  the 
firm  unbroken  texture  of  their  interior  walls ; 
some  fallen  in;  some  filled  and  covered  with 
sand,  bones,  and  fragments  of  granite  and  stone 
dur?  out  in  excavating. 

The  Arabs  have  a  great  objection  to  touching 
the  remains  of  the  dead,  by  which,  being  un- 


clean, they  are  defiled,  and  when  they  come 
upon  them,  either  leave  them  in  the  tombs,  or 
dig  them  into  the  sand  with  all  expedition. 

Lying  in  one  of  the  pits  was  a  splendid 
granite  sarcophagus,  very  large  and  deep,  quite 
intact,  and  with  all  its  edges  and  the  carvings 
on  its  sides  as  fresh  and  sharp  as  if  the  chisel 
had  been  but  recently  employed  on  them.  How 
I  longed  to  possess  that  wonderful  coffin  !  What 
barbarism  it  seemed  to  leave  it  there,  knowing 
that  almost  infallibly  its  fate  would  be  to  be 
broken  up,  and  its  fragments  embedded  in  mud 
for  the  walls  of  a  hut  no  better  than  a  pigsty, 
or  burnt  for  what  lime  could  be  made  from 
them. 

Perhaps  its  great  size  and  hardness  (certainly 
not  its  interest  or  beauty)  may  preserve  it  from 
Arab  greed  till  some  one  with  my  desire,  and 
with  something  very  far  beyond  my  means,  may 
secure  it  for  some  collection,  public  or  private. 

Leaving  the  hollows,  we,  carefully  threading 
our  way,  passed  in  single  file  along  the  crumbling 
paths  that  intersect  them,  and  reached  the 
highest  part  of  the  mound,  beneath  which  still 
lies  buried  the  greater  part  of  this  portion  of 
the  Greek  capital.  On  the  brink  of  one  of  the 
deepest  excavations  we  paused  to  look  around. 

Below,  in  tiers,  along  the  wall-like  sides  of 
the  pit,  yawned  the  niches  where  were  deposited 
the  skeletons  of  old  Hellens,  the  very  forms 
of  whose  white  crumbling  skulls  showed  how 
perfect  had  been  the  type  of  the  race  that  had 
served  as  models  for  the  works  their  own  hands 
have  transmitted  to  us. 

Two  thousand  years  ago — more  than  two 
thousand  years  ago — lived  those  men  and  those 
women  whose  bones  we  now  looked  on  and 
handled ! 

Two  thousand  years  ! 

Around  us,  spurned  by  the  feet  of  asses,  lay 
portions  of  marble  pavement,  pearl-grey,  deli- 
cately veined,  carved  into  radiated  and  geome- 
trical patterns,  smooth  and  polished.  Acanthus- 
leaves,  white  and  of  glistening  grain,  each  leaf- 
let rough  and  sharp,  struck  out  boldly  without 
pattern,  by  an  artistic  hand,  whose  chisel-marks 
were  still  clear  and  crisp ;  pieces  of  red  por- 
phyry, white  speckled,  presenting  here  a  smooth 
and  still  slightly  polished  surface,  there  a  rougher 
side,  to  whicn  yet  adhered  portions  of  the 
cement  that  had  united  it  to  its  sister  block  in 
the  inner  wall,  probably,  of  a  palace. 

And  beyond  all,  the  yet  older,  the  unchanged 
and  unchanging  sea,  its  dark  waters  moaning  on 
a  low  rock-scattered  coast,  beneath  a  heavy 
lowering  purple  sky,  streaked  here  and  there 
with  the  lurid  red  of  a  sun  that  had  gone  down 
in  anger. 

I  bore  away  specimens  of  all  the  fragments  I 
have  described,  and  of  some  others  as  well,  and 
they  now  remind  me,  seldom  without  a  sigh,  of 
that  wondrous  evening  in  the  dead  and  buried 
city,  whose  age  it  is  difiicult  to  realise  in  gazing 
on  some  of  its  relics. 

Before  I  left  Alexandria,  Dr.  S.  made  up 
for  my  disappointment  in  the  matter  of  the 
skulls,  by  giving  me  one  he  had  found  at  the  ne- 
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cropolis  in  perfect  preservation,  except  with 
the  usual  absence  of  the  lower  jaw.  The  shape 
is  singularly  beautiful  and  finely  organised.  It 
is  small,  and  such  teeth  as  remain  are  white  and 
perfectly  sound,  leading  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  is  the  skull  of  a  woman,  quite  young,  yet 
arrived  at  early  womanhood,  from  the  fact  that 
one  of  the  wisdom-teeth  is  cut,  and  the  other 
just  piercing  the  bone  of  the  gum.  In  addition 
to  the  beautifully-balanced  form  of  the  skull,  the 
shape  of  the  orbits  of  the  eyes,  the  shortness  of 
the  upper  lip,  and  the  general  delicacy  of  the 
modelling  even  of  the  bones  of  the  face,  are 
suggestive  of  loveliness,  and  as  the  white 
smooth  softly-rounded  cranium  of  my  Greek 
beauty,  as  I  am  persuaded  she  was,  reposes  on  a 
shelf  in  my  sanctum  between  those  of  a  man  of 
these  days,  of  fair  ordinary  development,  and  of 
an  idiot,  frontless  and  hideous,  one  sees,  not 
without  surprise,  how  great  is  the  folly  of  the 
old  saying  that  beauty  is  only  skin  deep. 

Some  of  the  party  being  fatigued,  proceeded 
the  shortest  way  home,  but  Dr.  S.  having  men- 
tioned some  interesting  Roman  remains  along 
the  coast,  which  there  would  be  just  light 
enough  to  see,  the  rest  of  us  decided  on  that 
route. 

The  beach  here  is  narrow,  covered  with  ledges 
of  sharp  rocks  difficult  to  pick  one's  way  among, 
and  bounded  landward  by  frowning  rugged  dark 
cliffs,  and  in  some  places  by  giant  fragments  of 
Roman  masonry,  some  standing,  some  fallen, 
but  holding  together  in  vast  blocks  as  though 
nothing  less  than  the  crack  of  doom  could 
crumble  them.  These  are  chiefly  the  ruins  of 
baths ;  the  remains  of  the  passage  from  the 
buildings  down  to  the  water  is  still  visible,  and 
faintly  gleaming  through  the  waves  may  be  seen 
the  white  marble  pavement  on  which  the 
luxurious  bathers  trod. 

And  now  we  had  seen  all,  and  the  rapid  twi- 
light was  merging  into  darkness,  and  quite  silent 
we  went  our  way  homeward  by  the  moaning 
sea.  Suddenly  a  scarlet  flash  rent  the  blacken- 
ing horizon,  and  a  low  sullen  reverberation  came 
across  the  sea. 

It  was  the  evening  gun  from  the  fort  built 
'  out  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour.  We  were  amid 
civilisation  again.  Will  the  sound  of  the  cannon 
be  considered  emblematic  of  civilisation  at  the 
end  of  a  third  thousand  of  years  ?  A  climb  up 
a  bank,  a  short  ride  across  a  patch  of  desert, 
and  we  were  once  more  in  the  streets  of  modern 
Alexandria,  with  its  new  ruins,  its  dilapidated 
dwellings,  its  dogs,  its  dirt,  and  its  festivities. 
To  one  of  these  festivities  I  went  in  the  even- 
ing. What  a  contrast  it  presented  to  our  morn- 
ing excursion ! 

We  started  about  ten  o'clock,  and,  once  out 
of  the  town,  found  ourselves  in  the  midst  of  a 
tide  of  carriages  all  flowing  in  the  same  direc- 
tion— many  of  them  preceded  by  sa'ises,  running 
Arab  grooms,  carrying  meschals* — towards  the 


*  A  sort  of  torch,  consisting  of  an  iron  basket 
filled  with  some  resinous  compound,  borne  on  the  top 
of  a  pole. 


villa  of  Count  X ,  the  founder  of  the  feast, 

who  lived  a  little  way  out  of  Alexandria,  on  the 
banks  of  the  canal.  The  effect  was  strangely 
picturesque.  Through  the  black  night,  which 
was  pitch  dark,  would  come  dashing  by  the  fly- 
ing figure  with  its  swarthy  face  and  white  gar- 
ments, brought  out  strongly  by  the  red  light  of 
the  flaring  meschal,  scattering  flakes  of  fire  as 
it  passed  ;  and  again  the  darkness  swallowed  it 
up  and  it  was  gone,  though  the  dancing  torch 
and  its  fiery  wake  marked  its  course  through 
the  obscurity. 

A  night  drive  out  of  the  town  is  not  unattended 
with  danger,  from  the  infamous  condition  of  the 
roads,  the  wholly  unprotected  state  of  the  bor- 
ders of  the  canal — the  cause  of  many  accidents 
— and  the  mode  of  driving  of  Arab  arrabagees, 
or  coachmen,  who  have  a  liberal  easy  sort  of 
fashion  of  giving  their  horses  the  run  of  both 
sides  of  the  road  and  the  middle  of  the  road,  and 
who,  in  return,  claim  neither  as  a  right  when 
passing  or  meeting  other  vehicles,  but  leave  it  to 
Allah  to  decide  whether  a  collision  shall  or  shall 
not  result. 

Some  of  the  Alexandrians  add  to  these  risks 
that  of  robbers,  but  this  peril  seemed  to  me 
imaginary,  though  the  fear  of  it  kept  some  of 
the  guests  away.  I  may  state,  however,  that 
most  of  the  invited  were  Greeks. 

Arrived  at  the  gate  of  the  garden,  in  the 
midst  of  which  the  house  stood,  the  usual  scene 
of  confusion  attendant  upon  any  approach  to  a 
throng  of  carriages  awaited  us.  No  Arab,  whe- 
ther mounted  or  on  foot,  has  the  remotest  idea 
of  getting  out  of  the  way,  and  no  blue-liveried 
policeman  is  here  to  compel  him  to  get  out  of  the 
way.  The  dire  and  hopeless  crush  and  cram  and 
aimless  excitement  that  ensue  may  be  imagined. 
Horses  plunge,  carriages  crash,  arrabagees  flog 
shriek  and  swear,  saises  dash  about  frantically, 
tugging  at  the  heads  of  the  fiery  little  Arabs, 
and  making  matters  worse  by  scattering  flames 
from  their  meschals  among  the  crowd.  At  last, 
chiefly  by  dint  of  the  coolness  of  our  English 
coachman,  we  get  safely  landed,  and  one  step 
within  the  precincts  of  the  garden  changes  the 
whole  scene. 

The  early  December  night  is  as  mild  and  sweet 
as  a  June  night  in  England,  and  through  its  so- 
lemn gloom  rise  up  the  rich  odours  of  unknown 
flowers.  The  sky-blue  mansion,  showing  only 
its  broad  facade,  its  columned  terrace  to  which 
you  mount  by  broad  easy  flights  of  carpeted 
stairs,  and  its  large  lighted  windows,  looks  like 
an  Italian  palace.  Under  the  portico  stand  a 
group  of  gentlemen  in  ball  costume  and  bare- 
headed, two  of  whom,  though  strangers  to  us, 
bow,  and  offer  us  their  arms,  which  we  ("  we" 
are  ladies),  of  course,  accept.  We  are  led  into  the 
vast  hall,  where  they  take  off  our  cloaks,  and 
where  we  are  presented  with  bouquets  of  roses, 
scented  geranium,  double  joenquils,  and  myrtle. 
Then,  repeating  the  bows,  they  return  to  their 
posts.  These  gentlemen  are  a  kind  of  stewards 
of  the  fete — generally  relations,  or  it  may  be  in- 
timate friends  of  the  host,  and  deputed  by  him 
to  perform  this  ceremony ;  which  appeared  to  me 
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a  very  graceful  and  courteous  one,  and  which  is 
extended  to  all  ladies,  whether  attended  by  a 
cavalier  or  not. 

The  reception-rooms,  of  which  there  seemed 
to  be  at  least  six  or  seven,  were  all  on  the  ground 
floor,  and  most  of  them  were  of  splendid  propor- 
tions ;  the  floors  were  made  of  a  sort  of  coarse 
scagliola,  in  patterns,  and  some  of  the  walls  and 
ceilings  were  rather  prettily  painted.  A  profusion 
of  brilliant  Egyptian  flowers  in  great  vases  added 
much  to  the  gaiety  of  the  coup  d'ceil ;  but,  con- 
spicuous among  all,  blazed  whole  branches  of 
the  gorgeous  pointsetias,  which  in  the  count's 
garden  were  particularly  fine. 

This  fete  was  especially  interesting  to  me,  as 
being  composed  almost  exclusively  of  the  foreign 
society  of  Alexandria,  and  notably  of  the  Le- 
vantine element,  which  English  people  have  but 
few  opportunities  of  encountering.  With  the 
exception  of  our  consul-general,  his  secretary, 
and  one  or  two  others,  beside  our  own  party  of 
three,  I  believe  there  were  no  English  present. 
Having  paid  our  respects  to  the  mistress  of  the 
house,  we  were  placed  on  a  sofa  at  the  upper  end 
of  the  chief  reception-room.  As  dancing  had 
hardly  commenced,  we  had  time  to  look  about  us, 
and  to  note  the  guests  who  were  still  flocking  in, 
and  the  ladies  ranged  in  a  circle  round  the  room. 
These,  to  my  disappointment,  all  wore  ordinary 
European  costume,  which  was  neither  fresh,  nor 
in  good  taste,  nor  gracefully  worn ;  the  only 
exception  was  in  the  instance  of  one  little  very 
old  lady  who  sat  in  a  bundle  in  the  corner ;  in 
such  a  bundle  that  you  could  hardly  tell  in  what 
fashion  her  dark  silk  dress  was  made,  and  could 
only  distinguish  that  her  head  was  covered  with 
the  silken  skull-cap,  bound  round,  turban-wise, 
with  a  small  handkerchief,  that  forms  the  ordi- 
nary Levantine  head-dress.  But  the  younger 
women,  when  full  dressed,  dress  their  hair  with 
elaborate  complications,  into  which  enter  a 
quantity  of  natural  flowers  of  every  kind  and 
hue. 

I  have  been  in  many  parts  of  the  world.  I 
have  seen  on  their  own  ground  all  sorts  of 
women,  from  the  radiant  daughters  of  "  all  the 
Howards"  to  the  dusky  North  American 
squaws.  But  such  fat  women,  and  so  many 
fat  women,  I  never  saw  in  any  land  as  those 
Levantine  ladies  there  assembled.  Talk  of 
Turkish  women,  fattened  like  crammed  turkeys  ! 
The  harems  boast  much  flesh.  You  see  in  their 
narrow  precincts  many  plump  faces  and  redun- 
dant busts  ill  contained  by  the  loose  garment  that 
covers  them ;  many  sturdy  legs  and  pudsey  hands. 
But  what  are  all  those  beside  the  vast  propor- 
tions of  these  "  fat-fleshed"  fair  ones  ?  While 
girls  are  yet  in  their  teens  the  doom  begins  to 
fall  on  them.  The  commencement  is  far  from 
objectionable.  It  is  agreeable  to  see  well- 
rounded  arms  and  shoulders  that  you  are 
"tempted  to  pat"  at  the  so  often  lean  ages  of 
fifteen  and  sixteen.  These  are  almost  always 
accompanied  by,  item,  a  pair  of  lougdark  almond 
eyes,  "put  in  with  a  dirty  finger,"  as  Lady 
Morgan  writes  ;  eyes  that  alternately  flash  and 
languish  at  the  owner's  command,  and  that  are 


shaded  by  thick  black  straight  brows,  not  un- 
frequeutly  adopting  the  very  doubtful 

charm  of  married  Lrows, 

item,  dense  heaps  of  black  coarse  wavy  hair, 
that  lies  on  the  head  and  on  the  neck  in  the 
massive  way  you  see  depicted  in  old  Egyptian 
paintings ;  and  sometimes,  though  rarely,  you 
see  fine  complexions. 

So  far,  so  good;  except  that  these  damsels 
look  like  comely  matrons,  or  "  fine  girls"  who 
have  flirted  through  some  ten  or  twelve  seasons, 
and  having  has  yet  not  found  any  of  the  first- 
class  matches  sufficiently  appreciative  of  their 
charms,  are  becoming  condescending,  nay,  even 
encouraging,  to  the  second  class.  But  now  turn 
to  the  mothers.  We  have  just  been  rather 
admiring  a  plump  short-necked  damsel  with 
bright  eyes  and  rosy  cheeks  and  dimpling  smiles, 
looking  like  a  cherubim  prolonged.  There 
is  her  mother  sitting  opposite — look  on  this 
picture  and  on  that — and  see  the  full-blown 
rose  whose  bud  we  have  just  been  contem- 
plating. 

She  can  hardly  be  forty,  and  her  smooth  face 
yet  bears  traces  of  considerable  comeliness.  But 
the  bright  dark  eyes  are  embedded  in  fat,  the 
nose  is  sunk  and  lost  in  fat,  the  smiling  mouth 
is  buried  in  fat.  Of  neck  there  is  no  symptom  : 
the  head  rests  behind  on  a  hump  of  fat ;  before, 
on  a  protuberance  like  the  crop  of  a  pouter 
pigeon.  Her  arms  !  Poor  soul  !  Yet  she  does 
not  seem  to  mind  it;  there  she  sits,  smiling 
benignly,  the  picture  of  serene  contentment; 
and,  except  that  the  frequent  exercise  of  her  fan 
hints  that  the  "too  solid  flesh"  does  manifest 
a  disposition  to  "  melt,"  even  in  the  pleasant 
and  by  no  means  high  temperature  of  the 
spacious  airy  and  not  over-crowded  rooms,  her 
condition  seems  in  no  wise  distressful  to  her. 

I  walked  about  the  rooms.  There  was  no 
regular  supper,  but  fruits,  cakes,  ices,  and  other 
refreshments,  abundantly  intermingled  with 
flowers,  were  laid  out  in  one  of  them.  A  few  of 
the  men  wore  Eastern  costume,  but  they  were 
quite  the  exception.  Some  of  the  young  Greeks 
— who  showed  none  of  the  tendency  to  obesity 
so  strongly  developed  in  their  mothers  and 
sisters,  but  were  generally  spare,  oval-faced,  and 
olive-complexioned,  and  had  heads  of  compact 
black  frizzy  hair  like  the  women — seemed  to 
dance  rather  well  and  to  bear  themselves  cor- 
rectly. Not  so  many  of  the  damsels.  I  saw 
some  convert  the  sober  monotony  of  the  unin- 
teresting quadrille  into  a  very  jolly  game,  nearly 
approaching  to  a  romp.  How  they  skipped  and 
giggled,  and  swung  hands  and  beckoned  and 
gambolled,  tintil  their  at  first  by  no  means  fresh 
toilettes  became  mere  chiffons,  and  the  flowers 
tumbled  out  of  their  hair,  it  boots  not  now  to 
tell.  Suffice  is  to  say,  that  the  presence  of  Mr. 
Turveydrop,  with  a  few  hints  from  that  ac- 
complished reflexion  of  the  first  gentleman  in 
Europe  oil  the  subject  of  Deportment,  would 
have  been  remarkably  a  propos. 

Soon  after  twelve  the  rooms  began  to  thin  a 
ittle,  and  we  left  at  about  half-past,  much 
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amused  with  the  evening's  entertainment: 
albeit  I  confess  to  a  surfeit  of  the  monotony 
of  black  hair,  black  eyes,  and  olive  tints, 
and  to  a  longing  for  the  soft  pearly  whites, 
the  bright  or  delicate  roses,  the  blue  sweet 
eyes,  and  the  fair  or  red-brown  tresses,  rarely 
seen  but  in  the  sister  islands  of  these  our 
northern  seas. 

THE  TRICK  OF  THE  TRAPEZE. 

WHEN  I  practised  as  a  boy  on  the  gymnastic 
"  swinging-bar,"  nobody  ever  heard  of  a  tra- 
peze ;  but  under  that  fine  name  the  old  swing- 
ing-bar has  now  come  into  glory.  Well  it 
might,  if  there  were  truth  in  picture  posters. 
Surely,  methought,  I  have  much  yet  to  learn. 
Never  had  I  been  taught  to  stiffen  myself  hori- 
zontally, with  arms  stretched  to  their  utmost, 
fingers  extended,  and  one  leg  straight,  with  the 
other  assuming  that  air  of  "kicking  graceful- 
ness" so  much  deprecated  in  painting,  but  so 
generally  introduced  into  woodcuts.  Neither, 
when  I  throw  a  somersault,  am  I  in  the  habit 
of  projecting  my  chin,  forcing  my  occiput  be- 
tween my  snomder-blades,  and  thrusting  my 
arms  forward  as  if  about  to  take  the  first  stroke 
in  swimming.  Yet,  if  artists  really  draw  from 
life,  as  certain  accessories  would  suggest  they  did, 
these  are  the  attitudes  assumed  by  Leotard  and 
his  followers,  and  all  my  teachings  are  radically 
false.  Of  course  I  went  to  see  for  myself,  and 
had  the  satisfaction  of  finding  that  old-fashioned 
gymnastics  were  not  superseded  after  all,  and 
that  the  strange  attitudes  of  the  performer  are 
perhaps  owing  to  the  inability  of  the  non-gym- 
nastic artist  to  resolve  the  rapid  and  ever-varying 
movements  of  the  trapezist.  It  is  simply  im- 
possible for  a  man  to  project  himself  horizontally 
through  the  air  as  if  he  had  been  shot  out  of  a 
catapult.  If  any  one  will  take  the  trouble  to 
watch  a  performer  while  passing  along  the  series 
of  trapezes,  he  will  find  that  the  position  is  almost 
entirely  perpendicular,  and  that  when  he  is 
sweeping  through  the  air  between  the  trapezes, 
the  body  is  as  upright  as  when  he  stands  on  the 
dull  earth.  Neither  is  the  gymnast  foolish 
enough  to  stretch  out  his  arms  after  the  fashion 
of  engravings.  He  keeps  his  arms  bent,  with 
hands  close  to  the  chest,  ready  to  dart  them 
out  and  grasp  at  the  approaching  trapeze. 
¥or  it  is  always  easier  to  fling  the  arm  for- 
ward than  to  draw  it  back,  and  whereas  too 
short  a  stroke  will  merely  cause  the  performer 
to  come  to  the  ground,  a  casualty  for  which 
he  is  always  prepared ;  an  overshot  stroke  will 
assuredly  break  one  arm  if  not  both,  and  hurl 
the  unfortunate  gymnast  on  his  head  or  fiat  on 
his  back. 

There  is  this  remarkable  feature  in  muscular, 
as  indeed  in  literary  and  all  other  gymnastics, 
that  the  inexperienced  public  invariably  mistakes 
the  important  points,  fails  to  appreciate  the  really 
difficult  part  of  the  performance,  and  preserves 
all  its  applause  for  the  simplest  and  easiest,  but 
the  most  showy  feats.  As  a  muscular  gymnast, 


speak  feelingly,  for  T  have  often  exhibited 
before  select  assemblies,  and  have  invariably 
found  that  really  difficult  achievements  have 
been  silently  passed  over,  while  easy  but  dash- 
ing feats,  such  as  throwing  a  somersault  over 
a  horse,  or  dropping  from  a  trapeze  and  catching 
by  the  feet,  are  rewarded  with  loud  cheers.  So  it 
is  with  the  performances  of  the  many  trapezists 
who  have  followed  in  the  track  of  Leotard,  the 
great  master  of  his  art.  It  is  no  very  difficult 
matter  to  pass  from  one  trapeze  to  another.  It 
requires  a  certain  dash  and  courage,  but  not 
more  than  a  thorough  course  of  gymnastics  can 
impart  to  any  ordinary  pupil,  the  difficulty  being, 
of  course,  in  exact  proportion  to  the  distance 
between  the  trapezes.  The  real  skill  lies  in  the 
absolute  exactness  of  balance,  in  the  seizing  of 
the  bar  at  the  precise  moment  when  the  weight  of 
the  body  is  brought  to  bear  in  the  proper  direc- 
tion, and  in  the  perfect  line  in  which  the  body 
is  "  delivered"  between  the  ropes. 

It  is  not  enough  merely  to  catch  the  bar. 
Any  one  can  do  that  who  dares.  The  first  great 
point  is  to  catch  it  so  as  to  preserve  the  original 
impetus,  and  to  be  able  to  add  fresh  force  when 
required,  as  is  always  the  case  before  the 
trapezist  has  come  to  the  end  of  his  swing. 
The  necessity  for  such  a  power  is  evident  from 
the  fact  that  if  a  leaden  mass  of  the  same  weight 
as  the  performer  were  fastened  to  the  rope,  and 
launched  from  the  elevated  perch,  it  would  not 
return  to  the  point  whence  it  started,  owing  to 
the  resistance  of  the  air  (which  feels  to  the  per- 
former like  being  whirled  along  on  the  outside 
of  an  express  train),  and  the  friction  of  the 
swivels  whereon  the  ropes  are  suspended.  The 
performer  must  therefore  have  a  perfect  com- 
mand over  the  instrument,  and  be  able  to  give 
to  the  return  swing  an  additional  force  which 
will  serve  to  compensate  for  the  loss  of  power 
through  resistance  of  the  air.  No  one  who  has 
not  personally  experienced  this  resistance  can 
form  the  least  idea  of  its  intensity,  of  the  fierce 
rush  of  air  as  of  a  tornado,  and  the  entire  de- 
privation of  breath  which  it  occasions  to  the 
neophyte. 

In  the  somewhat  severe  school  where  I  learned 
my  lessons,  the  arrangements  were  so  exactly 
balanced,  that  the  loss  of  a  pound's  weight  of 
force,  or  the  slightest  deviation  from  the  precise 
line,  would  produce  inevitable  and  ignominious 
failure.  After  we  had  practised  on  the  trapeze 
for  some  time,  and  were  tolerably  proficient  upon 
it,  we  were  shifted  to  the  single  rope,  with- 
out a  bar  for  the  hands,  or  even  a  knot  as 
a  resting-place.  This  rope  hung  from  the 
centre  ot  the  building,  and  was  long  enough 
to  reach  within  twenty  inches  of  the  ground. 
We  ascended  a  perpendicular  ladder  at  one  end 
of  the  building,  had  the  rope  thrown  to  us, 
and  were  just  able  to  catch  the  extremity 
and  to  hold  it,  with  arms  stretched  to  their 
utmost.  The  feat  was,  to  launch  ourselves  from 
the  ladder,  swing  to  the  opposite  end  of  the 
building,  turn  in  the  air,  swing  back  again,  and 
reassume  our  perch  on  the  ladder.  It  is  hardly 
possible  to  exaggerate  the  difficulty  of  this 
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feat.  The  reader  will  observe  that,  owing  to 
the  length  of  the  rope,  and  the  very  limited 
space  which  intervened  between  its  extremity 
and  the  ground,  it  was  necessary  to  gather  up 
the  body  by  the  mere  force  of  the  arms,  ex- 
actly in  the  spot  where  the  strain  is  most  ter- 
rible, to  allow  the  body  to  elongate  gradually  as 
it  passed  the  centre  of  the  swing,  to  turn  round 
in  the  air  when  at  the  end  of  the  s\vay,  there  to 
"  put  on  "  force  enough  to  return,  and  lastly  to 
pass  back  to  the  ladder,  the  process  of  gathering 
up  and  elongating  the  body  having  to  be  again 
gone  through.  The  force  of  the  strain  depends 
upon  the  position  of  the  performer.  When  he- 
has  come  to  either  end  of  the  swing,  there  is  a 
moment  when  he  is  suspended  motionless  in  air, 
the  body  being  balanced  between  the  two  forces. 
It  is  just  that  moment  which  is  chosen  for  shift- 
ing from  one  side  of  the  trapeze  to  the  other,  for 
turning  in  the  air,  or  performing  similar  feats. 
Should  the  performer  loosen  his  hold  at  that  in- 
stant, he  would  fall  to  the  ground  like  a  stone. 
As  the  body  swings  towards  the  centre,  the  strain 
is  gradually  increased  until  it  readies  the  climax, 
just  under  the  spot  where  the  ropes  are  sus- 
pended, appearing  to  a  novice  as  if  it  would 
tear  his  arms  out  of  their  sockets.  It  may  be 
imagined,  therefore,  what  must  have  been  the 
difficulty  with  the  single  rope,  with  which  there 
was  never  more  than  an  inch  to  spare,  and  where 
the  relaxation  of  that  single  inch  was  sure  to 
produce  disastrous  results.  I  have  seen  aspir- 
ing novices,  whose  ambition  has  overleaped 
their  prudence,  attempt  the  single  rope  before 
they  had  subjected  the  muscles  of  the  arms 
and  loins  to  sufficient  training,  and  so  make  of 
themselves  a  most  pitiable  example,  as  a  warn- 
ing to  the  thoughtless.  It  is  a  very  pleasant 
thing  to  perform  the  feat,  to  feel  the  fierce 
luxury  of  the  sweep  through  the  air,  and  the  in- 
ward satisfaction  of  difficulties  overcome.  But 
it  is  not  pleasant  to  give  way  just  in  the  centre 
of  the  swing,  to  be  ground  ignominiously  along 
the  earth  for  several  yards  in  a  series  of  spiral 
evolutions,  impossible  to  be  checked,  but  caus- 
ing an  excruciating  rasp  to  the  skin,  and  grind- 
ing to  bits  that  portion  of  the  dress  which 
happens  to  be  lowest.  Neither  is  the  slo 
painful  walk  homeward  agreeable,  nor  is  it 
very  pleasant  to  be  debarred  at  all  times,  and 
in  all  companies,  the  natural  use  of  a  chair, 
and  to  be  forced  to  rest  in  strange  and  un- 
gainly attitudes,  until  the  superficial  but  very 
painful  injuries  are  healed. 

A  second  important  element  in  the  proper  ma- 
nagement of  the  trapeze  is,  that  the  weight  shall 
be^thrown  precisely  on  the  centre.  If  the  hands 
should  grasp  the  bar  on  one  side,  or  if  the 
weight  of  the  body  should  be  thrown  to  the  right 
or  left,  even  by  a  single  pound,  the  result  is  to 
force  the  trapeze  out  of  the  due  line,  and  to 
put  an  immediate  stop  to  the  performance.  A 
side  weight  on  a  trapeze  is  every  whit  as  power- 
ful as  a  siding  on  a  billiard-ball,  and  it  is  quite 
possible  for  a  master  of  the  art  to  swing  rounc 
an  obstacle  placed  directly  in  his  path,  or  even  to 
steer  his  way  between  two  objects  that  are  only 


ust  sufficiently  apart  to  permit  the  bar  to  pass 
)etween  them. 

The  third  element  of  success  is  the  exact 
timing  of  the  swing,  so  that  the  bar  shall  be 
aught  just  as  it  poises  itself  for  the  return.  Of 
course,  if  the  performer  should  be  too  late,  he 
s  forced  either  to  wait  for  another  swing,  or  to 
ihrow  a  somersault,  come  to  the  ground,  and 
start  afresh.  But  should  he  be  too  hasty  and 
meet  the  bar  as  it  swings  towards  him,  the  two 
opposing  forces  neutralise  each  other,  a  sharp 
stunning  jerk  ensues,  and  the  performer  either 
oses  his  hold  and  falls  to  the  ground,  or  finds 
limself  checked  in  mid-career,  all  out  of  time, 
and  his  arms  strained  as  if  they  had  been  sub- 
'ected  to  severe  treatment  on  the  rack. 

There  is  not  the  least  difficulty  in  passing  from 
:he  first  trapeze  to  the  second ;  the  real  difficulty 
ies  in  the  passage  from  the  second  to  the  third, 
and  from  the  third  to  the  fourth,  because  in  order 
to  achieve  that  feat  it  is  needful  that  the  timing 
should  be  accurate  as  that  of  a  chronometer,  and 
;he  weight  thrown  precisely  in  the  proper  place. 
[  know  few  disappointments  which  sting  so 
sharply  at  the  time  as  "  missing  the  tip"  at  this 
exercise.     You  are  in  full  sway,  feeling  every- 
:hing  go  like  clockwork,  your  trapezes  are  swing- 
ing to  perfection,  you  get  careless  of  your  stroke, 
you  catch  your  bar  just  a  trifle  on  one  side, 
md  away  you  go  out  of  the  line  in  a  horridly 
ignominious  manner,  having  suffered  a  defeat 
that  cannot  by  any  dexterity  be  metamorphosed 
into  a  victory.     You  cannot  conceal  your  mis- 
fortune by  throwing  a  somersault  and  looking 
as  if  you  meant  it,  because  you  are  swinging 
diagonally,  and  a  diagonal  somersault  is  apt  to 
produce  very  unpleasant   sensations  about  the 
hips,  besides  the  great  probability  of  flinging  the 
unhappy  performer  on  his  back.     You  cannot 
make  a  dash  at  the  next  trapeze,  because  your 
little  circuit  has  lost  the  time,  and  you  would 
be  too  late.    So  there  you  swing  between  heaven 
and  earth,  a  misery  to  yourself,  and  an  object  of 
derision  to  the  spectators.     We  have  certainly 
seen  Leotard  commit  this  error,  and  force  him- 
self again  into  the  line  before  reaching  the  next 
trapeze,  but  the  skill  and  strength  required  to 
do  so  are  of  such  a  nature  that  none  but  a  con- 
summate master  of  the  art  would  dare  to  at- 
tempt so  hazardous  a  feat.     It  will  be  seen  that 
the  error  only  tends  to  perpetuate  itself.     Just 
as  a  rifle-ball  that   misses  a  target  by  a  few 
inches  at  a  distance  of  a  hundred  yards  will  miss 
it  by  many  yards  at  ten  times  that  distance,  so 
an  error  o'f  a  foot  at  the  first  trapeze  will  in- 
crease to  a  yard  at  the  second. 

The  effect  of  the  second  mistake,  namely,  an 
error  in  point  of  time,  is  equally  disagreeable. 
You  meet  the  second  trapeze  too  soon,  and  the 
fault  instantly  makes  itself  felt  by  the  blow  of 
the  bar  against  the  hands,  and  the  succeeding 
jerk,  which  seems  to  dislocate  half  the  joints  in 
the  body.  Your  feet  get  in  advance  of  your 
hands ;  you  make  a  frantic  effort  to  recover  the 
lost  force ;  you  catch  the  next  bar ;  you  reach 
the  little  perch  from  which  you  started,  and  you 
flatter  yourself  that  you  have  just  managed  to 
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smoothe  over  the  difficulty.  Vain  hope.  No 
sooner  have  your  feet  touched  the  perch,  and  you 
give  the  little  sway  that  brings  you  upright, 
than  you  gently  tip  over  forward,  and  away  you 
go  again,  on  a  palpably  bootless  errand.  There 
is  no  help  for  it,  and  the  only  plan  is  then  to 
accept  the  position  like  a  man,  come  to  the 
ground,  remount  the  percb,  and  start  afresh. 

It  is  a  glorious  exercise,  this  trapeze.  There 
is  nothing  like  it  in  gymnastics  for  fascination  or 
usefulness.  The  mystery  seizes  its  votaries  heart 
and  soul  and  enlists  them  for  ever  in  its  service, 
from  which  no  deserters  ever  abscond,  against 
•which  no  traitors  ever  turn.  I  know  of  few 
sensations  more  soul-stirring  than  the  exultant 
feeling  of  freedom  which  pulses  through  the 
frame  as  one  sweeps  through  the  air  and  hears 
the  wind  rush  by.  Then,  to  hurl  oneself  through 
space,  to  feel  perfectly  safe  whether  suspended 
by  the  hands  or  legs,  whether  swinging  at  full 
length,  or  gathered  up  into  an  undistinguishable 
bundle  of  arms  and  legs,  is  a  sensation  that  is 
worth  feeling.  Accomplished  swimmers  partake 
of  a  similar  feeling  of  elation,  when  tossing  upon 
the  lofty  waves,  lying  coolly  as  the  rolling  billows 
raise  their  recumbent  bodies  aloft  or  lower  them 
gently  into  the  watery  valleys,  where  nothing  is 
to  be  seen  but  water  around  and  sky  above,  and 
yet  enjoying  the  sense  that  they  are  in  perfect 
safety,  and  that  they  are  masters  of  the  element. 

I  have  tried  almost  every  gymnastic  appara- 
tus, including  the  slack  and  tight  ropes,  now 
euphuistically  called  by  French  titles,  and  am  of 
opinion  that  the  trapeze  is  superior  to  them  all 
for  the  many  merits  which  it  combines.  It 
develops  exactly  the  very  muscles  in  which  we, 
as  a  nation,  are  deficient,  namely,  those  of  the 
chest  and  loins,  and  imparts  a  strengtli  that  can 
be  obtained  in  no  other  manner.  Let  a  man, 
no  matter  how  powerful  his  muscular  system, 
be  put  on  a  trapeze  for  the  first  time,  and  set  off 
swinging,  or  even  allowed  to  hang  motionless, 
and  then  told  to  bring  his  feet  over  the  bar,  he  will 
find  the  apparently  simple  task  as  practically 
impossible  as  jumping  over  the  moon.  He  will 
kick  and  plunge  about  like  a  drowning  man,  will 
get  very  red  in  the  face,  and  make  himself  an  al- 
together ridiculous  object :  every  plunge  will 
only  serve  to  exhaust  his  failing  powers,  and  in 
a  very  short  time  he  will  be  forced  to  loosen 
his  hold. 

Now,  there  are  continually  cases  where  the 
simple  ability  to  raise  the  feet  to  the  level  of 
the  hands,  or  to  hang  by  the  finger-tips,  will  save 
a  man's  life,  and  possibly  through  him  the  lives 
of  many  others.  In  modern  houses  the  stair- 
cases are  mere  fire-traps,  and  are  built  as  if 
for  the  express  purpose  of  leading  the  flames 
through  the  house  in  the  quickest  way,  and 
effectually  debarring  the  inmates  from  their 
ordinary  mode  of  escape.  Most  men,  on  finding 
their  egress  by  the  stairs  cut  off  by  a  body  of 
rushing  flame,  would  either  leap  out  of  window 
and  fracture  their  limbs,  or  perish  miserably  in 
the  smoke.  But  a  gymnast  will  instinctively 
put  his  head  out  of  window,  and  with  a  glance 
take  in  the  surrounding  conditions.  Should 


there  be  time,  he  will  quietly  lower  himself  by  a 
rope  extemporised  from  sheets  and  blankets ; 
should  there  be  a  waterspout  within  reach,  he 
will  descend  as  easily  as  down  a  ladder;  or 
should  there  be  a  parapet  above,  he  will  seize  it 
with  his  hands,  draw  his  feet  over,  and  escape 
to  another  house,  or  at  all  events  to  the  side  of 
the  house  which  is  yet  free  from  the  flames. 
Or  he  can  pass  along  a  ledge  only  an  inch  in 
depth,  by  shifting  his  hands,  and  so  transfer 
himself  to  a  friendly  spout,  or  traverse  the  wall 
until  he  finds  a  suitable  place  on  which  to  drop. 
Failing  even  such  slight  advantages  as  these  he 
can  suspend  himself  by  his  hands  for  an  almost 
unlimited  period ;  for  the  power  of  grasp  that 
enables  him  to  cling  to  the  swift-moving  trapeze 
through  its  wide  swing  renders  the  suspension 
of  the  body  a  very  simple  feat ;  and  if  at  the 
same  time  he  can  find  a  resting-place  for  a  foot, 
his  position  will  be  quite  easy,  even  though  his 
feet  should  be  higher  than  his  head.  A  trapezist 
is  perfectly  indifferent  as  to  the  relative  position 
of  his  head  and  feet,  having  been  accustomed  to 
swing  by  his  legs,  insteps,  or  even  by  a  single 
leg  hitched  over  the  bar.  He  never  becomes 
giddy  at  a  height,  or  at  a  sudden  reversal  of 
attitude,  and  is  happily  ignorant  of  the  incon- 
venience caused  by  the  blood  rushing  to  the 
head. 

For  instruction,  the  trapeze  is  unrivalled,  as 
it  forces  the  pupil  to  apply  his  powers  in  a 
proper  direction.  If,  for  example,  he  is  being 
taught  to  develop  his  chest  by  grasping  the  bar 
and  lifting  himself  until  his  chin  is  above  his 
hands,  he  cannot  effect  the  feat  by  a  jerk  or  a 
swing,  as  on  a  fixed  bar,  for  unless  the  force  be 
exactly  perpendicular,  the  trapeze  swings  away 
and  balks  the  irregular  attempt.  If,  again,  the 
loins  and  abdominal  muscles  —  pitifully  weak 
in  most  Englishmen — are  to  be  strengthened, 
the  pupil  cannot  injure  himself  by  vain  plunges 
with  his  legs,  for  no  sooner  does  he  push  his 
feet  forward  than  he  sets  the  trapeze  off  into  a 
circular  kind  of  swing,  and  down  come  his  feet 
to  the  ground. 

When  once  the  course  of  instruction  has  been 
completed,  and  the  gymnast  feels  himself  fairly 
at  home  on  his  bar,  he  may  be  assured  that  he 
has  attained  a  skill  for  which  he  will  ever  feel 
grateful,  and  the  benefit  of  which  he  will  never 
lose.  Even  after  long  disuse,  and  in  spite  of 
the  natural  stiffness  brought  on  by  increasing 
years  and  a  sedentary  life,  the  power  remains, 
though  its  exercise  is  not  so  easy  as  in  the  olden 
times,  and  a  swing  on  the  bar  produces  un- 
pleasant stiffness  the  next  morning.  I,  who 
write,  have  learned  this  fact  from  practical  ex- 
perience. For  the  space  of  fourteen  years  I 
was  debarred  from  gymnastic  exercises,  and 
never  even  saw  a  trapeze,  except  at  a  circus. 
Yet,  upon  returning  into  country  life,  I  hung  an 
extemporised  trapeze  on  the  branch  of  a  tree, 
and  was  surprised  to  find  that  I  could  twist 
about  the  bar  as  in  the  days  of  yore,  though 
with  a  little  more  expenditure  of  labour,  and 
could  swing  by  a  single  leg  with  perfect  confi- 
dence, and  fling  myself  to  the  ground  by  a  back- 
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ward  somersault  with  ease  and  certainty.  Of 
course  I  must  not  be  understood  to  imply  that 
ordinary  pupils  should  be  taught  to  perform  the 
daring  and  difficult  feats  which  are  achieved  by 
professional  acrobats,  whose  whole  lives  are  de- 
voted to  muscular  development.  But  a  good 
steady  working  mind  requires  a  healthy  body  for 
its  lodgment,  and  the  intellect  is  not  only  more 
enduring,  but  is  keener  and  brighter  when  the 
body  is  in  thorough  health :  a  blessing  which 
now  seldom  falls  to  the  lot  of  those  whose  work 
is  of  the  brain  unduly  more  than  of  the  hands. 
The  present  writer  owes  all  his  health  to  the 
course  of  gymnastics  through  which  he  passed, 
and  which,  after  he  had  broken  down  from  seden- 
tary mental  exertion  and  fallen  into  a  habit  of 
annual  fever,  gave  him  back  his  body  and  mind 
strong  to  bear  the  freest  use. 


OUR  LAST  ATTEMPT. 
BY  A  GARIB  ALBINO. 

V.  CATANIA. 

I  SCARCELY  ever  passed  as  busy  a  day  as  on 
that  Saturday  at  Catania.  I  was  appointed 
orderly  to  the  General,  but  I  found  myself  at 
every  one's  bidding !  Whenever  I  carried  a 
message,  be  it  to  Corte,  Nullo,  Bideschini,  or 
any  other,  they  were  sure  to  send  me  on  some 
private  mission  of  their  own.  It  was  always 
the  same  story.  "I'm  not  quite  ready  to  reply 
to  this ;  but,  meanwhile,  do  me  the  favour  to 
look  up  the  commissary  about  those  shoes,  or 
that  hay,  or  those  red  shirts;  and  if  you  should  see 
any  vegetables,  or  good  fruit,  or  any  fresh  fish, 
send  them  up  here  ;"  "  Ordinanza !  remember  we 
have  no  wine,  no  straw,  no  cross-belts,  no  per- 
cussion-caps !"  such  were  the  reminders  ad- 
dressed to  me  from  all  sides,  and  in  a  way 
that  showed  a  very  considerable  laxity  of  all 
organisation,  and  a  profound  confidence  in  my 
influence.  If  I  was  worried  and  jaded,  and  over- 
worked to  a  state  little  short  of  exhaustion,  I 
was,  let  me  own  it,  warmed  by  the  nature  of  my 
employment  into  a  high  state  of  enthusiasm.  I 
felt  myself  in  a  great  enterprise.  It  was  a  great 
stake  we  played  for.  Our  adversaries  were 
great  and  powerful — Popes  and  Emperors !  The 
man  under  whom  I  immediately  served,  was 
himself  one  of  the  greatest  of  his  age.  A  hero, 
who  remained  a  hero,  even  to  those  who  came 
into  his  intimacy  and  saw  him  nearly  and  fre- 
quently. If  I  continually  came  in  upon  lively 
discussions  and  disputes  as  to  how  far  the  King's 
government  was  really  with  us,  whether  we  were 
to  have  the  same  measure  meted  out  to  us,  as  on 
the  former  expedition — ignored  at  first,  then 
connived  at,  then  recognised  and  abetted,  or  to 
be  distinctly  disavowed — I  never  took  the 
slightest  interest  in  these  argumentations.  My 
faith  was  entirely  in  Garibaldi;  he  had  done 
scores  of  things  which  none  but  himself  had 
ever  dreamt  of;  achieved  successes  which  all  the 
wise  ones  declared  impossibilities,  and  why 
should  he  fail  now  ?  Was  the  Pope,  with  his 
mercenaries,  stronger  than  the  King  of  Naples, 
with  his  fleet  and  his  army  ?  Was  the  public 


opinion  of  Europe  more  favourable  to  the  dark 
doings  of  the  Vatican  than  to  the  crimes  of 
Caserta?  A  few  such  unanswerable  queries 
smothered  all  my  misgivings,  and  there  was  not 
in  the  whole  force  a  more  trusting,  believing 
Garibaldian  than  I  was ! 

One  unhappy  incident  threw  a  gloom  over  this 
day.  It  was  the  dismissal  from  our  service  of 
a  young  officer  called  Grazziani,  a  Tuscan,  I 
believe ;  he  had  dared  to  speak  disparagingly  of 
our  means  of  attack,  and  the  constitution  of  our 
force,  and  of  the  certainty  that  the  government 
would  disavow  us.  Being  questioned  as  to  all  this, 
he  declared  thathe  had  so  spoken;  and  he  believed, 
besides,that  more  than  half  of  those  who  followed 
us  had  been  duped  and  deceived.  It  was  ru- 
moured that  Corte  ordered  him  to  be  shot ;  but 
that  Garibaldi,  hearing  of  the  affair  in  time, 
simply  said :  "  These  opinions  will  do  him  some 
good  in  Turin.  Let  him  go  back  and  repeat 
them  to  Ratazzi !"  and  with  this  milder  sentence 
he  was  sent  adrift. 

I  had  not  any  suspicion  at  the  time,  though 
I  have  learned  since,  the  fatal  effects  produced 
by  this  first  inkling  of  distrust.  Nothing,  how- 
ever, could  have  increased  the  confidence  I  felt 
in  Garibaldi,  save  the  mood  in  which  he  treated 
this  event.  It  was  so  high-hearted,  so  generous, 
and  so  noble.  As  he  said  himself:  "In  a 
regular  army,  the  crimes  against  discipline  must 
be  heavily  dealt  with ;  but,  in  a  force  like  ours, 
new  to  restraint,  unused  to  repression,  patriotism 
must  be  the  provost-marshal,  and  good  fellow- 
ship the  bond  of  obedience." 

It  was  nine  o'clock  of  the  evening  before  I 
got  time  to  eat  my  dinner,  and  even  that  meal 
I  despatched  on  the  steps  of  the  "  Municipality," 
where  the  General  lodged,  by  the  light  of  a 
paper  lantern,  and  with  a  clasp-knife  for  all  table 
equipage.  A  staff  officer  brought  me  a  flask  of 
excellent  wine  and  half  a  dozen  cigars,  and  I 
never  enjoyed  myself  more. 

While  I  was  deliberating  with  myself  whe- 
ther I'd  repair  to  the  little  cafe  on  the  op- 
posite of  the  piazza,  or  send  over  to  have  my 
cup  of  "  Moka"  brought  to  me,  I  fell  fast  asleep 
where  I  was,  my  head  resting  on  the  rude  cornice 
at  the  base  of  one  of  the  lions  in  marble.  I 
was  awakened  by  what  I  thought  to  be  a  violent 
kick,  but  soon  found  that  a  heavy  man  had 
tripped  over  me  in  the  dark,  and  rolled  head- 
long down  the  flight  of  stone  steps  into  the 
piazza.  It  was  Corte,  who  had  just  left  the 
General,  to  ascertain  what  was  doing  in  the 
bay.  I  picked  him  up,  and  gave  him  my  arm  to 
help  him  along,  for  he  was  bruised  by  his  fall,  and 
limped  badly.  On  learning  who  I  was  lie  grew 
very  friendly,  and  assured  me  that  if  Garibaldi 
had  rightly  heard  my  name,  he  would  take  care 
to  place  me  in  a  more  becoming  position.  "  Not 
that  he  likes  men  to  jump  into  promotion,"  added 
he,  "  on  any  grounds  of  rank  or  fortune,  still 
less  of  family  influence.  He  never  made  Meuotti 
anything  but  his  orderly  all  through  the  Lombard 
campaign.  It  was  the  war  minister  made  him 
an  officer.  You'll  have  to  win  your  spurs,  but 
you'll  be  sure  of  them  when  you  have  won  them." 
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He  then  asked  if  I  knew  how  to  row,  and  was 
delighted  to  find  I  was  a  good  boatman.  "  Let 
us  find  a  skiff,  if  we  can,"  said  he,  "and  learn 
what  is  going  on  in  the  bay,  for  they  have  got  a 
story  that  Tolosano,  the  late  prefect,  has  emis- 
saries in  the  town  with  whom  he  corresponds, 
and  has  even  a  plan  on  foot  to  capture  the 
General,  and  carry  him  on  board  the  Duke  of 
Genoa." 

I  was  not  long  in  securing  a  rather  leaky 
little  boat,  with  a  pair  of  rude  oars,  in  which 
we  at  once  put  to  sea.  The  night  was  dark  as 
pitch,  the  clouds  lying  very  low,  and  the  air  per- 
fectly still.  "  Make  a  stretch  out,"  said  he,  "  past 
that  point,  and  perhaps  we  shall  see  the  frigates." 
In  about  half  an  hour's  rowing,  I  rounded  the 
headland,  and  saw,  at  less  than  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  off,  a  green  light  on  the  poop,  and  a  bright 
light  in  the  rigging,  of  a  vessel  I  guessed  to  be 
the  Duke.  As  I  ceased  rowing,  I  could  hear 
the  low  growl  of  steam  from  a  fire  heavily  banked, 
and  could  perceive  that  they  held  themselves  in 
readiness  to  move  at  a  moment's  notice. 

"  It  is  as  I  told  you,"  whispered  Corte ; 
"  they  hope  to  kidnap  Garibaldi  to-night,  and 
carry  him  off  a  prisoner  to  Genoa  in  the  morning. 
I  know  Girod,  the  captain,  well,  and  he  is  just 
the  man  to  feel  heart-broken  at  being  sent  on 
such  a  service." 

"  But  that  would  mean  that  they  intended  to 
swamp  the  whole  expedition !"  said  I,  in  innocent 
surprise. 

"  They  are  capable  of  that,  and  worse,"  was 
his  dry  answer.  "  Do  you  think,"  continued  he, 
"we  could  creep  a  little  closer,  and  hear  if  there 
were  anything  like  preparations  going  on  ?" 

I  stretched  out,  with  a  long  silent  stroke,  and, 
in  some  ten  or  twelve  minutes,  we  had  the  great 
hull  of  the  frigate,  and  her  towering  spars,  as  if 
actually  leaning  over  us.  All  was  perfectly 
quiet  on  board.  I  could  hear  the  step  of  the 
officer  on  watch,  and  the  heavier  tramp  of  the 
sentinel  near  the  gangway,  but  not  a  word  was 
spoken. 

"If  the  General  were  here  now,"  whispered 
Corte,  "  he'd  go  back  for  a  party  and  board  her." 

I  laughed  at  the  notion,  and  suddenly  a  deep 
voice  snouted  out  from  the  poop  deck,  "  Who 
goes  there  ?" 

"  Friends  !"  replied  I,  at  once. 

"  A  larga !  Keep  off!"  cried  he,  sternly,  thus 
showing  that  my  friendly  assurances  were  not 
satisfactory  ;  and,  thus  warned,  I  swept  the  head 
of  the  skiff  round,  and  made  haste  back  to 
shore. 

My  companion  never  uttered  a  word  as  we 
went,  and  only  gave  me  a  simple  "  Good-by,"  as 
he  touched  the  land  and  disappeared  in  the  dark- 
ness. 

I  believe  I  began  to  suspect  that  we  were  not 
such  good  friends  with  the  present  ministry  as 
the  former  expedition  had  been  with  Count 
Cavour,  but,  after  all,  the  same  thing  which  won 
Cavour  to  our  side  would  win  Ratazzi.  Cavour 
was  with  us  because  we  succeeded,  so  would 
Ratazzi  also.  As  to  capturing  Garibaldi,  the 
man  who  effected  such  an  exploit  would  be  dis- 


graced and  execrated,  and  the  very  government 
who  had  perhaps  instigated  it  would  never  pro- 
tect the  base  tool  who  did  it. 

I  lulled  myself  to  rest  with  a  number  of  wise 
thoughts  of  this  kind,  and  at  last  lay  down  in  the 
bottom  of  the  boat,  and  slept  till  day  broke. 

Two  large  mercantile  steamers  had  come  in 
during  the  night,  the  one  a  French  mail-boat, 
the  Abattucci,  the  other  a  smaller  trading  vessel, 
the  Dispaccio.  To  my  surprise,  as  I  awoke,  the 
boats  of  both  these  were  now  on  shore  with  a 
strong  guard  of  our  red-shirted  fellows  over  them. 
There  was,  however,  such  a  crowd  and  such  a 
noise  of  people  talking  at  the  landing-place,  that 
I  could  learn  nothing  of  what  was  going  on,  and 
so  I  went  up  into  the  town,  and  to  the  head- 
quarters in  the  piazza. 

"  It's  all  right,"  said  a  young  officer,  whose 
name  I  did  not  know,  but  who  had  fetched  me 
the  wine  the  day  before.  "  Ratazzi  has  given 
in ;  Cialdini  will  be  balked  this  time.  Here  are 
the  vessels  to  carry  us  across  to  Calabria,  and 
the  frigates  have  put  out  to  sea,  not  to  be  obliged 
to  molest  us." 

"  Is  this  really  true  ?"  asked  I,  in  astonish- 
ment. 

"  If  you  only  go  up  to  the  lighthouse  you'll 
see  it  for  yourself.  That  is,  if  the  smoke  of  the 
Duke  has  not  already  vanished  from  view.  See, 
they  have  heard  the  news  already ;  see  how  the 
poor  fellows  are  delighted." 

And  now,  through  every  street  and  lane  that 
opened  into  the  piazza  came  flocking  hundreds 
of  red-shirted  fellows  in  wildest  confusion,  rend- 
ing the  air  with  cries  of  "Viva  Garibaldi!" 
"  Viva  il  prode  Generale  !"  In  an  instant  the 
piazza  was  so  full  that  the  immense  mass  could 
only  heave  and  quake  like  one  great  monster, 
while  the  shouts  grew  louder,  and  fuller,  and 
hoarser,  mingled  with  yells  of  "  Fuori  il  Gene- 
rale  !  Fuori  Garibaldi !"  This  went  on  for 
some  time,  with  occasional  outbursts  of  laughter 
at  the  disappointments  that  ensued  on  a  window 
being  opened,  and  some  face— not  Garibaldi's — 
being  presented  to  public  gaze.  At  last,  when 
expectancy  was  almost  becoming  irritation,  the 
window  over  the  central  balcony  was  flung  wide 
open,  and  Garibaldi  came  out.  He  looked  heated, 
agitated,  and  I  fancied  half  angry.  He  raised 
his  hand  for  silence,  and  not  a  word  was  uttered ; 
the  great  assembly  seemed  actually  spell-bound. 

"  A  Roma  !  Amici  mei,  a  Roma !"  cried  he. 
"  Viva  Vittorio  Emmanuele  !  Viva  il  Re  !" 

A  perfect  yell  of  "  A  Roma !"  followed  this, 
but  I  could  not  hear  one  cry  of  "  Viva  il  Re  !" 

I  do  not  remember  after  this  ever  hearing  the 
cry  of  "  Viva  il  Re  !"  being  raised  amongst  us. 


VI.   THE  VOYAGE  ACR.OSS  THE  STRAIT. 

I  HAVE  little  to  say  of  the  voyage,  for  I  was 
not  far  removed  from  a  state  of  asphyxia  the 
whole  time  it  occupied.  I  was  on  board  the 
smaller  vessel,  the  Dispaccio,  on  which  was 
Garibaldi ;  he  could  not  bring  himself,  I  was 
told,  to  sail  under  the  flag  of  France.  We 
were  eight  hundred  of  us  crammed  into  a  space 
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not  really  sufficient  for  five  hundred.  Many 
had  clambered  up  the  rigging,  or  sat  out  on  the 
bowsprit,  aud  when  an  officer  fainted  from  the 
excessive  heat,  and  showed  few  signs  of  re- 
covery, the  General  had  him  placed  in  a  boat 
and  hoisted  up  between  the  masts — a  measure 
which,  I  believe,  saved  his  life. 

I  suffered  terribly,  for  I  was  close  to  the 
steam-stack,  and  so  overcome  by  heat  and  suffo- 
cation, that  all  passed  before  me  like  a  dreadful 
nightmare.  The  noise  and  tumult  were  deafen- 
ing. Garibaldi  did  his  utmost  to  enforce  silence. 
He  declared  that  if  by  our  uproar  we  attracted 
the  attention  of  Albini's  squadron  and  were 
pursued,  the  whole  expedition  might  be  frus- 
trated and  destroyed.  It  was  no  use  ;  the  Pic- 
ciotti  were  beyond  all  control  of  themselves  or 
others. 

I  know  I  was  far  from  being  clear-headed,  or 
that  my  faculties  were  in  a  state  to  form  a 
calm  or  correct  judgment,  but  I  felt  at  the  time 
that  for  no  human  consideration,  for  no  bribe 
ambition  could  offer  me,  would  I  consent  to  be 
the  chief  of  such  a  horde.  As  I  clambered 
upon  a  bulwark  to  get  a  moment's  fresh  air,  I 
was  not  a  little  abashed  at  the  ill  humour  I  had 
given  way  to,  as  I  saw  the  helmsman  at  the 
wheel  calmly  smoking  his  cigar  with  a  cheerful 
countenance.  It  was  General  Garibaldi  him- 
self who  was  steering,  and  following  the  track 
of  the  Abattucci,  about  four  miles  in  advance 
of  us. 

We  dropped  anchor  in  a  little  bay  under 
Melito,  where  the  Abattucci  was  lying  when 
we  came  up.  The  first  boat  that  went  on  shore 
contained  Menotti,  Guastalla,  and  two  or  three 
of  the  staff.  They  found  a  suitable  landing- 
place  at  once ;  no  very  difficult  matter,  for  we 
had  no  heavy  ordnance,  nor,  indeed,  guns  of 
any  kind.  The  boats  which  carried  the  men 
carried  their  baggage,  and  the  most  unwieldy 
article  of  transport  I  remember  was  an  old 
South  American  saddle  of  Garibaldi's,  which 
required  two  stout  fellows  to  bring  up  from  the 
boat. 

There  was  a  hearty  laugh  when  some  one 
asked  where  was  the  military  chest,  but  none  of 
us  liked  to  confess  that  we  thought  the  joke  an 
ugly  one,  and  even  those  who  liked  it  least  took 
their  share  in  the  merriment.  Some  one,  I 
forget  who  it  was,  confided  to  me  a  small  carpet- 
bag with  the  General's  name  on  it,  two  heavy 
bridles,  and  a  copper  kettle.  I  was  given  to 
understand  that  they  were  Garibaldi's  own  pro- 
perty, and  I  did  not  disdain  to  take  care  of 
them,  the  more  as  I  saw  the  General  himself 
toiling  up  the  hill  in  front  of  me  with  a  rather 
heavy  bundle  slung  over  his  sword  on  his 
shoulder,  and  his  grey  overcoat  carried  in  a  strap 
with  the  other  hand. 

As  we  struggled  in  a  long  line  up  the  cliffs, 
halting  at  moments  to  take  breath,  or  turning 
to  have  a  look  at  the  scene  beneath,  I  came 
close  up  to  Garibaldi  on  a  little  platform  of 
ground  which  overlooked  the  sea  for  an  im- 
mense extent.  He  was  gazing  over  the  broad 
expanse  of  tranquil  blue  sea,  and  looking  at 


ship  which,  some  six  miles  away,  was  heading 
to  the  south  under  easy  steam.  She  dipped  her 
ensign  as  we  looked,  and  Garibaldi,  calling  out 
"  That  was  for  me .'"  added,  "  Viva  1'Inghil- 
terra !" — England  for  ever — and  now  we  could 
plainly  see  the  broad  stripes  of  the  British  flag 
as  they  floated  out  to  the  breeze;  and  we 
cheered  again  and  again,  in  the  hope  they  might 
hear  us. 

A  sailor  near  me  somewhat  damped  the 
ardour  of  my  delight  by  whispering  that  the 
ship  must  have  been  returning  some  salute  of 
another  vessel,  for  it  was  impossible  she  could 
have  seen  us,  or  known  what  we  were. 

I  was  told  that  evening  that  I  was  to  accom- 
pany Menotti's  brigade ;  with  which,  until  a 
vacancy  occurred  on  the  staff,  I  was  to  serve, 
but  that  I  might  reasonably  expect  to  be  made 
an  officer  within  the  month.  I  was  not  at  all 
impatient ;  if  I  had  less  of  influence,  I  had  fewer 
responsibilities. 

We  were  scarcely  on  the  heights  of  Melito 
when  scouts  were  sent  out  on  all  sides  to 
apprise  the  country  people  of  our  presence,  and 
let  them  know  of  a  good  market  for  their  pro- 
duce. 

We  were  rather  a  sorry  set  to  look  at — our 
clothes  ragged,  our  equipment  scanty,  our 
cheeks  the  very  reverse  of  plump  or  rosy  ;  and 
with  all  this,  I  never  in  my  life  saw  a  merrier  or 
jollier  party  than  we  presented  on  that  25th  of 
August,  as  we  sat  down  on  the  crest  of  a  hill 
over  the  sea,  and  proceeded  to  make  our  first 
breakfast  in  Calabria. 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  before  the  scouts 
returned,  but  we  were  so  much  occupied  in  the 
interval  cleaning  arms  and  accoutrements, 
filling  up  the  various  rolls — for  we  had  left 
about  twelve  hundred  of  ours  behind  us  at 
Catania — that  we  had  little  time  to  think  of 
other  things.  At  length  the  tidings  got  about 
that  the  scouts  had  returned  with  evil  tidings, 
but  what  they  were,  none  could  say.  Some 
averred  that  all  the  reinforcements  which  were 
to  have  joined  us  had  dispersed  and  disbanded. 
Others,  that  Ratazzi  had  changed  his  mind,  and 
determined  that,  instead  of  to  Rome,  we  were 
to  go  to  Greece  and  assist  the  revolution  there  ; 
a  few,  wiser  than  these,  opined  that  we  were  to 
be  discouraged  by  all  the  means  the  government 
could  command,  and  compelled  to  lay  down  our 
arms  and  go  home  again.  However  men  took 
the  tidings,  the  gloom  became  general.  Such  a 
revulsion  from  the  joy  of  the  morning  was  almost 
impossible  to  imagine. 

From  a  young  Cararese  attached  to  the  staff, 
called  Fabricotti,  I  learned  the  truth.  The  pea- 
santry had  all  fled.  The  agents  of  the  govern- 
ment had  been  before  us,  and  had  actually  swept 
the  country  clean  of  everything.  They  had 
moved  the  corn  from  the  granaries  and  driven 
away  the  cattle.  So  that  Sahara  itself  was 
not  a  more  perfect  desert  than  the  heights  of 
Melito. 

It  was  true  this  system  could  not  have  been 
extended  to  the  towns,  and  so  the  General  had 
a  sent  Corte  forward  as  far  as  Reggio,  to  explore 
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the  state  of  feeling  there,  and  learn  what  means 
of  subsistence  were  obtainable.  The  night  which 
followed  was  a  very  dreary  one !  We  lighted 
our  fires  and  tried  to  be  jovial  and  soldier- 
like ;  but  our  songs  died  away  in  sadness,  and 
the  shrill  boyish  accent  of  the  "  Vivas"  served 
only  to  remind  us  of  what  stuff  our  force  was 
made  of. 

It  was,  I  am  told,  discussed  on  that  night,  be- 
tween Garibaldi  and  his  officers,  whether  the 
force  should  not  at  once  be  broken  up  under 
different  leaders,  to  take  the  paths  through  the 
mountains,  and  rally  somewhere  near  Cat  anzaro.  I 
am  certain,  had  the  plan  been  adopted,  we  should 
have  succeeded.  Through  the  tracts  we  could 
have  taken  all  pursuit  would  be  impossible,  and 
as  we  went  further  north,  we  should  have  found 
abundance  of  everything. 

The  General,  however,  was  full  of  the  idea 
that  the  towns  would  at  once  declare  for  him, 
and  lie  replied  to  all  arguments  by  saying, 
"  Wait  till  we  see  what  news  Corte  will  bring 
us!" 

We  never  did  hear — at  least  I,  and  such  as 
myself,  never  did  hear — the  tidings  he  brought 
back.  We  only  knew  that  we  were  to  march  by 
the  coast  line,  in  the  direction  of  Reggio.  I 
suspected  that  all  was  not  so  satisfactory  as  it 
looked,  by  a  visit  I  had  from  old  Doctor  Riboli, 
a  man  whose  yellowish  hair  and  blue  eyes  gave 
him  a  "  false  air"  of  Garibaldi. 

"  What  have  you  got,"  asked  he,  "in  the  way 
of  old  linen,  fit  for  making  lint  and  bandages  ?" 

"  Are  we  come  that  far,  doctor  ?"  asked  I, 
with  a  laugh. 

"  Not  quite ;  but  we  shall  to-morrow  or  next 
day.  That  blessed  municipality  of  Reggio,  who, 
we  were  told,  had  their  wives  and  daughters  at 
work  making  red  shirts  since  June  last,  have 
now  sent  a  deputation  to  beg  that  we  will  not 
enter  their  city,  for  if  we  do,  they  say,  it  will 
be  a  civil  war !  Civil  war  !  Did  any  one  ever 
hear  the  like ;  but  it's  all  Cialdini — he  has  done 
it  all/' 

This  was  the  first  time  I  had  heard  Cialdini's 
name  thrown  out  as  that  of  our  greatest  adver- 
sary and  enemy ;  but  I  believe,  from  that  very 
hour,  I  never  listened  five  minutes  to  any 
conversation  without  finding  him  mentioned. 
It  was  Cialdini  sent  the  fleet  and  the  army ; 
Cialdini  starved,  circumvented,  hunted  us.  It 
was  he  terrified  the  people  against  succouring 
or  joining  us ;  and  it  was  he  who,  to  pursue  us, 
selected  certain  regiments  of  "Old  Piedmont,"  as 
they  call  it,  whose  hatred  of  Garibaldi  arose 
from  all  their  envy  of  his  glorious  career  in 
Lombardy. 

Then  we  all  knew  of  the  personal  dislike  which 
subsisted  between  our  General  and  Cialdini,  and 
we  saw  at  once  why  the  minister  had  selected 
him.  It  was  a  sort  of  duel  that  they  had  planned ; 
so,  at  least,  we  regarded  it.  We  moved  slowly 
on  to  San  Gio,  Menotti's  corps  leading ;  the 
men  were  in  tolerable  spirits,  and  sang  various 
patriotic  songs  as  we  went.  In  my  capacity  of 
Orderly  I  had  treated  myself  to  a  horse,  or, 
rather,  a  Calabrian  pony;  but  he  was  such  a 


mangy-looking  beast — so  low  before,  so  big- 
headed,  and  so  crooked  in  the  legs,  that  I  never 
mounted  him  without  causing  shouts  of  laughter, 
and  I  finished  by  making  him  a  pack-horse 
for  myself  and  my  friends,  and  walked  behind 
him. 

Two  citizens  of  Reggio  arrived  in  our  camp 
that  night,  and  informed  us  that  a  large  force 
of  the  royal  troops  were  in  march  from  Naples, 
with  mounted  scouts,  and  several  field-guns. 
They  brought  some  newspapers,  but  all  in  the 
government  interest,  and  all  speaking  of  us  in 
terms  of  contempt  and  derision. 

On  the  whole,  we  took  these  criticisms  very 
well.  We  treated  them  as  calumnies  of  the 
hour,  and  counted  on  the  future  for  our  vindi- 
cation. A  sort  of  vision  of  Rome — a  triumphal 
entry  into  Rome — seemed  to  pass  before  our 
eyes  continually,  and  we  used  to  discuss  details 
of  the  ceremonial,  not  only  with  a  grave  air  of 
certainty,  but  sometimes  with  all  the  warmth  of 
passion.  Whether,  for  instance,  the  King  was 
to  be  on  Garibaldi's  right  or  left  hand  ?  What 
place  was  to  be  given  to  the  staff  of  Garibaldi  ? 
Where  were  the  Picciotti  to  come  ?  I  re- 
member well  we  had  grown  very  hot  in  discuss- 
ing whether  the  red  shirts  were  to  form  a  corps 
d'elite  in  the  army,  or  retire — until  wanted 
for  Venice — on  a  pension. 

When  the  bugle  called  a  halt,  and  we  drew 
up  in  a  large  field  of  potatoes,  some  of  us  had 
eaten  nothing  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  were 
soon  seen  digging  up  the  roots  and  eating  them 
ravenously,  raw  as  they  were.  Strict  orders 
had  been  issued  the  day  before  against  the 
slightest  transgression  of  this  sort,  and  an  in- 
junction given  to  remember  that  we  were  not  in 
an  enemy's  country,  but  amongst  friends,  who 
would  judge  of  our  patriotism  by  our  respect 
for  honesty.  The  sergeants  and  corporals,  there- 
fore, hurried  hither  and  thither,  warning  the 
men  against  pillage,  and  affecting  to  take  down 
the  names  of  the  pillagers,  when  suddenly  came 
Eabricotti  to  say,  "The  field  has  been  paid 
for,  my  lads.  It  is  all  your  own,  and  the 
General  says  you  are  free  to  it !"  I  suppose 
that  a  meal  of  potatoes  scarcely  ever  excited 
more  heartfelt  grat  itude,  or  called  forth  a  lustier 
cheer ! 

Next  day,  28th,  we  moved  down  the  slope  of 
the  hill  towards  Reggio ;  our  advanced  guard 
was  under  Nullo,  and  I  accompanied  them  to 
carry  orders.  Every  one  was  very  serious  that 
day.  It  was  a  hot  sultry  one,  with  a  sirocco 
wind,  and  it  is  needless  to  say  how  such  days 
affect  the  Italian  temperament,  or  the  amount 
of  depression  they  can  inflict.  There  was 
scarcely  a  word  spoken  in  the  ranks,  and  al- 
though the  advanced  guard  had  been  selected 
out  of  picked  men,  the  more  to  impress  the 
folk  at  Reggio  with  our  force,  we  were  more  like 
brigands  than  soldiers.  Red-shirted,  and  with- 
out coats,  we  carried  each  a  canvas-bag  over  one 
shoulder,  of  whatever  eatable  we  could  find.  A 
bottle  or  a  gourd  balanced  this  on  the  other 
side ;  our  scanty  wardrobe  hung  from  our  musket 
behind,  and  usually  finished  in  a  pair  of  strong 
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boots,  while  our  trousers,  rolled  up  to  the  mid- 
leg  to  escape  the  dirt  of  the  roads,  completed  a 
trim  not  at  all  calculated  to  inspire  preposses- 
sion in  our  favour. 

"  One  would  think  we  were  galley-slaves,  from 
the  way  they  look  at  us,"  said  a  comrade  of 
mine,  and  he  himself,  the  son  of  a  great  Lom- 
bard family,  was  one  of  the  wildest  figures  of 
the  mass ;  but  we  had  soon  to  learn,  indeed, 
what  effect  we  produced  upon  strangers,  for  a 
deputation  from  the  town  council  of  Reggio, 
who  had  come  out  to  meet  us,  were  so  terrified 
by  our  scarecrow  aspect,  that  they  could  scarcely 
speak.  When  they  did  succeed  in  finding  words, 
it  was  to  tell  us  that  a  major  of  Bersaglieri 
was  already  with  his  command  outside  Reggio, 
and  two  mortar-boats  stationed  off  the  shore, 
with  orders  if  Garibaldi  entered  and  received  the 
hospitality  of  the  town,  to  reduce  it  to  ashes.  T 
hastened  back  with  this  message  to  the  General, 
and  found  him  seated  under  a  chesnut-tree,  with 
a  map  on  his  knees,  and  a  crust  of  bread  in  his 
hand.  He  listened  calmly  to  my  tidings,  and 
then  asked  the  name  of  the  major  of  Bersag- 
lieri. 

I  answered  that  he  was  a  Hungarian  named 
Eberhardt. 

"  Uno  de  nostri !  one  of  our  own  !"  cried 
Garibaldi,  with  an  energy  I  saw  for  the  first 
time,  but  whether  uttered  with  a  feeling  of  joy 
or  disappointment,  I  am  unable  to  say.  "  Well !" 
said  he,  after  a  pause,  "  if  Reggio  declines  our 
company,  it  would  hardly  be  polite  to  press  it 
on  them.  Let  Nullo  fall  back." 

VII.   ASPKOMONTE. 

WE  marched  from  two  in  the  afternoon  till 
past  midnight,  taking  the  direction  of  San  Lo- 
renzo at  first,  but  after  a  while  turning  at 
the  angle  of  a  large  farm-house  called  Protolo, 
and  directing  our  steps  to  Aspromonte  in  the 
mountains.  Aspromonte  was  well  known  to  all 
the  Garibaldians  of  the  first  expedition,  and  they 
held  that  mountain  pass  against  an  overwhelming 
force  of  Neapolitans. 

Aspromonte  was  a  sort  of  ridge  between  two 
mountains,  with  a  narrow  gorge  in  front,  and  a 
dense  forest  behind ;  a  dreary  drizzling  rain  had 
fallen  for  the  last  hour  of  our  steep  march",  and 
as  we  gained  the  top  it  began  to  fall  heavier, 
and  at  last  increased  to  a  perfect  down-pour. 
The  general  took  up  his  quarters  in  one  of  the 
two  shepherd's  huts — the  only  habitable  spots 
in  this  wild  region — and  I  made  him  a  sort  of 
bed  of  pine-branches,  over  which  I  spread  his 
cloak.  "  A  rude  couch,"  said  he,  smiling,  "  but 
we'll  be  better  off  in  the  Vatican !"  I  was  very 
grateful  when  he  told  me  to  remain  where  I  was 
for  the  night.  He  said  it,  pretending  he  might 
want  my  services,  but  I  saw  it  was  out  of  kind- 
ness, for  I  was  coughing  severely,  and  greatly 
oppressed  in  breathing. 

It  thundered  all  that  night  so  tremendously 
that  many  of  us  thought  the  bombardment  of 
Reggio  had  really  begun,  and  that  the  fleet 
were  knocking  the  old  town  to  pieces.  One 


or  two,  who  could  not  resist  the  curiosity  to 
see  the  event,  went  down  the  mountain  towards 
St.  Stephano,  and  got  taken  prisoners  for  their 
pains. 

At  daybreak  we  were  summoned  by  the  bugle, 
but  did  not  really  turn  out  till  after  six  o'clock, 
when  the  rain  had  ceased,  and  the  sun  shone 
forth  splendidly.  The  scouts  had  brought  news 
that  the  royal  forces  were  pushing  forward  at 
speed,  and  would  be  up  with  us  before  noon, 
and  some  said  that  on  the  crest  of  the  hill  behind 
us  the  black  plumes  of  the  Bersaglieri  had  been 
seen  already. 

Garibaldi  drew  up  his  force  on  the  plateau 
where  we  passed  the  night.  The  left  under 
Menotti,  Corte  with  the  right,  he  himself  in  the 
centre.  It  was  clear  to  us  all  there  was  to  be  a 
battle,  and  equally  clear  that,  posted  where  we 
were,  with  our  flanks  defended  by  the  moun- 
tains, and  a  deep  glen  in  front,  we  could  resist  a 
force  of  ten  times  our  own  number.  The  prepa- 
rations were  begun  leisurely  enough,  but  after- 
wards pressed  forward  with  more  haste,  as  a 
small  body  of  Bersaglieri  were  seen  coming 
up  the  valley  in  loose  skirmishing  order,  and 
scattering  widely  towards  our  flanks  as  they 
came. 

When  Fabricotti  told  Garibaldi  that  the  skir- 
mishers were  advancing,  he  seemed  so  absorbed 
in  thought  as  not  to  hear  him.  "Non  si  puo. 
This  cannot  be,  or  it  must  not  be,"  he  kept 
repeating  for  several  seconds  to  himself ;  then 
sending  for  Cairoli,  he  whispered  some  words  in 
his  ear. 

"  Here  they  are !  here  they  come  !"  cried  se- 
veral voices  from  our  men,  and  Garibaldi, 
throwing  his  cloak  over  his  shoulders,  walked 
hastily  forward  to  the  front.  There  was  much 
confusion  at  this  moment.  Cairoli  wanted,  I 
believe,  to  meet  the  Bersaglieri  with  the  bayonet. 
Menotti,  too,  said  he  could  answer  for  his 
Picciotti  holding  their  own  against  the  troops, 
and  all  along  the  whole  line  there  was  a  seeming 
eagerness  to  show  the  General  that  they  were 
not  unworthy  of  him. 

As  soon  as  Garibaldi  gained  the  front  of  the 
line,  where  he  stood  about  a  dozen  paces  or  so 
in  advance,  his  aides-de-camp  hastened  on  either 
side  with  orders,  and  the  ougles  sounded  the 
command,  No  firing !  It  was  not  without  a 
murmur  that  this  order  was  heard ;  for  already 
the  sharp  whistle  of  more  than  one  ball  had 
been  noted  from  the  Bersaglieri  below.  The 
General,  however,  not  merely  satisfied  with 
transmitting  the  order  throughnis  staff,  shouted 
aloud  to  the  men,  "  No  firing !  no  firing !" 

The  Bersaglieri  were  still  coming  on  at  a  run, 
and,  steep  as  the  ascent  was,  seemed  to  vie  with 
each  other  who  should  be  first ;  suddenly  they 
stopped  in  their  advance,  and  converging  their 
fire  on  the  centre,  where  Garibaldi  stood,  fired 
a  tremendous  volley.  He  had  but  time  to 
repeat  his  warning  once  more,  ending  with 
"  Viva  1'Italia  !"  when  he  fell.  I  have  heard 
some  say  that  he  walked  some  steps  before  he 
fell,  but  I  believe  the  fact  was  he  could  not 
move  one  single  step,  and  fell  as  he  attempted  it. 
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He  was  quickly  carried  into  the  "  boschetta," 
and  surrounded  with  a  number  of  his  staff.  The 
wound  was  at  first  deemed  so  serious  that  the 
word  "  amputation "  was  dropped  incautiously 
by  some  one.  "  I  am  quite  ready/'  said  the 
General ;  "  do  whatever  you  think  fit,  and  do  it 
at  once."  He  continued  to  smoke  his  cigar 
while  the  surgeons  consulted.  The  world 
knows  what  followed,  nor  have  I  the  pre- 
sumption to  insert  in  my  humble  story  other 
incidents  than  those  that  befel  me,  or  that  I 
witnessed. 

I  heard,  as  we  all  heard,  the  order  not  to  fire, 
and  I  heard,  too,  Menotti's  cry,  as  his  father  fell, 
"Charge  them!  a  la  baionetta!"  and  the  line 
rushed  over  the  slope,  and  the  bayonets  of  the 
twolines  crossed.  Aloud  shout  of  "Vival'Italia!" 
was  now  raised,  I  know  not  from  whence  or  by 
whom,  but  every  musket  was  raised  at  once,  and 
one  hoarse  cheer  of  "Viva  1'Italia!"  resounded 
from  both  sides. 

"Disarm  them!  disarm  them!"  was  heard  on 
all  sides,  and  for  a  moment  none  of  us  knew  to 
whom  it  was  addressed.  We  scarcely  knew 
there  had  been  a  contest,  so  quickly  was  it  over. 
The  truth  was  not  long  in  declaring  itself — we 
were  all  prisoners,  and  some  eighteen  or  twenty 
of  us  were  more  or  less  wounded. 

Several  officers  made  their  escape — Nicotera 
amongst  the  rest — at  this  moment,  and,  gaining 
the  coast,  got  away  to  Malta  or  Corfu.  For  a 
moment  or  two  I  felt  disposed  to  follow  them ; 
but  I  thought,  "WBat  signifies  now  what  becomes 
of  me ;  the  best  of  us  all,  lies  wounded  and  bleed- 
ing there.  Let  us  at  least  share  his  fate  if  we 
cannot  share  his  fame." 

I  was  marched  away  with  a  very  ignoble 
looking  squad  of  Picciotti  to  Reno,  and  thence 
down  to  the  coast.  We  were  given  a  crust  of  the 
blackest  bread  and  some  water,  and  were  guarded 
by  a  strong  escort.  When  the  poor  boys — the 
majority  were  no  more  than  boys — made  an 
attempt  to  sing,  to  show  how  bravely  they  bore 
their  captivity,  a  rude  blow  with  a  musket-stock 
suppressed  the  effort,  and  they  were  ordered  not 
even  to  utter  a  word  as  they  went.  We  passed 
the  night  on  the  sea-shore,  houseless  and  supper- 
less.  The  troops  lighted  their  fires  and  got  out 
their  camp-kettles,  but  we  had  neither,  and  sat 
in  grim  groups  whispering  together  till  we  fell 
asleep. 

Though  perhaps,  had  I  declared  my  condition 
and  station,  the  officer  who  had  charge  of  us 
might  have  treated  me  with  more  consideration, 
I  thought  it  would  not  be  generous  to  separate 
myself  from  the  poor  fellows  my  companions. 
Besides,  I  had  obtained  a  degree  of  influence 
over  them  at  this  time.  That  long  dreary  day's 
march  will  be  a  nightmare  to  me  so  long  as  I 
live.  The  scorching  sun,  the  heavy  sand,  the 
bloodshot  eyes,  from  the  damp  at  night  and  the 


glare  of  the  sun  by  day,  the  weary  feet,  and  the 
thirst,  needed  not  the  heavy  heart  I  carried,  to 
make  my  misery  complete. 

_  At  Reggio  we  saw  two  frigates ;  one  I  recog- 
nised as  the  Duke  of  Genoa.  While  we  stood 
on  a  point  of  rock  gazing  at  her,  several  boats 
rowed  out  and  lingered  alongside  of  her,  and 
from  a  remark  of  an  officer  to  his  comrade,  as 
they_  looked  through  their  glasses,  I  learned  that 
Garibaldi  was  in  one  of  the  boats,  waiting  to  be 
hoisted  on  board.  I  would  have  willingly  given 
my  note  of  hand  for  a  thousand  francs  for  that 
telescope  in  the  captain's  fingers,  to  have  got  one 
last  look  at  our  poor  General. 

It  was  then  that  a  young  man  in  a  staff  uni- 
form came  hastily  up,  and  said,  "Is  there  a 
certain  prince  here  ?" — giving  my  family  name. 
I  answered,  and  he  told  me  that  Garibaldi  had 
included  me  in  the  list  of  those  he  wished  to 
have  along  with  him,  and  that  I  must  make 
what  haste  I  could  or  I  should  be  too  late. 
I  was  not  long  in  my  aclieux,  and  I  ran  with 
all  speed  towards  a  boat  that  I  saw  about  to 
shove  off. 

When  we  gained  the  deck  of  the  Duke,  how- 
ever, it  was  found  that  we  were  eight  more  thau 
the  number  accorded  to  Garibaldi. 

"  Take  them  on  shore  again,"  said  the  captain. 
"  I  cannot  have  them  here  without  orders  ;  or," 
said  he,  after  a  pause,  "  row  across  to  the  other 
frigate  and  ask  General  Cialdini  what's  to  be 
done  with  them  ?" 

The  messenger  came  back  very  speedily,  and 
whispered  his  answer  to  the  captain,  who  smiled, 
and  said, 

"  Oh  no  ;  I'd  rather  take  them,  than  that." 

On  the  following  evening  we  entered  the 
Gulf  of  Spezia,  and  were  landed  in  the  old  La- 
zaretto, called  Varignano.  Some  rooms  had 
been  arranged  for  Garibaldi,  and  we  were  lodged 
beside  him,  with  a  kitchen  for  our  own  accom- 
modation. 

Where  I  write  this,  we  have  a  large,  not  very 
clean,  and  not  well-ventilated  chamber,  where 
we  sleep,  and  a  smaller  room,  which  looks  out 
on  the  bay  of  La  Grazia,  where  we  dine.  Loung- 
ing at  its  window  we  can  gaze  on  the  three- 
decker  whose  guns  point  towards  us,  but  which, 
by  a  strange  "  mal  a  propos,"  carries  her  name — 
The  Garibaldi— still  on  her  stern.  It  is  in  a 
corner  of  this  chamber  where  our  poor  fellows 
sit  and  smoke,  and  ponder  over  their  lot,  that  I 
write  these  lines. 


Early  in  December  will  be  published 
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BETWEEN  THE  SCENES. 
i. 

FROM  MRS.   NOEL  VANSTONE    TO  MR.  LOSCOMBE. 
"  Park-terrace,  St.  John's  Wood, 
"  November  5th. 

"  Dear  Sir, — T  came  to  London  yesterday,  for 
the  purpose  of  seeing  a  relative,  leaving  Mr. 
Vanstone  at  Baliol  Cottage,  and  proposing  to 
return  to  him  in  the  course  of  a  week.  I  reached 
London  late  last  night,  and  drove  to  these  lodg- 
ings, having  written  to  secure  accommodation 
beforehand. 

"This  morning's  post  has  brought  me  a  letter 
from  my  own  maid,  whom  I  left  at  Baliol  Cottage, 
with  instructions  to  write  to  me  if  anything  ex- 
traordinary took  place  in  my  absence.  You  will 
find  the  girl's  letter  enclosed  in  this.  I  have  had 
some  experience  of  her ;  and  I  believe  she  is  to 
be  strictly  depended  on  to  tell  the  truth. 

"  I  purposely  abstain  from  troubling  you  by 
any  useless  allusions  to  myself.  When  you  have 
read  my  maid's  letter,  you  will  understand  the 
shock  which  the  news  contained  in  it  has  caused 
me.  I  can  only  repeat,  that  I  place  implicit  be- 
lief in  her  statement.  I  am  firmly  persuaded  that 
my  husband's  former  housekeeper  has  found  him 
out,  has  practised  on  his  weakness  in  my  absence, 
and  has  prevailed  on  him  to  make  another  Will. 
From  what  I  know  of  this  woman,  I  feel  no 
doubt  that  she  has  used  her  influence  over  Mr. 
Vanstone  to  deprive  me,  if  possible,  of  all  future 
interest  in  my  husband's  fortune. 

"Under  such  circumstances  as  these,  it  is  in 
the  last  degree  important — for  more  reasons 
than  I  need  mention  here — that  I  should  see 
Mr.  Vanstone,  and  come  to  an  explanation  with 
him,  at  the  earliest  possible  opportunity.  You 
will  find  that  my  maid  thoughtfully  kept  her 
letter  open,  until  the  last  moment  before  post- 
time — without,  however,  having  any  later  news  to 
give  me  than  that  Mrs.  Lecount  was  to  sleep  at 
the  cottage  last  night,  and  that  she  and  Mr.  Van- 
stone  were  to  leave  together  this  morning.  But 
for  that  last  piece  of  intelligence,  I  should  have 
been  on  my  way  back  to  Scotland  before  now. 
As  it  is,  I  cannot  decide  for  myself  what  I  ought 
to  do  next.  My  going  back  to  Dumfries,  after 


Mr.  Vanstone  has  left  it,  seems  like  taking  a 
journey  for  nothing — and  my  staying  in  London 
appears  to  be  almost  equally  useless. 

"  Will  you  kindly  advise  me,  in  this  difficulty  ? 
I  will  come  to  you  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  at  any  time 
this  afternoon  or  to-morrow,  which  you  may 
appoint.  My  next  few  hours  are  engaged.  As 
soon  as  this  letter  is  despatched,  I  am  going  to 
Kensington,  with  the  object  of  ascertaining 
whether  certain  doubts  I  feel,  about  the  means 
by  which  Mrs.  Lecount  may  have  accomplished 
her  discovery,  are  well  founded  or  not.  If  you 
will  let  me  have  your  answer  by  return  of  post,  I 
will  not  fail  to  get  back  to  St.  John's  Wood  in 
time  to  receive  it. 

"Believe  me,  dear  Sir,  yours  sincerely, 

"MAGDALEN  VANSTONE." 

n. 

FROM    MR.  LOSCOMBE  TO  MRS.   NOEL  VANSTONE. 
"  Lincoln's  Inn,  Nov.  5th. 

"  Dear  Madam, — Your  letter  and  its  enclosure 
have  caused  me  great  concern  and  surprise. 
Pressure  of  business  allows  me  no  hope  of  being 
able  to  see  you  either  to-day  or  to-morrow  morn- 
ing. But  if  three  o'clock  to-morrow  afternoon 
will  suit  you,  at  that  hour  you  will  find  me  at 
your  service. 

"  I  cannot  pretend  to  offer  a  positive  opinion, 
until  I  know  more  of  the  particulars  connected 
with  this  extraordinary  business  than  I  find  com- 
municated either  in  your  letter,  or  in  your  maid's. 
But  with  this  reserve,  I  venture  to  suggest  that 
your  remaining  in  London  until  to-morrow,  may 
possibly  lead  to  other  results  besides  your  con- 
sultation at  my  chambers.  There  is  at  least 
a  chance  that  you,  or  I,  may  hear  something 
further  in  this  strange  matter  by  the  morning's 
post. 

"  I  remain,  dear  Madam,  faithfully  yours, 
"JOHN  LOSCOMBE." 

in. 

FROM  MRS.  NOEL  VANSTONE  TO  MISS  GARTH. 
"November  5th,  Two  o'Clock. 

"  I  have  just  returned  from  Westmorland 
House— after  purposely  leaving  it  in  secret,  and 
purposely  avoiding  you  under  your  own  roof.  You 
shall  know  why  I  came,  and  why  I  went  away. 
It  is  due  to  my  remembrance  of  old  times  not  to 
treat  you  like  a  stranger,  although  I  can  never 
again  treat  you  like  a  friend. 


VOI.  VIII. 
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"I  travelled  yesterday  from  the  North  to  Lon- 
don. My  only  object  in  taking  this  long  journey, 
was  to  see  Norah  once  more.  1  had  been  suffering 
for  many  weary  weeks  past,  such  remorse  as  only 
miserable  women  like  me  can  feel.  Perhaps,  the 
suffering  weakened  me ;  perhaps,  it  roused  some 
old  forgotten  tenderness— God  knows  !— I  can't 
explain  it;  loan  only  tell  you  that  I  began  to  think 
of  Norah  by  day,  and  to  dream  of  Norah  by  night, 
till  I  was  almost  heart-broken.  I  have  no  better 
reason  than  this  to  give  for  running  all  the  risks 
which  I  ran,  and  coming  to  London  to  see  her. 
I  don't  wish  to  claim  more  for  myself  than  I  de- 
serve; I  don't  wish  to  tell  you  I  was  the  re- 
formed and  repenting  creature  whom  you  might 
have  approved.  I  had  only  one  feeling  in  me 
that  I  know  of.  I  wanted  to  put  my  arms  round 
Norah's  neck,  and  cry  my  heart  out  on  Norah's 
bosom.  Childish  enough,  I  dare  say.  Something 
might  have  come  of  it ;  nothing  might  have  come 
of  it — who  knows  ? 

"  I  had  no  means  of  finding  Norah  without 
your  assistance.  However  you  might  disapprove 
of  what  I  had  done,  I  thought  you  would  not  re- 
fuse to  help  me  to  find  my  sister.  When  1  lay  down, 
last  night,  in  my  strange  bed,  I  said  to  myself,  '  I 
will  ask  Miss  Garth,  for  my  father's  sake  and  my 
mother's  sake,  to  tell  me.'  You  don't  know  what 
a  comfort  I  felt  in  that  thought.  How  should 
you  ?  What  do  good  women  like  you  know  of 
miserable  sinners  like  me  ?  All  you  know  is  that 
you  pray  for  us  at  church. 

"  Well,  I  fell  asleep  happily,  that  night~for 
the  first  time  since  my  marriage.  When  the 
morning  came,  I  paid  the  penalty  of  daring  to  be 
happy,  only  for  one  night.  When  the  morning 
came,  a  letter  came  with  it,  which  told  me  that 
my  bitterest  enemy  on  earth  (you  have  meddled 
sufficiently  with  my  affairs  to  know  what  enemy 
I  mean)  had  revenged  herself  on  me  in  my 
absence.  In  following  the  impulse  which  led 
me  to  my  sister,  I  had  gone  to  my  ruin. 

"  The  mischief  was  beyond  all  present  remedy, 
when  I  received  the  news  of  it.  Whatever  had 
happened,  whatever  might  happen,  I  made  up  my 
mind  to  persist  in  my  resolution  of  seeing  Norah, 
before  I  did  anything  else.  I  suspected  you  of 
being  concerned  in  the  disaster  which  had  over- 
taken me — because  I  felt  positively  certain  at 
Aldborough,  that  you  and  Mrs.  Lecount  had 
written  to  each  other.  But  I  never  suspected 
Norah.  If  I  lay  on  my  death-bed  at  this  mo- 
ment, I  could  say  with  a  safe  conscience,  I  never 
suspected  Norah. 

"  So  I  went  this  morning  to  Westmorland 
House  to  ask  you  for  my  sister's  address,  and  to 
acknowledge  plainly  that  I  suspected  you  of 
being  again  in  correspondence  with  Mrs.  Le- 
oount. 

"  When  I  inquired  for  you  at  the  door,  they 
told  me  you  had  gone  out,  but  that  you  were 
expected  back  before  long.  They  asked  me 
if  I  would  see  your  sister,  who  was  then  in  the 
schoolroom.  I  desired  that  your  sister  should 
on  no  account  be  disturbed :  my  business  was 


not  with  her,  but  with  you.  I  begged  to  be 
allowed  to  wait  in  a  room  by  myself,  until  you  re- 
turned. 

"  They  showed  me  into  the  double  room  on 
the  ground  floor,  divided  by  curtains — as  it 
was  when  I  last  remember  it.  There  was  a  fire 
in  the  outer  division  of  the  room,  but  none  in  the 
inner;  and  for  that  reason,  I  suppose,  the  cur- 
tains were  drawn.  The  servant  was  very  civil 
and  attentive  to  me.  I  have  learnt  to  be  thankful 
for  civility  and  attention,  and  I  spoke  to  her  as 
cheerfully  as  I  could.  I  said  to  her,  '  I  shall  see 
Miss  Garth  here,  as  she  comes  up  to  the  door, 
and  I  can  beckon  her  in,  through  the  long 
window.'  The  servant  said  I  could  do  so,  if  you 
came  that  way — but  that  you  let  yourself  in  some- 
times, with  your  own  key,  by  the  back-garden 
gate ;  and  if  you  did  this,  she  would  take  care  to 
let  you  know  of  my  visit.  I  mention  these  trifles, 
to  show  you  that  there  was  no  premeditated 
deceit  in  my  mind  when  I  came  to  the  house. 

"  I  waited  a  weary  time,  and  you  never  came. 
I  don't  know  whether  my  impatience  made  me 
think  so,  or  whether  the  large  fire  burning  made 
the  room  really  as  hot  as  I  felt  it  to  be — I  only 
know  that,  after  a  while,  I  passed  through  the 
curtains  into  the  inner  room,  to  try  the  cooler 
atmosphere. 

"  I  walked  to  the  long  window  which  leads  into 
the  back  garden,  to  look  out ;  and  almost  at  the 
same  time,  I  heard  the  door  opened — the  door  of 
the  room  I  had  just  left — and  your  voice  and  the 
voice  of  some  other  woman,  a  stranger  to  me, 
talking.  The  stranger  was  one  of  the  parlour 
boarders,  I  dare  say.  I  gathered  from  the  first 
words  you  exchanged  together,  that  you  had  met 
in  the  passage — she,  on  her  way  down  stairs,  and 
you,  on  your  way  in  from  the  back  garden.  Her 
next  question  and  your  next  answer,  informed  me 
that  this  person  was  a  friend  of  my  sister's,  who 
felt  a  strong  interest  in  her,  and  who  knew  that 
you  had  just  returned  from  a  visit  to  Norah.  So 
far,  I  only  hesitated  to  show  myself,  because  I 
shrank,  in  my  painful  situation,  from  facing  a 
stranger.  But  when  I  heard  my  own  name  im- 
mediately afterwards  on  your  lips  and  on  hers — 
then,  I  purposely  came  nearer  to  the  curtain  be- 
tween us,  and  purposely  listened. 

"  A  mean  action,  you  will  say  ?  Call  it  mean, 
if  you  like.  What  better  can  you  expect  from 
such  a  woman  as  I  am  ? 

"  You  were  always  famous  for  your  memory. 
There  is  no  necessity  for  my  repeating  the  words 
you  spoke  to  your  friend,  and  the  words  your 
friend  spoke  to  you,  hardly  an  hour  since.  When 
you  read  these  lines,  you  will  know,  as  well  as  I 
know,  what  those  words  told  me.  I  ask  for  no 
particulars ;  I  will  take  all  your  reasons  and  all 
your  excuses  for  granted.  It  is  enough  for  me 
to  know  that  you  and  Mr.  Pendril  have  been 
searching  for  me  again,  and  that  Norah  is  in  the 
conspiracy  this  time,  to  reclaim  me  in  spite  of 
myself.  It  is  enough  for  me  to  know,  that  my 
letter  to  my  sister  has  been  turned  into  a  trap 
to  catch  me,  and  that  Mrs.  Lecount's  revenge 
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lias  accomplished  its  object  by  means  of  infor 
mation  received  from  Norah's  lips. 

"  Shall  I  tell  you  what  I  suffered,  when  T  hearc 
these  things  ?  No :  it  would  be  only  a  waste  o 
time  to  tell  you.  Whatever  I  suffer,  I  deservi 
it— don't  I? 

"  I  waited  in  that  inner  room — knowing  mj 
own  violent  temper,  and  not  trusting  myself  to 
see  you,  after  what  I  had  heard — I  waitec 
in  that  inner  room,  trembling  lest  the  servan 
should  tell  you  of  my  visit,  before  I  could  fim 
an  opportunity  of  leaving  the  house.  No  such 
misfortune  happened.  The  servant,  no  doubt 
heard  the  voices  up-stairs,  and  supposed  that  we 
had  met  each  other  in  the  passage.  I  don't  know 
how  long,  or  how  short  a  time  it  was,  before  you 
left  the  room  to  go  and  take  off  your  bonnet — 
you  went,  and  your  friend  went  with  you. 
raised  the  long  window  softly,  and  stepped  into 
the  back  garden.  The  way  by  which  you  returnee 
to  the  house,  was  the  way  by  which  I  left  it.  No 
blame  attaches  to  the  servant.  As  usual,  where 
I  am  concerned,  nobody  is  to  blame  but  me. 

"Time  enough  has  passed  now  to  quiet  my 
mind  a  little.  You  know  how  strong  I  am  ?  You 
remember  how  I  used  to  fight  against  all  my  ill- 
nesses, when  I  was  a  child  ?  Now  I  am  a  woman, 
I  fight  against  my  miseries  in  the  same  way. 
Don't  pity  me,  Miss  Garth  !  Don't  pity  me ! 

"  I  have  no  harsh  feeling  against  Norah.  The 
hope  I  had  of  seeing  her,  is  a  hope  taken  from 
me ;  the  consolation  I  had  in  writing  to  her,  is  a 
consolation  denied  me  for  the  future.  I  am 
cut  to  the  heart— but  I  have  no  angry  feeling 
towards  my  sister.  She  means  well,  poor  soul — 
I  dare  say  she  means  well.  It  would  distress 
her,  if  she  knew  what  has  happened.  Don't  tell 
her.  Conceal  my  visit,  and  burn  my  letter. 
"  A  last  word  to  yourself,  and  I  have  done. 
"If  I  rightly  understand  my  present  situation, 
your  spies  are  still  searching  for  me  to  just  as 
little  purpose  as  they  searched  at  York.  Dismiss 
them — you  are  wasting  your  money  to  no  pur- 
pose. If  you  discovered  me  to-morrow,  what 
could  you  do  ?  My  position  has  altered.  I  am 
no  longer  the  poor  outcast  girl,  the  vagabond 
public  performer,  whom  you  once  hunted  after. 
I  have  done,  what  I  told  you  I  would  do— I  have 
made  the  general  sense  of  propriety  my  accom- 
plice this  time.  Do  you  know  who  I  am  ?  I  am 
a  respectable  married  woman,  accountable  for  my 
actions  to  nobody  under  heaven  but  my  husband. 
I  have  got  a  place  in  the  world,  and  a  name  in 
the  world,  at  last.  Even  the  law,  which  is  the 
friend  of  all  you  respectable  people,  has  recog- 
nised my  existence,  and  has  become  my  friend 
too !  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  gave  me 
his  license  to  be  married,  and  the  rector  of  Aid- 
borough  performed  the  service.  If  I  found  your 
spies  following  me  in  the  street,  and  if  I  chose  to 
claim  protection  from  them,  the  law  would  ac- 
knowledge my  claim.  You  forget  what  wonders 
my  wickedness  has  done  for  me.  It  has  made 
Nobody's  Child,  Somebody's  Wife. 
"  If  you  will  give  these  considerations  their 


due  weight;  if  you  will  exert  your  excellent 
common  sense,  I  have  no  fear  of  being  obliged  to 
appeal  to  my  newly-found  friend  and  protector — 
the  law.  You  will  feel,  by  this  time,  that  you 
have  meddled  with  me  at  last  to  some  purpose. 
I  am  estranged  from  Norah — I  am  discovered  by 
my  husband— I  am  defeated  by  Mrs.  Lecount. 
You  have  driven  me  to  the  last  extremity ;  you 
have  strengthened  me  to  fight  the  battle  of  my 
life,  with  the  resolution  which  only  a  lost  and 
friendless  woman  can  feel.  Badly  as  your  schemes 
have  prospered,  they  have  not  proved  totally 
useless  after  all ! 

"  I  have  no  more  to  say.  If  you  ever  speak 
about  me  to  Norah,  tell  her  that  a  day  may  come 
when  she  will  see  me  again — the  day  when  we 
two  sisters  have  recovered  our  natural  rights; 
the  day  when  I  put  Norah's  fortune  into  Norah's 
hand. 

"  Those  are  my  last  words.  Remember  them, 
the  next  time  you  feel  tempted  to  meddle  with 
me  again. 

"  MAGDALEN  VANSTONE." 

IV. 

EROM    MB.  LOSCOMBE  TO    MRS.  NOEL  VANSTONE. 
Lincoln's  Inn,  Nov.  6th. 

"  Dear  Madam, — This  morning's  post  has 
doubtless  brought  you  the  same  shocking  news 
which  it  has  brought  to  me.  You  must  know,  by 
this  time,  that  a  terrible  affliction  has  befallen 
you — the  affliction  of  your  husband's  sudden 
death. 

"  I  am  on  the  point  of  starting  for  the  North, 
to  make  all  needful  inquiries,  and  to  perform 
whatever  duties  I  may  with  propriety  undertake, 
as  solicitor  to  the  deceased  gentleman.  Let  me 
earnestly  recommend  you  not  to  follow  me  to 
JBaliol  Cottage,  until  I  have  had  time  to  write  to 
you  first,  and  to  give  you  such  advice  as  I  cannot, 
through  ignorance  of  all  the  circumstances,  pre- 
tend to  offer  now.  You  may  rely  on  my  writing 
after  my  arrival  in  Scotland,  by  the  first  post. 
"  I  remain,  dear  Madam,  faithfully  yours, 
"JOHN  LOSCOMBE."  • 

v. 

FROM  ME.  PENDRIL  TO  MISS  GARTH. 

"  Searle-street,  Nov.  6th. 
"Dear  Miss  Garth, — I  return  you  Mrs.  Noel 
Vanstoue's  letter.  I  can  understand  your  mor- 
iification  at  the  tone  in  which  it  is  written,  and 
pour  distress  at  the  manner  in  which  tins  uii- 
lappy  woman  has  interpreted  the  conversation 
;hat  she  overheard  at  your  house.  I  cannot 
lonestly  add  that  I  lament  what  has  happened. 
Vty  opinion  has  never  altered  since  the  Combe- 
ftaven  time.  I  believe  Mrs.  Noel  Vanstone  to 
)e  one  of  the  most  reckless,  desperate,  and  per- 
rerted  women  living;  and  any  circumstances 
-hat  estrange  her  from  her  sister,  are  circum- 
stances which  I  welcome,  for  her  sister's  sake. 

"  There  cannot  be  a  moment's  doubt  on  the 
lourse  you  ought  to  follow  in  this  matter.  Even 
Mrs.  Noel  Vanstone  herself  acknowledges  the 
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propriety  of  sparing  her  sister  additional,  and 
unnecessary,  distress.  By  all  means,  keep  Miss 
Vanstone  in  ignorance  of  the  visit  to  Kensington, 
and  of  the  letter  which  has  followed  it.  It 
would  be  not  only  unwise,  but  absolutely  cruel, 
to  enlighten  her.  If  we  had  any  remedy  to 
apply,  or  even  any  hope  to  offer,  we  might  feel 
some  hesitation  in  keeping  our  secret.  But 
there  is  no  remedy,  and  no  hope.  Mrs.  Noel 
Vanstone  is  perfectly  justified  in  the  view  she 
takes  of  her  own  position.  Neither  you  nor  I 
can  assert  the  smallest  right  to  control  her. 

"  I  have  already  taken  the  necessary  measures 
for  putting  an  end  to  our  useless  inquiries.  In 
a  few  days  I  will  write  to  Miss  Vanstone,  and 
will  do  my  best  to  tranquillise  her  mind  on  the 
subject  of  her  sister.  If  I  can  find  no  sufficient 
excuse  to  satisfy  her,  it  will  be  better  she  should 
think  we  have  discovered  nothing,  than  that  she 
should  know  the  truth. 

"  Believe  me,  most  truly  yours, 

"  WILLIAM  PENDKIL." 

vi. 

I     ?ROM  MB.  LOSCOMBE    TO  MKS.  NOEL  VANSTONE. 

"  Lincoln's  Inn,  Nov.  loth. 
"  Private. 

'•  Dear  Madam, — In  compliance  with  your  re- 
quest, I  now  proceed  to  communicate  to  you  in 
writing,  what  (but  for  the  calamity  which  has  so 
recently  befallen  you)  I  should  have  preferred 
communicating  by  word  of  mouth.  Be  pleased 
to  consider  this  letter  as  strictly  confidential  be- 
tween yourself  and  me. 

"  I  enclose,  at  your  desire,  a  copy  of  the  Will 
executed  by  your  late  husband  on  the  third  of  this 
month.  There  can  be  no  question  of  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  original  document.  I  protested,  as  a 
matter  of  form,  against  Admiral  Bartram's  soli- 
citor assuming  a  position  of  authority  at  Baliol 
Cottage.  But  he  took  the  position,  nevertheless ; 
acting  as  legal  representative  of  the  sole  Exe- 
cutor under  the  second  Will.  I  am  bound  to 
say  I  should  have  done  the  same  myself  in  his 
place. 

"  The  serious  question  follows— what  can  we 
do  for  the  best,  in  your  interests  ?  The  Will  exe- 
cuted under  my  professional  superintendence, 
on  the  thirtieth  of  September  last,  is  at  present 
superseded  and  revoked  by  the  second  and  later 
Will,  executed  on  the  third  of  November.  Can 
we  dispute  this  document  ? 

"  I  doubt  the  possibility  of  disputing  the  new 
Will,  on  the  face  of  it.  It  is  no  doubt  irregularly 
expressed — but  it  is  dated,  signed,  and  witnessed 
as  the  law  directs ;  and  the  perfectly  simple  and 
straightforward  provisions  that  it  contains,  are  in 
no  respect,  that  I  can  see,  technically  open  to 
attack. 

"This  being  the  case,  can  we  dispute  the  Will, 
on  the  ground  that  it  has  been  executed  when  the 
Testator  was  not  in  a  fit  state  to  dispose  of  his 
own  property  ?  or  when  the  Testator  was  sub- 
jected to  undue  and  improper  influence  ? 

"  In  the  first  of  these  cases,  the  medical  evi- 


dence would  put  an  obstacle  in  our  way.  We 
cannot  assert  that  previous  illness  had  weakened 
the  Testator's  mind.  It  is  clear  that  he  died  sud- 
denly, as  the  doctors  had  all  along  declared  he 
would  die,  of  disease  of  the  heart.  He  was  out 
walking  in  his  garden,  as  usual,  on  the  day  of  his 
death ;  he  eat  a  hearty  dinner ;  none  of  the  per- 
sons in  his  service  noticed  any  change  in  him ; 
he  was  a  little  more  irritable  with  them  than 
usual,  but  that  was  all.  It  is  impossible  to 
attack  the  state  of  his  faculties :  there  is  no  case 
to  go  into  court  with,  so  far. 

"  Can  we  declare  that  he  acted  under  undue 
influence— or,  in  plainer  terms,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  Mrs.  Lecount? 

"  There  are  serious  difficulties,  again,  in  the 
way  of  taking  this  course.  We  cannot  assert,  for 
example,  that  Mrs.  Lecount  has  assumed  a  place 
in  the  will,  which  she  has  no  fair  claim  to  occupy. 
She  has  cunningly  limited  her  own  interest,  not 
only  to  what  is  fairly  her  due,  but  to  what  the 
late  Mr.  Michael  Vanstone  himself  had  the  in- 
tention of  leaving  her.  If  I  were  examined  on 
the  subject,  I  should  be  compelled  to  acknow- 
ledge that  1  had  heard  him  express  this  intention 
myself.  It  is  only  the  truth  to  say,  that  I  have 
heard  him  express  it  more  than  once.  There  is 
no  point  of  attack  in  Mrs.  Lecount's  legacy ; 
and  there  is  no  point  of  attack  in  your  late 
husband's  choice  of  an  executor.  He  has  made 
the  wise  choice,  and  the  natural  choice,  of 
the  oldest  and  trustiest  friend  he  had  in  the 
world. 

"  One  more  consideration  remains — the  most 
important  which  I  have  yet  approached,  and 
therefore  the  consideration  which  I  have  reserved 
to  the  last.  On  the  thirtieth  of  September,  the 
Testator  executes  a  will,  leaving  his  widow  sole 
executrix,  with  a  legacy  of  eighty  thousand 
pounds.  On  the  third  of  November  following, 
he  expressly  revokes  this  will,  and  leaves  another 
in  its  stead,  in  which  his  widow  is  never  once 
mentioned,  and  in  which  the  whole  residue  of 
his  estate,  after  payment  of  one  comparatively 
trifling  legacy,  is  left  to  a  friend. 

"  It  rests  entirely  with  you  to  say,  whether 
any  valid  reason  can,  or  can  not,  be  produced  to 
explain  such  an  extraordinary  proceeding  as  this. 
If  no  reason  can  be  assigned— and  I  know  of 
none  myself — I  think  we  have  a  point  here, 
which  deserves  our  careful  consideration ;  for  it 
may  be  a  point  which  is  open  to  attack.  Pray 
understand  that  I  am  now  appealing  to  you 
solely  as  a  lawyer,  who  is  obliged  to  look  all 
possible  eventualities  in  the  face.  I  have  no 
wish  to  intrude  on  your  private  affairs ;  I  have 
no  wish  to  write  a  word  which  could  be  construed 
into  any  indirect  reflection  on  yourself. 

"  If  you  tell  me  that  so  far  as  you  know,  your 
husband  capriciously  struck  you  out  of  his  will, 
without  assignable  reason  or  motive  for  doing 
so,  and  without  other  obvious  explanation  of  his 
conduct,  than  that  he  acted  in  this  matter  entirely 
under  the  influence  of  Mrs.  Lecount — I  will  im- 
mediately take  Counsel's  opinion  touching  the 
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propriety  of  disputing  the  will  on  this  ground. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  tell  me  that  there  are 
reasons  (known  to  yourself  though  unknown  to 
me)  for  not  taking  the  course  I  propose,  I  will 
accept  that  intimation  without  troubling  you, 
unless  you  wish  it,  to  explain  yourself  further. 
In  this  latter  event,  I  will  write  to  you  again— 
for  I  shall  then  have  something  more  to  say, 
which  may  greatly  surprise  you,  on  the  subject 
of  the  Will. 

"Faithfully  yours, 

"  JOHN  LOSCOMBE." 

VI. 

FROM  MRS.  NOEL  VANSTONE  TO  MR.  LOSCOMBE. 

"Nov.  16th. 

"  Dear  Sir,— Accept  my  best  thanks  for  the 
kindness  and  consideration  with  which  you  have 
treated  me— and  let  the  anxieties  under  which  I 
am  now  suffering  plead  my  excuse,  if  I  reply  to 
your  letter  without  ceremony,  in  the  fewest  pos- 
sible words. 

"  I  have  my  own  reasons  for  not  hesitating  to 
answer  your  question  in  the  negative.  It  is  im- 
possible for  us  to  go  to  law,  as  you  propose,  on 
the  subject  of  the  Will. 

"  Believe  me,  dear  Sir,  yours  gratefully, 

"  MAGDALEN  YANSTONE." 

VII. 

FROM  MR.  LOSCOMBE  TO  MRS.  NOEL  VANSTONE. 

"  Lincoln's  Inn,  November  17th. 
"  Dear  Madam, — I  beg  to  acknowledge  the  re- 
ceipt of  your  letter,  answering  my  proposal  in 
the  negative,  for  reasons  of  your  own.  Under 
these  circumstances— on  which  I  offer  no  com- 
ment— I  beg  to  perform  my  promise  of  again 
communicating  with  you,  on  the  subject  of  your 
late  husband's  Will. 

"Be  so  kind  as  to  look  at  your  copy  of  the 
document.  You  will  find  that  the  clause  which 
devises  the  whole  residue  of  your  husband's 
estate  to  Admiral  Bartram,  ends  in  these  terms : 
To  be  by  him  applied  to  such  -uses  as  he  may  think 
fit, 

"  Simple  as  they  may  seem  to  you,  these  are 
very  remarkable  words.  In  the  first  place,  no 
practical  lawyer  would  have  used  them,  in  draw- 
ing your  husband's  will.  In  the  second  place, 
they  are  utterly  useless  to  serve  any  plain  straight- 
forward purpose.  The  legacy  is  left  uncon- 
ditionally to  the  admiral ;  and  in  the  same  breath 
he  is  told  that  he  may  do  what  he  likes  with  it ! 
The  phrase  points  clearly  to  one  of  two  conclu- 
sions. It  has  either  dropped  from  the  writer's 
pen  in  pure  ignorance — or  it  has  been  carefully 
set  where  it  appears,  to  serve  the  purpose  of  a 
snare.  I  am  firmly  persuaded  that  the  latter  ex- 
planation is  the  right  one.  The  words  are 
expressly  intended  to  mislead  some  person— 
yourself,  in  all  probability— and  the  cunning 
which  has  put  them  to  that  use,  is  a  cunning 
which  (as  constantly  happens  when  uninstructec 
persons  meddle  with  law)  has  overreached  itself 
My  thirty  years'  experience  reads  those  words  in 


a  sense  exactly  opposite  to  the  sense  which  they 
are  intended  to  convey.  I  say  that  Admiral 
Bartram  is  not  free  to  apply  his  legacy  to  such 
purposes  as  he  may  think  fit — I  believe  he  is  pri- 
vately controlled  by  a  supplementary  document 
in  the  shape  of  a  Secret  Trust. 

"  I  can  easily  explain  to  you  what  I  mean  by  a 
Secret  Trust.  It  is  usually  contained  in  the 
form  of  a  letter  from  a  Testator  to  his  Executors, 
privately  informing  them  of  testamentary  inten- 
;ions  on  his  part,  which  he  has  not  thought 
proper  openly  to  acknowledge  in  his  will.  I 
.eave  you  a  hundred  pounds ;  and  I  write  a 
private  letter,  enjoining  you,  on  taking  the 
.egacy,  not  to  devote  it  to  your  own  purposes, 
3ut  to  give  it  to  some  third  person,  whose  name 
[  have  my  own  reasons  for  not  mentioning  in  my 
will.  That  is  a  Secret  Trust. 

"  If  I  am  right  in  my  own  persuasion  that  such 
a  document  as  I  here  describe  is  at  this  moment 
in  Admiral  Bartram's  possession — a  persuasion 
based,  in  the  first  instance,  on  the  extraordinary 
words  that  I  have  quoted  to  you,  and,  in  the 
second  instance,  on  purely  legal  considerations 
with  which  it  is  needless  to  encumber  my  letter 

if  I  am  right  in  this  opinion,  the  discovery  of 
the  Secret  Trust  would  be,  in  all  probability,  a 
most  important  discovery  to  your  interests.  I 
will  not  trouble  you  with  technical  reasons,  or 
with  references  to  my  experience  in  these  matters, 
which  only  a  professional  man  could  understand. 
I  will  merely  say  that  I  don't  give  up  your  cause 
as  utterly  lost,  until  the  conviction  now  impressed 
on  my  own  mind  is  proved  to  be  wrong. 

"  I  can  add  no  more,  while  this  important 
question  still  remains  involved  in  doubt ;  neither 
can  I  suggest  any  means  of  solving  that  doubt. 
If  the  existence  of  the  Trust  was  proved,  and  if 
the  nature  of  the  stipulations  contained  in  it  was 
made  known  to  me,  I  could  then  say  posi- 
tively what  the  legal  chances  were  of  your 
being  able  to  set  up  a  Case  on  the  strength  of 
it ;  and  I  could  also  tell  you,  whether  I  should, 
or  should  not,  feel  justified  in  personally  under- 
taking that  Case,  under  a  private  arrangement 
with  yourself. 

"  As  things  are,  I  can  make  no  arrangement, 
and  offer  no  advice.  I  can  only  put  you  confi- 
dentially in  possession  of  my  private  opinion; 
leaving  you  entirely  free  to  draw  your  own  in- 
ferences from  it ;  and  regretting  that  1  cannot 
write  more  confidently  and  more  definitely  than 
I  have  written  here.  All  that  1  could  conscien- 
tiously say  on  this  very  difficult  and  very  delicate 
subject,  1  have  said. 

"  Believe  me,  dear  Madam,  faithfully  yours, 
"  JOHN  LOSCOMBE." 

VIII. 
FROM  MRS.  NOEL  VANSTONE  TO  MR.  LOSCOMBE. 

"Dear  Sir, — I  have  read  your  letter  more  than 
once,  with  the  deepest  interest  and  attention — 
and  the  oftener  I  read  it,  the  more  firmly  I  be- 
lieve that  there  is  really  such  a  Letter  as  you 
mention  in  Admiral  Bartram's  hands. 
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"  It  is  my  interest  that  the  discovery  should 
be  made — and  I  at  once  acknowledge  to  you, 
that  I  am  determined  to  find  the  means  of 
secretly  and  certainly  making  it.  My  resolu- 
tion rests  on  other  motives  than  the  motives 
which  you  might  naturally  suppose  would  in- 
fluence me.  I  only  tell  you  this  in  case  you  feel 
inclined  to  remonstrate.  There  is  good  reason 
for  what  I  say,  when  I  assure  you  that  remon- 
strance will  be  useless. 

"  I  ask  for  no  assistance  in  this  matter ;  I  will 
trouble  nobody  for  advice.  You  shall  not  be 
involved  in  any  rash  proceedings  on  my  part. 
Whatever  danger  there  may  be,  I  will  risk  it. 
Whatever  delays  may  happen,  I  will  bear  them 
patiently.  I  am  lonely  and  friendless  and  sorely 
troubled  in  mind— but  I  am  strong  enough  to 
win  my  way  through  worse  trials  than  these. 
My  spirits  will  rise  again,  and  my  time  will 
come.  If  that  Secret  Trust  is  in  Admiral  Bar- 
tram's  possession— when  you  next  see  me,  you 
shall  see  me  with  it  in  my  own  hands. 
"  Yours  gratefully, 

"MAGDALEN  VANSTONE." 

CRITICAL  BULLS  IN  HISTORICAL 
CHINA-SHOPS. 

THE  critical  bull  has  got  loose  in  the  china- 
shop  of  histoi  y.  That  infuriated  animal  has  com- 
mitted frightful  havoc  among  the  chronological 
crockery,  and  upset  whole  rows  of  traditional 
figures.  It  is  almost  subject  for  decent  rejoicing 
that  he  has  shivered  the  Olympiad  jars,  and  con- 
founded lustres  (the  Roman  period  of  enumera- 
tion), and  the  era  before  Rameses  the  Second, 
in  one  universal  wreck.  But  it  is  of  the  cruel 
mischief  worked  among  the  Sevres,  the  Palissy, 
the  Dresdens,  and  Majolica  of  History,  that 
complaint  is  made.  With  all  that  repugnance 
to  the  line  of  kings  from  the  Norman  Conquest, 
and  the  respective  dates  of  their  accession 
and  happy  departures  (the  most  odious  series 
upon  earth) ;  with  all  that  reasonable  disgust 
to  the  royal  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  came 
after  Charlemagne,  together  with  the  bewildering 
list  who  make  up  the  House  of  Valois ;  with 
all  that  sense  of  despairing  break-down,  under 
the  things  known  as  pragmatic  sanctions  (asso- 
ciated without  reason  with  something  pedantic 
and  self-sufficient)  and  quadruple  alliances — 
there  was  still  left  in  tender  breasts  a  softness 
and  tenderness  for  certain  figures  and  episodes, 
which  went  nigh  to  redeem  the  whole.  The  in- 
trepid youth  who  toasted  his  hands  without 
flinching;  the  daring  act  of  equitation  by  the 
bare-backed  rider  Curtius  ;  the  noble  behaviour 
of  Regulus  ;  the  Tarquins  generally  ;  Ihat  sur- 
passing bit  of  cutlery  of  the  augurs,  which  went 
easily  through  a  whetstone ;  the  splendid  beha- 
viour of  other  ladies  and  gentlemen;  and,  above 
all,  the  noble  speeches — short,  but  telling — with 
which  they  rounded  off  their  achievements,  were 
very  precious,  and  almost  atoned  for  the  brutal 
heart-breaking  masses  of  quartz  in  which  they 
were  embedded.  "Worked  into  the  shape  of 


story-books,  with  finely-coloured  pictures,  the 
charm  reached  almost  to  fascination.  The  critical 
situation  of  Alfred  in  the  neatherd's  residence, 
with  that  mistake  in  the  treatment  of  the  cakes, 
when  assisted  by  suitable  high  art,  did  not 
fail  even  beside  the  attractions  of  the  more  legi- 
timate picture  story-books.  Affecting  was  the 
tragedy  of  Lucretia ;  and  though  an  unaccount- 
able mystery  was,  for  obvious  reasons,  suffered 
to  hang  over  the  character  of  the  indiscretion  of 
the  unfortunate  lady,  still  it  was  accepted  with 
all  short-comings,  and  recurred  to  with  tender 
recollections.  These  gentle  oases  redeemed  the 
iron  thrall  of  figures  and  chronology. 

Suddenly  is  heard  the  crash  of  falling  histo- 
rical crockery.  In  rushes  the  grand  German 
steer  Niebuhr,  and  demolishes  Romulus  and 
Remus,  the  jumping  over  the  walls,  the  seeing 
the  birds,  and  all  the  pretty  scenery  and  deco- 
rations of  the  first  seven  kings.  "The  whole 
thing  becomes  a  wreck.  If  there  was  a  tradi- 
tion that  was  fondly  clung  to,  it  was  that  of 
the  monster  of  the  piece,  the  odious  Harry,  who 
had  married  so  many  wives,  and  cut  off  their 
heads  so  barbarously.  This  figure  was  necessary, 
as  the  villain  or  foil,  to  excite  virtuous  emotions 
— a  fat  bloated  square-faced  creature,  with  the 
familiar  cap.  What  a  blank  was  left  by  the  re- 
moval of  this  monster,  and  his  sudden  transfor- 
mation into  a  smooth  skilful  monarch !  When 
rude  profane  hands  are  laid  on  such  arks  as 
these,  there  is  no  speculating  as  to  what  may  be 
the  next  object  on  which  the  spoilers  may  vent 
their  rage.  Is  Canute  in  his  arm-chair  on  the 
sands,  with  the  courtiers  round  him — is  he  safe  ? 
Is  Boadicea  ?  Do  we  know  how  long  we  may 
depend  upon  the  Druids  ?  Is  our  tenure  of  Ca- 
ractacus,  and  his  noble  demeanour  under  a  try- 
ing situation,  worth  an  hour's  purchase  ? 

Still,  the  melting  down  of  these  fine  old  wax- 
work groups  might  have  been  passed  by.  They 
were  effete  and  worn  out.  What,  after  all,  is 
Romulus  to  us,  or  we  to  Romulus,  if  it  be 
satisfactorily  ascertained  that  that  person  is  no 
more  than  an  accumulation  of  cold  abstractions,  a 
mere  historic  vapour,  unreal  and  unwholesome  ? 

But  there  are  certain  legends  of  our  own  day 
— noble  utterances,  bits  of  nineteenth-century 
chivalry,  which  we  are  accustomed  to  think  of 
with  enthusiasm,  which  quicken  the  pulse  and 
stimulate  our  children  to  noble  deeds — on  these 
have  the  spoilers  been  also  at  work.  Scenes 
which  have  been  within  our  own  memory,  in- 
expressibly comforting  amid  whole  cart-loads  of 
dry  bones  of  history,  are  now  to  be  wholly  cut 
out,  taken  down,  and  thrown  aside  like  old  trans- 
parencies. We  lift  our  voices  in  loud  protest 
against  this  desecration.  A  stand  must  be  made 
against  this  wanton  demolition.  The  work  must 
be  stopped  before  it  is  too  late.  See  what  mis- 
chief has  been  done  already ! 

Amid  all  the  blood  and  horrors  of  the  great 
French  Revolution,  there  break  out  now  and 
again  fine  patches  of  theatrical  effect,  some- 
tiling  grandly  Roman  and  ennobling.  Nothing 
could  be  deemed  more  satisfactory  and  more 
nearly  approaching  this  type,  than  that  famous 
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engagement  between  English  men-of-war  and 
the  ships  of  the  Republic ;  when,  in  the  uni- 
versal crash  of  defeat  and  scudding  wrecks, 
the  Vengeur,  when  summoned  to  strike,  still 
held  on  the  fight ;  and,  though  maimed  hope- 
lessly right  and  left,  stem  and  stern,  and  sink- 
ing to  the  bottom  steadily,  fought  the  battle 
to  the  last.  The  lower-deck  guns  were  kept 
firing,  until  the  water  rushing  in  effectually 
stopped  the  labours  of  the  gallant  sailors.  Driven 
to  the  upper  deck,  they  worked  the  guns  there 
with  equal  fierceness,  until  similarly  inter- 
rupted. Finally,  with  colours  flying,  with  deck 
crowded  with  frantic  sans-culotte  sailors,  tossing 
their  arms  in  defiance,  shrieking  one  vociferous 
chorus  of  "  Vive  la  Republique  \"  down  sinks 
the  Vengeur,  and  is  never  seen  more.  Here 
was  a  subject  for  painter,  for  poet,  or  story- 
teller !  Something  more  fit  to  be  measured  for 
an.  inspiring  ballad,  than  the  mean  exit  of  our 
own  Royal  George.  The  fiery  spirits-and-water 
of  fiction,  compound  it  as  you  will,  could  never 
be  mixed  so  hot  and  strong  as  this.  Yet  Mr. 
Carlyle,  in  some  of  those  gropings  and  borings 
for  which  he  is  famous,  must  needs  snatch  from 
us  this  precious  treasure.  He  has  run  into  this 
splendid  Vengeur,  stem  on,  with  his  iron  ram, 
and  sunk  her  again  for  ever  ! 

This  it  would  appear  is  the  cruel  practical 
version  of  the  whole  affair :  Lord  Howe  had 
come  up  with  Villaret  Joyeuse  off  Brest, 
and  a  tremendous  sea-fight  had  taken  place, 
with  the  usual  issue — six  French  ships  taken, 
and  a  seventh,  called  the  Vengeur,  gone  to  the 
bottom.  This  is  the  news  brought  to  London, 
and  proclaimed  at  the  Opera  House  to  the 
tumultuous  music  of  God  save  the  Queen.  To 
the  French  capital,  then  in  utter  chaos,  news 
of  a  victory  must  be  announced ;  for  anything 
like  a  defeat  would  be  guillotining  matter  for 
those  who  announced  it.  Gradually,  however, 
the  trui.li  comes  out ;  that  ruinous  business  of 
six  vessels  absent  and  a  Vengeur  sunk  sounds 
queerly  as  a  victory ;  and  so  the  sans-culotte 
next  begin  to  grind  their  teeth  with  many  a 
"sacr-re,"  and  get  thirsty  for  blood.  Some- 
thing must  be  done,  and  that  speedily,  and  the 
ingenious  forthwith  manufacture  the  splendid 
transparency  of  the  sinking  Vengeur,  and  the 
"  all  hands"  shouting  "  Vive  la  Republique"  as 
they  go  down. 

Still,  this  may  be  the  version  of  perfidious 
Albion,  grudging  la  France  so  much  glory.  But, 
curious  to  say,  perfidious  Albion  at  once  ac- 
cepted the  transparency,  and  admired  it  more 
than  any  others,  until,  unluckily,  the  story  being 
again  ventilated  only  the  other  day,  an  English 
naval  man,  actually  in  the  fight,  and  not  a  cable's 
length  from  the  sinking  vessel,  comes  forward 
and  slits  the  mendacious  "  windbag"  open.  It 
was,  he  says,  at  the  end  of  the  fight  ;  the  poor 
Vengeur  was  in  a  helpless  condition,  and  settling 
down  fast.  There  were  no  colours  flying  ; 
and  there  were  plenty  of  sans-culottes,  frantic 
indeed  and  shouting,  not  defiance,  but  in  despair. 
The  boats  of  perfidious  Albion  were  hard  at 
work,  almost  swamped,  bringing  them  off.  A 


hundred  of  these  "  defiant  Vengeurs "  were 
dragged  on  board  the  Culloden ;  more  in  that 
ship,  more  in  this ;  and,  above  all,  the  captain, 
Renaudin,  at  lunch  in  the  conqueror's  cabin ! 
"  Never,  in  fact,"  says  that  officer,  "  were  men 
more  anxious  to  be  saved."  Here,  indeed,  is  a 
collapse ! 

Again  :  another  French  transparency,  very 
pretty  and  much  admired.  Every  school-girl 
knows  the  story  of  poor  good  soft-hearted  stupid 
Louis,  who  could  not  read  the  signs  of  the 
times,  and  whom  we  actually  lose  temper  with 
for  his  obtuseness.  But  we  are  agreed  how 
nobly  he  played  his  part  at  the  end,  and  how  a 
courageous  Irish  clergyman,  of  the  Edgeworth 
family,  was  found  to  stand  by  him  on  the  scaf- 
fold. Happily  there  is  no  false  colouring,  so 
far.  We  know  all  the  incidents  of  that  ter- 
rible scene,  the  rolling  of  the  drums  when  he 
would  speak,  his  indignant  protest  against  his 
hands  being  tied  like  a  common  malefactor's, 
and  his  ready  consent  on  a  whisper  from  the 
priest.  So  far,  all  true.  But,  alas !  that  we 
must  sponge  out  that  grand  apostrophe,  which 
is,  indeed,  the  culmination  of  the  whole  :  "  Fils 
de  Saint-Louis,  montez  au  ciel!"  It  is  like 
tearing  up  a  tree  by  the  roots.-  It  grieves 
one  to  the  soul  to  have  to  give  up  that  darling 
bit  of  sentiment.  The  whole  scene,  otherwise 
pathetic,  someway  seems  to  halt  and  become 
tame,  after  that  excision.  Yet  it  could  not 
stay,  except  out  of  mere  compliment  to  the  poor 
king.  For  the  words  were  never  spoken.  Who, 
indeed,  was  to  pick  them  up  ?  Not  the  poor 
king,  certainly.  Not  the  crowd ;  for  the  drums 
were  beating  furiously.  Sanson  and  his  brethren 
were  not  likely  to  treasure  up  a  bit  of  sentiment. 
Clearly,  then,  it  rests  with  the  abbe"  himself, 
who,  when  pressed  on  the  subject,  had  no 
recollection  of  having  made  such  an  apostrophe, 
t'he  moment  was  one  of  agitation.  He  does  not 
;now  or  recollect  any  words  of  the  kind,  and 
might  have  spoken  twenty  other  such  speeches. 
This  is  unsatisfactory.  Very  likely  it  was  manu- 
factured to  order  by  an  enthusiastic  Bourbon, 
like  many  other  transparencies,  and  like  one 
special  cracker  that  is  confessed  to  have  been 
so  manufactured.  When  the  Restoration  came, 
almost  every  one  had  in  their  mouth  the  happy 
mot  of  the  king,  so  full  of  tact  and  wit :  "  There 
is  nothing  changed  in  France :  only  one  French- 
man more."  But  every  one  did  not  know  that 
the  French  ex-bishops  had  been  asking  perse- 
veringly,  "  Had  he  said  anything  ?"  and,  finally, 
in  despair  at  anything  neat  or  appropriate  from 
such  a  quarter,  had  sent  forth  this  pleasant  quip. 
Thus  history  is  written. 

The  next  slide,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  is  French 
also.  The  locus  in  quo  being  the  famed  field 
of  Waterloo.  We  know  the  whole  story.  The 
last  charge  ;  the  French  Guard  breaking  up  like 
spray  before  the  solid  English  line,  and  the 
final  rout.  Then  the  remnant  of  the  Garde 
Imperiale  throwing  itself  in  a  few  squares, 
ana  the  brave  Cambronne  uttering  the  noble 
and  defiant,  yet  mournful  refusal,  "  The  Guard 
can  die,  but  never  surrenders !"  Le  Garde 
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meurt,  mais  ne  se  rend  jamais  !  There  is  a 
whole  epic  in  the  despair  of  these  brave  men. 
Yet  at  this  moment;  the  legend  hangs  by  but 
a  hair.  Courtesy  towards  a  grand  and  ro- 
mantic nation,  and  a  sort  of  natural  delicacy  in 
reference  to  tell  the  transactions  of  that  me- 
morable day,  has  hitherto  restrained  any  Saxon 
tampering  with  the  legend,  or  any  rude  prying 
into  its  elements.  But  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  another  shock  of  the  great  ram,  stem  on, 
which  sunk  the  Vengeur,  would  be  equally 
fatal  to  this  little  cockboat  full  of  heroics. 
The  supporters  of  the  French  side  of  the  con- 
versation are  not  agreed  to  what  was  said,  or 
as  to  who  said  what  they  are  not  agreed  was 
said.  The  Cambronne  family,  as  is  only  natural, 
and  that  more  comprehensive  family,  the  hero- 
worshippers,  hold  fast  by  the  "magnanimous" 
speech.  Others  admitting  their  title,  insist  that 
the  answer  of  the  brave  soldier  did  not  expand 
itself  to  such  length,  but  took  the  shape  of  a 
short,  blunt,  and  unparliamentary  single  word. 

The  Englishmen  on  whom  the  humane  invi- 
tation to  surrender  was  said  to  have  been  flung 
back,  bear  no  testimony  to  the  splendid  flourish 
— it  never  having  reached  them.  Finally,  how- 
ever, the  probabilities  of  the  legend  are  fatally 
endangered  by  these  brave  men  having  fought 
gallantly  to  the  last ;  surrendering  like  sensible 
men. 

Still  it  would  not  do  that  so  brilliant  a  patch 
of  tinsel  should  be  torn  from  the  French  flags, 
or  even  be  loosened  in  the  smallest  degree.  The 
government  sempstresses  are  set  to  work. 
Search  is  made  for  an  old  man,  and  again  they 
are  lucky  enough  to  find  the  necessary  "  veil- 
lard."  He  is  of  the  usual  traditional  type,  and 
seems  to  be  modelled  on  the  pattern  of  Ser- 
geant Austerlitz,  in  the  little  vaudeville.  He 
is  discovered  in  some  obscure  French  town, 
enjoying  his  modest  pension.  He  is  seen  al 
Wagram,  and  the  Little  Corporal  coming  along 
the  lines  has  stopped  and  said,  "  Did  I  not 
see  thee  at  Rivoli?"  and  then  familiarly  pull- 
ing the  whisker  or  moustache  of  the  favoured 
private,  has  passed  on,  leaving  glistening  eyes 
behind.  He  is  now  greyer  than  any  badger, 
and  wears  a  little  bit  of  copper  attached  to  a 
ragged  bit  of  silk.  But  he  is  now  found,  this 
invaluable  old  man,  and  brought  to  Paris  to  the 
office  of  the  minister  of  war,  who  is  quite  un- 
official, and  allows  the  aged  man  to  rattle  on 
with  the  garrulity  of  old  soldiers.  To  be  sure,  he 
recollects  that  fatal  day.  Vive  1'Empereur.  Did 
he  not  see  him  ride  along  the  line  mounted  on 
his  famous  white  horse,  his  telescope  in  his  hand  ? 
Well,  well,  but  for  treachery  somewhere  the  day 
would  have  been  ours. 

This  octogenarian  relic  being  encouraged  to 
speak  further,  tells  the  story  of  the  last  square  of 
the  Garde,  which  is  duly  embodied  in  a  sort  of 
proces  verbal.  How  the  English  general  shouted 
to  them,  "  Surrender !"  and  how  General  Cam- 
bronne, in  distinct  tones,  uttered  the  memorable 
and  mournful  defiance.  How  the  Englishman, 
after  the  stimulant  of  a  volley,  to  give  time  for 
reflection,  again  repeated  his  invitation,  with  ad- 


ditions and  alterations,  "Grenadiers,  surrender! 
You  shall  be  treated  as  the  first  soldiers  in, 
the  world."  How,  thereupon,  the  Grenadiers 
burst  out  in  an  obstreperous  chorus  that  the 
Guard  might  die,  but  would  never  surrender, 
and  that,  thereupon,  came  the  final  discharge, 
which  swept  the  devoted  battalion  away,  and  tlie 
old  man  received  a  blow  which  levelled  him  to 
the  ground,  and  prevented  his  knowing  more. 

The  veteran  of  perfidious  Albion,  appealed  to 
for  their  version,  heard  not  a  word  of  the  grand 
Grenadier  chorus.  They  testify  that  the  brave 
Grenadiers  of  the  Garde  did  their  devoir  nobly 
and  gallantly  to  the  last — fought  heroically,  and 
then,  when  further  fighting  was  hopeless  and  un- 
profitable, did  lay  down  their  arms.  The  Garde 
did  die,  when  their  dying  was  to  be  any  profit  to 
the  cause  they  supported ;  but  not  in  the  blind 
stupid  way  their  admirers  would  have  us  credit. 

What  more  effective  and  practical  than  the 
famous  Brussels  ball,  given  by  the  duchess, 
where  the  brilliant  uniforms  were  glittering  and 
the  officers  dancing,  when  the  splashed  orderly 
rides  up  on  a  spent  steed  with  a  despatch  for 
the  general !  And  the  news  is  whispered  round 
that  the  French  are  advancing,  and  that  not  a 
moment  is  to  be  lost.  Then  the  music  stops, 
and  the  officers  hurry  away  in  their  silk  stock- 
ings and  pumps,  many  having  danced  their  last 
pas  in  this  life.  II  y  est  quelque  chose  de  sub- 
lime !  There  is  here  something  of  the  true 
melodrama  of  life,  better  and  more  effective  than 
Porte  St.  Martin  melodrames ;  and  English 
poets  have  felt  the  power  of  the  theme  and 
grown  eloquent.  Yet  here  is  the  iron  ram  once 
more  plunging  down  madly  on  the  pretty  and 
sentimental  craft.  The  whole  piece  turns  out 
to  have  been  rehearsed  and  learnt  by  heart. 
Every  one  there  knew  of  the  French  advance 
before  the  ball  began.  The  poor  captains 
dancing  there,  had  their  smallcampaigning  trunks 
ready  packed  at  home.  They  stayed  till  mid- 
night, and  then  went  their  way  as  they  might 
from  another  entertainment  in  more  piping  times 
of  peace.  The  splashed  orderly  fades  out.  There 
is  no  panting  steed  at  the  gate  :  no  flutter  of 
commotion  over  the  dazzling  company  as  the 
agitated  commander  reads. 

Yet  one  more  Waterloo  demolition.  Surely 
posterity  is  to  hear  the  quick  sharp  voice  of  the 
famous  commander,  who  has  been  playing  Fabius 
all  day  long,  keeping  his  fighting  hounds  steadily 
in  leash  for  all  their  struggles  and  chafings ; 
surely  he  is  to  ride  along  the  line  at  the  end  of 
the  famous  day,  and  closing  up  his  glass  with  a 
smart  click,  give  the  wished-for  signal,  "  Up, 
Guards,  and  at  them !"  No.  This,  too,  must 
be  hurried  away  into  limbo.  The  fighting  Duke 
himself  takes  the  knife  and  slits  open  this  wind- 
bag. Appealed  to  again  and  again,  he  cannot 
charge  his  memory  with  the  words,  nay,  is  posi- 
tive lie  never  used  them. 

There  remains  yet  one  more  windbag  for  the 
horns  of  the  critical  bull  to  rend  open.  William 
Pitt  lies  upon  his  bed  of  death — some  say 
brought  there  by  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Aus- 
terlitz ;  some  have  it  that  his  heart  was  broken 
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by  the  growth  of  the  "  Corsican  Upstart's " 
power.  At  all  events,  the  last  moments  of  the 
patriot  are  clouded  by  political  memories  and 
anxieties ;  and  his  last  words,  gasped  out  with 
difficulty,  take  the  shape  of  a  patriotic  burst, 
"  0  my  country !"  Here  is  yet  more  of  the 
sublime.  The  man.  of  the  subsidies ;  the  poli- 
tical recruiting  sergeant  of  continental  states ; 
he  who  in  his  cabinet  has  singly  done  battle  witli 
the  huge  fighting  Colossus,  is  now  gasping  on 
his  dying  bed,  and  feels  with  despair  that  he  is 
worsted  in  the  encounter.  "  O  my  country  !" 
Alas !  even  at  this  sacred  moment  we  cannot  be 
safe  from  intrusion.  The  ejaculations  of  the 
dying  cannot  be  respected.  Relations,  and 
children  of  relations,  go  down  in  the  columns 
of  newspapers,  and  do  fierce  battle  over  the 
ejaculation.  It  must  have  been  spoken.  No 
one  heard  it :  every  one  heard  it.  Competent 
authority  repudiates  ;  and  competent  authority 
confirms.  .Between  the  two,  however,  the 
ejaculation  has  been  sadly  shaken,  and  cannot 
be  quoted  with  respectability. 


MY  PERSIAN  TENT. 

IT  is  towards  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 
We  are  toiling  along  under  a  burning  sun,  and 
the  fine  dust  from  the  barren  stony  roads  is 
blinding.  Meshed  Kerrim  pricks  to  the  front, 
the  bony  rakish  chesnut  he  rides  setting  back  its 
ears  and  preparing  for  business.  The  Pilgrim* 
turns  round  in  his  saddle  as  he  passes  me,  and 
makes  a  salutation  half  respect  and  half  friend- 
ship. His  short  greasy  black  beard  glitters  in 
the  sun,  and  his  white  teeth  sparkle.  There  is  a 
brief  laughing  parley,  and  then  away  they  go, 
Pilgrim  and  Gholaum  galloping  a  headlong  race, 
up  hill  and  down  dale,  across  country.  They 
are  gone  forward  to  prepare  the  tent.f  We  shall 
loiter  behind  and  ride  up  when  the  tea  and 
kalion  are  ready,  and  the  tent  door  stands 
propped  up  and  open  to  receive  us. 

There  is  sharp  work  unloading  the  mules,  but 
in  five  minutes  I  see  already  that  my  home  is 
rising.  First,  the  stout  poles  are  stuck  into  the 
ground,  and  then,  all  hands  joining  with  extraor- 
dinary alacrity,  the  canvas  flutters  out  to  the 
•wind,  and  is  soon  pegged  down  in  the  form  of  a 
double  hayrick.  Then  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
rope-work  and  buttoning  inside.  Carpets,  rugs, 
cushions,  and  a  bath  are  brought  in  with  a 
rapidity  Asiatics  display  under  no  other  circum- 
stances than  tent-pitching. 

"Bouyourum!"  cries  Meshed  Kerrim,  heartily, 
as  I  ride  up  ;  and  Mehemet  Beg  re-echoes  the 
Turkish  welcome.  Both  of  them  are  out  of 
breath,  and  panting. 

"  Marshallah !"  I  answer,  as  a  sort  of  bravo  ; 
and,  strutting  into  my  home,  lay  my  full  length, 
all  parched  and  scorched,  upon  the  carpet,  glad 
enough  to  get  out  of  the  sunshine.  Presently 


*  See  "  On  the  Road  to  Persia,"  in  No.  185. 

f  For  a  rich  traveller,  it  is  better  to  have  two 
complete  sets  of  tents,  that  one  may  be  sent  on 
always  at  night,  and  be  ready  pitched  for  his  ar- 
rival next  day. 


comes  tea,  and  I  have  learned  quite  to  love 
my  tea-things,  and  look  upon  them  as  friends. 
Perhaps  they  are  worth  threepence.  One  cracked 
tumbler,  a  brass  tray,  and  a  tin  sugar-saucer 
and  a  cream-jug,  but  they  are  served  to  me 
with  as  much  stately  decorum  as  if  they  were 
of  Sevres  and  gold.  Then  in  comes  heaved 
bravely  two  heavy  muffrushes,  a  fair  horse-load. 
These  are  portable  bundles  made  of  strong 
carpet  bound  with  leather.  They  can  be  carried 
at  full  gallop  without  danger  to  their  contents, 
and  they  contain  everything  wanted  on  the  road. 
Beds,  bedding,  cushions,  tent,  stools  and  tables, 
change  of  clothes,  washing  things,  writing- 
desk,  gun-cases,  boots,  dressing-gown,  slippers, 
powder,  shot,  great-coats,  and  mackintosh,  now 
turned  out  in  a  disorderly  heap  for  Harry,  my 
English  servant,  to  arrange  in  their  proper 
places  for  the  night. 

Soon  my  tent  becomes  a  very  pretty  picture. 
It  is  divided  into  three  rooms  or  compartments  : 
reception-room,  bedroom,  and  dressing-room. 
It  is  fitted  up  with  every  convenience,  and  all 
the  rude  necessaries  of  a  wanderer's  life.  Its 
double  walls  are  well  kept  down  by  stones  and 
sand-bags  to  exclude  the  wind,  and  it  is  quite 
snug  and  comfortable.  My  arms  lie  piled  in  the 
centre,  a  bright  pretty  heap.  The  walls  are 
decorated  with  such  simple  keepsakes  and 
souvenirs  of  the  home-land  as  I  carry  about 
with  me.  A  heap  of  game  of  varied  feather 
are  hung  up  on  a  forked  stick,  stuck  into  the 
ground  in  one  corner;  an  English  pointer, 
and  two  large  Khoordish  greyhounds,  are 
stretched  fast  asleep  in  another.  I  am  seated 
cross-legged  on  some  comfortable  cushions,  and, 
spread  upon  the  carpet,  are  my  tea-things,  and  a 
water-pipe  or  kalion.  English  Harry  is  clean- 
ing my  guns.  Out  of  doors  I  hear  the  low 
neighing  of  horses,  as  their  corn  is  brought  to 
them,  the  drowsy  tinkling  of  the  mule-bells,  and 
the  hoarse  shout  of  the  village  guards,  who  are 
arriving  to  protect  us  through  the  night.  As 
the  evening  draws  on  there  comes  from  the 
neighbouring  hill-side  the  chuck  of  the  feeding 
partridge  gossiping  with  its  mate,  sometimes  the 
report  of  a  stray  shot  and  the  sharp  squeal  of  a 
wounded  hare.  I  feel  wonderfully  free  and  well, 
and  I  can  imagine  no  condition  of  human  life 
in  which  a  healthy  man  may  be  happier.  No 
wonder  the  roving  Arabs  despise  the  eifeminate 
inhabitants  of  towns  who  exchange  fresh  air  and 
liberty  for  the  miserable  henroosts  in  which 
they  live. 

By-and-by  the  village  gossips  begin  to  drop 
in  for  tea  and  talk.  Among  them  is  a  black- 
smith, an  ingenious  man,  who  has  become  ac- 
quainted with  me  by  shoeing  a  mule.  He  ex- 
presses a  lively  interest  in  my  welfare,  and 
informs  me,  as  a  scientific  fact  which  has  come 
under  his  observation,  that  man  is  a  wedge- 
shaped  article,  thickest  at  the  top.  I  inquire  if 
he  considers  that  this  remark  applies  generally 
to  the  heads  of  his  acquaintance  ?  He  says  no ; 
that  nails  and  many  other  objects  have  heads 
which  are  necessary  to  the  comeliness  of  their 
appearance;  he  wishes  his  words  to  be  understood 
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as  applying  from  the  shoulders  downwards.  I 
assent  to  his  proposition,  and  he  takes  the  air  of 
a  philosopher  who  has  just  impressed  me  with  a 
profound  truth  beyond  the  range  of  ordinary 
wisdom.  He  then  observes,  as  a  circumstance 
which  I  ought  to  know,  that  he  has  a  temporary 
occasion  for  two  tomauns.  He  alludes  to  this 
fact  several  times  with  much  point  and  emphasis, 
but  does  not  ask  directly  for  the  money.  At 
last  I  inquire,  in  a  blunt  English  way,  whether 
he  expects  me  to  give  them  to  him  ?  "A  good 
action,"  replies  the  man,  "  is  never  lost.  The 
money  which  we  bestow  upon  a  friend  in  need 
is  like  seed  corn,  and  returns  to  us  a  hundred- 
fold. Generosity,"  he  adds,  "  is  also  the  proof 
of  true  greatness."  I  reply,  "  That  the  words 
are  those  of  wisdom,  but  they  appear  to  me 
rather  general  than  particular.  For  instance, 
friendship  is  a  rare  plant  of  slow  growth  and  of 
tardy  blossom.  A  few  hours  ago  we  were  un- 
known to  each  other ;  how,  then,  can  the  flower 
of  friendship  have  had  time  to  spring  up  be- 
tween us  ?" 

"All  men,"  returns  the  blacksmith,  with 
grave  sententiousness,  "  are  friends  of  the 
good." 

Not  knowing  whether  the  word  "good" 
applies  to  himself  or  to  me,  I  feel  under  some 
difficulty  in  dealing  with  this  argument ;  and 
thinking  that  so  many  fine  speeches  ought  not 
to  go  unrewarded,  I  tell  him  he  shall  have  the 
two  tomauns,  and  he  then  makes  me  a  speech 
finer  than  ever.  Placing  the  money  in  some 
hidden  receptacle  about  the  breast  of  his  robe, 
he  says  serenely,  "  It  will  do  you  much  good  to 
have  given  me  this  money,  for  Allah  is  always 
filling  an  open  hand." 

The  man  is  such  a  grave  and  august  sort  of 
mountebank,  that  his  words  seem  to  have  quite 
a  flavour  of  prophecy  about  them  ;  and  I  feel 
an  absurd  sort  of  satisfaction  stealing  over  me, 
as  of  one  who  has  done  a  great  and  magna- 
nimous action.  I  should  be  puzzled  to  say  in 
what  the  greatness  and  magnanimity  of  it  lies  ; 
but  the  fact  is,  that  the  poetic  grandeur  of  the 
cheat  has  overpowered  me,  and  in  any  case  the 
talk  is  worth  all  the  money.  It  is  the  best 
part  of  the  romance  of  Eastern  travel. 

Having  got  my  money,  the  blacksmith  pro- 
ceeds to  examine  my  travelling  kit  with  much 
dignity.  He  is  especially  attracted  by  a  little 
patent  stove  I  have,  and  expressed  himself  as 
vastly  pleased  with  it.  "  This  is,  indeed,"  says 
he,  "  a  wonderful  object.  It  is  at  once  a  va- 
pour-bath, a  tea-urn,  and  a  convenient  pipe- 
lighter."  He  treated  me  throughout  our  inter- 
course, which  he  obligingly  prolonged  to  a  late 
hour,  as  a  person  upon  \vhorn  he  had  conferred 
a  favour  of  no  common  magnitude  ;  and  when 
he  departed  he  left  me  extremely  edified,  and, 
as  it  were,  dazed  by  his  visit. 

The  moon  has  risen,  and  I  go  out  to  walk 
before  my  tent  by  night.  Everything  around 
me  seems  wondrous  weird  and  strange.  I  am 
living  the  life  of  the  old  Patriarchs  amidst  the 
very  scenes  where  Noah  rested  after  he  left  the 
ark,  for  yonder,  bathed  in  a  moonlight  rainbow 


shrouded  in  solemn  mist  and  clouds,  stands 
•sacred  Ararat.  Watch-dogs  bay  round  the 
encampment.  A  caravan  of  camels  laden  with 
rich  merchandise  has  halted  near  us.  Swarthy 
men,  talking  unknown  tongues,  are  gathered 
around  our  watch-fires. 

By-and-by  I  creep,  awed,  and  full  of  solemn 
thoughts,  back  into  my  tent.  Then  the  cheerful 
voice  of  English  Harry  going  to  make  tiie 
horses  comfortable  for  the  night,  the  rattle  of 
his  currycomb  and  jolly  jargon,  rouse  me.  I 
clap  my  hands  for  a  pipe  and  cup  of  tea.  The 
native  servants  come  in  to  make  my  bed — an 
air  mattress  and  shawls  for  counterpanes — 
placing  a  waterproof  sheet  beside  me  in  case 
of  a  wet  night.  But  I  soon  glide  back  again  to 
dream-land ;  for  English  Harry  comes  in  with 
my  reading  lamp  and  the  Arabian  Nights,  so 
that  I  shall  fall  asleep  dreaming  of  the  talkative 
barber  and  his  seven  brothers,  moved  perhaps 
thereto  by  the  eternal  talk,  talk,  talk,  of  the 
indefatigable  Persian  servants,  who  are  just 
sitting  down  to  supper  in  their  tent  within  hail. 

Was  there  ever  a  book  written  which  has 
given  a  hundredth  part  of  the  pleasure  that  man- 
kind have  derived  from  the  Arabian  Nights  ! 


FALLEN  FROM  THE  CLOUDS. 

THE  term  Earth,  the  word-wise  tell  us,  comes 
from  the  Saxon  verb  erian,  signifying  arare,  to 
plough,  to  ere,  or  ear,  or  penetrate  superficially—- 
the Earth  being  the  name  of  the  thing  which 
was  ploughed.  Tellus  was  called  "  the  maist 
noble  god  of  Erd ;"  and  of  the  ploughman  our 
forefathers  said, 

He  that  erith  owith  to  ere  in  hope. 
When  men  became  star-wise,  the  Earth  of  the 
ploughman  became  the  name  of  a  planet.  In  a 
similar  way  Science  has  ennobled  the  word 
Cloud.  The  words  lid  and  clad  are  from  the 
same  root,  and  by  the  clouds  our  forefathers 
meant  the  covering  or  clothing  of  the  Earth ; 
and  of  this  clothing  the  weather-wise  tells 
us  that  it  is  a  gaseous,  glorious,  and  aerial 
ocean.  These  definitions,  curious  enough  of 
themselves,  are  necessary  preliminaries  to  a 
gossip  on  a  new  theme  :  on  strange  showers,  or 
the  principal  of  the  unusual  things  which  come 
down,  or  fall  down,  upon  the  earth  out  of  its 
aerial  covering. 

From  this  covering  we  draw  the  breath  of  life. 
The  air  fit  for  breathing  is  but  a  comparatively 
thin  layer  upon  the  surface  of  the  globe ;  a  fact 
amply  proved  by  the  men  who  have  dug  deep 
down  or  mounted  high  up,  albeit  human  plum- 
met has  never  yet  sounded  five  miles  deep,  even 
into  the  watery  sea,  nor  had  any  man  in  a  bal- 
loon ever  gone  five  miles  up  into  the  sky,  until 
Mr. Glaisher achieved  lately  a  flight  of  six  miles 
above  his  native  planet. 

It  is  necessary  to  have  a  general  conception 
of  our  habitation,  the  planet  Earth.  A  bold 
describer  once  said  in  my  hearing,  the  Earth  is  a 
shell  of  quartz,  holding  in  a  sea  of  fire,  two- 
thirds  overspread  by  a  sea  of  water,  and  clad  in 
a  sea  of  air.  Quartz  is,  undoubtedly,  the  prin- 
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cipal  mineral  constituent  of  the  globe ;  the  n\ass 
of  proof,  also,  is  in  favour  of  the  guess  that  the 
quartz  shell  holds  in  an  internal  fire.  Miners, 
well-borers,  and  well-sinkers  whose  operations 
have  gone  far  down  into  the  crust  of  the  Earth, 
have  given  learned  men  opportunities  of  makin 
observations  which  prove  that  the  heat  of  Eart 
increases  downward  at  the  rate  of  about  one 
degree  for  every  fifty  feet.  There  is  a  point  at 
which  the  temperature  is  stationary,  remaining 
invariably  at  about  two  degrees  above  the  mean 
temperature  of  the  climate.  For  half  a  century, 
for  instance,  the  temperature  in  the  cellars  of  the 
Paris  Observatory,  ninety  feet  down,  has  never 
been  above  or  below  fifty-three  degrees  Fahrenheit. 
This  line  under  the  surface  would  appear  never 
to  be  affected  either  by  the  solar  or  by  the  ter- 
restrial heat.  But  the  heat  of  the  strata  of  the 
Earth,  a  concurrence  of  observations  has  proved, 
increases  at  an  average  ratio  of  about  one 
•  degree  in  every  fifty  or  sixty  feet.  The  observa- 
tions, no  doubt,  differ  among  themselves ;  some 
observers  having  found  the  increase  to  be  one 
degree  in  forty-five,  and  others  one  degree  in 
seventy-five  feet,  but  the  discrepancies  are  easily 
accounted  for  by  the  differences  in  the  qualities 
of  soils  or  strata.  I  have  known  some  of  the 
men  who  have  mounted  highest  up  and  some  of 
the  men  who  have  dug  deepest  down,  and  both 
concur  in  saying  they  soon  reached  regions  in 
which  breathing  was  attended  with  considerable 
difficulties.  Guy  Lussac,  who  ascended  in  a 
balloon  four  miles  and  a  third,  suffered  much 
from  the  difficulty  of  breathing  in  the  highly 
rarefied  air ;  and,  at  a  greater  altitude,  Mr. 
Glaisher  lost  his  senses  for  a  short  time.  Marco 
Polo  and  Alexander  Humboldt,  besides  respir- 
ing painfully  upon  lofty  mountains,  found  it  an 
arduous  task  to  kindle  and  maintain  fires  there. 
There  are  similar  difficulties  deep  down.  Several 
•of  the  well-sinkers  who  dug  the  Warren  Farm 
Well,  near  Brighton,  which  is  twelve  hundred  and 
eighty-five  feet  deep,  have  told  me  their  experi- 
ences. It  was  unaccountably  hot  and  sulphurous 
down  in  the  green  sand.  I  have  seen  a  mark- 
ing upon  a  thermometer,  for  the  accuracy  of 
which  1  will  not  vouch,  because  it  was  so  near 
blood  heat.  But  in  a  hole  between  three  and 
four  feet  in  diameter,  and  twelve  hundred 
feet  deep,  strong  men  felt  so  weak  that  they 
could  not  have  lifted  a  glass  of  water  to  their 
lips.  When  a  workman  once,  in  defiance  of  the 
sternest  prohibitions,  took  a  bottle  of  ale  with 
him  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  well,  the  heat 
made  the  cork  fly  out,  and  the  addition  of  the 
carbonic  acid  gas  in  the  liquid  to  the  carbonic 
acid  gas  from  the  respiration  of  the  men  at  work 
in  the  well,  instantly  put  out  all  the  lights — some 
fifty  or  sixty  lamps  and  candles,  in  the  stages 
above,  extending  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile  up- 
ward. 

Everything  in  the  air  comes  from  the  Earth ; 
the  very  ashes  and  vapours  of  the  central  fires 
rising  up  and  mingling  with  the  clouds.  The 
showers  of  volcanic  ashes  have  occupied  an  in- 
numerable series  of  writers,  from  Pliny  to  the 
correspondents  of  the  newspapers,  and  I  can 


only  take  a  passing  glance  at  their  grandeur 
and  terror.  During  the  eruption  of  the  volcano 
Tomboro,  in  Sumbawa,  in  April,  1815,  the  ex- 
plosions were  heard  two  hundred  and  seventeen 
nautical  miles  distant.  The  war-ship  Benares 
was  sent  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  tlie  explosions, 
and  the  commander  reported  what  he  saw.  As 
he  approached  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  volcano, 
the  heavens  assumed  a  dusky  red  appearance. 
By  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  it  became  so  dark, 
that  a  ship  could  scarcely  be  discerned  a  mile 
off.  By  eleven,  the  whole  heavens  were  ob- 
scured, except  a  small  space  whence  the  wind 
came.  At  noon,  this  light  disappeared,  and  com- 
plete darkness  covered  the  face  of  day.  The 
darkness  surpassed  the  darkest  night,  during  the 
rest  of  the  day,  it  being  impossible  to  see  a 
hand  held  close  to  the  eyes.  Heaps  of  ashes,  a 
foot  deep,  were  found  in  many  places  upon  the 
deck  next  day.  But  the  volcanoes  often  send 
forth  far  greater  quantities  of  ashes.  The  ashes 
and  lapilli,  which  in  the  year  79  covered  Stabio, 
Pompeii,  and  Herculaneum,  varied,  it  is  com- 
puted, in  thickness  from  sixty  to  one  hundred 
and  twelve  feet.  And  these  volcanic  showers 
may  spread  over  vast  regions.  The  eruption  of 
Shaptar-jokull,  in  1783,  filled  the  air  of  Iceland 
with  dust  for  a  long  time,  and  some  of  it  was 
traced  even  as  far  as  Holland.  The  Souffrier  of 
Guadaloupe,  in  1812,  sent  forth  clouds  of  dust 
which  entombed  the  plants  and  animals  of  many 
vast  regions  in  the  tropics ;  and,  strange  to  tell, 
some  of  these  clouds  of  ashes  were  carried  as 
far  as  Barbadoes  by  an  upper  current  of  air 
running  in  an  opposite  direction  to  the  trade 
winds. 

The  ashes  of  the  volcanoes  are  different  and 
characteristic.  I  find  among  my  notes  an  ac- 
count of  an  eruption,  the  ashes  from  which,  at 
one  period  of  it,  resembled  red  earth.  This 
eruption  took  place  from  a  mountain  called  Jebel 
Dubbeh,  on  the  African  shores  of  the  Red  Sea, 
about  half  way  between  Massowah  and  the  straits 
of  Bab-el-mandeb.  Early  in  the  morning  of  the 
8th  of  May,  1861,  the  people  of  the  village  of 
Edd  were  awakened  by  the  shock  of  an  earth- 
quake, and  for  about  an  hour  the  shocks  con- 
tinued without  intermission.  At  sunrise,  fine 
white  dust  began  to  fall  over  the  village,  like 
rain ;  at  about  noon  the  dust  which  fell,  changed 
its  hue  from  white  to  red.  It  then  resembled 
red  earth.  Of  this  red  dust  so  much  fell  that 
the  day  became  quite  dark,  and  the  villagers  had 
to  light  lamps  in  their  houses.  It  was  darker 
than  the  darkest  night,  and  the  dust  lay  knee- 
deep.  On  the  following  day,  there  was  light 
enough  to  see  in  the  houses  without  lamps. 
That  night,  fire  and  thick  smoke  were  seen  issu- 
ing from  a  mountain  situated  about  a  day's 
journey  inland,  and  called  Jebel  Dubbeh.  The 
ashes  tell  for  only  two  days;  but  the  fire  and 
smoke  issued  for  some  weeks  from  the  mountain. 
Nothing  of  the  kind  had  ever  happened  before, 
and  the  people  of  the  village  of  Edd  were  ex- 
ceedingly frightened. 

Not  merely  have  we  authentic  if  not  scien- 
tific accounts  of  showers  of  red  ashes  from  vol- 
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canoes :  we  read  occasionally  in  old  chronicles 
and  modem  journals,  of  showers  of  red  rain. 
Our  forefathers  believed  these  showers  to  be 
omens  of  evil  days,  when  the  green  fields  would 
be  reddened  with  blood,  and  the  feet  of  men 
shod  witli  red  wet ;  none  but  the  most 
ignorant  now-a-days  regard  such  showers  as 
omens  of  war.  The  most  recent  memorandum 
which  I  find  among  my  notes,  of  rain  of  this 
extraordinary  colour,  is  of  a  shower  which  fell 
upon  the  north-western  part  of  the  city  of  Siena, 
in  Italy,  on  the  28th  of  December,  1860.  This 
shower  fell  copiously  for  about  two  hours,  and 
the  rain  was  of  a  reddish  colour.  No  doubt  the 
natural  colour  of  water,  which  is  colourless  in 
small  quantities,  is  blue — the  hue  it  displays  in 
large  quantities  in  the  deep  sea,  when  rarefied  in 
the  skies,  and  when  solidified  in  the  glaciers ; 
but,  far  from  being  incredible,  it  is  scarcely  sur- 
prising that  the  heavens  should  occasionally 
discharge  red  rain.  The  natural  colour  of  salt 
is  red.  When  salt  is  seen  in  the  rocks  of  the 
salt  mines,  the  reddish  hue  natural  to  it  is  a 
surprise  to  persons  who  have  never  seen  any 
salt  in  larger  quantities  than  in  the  grocer's 
parcel  or  perhaps  the  salt-cellars  on  the  table. 
There  is  a  zone  only  a  short  way  beyond 
the  mark  of  low  water  around  our  own  shores, 
which  has  been  called  the  red  shore,  because 
there  the  predominant  colour  is  red,  where 
red  star-fishes  and  strawberry-hued  crabs  are  seen 
travelling  slowly,  or  scuttling  swiftly  in  crevices 
lined  with  blood-red  skins  or  films.  Small  red 
crustaceans  live  in  brine.  A  tiny  box-like  weed 
or  algue  gives  its  name  to  the  Red  Sea ;  and  a 
microscopical  fungus  sometimes  reddens  snow. 
"  Seamen,"  says  Captain  Maury,  in  his  book  on 
The  Sea,  "  tell  us  of '  red  fogs'  which  they  some- 
times encounter,  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Cape  de  Verde  Islands."  Dr.  Clymer  reports  a 
rea  fog  which  was  encountered  in  February, 
1856,  by  theUnited  States  ship  Jamestown.  "We 
were,"  he  says,  "immersed  in  the  dust-fog  six 
days.  The  red  dust  settled  thickly  on  the  sails, 
rigging,  spars,  and  decks,  from  which  it  was 
easily  collected.  It  was  an  impalpable  powder 
of  a  brick-dust  or  cinnamon  colour.  The  atmo- 
sphere was  so  dusky  that  we  could  not  have  seen 
a  ship  at  mid-day  beyond  a  quarter  of  a  mile." 
Hundreds  of  miles  from  land,  this  dust  is  en- 
countered in  quantities  which  coat  the  sails  of 
ships  and  obscure  the  sun.  Professor  Ehrenberg 
examined  wit  h  his  microscope,  specimens  of  this 
"  sea  dust"  from  the  Cape  de  Verde  Islands,  from 
Malta,  Genoa,  Lyons,  and  the  Tyrol ;  he  was  of 
opinion  that  it  consisted  of  the  remains  of  in- 
fusorial organisms  from  South  America,  and  not 
from  Africa,  and  from  the  south-east  trade-wind 
region  of  South  America;  but  that  red  dust  falls 
from  burning  mountains  in  Africa  is  positively 
proved  by  the  testimony  of  Captain  Playfair, 
respecting  the  shower  of  dust  partially  white, 
and  for  several  hours  resembling  red  earth, 
which  fell  upon  the  Abyssinian  village  of  Edd. 
The  reader  of  Humboldt's  Aspects  of  Nature 
will  easily  recal  to  memory  his  description  of  the 
dust-whirlwinds  of  the  Orinoco,  how  under  the 


vertical  rays  of  the  scarcely  clouded  sun  the 
carbonised  turf  falls  into  dust,  how  the  indurated 
soil  cracks  asunder,  and  how,  when  opposing 
currents  of  air  produce  a  rotary  motion,  the  sand 
rises  like  conically-shaped  clouds  in  the  rarefied 
air  on  the  electrically-charged  centre  of  the 
whirling  current,  resembling  the  waterspout. 
The  sky  sheds  a  straw-coloured  light ;  the  hori- 
zon comes  nearer ;  the  steppe  contracts ;  and 
with  it  the  heart  of  the  wanderer.  The  east 
wind  brings  a  more  and  more  burning  glow, 
vegetation  shrivels,  pools  disappear,  the  croco- 
dile and  the  boa  bury  themselves  in  the  dry 
mud,  the  distant  palm-bush  seems  to  hover  above 
the  ground,  and  the  scarcely  discernible  cattle 
and  horses  roam  restless,  snuffing  the  wind. 
"The  colour  of  the  rain-dust,"  says  Captain 
Maury,  "when  collected  into  parcels  and  sent 
to  Professor  Ehrenberg,  is  '  brick-red'  or  '  yellow 
ochre ;'  when  seen  by  Humboldt  in  the  air,  it 
was  less  deeply  shaded,  and  is  described  by  him 
as  imparting  a  straw-colour  to  the  atmosphere. 
In  the  search  of  spider-lines  for  the  diaphragm 
of  my  telescope,  I  procured  the  finest  and  best 
threads  from  a  cocoon  of  a  dirty  red  colour  ;  but 
the  threads  of  this  cocoon,  as  seen  singly  in  the 
diaphragm,  were  of  a  golden  colour ;  there  would 
seem  no  difficulty  in  reconciling  the  difference 
between  the  colours  of  the  rain-dust  when 
viewed  in  little  piles  by  the  microscopist  and 
when  seen  attenuated  and  floating  in  the  wind 
by  the  great  traveller."  This  is  ingenious 
enough,  but  the  fact  that  red  dust  rises  from 
Jebel  Dubbeh,  in  Africa,  shows  that  it  is  wrong 
to  assign  it  an  exclusively  South  American 
origin. 

It  is  not  from  the  rain-dust  or  red  rain  alone, 
I  submit,  but  from  all  the  strange  showers  which 
come  down  from  the  clouds,  that  we  may  expect 
to  obtain  a  clue  to  "  the  circuits  of  the  winds" 
even  into  "the  chambers  of  the  south."  When 
we  have  numbered  the  whole  of  the  mountains, 
which  compose  the  volcanic  chain  around  the 
globe,  and  have  ascertained  the  characteristics  of 
the  dust  they  emit,  it  will  even  then  be  a  hardy 
thing  for  a  microscopist  to  say  precisely  of  such 
a  parcel  of  dust,  it  came  from  such  and  such  a 
volcano  or  region;  for  volcanic  eruptions  are 
every  now  and  then  issuing  from  beneath  the 
depths  of  the  sea.  But  from  a  study  of  all  the 
things  which  descend  in  showers,  much  must  be 
learned.  Dew,  rain,  hail,  snow,  and  ice,  are,  as 
everybody  knows,  all  different  forms  of  aqueous 
vapour,  as  differently  modified  by  cold,  congealed 
into  drops,  crystallised  into  flakes,  or  electrified 
into  balls.  Heat  dilates  and  cold  contracts,  the 
air.  The  savans  compute  the  temperature  of 
space  at  two  hundred  and  thirty-nine  degrees 
below  the  zero  point  of  Fahrenheit.  There  can 
be  no  life  there.  The  spherical  form  of  rain- 
drops is  an  effect  of  cohesion,  but  there  are 
many  differences  in  the  constituents  of  these 
drops.  M.Pouillet  found  that  the  rain-drops  from 
the  vapour  of  water  containing  chalk,  lime,  or  any 
solid  alkali,  possess  negative  electricity  ;  and  the 
rain-drops  from  the  vapour  of  water  holding  in 
solution  gas,  acids,  or  certain  salts,  possess  posi- 
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tive  electricity.  And  from  these  facts  I  can 
easily  infer  how,  when  the  winds  drive  the  glo- 
bules contained  in  a  cloud  which  has  risen  from 
the  sea,  into  violent  collision  with  a  cloud  which 
has  been  gathering  on  the  hills,  the  friction  of 
such  drops  produces  lightning :  as  the  rubbing 
of  a  match  on  a  box  produces  light. 

Everything  which  is  up  in  the  blue,  has  arisen 
from  the  earth,  its  sublime  depths,  or  its  varied 
surface;  and,  just  as  the  universe  is  composed 
of  stars  and  organisms,  mineral  vegetal  and 
animal  things,  ascend  into  the  aerial  ocean  and 
come  down  from  it  in  multiform  and  many- 
hued  showers.  Not  merely  do  the  volcano  and 
the  sirocco  contribute  materials  to  form  the 
clouds  and  the  strange  showers  which  descend 
from  them,  but  the  world  of  plants  and  the 
world  of  animals  help  to  make  the  clouds.  This 
is  not  the  place  in  which  to  show  the  function  of 
the  winds,  of  clouds,  and  showers,  in  sowing  the 
seeds  which,  germinating,  clothe  the  earth  with 
its  floral  vesture ;  nor  to  discuss  any  of  the 
questions  now  agitating  speculative  botanists 
respecting  the  part  they  play  in  reproduction. 
But,  just  because  they  are  wonderful  and  mar- 
vellous, ought  the  narratives  every  now  and  then 
published  of  showers  of  red  rain  or  red  earth, 
of  cobwebs  or  of  butterflies,  of  frogs  or  of  fishes, 
to  be  deemed  subjects  for  investigation  and  not 
of  mere  denial  and  ridicule ;  for,  we  know  very 
little  as  yet,  of  the  lifting  power  of  the  whirl- 
winds and  waterspouts. 

Showers  of  butterflies  fall  on  the  sea.  I  have 
often  heard  sailors  and  fishermen  belonging  to 
the  south  coast  of  England  describe  the  appari- 
tion of  these  curious  clouds  of  butterflies,  miles 
out  at  sea  after  very  changeable  winds  have  for 
several  days  been  blowing  hard  off  the  land. 
Butterflies,  during  the  love  season,  fly  high. 
They  take  wedding  trips  up  into  the  blue. 
When  there,  they  are  not  seldom  caught  by  the 
circling  winds,  swept  together  from  the  skies 
above  the  forests  and  flowers — and  driven  out  to 
sea,  where  they  fall  in  butterfly  showers. 

On  the  20th  January,  1858,  the  people  of 
Warsaw  believed  themselves  to  be  visited  by  a 
shower  of  insects.  The  insects  were  recognised 
by  Professor  Waga  to  be  the  larva  of  a  beetle, 
Cantharis  fusca  of  Linnseus.  They  were  found 
in  great  numbers  crawling  upon  the  snow  or 
congealed  in  the  ice,  in  the  morning.  Severe 
cold  had  been  followed  by  a  thaw,  and  then  a 
hard  frost  had  come  on  again  during  the  night  of 
the  nineteenth.  When  the  people  saw  the  con- 
gealed or  crawling  caterpillars,  they  believed 
they  had  fallen  with  the  rain.  Against  this 
notion  it  was  argued  that  if  they  had  fallen  with 
the  rain  they  must  have  been  carried  up  pre- 
viously ;  but  the  forces  to  lift  them,  such  as  the 
electrical  conditions  which  produce  waterspouts, 
are  generated  only  during  the  periods  of  great 
heat.  They  were  not  snow  insects  like  Podura 
nivalis,  they  were  insects  which  do  not  burrow  but 
which  hybernate  in  the  ground.  They  feed  chiefly 
upon  spiders,  and,  having  a  velvety  coat,  which 
protects  them  against  wet  and  cold,  they  go  to 
sleep  among  withered  grass  and  dead  leaves. 


A  sudden  rise  of  temperature  may  rouse  them 
from  their  torpor :  the  rain  thus  bringing  them, 
although  they  do  not  fall  with  it  from  the  clouds ; 
and  a  sudden  frost  and  snow-fall  may  overtake 
them  before  they  can  find  their  beds  of  grass 
and  leaves.  This  distinction  between  what  ap- 
pears with  the  rain  and  what  falls  down  with 
the  rain,  is  useful  to  remember. 

After  a  shower  of  rain  or  a  night  of  heavy 
dew,  red  mites  appear  in  countless  myriads  in 
the  northern  provinces  of  Ceylon.  This  is  the 
Trombidium  tinctorum,  a  mite  similar  to  the 
little  red  pillion  which  is  found  in  garden-mould 
in  Europe.  It  feeds  on  the  juices  of  plants. 
This  mile  looks  like  a  tuft  of  crimson  velvet, 
and  it  soon  dyes  any  fluid  with  its  own  tinge. 
Whether  or  no  this  dyer's  mite  has  anything  to 
do  with  the  red  rain,  remains  to  be  ascertained : 
as  it  remains  to  be  found  out  whether  the  tinge 
has  always  the  same  source,  and  does  not  come 
sometimes  from  a  mineral  and  sometimes  from  a 
vegetal  or  animal  source.  May  not  red  infusoria 
sometimes  colour  the  rain  as  they  colour  the  sea, 
and  may  they  not  colour  it  more  frequently  than 
red  mites  or  red  earth  ?  The  red  colour  with 
which  the  sea  is  tinged  round  the  shores  of  Ceylon 
during  the  south-west  monsoon,  was  ascribed  by 
Dr.  Buist,  of  Bombay,  to  the  Protococcus  or  the 
Himmatta  coccus,  which,  presenting  different 
colours  at  different  periods,  makes  seas  of  milk 
as  well  as  seas  of  blood.  These  animalcules, 
besides  giving  its  name  to  the  Red  Sea,  redden 
the  sea  near  the  shores  of  South  America,  and 
especially  off  the  coast  of  California,  where  they 
produce  the  Vermilion  Sea.  These  red  or  ver- 
milion seas  are  often  separated  by  what  seems 
a  distinct  line  from  the  blue  or  green  ocean 
around  them  or  beside  them,  and  the  contrast  is- 
very  singular  and  striking. 

There  occur  showers  of  feathers.  Snow  is 
described  as  showers  of  feathers  by  Herodotus,, 
and  when  it  is  snowing,  Mother  Carey  is  said 
by  the  sailors  to  be  plucking  her  goose ;  but  the 
showers  I  speak  of  are  real,  and  not  metaphori- 
cal, showers  of  feathers.  Oddly  enough,  I  may 
remark  by  the  way,  that  the  saying  of  the  sailors 
seems  to  be  the  comical  and  satirical  form  as- 
sumed by  a  myth  of  the  old  German  mythology, 
whicli  described  the  snow  as  the  feathers  falling 
from  the  bed  of  the  goddess  Holda  when  she 
shook  it  in  making  it.  But,  as  I  have  said, 
showers  occur  of  feathers  which  are  neither 
metaphorical  nor  mythological,  but  feathers 
of  birds.  "  While,"  says  a  Captain  Blakistan, 
"we  were  in  that  land  of  water-fowl  below  Cum- 
berland, I  witnessed  a  shower  of  feathers.  As 
we  sailed  up  a  reach  of  the  river  with  a  fresh 
breeze,  without  the  knowledge  of  a  human  being 
within  many  miles  of  us,  it  appeared  to  be  snow- 
ing. This  was  nothing  more  than  small  feathers, 
and  we  supposed  that  at  some  Indian  camp  in 
the  swamps  to  windward,  the  operation  of  goose- 
plucking  must  be  going  on.  These  feathers  had 
likely  travelled  many  miles,  and  would  continue 
while  the  breeze  lasted."  It  must  have  been  a 
very  considerable  goose-plucking,  indeed,  whicli 
could  have  produced  such  a  shower  like  snowing, 
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and  if  some  of  the  feathers  had  been  caught  and 
identified  by  a  man  wise  in  birds,  the  shower 
might  have  been  proved  to  be  characteristic  of 
the  land  of  water-fowl.  Showers  of  feathers,  it 
has  been  remarked  by  a  competent  authority, 
are  by  no  means  so  rare  as  some  people  suppose. 
Spiders  make  showers.  The  young  naturalist 
who  wishes  to  distinguish  himself  by  making 
original  observations  on  known  animals,  and  by 
discovering  unknown  species,  should  turn  his 
attention  to  spiders.  Only  last  June,  on  one  of 
the  few  warm  days  we  had  in  that  month,  while 
seated  on  a  bench  on  the  esplanade  of  Brighton, 
I  saw  spiders  flying  in  a  way  which  has  never 
been  believed  yet.  Some  half  score  pairs  of  spi- 
ders alighted  upon  the  coats  of  myself  and  two 
gentlemen  while  we  were  talking,  as  everybody 
talks,  and  wondering,  as  everybody  wonders, 
how  and  when  the  war  of  North  and  South  in 
America  will  end.  They  were  spiders  of  a  sort 
I  had  never  seen  before,  small,  with  black  bodies 
and  grey  abdomens.  In  fact,  the  first  warm 
day  of  a  cold  summer  had  brought  them  out 
with  hosts  of  rather  small  beetles.  I  caught 
several  of  these  black  and  grey  spiders  because 
I  was  surprised  to  see  them  pass  from  my  coat 
sleeves  to  the  coats  of  the  gentlemen  sitting  to 
leeward  of  me,  as  easily  as  house  flies  (Musca 
domestica)  or  ladybirds  (Coccinella  septempunc- 
tata)  might  have  done.  When  I  caught  them, 
they  let  themselves  down  from  my  fingers  by 
spinning  threads  very  rapidly,  as  many  other 
spiders  have  done  when  I  have  caught  them. 
But  these  very  lively  black  and  grey  spiders 
showed  me  tricks  I  had  never  seen  or  heard  of. 
I  expected  them  to  do  like  all  other  spiders, 
and  let  themselves  down  to  the  ground  before 
unloosing  their  rope.  They  escaped  in  a  far 
cleverer  way.  When  the  pendant  thread  was 
some  eight  inches  long,  its  course  changed  from 
vertical  to  horizontal;  for,  the  spider  rose  on 
the  current  of  the  breeze  until  it  was  on  a  level 
with  my  finger,  the  line  lengthening  all  the 
while.  When  the  line  was  about  ten  inches 
long,  the  spider,  by  means  unknown  to  me,  de- 
tached the  string  at  the  point  of  junction  with 
my  finger,  and  sailed  away  upon  the  stream  of 
air.  1  caught  three  of  these  spiders,  and  every 
one  of  them  performed  this  feat,  to  the  astonish- 
ment of  myself  and  the  gentlemen  sitting  beside 
me.  Now,  this  is  not  a  new  observation,  but  it 
is  a  confirmation  of  an  observation  long  disbe- 
lieved or  disregarded.  As  long  ago  as  1775,  Mr. 
Gilbert  White,  of  Selborne,  writing  to  Mr.  Daines 
Barrington,  said,  "  nobody  in  these  days  doubts 
that  floating  cobwebs  are  the  real  production  of 
small  spiders  which  swarm  in  the  fields  in  fine 
weather  in  autumn,  and  have  a  power  of  shooting 
out  webs  from  their  tails,  and  render  themselves 
lighter  than  air."  But  why  these  wingless  insects 
should  on  special  days  take  wondrous  aerial  ex- 
cursions was  a  matter  beyond  his  skill.  "  Every 
day  in  fine  weather  in  autumn  chiefly  do  I  see 
these  spiders  shooting  out  their  webs  and 
mounting  aloft ;  they  will  go  off  from  your  finger 
if  you  will  take  them  up  into  your  hand.  Last 
summer  one  alighted  on  my  book  as  I  was  read- 


ing in  the  parlour ;  and  running  up  to  the  top  of 
the  page,  and  shooting  out  a  web,  took  his  de- 
parture from  thence.  But  what  I  most  wondered 
at  was,  that  it  went  off  with  considerable  velo- 
city in  a  place  where  no  air  was  stirring ;  and  I 
am  sure  that  I  did  not  assist  it  with  my  breath. 
So  that  these  little  crawlers  seem  to  have  while 
mounting  some  locomotive  power  without  the 
use  of  wings,  and  to  move  in  the  air  faster  than 
the  air  itself."  These  feats  must  be  accomplished 
by  means  of  special  faculties.  They  must  be 
possessed  of  the  knack  by  means  of  which  boys 
attach  and  detach  leather  suckers  from  stones. 
Moreover,  they  must  possess  a  far  more  extra- 
ordinary faculty;  they  must  know  how  to  adjust 
their  own  specific  gravity  to  the  current  of  air 
upon  which  they  float.  Dr.  Lister  said  long 
ago  that  spiders  have  a  power  of  coiling  and 
thickening  their  webs  in  the  air  ;  and  this  power 
has  been  deemed  the  explanation  of  the  gossamer 
showers. 

Chaucer  says  : 

As  sore  some  wonder  at  the  cause  of  thunder 
On  ebb  and  flode,  on  gosomer,  and  mist ; 
And  on  all  things  'till  that  the  cause  is  wist. 

Thunder,  ebb  and  flood,  and  mist,  are  now 
pretty  well  understood,  and  even  the  mystery 
of  gossamer  is  no  longer  referred  to  the  super- 
stitious imaginations  of  our  forefathers.  Yet  the 
whole  cause  is  not  wist.  We  wot  not  how  the 
spiders  cast  off  their  holdfasts  and  scud  away, 
nor  how  they  adjust  themselves  for  flight,  and 
regulate  their  movements ;  we  only  know  that 
they  do  it.  No  one  knows  at  present  why, 
on  particular  days,  flakes  of  gossamer  should 
Call  so  fast  upon  the  trees  and  hedges,  that 
a  diligent  collector  might  gather  basketfuls. 
Gilbert  White,  being  on  a  visit  to  a  friend  and 
intent  on  field-sports,  rose  before  daybreak  on 
the  morning  of  the  21st  September,  1741,  and, 
on  coming  into  the  enclosures,  found  the  stub- 
bles and  clover-grounds  matted  all  over  with  a 
thick  coat  of  cobweb,  in  the  meshes  thereof  a 
copious  and  heavy  dew,  so  plentiful  that  the 
whole  face  of  the  country  seemed  as  if  it  were 
covered  with  two  or  three  setting-nets  drawn 
one  over  another.  When  the  dogs  attempted 
to  hunt,  they,  blinded  and  hoodwinked,  were 
obliged  to  lie  down  and  scrape  the  cobwebs  from 
their  faces  with  their  fore-feet.  As  the  morning 
advanced,  the  day  became  bright,  calm,  cloud- 
less, warm,  one  of  the  loveliest  of  autumn  days, 
until  about  nine  o'clock,  when  a  shower  of  cob- 
webs began  to  fall  from  the  skies,  which  con- 
tinued without  interruption  until  the  close  of 
the  day.  These  cobwebs  were  not  single  threads, 
but  flakes  or  rags,  which,  as  they  fell,  twinkled 
as  they  turned  their  sides  to  the  sun.  They 
were  about  an  inch  broad  by  five  or  six  long, 
and  considerably  heavier  than  the  air,  as  they  fell 
with  some  velocity.  This  shower  was  of  a  sur- 
prising extent,  reaching  Bradley,  Selborne,  and 
Alresford,  three  places  lying  in  a  sort  of  triangle, 
the  shortest  side  being  about  eight  miles  in 
length.  At  Selborue,  a  gentleman,  thinking  he 
could  get  above  the  shower,  rode  three  hundred 
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feet  above  his  fields  to  the  highest  point  he 
could  reach;  but  the  cobwebs  seemed  still  as 
much  above  him  as  before,  still  descending  into 
sight  successively,  and  always  twinkling  in  the 
sun. 

However  much  may  remain  unexplained  in 
the  showers  made  by  spiders,  they  are  in- 
vested with  no  such  difficulties  as  those  which 
bristle  around  the  showers  of  frogs  and  fishes. 
As  for  the  frogs,  I  have  thought  about  what 
I  have  heard  and  read  of  them  until  I  have 
felt  dead  beat.  I  have  read  stories  about  their 
being  found  alive  in  holes,  in  the  centre  of  blocks 
of  marble  where  they  could  not  have  found  any 
entrance  nor  any  air.  A  letter  from  a  naturalist 
fell  under  my  eye  while  turning  over  the  leaves 
of  a  volume  of  the  Zoologist,  declaring  that  three 
frogs  had  been  found  alive  under  a  bed  of  stiff 
brick  clay  fourteen  feet  thick,  near  Bridgewater, 
in  1859.  And  not  content  with  puzzling  me  with 
their  subterranean  doings,  these  provoking  rep- 
tiles are  said  to  come  down  from  the  skies  in 
showers.  The  testimony .  in  favour  of  frog 
showers  is  so  perplexing  that  I  sometimes  feel 
persuaded  to  throw  all  incredulity  and  love  of 
proof  to  the  winds,  and  believe  not  merely  in 
showers  of  frogs  and  fishes,  but  that  the  sky 
sometimes,  according  to  the  Scottish  saying, 
"  rains  auld  wives  an'  pike  staves."  Mr.  Edward 
Jesse  says  he  was  once  witness  to  a  swarm  of 
frogs — of  very  small  frogs — consisting  of  many 
thousands  just  out  of  the  tadpole  state — whicli 
suddenly  made  their  appearance  in  the  garden  of 
a  house  he  occupied  at  Fulham,  although  the 
entrance  to  the  garden  was  through  his  house, 
although  the  garden  was  completely  surrounded 
by  a  high  wall,  although  the  soil  was  dry  gravel 
without  any  moist  place  in  which  spawn  could 
have  been  deposited,  although  there  were  no 
drains  communicating  with  the  garden,  and 
although  it  had  been  well  trenched  and  no  frogs 
found.  Mr.  Loudon  is  said  to  have  seen  a 
similar  occurrence  at  Rouen.  Quite  recently, 
M.  Dezautiere,  a  physician  of  Decise,  in  the 
department  of  the  Nievre,  sent  to  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  at  Paris,  an  account  of  a  frog 
shower  which  he  had  received  from  an  eye- 
witness of  that  shower.  This  eye-witness  was 
a  public  functionary,  an  inspector  of  high- 
ways and  bridges.  Being  one  day  overtaken 
by  a  shower,  he  took  refuge  in  a  house.  The 
rain  fell  fast  and  heavily,  and  he  and  all  who 
were  in  the  room  in  which  he  had  found 
shelter,  saw  many  frogs  fall  down  the  chimney 
and  upon  the  hearth.  Amazed  at  this  cir- 
cumstance, the  inspector  and  the  occupants  of 
the  house  went  out  when  the  storm  was  over 
and  found  many  covering  the  ground  like  those 
which  had  fallen  upon  the  hearth.  I  doubt 
if  statements,  of  which  these  are  only  samples, 
are  as  satisfactorily  as  they  are  cavalierly  dis- 
posed of,  by  the  in-door  naturalists  who  say  that 
young  frogs  always  jump  about  after  rain  in 
certain  seasons  of  the  year. 

Showers  of  frogs  are  less  hard  to  believe 
than  showers  of  fish.  Like  all  the  other  great 
groups  of  animals,  fish  have  become  more  mar- 


vellous while  growing  less  fabulous.  They 
were  all  said  to  be  dumb  thirt}r  years  ago,  and 
now  some  of  them  are  said  to  be  decidedly 
musical.  It  is  now  known  that  peasants  dig 
down  into  the  earth  for  fish,  in  Ceylon :  the  fish 
being  found  in  holes  or  tunnels  which  extend 
some  distance  from  the  river  banks.  There  are 
fish  who  indulge  in  journeys  on  the  land,  and 
climb  trees.  There  are  fish  in  hot  springs;  a 
fact  which  is  not  made  less  surprising  by  the 
fact  that  there  are  men,  and  women  too,  always  in 
hot  water  !  In  hot  eastern  climes  the  land  will 
be  seen  shrunk  and  cleft  one  day,  and  a  few 
days  afterwards  the  fishermen  will  be  seen  on 
those  very  spots  dipping  down  their  hands  into 
the  water,  and  catching  fish  in  baskets,  after- 
wards carrying  them  by  driving  canes  through 
their  gills. 

And  there  is  a  vast,  if  not  an  overwhelm- 
ing mass  of  testimony  in  support  of  the  occur- 
rence of  fish  showers  in  different  climates.  Mr. 
J.  Prinsep,  the  Secretary  of  the  Asiatic  Society 
of  Bengal,  took  a  fish  out  of  the  pluviometer  at 
Calcutta  in  1838.  Mr.  Whiting,  long  resident 
at  Trincomalee,  was  often  told  by  the  natives 
that  on  that  side  of  the  island  of  Ceylon  it  fre- 
quently rained  fishes,  and  once  himself  saw  many 
small  fishes  in  a  field,  after  two  hours'  rain,  where 
there  were  none  when  he  passed  over  it  in  the 
morning.  Mr.  Cripps,  of  Galle,  had  seen  fish 
taken  from  rain-water,  accessible  to  no  stream  or 
tank,  and  where  either  the  fish  or  the  spawn  of 
the  fish  must  have  fallen  with  rain.  "Fish," 
says  Dr.  Buist,  "fell  in  1824  at  Meerut  on  the 
men  of  the  Fourteenth  Royal  Regiment,  then 
out  at  drill,  and  were  caught  in  numbers." 
Cyprinidse  fell  during  a  storm  at  Moradabad  in 
July,  1826.  It  is  a  fact  attested  by  the  deposi- 
tions of  nine  different  parties,  that  on  the  19th 
of  February,  1830,  a  heavy  fall  of  fish  took  place 
at  the  Nokulhatty  factory  in  the  Daccah  zillah, 
having  been  first  seen  in  the  sky  like  a  flock  of 
birds,  and  then  descending  rapidly  amidst  driz- 
zling rain.  Fish,  some  of  them  of  the  kinds  in 
the  neighbouring  tanks,  and  some  weighing  from 
one  pound  and  a  half  to  three  pounds  each,  fell 
dead  and  dry  after  a  storm  on  the  16th  and  17th 
of  May,  1833,  in  the  zillah  of  Futtehpoor,  three 
miles  north  of  Jumna.  Dead  and  dry  chowla 
fish  fell  at  Allahabad  during  a  storm  in  May, 
1835.  "I  was  driving,"  says  Sir  J.  Emerson 
Tennent,  "  in  the  cinnamon  gardens  near  the  fort 
of  Colombo,  and  saw  a  violent  but  partial  shower 
descend  at  no  great  distance  before  me.  On 
coming  to  the  spot,  I  found  a  multitude  of  small 
silvery  fish,  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  inches  in 
length,  leaping  on  the  gravel  of  the  high  road, 
numbers  of  which  I  collected  and  brought  home 
in  my  palankin.  The  spot  was  about  half  a  mile 
from  the  sea,  and  entirely  unconnected  witli  any 
watercourse  or  pool."  The  ground  around 
Rajkote  was  found  literally  covered  with  fish, 
and  some  were  found  even  upon  the  tops  of  hay- 
stacks, during  a  tremendous  deluge  of  rain — 
one  of  the  heaviest  falls  on  record — on  the  25th 
July,  1850.  Full  half  a  mile  from  any  stream, 
after  a  very  heavy  fall  of  rain,  multitudes  of 
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fish  were  caught  on  the  ground,  in  the  canton- 
ments at  Poonah,  on  the  3rd  of  August,  1852. 
The  Indian  record  ceases  here,  but  no  doubt 
such  showers  have  been  happening  during  the 
last  ten  years  as  they  happened  during  the 
period  it  embraces. 

There  is  staggering  testimony  in  support  of 
the  occurrence  of  these  fish  showers  in  this 
temperate  clime  of  England.  The  Rev.  John 
Griffith,  writing  from  the  vicarage,  Aberdare, 
upon  the  8th  March,  1859,  respecting  the 
shower"  of  fish  in  the  valley  of  Aberdare,  says 
the  following  are  "  the  words  of  the  principal 
witness  as  taken  down  by  me  on  the  spot  where 
it  happened."  This  man's  name  is  John  Lewis, 
a  sawyer  in  Messrs.  Nixon  and  Co.'s  yard. 
"On  Wednesday,  February  9,  I  was  getting 
out  a  piece  of  timber  for  the  purpose  of  setting 
it  for  the  saw,  when  I  was  startled  by  something 
falling  all  over  me — down  my  neck,  on  my  head, 
and  on  my  back.  On  putting  my  hand  down 
my  neck  I  was  surprised  to  find  they  were  little 
fish.  By  this  time  I  saw  the  whole  ground 
covered  with  them.  I  took  off  my  hat,  the 
brim  of  which  was  full  of  them.  They  were 
jumping  all  about.  They  covered  the  ground 
in  a  long  strip  of  about  eighty  yards  by 
twelve  as  we  measured  afterwards.  rlhat  shed 
(pointing  to  a  very  large  workshop)  was  co- 
vered with  them,  and  the  shoots  were  quite 
full  of  them.  My  mates  and  I  might  have 
gathered  basketfuls  of  them,  scraping  with  our 
hands.  We  did  gather  a  great  many,  about  a 
bucketful,  and  threw  them  into  the  rain-pool, 
where  some  of  them  now  are.  There  were  two 
showers,  with  an  interval  of  about  ten  minutes, 
or  thereabouts.  The  time  was  eleven  A.M.  The 
morning  up-train  to  Aberdare  was  just  then 
passing.  It  was  not  blowing  very  hard  but  un- 
common wet;  just  about  the  same  wind  as  there  is 
to-day  (blowing  rather  stiff),  and  it  came  from 
this  quarter  (pointing  to  the  soutli  of  west). 
They  came  down  with  the  rain,  in  a  body  like." 
Such  is  the  testimony.  The  Rev.  John  Griffiths, 
the  vicar  of  the  parish,  sent  eighteen  or  twenty 
of  these  little  fishes  to  Professor  Owen ;  they 
were  very  lively,  some  large,  stout,  and  measur- 
ing four  inches ;  the  rest,  small. 

The  upshot  of  this  affair  remains  to  be  told. 
A  savan  connected  with  the  British  Museum 
wrote  to  the  Zoologist  to  say  the  fish  sent,  were 
minnows,  a  bucketful  of  which  the  mates  of  John 
Lewis  had  thrown  over  him,  and  he  had  returned 
them  to  the  rain-pool  from  which  they  were 
originally  taken.  The  fish  forwarded,  are  very 
unlike  those  taken  up  in  whirlwinds  in  tropical 
countries,  and  we  must  make  allowance  for  un- 
intentional exaggerations  of  quantity,  &c.,  in  an 
account  given  a  month  after  the  event  had 
occurred.  But  this  savan  is  corrected  by 
another,  who  says  the  fish  were  not  minnows, 
there  being  only  one  minnow,  the  rest  being 
smooth-tailed  sticklebacks.  Both  the  savans, 
however,  agree  in  attributing  the  whole  affair  to 
some  practical  joker.  And  thus  the  matter  rests. 
There  are  two  savans  against  a  sawyer  and  a 
vicar;  judging,  however,  from  the  tone  in  which 


the  parties  express  themselves,  and  from  what 
waterspouts  and  whirlwinds  have  done  even  in 
temperate  England,  I  confess  I  incline  less  to 
the  authority  of  the  savans  than  to  the  testi- 
mony of  the  sawyer  as  reported  by  the  vicar. 
If  a  reader  at  the  library  of  the  British  Museum 
were  to  do  what  Dr.  Buist  did  for  Indian  fish 
showers  during  a  period  of  thirty  years — gather 
into  one  group  the  testimonies  to  frog  and  fish 
showers,  cobweb  and  insect  showers,  sirocco  and 
volcano  showers  of  red  and  other  coloured  rain, 
the  results  would  probably  root  in  the  general 
mind  the  conviction  that  there  are  many  un- 
explained and  wonderful  yet  instructive  pheno- 
mena in  these  occurrences. 


THE  BLEEDING  DIAMOND. 

THERE  are  not  many  things  more  terrible  and 
loathsome  to  the  traveller  by  steam-boat  who  is 
not  thoroughly  accustomed  to  the  sad  sea  waves, 
and  who  has  "  found  his  sea-legs,"  as  the  phrase 
goes,  merely  to  have  them  perpetually  sliding 
away  from  under  him,  than  the  dinners  provided 
by  the  principal  steam  navigation  companies  of 
Europe.  Dinner  on  board  an  American  or  West 
India  mail-packet,  or  of  one  of  the  P.  andO.'s 
magnificent  vessels,  is  of  course  quite  another 
kind  of  thing.  You  have  gene  through  your 
apprenticeship  of  sea-sickness,  and  entered  upon 
good  sound  journey-work  of  substantial  eating. 
With  plenty  of  champagne,  and  all  the  luxuries 
that  are  out  of  season,  with  pretty  ladies  to  talk; 
to,  and  a  commander  who  is  a  gentleman  to  help 
the  soup,  you  enjoy  your  repast,  and  feel  quite 
ready  for  a  little  music  or  limited  loo,  afterwards. 
But,  oh,  those  dreadful  steam-boat  dinners  when 
the  voyage  is  as  short  as  it  is  tempestuous !  How 
willingly  would  you  forfeit  thrice  the  amount  of 
the  passage-money  you  have  paid,  adding  a  hand- 
some bonus  to  it,  to  be  spared  the  unearthly 
sound  of  the  dinner-bell,  the  sickening  spectacle 
of  the  steward's  assistants  issuing  from  the  galley 
with  those  appalling  dishes  reeking  with  an  odour 
far  worse  to  you  than  bilge-water,  and  with  their 
battered  pewter  covers  distilling  drops  of  unctuous 
transpiration.  Boiled  mutton  again !  Yes,  the  old, 
old  boiled  mutton,  with  the  steaming  festoons  of 
woolly  fat,  the  frightful  yawning  incision  in  the 
centre,  revealing  the  red,  red  raw  within,  the 
coagulated  lumps  of  flour  and  grease,  with  the 
small-shot  dipped  in  verdigris  and  passing  muster 
for  capers,  ironically  served  as  sauce.  There 
is  that  about  the  foggy  potatoes,  the  misty 
dabs  of  greens,  the  tarts,  apparently  containing 
"  zostera  marina"  stewed  in  molasses,  the  bilious 
cheese,  and  the  stringy  celery  of  a  steam-boat 
dinner,  to  me  inexpressibly  hideous  and  re- 
volting. A  momentary  contemplation,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  consumption  of  them,  will  con- 
vince the  strongest  of  humanity  that  he  resembles 
a  late  Prince  of  Denmark,  in  having  "  that  within 
which  passeth  show."  What  though  the  ban- 
quets—say on  board  the  Antwerp  or  the  Scotch 
boats— do  consist  of  something  else  besides  boiled 
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mutton,  and  under  ordinary  circumstances  would 
be  palatable,  nay,  sumptuous?  Of  what  avail 
are  succulent  cockaleekie  and  tender  rumpsteaks 
to  him  who  is  afflicted  with  inveterate  nausea  ? 
But  the  less  said  on  these  horrifying  short  sea 
trips  the  better.  The  theme  is  inexhaustible, 
and  its  bare  mention  reminds  me  of  certain 
abominations  in  the  way  of  oil,  garlic,  and  grated 
cheese,  in  the  boats  of  the  Messageries  Imperiales 
plying  between  Marseilles  and  Genoa — but  no 
more. 

After  rain  should  come  sunshine.  Let  me 
evoke  a  few  sunny  memories  of  a  steam-boat 
dinner  on  smooth  water  which  can  be  really  and 
thoroughly  enjoyed.  This  is  the  deck  of  the 
Gross  Herzog  von  Schweinhundhausen,  Rhine 
steamer.  It  is  just  five  o'clock,  and  we  are 
sitting  down  to  dinner.  The  collation  takes 
place  under  a  marquee  extending  from  abaft  the 
funnel  to  the  stern ;  and  the  man  at  the  wheel, 
visible  through  the  opening  of  the  tent,  looks 
like  a  fresh-water  toastmaster.  The  sides,  also, 
have  apertures,  revealing,  as  we  steam  along,  the 
perpetually  shifting  panorama  of  the  glorious 
Rhine  river.  The  only  thing  conspiring  to  damp 
the  felicity  of  the  tourist  in  search  of  the  pic- 
turesque is  the  impossibility  of  having  eyes  at 
the  back  of  his  head.  For,  while  you  are  gloat- 
ing over  the  beauties  of  the  right  bank,  the  charm- 
ing features  of  the  left  have  passed  away.  It  is 
all  very  well  saying  that  you  will  make  up  for  the 
omission  when  you  come  back,  but  how  do  you 
know  that  you  will  ever  return  ?  Some  cunning 
men  have  essayed  to  avert  the  deprivation  by 
sitting  on  a  camp-stool  amidships,  and  doing  their 
best,  by  an  artful  process  of  squinting,  to  take 
in  both  banks  simultaneously ;  but  I  should  advise 
you  to  run  the  risk  of  no  such  trifling  with  the 
optic  nerve,  and,  if  you  are  too  scrupulous  to 
commit  your  Murray's  Guide-book  well  to  memory, 
and  assume  on  your  arrival  in  England  that  you 
ate  perfectly  well  acquainted  with  everything 
that  is  to  be  seen  on  either  littoral  of  the  historic 
stream,  the  best  thing  you  can  do  is  to  say  no- 
thing whatever  about  it,  and  allow  the  Rhine 
(which  never  did  you  any  harm)  to  roll  on  in 
peace. 

Five  years  since,  if  my  memory  be  not  playing 
the  traitor.  I  was  dining  cheerfully,  comfortably, 
and  copiously,  on  board  the  Gross  Herzog  von 
Schweinhundhausen.  Ye  stewed  eels,  I  have 
nothing  but  what  is  good  to  say  of  you!  Ye 
speckled  Rhine  trout,  ye  lay  not  heavy  in  my 
epigastric  region !  Others  of  the  fresh-water  fish 
may  have  been  slightly  bony,  remotely  suggestive, 
in  their  flavour,  of  some  Erd  Geist  or  spirit  of 
mud  that  hovered  over  them  in  their  infancy ; 
but  ah !  what  a  glorious  pair  of  capons  graced 
the  board !  What  a  delicious  loin  of  veal  (with 
plum  sauce)  was  handed  round,  dissected  in  a 
manner  quite  foreign  to  our  notions  of  culinary 
anatomy.  And  the  good,  honest,  innocent  little 
Rhine  wines !  The  pale  slender  flasks  that  cheer 
and  do  not  inebriate,  but  whose  contents  if  you 
do  really  exceed— and  there  are  artful  Marco- 


brunners  which  are  not  to  be  resisted— will  ia 
their  strong  acidity  leave  you  the  next  morning 
without  any  skin  on  your  lips.  And,  to  sum  up : 
the  dessert,  the  grapes,  the  peaches,  the  nec- 
tarines, the  apples,  and  pears !  It  was  the 
twenty-fourth  of  August ;  the  weather  was  su- 
perb, and  I  had  not  yet  exhausted  that  stock  of 
cigars  which  every  prudent  traveller  in  Vater- 
land  should  be  careful  to  bring  with  him  from 
England.  When  dinner  was  over,  I  as  carefully 
sat  to  leeward  of  the  gentlemen  who  were  in- 
dulging in  tobacco,  rolled  or  twisted;  for  the 
other  way  nausea  lies,  and  between  complacent 
digestion  and  the  exquisite  scenery,  and  the 
strains  of  a  brass  band  which  didn't  play  too 
noisily,  and  a  popular  novel — I  think  it  was 
Evelina,  from  Herr  Tauchnitz's  collection— I  felt 
myself  from  head  to  foot  a  lotos-eater,  and  wished 
I  could  eat  lotoses  for  ever. 

"The  Badischer  Hof  at  Mayence:  you  will 
stop  there.  It  is  at  the  Renown  for  Great  British 
Travellers,"  the  man  in  the  sky-blue  trousers  ob- 
served. He  had  observed  a  great  many  things 
before.  Indeed,  he  had  been  talking  to  me  all 
day,  and  I  had  less  listened  to,  than  borne  with 
him,  in  a  kind  of  dreamy  listlessness.  His  bald 
chat  was  as  the  babbling  of  a  little  brook  which 
you  cannot  be  angry  with,  for  it  suggests  cool- 
ness and  refreshment  in  the  hot  summer-time. 
As  this  was,  however,  about  the  twentieth  time 
that  the  man  in  the  sky-blue  trousers  had  sung 
the  praises  of  the  establishment  at  Mayence,  in 
whose  interest  I  presumed  him  retained,  I  felt 
bound  to  take  some  notice  of  it  and  him,  and 
said,  mildly : 

"  Bother  the  Badischer  Hof.  I  think  I  shall 
go  ashore  at  Coblentz." 

He  was  not  one  whit  disconcerted.  "  At  Cob- 
lentz, good.  You  will  stop  then  at  the  Great 
Black  Horse.  Your  compatriot,  the  Duke  of 
Derbyshire,  always  stayed  there." 

"  Confound  the  Duke  of  Derbyshire,"  I  mur- 
mured. "  I've  changed  my  mind,  and  shall  land 
at  Eisenach." 

"  Aha !  Yes.  Good,"  the  imperturbable  man 
in  the  sky-blue  trousers  resumed.  "  In  that  case 
you  will  descend  at  the  Two  Emperors  of  Siam — 
the  well-known  English  aristocratic  hotel.  'Tis 
the  only  place  between  Biberich  and  Bonn  where 
you  can  get  real  Johannisburger,  and  Prince 
Metternich  comes  there  twice  a  year  to  see  that 
the  stock  has  not  deteriorated." 

"Now  look  here,"  I  broke  in,  quite  good 
humouredly,  but  firmly.  "  It's  no  use.  I  mean  to 
stop  at  the  hotel — wherever  1  land — already  fixed 
upon  in  my  mind.  I  know  you  very  well.  Your 
name's  Eselganz — Andreas  Eselganz — and  you're 
one  of  the  best  hotel  touts  on  the  Rhine.  But 
you're  wasting  your  time  on  me.  There  are  no 
other  English  travellers  onboard,  so  you'd  better 
have  a  cigar  (which  I  will  give  you,  if  you  please) 
and  a  glass  of  Maitrank,  or  whatever  you  like, 
and  tell  me  a  story." 

"  With  a  hundred  thousand  pleasures,"  the 
man  in  the  sky-blue  trousers,  who  was  as  placable 
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as  he  was  devoid  of  shame  at  a  rebuff,  replied. 
"  Here,  Kellner,  a  bottle  of  English  beer"  (I 
declare  they  charged  me  three-quarters  of  a 
thaler  for  it,  and  I  believe  the  tout  went  halves 
with  the  waiter  in  the  plunder) ;  "  with  gratitude, 
also,  I  accept  your  cigar,  which  I  perceive  is  of 
the  real  Havannah  brand.  I  can  sell  you  any 
quantity  at  reasonable  rates,  warranted  genuine, 
and  direct  from  Cabana's  (who  is  my  uncle),  in 
Havannah." 

"In  Hamburg,  you  mean?"  I  resumed. 
"  There,  Herr  Eselganz,  never  mind  the  cigars, 
and  the  bear's-grease,  and  the  Brussels  lace,  and 
the  real  eau-de-Cologne  which  you've  always  had 
to  sell  any  time  these  ten  years.  Somebody  else 
may  buy  'em.  I  won't.  Tell  me  a  story ;  never 
mind  if  it's  a  true  one  or  not,  but  tell  it  for  old 
acquaintance'  sake." 

"  A  story — a  story  !  How  curious  you  English 
are,  and  how  wise  you  think  yourselves  !  By  the 
way,  and  under  correction,  you  are  lying  even  now 
under  a  grievous  mistake.  You  said  that,  save 
yourself,  there  were  no  English  on  board." 

"There  were  none,  at  least,  at  the  table 
d'hote." 

"Error,  my  dear  sir,  error,"  said  the  man  in 
the  sky-blue  trousers.  "  That  lady  who  sat  oppo- 
site to  you  was  English,  and  of  the  highest 
nobility.  Who  but  Lady  Adelaide  Mount  Ephrom, 
the  noble  Earl  of  Tunbridge's  daughter  ?"  (Esel- 
ganz has  his  Peerage  by  heart,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected from  one  who  before  he  went  into  boating 
business  was  one  of  the  most  active  couriers  to 
be  heard  of  at  the  bar  of  the  Leather  Bag,  in 
Dover-street,  Piccadilly.) 

"  Lady  Adelaide  Mount  Ephrom  !  She's  been 
dead  these  five  years." 

"  Not  at  all,"  persisted  Herr  Eselganz.  "  She 
is  alive,  and  married  to  the  Swedish  Count 
Boomerangstrom.  Behold  her,  the  blonde 
daughter  of  Albion,  reading  one  of  the  good 
little  books  she  is  so  fond  of." 

I  turned  and  followed  the  guiding  finger  of  the 
tout,  and  there  sure  enough,  on  a  special  camp- 
stool,  was  a  lady  with  very  long  flaxen  ringlets, 
and  of  a  certain  age,  which  means  that  her  ap- 
pearance suggested  not  the  slightest  clue  as  to 
whether  she  was  an  old  fifteen,  or  a  young  fifty. 
She  was  very  fashionably  dressed,  and  was  busily 
engaged  in  reading ;  and  behind  her  was  her 
husband,  the  Swedish  count,  who,  clad  in  a  fawn- 
coloured  coat  and  white  trousers,  with  a  white 
hat,  a  very  pasty  face,  a  bald  head,  long  blonde 
moustaches,  and  eyes  inclining  to  the  bloodshot, 
looked  very  much  as  though  he  had  passed 
through  an  imperfect  stage  of  metempsychosis, 
and  had  not  quite  succeeded  in  obliterating  the 
outward  traces  of  a  white  mouse. 

"  Count  Boomerangstrom,"  whispered  my  com- 
panion, "  is,  as  you  are  aware,  the  proprietor  of 
the  great  iron  mines  of  Bendigokoping,  of  which 
all  your  so  famous  shilling  razors  are  made.  But 
he  is  not  so  rich  as  his  wife.  Aha !  it  is  on  her 
ladyship  that  the  great  Schweinsfleisch  diamond 
is  settled." 


"  The  Schweinsfleisch  diamond !" 

"  The  same.  Kings  and  emperors  have  alike 
rivalled  each  other,  but  in  vain,  in  offers  to  pur- 
chase it.  The  Hermitage  at  Petersburg,  the 
Treasury  at  Stamboul,  your  own  Tower  of  Lon- 
don Jewel  House,  are  poverty-stricken  without 
it.  Rothschild  is  not  rich  enough  to  buy  it. 
Behold  it,  even  in  the  form  of  a  large  brooch,  at 
the  throat  of  the  so  well  born  British  origined 
Grafinn." 

Again  I  looked  at  the  Countess  Boomerang- 
strom, nee  Mount  Ephrom ;  and  sure  enough 
her  chemisette  was  secured  by  a  magnificent 
brooch  composed  of  a  single  brilliant — the  largest 
I  had  ever  seen.  In  the  very  centre,  how- 
ever, of  the  gem  was  the  very  unusual  addition 
of  what  appeared  to  be  a  small  ruby,  tear 
shaped. 

"  What  is  the  meaning  of  that  ruby  drop  ?" 
I  asked.  "Does  it  not  spoil  the  lustre  of 
the  diamond  when  placed  there  right  in  its 
midst  ?" 

"  Aha !  a  ruby,  you  call  it !"  chuckled  Herr 
Eselganz.  "  You  wanted  a  story,  and  you  shall 
have  one,  precisely  concerning  that  diamond  and 
its  so-called  ruby  drop.  Yet  another  bottle  of 
English  beer,  so.  A  light,  thank  you.  And  the 
man  in  the  sky-blue  trousers  thus  addressed 
himself  to  continuous  narrative  : 

It  was  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century  (he  began)  that  the  Grand-Duchy  of 
Schweinhundhausen,  a  territory  situated  as  you 
are  aware,  geographically  accomplished  sir,  to  the 
north-eastward  of  the  territory  of  Weissnichtwo, 
had  for  its  Sovereign  Ludwig  Adolf  the  Seventy- 
fourth,  surnamed  the  Terrible.  He  was  an  awful 
tyrant.  The  total  number  of  his  subjects  amounted 
to  about  ten  thousand,  all  of  whom,  from  the  baby 
in  arms  to  the  alms  old  woman  of  eighty,  spin- 
ing  at  the  almshouse  door,  hated  him  with  intense 
cordiality.  His  family  detested  him  with  re- 
markable unanimity.  His  eldest  son,  Prince 
Ludwig,  had  been  driven  into  banishment  many 
years  before.  Opinions  were  divided  as  to 
whether  his  exile  was  due  to  his  having  knocked 
down  his  father  for  kicking  his  mother,  or  to 
his  papa  having  been  detected  in  sprinkling  some 
pretty  white  powder  which  glittered  very  much 
over  the  Spartan  ration  of  sauerkraut,  which 
formed  the  prince's  daily  and  solitary  meal.  At 
all  events,  he  had  been  comfortably  tried  for  high 
treason  in  his  absence,  and  executed  in  effigy ; 
while,  to  guard  against  all  contingencies,  the 
whipping-post  in  the  market-place  of  Schwein- 
hundhausen was  garnished  with  a  permanent 
announcement  from  the  grand-ducal  and  paternal 
pen,  offering  a  reward  of  one  hundred  florins 
to  whomsoever  should  capture  the  condemned 
traitor,  Ludwig  von  Porkstein  (the  family  name 
of  the  Princes  of  Schweinhundhausen),  dead  or 
alive.  Eriedrich  Adolf,  the  second  sou,'  and 
usually  known  as  Arme  Fritz,  or  poor  Ered,  had 
merely  been  turned  out  of  doors  at  the  age  of 
sixteen,  and  was  supposed  to  be  serving  as  a 
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sergeant  in  the  armies  of  the  Kaiser.  Dorothea 
Adolfina,  the  eldest  daughter,  rendered  desperate 
by  continual  persecution,  had  run  away  with 
Count  Putz  von  Putzenburg,  the  penniless 
younger  son  of  a  sovereign  count,  whose  family 
had  for  centuries  been  bitter  foes  to  the  house  of 
Porkstein.  Ludwig  Adolf  the  Seventy-fourth  had 
the  fugitive  and  disobedient  princessduly  cursed  in 
the  court  chapel  byOber-Hof-Prediger  Dr.  Bonas- 
sus,  and  having  added  his  paternal  malison  thereto, 
cut  her  picture  to  shreds  with  a  penknife,  and 
forbidden  her  name  to  be  mentioned,  under  pe- 
nalty of  the  pillory  and  the  spinning-house,  by 
any  grand-ducal  subject,  felt  comfortable.  Of 
his  large  family,  then,  there  only  remained  at  the 
Residenz  of  Schweinhundhausen  two  young  prin- 
cesses, who  were  fed  on  sauerkraut,  kept  in  con- 
tinual terror,  and  whipped  every  Monday  morn- 
ing by  their  governess,  whether  they  deserved 
it  or  not ;  and  a  very  small  young  prince,  named 
Carl  Adolf,  whom,  somehow,  his  cruel  father  did 
not  dare  to  ill  treat,  for  he  had  his  mother's  eyes; 
and  it  was  only  a  week  before  his  birth  that  the 
poor  grand-duchess  (who  died  en  couches  of  little 
Carl)  had  looked  with  those  same  eyes  (after  a 
horrible  scene  in  the  dining-room  of  the  Residenz) 
upon  Ludwig  the  Seventy-fourth,  and  gasped  out : 
"  You  are  my  murderer."  The  ground-down 
population  of  Schweinhundhausen  used  to  say 
that  this  tiny  younker  was  the  only  human  being 
in  the  grand-duchy  who  dared  say  that  his  soul 
was  his  own. 

Ludwig  Adolf  was  a  prince  who  did  as  he 
liked,  and  nearly  everything  he  had  a  liking  to 
was  bad.  Whenever  he  put  on  his  yellow  stock- 
ings striped  with  black,  it  was  a  sign  that  he 
meant  mischief,  and  he  put  them  on  at  least 
three  times  a  week.  In  his  grand  court  suit  of 
yellow  velvet,  with  the  famous  stockings  to 
match,  his  blood-coloured,  ribbon  of  the  Grand- 
Ducal  Order — pray  observe  the  colour — of  the 
Pig  and  Whistle,  and  a  monstrous  white  periwig 
surmounting  his  swollen  and  violet-stained  coun- 
tenance, he  indeed  merited  his  sobriquet  of  the 
Terrible,  and  looked  like  a  gigantic  wasp  crossed 
with  a  Bengal  tiger.  He  had  an  army  of  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  men  all  clothed  in  flaming  yellow 
striped  with  black.  He  beat  them  unmercifully, 
but  was  sometimes  capriciously  generous,  and 
caroused  with  them  until  unholy  hours  in  the 
dining-hall  of  the  Residenz.  He  was  very  fond 
of  gambling,  but  woe  be  to  the  wretcli  who  won 
money  of  his  Sovereign !  He  was  given  to  deep 
drinking,  but  he  had  no  mercy  upon  the  soldier 
whose  eyes  were  inflamed,  or  whose  gait  was 
unsteady  on  parade.  To  the  halberds,  the  picket, 
or  the  black-hole  with  him  at  once !  He  had  in- 
vented a  cat  with  thirteen  tails  for  the  especial 
torture  of  his  soldiers ;  but  a  cane  was  his  famous 
instrument  of  correction.  He  caned  his  lackeys, 
he  caned  his  children  (always  excepting  little 
Carl),  he  caned  the  page  who,  with  his  knees 
knocking  together,  presented  his  mid-day  beaker 
of  Rhine  wine  to  him ;  he  caned  the  sentinel  at 
the  palace  gate,  who  always  had  the  palsy  when 


he  presented  arms  to  Ludwig  the  Terrible.  He 
would  sally  forth  in  the  morning  with  a  well- 
caned  aide-de-camp  carrying  horror  and  confusion 
with  him  all  over  Schweinhundhausen.  The 
mothers  hid  their  children  under  the  bed  when  his 
satfron-coloured  roquelaure  was  seen  at  the  end 
of  the  street ;  the  girls  locked  themselves  in  their 
bedrooms ;  the  baker  felt  his  oven  become  icy ; 
the  blacksmith  shivered  at  his  forge.  He  would 
kick  over  the  old  women's  spinning-wheels  and 
apple-stalls  at  the  street  corners.  He  would 
burst  into  the  taverns,  declare  the  measures  were 
short,  and  cause  all  the  beer  to  be  flung  into  the 
gutter.  He  would  invade  the  tribunals,  thrust 
the  Staats  Procurator  from  his  seat,  bully  the 
Assessor,  and  reverse  the  sentences,  always  on  the 
side  of  severity.  A  dreadful  dumbness,  accom- 
panied by  a  sinking  of  the  heart  into  the  shoes, 
and  a  quivering  of  the  lip  took  place  when  he 
entered  the  schools,  and  bade  the  Magister  point 
out  to  him  the  worst-behaved  boys.  Then  he 
would  go  home  to  the  Residenz  and  dine  on 
spiced  and  fiery  meats,  oftentimes  flinging  the 
plates  and  dishes  at  the  heads  of  the  servants, 
or  kicking  his  secretary's  and  chamberlain's  shins 
under  the  table.  He  ate  like  a  shark,  drank  like 
a  hippopotamus,  bellowed  like  a  bull,  swore  like 
a  trooper,  and  then,  until  it  was  time  to  have  a 
carouse  with  his  yellow-olad  warriors,  snored 
like  a  pig.  In  short,  Ludwig  Adolf  the  Seventy- 
fourth  was  an  absolute  monarch,  and  there  were 
a  great  many  monarchs  as  trumpery  and  as  tyran- 
nical as  he  on  these  charming  Rhine  banks  in  the 
early  days  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

He  was  very  rich.  In  fact,  when  one  is  abso- 
lute and  has  a  good  private  revenue,  augmented 
by  the  power  of  taking  what  does  not  belong  to 
one ;  and,  moreover,  when  one  takes  a  good  deal, 
wealth  is  a  matter  of  course.  How  many  barrels 
full  of  gold  Ludwigers,  to  say  nothing  of  thalers 
andflorins,  there  were  in  the  cellar  of  the  Residenz, 
I  have  never  heard ;  but  it  was  universally  agreed 
that  Ludwig  Adolf  was  rich  enough  to  buy  all 
Putzenburg  and  Weissnichtwo,  to  say  little  of  the 
adjoining  electorate  of  Kannnichtsagen,  out-and- 
out. 

When  your  far-seeing  British  Parliament  re- 
solved upon  calling  the  illustrious  House  of 
Brunswick  to  the  throne  of  Great  Britain,  France, 
and  Ireland,  and  when,  on  the  death  of  Queen 
Anne,  the  illustrious  Kurfurst  or  Elector  of  Han- 
over became  George  the  First  of  England,  mighty 
dreams  of  ambition  began  to  course  through  the 
heated  brain  of  Grand-Duke  Ludwig.  He  was 
on  friendly  terms  with  the  Elector  King.  He 
had  drank  deep,  and  played  deeper  still,  with 
him.  His  majesty  had  said  all  kinds  of  flattering 
things  to  him ;  why  not,  through  that  august  in- 
fluence, now  powerful  in  Germania,  should  not 
he  exchange  his  duchy  for  an  electorate,  for  a 
kingdom  ?  or  rather,  why  should  he  not  create 
one  by  aggrandising  himself  at  the  expense  of 
his  neighbours — Putzenburg,  and  Weissnichtwo, 
and  Kannnichtsagen  ? 

"  It  must  be,"  cried  Ludwig  Adolf,  twisting  his 
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red  moustaches— I  forgot  to  tell  you  that  a  pair  of 
red  eyebrows,  one  of  red  eyelashes,  and  one  of  red 
moustaches,  flamed  beneath  the  white  periwig— 
"  I  have  said  it ;  I  must  send  my  brother  of  Eng- 
land the  Grand  Cross  of  my  order  of  the  Pig 
and  Whistle !" 

"  Indeed,  a  sagacious,  generous,  and  truly 
grand-ducal  thought,"  murmured  Mr.  High 
Chamberlain  Rappfeugel,  who  was  compelled  to 
come  every  evening  to  smoke  a  pipe  and  drink 
strong  waters  for  some  hours  in  the  Presence, 
although  the  poor  man  drank  nothing  stronger 
than  barley-water  at  home,  and  the  mere  odour 
of  tobacco  gave  him  hideous  qualms. 

Ludwig  Adolf  could  swallow  any  amount 
of  flattery,  yet  he  frowned  at  this  compliment 
from  the  chamberlain.  "Grand-ducal,  grand- 
ducal,"  he  grumbled  between  his  teeth,  "  why 
not  kingly,  warum  uicht,  oh  Grand-Duke  of 
Donkeys  ?" 

Dr.  Ober-Hof-Prediger  Bonassus,  who  sat  on 
the  other  side,  and  who  really  liked  his  pipe,  was 
a  better  courtier.  In  a  discreet  under  tone  he 
characterised  his  sovereign's  ideas  as  "  truly 
imperial."  He  would  have  been  safe  for  a 
bishopric,  had  there  been  any  episcopate  in 
Schweinlumdhausen. 

Ludwig  Adolf  was  appeased.  "  Yes,"  he  con- 
tinued, "I  shall  send  my  master  of  the  cere- 
monies and  introducer  of  ambassadors" — (no 
diplomatists  were  ever  accredited  to  the  grand- 
duchy,  but  that  did  not  in  the  least  matter) — 
"Von  Schaffundkalbcn,  to  London,  with  the 
gift  to  my  brother  Konig  George.  But  that 
you,  oh  chamberlain,  are  an  incorrigible  ass 
and  dunderhead,  I  would  confide  the  mission  to 
you." 

Mr.  High  Chamberlain  bowed.  "  Your 
Mansuetude,"  he  ventured  to  remark,  "will 
doubtless  send  the  much-prized  decoration  in 
gold." 

"In  gold!"  thundered  Ludwig  the  Terrible. 
"Cow,  idiot,  blockhead.  Thinkest  thou  I  am 
a  pauper,  a  miser  ?  I  shall  send  it  in  brilliants. 
The  centre  shall  be  composed  of  the  great 
Schweinsfleisch  diamond.  Let  Abimelech  Ben 
Azi,  the  court  Jew,  be  sent  for,  to  present  him- 
self here  the  first  thing  on  the  morrow  morning, 
or  it  will  be  the  worse  for  him." 

At  the  mention  of  the  great  Schweinsfleisch 
diamond  there  was  a  buzz  of  amazement  mingled 
with  terror  among  the  courtiers.  The  poor  grand- 
duchess,  deceased,  had  brought  this  celebrated 
gem  as  part  of  her  wedding  portion.  She  had  been 
a  princess  of  Kaltbraten  Schweinfleisch,  hence 
the  name  of  the  jewel,  which  was  supposed  to 
be  the  largest  diamond  not  alone  in  Germany, 
but  (as  the  Schweinhundhauseners  fondly  be- 
lieved) in  all  Europe.  The  surprise,  therefore, 
of  the  court  when  they  heard  that  this  priceless 
heirloom  was  to  be  sent  as  a  present  to  a  foreign 
sovereign,  may  be  easily  imagined.  Their  terror 
may  be  accounted  for  when  it  is  mentioned  that 
the  great  Schweinsfleisch  diamond  had  ever  been 
held  as  a  jewel  of  evil  omen,  bringing  mis- 


fortune upon  all  who  were  in  any  way  concerned 
with  it. 

Although  Sch weinhundhau sen  was  a  very  small 
town,  it  had,  like  most  other  Germanic  capitals 
at  that  epoch,  its  Jews'  street,  or  Judengasse. 
There  dwelt  the  few  Israelites,  who  contrived  to 
shuffle  through  existence  without  being  skinned 
alive  by  the  exactions  of  Ludwig  Adolf;  and  in 
the  smallest,  dirtiest  house  of  the  whole  Juden- 
gasse  lived  certainly,  next  to  the  grand-duke, 
the  richest  man  in  Schweinhundhausen,  Abime- 
lech Ben  Azi.  He  dealt  in  old  clothes,  watches, 
money,  china,  tea  and  coffee,  snuff-boxes,  any- 
thing you  please ;  but  he  was  also  a  most  expert 
and  accomplished  goldsmith  and  jeweller,  and  by 
virtue  of  the  last-named  qualifications  had  been 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  Court  Jew.  Ludwig 
Adolf  was,  on  the  whole,  very  gracious  to  Abime- 
lech Ben  Azi,  condescending  to  borrow  a  few 
thousand  florins  from  him  at  nominal  interest 
from  time  to  time,  not  because  he  wanted  the 
money,  but  in  order  to  let  the  Court  Jew  know 
that  he  was,  in  his  normal  condition,  a  person  to 
be  squeezed. 

On  the  morrow  morning,  Abimelech,  having 
been  duly  summoned  by  a  court  page,  made  his 
appearance,  not  without  fear  and  trembling,  at 
the  Residenz ;  for  if  there  be  one  thing  more 
disagreeable  than  being  called  upon  by  an  abso- 
lute monarch,  it  is  having  to  call  upon  him. 
He  was  received  by  the  high  chamberlain,  who, 
as  he  was  in  the  habit  of  borrowing  his  quarter's 
salary  in  advance— and  Ludwig  Adolf  always 
kept  his  courtiers  three-quarters  in  arrear,  and 
made  it  high  treason  to  ask  for  cash— from  the 
Court  Jew,  was  tolerably  civil  to  him.  In  due 
time  he  was  ushered  into  the  presence,  and  made 
the  numerous  and  lowly  obeisances  required  by 
Schweiuhundhausen  etiquette.  A  cold  chill, 
however,  pervaded  the  spinal  marrow  of  Abime- 
lech Ben  Azi  when  he  saw  peeping  from  beneath 
the  dressing-gown  of  His  Mansuetude  (flame- 
coloured  tafl'ety  embroidered  with  crimson) 
those  direly  renowned  yellow  stockings  which, 
whenever  donned,  were  assumed  to  mean  mis- 
chief. 

For  a  wonder,  however,  the  terrible  potentate 
seemed  unusually  placable.  Little  Prince  Carl 
was  playing  at  his  feet,  quite  unmoved  by  the 
sight  of  the  flaming  legs,  and  ever  and  anon 
Ludwig  Adolf  would  bestow  a  grin  of  affection 
on  his  youngest  born,  which  would  have  been 
positively  touching,  had  it  not  too  closely  resem- 
bled the  leer  of  a  hyeena  over  some  especially 
toothsome  morsel  of  a  shin-bone  of  beef. 

"  Mr.  Court  Jew,"  said  His  Mausuetude, 
"  what  is  the  course  of  exchange  ?" 

Abimelech  Ben  Azi  began  to  falter  out  some- 
thing about  thalers,  florins,  and  marks  banco, 
making  up  his  mind  that  he  had  been  bidden  to 
the  Presence  for  the  purpose  of  being  squeezed, 
when  Ludwig  Adolf  stayed  him  with  a  gracious 
movement  of  his  hand.  I  say  gracious,  because 
this  prince  seldom  lifted  his  hand,  save  to  throw 
!  something,  or  to  hit  somebody. 
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"  Mr.  Court  Jew,"  lie  pursued,  "  I  have  a  task 
for  you  to  perform.  That,  if  you  fail  in  perform- 
ing it  to  my  satisfaction  the  skin  will  be  removed 
from  the  nape  of  your  neck  to  the  sole  of  your 
foot,  is,  I  flatter  myself,  a  sufficient  guarantee  for 
your  zeal  and  industry.  Dog !  it  is  my  desire 
that  you  set  the  great  Schweinsfleisch  diamond 
forthwith  as  a  centre  to  the  Grand  Cross  of  the 
Order  of  the  Pig  and  Whistle." 

To  hear,  in  all  matters  of  business  with  Ludwig 
the  Terrible,  was  to  obey.  Abimelcch  Ben  Azi 
took  away  the  great  diamond  with  him,  not  with- 
out some  remonstrances  from  little  Prince  Carl, 
who  wanted  to  play  with  it,  and  hiding  the  pre- 
cious bauble  beneath  the  lappet  of  his  gaberdine, 
returned  to  his  house  in  the  Judengasse.  He 
had  been  instructed  to  spare  no  expense  as  to 
the  gold  for  setting,  and  some  minor  gems  to  en- 
circle the  great  diamond.  He  was  to  make  it  a 
truly  imperial  gift.  When  he  reached  home  it 
was  dinner-time,  and  his  wife  and  seven  children 
forthwith  abandoned  their  mess  of  millet  and  oil, 
and  swarmed  round  him  to  gaze  upon  the  won- 
drous sheen  of  the  great  Schweinsfleisch  diamond. 
Jochabad  Spass,  his  long  journeyman,  saw  the 
diamond  too,  and  grinned  an  evil  grin. 

Jochabad  Spass  had  served  his  apprenticeship 
at  Swederbad,  the  capital  of  the  principality  of 
Mangel- Wurzelstein.  Father  or  mother  he  had 
none.  He  had  an  unlovely  manner,  a  cruel 
eye,  and  an  evil  grin;  but  he  was  a  capital 
workman,  and  the  right-hand  man  of  Abimelech 
Ben  Azi. 

"  What  a  pity  that  such  a  beautiful  diamond 
should  be  sent  to  the  beef-eating  Englanders," 
said  the  long  journeyman. 

"  Ah !  'tis  a  pity,  indeed,"  said  the  Court  Jew. 

"  Not  only  a  pity,  but  a  cruel  shame,"  ex- 
claimed Esther,  his  wife ;  an  opinion  re-echoed 
by  the  seven  children,  who  had  all  loved  diamonds 
from  their  youth  upwards. 

"  What  a  pity,  too,"  resumed  Jochabad, 
"  that  even  while  here  it  should  lie  hidden  in  the 
treasury  of  a  cruel  old  tyrant,  instead  of  making 
the  fortune  of  two  honest  merchants." 

"  Hush,  hush !"  cried  Abimelech ;  "  you  are 
talking  treason,  mein  lieber."  But  still  he  lent 
a  greedy  ear  to  what  his  journeyman  said. 

"  The  stone  is  worth  two  hundred  thousand 
florins,"  remarked  Jochabad. 

"  So  much?" 

"  And  diamonds,  the  bigger  the  better,  are  so 
easy  to  imitate  by  those  to  whom  the  real  secret 
has  been  revealed.  Did  I  not  learn  it  from  old 
Father  Schink  before  I  came  hither,  three  years 
since  ?" 

"  Ach !  Himmel !"  cried  the  Court  Jew,  in  a 
fright.  "  Do  you  want  to  ruin  us,  0  Jochabad 
Spass?"  But  he  listened  to  the  tall  tempter 
nevertheless. 

He  listened  and  listened  until  the  two  agreed 
together  to  commit  a  great  crime.  The  secret 
of  counterfeiting  diamonds  by  means  of  a  fine 
vitreous  paste  was  then  very  little  known;  in- 
deed, it  is  questionable  whether  ever  artisan  at- 


tained so  great  a  proficiency  in  the  sophisticatory 
craft  as  Jochabad  Spass,  the  pupil  of  Father 
Schink.  So  well  did  Spass  consummate  his  fraud, 
that  when  he  showed  the  false  diamond  to  his 
accomplice,  the  Court  Jew  was  himself  for  a  mo- 
ment deceived,  and  thought  that  he  was  gazing 
on  the  veritable  gem.  The  Schweiuslleisch  dia- 
mond itself  was  placed  in  an  iron  casket  and 
carefully  concealed  beneath  the  flooring  of  the 
workshop,  the  two  rogues  agreeing  to  wait  until 
Ludwig  Adolf  the  Seventy-fourth  died,  or  was 
assassinated,  or  until  they  could  slip  away  from 
his  dominions,  and  sell  the  stolen  jewel  in  some 
one  of  the  great  European  capitals. 

In  due  time  the  Grand  Cross  of  the  Pig  and 
Whistle,  with  a  blazing  imposture,  glistening  with 
all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow  in  its  centre,  was 
completed,  and  taken  by  Abimelech  Ben  Azi, 
not  without  certain  inward  misgivings,  to  the 
Residenz.  But  Ludwig  Adolf  suspected  no  foul 
play.  It  could  not  enter  into  his  serenely  ab- 
solute mind  that  any  mortal  would  dare 
to  play  any  tricks  with  him.  He  was,  on  the 
contrary,  delighted  with  the  decoration;  and  was 
pleased  to  say  that  he  never  thought  the  great 
Schweinsfleisch  diamond  could  have  looked  so 
well.  Thenceforward  was  the  Court  Jew  in  high 
favour,  and  was  even  given  to  understand  by  the 
high  chamberlain,  that,  as  a  mark  of  His  Man- 
suetude's  gracious  bounty,  he  might  be  permitted, 
on  His  Mansuetude's  next  birthday,  to  leave  the 
Judengasse  and  purchase  for  twenty  thousand 
florins  an  old  tumble-down  house  in  the  Hof- 
Kirche-Platz,  of  which  the  grand-duke  happened 
to  be  proprietor. 

On  the  twenty-fourth  of  August,  17 — ,  Intro- 
ducer of  the  Ambassadors  and  Master  of  the 
Ceremonies  Schaffundkalben  was  despatched  on 
his  mission.  He  was  graciously  permitted  to 
pay  his  own  travelling  expenses,  but  was  pro- 
mised the  second  class  of  the  Pig  and  Whistle 
at  his  return.  As  the  subjects  of  the  grand-duke 
had  a  curious  habit  of  not  coming  back  when 
they  once  got  clear  of  the  grand-ducal  dominions, 
Ludwig  Adolf  took  the  precaution,  for  fear  of 
accidents,  to  place  Von  Schaffundkalben's  estates 
under  temporary  sequestration,  and  furthermore 
to  lock  up  his  daughter  snugly  and  comfortably 
in  a  community  of  Lutheran  canonesses.  How- 
ever, impelled  by  loyalty  and  fidelity,  quickened, 
perhaps,  by  these  little  material  guarantees,  the 
introducer  of  ambassadors  made  his  bow  again 
at  the  Residenz  within  four  months  of  his  depar- 
ture. He  brought  the  warmest  and  most  grateful 
acknowledgments  from  King  George  the  First 
of  England,  contained  in  a  letter  couched  in  very 
bad  French,  and  beginning  "  Monsieur  mon 
cousin,"  and  was,  besides,  the  bearer  of  two  ex- 
quisitely hideous  Dutch  pugs,  an  assortment  of 
choice  china  monsters,  a  chest  of  tea,  and  a 
dozen  of  York  hams,  as  a  present  from  the  Ma- 
jesty of  England  to  the  Mansuetude  of  Schwein- 
hundhausen.  Ludwig  Adolf  was  slightly  wrath 
that  the  royal  hamper  did  not  contain  a  brace  of 
Severn  salmon  and  a  few  barrels  of  Colchester 
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oysters,  and  was  with  difficulty  appeased  at  the 
representation  of  his  emissary  that  those  piscine 
delicacies  would  have  lost  somewhat  of  their 
freshness  in  the  journey  from  England. 

It  is  necessary,  for  a  moment,  that  the  scene  of 
my  story  should  be  transferred  to  the  cold  and 
foggy,  but  highly  respectable,  island  I  have  just 
named.  About  that  time,  in  the  Haymarket  of 
London,  there  was  an  Italian  Opera  House 
called  the  King's  Theatre.  His  Majesty  King 
George  contributed  a  thousand  guineas  every 
season  in  order  to  encourage  his  nobility  to- 
wards the  patronage  of  that  splendid  but  exotic 
entertainment.  During  the  winter  season  of 
17 — ,  the  principal  Italian  singing  woman  at  the 
King's  Theatre  was  the  famous  Lusinghiera. 
Her  real  name  was,  I  believe,  Bobbo ;  but  she 
was  justly  entitled  to  her  sobriquet  of  the 
Lusinghiera,  for  none  could  natter  the  great,  or 
twist  them  round  her  little  finger,  as  she  could. 
I  detest  scandal,  and  it  is  therefore  sufficient  to 
say  that  La  Lusiughiera  found  favour  in  the 
eyes  of  King  George,  who,  if  you  remember,  had 
left  his  lawful  wife  in  Hanover,  and  was  not, 
owing  to  that  unfortunate  Konigsmark  affair,  on 
the  best  of  terms  with  her.  Now,  La  Lusin- 
ghiera was  exceedingly  fond  of  money,  likewise 
of  monkeys,  and  of  maccaroni;  but  for  diamonds 
she  had  a  positive  passion.  I  believe  that,  had 
she  tried  her  best,  she  would  have  flattered 
King  George  out  of  the  crown  jewels,  although, 
constitutionally  speaking,  they  were  not  his  to 
give  away ;  but  she  chose  to  take  into  her  capri- 
cious head  a  violent  longing  for  that  part  of  the 
Order  of  the  Pig  and  Whistle  which  consisted  of 
the  great  Schwemsfleisch  diamond.  The  king 
often  wore  it  in  private— although  the  gross 
Englanders  laughed  at  it— for  he  loved  every 
thing  that  reminded  him  of  Germania.  The 
Lusinghiera  plainly  told  him  that  she  would 
give  him  no  more  partridges  and  cabbage— of 
which  dish  he  was  immoderately  fond— for  sup- 
per, unless  he  made  her  a  present  of  the  much- 
coveted  decoration.  He  expostulated  at  first 
on  the  score  of  the  courtesy  due  to  his  cousin 
of  Schweinhuudhausen;  but  La  Lusinghiera 
laughed  at  him,  and  at  Ludwig  Adolf  and  his 
grand  -  duchy,  and  the  end  of  it  was  that  the 
fatuous  king  satisfied  her  greed. 

Partial  as  the  Italian  singing  woman  was  to 
diamonds  for  their  natural  beauty,  she  did  not 
also  disdain  them  <  for  their  intrinsic  value. 
Her  curiosity  to  know  how  much  the  great 
Schweinsfleisch  diamond  was  worth  in  hard  cash 
had  speedily  an  opportunity  of  being  gratified. 
It  chanced  that  she  wanted  some  ready  money — 
say  a  couple  of  thousand  guineas.  As  King  George 
happened  to  be  at  Hampton  Court,  and  she  had 
been  tugging  somewhat  violently  at  the  royal 
purse-strings  lately,  La  Lusinghiera  conde- 
scended to  seek  temporary  assistance  from  a 
financier  who  was  always  ready  to  grant  it  on  the 
slight  condition  of  some  tangible  security,  worth 
at  least  three  times  the  amount,  being  deposited 
with  him.  In  fine,  she  stepped  into  her  chariot, 


and  was  driven  to  Cranbourne-alley.  to  the  shop 
of  Mr.  Tribulation  Triball,  pawnbroker.  There, 
producing  the  Order  of  the  Pig  and  Whistle  from 
its  grand  morocco  case,  whereon  were  emblazoned 
the  united  arms  of  England  and  Schweinhundhau- 
sen  ("  like  the  fellow's  impudence,"  King  George 
had  muttered,  when  he  first  opened  his  cousin's 
gift),  she  dwelt  on  the  beauty  of  the  great 
Schweinsfleisch  diamond,  and  demanded  the  sum 
of  which  she  stood  in  need. 

Mr.  Tribulation  Triball  was  a  discreet  man, 
who  asked  very  few  questions  in  business.  He 
would  have  lent  money  on  the  great  seal  of 
England,  or  on  the  Lord  Mayor's  mace,  had 
either  of  those  valuables  been  brought  to  him  by 
ladies  or  gentlemen  of  his  acquaintance.  He 
examined  the  decoration  very  carefully;  pro- 
nounced the  setting  to  be  very  pretty;  but, 
with  a  low  bow,  regretted  his  inability  to  ad- 
vance more  than  fifty  pounds  on  the  entire  orna- 
ment. 

"  Pifty  pounds !"  screamed  the  Lusinghiera  in 
a  rage.  "  What  do  you  mean,  fellow  ?" 

"  I  mean,  honoured  madam,"  replied  the  pawn- 
broker, with  another  low  bow,  "  that  fifty  pounds 
is  very  nearly  the  actual  value  of  the  gold  and 
the  small  stones  ;  and  for  fashion,  as  you  are 
well  aware,  we  allow  nothing." 

"  Al  Diavolo,  your  fashion !"  exclaimed  La 
Lusinghiera ;  "  I  have  sacks  full  of  gold  brooches 
and  small  stones  at  home.  'Tis  on  the  pietra 
grossa,  the  great  diamond,  that  I  want  two 
thousand  guineas." 

"Which  sum  I  should  be  both  proud  and 
happy  to  lend,"  observed  the  pawnbroker,  "  but 
for  the  unfortunate  circumstance  that  the  great 
centre  stone  happens  to  be  not  worth  sixpence. 
It  is  false,  madam — false  as  a  Brummagem 
tester." 

"  False  !"  yelled  La  Lusinghiera. 

"  Palse,"  repeated  Mr.  Triball.  "  A  marvellous 
good  copy,  I  grant  you,  but  it  will  not  deceive 
such  an  old  hand  as  I  am.  It  must  be  one  of 
the  famous  paste  imitations  of  Pather  Schink. 
However,  your  ladyship  must  not  go  away  empty- 
handed.  Let  us  see  whether  we  cannot  arrange 
a  small  loan  on  a  note  of  hand." 

I  don't  know  what  sum  La  Lusinghiera 
managed  to  borrow  from  Mr.  Tribulation  Triball, 
but  it  is  certain  that  she  did  not  leave  the  great 
Schweinsfleisch  diamond  with  him  in  pledge. 
She  went  home  in  a  rage,  and  as  soon  as  his 
Majesty  came  back  from  Hampton  Court,  she 
had  with  him  what  is  termed  in  modern  parlance 
an  "explication."  A  terrible  one  it  was.  I 
don't  know  which  suffered  most — his  Majesty's 
feelings  or  his  periwig.  However,  a  reconcilia- 
tion, very  costly  to  royalty,  followed,  and  La 
Lusiughiera  gave  back  the  worthless  Order  of 
the  Pig  and  Whistle. 

Let  us  now  return  to  Schweinhundhausen.  It 
was  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  August,  17 — ,  pre- 
cisely twelve  months  from  the  day  when  the  In- 
troducer of  Ambassadors  Von  Schaffundkalben 
had  started  on  his  mission,  that  an  English 
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courier  arrived  at  the  Residenz,  and  handed  a 
packet  to  the  high  chamberlain,  who  in  turn 
handed  it  to  His  Mansuetude.  Ludwig  Adolf 
received  it  with  a  smile,  and  ordered  the  courier 
to  be  sumptuously  entertained  in  the  buttery. 
He  came  from  his  cousin  of  England,  and  the 
grand-duke  felt  certain  that  he  must  be  the  bearer 
of  at  least  the  British  Order  of  the  Garter. 

Ludwig  the  Terrible  opened  the  packet,  pe- 
rused a  letter  which  it  contained,  and  was  soon 
afterwards  seen  to  turn  blue.  Then  he  tore  open 
the  inner  envelope  of  the  packet  and  turned 
crimson.  Then  he  cast  something  upon  the 
ground  and  trampled  it  beneath  his  heel.  Then 
he  ordered  his  yellow  stockings.  Then  he  began 
to  curse  and  to  kick  his  pages.  Eventually  he 
turned  to  the  high  chamberlain,  flung  him  the 
letter,  and  thundered  forth,  "  Read  that." 

The  missive  was  not  from  the  King  of  Eng- 
land, but  from  his  Majesty's  principal  Secretary 
of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  who,  in  terms  of 
contemptuous  frigidity,  "  begged  leave  to  return 
the  spurious  jewel  sent  to  his  Britannic  Majesty, 
and  had  the  honour  to  remain." 

By  this  time  Ludwig  the  Terrible  was  foaming 
at  the  mouth.  "  Spurious,"  he  gasped,  "  spu- 
rious !  I  see  it  all.  Rascal,  robber.  Quick, 
twelve  halberdiers,  and  let  Abimelech  Ben  Azi, 
and  the  dog  who  is  his  journeyman,  be  brought 
hither." 

It  was  about  twelve  at  noon  that  Jochabad 
Spass  was  smoking  his  after-dinner  pipe— they 
dined  at  eleven  in  Schweinhundhausen — at  the 
door  of  his  master's  shop  in  the  Judengasse. 
He  looked  up  the  street  and  down  the  street, 
when  suddenly  round  the  corner  which  gave  on 
to  the  Hof-Kirche-Platz,  he  saw  two  of  the  yellow 
and  black  halberdiers  make  their  appearance. 
I  The  Court  Jew's  house  was  just  at  the  other  ex- 
tremity of  the  street,  and  as  soon  as  Jochabad- 
saw  halberdiers  one  and  two  succeeded  by  halber- 
diers three  and  four,  than  Jochabad  Spass,  who, 
if  he  were  indeed  a  dog,  was  a  very  sly  one, 
slipped  round  the  corner  of  the  opposite  extre- 
mity of  the  street. 

"  Good-by  to  Schweinhundhausen,"  he  said 
philosophically,  running  meanwhile  as  fast  as  his 
legs  would  carry  him.  "  There  is  a  storm  brew- 
ing. It  will  be  a  bad  day  for  the  house-father. 
What  a  pity  I  had  not  time  to  secure  the  casket." 

The  twelve  halberdiers  arrived  at  Abimelech 
Ben  Azi's  house,  seized  upon  that  unfortunate 
Israelite,  and,  notwithstanding  the  entreaties  of 
his  wife  and  children,  bound  his  hands  tightly 
behind  his  back.  It  was  the  invariable  practice 
of  the  ministers  of  the  grand-ducal  justice, 
whenever  they  paid  a  domiciliary  visit,  to  leave 
marks  of  their  presence  by  eating  and  drinking 
up  everything  on  the  premises.  This  traditional 
ceremony  was  gone  through  while  the  wretched 
Abimelech  writhed  in  his  bonds  and  moaned  in 
terror ;  and  then  the  guards,  placing  him  in  their 
midst,  playfully  prodded  him  up  the  Judengasse, 
across  the  Hof-Kirche-Platz,  and  so  through  the 
avenue  of  linden-trees  to  the  Residenz. 


But  he  was  not  received  in  the  Hall  of  Au- 
dience. No ;  the  Hall  of  Justice  was  the  des- 
tination of  the  wretched  man.  As  a  preliminary 
measure  he  was  taken  into  the  guard-room  and 
loaded  with  heavy  fetters,  and  then  he  was 
dragged  down  a  couple  of  flights  of  slimy  stairs 
into  this  so  much  dreaded  Hall  of  Justioe — a 
gloomy,  underground  apartment,  supported  by 
massive  stone  pillars,  and  illumined  only  by  two 
grated  windows  on  a  level  with  the  pavement  of 
the  court-yard.  The  place  was  very  dark  and 
very  damp,  and  if  it  had  been  situated  in  an 
English  mansion,  and  not  in  a  grand-ducal  resi- 
dence, would  have  most  probably  gone  by  the 
name,  not  of  a  Hall  of  Justice,  but  of  a  coal- 
cellar. 

At  the  upper  end  of  the  hall  sat  Ludwig  the 
Terrible,  in  a  great  crimson  arm-chair.  Pacing 
him,  a  few  paces  distant,  was  another  chair, 
empty,  and  behind  it  stood  mute  and  grim,  a 
swarthy  man  in  a  blacksmith's  apron,  and  with 
his  sleeves  rolled  up  to  the  elbows,  whom  the 
unfortunate  Ben  Azi  knew  well  to  be  Hans 
Dummergeist,  sworn  scourger,  headsman,  and 
tormentor  to  the  grand- duke. 

"  Good  day,  Mr.  Court  Jew,"  said  Ludwig 
Adolf,  with  affected  courtesy,  as  the  prisoner  was 
brought  in  tottering  between  two  halberdiers. 
"What  is  the  course  of  exchange,  Mr.  Court 
Jew?" 

The  miserable  man's  lips  moved  convulsively, 
but  he  could  articulate  nothing. 

"  What  is  the  price  of  diamonds,"  the  grand- 
duke  continued,  his  voice  rising  to  a  yell  of  de- 
rision. "  How  stands  the  great  Schweinsfleisch 
diamond  quoted  in  the  market  ?" 

The  Court  Jew  made  a  desperate  effort :  "  The 
great  Schweinsfleisch  diamond,"  he  faltered, 
"  did  not  your  highness  entrust  it  to  me  to  set, 
and  did  you  not  send  it  as  centre-piece  of  the 
Grand  Cross  of  the  Order  of  the  Pig  ana  Whistle 
to  his  Majesty  the  King  of  England  ?" 

"  Oh,  inconceivably  mangy  and  thievish  dog," 
roared  Ludwig  Adolf,  now  losing  all  command 
of  himself,  "behold  and  tremble."  And  he 
thrust  beneath  the  nose  of  the  unhappy  Court 
Jew  an  open  leathern  case,  in  which  he  saw  lying 
in  confused  fragments,  the  decoration  he  had 
made,  and  in  its  midst,  winking  with  delusive 
glitter,  the  spurious  diamond. 

"  Court  Jew,"  continued  Ludwig  Adolf,  with 
a  growl  like  that  of  a  hungry  bear,  "  you  and  I 
will  pass  the  afternoon  together.  But  first, 
egregious  and  impudent  knave,  where  is  the 
diamond— the  real  diamond— the  great  Schweins- 
fleisch diamond  you  have  robbed  me  of  ?" 

In  vain  did  Abimelech  Ben  Azi  protest  that  he 
knew  nothing  about  it,  that  he  had  set  the  real 
stone  as  he  had  been  ordered  to  do,  that  it  must 
have  been  taken  out,  and  a  false  one  substituted 
for  it  in  England ;  that  he  was  as  innocent  as  the 
babe  unborn.  He  was,  by  the  command  of  the 
grand-duke,  bound  down  in  the  great  arm-chair 
facing  that  tyrant,  and,  to  extort  confession,  the 
dreadful  infliction  known  as  the  Osuaburg  tor- 
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ture  was  applied  to  him.  For  a  long  time  he 
held  out;  but  after  three  applications  of  the 
torture — after  the  boots  had  been  applied  to  his 
logs  and  the  thumbscrews  to  his  fingers,  his  for- 
titude gave  way,  and  in  scarce  audible  accents  he 
confessed  his  guilt,  and  described  the  place 
beneath  the  flooring  of  his  workshop,  where,  in 
its  iron  casket,  the  great  Schweinsfleisch  diamond 
was  to  be  found.  The  fury  of  Ludwig  Adolf 
was  still  further  heightened,  when,  commanding 
Jochabad  Spass  to  be  brought  before  him  in  order 
that  he  too,  as  with  grim  facetiousness,  lie  ex- 
pressed it,  might  make  "  a  journey  to  Osnaburg," 
he  was  informed  that  the  long  journeyman  had 
escaped.  How  he  managed  it  was  never  known, 
but  from  that  day  Jochabad  Spass  was  never 
seen  in  Schweinhundhausen. 

Another  detachment  of  halberdiers,  accompa- 
nied by  the  high  chamberlain,  was  despatched 
with  chisels  and  sledge-hammers  to  the  Juden- 
gasse,  and  during  their  absence  restoratives  were 
forced  down  the  throat  of  Abimelech  Ben  Azi, 
who  remained  still  bound  to  the  arm-chair,  Lud- 
wig Adolf  glaring  upon  him  like  a  boa-constric- 
tor upon  a  rabbit. 

In  half  an  hour's  time  the  messengers  re- 
turned with  an  iron  casket,  which  with  their 
united  strength  they  had  not  been  able  to 
break  open.  The  deplorable  Court  Jew,  how- 
ever, made  signs  that  the  key  would  be  found 
hung  round  his  neck.  Search  being  made,  this 
proved  to  be  the  case,  and  at  length  the  long 
ravished  gem  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  Ludwig 
the  Terrible. 

I  have  heard  that  the  tyrant  kissed  it,  and 
fondled  it,  and  called  it  by  endearing  names ; 
then,  that,  taking  the  true  diamond  in  one  hand 
and  the  false  one  in  the  other,  he  thrust  each 
alternately  beneath  the  nose  of  his  captive,  crying, 
"Smell  it,  Mr.  Court  Jew,  smell  it."  I  have 
heard  that  all  the  tortures  the  wretched  creature 
had  already  undergone  were  repeated  over  and 
over  again  in  sheer  wantonness ;  that  the  false 
diamond  was  heated  in  a  brazier,  and,  held 
between  pincers,  forced  into  the  prisoner's  naked 
flesh.  His  screams  were  appalling.  Two  of  the 
halberdiers  fainted.  Even  the  sworn  tormentor 
was  heard  to  mutter  "  Es  ist  genug."  On  beh\ 
called  upon  for  an  explanation,  he  replied  that  he 
did  not  consider  the  patient  could  endure  any 
more  without  Nature  giving  way. 

"It  is  enough,  then,"  Ludwig  Adolf  the 
Seventy-fourth  acquiesced,  with  a  darkling  scowl. 
"Mr.  Sworn  Headsman,  be  good  enough  to  fetch 
your  sword  this  way." 

At  the  mention  of  the  word  sword,  Abimelech 
Ben  Azi,  who  had  been  in  a  semi-swoon,  set  up  a 
horrifying  yell.  In  the  most  piteous  terms  he 
besought  forgiveness.  He  essayed  to  drag  him- 


self towards  his  persecutor,  as  though  to  embrace 
lis  knees,  when,  in  his  frantic  efforts,  he  lost  his 
aalance,  and  the  heavy  chair  fell  over  on  the  top 
of  him,  as  he,  still  bound  to  it,  grovelled  at  the 
'eet  of  Ludwig  the  Terrible. 

"  Set  him  up  again !"  thundered  the  merciless 
prince;  "and,  headsman,  despatch.  I'll  teach 
:iim  to  steal  my  diamonds  !" 

The  last  dreadful  deed  was  soon  done.  The 
lieadsman  brought  his  long  sharp  sword — a 
double-handed  one  with  a  hollow  blade  filled  with 
quicksilver,  which,  as  the  point  was  depressed, 
ran  downwards  from  the  hilt,  giving  increased 
momentum  to  the  blow.  The  headsman  was  as 
expert  as  those  generally  are  who  serve  absolute 
monarchs.  Grasping  the  hilt  of  his  weapon  with 
both  hands,  and  inclining  his  body  backwards 
and  laterally,  be  swept  off  with  one  semicircular 
blow  the  head  of  Abimelech  Ben  Azi.  Again  the 
body  with  its  chair  fell  forward  at  the  feet  of  the 
tyrant — the  head  rolled  many  paces  away,  and  a 
cascade  of  blood  sprinkled  the  faces  and  dresses 
of  the  terrified  beholders. 

It  is  said  that  one  blood  drop  from  this  shower 
fell  upon  the  great  Schweinsfleisch  diamond, 
which  the  grand-duke,  as  though  loth  to  part 
with  it,  still  held  in  his  hand.  With  a  horrid 
laugh  he  licked  the  gout  from  the  surface  of 
the  stone,  and  spurning  the  body  of  the  Court 
Jew  with  his  foot,  stalked  up-stairs  to  carouse 
witli  his  ruffians.  When  he  staggered  into  his 
bed-chamber  late  that  night,  he  put  his  hand  in 
his  pocket  to  take  forth  the  diamond.  It  felt 
wet  and  clammy,  and  when  he  brought  it  to  the 
light  it  was  dabbled  in  blood. 

On  the  twenty-fourth  of  August  in  every  year 
(concluded  Heir  Eselganz),  every  year  that  has 
elapsed  since  that  frightful  scene  in  the  Hall  of 
Justice  at  Schweinhundhausen — from  sunrise 
until  sunset — a  drop  of  blood  stands  on  that 
fatal  diamond.  It  has  gone  through  strange 
vicissitudes,  passed  through  many  hands,  been 
an  heirloom  in  many  families ;  but  that  drop  of 
gore  has  never  failed  to  make  its  appearance  on 
the  great  Schweinsfleisch  diamond  on  the  anni- 
versary of  the  murder  of  Abimelech  Ben  Azi, 
the  Court  Jew,  by  Ludwig  Adolf  the  Seventy- 
fourth,  of  Schweinhundhausen,  surnamed  the 
Terrible. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

IT  wanted  little  more  than  a  fortnight  to 
Christmas ;  but  the  weather  showed  no  signs 
yet  of  the  frost  and  snow,  conventionally  as- 
sociated with  the  coming  season.  The  atmo- 
sphere was  unnaturally  warm ;  and  the  old  year 
was  dying  feebly  in  sapping  rain  and  enervating 
mist. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  December  afternoon, 
Magdalen  sat  alone  in  the  lodging  which  she  had 
occupied  since  her  arrival  in  London.  The  fire 
burnt  sluggishly  in  the  narrow  little  grate ;  the 
view  of  the  wet  houses  and  soaking  gardens 
opposite  was  darkening  fast ;  and  the  bell  of  the 
suburban  muffin-boy  tinkled  in  the  distance 
drearily.  Sitting  close  over  the  fire,  with  a  little 
money  lying  loose  in  her  lap,  Magdalen  absently 
shifted  the  coins  to  and  fro  on  the  smooth  surface 
of  her  dress  ;  incessantly  altering  their  positions 
towards  each  other,  as  if  they  were  pieces  of  a 
child's  "puzzle"  which  she  was  trying  to  put 
together.  The  dim  firelight  flaming  up  on  her 
faintly  from  time  to  time,  showed  changes  which 
would  have  told  their  own  tale  sadly  to  friends 
of  former  days.  Her  dress  had  become  loose 
through  the  wasting  of  her  figure :  but  she  had 
not  cared  to  alter  it.  The  old  restlessness  in  her 
movements,  the  old  mobility  in  her  expression, 
appeared  no  more.  Her  face  passively  main- 
tained its  haggard  composure,  its  changeless 
unnatural  calm.  Mr.  Pendril  might  have  soft- 
ened his  hard  sentence  on  her,  if  he  had  seen 
her  now ;  and  Mrs.  Lecount,  in  the  plenitude  of 
her  triumph,  might  have  pitied  her  fallen  enemy 
at  last. 

Hardly  four  months  had  passed,  since  the 
wedding-day  at  Aldborough;  and  the  penalty 
for  that  day  was  paid  already— paid  in  unavail- 
ing remorse,  in  hopeless  isolation,  in  irreme- 
diable defeat !  Let  this  be  said  for  her ;  let 
the  truth  which  has  been  told  of  the  fault,  be 
told  of  the  expiation  as  well.  Let  it  be  recorded 
of  her  that  she  enjoyed  no  secret  triumph  on  the 
day  of  her  success.  The  horror  of  herself  with 


which  her  own  act  had  inspired  her,  had  risen  to 
its  climax  when  the  design  of  her  marriage  was 
achieved.  She  had  never  suffered  in  secret,  as 
she  suffered  when  the  Combe-Raven  money  was 
left  to  her  in  her  husband's  will.  She  had  never 
felt  the  means  taken  to  accomplish  her  end  so 
unutterably  degrading  to  herself,  as  she  felt  them 
on  the  day  when  the  end  was  reached.  Out  of 
that  feeling  had  grown  the  remorse,  which  had 
hurried  her  to  seek  pardon  and  consolation  in 
her  sister's  love.  Never  since  it  had  first  entered 
her  heart,  never  since  she  had  first  felt  it  sacred 
to  her  at  her  father's  grave,  had  the  Purpose  to 
which  she  had  vowed  herself,  so  nearly  lost  its 
hold  on  her  as  at  this  time.  Never  might  Norah's 
influence  have  achieved  such  good,  as  on  the  day 
when  that  influence  was  lost — the  day  when  the 
fatal  words  were  overheard  at  Miss  Garth's — the 
day  when  the  fatal  letter  from  Scotland  told  of 
Mrs.  Lecount's  revenge. 

The  harm  was  done ;  the  chance  was  gone. 
Time  and  Hope  alike,  had  both  passed  her  by. 

Faintly  and  more  faintly,  the  inner  voices  now 
pleaded  with  her  to  pause  on  the  downward  way. 
The  discovery  which  had  poisoned  her  heart  with 
its  first  distrust  of  her  sister ;  the  tidings  which 
had  followed  it  of  her  husband's  death ;  the  sting 
of  Mrs.  Lecount's  triumph,  felt  through  all^had 
done  their  work.  The  remorse  which  had  em- 
bittered her  married  life  was  deadened  now  to  a 
dull  despair.  It  was  too  late  to  make  the  atone- 
ment of  confession — too  late  to  lay  bare  to  the 
miserable  husband,  the  deeper  secrets  that  had 
once  lurked  in  the  heart  of  the  miserable  wife. 
Innocent  of  all  thought  of  the  hideous  treachery 
which  Mrs.  Lecount  had  imputed  to  her — she 
was  guilty  of  knowing  how  his  health  was  broken 
when  she  married  him ;  guilty  of  knowing,  when 
he  left  her  the  Combe  -  Raven  money,  that 
the  accident  of  a  moment,  harmless  to  other 
men,  might  place  his  life  in  jeopardy,  and  effect 
her  release.  His  death  had  told  her  this— had 
told  her  plainly,  what  she  had  shrunk,  in  his 
lifetime,  from  openly  acknowledging  to  herself. 
From  the  dull  torment  of  that  reproach ;  from 
the  dreary  wretchedness  of  doubting  everybody, 
even  to  Norah  herself;  from  the  bitter  sense  of 
her  defeated  schemes,  from  the  blank  solitude  of 
her  friendless  life— what  refuge  was  left  ?  But 
one  refuge  now.  She  turned  to  the  relentless  Pur- 
pose which  was  hurrying  her  to  her  ruin,  and 
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cried  to  it  with  the  daring  of  her  despair— Drive 


For  days  aad  days  together,  she  had  bent  her 
mind  on  the  one  object  which  occupied  it,  since 
she  had  received  the  lawyer's  letter.  Tor  days 
and  days  together,  she  had  toiled  to  meet  the  first 
necessity  of  her  position— to  find  a  means  of  dis- 
covering the  Secret  Trust.  There  was  no  hope, 
this  time,  of  assistance  from  Captain.  Wragge. 
Long  practice  had  made  the  old  militiaman  an 
adept  in  the  art  of  vanishing.  The  plough  of  the 
moral  agriculturist  left  no  furrows — not  a  trace 
of  him  was  to  be  found !  Mr.  Loscombe  was  too 
cautious  to  commit  himself  to  an  active  course  of 
any  kind:  he  passively  maintained  his  opinion, 
and  left  the  rest  to  his  client — he  desired  to  know 
nothing,  until  the  Trust  was  placed  in  his  hands. 
Magdalen's  interests  were  now  in  Magdalen's 
own  sole  care.  Risk,  or  no  risk,  what  she  did 
next,  she  must  do  by  herself. 

The  prospect  had  not  daunted  her.  Alone  she 
had  calculated  the  chances  that  might  be  tried. 
Alone  she  was  now  determined  to  make  the 
attempt. 

"The  time  has  come,"  she  said  to  herself,  as  she 
sat  over  the  fire.  "  I  must  sound  Louisa  first." 

She  collected  the  scattered  coins  in  her  lap, 
and  placed  them  in  a  little  heap  on  the  table — 
then  rose,  and  rang  the  bell.  The  landlady  an- 
swered it. 

"  Is  my  servant  down  stairs  ?"  inquired  Mag- 
dalen. 

"  Yes,  ma'am.    She  is  having  her  tea." 

"  When  she  has  done,  say  I  want  her  up  here. 
Wait  a  moment.  You  will  find  your  money  on 
the  table— the  money  I  owe  you  for  last  week. 
Can  you  find  it?  or  would  you  like  to  have  a 
candle?" 

"  It's  rather  dark,  ma'am." 

Magdalen  lit  a  candle.  "  What  notice  must  I 
give  you,"  she  asked,  as  she  put  the  candle  on  the 
table,  "  before  I  leave  ?" 

"  A  week  is  the  usual  notice,  ma'am.  I  hope 
you  have  no  objection  to  make  to  the  house  ?" 

"None  whatever.  I  only  ask  the  question, 
because  I  may  be  obliged  to  leave  these  lodgings 
rather  sooner  than  I  had  anticipated.  Is  the 
money  right  ?" 

"  Quite  right,  ma'am.    Here  is  your  receipt." 

"Thank  you.  Don't  forget  to  send  Louisa  to 
me,  as  soon  as  she  has  done  her  tea." 

The  landlady  withdrew.  As  soon  as  she  was 
alone  again,  Magdalen  extinguished  the  candle, 
and  drew  an  empty  chair  close  to  her  own  chair, 
on  the  health.  This  done,  she  resumed  her  for- 
mer place,  and  waited  until  Louisa  appeared. 
There  was  doubt  in  her  face,  as  she  sat  looking 
mechanically  into  the  fire.  "A  poor  chance," 
she  thought  to  herself;  "but,  poor  as  it  is,  a 
chance  that  I  must  try." 

In  ten  minutes  more,  Louisa's  meek  knock 
was  softly  audible  outside.  She  was  surprised  on 
entering  the  room  to  find  no  other  light  in  it  than 
the  light  of  the  fire. 


"  Will  you  have  the  candles,  ma'am  ?"  she  in- 
quired respectfully. 

"  We  \vill  hatve  the  candles  if  you  wish  for 
them  yourself,"  replied  Magdalen ;  "  not  other- 
wise. I  have  something  to  say  to  you.  When  I 
have  said  it,  you  shall  decide  whether  we  sit  to- 
gether in  the  dark  or  in  the  light." 

Louisa  waited  near  the  door,  and  listened  to 
those  strange  words  in  silent  astonishment. 

"  Come  here,"  said  Magdalen,  pointing  to  the 
empty  chair;  "  come  here  and  sit  down." 

Louisa  advanced,  and  timidly  removed  the 
chair  from  its  position  at  her  mistress's  side. 
Magdalen  instantly  drew  it  back  again.  "  No !" 
she  said.  "  Come  closer— come  close  by  me." 
After  a  moment's  nervous  hesitation,  Louisa 
obeyed. 

"  I  ask  you  to  sit  near  me,"  pursued  Mag- 
dalen, "  because  I  wish  to  speak  to  you  on  equal 
terms.  Whatever  distinctions  there  might  once 
have  been  between  us,  are  now  at  an  end.  I  am 
a  lonely  woman  thrown  helpless  on  my  own  re- 
sources, without  rank  or  place  in  the  world.  I 
may  or  may  not  keep  you  as  my  friend.  As  mis- 
tress and  maid,  the  connexion  between  us  must 
come  to  an  end." 

"  Oh,  ma'am,  don't,  don't  say  that !"  pleaded 
Louisa,  faintly. 

Magdalen  sorrowfully  and  steadily  went  on. 

"  When  you  first  came  to  me,"  she  resumed, 
"I  thought  I  should  not  like  you.  I  have  learnt 
to  like  you — I  have  learnt  to  be  grateful  to  you. 
From  first  to  last  you  have  been  faithful  and  good 
to  me.  The  least  I  can  do  in  return,  is  not  to 
stand  in  the  way  of  your  future  prospects." 

"  Don't  send  me  away,  ma'am !"  said  Louisa, 
imploringly.  "  If  you  can  only  help  me  with  a 
little  money  now  and  then,  I'll  wait  for  my  wages 
— I  will  indeed." 

Magdalen  took  her  hand,  and  wentj>n,  as  sor- 
rowfully and  as  steadily  as  before. 

"  My  future  life  is  all  darkness,  all  uncer- 
tainty," she  said.  "  The  next  step  I  take,  may 
lead  me  to  my  prosperity  or  may  lead  me  to  my 
ruin.  Can  I  ask  you  to  share  such  a  prospect  as 
this  ?  If  your  future  was  as  uncertain  as  mine 
is— if  you,  too,  were  a  friendless  woman  thrown 
on  the  world — my  conscience  might  be  easy  in 
letting  you  cast  your  lot  with  mine.  I  might  ac- 
cept your  attachment,  for  I  might  feel  I  was  not 
wronging  you.  How  can  I  feel  this  in  your  case  ? 
You  have  a  future  to  look  to.  You  are  an  excel- 
lent servant ;  you  can  get  another  place — a  far 
better  place  than  mine.  You  can  refer  to  me ;  and, 
if  the  character  I  give  is  not  considered  suffi- 
cient, you  can  refer  to  the  mistress  you  served 
before  me " 

At  the  instant  when  that  reference  to  the  girl's 
last  employer  escaped  Magdalen's  lips,  Louisa 
snatched  her  hand  away,  and  started  up  affright- 
edly  from  her  chair.  There  was  a  moment's 
silence.  Both  mistress  and  maid  were  equally 
taken  by  surprise. 

Magdalen  was  the  first  to  recover  herself. 

"Is  it  getting  too  dark?"  she  asked,  signifi- 
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cautlv.  "Are  you  going  to  light  the  candles, 
after  all?" 

Louisa  drew  back  into  the  dimmest  corner  of 
the  room. 

"  You  suspect  me,  ma'am  !"  she  answered  out 
of  the  darkness  in  a  breathless  whisper.  "  Who 

has  told  you?     How  did  you  find  out ?" 

She  stopped,  and  burst  into  tears.  "  I  deserve 
your  suspicion,"  she  said,  struggling  to  compose 
herself.  "I  can't  deny  it  to  you.  You  have 
treated  me  so  kindly ;  you  have  made  me  so  fond 
of  you !  Forgive  me,  Mrs.  Vanstone— I  am  a 
wretch ;  I  have  deceived  you." 

"  Come  here,  and  sit  down  by  me  again,"  said 
Magdalen.  "  Come — or  I  will  get  up  myself,  and 
bring  you  back." 

Louisa  slowly  returned  to  her  place.  Dim  as  the 
firelight  was,  she  seemed  to  fear  it.  She  held  her 
handkerchief  over  her  face,  and  shrank  from  her 
mistress  as  she  seated  herself  again  in  the  chair. 

"  You  are  wrong  in  thinking  that  any  one  has 
betrayed  you  to  me,"  said  Magdalen.  "  All  that 
I  know  of  you  is,  what  your  own  looks  and  ways 
have  told  me.  You  have  had  some  secret  trouble 
weighing  on  your  mind,  ever  since  you  have  been 
in  my  service.  I  confess  I  have  spoken  with  the 
wish  to  find  out  more  of  you  and  your  past  life 
than  I  have  found  out  yet — not  because  I  am 
curious,  but  because  I  have  my  secret  troubles 
too.  Are  you  an  unhappy  woman,  like  me  ?  If 
you  are,  I  will  take  you  into  my  confidence.  If 
you  have  nothing  to  tell  me— if  you  choose  to  keep 
your  secret — I  don't  blame  you ;  I  only  say,  Let 
us  part.  I  won't  ask  how  you  have  deceived  me. 
I  will  only  remember  that  you  have  been  an 
honest  and  faithful  and  competent  servant,  while 
I  have  employed  you— and  I  will  say  as  much  in 
your  favour  to  any  new  mistress  you  like  to  send 
to  me."  - 

She  waited  for  the  reply.  For  a  moment,  and 
only  for  a  moment,  Louisa  hesitated.  The  girl's 
nature  was  weak,  but  not  depraved.  She  was 
honestly  attached  to  her  mistress ;  and  she  spoke 
with  a  courage  which  Magdalen  had  not  expected 
from  her. 

"If  you  send  me  away,  ma'am,"  she  said,  "I 
won't  take  my  character  from  you  till  I  have 
told  you  the  truth ;  I  won't  return  your  kindness 
by  deceiving  you  a  second  time.  Did  my  master 
ever  tell  you  how  he  engaged  me  ?" 

"No.  I  never  asked  him,  and  he  never  told 
me." 

"  He  engaged  me,  ma'am,  with  a  written  cha- 
racter  " 

"Yes?" 

"The character  was  a  false  one." 

Magdalen  drew  back  in  amazement.  The  con- 
fession she  heard,  was  not  the  confession  she  had 
anticipated. 

"  Did  your  mistress  refuse  to  give  you  a  cha- 
racter ?"  she  asked.  "  Why  ?" 

Louisa  dropped  on  her  knees,  and  hid  her  face 
in  her  mistress's  lap.  "Don't  ask  me!"  she 
said.  "  I'm  a  miserable,  degraded  creature ;  I'm 
not  fit  to  be  in  the  same  room  with  you !" 


Mau-dalen  bent  over  her,  and  whispered  a 
question  in  her  ear.  Louisa  whispered  back  the 
one  sad  word  of  reply. 

"Has  he  deserted  you?"  asked  Magdalen, 
after  waiting  a  moment,  and  thinking  first 

"No." 

"  Do  you  love  him  ?" 

"Dearly." 

The  remembrance  of  her  own  loveless  marriage 
stung  Magdalen  to  the  quick. 

"  For  God's  sake,  don't  kneel  to  me  /"  she  cried, 
passionately.  "  If  there  is  a  degraded  woman 
in  this  room,  I  am  the  woman — not  you!" 

She  raised  the  girl  by  main  force  from  her 
knees,  and  put  her  back  in  the  chair.  They  both 
waited  a  little,  in  silence.  Keeping  her  hand  on 
Louisa's  shoulder,  Magdalen  seated  herself 
again,  and  looked  with  an  unutterable  bitterness 
of  sorrow  into  the  dying  fire.  "Oh,"  she 
thought,  "  what  happy  women  there  are  in  the 
world !  Wives  who  love  their  husbands  !  Mo- 
thers who  are  not  ashamed  to  own  their  children  ! 
Are  you  quieter  ?"  she  asked,  gently  addressing 
Louisa  once  more.  "  Can  you  answer  me,  if  I 
ask  you  something  else  ?  Where  is  the  child  ?" 

"  The  child  is  out  at  nurse." 

"  Does  the  father  help  to  support  it  ?" 

"  He  does  all  he  can,  ma'am." 

"What  is  he  ?  Is  he  in  service  ?  Is  he  in  a 
trade  ?" 

"  His  father  is  a  master-carpenter — he  works 
in  his  father's  yard." 

"  If  he  has  got  work,  why  has  he  not  married 
you?" 

"  It's  his  father's  fault,  ma'am-^not  his.  His 
father  has  no  pity  on  us.  He  would  be  turned 
out  of  house  and  home,  if  he  married  me." 

''  Can  he  get  no  work  elsewhere  ?  " 

'It's  hard  to  get  good  work  in  London, 
ma'am.  There  are  so  many  in  London — they  take 
the  bread  out  of  each  other's  months.  If  we  had 
only  had  the  money  to  emigrate,  he  would  have 
married  me  long  since." 

"  Would  he  marry  you,  if  you  had  the  money 
now?" 

"I  am  sure  he  would,  ma'am.  He  could  get 
plenty  of  work  in  Australia,  and  double  and  treble 
the  wages  he  gets  here.  He  is  trying  hard,  and 
I  am  trying  hard,  to  save  a  little  towards  it — I 
put  by  all  I  can  spare  from  my  child.  But  it  is 
so  little!  If  we  live  for  years  to  come,  there 
seems  no  hope  for  us.  I  know  I  have  done  wrong 
ivery  way — I  know  I  don't  deserve  to  be  happy. 
But  how  could  I  let  my  child  suffer  ? — I  was 
obliged  tg  go  to  service.  My  mistress  was  hard 
on  me,  and  my  health  broke  down  in  trying  to 
live  by  my  needle.  I  would  never  have  deceived 
anybody  by  a  false  character,  if  there  had  been 
another  chance  for  me.  I  was  alone  and  help- 
Less,  ma'am ;  and  I  can  only  ask  you  to  forgive 
me." 

"  Ask  better  women  than  I  am,"  said  Mag- 
dale'h,  sadly.  "  I  am  only  fit  to  feel  for  you ; 
and  1  do  feel  for  you  with  all  my  heart.  In 
your  place  I  should  have  gone  into  service  with 
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a  false  character  too.  Say  no  more  of  the  past 
— you  don't  know  how  you  hurt  me  in  speaking 
of  it.  Talk  of  the  future.  I  think  I  can  help 
you — and  do  you  no  harm.  I  think  you  can  help 
me,  and  do  me  the  greatest  of  all  services,  in 
return.  Wait,  and  you  shall  hear  what  I 
mean.  Suppose  you  were  married — how  much 
would  it  cost  for  you  and  your  husband  to  emi- 
grate ?" 

Louisa  mentioned  the  cost  of  a  steerage  pas- 
sage to  Australia  for  a  man  and  his  wife.  She 
spoke  in  low,  hopeless  tones.  Moderate  as  the 
sum  was,  it  looked  like  unattainable  wealth  in 
her  eyes. 

Magdalen  started  in  her  chair,  and  took  the 
girl's  hand  once  more. 

"Louisa!"  she  said,  earnestly.  "If  I  gave 
you  the  money,  what  would  you  do  for  me  in 
return?" 

The  proposal  seemed  to  strike  Louisa  speech- 
less with  astonishment.  She  trembled  vio- 
lently, and  said  nothing.  Magdalen  repeated  her 
words. 

"  Oh,  ma'am,  do  you  mean  it !"  said  the  girl. 
"  Do  you  really  mean  it  ?" 

"  Yes,"  replied  Magdalen ;  "  I  really  mean  it. 
What  would  you  do  for  me  in  return  ?" 

"Do?"  repeated  Louisa.  "Oh,  what  is  there  I 
would  not  do  !"  She  tried  to  kiss  her  mistress's 
hand;  but  Magdalen  would  not  permit  it. 
She  resolutely,  almost  roughly,  drew  her  hand 
away. 

"lam  laying  you  under  no  obligation,"  she 
said.  "  We  are  serving  each  other — that  is  all. 
Sit  quiet,  and  let  me  think." 

Tor  the  next  ten  minutes,  there  was  silence  in 
the  room.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  Magdalen 
took  out  her  watch,  and  held  it  close  to  the 
grate.  There  was  just  firelight  enough  to  show 
her  the  hour.  It  was  close  on  six  o'clock. 

"  Are  you  composed  enough  to  go  down  stairs, 
and  deliver  a  message  ?"  she  asked,  rising  from 
her  chair  as  she  spoke  to  Louisa  again.  "  It  is 
a  very  simple  message— it  is  only  to  tell  the  boy 
that  I  want  a  cab,  as  soon  as  he  can  get  me  one. 
I  must  go  out  immediately.  You  shall  know  why 
later  in  the  evening.  I  have  much  more  to  say 
to  you — but  there  is  no  time  to  say  it  now. 
When  I  am  gone,  bring  your  work  up  here,  and 
wait  for  my  return.  I  shall  be  back  before  bed- 
time." 

Without  another  word  of  explanation,  she 
hurriedly  lit  a  candle,  and  withdrew  into  the 
bedroom  to  put  on  her  bonnet  and  shawl. 

CHAPTER  II. 

BETWEEN  nine  and  ten  o'clock  the  same 
evening,  Louisa,  waiting  anxiously,  heard 
the  long-expected  knock  at  the  house  door. 
She  ran  down  stairs  at  once,  and  let  her  mis- 
tress in. 

Magdalen's  face  was  flushed.  She  showed  far 
more  agitation  on  returning  to  the  house  than 
she  had  shown  on  leaving  it.  "  Keep  your  place 
at  the  table,"  she  said  to  .Louisa,  impatiently; 


"  but  lay  aside  your  work.  I  want  you  to  attend 
carefully  to  what  I  am  going  to  say." 

Louisa  obeyed.  Magdalen  seated  herself  at 
the  opposite  side  of  the  table,  and  moved  the 
candles,  so  as  to  obtain  a  clear  and  uninter- 
rupted view  of  her  servant's  face. 

"  Have  you  noticed  a  respectable  elderly  wo- 
man," she  began  abruptly,  "  who  has  been  here 
once  or  twice,  in  the  last  fortnight,  to  pay  me  a 
visit?" 

"  Yes,  ma'am ;  I  think  I  let  her  in,  the  second 
time  she  came.  An  elderly  person,  named  Mrs. 
Attwood  ?" 

"  That  is  the  person  I  mean.  Mrs.  Attwood 
is  Mr.  Loscombe's  housekeeper ;  not  the  house- 
keeper at  his  private  residence,  but  the  house- 
keeper at  his  offices  in  Lincoln's  Inn.  I  pro- 
mised to  go  and  drink  tea  with  her,  some  even- 
ing this  week — and  I  have  been  to-night.  It 
is  strange  of  me,  is  it  not,  to  be  on  these  fa- 
miliar terms  with  a  woman  in  Mrs.  Attwood's 
situation  ?" 

Louisa  made  no  answer  in  words.  Her  face 
spoke  for  her :  she  could  hardly  avoid  thinking 
it  strange. 

"  I  had  a  motive  for  making  friends  with  Mrs. 
Attwood,"  Magdalen  went  on.  "  She  is  a. 
widow,  with  a  large  family  of  daughters.  Her 
daughters  are  all  in  service.  One  of  them  is  au 
under-housemaid,  in  the  service  of  Admiral 
Bartram,  at  St.  Crux-in-the-Marsh.  I  found 
that  out  from  Mrs.  Attwood's  master ;  and  as 
soon  as  I  arrived  at  the  discovery,  I  privately 
determined  to  make  Mrs.  Attwood's  acquaint- 
ance. Stranger  still,  is  it  not  ?" 

Louisa  began  to  look  a  little  uneasy.  Her 
mistress's  manner  was  at  variance  with  her  mis- 
tress's words— it  was  plainly  suggestive  of  some- 
thing startling  to  come. 

"  What  attraction  Mrs.  Attwood  finds  in  my 
society,"  Magdalen  continued,  "  I  cannot  pre- 
sume to  say.  I  can  only  tell  you,  she  has  seeu. 
better  days ;  she  is  an  educated  person ;  and 
she  may  like  my  society  on  that  account.  At 
any  rate,  she  has  readily  met  my  advances  towards 
her.  What  attraction  I  find  in  this  good  woman, 
on  my  side,  is  soon  told.  I  have  a  great  cu- 
riosity—an unaccountable  curiosity,  you  will 
think  —  about  the  present  course  of  house- 
hold affairs  at  St.  Crux-  in  -the  -Marsh.  Mrs. 
Attwood's  daughter  is  a  good  girl,  and  constantly 
writes  to  her  mother.  Her  mother  is  proud 
of  the  letters  and  proud  of  the  girl,  and  is 
ready  enough  to  talk  about  her  daughter, 
and  her  daughter's  place.  That  is  Mrs.  Att- 
wood's attraction  to  me.  You  understand,  so 
far  ?" 

Yes — Louisa  understood.   Magdalen  went  on. 

"  Thanks  to  Mrs.  Attwood  and  Mrs.  Attwood's 
daughter,"  she  said,  "  I  know  some  curious  par- 
ticulars already  of  the  household  at  St.  Crux. 
Servants'  tongues  and  servants'  letters — as  I 
need  not  tell  you — are  oftener  occupied  with 
their  masters  and  mistresses,  than  their  masters 
and  mistresses  suppose.  The  only  mistress  at 
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St.  Crux  is  the  housekeeper.  But  there  is  a 
master— Admiral  Bartram.  He  appears  to  be  a 
strange  old  man,  whose  whims  and  fancies  amuse 
his  servants  as  well  as  his  friends.  One  of  his 
fancies  (the  only  one  we  need  trouble  ourselves 
to  notice)  is,  that  he  had  men  enough  about  him, 
when  he  was  living  at  sea,  and  that  now  he  is 
living  on  shore,  he  will  be  waited  on  by  women- 
servants  alone.  The  one  man  in  the  house,  is  an 
old  sailor,  who  has  been  all  his  life  with  his 
master— he  is  a  kind  of  pensioner  at  St.  Crux, 
and  has  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the  house- 
work. The  other  servants,  in-doors,  are  all 
women;  and,  instead  of  a  foctman  to  wait  on 
him  at  dinner,  the  admiral  has  a  parlour-maid. 
The  parlour-maid  now  at  St.  Crux  is  engaged  to 
be  married ;  and,  as  soon  as  her  master  can  suit 
himself,  she  is  going  away.  These  discoveries  I 
made  some  days  since.  But  when  I  saw  Mrs. 
Attwood  to-night,  she  had  received  another  letter 
from  her  daughter,  in  the  interval;  and  that 
letter  has  helped  me  to  find  out  something  more. 
The  housekeeper  is  at  her  wits'  end  to  find  a 
new  servant.  Her  iraster  insists  on  youth  and 
good  looks — he  leaves  everything  else  to  his 
housekeeper — but  he  will  have  that.  All  the 
inquiries  made  in  the  neighbourhood,  have  failed 
to  produce  the  sort  of  parlour-maid  whom  the 
admiral  wants.  If  nothing  can  be  done  in  the 
next  fortnight  or  three  weeks,  the  housekeeper 
will  advertise  in  the  Times ;  and  will  come  to 
London  herself  to  see  the  applicants,  and  to 
make  strict  personal  inquiry  into  their  cha- 
racters." 

Louisa  looked  at  her  mistress,  more  atten- 
tively than  ever.  The  expression  of  perplexity 
left  her  face,  and  a  shade  of  disappointment  ap- 
peared there  in  its  stead. 

"  Bear  in  mind  what  I  have  said,"  pursued 
Magdalen ;  "  and  wait  a  minute  more,  while  I 
ask  you  some  questions.  Don't  think  you  un- 
derstand me  yet — I  can  assure  you,  you  don't 
understand  me.  Have  you  always  lived  in  service, 
as  lady's-maid  ?" 

"  No,  ma'am." 

"  Have  you  ever  lived  as  parlour-maid  ?" 

"Only  in  one  place,  ma'am— and  not  for  long 
there." 

"I  suppose  you  lived  long  enough  to  learn 
your  duties  ?" 

"  Yes,  ma'am." 

"  What  were  your  duties,  besides  waiting  at 
table  ?" 

"  I  had  to  show  visitors  in." 

"  Yes — and  what  else  ?" 

"  I  had  the  plate,  and  the  glass  to  look  after 
— and  the  table-linen  was  all  under  my  care.  I 
had  to  answer  all  the  bells,  except  in  the  bed- 
rooms. There  were  other  little  odds  and  ends 
sometimes  to  do " 

"  But  your  regular  duties  were  the  duties  you 
have  just  mentioned?" 

"  Yes,  ma'am." 

"  How  long  ago  is  it,  since  you  lived  in  service 
as  parlour-maid  ?" 


"A  little  better  than  two  years,  ma'am." 

"I  suppose  you  have  not  forgotten  how  to 
wait  at  table,  and  clean  plate,  and  the  rest  of  it, 
in  that  time  ?" 

At  this  question,  Louisa's  attention,  which 
had  been  wandering  more  and  more  during  the 
progress  of  Magdalen's  inquiries,  wandered 
away  altogether.  Her  gathering  anxieties  got 
the  better  of  her  discretion  and  even  of  her 
timidity.  Instead  of  answering  her  mistress,  she 
suddenly  and  confusedly  ventured  on  a  question 
of  her  own. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  ma'am,"  she  said.  "Did 
you  mean  me  to  offer  for  the  parlour-maid's  place 
at  St.  Crux  ?" 

"  You  ?"  replied  Magdalen.  "  Certainly  not ! 
Have  you  forgotten  what  I  said  to  you  in  this 
room,  before  I  went  out?  I  mean  you  to  be 
married,  and  to  go  to  Australia  with  your  husband 
and  your  child.  You  have  not  waited  as  I  told 
you,  to  hear  me  explain  myself.  You  have  drawn 
your  own  conclusions ;  and  you  have  drawn  them 
wrong.  I  asked  a  question  just  now,  which  you 
have  not  answered — I  asked  if  you  had  forgotten 
your  parlour-maid's  duties  ?" 

"  Oh  no,  ma'am  !"  Louisa  had  replied  rather 
unwillingly,  thus  far.  She  answered  readily  and 
confidently,  now. 

"Could  you  teach  the  duties  to  another 
servant  ?"  asked  Magdalen. 

"Yes,  ma'am — easily,  if  she  was  quick  and 
attentive." 

"  Could  you  teach  the  duties  to  Me  ?" 

"Louisa  started  and  changed  colour.  "You, 
ma'am !"  she  exclaimed,  half  in  incredulity,  half 
in  alarm. 

"Yes,"  said  Magdalen.  "Could  you  qualify 
me  to  take  the  parlour  -  maid's  place  at  St 
Crux?" 

Plain  as  those  words  were,  the  bewilderment 
which  they  produced  in  Louisa's  mind,  seemed  to 
render  her  incapable  of  comprehending  her  mis- 
tress's proposal.  "You,  ma'am  !"  she  repeated, 
vacantly. 

"  I  shall  perhaps  help  you  to  understand  this 
extraordinary  project  of  mine,"  said  Magdalen 
"  if  I  tell  you  plainly  what  the  object  of  it  is. 
Do  you  remember  what  I  said  to  you  about  Mr. 
Vanstoue's  will,  when  you  came  here  from  Scot- 
land to  join  me  ?" 

"  Yes,  ma'am.  You  told  me  you  had  been  left 
out  of  the  will  altogether.  I'm  sure  my  fellow- 
servant  would  never  have  been  one  of  the  wit- 
nesses, if  she  had  known " 

"Never  mind  that,  now.  I  don't  blame  your 
fello \v-servant — I  blame  nobody  but  Mrs.  Le- 
count.  Let  me  go  on  with  what  I  was  saying. 
It  is  not  at  all  certain  that  Mrs.  Lecount  can  do 
me  the  mischief  which  Mrs.  Lecount  intended. 
There  is  a  chance  that  my  lawyer,  Mr.  Loscombe 
may  be  able  to  gain  me  what  is  fairly  my  due, 
in  spite  of  the  will.  The  chance  turns  on  my 
discovering  a  letter,  which  Mr.  Loscombe  believes 
and  which  I  believe,  to  be  kept  privately  in 
Admiral  Bartram's  possession.  I  have  not  the 
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least  hope  of  getting  at  that  letter,  if  I  make  the 
attempt  in  my  own  person.  Mrs.  Lecouut  has 
poisoned  the  admiral's  mind  against  me,  and 
Mr.  Vanstone  has  given  him  a  secret  to  keep 
from  me.  If  I  wrote  to  him,  he  would  not 
answer  my  letter.  If  I  -went  to  his  house,  the 
door  would  be  closed  in  my  face.  I  must  find 
my  way  into  St.  Crux  as  a  stranger — I  must  be 
in  a  position  to  look  about  the  house,  unsus- 
pected— I  must  be  there  with  plenty  of  time 
on  my  hands.  All  the  circumstances  are  in 
my  favour,  if  I  am  received  into  the  house 
as  a  servant;  and  as  a  servant  1  mean  to 
go." 

"But  yon  are  a  lady,  ma'am,"  objected  Louisa, 
in  the  greatest  perplexity.  "The  servants  at 
St.  Crux  would  find  yon  out." 

"  I  am  not  at  all  afraid  of  their  finding  me 
out,"  said  Magdalen.  "  I  know  how  to  disguise 
myself  in  other  people's  characters  more  cleverly 
than  you  suppose.  Leave  me  to  face  the  chances 
of  discovery— that  is  my  risk.  Let  us  talk  of 
nothing  now,  but  what  concerns  you.  Don't 
decide  yet  whether  you  will,  or  will  not,  give  me 
the  help  I  want.  Wait,  and  hear  first  what  the 
help  is.  You  are  quick  and  clever  at  your  needle. 
Can  you  make  me  the  sort  of  gown  which  it  is 
proper  for  a  servant  to  wear — and  can  you  alter 
one  of  my  best  silk  dresses,  so  as  to  make  it  fit 
yourself — in  a  week's  time  ?" 

"I  think  I  could  get  them  done  in  a  week, 
ma'am.  But  why  am  I  to  wear ?" 

"Wait  a  little,  and  you  will  see.  I  shall  give 
the  landlady  her  week's  notice  to-morrow.  In 
the  interval,  while  you  are  making  the  dresses, 
I  can  be  learning  the  parlour-maid's  duties. 
When  the  house  -  servant  here  has  brought  up 
the  dinner,  and  when  you  and  I  are  alone  in 
the  room— instead  of  your  waiting  on  me,  as 
usual,  I  will  wait  on  you.  (I  am  quite  serious  ; 
don't  interrupt  me !)  Whatever  I  can  learn 
besides,  without  hindering  you,  I  will  practise 
carefully  at  every  opportunity.  When  the  week 
is  over,  and  the  dresses  are  done,  we  will  leave 
this  place,  and  go  into  other  lodgings — you,  as  the 
mistress ;  and  I  as  the  maid." 

"  I  should  be  found  out,  ma'am,"  interposed 
Louisa,  trembling  at  the  prospect  before  her. 
"  I  am  not  a  lady." 

"  And  I  am,"  said  Magdalen,  bitterly.  "  Shall 
I  tell  you  what  a  lady  is  ?  A  lady  is  a  woman 
who  wears  a  silk  gown,  and  has  a  sense  of  her 
own  importance.  I  shall  put  the  gown  on  your 
back,  and  the  sense  in  yonr  head.  You  speak 
good  English — you  are  naturally  quiet,  and  self- 
restrained— if  you  can  only  conquer  your  timi- 
dity, I  have  not  the  least  fear  of  you.  There 
will  be  time  enough,  in  the  new  lodging,  for  you 
to  practise  your  character,  and  for  me  to  practise 
mine.  There  will  be  time  enough  to  muke  some 
more  dresses — another  gown  for  me,  and  your 
wedding-dress  (which  I  mean  to  give  you)  for 
yourself.  I  shall  have  the  newspaper  sent  every 
day.  When  the  advertisement  appears,  I  shall 
answer  it — in  any  name  I  can  take  on  the  spur  of 


the  moment ;  in  your  name,  if  you  like  to  lend  it 
to  me — and  when  the  housekeeper  asks  me  for  my 
character  I  shall  refer  her  to  you.  She  will 
see  you  in  the  position  of  mistress,  and  me  in  the 
position  of  maid— no  suspicion  can  possibly 
enter  her  mind,  unless  you  put  it  there.  If  you 
only  have  the  courage  to  follow  my  instructions, 
and  to  say  what  I  shall  tell  you  to  say,  the  inter- 
view will  be  over  in  ten  minutes." 

"  You  frighten  me,  ma'am,"  said  Louisa,  still 
trembling.  "  You  take  my  breath  away  with 
surprise.  Courage !  Where  shall  I  find  cou- 
rage?" 

"  Where  I  keep  it  for  you,"  said  Magdalen — 
"in  the  passage-money  to  Australia.  Look  at 
the  new  prospect  which  gives  you  a  husband,  and 
restores  you  to  your  child— and  you  will  find 
your  courage  there." 

Louisa's  sad  face  brightened ;  Louisa's  faint 
heart  beat  quick.  A  spark  of  her  mistress's 
spirit  flew  up  into  her  eyes,  as  she  thought  of  the 
golden  future. 

"  If  you  accept  my  proposal,"  pursued  Mag- 
dalen, "  you  can  be  asked  in  church  at  once,  if 
you  like.  I  promise  you  the  money,  on  the  day 
when  the  advertisement  appears  in  the  news- 
paper. The  risk  of  the  housekeeper'srejecting  me, 
is  my  risk — not  yours.  My  good  looks  are  sadly 
gone  off,  I  know.  But  I  think  I  can  still  hold  my 
place  against  the  other  servants— I  think  I  can 
still  look  the  parlour-maid  whom  Admiral  Bar- 
tram  wants.  There  is  nothing  for  you  to  fear  in 
this  matter ;  I  should  not  have  mentioned  it  if 
there  had  been.  The  only  danger,  is  the  danger 
of  my  being  discovered  at  St.  Crux— and  that 
falls  entirely  on  me.  By  the  time  I  am  in  the 
admiral's  house,  you  will  be  married,  and  the 
ship  will  be  taking  you  to  your  new  life." 

Louisa's  face,  now  brightening  with  hope,  now 
clouding  again  with  fear,  showed  plain  signs  of 
the  struggle  which  it  cost  her  to  decide.  She 
tried  to  gain  time ;  she  attempted  confusedly  to 
speak  a  few  words  of  gratitude — but  her  mis- 
tress silenced  her. 

"  You  owe  me  no  thanks,"  said  Magdalen.  "I 
tell  you  again,  we  are  only  helping  each  other. 
I  have  very  little  money,  but  it  is  enough  for 
your  purpose,  and  I  give  it  you  freely.  I  have 
led  a  wretched  life ;  I  have  made  others  wretched 
about  me.  I  can't  even  make  yon  happy,  ex- 
cept by  tempting  you  to  a  new  deceit.  There ! 
there  !  it's  not  your  fault.  Worse  women  than 
you  are  will  help  me,  if  you  refuse.  Decide 
as  you  like— but  don't  be  afraid  of  taking  the 
money.  If  I  succeed,  I  shall  not  want  it.  If  I 
fail " 

She  stopped ;  rose  abruptly  from  her  chair ; 
and  hid  her  face  from  Louisa  by  walking  away 
to  the  fireplace. 

"  If  I  fail,"  she  resumed,  warming  her  foot 
carelessly  at  the  fender,  "  all  the  money  in  the 
world  will  be  of  no  use  to  me.  Never  mind 
why— never  miiid  Me— think  of  yourself.  I 
won't  take  advantage  of  the  confession  you  have 
made  to  me ;  I  won't  influence  you  against  your 
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will.  Do  as  you  yourself  think  best.  But  re- 
member one  thing— my  mind  is  made  up :  no- 
thing you  can  say  or  do  will  change  it." 

Her  sudden  removal  from  the  table,  the  altered 
tones  of  her  voice  as  she  spoke  the  last  words, 
appeared  to  renew  Louisa's  hesitation.  She 
clasped  her  hands  together  in  her  lap,  and  wrung 
them  hard.  "  This  has  come  on  me  very  suddenly, 
ma'am,"  said  the  girl.  "  I  am  sorely  tempted  to 
say,  Yes.  And  yet,  I'm  almost  afraid " 

"Take  the  night  to  consider  it,"  interposed 
Magdalen,  keeping  her  face  persistently  turned 
towards  the  fire ;  "  and  tell  me  what  you  have 
decided  to  do,  when  you  come  into  my  room  to- 
morrow morning.  I  shall  want  no  help  to-night 
— I  can  undress  myself.  You  are  not  so  strong  as 
I  am ;  you  are  tired,  I  dare  say.  Don't  sit  up  on 
my  account.  Good  night,  Louisa,  and  pleasant 
,  dreams !" 

Her  voice  sank  lower  and  lower,  as  she  spoke 
those  kind  words.  She  sighed  heavily;  and, 
leaning  her  arm  on  the  mantelpiece,  laid  her 
head  on  it  with  a  reckless  weariness  miserable  to 
see.  Louisa  had  not  left  the  room,  as  she 
supposed — Louisa  came  softly  to  her  side,  and 
kissed  her  hand.  Magdalen  started;  but  she 
made  no  attempt,  this  time,  to  draw  her  hand 
away.  The  sense  of  her  own  horrible  isolation 
subdued  her,  at  the  touch  of  the  servant's  lips. 
Her  proud  heart  melted ;  her  eyes  filled  with 
burning  tears.  "  Don't  distress  me !"  she  said, 
faintly.  "  The  time  for  kindness  has  gone  by ; 
it  only  overpowers  me  now.  Good  night !" 

The  morning  came ;  and  the  amrmative  answer 
which  Magdalen  had  anticipated,  was  the  answer 
given.  On  that  day,  the  landlady  received  her 
week's  notice  to  quit ;  and  Louisa's  needle  flew 
fast  through  the  stitches  of  the  parlour-maid's 
dress. 

THE  END  OF  THE  SIXTH  SCENE. 


BETWEEN    THE    SCENES. 
i. 

TROM  MISS  GARTH  TO  MR.   PENDRIL. 
"Westmorland  House,  Jan.  3rd,  1848. 

"  Dear  Mr.  Pendril,— I  write,  as  you  kindly 
requested,  to  report  how  Norah  is  going  on,  and 
to  tell  you  what  changes  I  see  for  the  better  in 
the  state  of  her  mind  on  the  subject  of  her 
sister. 

"  I  cannot  say  that  she  is  becoming  resigned 
to  Magdalen's  continued  silence — I  know  her 
faithful  nature  too  well  to  say  it.  I  can  only  tell 
you  that  she  is  beginning  to  find  relief  from  the 
heavy  pressure  of  sorrow  and  suspense,  in  new 
thoughts  and  new  hopes.  I  doubt  if  she  has 
yet  realised  this  in  her  own  mind ;  but  I  see 
the  result,  although  she  is  not  conscious  of  it 
herself.  I  see  her  heart  opening  to  the  con- 
solation of  another  interest  and  another  love. 
She  has  not  said  a  word  to  me  on  the  subject — 
nor  have  I  said  a  word  to  her.  But  as  certainly 
as  1  know  that  Mr.  George  Bar  tram's  visits  have 


lately  grown  more  and  more  frequent  to  the 
family  at  Portland-place — so  certainly  I  can 
assure  you  that  Norah  is  finding  a  relief  under 
her  suspense,  which  is  not  of  my  bringing,  and  a 
hope  in  the  future,  which  I  have  not  taught  her 
to  feel. 

"  It  is  needless  for  me  to  say  that  I  tell  you 
this,  in  the  strictest  confidence.  God  knows 
whether  the  happy  prospect  which  seems  to  me 
to  be  just  dawning,  will  grow  brighter  or  not,  as 
time  goes  on.  The  oftener  I  see  Mr.  George 
Bartram — and  he  has  called  on  me  more  than 
once— the  stronger  my  liking  for  him  grows. 
To  my  poor  judgment  he  seems  to  be  a  gentle- 
man, in  the  highest  and  truest  sense  of  the  word. 
If  I  could  live  to  see  Norah  his  wife — I  should 
almost  feel  that  I  had  lived  long  enough.  But 
who  can  discern  the  future  ?  We  have  suffered 
so  much  that  I  am  afraid  to  hope. 

"  Have  you  heard  anything  of  Magdalen  ?  I 
don't  know  why  or  how  it  is— but  since  I  have 
known  of  her  husband's  death,  my  old  tender- 
ness for  her  seems  to  cling  to  me  more  obsti- 
nately than  ever. — Always  yours  truly, 

"HARRIET  GARTH." 

n. 

FROM  ME,  PENDRIL  TO  MISS  GARTH. 

"  Serle-street,  Jan.  4th,  1848. 

"  Dear  Miss  Garth,— Of  Mrs.  Noel  Vanstone 
herself  I  have  heard  nothing.  But  I  have  learnt, 
since  I  saw  you,  that  the  report  of  the  position 
in  which  she  is  left  by  the  death  of  her  husband, 
may  be  depended  on  as  the  truth.  No  legacy  of 
any  kind  is  bequeathed  to  her.  Her  name  is  not 
once  mentioned  in  her  husband's  will. 

"  Knowing  what  we  know,  it  is  not  to  be  con- 
cealed that  this  circumstance  threatens  us  with 
more  embarrassment,  and  perhaps  with  more 
distress.  Mrs.  Noel  Vanstone  is  not  the  woman 
to  submit,  without  a  desperate  resistance,  to  the 
total  overthrow  of  all  her  schemes  and  all  her 
hopes.  The  mere  fact  that  nothing  whatever  has 
been  heard  of  her  since  her  husband's  death,  is 
suggestive  to  my  mind  of  serious  mischief  to 
come.  In  her  situation,  and  with  her  temper, 
the  quieter  she  is  now,  the  more  inveterately  I, 
for  one,  distrust  her  in  the  future.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  say  to  what  violent  measures  her  present 
extremity  may  not  drive  her.  It  is  impossible  to 
feel  sure,  that  she  may  not  be  the  cause  of  some 
public  scandal,  this  time,  which  may  affect  her 
innocent  sister  as  well  as  herself. 

"  I  know  you  will  not  misinterpret  the  motive 
which  has  led  me  to  write  these  lines ;  I  know 
you  will  not  think  that  I  am  inconsiderate  enough 
to  cause  you  unnecessary  alarm.  My  sincere 
anxiety  to  see  that  happy  prospect  realised  to 
which  your  letter  alludes,  has  caused  me  to  write 
far  less  reservedly  than  I  might  otherwise  have 
written.  I  strongly  urge  you  to  use  your  in- 
fluence, on  every  occasion  when/ you  can  fairly 
exert  it,  to  strengthen  that  growing  attachment, 
and  to  place  it  beyond  the  reach  of  any  coming 
disasters,  while  you  have  the  opportunity  of 
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doing  so.  When  I  tell  you  that  the  fortune  of 
which  Mrs.  Noel  Vanstone  has  been  deprived,  is 
entirely  bequeathed  to  Admiral  Bartram— and 
when  I  add  that  Mr.  George  Bartram  is  generally 
understood  to  be  his  uncle's  heir — you  will,  I 
think,  acknowledge  that  I  am  not  warning  you 
without  a  cause. 

"  Yours  most  truly, 

"  WILLIAM  PENDKIL." 

111. 

FROM  ADMIRAL  BARTRAM  TO  MRS.  DRAKE 
(HOUSEKEEPER  AT  ST.  CRUX). 

"  St.  Crux,  Jan.  10th,  1848. 

"Mrs.  Drake, — I  have  received  your  letter 
from  London,  stating  that  you  have  found  me 
a  new  parlour-maid  at  last,  and  that  the  girl 
is  ready  to  return  with  you  to  St.  Crux,  when 
your  other  errands  in  town  allow  you  to  come 
back. 

"This  arrangement  must  be  altered  imme- 
diately—for a  reason  which  I  am  heartily  sorry 
to  have  to  write. 

"  The  illness  of  my  niece,  Mrs.  Girdlestone — 
which  appeared  to  be  so  slight  as  to  alarm  none 
of  us,  doctors  included— has  ended  fatally.  I 
received  this  morning  the  shocking  news  of  her 
death.  Her  husband  is  said  to  be  quite  fran- 
tic with  grief.  Mr.  George  has  already  gone 
to  his  brother-in-law's,  to  superintend  the  last 
melancholy  duties— and  I  must  follow  him,  before 
the  funeral  takes  place.  We  propose  to  take 
Mr.  Girdlestone  away  afterwards,  and  to  try  the 
effect  on  him  of  change  of  place  and  new  scenes. 
Under  these  sad  circumstances,  I  may  be  absent 
from  St.  Crux  a  month  or  six  weeks  at  least — 
the  house  will  be  shut  up — and  the  new  servant 
will  not  be  wanted  until  my  return. 

"  You  will  therefore  tell  the  girl,  on  receiving 
this  letter,  that  a  death  in  the  family  has  caused 
a  temporary  change  in  our  arrangements.  If 
she  is  willing  to  wait,  you  may  safely  engage  her 
to  come  here  in  six  weeks'  time — I  shall  be  back 
then,  if  Mr.  George  is  not.  If  she  refuses,  pay 
her  what  compensation  is  right,  and  so  have  done 
•with  her. 

"Yours, 

"  ARTHUR  BARTRAM." 


IV. 

FROM  MRS.  DRAKE  TO  ADMIRAL  BARTRAM. 
"  Jan.  llth. 

"  Honoured  Sir, — I  hope  to  get  my  errands 
done,  and  to  return  to  St.  Crux  to-morrow — but 
write  to  save  you  anxiety,  in  case  of  delay. 

"The  young  woman  whom  I  have  engaged 
(Louisa  by  name)  is  willing  to  wait  your  time ; 
and  her  present  mistress,  taking  an  interest  in 
her  welfare,  will  provide  for  her  during  Ihe  in- 
terval. She  understands  that  she  is  to  enter  on 
her  new  service  in  six  weeks  from  thn  present 
date — namely,  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  February 
next. 

"  Begging  you  will  accept  my  icspectful  sym- 


pathy under  the  sad  bereavement  which  has  be- 
fallen the  family, 

"  I  remain,  Honoured  Sir,  your  humble  ser- 
vant, "  SOPHIA  DRAKE." 


JOHN  WILSON. 

A  BLUE-EYED  golden-haired  baby  boy,  aged 
three,  trotting  off  by  his  own  small  self  to  fish 
in  a  wee  burnie  a  good  mile  away  from  home, 
and  getting  a  bite,  too,  and  a  haul,  "  whapping 
right  over  his  head  and  faraway  a  fish  a  quarter 
of  an  ounce  in  weight,  and  at  the  very  least  two 
inches  long  ;"  then  carrying  his  prize  home  aloft 
in  triumph,  with  the  first  blush  of  cold  blood  on 
his  small  "  fumy"  fingers,  and  silver  scales  under 
his  nails,  where  he  scooped  the  crooked  pin,  his 
only  hook,  out  of  the  baggy's  maw.  An  un- 
breeched  professor,  mounted  on  a  nursery-chair 
by  way  of  pulpit,  and  discoursing  to  his  audience 
of  babies  and  nursery  maids  on  the  text,  "  There 
was  a  fish,  and  it  was  a  deil  o'  a  fish,  and  it  was 
ill  to  its  young  anes."  A  poor  wee  Kit,  lost  in  a 
mist  on  the  moor,  where  he  had  gone  at  sunrise 
to  look  at  a  trap  set  for  a  "  glede"  (kite) ;  and, 
while  returning  home  with  an  eel  as  long  as 
himself  hanging  over  his  shoulder — a  poor  wee 
Kit  sitting  down  on  a  stone  in  the  storm  and 
crying  for  mortal  fear,  while  the  "  small  brown 
moorland  bird,  as  dry  as  a  toast,  hopped  out  of 
its  heather  hole,  and  cheerily  cheeped  comfort ;" 
and  a  mother  peaseweep,  followed,  "  sight  of 
wonder!  by  three  wee  peaseweep,  not  three 
days  old,  little  bigger  than  shrew-mice,  and 
covered  with  blackish  down,  interspersed  with 
long  white  hair,"  passed  by,  glowering  with  her 
large  hazel  eyes  at  wee  Kit,  as  he  was  glower- 
ing at  her  with  his  large  blue  eyes,  and  then, 
with  a  "  sudden  shrill  cry  that  thrilled  to  the 
marrow  of  his  cold  back-bone,  flapped  and  flut- 
tered herself  away  into  the  mist,  while  the  little 
black  bits  of  down  disappeared  like  devils  into 
the  moss ;"  the  dreadful  bellowing  of  the  red 
bull  which  had  tossed  the  tinker,  and  was  now 
roaming  about  for  his  lost  cows,  striking  re- 
doubled terror  to  the  fainting  heart  as  it  came 
nearer  and  nearer,  and  visions  of  horns  and  hoofs 
grew  large  and  distinct;  and  then,  the  mist 
clearing  up — the  frogs,  who  had  been  croaking, 
suddenly  silent,  and  sinking  as  if  by  magic 
among  the  powheads — the  red  bull  "cantering 
over  the  hill,  tail  towards  us"— and  Rab  Roger 
and  Lizzy  Muir,  honest  bodies,  sent  out  from  the 
Manse  to  find  poor  Kit's  cold  corpse,  now 
coming  upon  him  shivering  and  drenched,  but 
alive  and  hearty — and  the  day  ending  with  a 
scold  and  a  few  "  pawmies"  from  the  minister, 
hot  whisky-toddy  and  bun,  and,  by  way  of 
penance  and  punishment,  the  pawmies  not  being 
enough,  wee  Kit  bundled  off  to  bed  in  the  day- 
time, there  to  meditate  on  the  consequences  of 
a  sunrise  tramp  over  the  moor  to  draw  night- 
lines  from  the  Black  Loch  and  look  at  traps  set 
for  greedy  gledes.  These  are  the  first  three 
pictures  which  MRS.  GORDON  gives  us  in 
her  delightful  Memoirs  of  her  father,  newly 
published  at  Edinburgh;  sketches  or  outlines 
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of  that  future  fulness  of  manhood  known  as 
Christopher  North  of  the  Noctes,  whose  very 
raiment,  like  Esau's,  smells  of  the  heather  and 
the  field,  and  all  the  open-air  sports  of  man, 
growing  up  from  that  small  seeding  of  the 
minnow's  cold  blood  on  the  wee  fumy  fingers  ; 
as  the  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy,  whose 
eloquence  bore  down  all  opposition  and  trans- 
formed enmity  to  love  ;  and  as  that  wandering 
vagabond  of  the  Highlands,  that  friend  of 
tinklers  and  gipsies,  that  broad-shouldered 
"  gangrel  body"  whom  honest  housewives  would 
not  shelter,  not  knowing  what  devilment  might 
follow — JOHN  WILSON,  of  Edinburgh  and  dear 
and  beautiful  Elleray. 

Every  one  has  heard  of  Professor  Wilson ;  of 
that  large-souled,  passionate,  loving  man  who 
fainted  from  emotion  at  his  father's  funeral, 
whose  love  was  a  storm  and  whose  hate  was  a 
tempest,  and  whose  political  passions,  uncom- 
promising Tory  and  Jacobite  as  he  was,  were  as 
wild  in  growth  and  as  deep  in  root  as  other  men's 
personal  passions,  and  bore  as  full  a  harvest 
of  anguish  and  delight.  Every  one  has  heard  of 
his  grandeur  of  form  and  look ;  of  the  blue  eyes 
that  flashed  like  lightning  in  their  wrath,  yet 
were  so  limpid  and  tender  in  their  love  ;  of  the 
waving  fell  of  yellow  hair  rising  up  from  his 
brow,  and  falling  in  long  loose  masses  over  his 
shoulders  like  a  lion's  tawny  mane ;  of  the  strong 
and  powerful  frame,  tall,  muscular,  and  yet  so 
supple  ;  of  the  sweet  voice,  so  sympathetic  and 
so  sonorous,  vibrating  with  passion  and  tre- 
mulous with  feeling ;  of  the  quick  word  and  the 
quicker  hand ;  of  the  eager  anger  against  cruelty 
to  dumb  animals  or  oppression  of  the  weaker  in 
any  form ;  of  the  intense  love  for  animals  and 
children,  and  the  marvellous  patience  and  gentle- 
ness with  them — marvellous  especially  in  one 
whose  moral  graces  were  not  of  the  meeker 
kind;  of  the  thousand-and-one  eccentricities 
which  marked,  not  the  vain  and  irritable  man, 
who  by  very  weakness  cannot  conform,  but  the 
rich  and  abounding  life,  the  strength  and 
luxuriance  which  flows  out  and  over  on  all 
sides,  and  cannot  be  confined  to  the  narrow 
channels  cut  by  society  and  trodden  in  by  the 
timid  and  gregarious.  For  years  his  name  was 
a  "  household  word"  wherever  old  dun-coloured 
Maga  showed  his  face  ;  a  tower  of  strength  and 
a  rallying-point  for  all  that  Tory  school  of  the 
North  about  which  still  hung  old  longings  and 
regrets,  and  traditions  of  bonnie  Prince  Charlie 
foully  deprived  of  his  rights,  and  the  superiority  of 
kilt  and  bonnet  over  trews  and  the  traitor's  hat, 
and  the  divine  ordination  of  the  Highland  clans, 
and  the  Scotch  the  favoured  sons  of  Heaven, 
but  subjected,  like  Abel,  to  the  evil  entreatings 
of  a  false-hearted  Cain  down  South.  He  clung 
to  his  backward  creed  as  the  noisier  sort  of 
Irishman  clings  to  Brian  Boroihme  and  the  Pope, 
and  it  was  only  when  age  had  softened  him,  and 
when,  by  his  daughters'  marrying  among  the 
Whigs,  he  found  out  that  the  devil  was  not 
the  father  of  that  sect,  as  he  had  all  along  be- 
lieved— at  least,  not  of  his  sons-in-law — it  was 
only  then  that  he  suffered  a  little  loosening  of 


the  clamps  and  rivets  in  his  soul,  and  treated 
with  Whiggery  as  something  not  quite  so  re- 
volting as  leprosy.  But  before  then  there  was 
rough  handling  of  the  Liberal  school  in  the 
pages  of  Maga,  and  more  than  one  brand  struck 
between  the  shoulders  of  men  whose  manifest 
claims  to  respect  and  honour  and  admiration,  were 
flung  aside  because  they  belonged  to  the  party  of 
progress  and  free  thought,  and  did  not  make 
Toryism  the  eleventh  commandment.  This  was 
perfectly  indefensible ;  but  we  live  in  other 
times,  and  have  reason  to  be  thankful  for  it, 
and  can  hold  our  peace.  In  the  utmost  rage 
and  fury  of  faction,  Wilson  never  allowed  the 
introduction  of  politics  in  his  class  at  Edin- 
burgh :  which,  in  such  a  warm  partisan,  showed 
no  little  good  sense  and  right  feeling.  Those 
pages  of  political  vehemence  read  strange  to 
us  -now,  when  party  faction  is  infinitely  weakened 
among  thinking  men,  and  the  terrible  need  of 
the  poor  and  the  guilty  has  blent  all  shades  of 
thought  into  the  nobler  glory  of  action.  It  does 
not  much  signify  to  a  suffering  humanity  if  help 
comes  with  a  blue  cockade  or  a  yellow  pinned  to 
it ;  and  the  wayfarer  who  fell  among  thieves 
did  riot  question  his  deliverer  as  to  his  form  of 
faith,  or  demand  proofs  of  the  orthodoxy  of 
the  wine  and  oil  poured  into  his  wounds ;  and 
Wilson,  with  all  his  party  zeal  and  political  pas- 
sion, found  before  he  died  that  these  were  things 
of  a  past  date,  and  that  the  world  wanted  now, 
not  unanimity  of  thought,  but  oneness  of  endea- 
vour :  which  are  very  different  when  analysed. 

As  a  young  man,  his  fame  rested  chiefly  on 
his  strength,  activity,  and  eccentricity.  He  beat 
a  well-known  pugilist  on  a  chance  encounter, 
and  was  honoured  with  the  remark  that  he  must 
be  either  Jack  Wilson  or  the  devil;  he  could 
leap  twenty-three  feet  on  a  dead  level,  with  a 
run  and  a  leap  on  an  inclined  plane  an  inch  to  a 
yard ;  he  could  walk  six  miles  fair  toe  and  heel 
within  the  hour,  and  once  beat  a  chaise  in  a  run 
of  three  miles  ;  he  walked  fifty-eight  miles  in 
nine  hours  at  most ;  and  he  could  swim  like  a 
duck  and  dive  like  a  dabchick.  Of  eccentricity 
the  world  was  full  of  anecdotes;  and  even  to 
this  day  stories  may  be  heard  about  the  lakes  of 
how  lie  thumped  Dick,  and  threw  Jack,  and 
frightened  a  whole  boat-load  of  Westmoreland 
men  by  "  tummling  into  t'  waiter,"  dodging 
round  and  round  them  under  water,  popping  up 
here  and  there,  "  at  teal  o'  t'  boat"  ana  where 
not,  till  at  last  he  was  dragged  up  by  one  who 
caught  him  round  the  neck  and  kept  such  a 
Westmoreland  grip  that  even  "lish"  John 
Wilson  could  not  slip  him  again.  He  helped 
much  in  keeping  up  the  famous  northern  sports, 
and  gave  belts  and  prizes  for  wrestling  at  Am- 
bleside,  which  were  greatly  valued ;  and  he  had 
a  small  fleet  on  Windermere,  and  went  out  on 
dark  winter  nights,  sailing  about  with  honest 
Billy  Balmer  till  they  were  both  nearly  frozen 
to  death,  and  the  skiff  was  almost  lost,  and 
"  master  had  icicles  a  finger  length  hanging  from 
his  hair  and  beard :"  after  they  had  been  beating 
about  thus  for  hours,  finding  themselves  not  a 
stone's  throw  from  where  they  had  embarked, 
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having  simply  gained  in  ice  and  lost  in  caloric. 
But  they  set  the  natural  proportions  straight 
again  by  plenty  of  ale  and  a  blazing  fire  at  the 
toll-keeper's  of  Ambleside.  But  beside  these 
historical  anecdotes,  authentic  and  undoubted, 
there  were  various  apocrypha  floating  about  the 
world  respecting  him— perhaps  they  are  floating 
yet — as,  that  he  once  hied  away  to  Wales  with  a 
gang  of  gipsies,  married  a  girl  of  the  tribe,  and 
lived  for  mouths  with  her  among  the  mountains  ; 
or  that  he  joined  more  than  one  company  of 
strolling  actors,  and  divided  bit  and  sup  with 
them  as  a  faithful  fellow-labourer  should.  If  he 
did,  Mrs.  Gordon  knows  nothing  of  it. 

One  very  romantic  expedition  was  that  walk- 
ing excursion  which  he  and  his  wife,  pretty, 
womanly,  elegant  Jane  Penny,  took  into  the 
Highlands  together,  when  they  carried  bag  and 
scrip  between  them — he  the  heavier  luggage, 
she  the  lighter—stopping  at  shielings,  or  gentle- 
men's houses,  as  best  suited  their  purpose  and 
the  place,  and  fishing  diligently  in  every  pool  as 
they  went ;  even  though  Wilson  had  once  to  go 
back  thirteen  miles  to  get  part  of  his  rod,  left 
behind  at  his  lodgings.  They  had  a  few  odd  ad- 
ventures ;  as,  wfien  they  were  staying  at  a  little 
thatched  cottage  close  to  the  Palls  of  the  Aray, 
and  the  daughter  of  the  house  came  one  Sabbath 
morning  into  the  room — the  only  one — where 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilson  were  in  bed.  She  dressed 
herself  by  the  little  hand-glass  hanging  against 
the  unmortared  wall,  but  was  not  able  to  fasten 
her  gown  behind,  so  she  went  to  the  bed  where 
they  both  lay,  with  the  utmost  composure,  and 
said,  ."Do  help  me  to  hook  my  gown!"  Mr. 
Wilson  sat  up  in  bed,  and  hooked  it  like  a  lady's- 
maid,  and  doubtless  never  laughed.  He  asto- 
nished one  of  his  cottar  friends  the  day  he  went 
back  thirteen  miles  for  the  top  of  his  fishing- 
rod.  After  he  had  fished  all  round  the  loch — 
Loch  Toila — and  in  many  a  pool  beside,  he  set 
off  with  his  basketful,  confessing  that  he  was 
rather  tired.  At  eleven  o'clock  at  night  he 
passed  a  farm-house  where  he  knew  the  people, 
roused  them  up,  and  asked  the  hostess  for  milk 
and  whisky.  She  brought  a  canful  of  the  first, 
and  a  bottle  of  the  last,  and  a  tumbler  to  drink 
out  of,  such  as  an  ordinary  Christian,  might 
have  used.  John  Wilson,  with  his  basketful  of 
fish  and  his  two-score  miles  at  his  heels,  repu- 
diated the  tumbler  and  demanded  a  bowl ;  mixed 
the  milk  and  whisky  in  that,  and  drank  the  canful 
and  the  bottle  in  two  draughts.  This  was  heroic ; 
fit  for  one  of  Homer's  gods,  or  a  Scandinavian 
hero ;  but  it  just  suited  Wilson,  and  carried  him 
safely  to  the  end  of  his  seventy-mile  walk.  They 
were  often  taken  for  cairds  or  gipsies  in  their 
tour ;  and  the  Highland  servant  at  a  gentleman's 
house,  where  they  had  letters  of  introduction, 
showed  them  into  the  kitchen,  as  her  best  mea- 
surement of  their  deserts.  Another  time  a 
shepherd  on  Mr.  Campbell's  estate  of  Achlian, 
to  whom  they  had  a  note,  refused  them  ad- 
mittance on  lirst  seeing  them,  and  before  the 
wife  had  read  her  master's  mandate,  telling 
them  to  "  Go  on  to  the  farm-house ;  they  could 
not  take  in  gangrels  there." 


A  local  hero  called  the  King  of  the  Drovers 
was  much  excited  on  hearing  of  the  look  and 
bearing  of  this  "  King  of  the  Cairds,"  and  chal- 
lenged him  to  a  meeting  for  the  better  trying  of 
their  strength,  and  to  determine  who  had  the 
most  right  to  the  title  of  king  in  those  parts. 
They  met ;  and  in  wrestling,  leaping,  running, 
and  drinking,  the  great  drover  king  was  de- 
feated, and  the  crown  of  his  fame  descended  on 
the  fair  glowing  head  of  the  stranger.  The 
oddity  of  it  all  was,  that  while  Wilson  himself, 
in  his  slouched  hat  and  sailor's  dress,  with  his 
broad  shoulders  burdened  with  a  huge  knap- 
sack, and  his  long  uncut  hair,  beard,  and 
whiskers  floating  on  his  shoulders,  might  have 
passed  very  respectable  muster  among  the 
tinkers  and  gipsies,  if  there  had  been  no  edu- 
cated person  to  hear  him  talk,  and  the  test  had 
been  confined  only  to  athletic  sports  and  feats 
of  animal  strength,  the  caird's  wife  was  a 
slim,  fragile,  ladylike-looking  woman  ;  very  ill- 
dressed,  doubtless,  but  bearing  in  every  look 
and  gesture  the  unmistakable  stamp  of  gentle- 
woman. It  was  this  strange  contrast  which 
gave  a  more  striking  character  to  the  whole 
thing,  and  which  more  and  more  confirmed 
many  in  their  belief  that  John  Wilson  was  a 
"good  few"  degrees  beyond  eccentricity,  and 
was  mad,  decidedly  and  hopelessly  mad.  What 
would  the  holders  of  this  creed  have  thought 
if  they  had  heard  him  "  crowing  all  day  like  a 
cock  at  Elleray  ?" — if  they  knew  that  he  would 
lie  in  bed  half  the  day,  and  wander  through  the 
glens  all  the  night,  no  matter  how  dark,  or 
stormy,  or  dangerous  ? — if  they  had  seen  him 
just  gamble  with  his  life  as  a  man  might  gamble 
with  a  handful  of  gold?  Yet,  somehow  or  other, 
he  always  managed  to  come  out  the  winner  in 
the  end;  and  until  that  last  fatal  throw  which 
must  come  to  us  all,  with  increased  capital  of 
health  and  strength.  But  it  was  the  fashion  to 
call  him  mad,  and  fashions  are  never  reasoned 
out  of  life.  When  his  wife  could  not  accom- 
pany him,  Mr.  Wilson  used  to  go  off  on  these 
outward-bound  tramps  alone,  to  seek  such  ad- 
ventures and  amusement  as  fortune  might  be 
kind  enough  to  send.  Once  he  had  been  fishing 
throughout  the  day,  and  by  accident  strolled 
into  Tomintoul  while  the  fair  was  going  on. 
He  saw  a  big  fellow  called  Grant  ill-treating 
another  man  not  able  to  defend  himself.  Mr. 
Wilson  pulled  off  his  coat  and  thrashed  the  bully 
to  his  heart's  content  and  the  bully's  deserving. 
Then  he  put  on  his  coat  again,  and  found  his 
pocket-book  gone,  and  all  his  money,  save  a  very 
few  shillings,  gone  with  it.  He  set  off  for  Carr- 
bridge,  when  he  had  just  enough  to  pay  his  shot 
and  no  more ;  got  to  Inverness  and  asked  for 
his  letters,  but  as  he  had  no  money  for  postage, 
they  declined  trusting  him,  his  appearance  not 
being  of  the  most  encouraging  kind,  for  his 
"  white  duck  trousers  were  covered  with  mud, 
and  his  white  hat  entirely  so  with  fishing  gear." 
Finally,  he  got  to  Mr.  Alexander  MMvenzie's 
house  at  Dingwall,  half  famished  and  quite 
moneyless,  and  wound  up  his  adventure  with  a 
charming  sojourn  and  a  delightful  friendship. 
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He  \vas  of  the  kind  which  always  falls  on  its 
feet  even  if  flung  out  of  garret  windows. 

Another  time,  he  hurt  his  heel  somewhat 
severely,  while  indulging  in  a  "  game  of  romps" 
with  a  band  of  tinkers  fallen  in  with  on  his  way 
to  Aclilian.  And  then,  instead  of  nursing  the 
wound,  as  any  other  person  would  have  done, 
he  must  needs  go  fishing  just  as  usual,  though 
hardly  able  to  limp  ;  and  because  he  could  not 
safely  land  a  monster  trout  that  came  upon  his 
hook  and  its  own  doom  in  Loch  Awe,  he  cast 
himself  into  the  water,  and  swam  about  with 
his  victim,  bending  to  his  whims,  and  letting  his 
slender  line  yield  to  the  motions  of  the  fish, 
until  it  was  faint  and  exhausted ;  and  so  swam 
back  to  shore  with  his  prize  in  his  hand.  But 
he  made  his  heel  worse,  and  had  some  trouble 
with  it  afterwards.  Fishing  was  a  passion  with 
him,  and  he  has  been  known  to  take  a  hundred 
and  thirty,  and  more,  out  of  Loch  Awe  in  one 
day.  The  Noctes  and  the  Christopher  papers  are 
full  of  enthusiastic  descriptions  of  the  delights 
of  an  angler's  life ;  as  they  are,  indeed,  of  all 
manner  of  out-of-door  sports,  and  the  glorious 
liberties  granted  to  the  lovers  of  nature,  and  the 
sons  of  the  fresh  free  soil.  It  was  a  sore  blow 
to  him  when  he  had  to  put  off  something  of  this 
freedom  and  leave  Elleray,  where  he  had  been 
so  supremely  happy,  and  which  he  had  fashioned 
and  planned  in  every  way  according  to  his  own 
desires ;  and  go  into  harness  in  Edinburgh,  no 
longer  the  wealthy  independent  gentleman,  but 
a  day-labourer  in  literature  for  his  children's 
bread.  He  was  ruined.  A  relative  —  those 
things  always  come  from  close  friends  or  blood 
relations — had  ruined  him,  and  poor  Mr.  Wilson 
was  obliged  to  leave  beautiful  Windermere  and 
glorious  Langdale  Pikes,  his  boat  races  and  his 
bull-hunts,  his  wrestlings  with  the  West- 
moreland "  statesmen,"  and  his  cock-fights,  and 
all  the  loud,  noisy,  manly,  healthful  pleasures 
in  which  he  had  indulged  there,  and  go  into 
town  and  to  daily  work,  like  any  other  hodman 
of  the  press.  But  he  soon  made  himself  a 
career ;  and,  as  the  mainstay  and  chief  girder 
of 'Blackwood's  Magazine,  and  then  as  Processor 
of  Moral  Philosophy,  managed  to  right  his  life- 
boat from  the  shallows  on  which  he  had  run 
aground,  and  set  sail  once  more  with  a  fair 
wind  in  his  favour. 

His  connexion  with  the  Tory  party  gave  him 
a  definite  centre  at  once,  and  the  world  must 
needs  count  it  fortunate,  however  much  the 
individual  may  have  suffered,  that  John  Wilson  of 
Elleray  had  a  dishonest  uncle,  and  was  brought 
from  affluence  to  the  necessity  of  constant  lite- 
rary labour.  In  1817  he  connected  himself 
definitively  with  Blackwood's  Magazine,  or 
"  Maga."  He  was  then  thirty-two  years  of 
age,  having  been  born  in  1785,  and  in  the  very 
prime  of  his  power  and  genius.  Previously  he 
had  written  poetry,  and  once  had  sent  a  contri- 
bution to  the  Edinburgh  Keview,  staunch 
Tory  as  he  was,  which  made  his  mother,  the 
clever,  stern,  old  Jacobite  lady,  say  to  him  sig- 
nificantly, when  she  heard  of  it,  "  John,  if  you 
turn  Whig  this  house  is  no  longer  big  enough 


for  us  both :"  for  he  had  gone  to  her  house  in 
George-street  on  his  quitting  Elleray,  and  the 
laws  of  political  partisanship  were  rigid  there. 
He  did  not  turn  Whig,  and  he  never  wrote  for 
Jeffrey  and  the  old  buff  and  blue  again,  but  took 
up  his  cudgel  with  Lockhart,  and  used  it  as 
none  but  he  and  Lockhart  and  Wilson  Croker 
could.  What  was  sacred  to  them  which  had 
the  taint  of  liberalism  in  its  blood  ?  Coleridge 
was  a  "  miserable  compound  of  egotism  and 
malignity  j"  Leigh  Hunt  a  "  profligate  crea- 
ture, without  reverence  for  God  or  man ;"  old 
Professor  Playfair  was  accused  of  being  a 
turncoat,  and  of  having  allied  himself  with 
"  unprincipled  wits  and  insidious  infidels ;" 
Moore  and  Bowles  were  held  up  to  supremest 
ridicule ;  Lady  Blessiugton  was  coarsely  abused, 
and  her  writings  spoken  of  as  "not  to  be 
touched  save  by  a  pair  of  tongs."  No  one  was 
spared,  and  strength  became  oppression  and 
liberty  licence;  but  through  all  this  savagery 
of  onslaught  shone  forth  the  evidences  of  a 
grand  and  commanding  genius — a  genius  far 
too  noble  to  be  wasted  on  personalities.  And 
then  came  out  the  Noctes  Ambrosianae,  the  most 
masterly  papers  of  the  kind  ever  written,  and 
those  wherein  Wilson  put  all  the  best  of  himself. 

As  a  teacher  and  lecturer,  Wilson  was  enthu- 
siastically loved  and  honoured.  He  used  to 
take  his  students  out  for  holiday  excursions, 
and  one  day  is  specially  remembered  yet,  when 
he  took  them  to  St.  Mary's  Loch,  "  to  enjoy 
the  first  gentle  embrace  of  spring  in  some  soli- 
tary spot,"  and  filled  their  young  heads  and 
hearts  with  such  glowing  images,  such  pas- 
sionate love  of  nature,  and  aspirings  after  beauty, 
as  none  of  them  would  ever  forget  again.  And 
then,  "  before  evening  laid  its  westering 
shadows  into  gloaming,  he  called  his  students 
around  him,  and  rising  up,  he  shook  his  wild 
locks  among  them,  blessed  them,  and  called 
them  his  children,  and  bade  them  adieu ;"  having 
been  of  more  real  value  to  them  in  that  one 
bright  and  joyous  spring  day's  pleasure,  than 
many  another  teacher  has  been  at  the  end  of  a 
long  life  of  work  and  labour. 

He  was  a  most  eloquent  speaker ;  and  one  of 
those  strong-natured  electric  men,  whose  per- 
sonal influence  is  always  so  great.  When  he 
spoke  it  was  with  a  very  tumult  of  emotion  in 
look,  voice,  word,  and  manner ;  his  frame  qui- 
vered, his  voice  took  every  shade  of  intonation, 
from  rolling  thunder  to  sweetest,  saddest  ten- 
derness ;  his  utterance  was  rapid,  his  features 
full  of  meaning  and  expression;  he  held  his 
class  enthralled,  so  that  you  could  hear  a  pin 
drop ;  and  the  applause  that  followed  some  of 
his  most  magnificent  periods  was  literally  over- 
whelming. And  yet,  with  all  this,  he  maintained 
a  sternness  of  discipline  that  kept  master  and 
students  in  their  due  relations,  and  prevented 
enthusiasm  from  becoming  unruly,  and  love 
from  degenerating  into  familiarity. 

De  Quincey  was  one  of  Mr.  Wilson's  great 
friends  ;  and  in  such  good  sort,  that  once,  when 
he  went  to  spend  an  hour  or  so  one  stormy 
evening  at  Mr.  Wilson's  house  in  Edinburgh, 
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and  was  detained  all  night  on  account  of  the 
weather,  that  detention  lasted  for  the  greater 
part  of  a  year,  so  charmed  was  the  circle  in 
which  he  and  his  host  met  each  other.  And  to 
poor  Hartley  Coleridge,  too,  he  was  always  kind 
and  manly ;  doing  the  best  he  could  for  his  great 
infirmity,  and  trying  to  win  him  over  to  better 
things  by  keeping  up  his  self-respect.  It  was 
quite  characteristic  of  him,  so  strong  and  mas- 
sive as  he  was,  that  he  should  have  so  much 
gentleness  for  the  two  men  who,  of  all  their 
generation,  showed  most  moral  weakness  and 
infirmity  of  purpose.  But  then  he  was  so 
tender  to  all  who  needed  it,  in  the  midst  of  his 
leonine  passion  and  strength  !  His  dogs  were 
his  friends,  the  birds  in  the  bushes  his  de- 
pendents, to  his  children  and  grandchildren  he 
made  himself  a  big  baby  that  he  might  be  on  an 
equality  with  them ;  but  sometimes  rather  a 
dangerous  baby,  too,  as  when  he  found  out  that 
the  right  way  to  carry  a  little  infant  was,  by 
clutching  at  its  clothes  at  the  back,  which 
he  would  do  all  the  way  down  stairs,  then  lay 
it  down  on  the  hearth-rug  in  his  own  room,  and 
forget  all  about  the  beastie  till  reminded  of  it 
by  its  being  missed  in  the  family.  Still,  he 
never  did  any  real  harm ;  no  bird  or  dog  most 
certainly,  and  even  no  baby  came  to  its  death  at 
his  hands ;  and  his  somewhat  original  manner 
of  nnrsing  never  ended  in  a  tragedy,  which 
might  be  accounted  good  luck  as  much  as  any- 
thing else. 

He  was  not  so  careful  with  inanimate  trea- 
sures, and  not  so  lucky.  He  had  a  watch, 
which  he  wound  up  "  irregularly,  by  fits 
and  starts,  thrice  a  day,  perhaps,  or  once  a 
week,  till  it  fell  into  an  intermittent  fever,  grew 
delirious,  and  gave  up  the  ghost ;"  but  he  only 
wanted  that  it  should  go,  and  its  hands  point 
somewhere,  no  matter  where.  Then  lie  had  a 
snuff-box,  a  dozen  snuff-boxes,  and  they  were 
always  being  lost ;  everything  he  had  was  always 
being  lost,  "  even  that  broad-brimmed  hat  of  his 
sometimes  went  amissing ;"  gloves,  letters,  pocket- 
handkerchiefs,  everything  strolled  away  into  the 
dust  and  fishing-flies,  the  litter  and  barley- 
sugar  of  his  den;  and  when  the  hour  of  his 
class  had  come  he  had  often  only  a  half-shaved 
face  and  a  vagrant  wardrobe  to  meet  it.  Another 
of  his  "  ways  "  was  his  loyalty  to  a  tin  can- 
dlestick, and  a  common  tallow  candle  to  be  mani- 
pulated with  snuffers.  That  was  never  allowed 
to  be  removed  from  his  table ;  for  after  he  once 
had  blown  out  the  gas  and  nearly  suffocated  a 
whole  family,  he  would  hear  of  no  modern  im- 
provement in  the  way  of  gas  or  colza  oil,  but 
kept  to  his  tin  candlestick  and  tallow  candle 
as  the  ultimate  perfection  of  the  art  of  illumi- 
nating. His  tin  candlestick  and  an  old  earthen- 
ware inkstand  were  his  chief  treasures,  and  he 
never  lost  sight  of  them. 

But  all  this  pleasant  and  abounding  life  must 
come  to  its  close ;  the  strong  hand  must  be  made 
weak,  the  fiery  heart  cold,  the  rich  fulness  of 
manhood  must  lie  stricken  and  withered,  and  that 
great  and  noble  nature  become  but  a  memory 
and  thiug  of  the  past.  Prom  the  13th  of  October, 


1853,  he  died  to  the  outside  world.  The  veil 
was  drawn  over  that  magnificent  intellect ;  and 
all  those  keen  perceptions  which  had  once  lighted 
up  his  whole  laeing  into  such  loving  sympathy 
with  nature  and  such  grand  revealings  of  thought, 
were  blunted  now  and  lost.  From  October  to 
April  in  the  next  year,  he  lay  in  that  sad  state 
which  often  ends  the  career  of  the  hard  thinker 
and  the  strong  worker ;  and  on  the  third  day 
he  died  to  life,  as  he  had  already  died  to  thought 
and  the  world ;  just  in  the  early  spring  which  he 
had  always  loved  so  much,  and  with  which  some 
of  his  happiest  memories  were  associated.  He 
has  left  none  behind  to  wear  his  mantle.  Of 
a  fuller,  stronger,  firmer  manhood  than  falls 
to  the  lot  of  most  literary  men — with  the 
strength  of  an  athlete,  and  the  naturalness  of 
a  hunter  and  a  savage — with  the  simplicity 
of  a  child,  the  acuteness  of  a  logician,  the 
passion  of  a  poet,  and  the  self-abandonment 
of  a  hero — he  gathered  np  into  himself  the 
characteristics  of  many  men,  and  was  oae 
of  the  few  instances  of  "many-sidedness" 
which  the  world  of  literature  contains.  No 
one  who  knew  him  can  ever  forget  him,  and 
no  one  who  knew  him  could  do  other  than  love 
him.  His  generous,  loving,  impulsive  nature, 
his  eloquence  and  his  delightful  converse,  his 
keen  wit  and  sun-bright  intellect,  his  magni- 
ficent organisation  and  the  thoroughly  healthy 
temperament  of  the  man,  all  made  him  a  king  of 
men — a  lion  in  a  forest  full  of  smaller  beasts — 
the  type  of  power  and  passion,  unequalled  by 
few,  surpassed  by  none. 

In  his  daughter  MAKY,  John  Wilson  has  a 
biographer  who  brings  to  her  work  perceptions 
akin  to  his,  and  a  great  loving  heart  in  no  wise 
degenerate..  .  Flashes  of  the  father's  spirit, 
humour,  and  tenderness,  light  up  the  daughter's 
labour  of  love  and  duty,  and  show  us  glimpses 
of  the  parent  in  the  child. 


A  CLEAR  TITLE  TO  LAND. 

THE  squire  has  a  daughter  to  settle,  and  is 
himself  unsettled  by  the  college  debts  of  his 
first-born.  He  will  mortgage  a  few  acres. 
Cannot  he  do  that  without  being  nearly  wor- 
ried out  of  his  life  by  the  demands  and  in- 
trusive inquiries  of  the  attorney  acting  for 
the  lender?  Why,  the  fellow  has  even  in- 
sinuated that  two  paltry  lost  title-deeds  affect- 
ing a  small  part  of  the  estate  which  were  mis- 
laid some  fifteen  years  ago,  might  have  been 
pawned.  JVly  lord  has  been  adding  to  his  fields, 
and  absorbing  the  possessions  of  the  little  men 
around  him.  Last  year  there  died  an  old  man, 
whose  little  farm  had  been  bought  of  him  fifty 
years  ago,  without  much  asking  how  he  got 
it.  What  need  to  ask  ?  His  family  had  always 
held  it.  But,  at  his  death,  up  started  an  un- 
expected claim.  The  old  man,  when  in  his 
younger  days  he  sold  his  farm,  had  but  a  life 
interest.  His  father's  will,  produced  by  the 
new  claimant,  proved  this  so  completely  to  my 
lord,  that  he  must  either  give  up  possession  or 
buy  the  desired  farm  over  again.  Paying  twice 
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is  the  cheapest  course  he  can  take,  and  so  he 
takes  it.  My  lord  has  resolved,  however,  not 
to  be  twice  bit-ten.  He  will  have  the  owner- 
ship of  his  next  purchases  all  very  carefully 
investigated,  and  trust  that  he  shall  not  fail 
into  the  hands  of  a  "  rectifier  of  wry  law,  who 
will  make  three  to  cure  one  flaw."  He  has  just 
bought  an  estate  for  ten  thousand  pounds. 
Buyers  and  sellers  and  lawyers  frisk  up  and 
down  with  the  titles  like  two  kittens  with  a  ball. 
My  lord  is  now  quite  as  intrusive  a  questioner 
•as  the  lawyer  who  vexed  the  squire.  With 
sixteen  quarterings  in  his  coat,  he  is  taking 
deep  interest  in  a  pedigree  of  barely  one  cen- 
tury's length.  He  calls  for  the  burial  certificate 
of  John  Swigg,  who  died  of  drink  in  St.  Kitt's. 
He  is  anxious  to  see  the  certificates  of  the 
baptisms  and  marriages  of  people  lie  don't 
want  to  know,  and,  after  searching  parish  books, 
Somerset  House  records,  Admiralty  records  from 
the  log-books  of  Noah's  Ark  downwards,  and 
calling  for  all  sorts  of  identifications  of  all  sorts 
of  people,  lauds,  and  things,  gels  documentary 
evidence  that  the  "  satisfaction  of  his  mind  "  has 
added  to  the  price  of  his  purchase  a  per-centage 
that  will  make  the  small  profit  of  his  investment 
smaller  still. 

So  my  lord  says  with  the  squire,  "  Why  can't 
we  treat  land  like  money  ?  or  if  not  so,  why  not 
like  stock  ?  There  is  none  of  this  bother  with 
stock.  The  names  of  the  owners  are  entered 
in  the  government  books ;  and,  when  we  buy,  we 
get  a  printed  paper,  neatly  filled  up  with  the 
names  and  amounts,  instead  of  those  greasy  in- 
comprehensible parchments  one  can  hardly  open, 
cannot  hold  in  one's  hand,  and  that  begin  on  the 
last  sheet,  like  the  Hebrew  that  they  are." 

Let  the  squire  and  my  lord  now  shout  ex- 
ceedingly and  sing  for  joy,  since  toy  Lord  West- 
bury  has  come  to  their  help,  and  established  by 
his  new  act,  which  came  into  operation  in  the 
middle  of  this  last  October,  a  Register  of  Titles 
to  Landed  Estates !  The  revolutionary  Chan- 
cellor has  thrown  himself  with  his  whole  weight 
upon  the  entanglements  in  which  land  and  the 
transfer  of  it  have  been  enmeshed  by  the  scien- 
tific theories  of  bygone  generations  of  lawyers, 
who  have  thriven  on  the  difficulties  of  their 
science. 

"  Why  not  treat  land  as  stock  ?"  says  the  un- 
scientific public.  The,  answer  is  old  enough. 
It  was  given  by  Lord  Macclesfield  one  hundred 
and  forty  years  ago.  "  Some  lands,"  he  said, 
"  are  more  convenient  than  others ;  but  there  is 
no  difference  in  stock."  One  acre  of  Cheapside 
is  more  convenient  than  one  acre  of  Salisbury 
Plain ;  but  one  500^.  of  Patagonia  Loan  Pre- 
ference shares  is  like  any  other  500/.  of  that 
fattening  investment.  But  the  difference  be- 
tween land  and  stock,  great  as  it  is,  is  only 
material  for  some  purposes,  of  which  the  Chan- 
cellor's purpose  is  not  one. 

The  public  makes,  also,  by  its  own  natural 
dealings  with  land,  a  fresh  difficulty  in  the  way 
of  easy  transfer.  We  must  needs  establish 
actual  and  possible  dispositions  of  it  among  our 
children,  and  grandchildren,  and  nephews,  aud 


nieces,  and  brothers,  and  sisters,  in  a  way  that 
makes  the  use  of  conveyances,  short  as  the  little 
printed  transfer  of  stock,  almost  beyond  hope. 
Then  we  add  leasing  powers,  and  charging 
powers,  and  powers  of  giving  portions  to  younger 
children,  and  jointures  to  wives.  All  this  is 
done  so  elegantly  and  easily  that  no  one  thinks 
of  abandoning  the  practice.  Only  declare  that 
your  estate  shall  be  held  to  the  use  that  you 
shall  have  it  for  your  life  ;  then  to  the  use  that 
your  wife  shall  have  her  jointure ;  and  to  the 
use  that  she  shall  have  a  right  of  distress,  &c. 
&c.  &c.  &c.  &c.,  and  the  thing  is  done,  and  all 
through  that  admirable  old  statute  of  Henry  the 
Eighth  for  turning  uses  into  possession,  or  for 
trying  to  find  out  who  are  the  real  owners  of 
any  bit  of  ground.  That  statute  has,  with 
admirable  skill,  been  so  treated  by  judges  aud 
conveyancers  as  to  be  the  chief  means  of  defeat- 
ing its  own  end,  and  concealing  the  real  owner- 
ship. It  was  the  Magna  Charta  of  convey- 
ancers ;  and,  when  the  learned  Sandars,  one  of 
the  fathers  of  conveyancing  whose  life  had  been 
spent  in  studying  and  testing  the  strength  of 
every  line  in  the  conveyancing  web,  was  lying 
on  his  death-bed,  the  equally  learned  Brodie 
came  sadly  in :  "  Sandars  !  Sandars  !"  says  he, 
"they've  repealed  the  Statute  of  Uses!"  Mr. 
Sandars  fell  back  on  his  pillow  and  died.  Has 
the  Chancellor  sufficiently  weighed  the  effect  of 
his  legislation  on  the  Sandarses  of  our  own 
day  ? 

Before  there  were  Sandarses,  there  was, 
indeed,  a  time  when  land  was  dealt  with  as 
easily  as  stock.  The  transfer  took  place  then  in 
the  Earl's  or  Sheriff's  Court,  and  all  that  was 
necessary  was  to  hand  the  piece  of  turf  or  other 
symbol  of  possession  to  the  purchaser,  and 
record  the  fact  in  a  feoffment  or  deed.  There 
was  no  register  then,  nor  was  there  need  of 
one.  Possession  and  ownership  both  went 
together,  aud  until  the  progress  of  cultivation 
induced  owners  to  grant  leases  of  their  lands, 
the  possession  was  the  common  proof  of  entire 
ownership. 

It  is  curious  to  compare  our  modern  deeds 
with  those  of  our  Anglo-Saxon  forefathers.  In 
all  their  principal  requisites,  as  in  the  names  of 
donors  and  donees,  the  consideration,  words  of 
gift,  and  description  of  lands,  the  family  likeness 
is  most  strong.  In  one  particular  they  differ — 
the  old  deeds  do  not  bear  any  seals.  The 
Anglo-Saxons  marked  with  a  cross,  or  signed. 
The  unlettered  Norman  used  a  seal,  which  was 
sometimes  the  hilt  of  his  sword ;  and,  since  that 
time,  a  seal  has  become  one  necessary  part  to  a 
deed.  Bocland  or  Bookland  (the  modern  Buck- 
land)  was  the  name  for  land  held  under  charters 
or  grants  among  our  forefathers ;  but  no  general 
collection  of  any  such  charters,  or  general  de- 
scription of  the  lands  of  the  kingdom  and  their 
owners,  is  to  be  found  until  the  Domesday 
Book  of  the  Conqueror. 

The  only  class  of  lands  that  have  been  always 
registered,  and  are  still  held  by  registry  alone, 
are  copyhold  lands.  The  lord's  steward  in  old 
Saxon  times  had,  among  other  cattle,  thralls  or 
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villains  and  neifs  upon  his  books ;  and,  when 
their  Norman  masters  elevated  the  Saxon  thrall 
and  neif  from  pure  slavery,  and  wrote  them 
down  as  the  tenants-at-will  of  the  patches  ol 
waste  land  on  which  stood  their  wretched  huts 
.  and  gardens,  the  first  register,  and  the  original 
t)f  the  Chancellor's  new  system,  appeared.  Those 
lands  held  by  copy  from  the  court  roll, 
after  long  encroachments  by  the  tenants,  have 
at  last  become  absolutely  their  own,  accord- 
ing to  the  customs  of  the  manors,  and  are 
still  held  by  virtue  of  the  name  of  the  owner 
entered  on  the  register  or  court  rolls  of  the 
manor.  To  apply  this  principle  to  all  other 
land  has  long  been  desired  by  many.  It  was 
strongly  recommended  in  the  Second  Report  of 
the  Real  Property  Commissioners  of  eighteen 
'forty.  The  bill  introduced  on  their  recom- 
mendation was  thrown  out  in  the  Lower  House. 
Precedent  was  not  wanting,  but  it  failed  to  con- 
vince the  House.  Henry  the  Eighth's  registry 
of  all  the  bargains  and  sales  of  land ;  Queen 
Anne's  registry  of  all  dealings  with  laud  in 
Yorkshire  and  Middlesex  ;  the  ancient  system 
of  registration  of  wills;  the  Bedford  Level  lands 
registry;  and  Queen  Victoria's  registry  of  judg- 
ments, all  were  before  the  House ;  but  the  re- 
sistance to  the  bill  was  too  strong.  The  great 
experiment  was  left  untried  till  now.  But 
now,  under  our  new  system,  that  provides  one 
book  of  descriptions  and  places  of  land,  a  second, 
more  interesting,  naming  the  owners  and  per- 
sons interested  in  the  laud,  and  a  third  naming 
the  several  money-lenders  and  others  entitled  to 
"  incumbrances,"  there  will  be  such  a  summary 
kept  of  the  history  of  every  title,  that  a  vendor 
will  no  more  be  vexed  by  questions,  nor  will  a 
purchaser  pay  fifteen  per  cent  beyond  his  pur- 
chase-money, for  the  cost  of  buying.  Nor  will 
such  a  case  again  be  heard  of,  as  that  in  which 
the  expense  of  procuring  attested  copies  of  the 
title-deeds  was  exactly  equal  to  the  selling  price 
of  the  lands  in  question. 

But  what  is  the  new  registration  ?  How  far 
is  it  to  replace  the  old  machinery,  which  it  is  not 
designed  wholly  to  supersede  ?  When  in  the 
registry  one  map  shows  the  length  and  breadth 
of  a  piece  of  land,  while  another  exhibits  the 
family-tree  of  persons  owning  shares  in  and 
drawing  incomes  from  it,  and  a  third  shows  the 
names  and  the  claims  of  those  who  must  be 
bought  off  before  incumbrances  are  cleared ; 
then,  when  the  squire  wishes  to  mortgage,  or 
the  peer  to  buy — lands,  owners,  creditors  and  all, 
are  set  forth  at  once  at  the  land  office.  There 
is  no  more  need  of  inquiries  or  of  costly 
searches.  The  death  of  the  right  Mr.  Smith,  in 
Labrador,  was  proved  to  the  registrar  before 
Mr.  Smith's  successor  was  set  down  as  owner  in 
his  book.  The  deeds  that  carelessness  might 
lose,  or  accident  destroy,  were  perishable; 
the  laud  certificate  has  now  taken  their  place, 
and  printed  copies  may  prove  their  contents. 
For  the  registry  does  not  abolish  deeds,  it  only 
shortens  them.  "  The  general  reader,"  being 
omnivorous,  may,  perhaps,  have  attempted  the 
perusal  of  some  dusty  title-deed.  The  names 


of  parties,  at  the  outset,  have  some  interest 
for  him.  He  remembers  their  names,  and  anti- 
cipates the  story  of  their  dealings  with  each 
other.  But  this  passed,  he  forthwith  enters 
upon  a  long,  wide,  and  dreary  desert  of  written 
lines,  interminable,  dazzling,  and  among  which 
he  cannot  fail  to  lose  his  way  at  least  at  the  end 
of  every  yard-long  sentence.  The  only  oases  in  the 
desert  are  the  mystic  words,  "  &ntt  tofjcreas," 
at  which  the  traveller  may  rest  on  his  way; 
until  his  fate  overtaking  him  at  last,  he  is 
swallowed  up  alive  in  a  great  dust-storm.  This 
will  be  at  "the  recitals,"  hateful  to  the  profane, 
joy  and  solace  of  the  legal  soul.  In  them  is  set 
forth  the  history  of  what  has  been  done  with 
the  paternal  acres  for  the  last  half-century.  The 
births,  marriages,  and  deaths;  the  mortgages, 
settlements,  and  wills ;  all  the  da  capo  of  life 
is  there  repeated  and  recorded.  Henceforth, 
says  our  registrar,  I  will  save  men  out  of  this. 
The  recitals  shall  be  my  book,  your  deeds  shall 
contain  but  the  names  of  parties,  and  the 
mystic  words  of  contract.  Your  deeds  shall  be 
intelligible,  I  will  give  you  printed  copies  of 
them.  Landowners  henceforth,  on  rainy  days, 
reclining  in  their  arm-chairs  in  their  libraries, 
shall  reach  down  from  their  shelves  their 
bound  and  printed  deeds,  and,  with  an  extract 
from  my  book  and  printed  plan  of  their  estate, 
master  what  hitherto  they  could  not  learn — the 
history,  liability,  and  destiny  of  the  land  they 
occupy. 

But  what  assured  faith  may  you  have  in  me, 
the  registrar  ?  Why,  this.  When  any  come  to 
me  and  ask  me  to  take  their  titles  on  my  list,  I 
try  them  as  a  saint  is  tried  before  canonisation. 
They  must  not  only  make  out  a  good  account  of 
their  history,  but  prove  it.  They  must  pro- 
duce their  deeds  to  me  once  for  all.  They 
must  once  for  all  prove  the  births,  and  deaths, 
and  marriages,  and  I  will  certify  the  facts 
hereafter  to  all  purchasers  and  mortgagees. 
Hereby  you  will  save  all  the  expense  of  the  per- 
formance known  as  "verifying  the  abstract," 
which  is  the  usual  accompaniment  of  every 
sale,  and  is  performed  by  a  clerk  of  the  seller's 
attorney,  droning  or  gabbling  over  the  deeds 
abstracted,  to  a  clerk  of  the  purchaser's  attor- 
ney, who,  abstract  in  hand,  follows  and  checks 
the  reader,  or goes  to  sleep. 

If  a  man  can  prove  his  good  title,  I,  the  regis- 
trar, will  put  it  in  niy  good  books.  He  will  then 
be  owner  against  all  the  world.  Jf  he  cannot,  I 
will  bid  him  farewell;  or,  at  his  pleasure,  give 
him  a  ticket  for  the  hospital  of  lame  and  wounded 
titles,  where  he  may  enter  and  remain  till  time 
lias  cured  the  fault.  Once  on  the  list  of  the 
registrar,  no  more  questions  or  searches  will  be 
needed,  no  examination  of  abstract,  no  lengthy 
recitals.  The  history  appears  in  the  registry, 
oook;  the  facts  there  stated  are  indisputable. 
Upon  any  sale  the  description  of  the  land  taken 
Tom  the  Book  I.  is  inserted  in  a  conveyance  deed 
of  five  lines'  length,  and  the  transfer  is  eli'ected. 
No  covenants  are  needed.  The  title  stands  as 
approved  by  the  registrar. 

Thus,   after  ten  centuries,    are   we  coming 
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back  to  something  like  a  primitive  simplicity 
of  manors.  But  if  anybody  wishes  to  know- 
more  than  is  here  set  down  of  the  working 
of  the  Lord  Chancellor's  Land  Transfer  Act, 
and  the  expenses  thereof,  and  to  read  also 
thereon  the  commentaries  of  a  friendly  bar- 
rister, let  him  turn  to  an  edition  of  the  act  just 
published  by  Mr.  Downing  Bruce,  and  whatever 
question  lie  may  wish  to  ask,  there  he  will  find 
clearly,  fully,  and  most  intelligibly  answered. 


SMALL-BEER  CHRONICLES. 

THERE  is  so  much  to  do  in  the  way  of  Regis- 
tering Deaths,  that  I  have  given  up  all  hope  of 
getting  to  either  Births  or  Marriages.  I  had 
intended  to  have  got  on  to  these  at  once,  but 
happening  to  come  in  contact  with  a  friend  of 
great  erudition  in  matters  connected  with  the 
ancient  Drama,  and  this  friend  happening  to  fall 
into  a  lamentation  over  certain  theatrical  defi- 
ciencies of  this  our  day,  it  was  suddenly  borne 
in  upon  my  mind,  and  this  with  the  effect  of  a 
great  shock  and  surprise,  that — The  Legitimate 
Drama  is  Dead ! 

Ancient  friends,  whose  births  were  registered 
when  George  the  Third  was  king,  when  London 
was  lighted  by  means  of  oil,  when  the  sedan- 
chair  yet  oscillated  in  the  streets,  when  the  pig- 
tail yet  vibrated  on  the  coat-collar — you  who 
remember  the  majestic  Kembles,  the  inspired 
Siddons,  the  solemn  Young,  the  melting  O'Neil, 
the  passionate  Keaii — you  who  were  present  at 
O.  P.  riots,  and  who  woke  up  one  morning  to 
hear  that  "  Drury  Lane "  was  burnt  to  the 
ground — draw  near  in  mourning  garments  and 
join,  in  spirit,  in  those  funeral  rites  with  which 
it  becomes  us  to  inter  that  stately  institution — 
The  Drama  of  the  Past !  And  you,  who  re- 
member not  these  things,  but  whose  memories 
can  yet  go  back  to  the  days  of  patent  theatres, 
to  the  time  when  Shakespeare's  plays  were 
acted  by  a  company  so  complete  that  each 
small  part  was  filled  by  one  who  was  a  master 
in  his  way,  when  Touchstone  and  Adam,  as 
well  as  Jacques  and  Rosalind,  stood  before 
you  on  the  stage  to  carry  out,  not  dissipate,  the 
vision  of  your  chamber-reading — you  who  re- 
member Macready,  whose  young  hearts  have 
risen  in  sympathy  when  the  old  king  cursed  his 
•wicked  daughters,  or  when  the  great  Roman  dealt 
so  gently  with  "  the  boy  that  played  the  music" 
— come  you,  too,  and  stand  beside  the  open 
tomb  into  which  we  must  now  commit — to  rise 
no  more — The  Drama  of  our  Youth ! 

Come,  let  us  lay  it  out  on  Ophelia's  bier,  let 
us  compose  its  limbs  in  decent  rest,  let  it  have 
the  "  bringing  home  of  book  and  candle,"  let  us 
deck  it  with  flowers,  and  let  the  "  churlish 
priest,"  with  salmon-coloured  tonsure  and  dirty 
alb,  speak  the  obsequies,  and  perform  "  what 
ceremony  else"  becomes  the  reverend  defunct. 

The  tomb  is  capacious,  and  will  hold  no  end 
of  properties.  In  with  them.  In  with  Hamlet's 
inky  cloak,  and  Yorick's  skull,  and  Ophelia's 
flowers,  and  the  staff  of  Polonius !  In  with 
Othello's  dye-bottle,  and  Roderigo's  purse. 


There  is  room  for  Macbeth's  goblet,  for  the 
round  target  of  Macduff,  for  the  witch's 
caldron,  for  Fleance's  torch.  Room  for  Richard's 
hump,  for  the  nob  upon  his  leg,  and  for  his  hat 
and  feathers.  In  with  them  all.  In  with  Friar 
Laurence's  grey  gown  and  the  Nurse's  crutch, 
and  Juliet's  balcony.  In  with  Falstaff's  stuff- 
ing, with  Titania's  spangles,  and  Bottom's  ass's 
head. 

Nor  are  these  obsequies  complete  unless  we 
give  a  decent  burial,  too,  to  other  more  spiritual 
"  properties"  than  these.  There  are  the  stage 
traditions — shall  they  have  no  share  in  this  great 
ceremony  ?  Shall  they  be  left,  to  haunt  the 
green-room,  to  hover  about  the  half-obliterated 
scenes  of  ancient  Drury  ?  Not  so,  for  worlds. 
Let  us  sing  their  requiem,  and  give  them  decent 
burial,  too.  In  with  them  into  the  tomb  as 
well. 

There  was  lago's  leer,  that  sidelong  glance 
which  proved  him  such  a  shallow  hypocrite,  and 
for  which,  as  well  as  Cassio's  hiccup,  there  is 
plenty  of  room  in  this  yawning  sepulchre. 
There  were  several  distinct  but  established  ways 
of  walking,  too,  for  which  we  have  accommoda- 
tion :  Ophelia's  walk,  looking  back  as  she  re- 
tired up — as  well  known  to  us  all,  as  that  prodi- 
gious hobble  of  Polonius,  or  the  pacing  of 
Richard — as  he  limped  up  and  down  before  the 
float — always  pulling  on  a  gauntlet,  and  scowl- 
ing over  his  shoulder  at  the  gallery.  There  is 
room,  too,  for  the  peculiar  (and  perhaps  aggra- 
vating) tunes  to  which  Ophelia  used  to  sing,  for 
Rosalind's  laugh,  and  (we  are  tumbling  things 
in  as  they  come  to  hand)  for  a  peculiar  pat  on  the 
back  many  times  repeated,  with  which  lago  used 
to  hustle  Roderigo  off  the  stage  when  recom- 
mending him  to  put  money  in  his  purse.  All 
these  old  traditionary  matters,  and  a  hundred 
others,  must  now  be  consigned  to  oblivion,  as 
relics  of  a  bygone  time.  The  Legitimate  Drama 
is  Dead  !  It's  occupation's  gone.  "  Lay  it  in 
the  earth,  and  from  its  fair  and  unpolluted 
flesh  let"  Entertainments,  "  Spring,"  and  Colleen 
Bawns,  and  Peep  o'  Days  attain  a  giant  growth ! 

Enough  of  this  poetical  style.  It  ill  becomes 
a  Chronicler  of  Small-Beer,  and  we  will  drop  it. 

There  is  not — to  my  knowledge — a  single 
theatre  in  London  at  this  present  writing  where 
Shakespeare  is  performed,  except,  perhaps,  at 
Sadler's  Wells,  where  the  Swan  of  Avon  (pro- 
bably for  the  convenience  of  being  near  the 
water  of  the  New  River)  has  resided  long. 
But  soon,  doubtless,  even  Sadler's  Wells  will 
have  given  that  stately  bird  notice  to  quit,  and 
so  it  will  wing  its  flight  away  on  steady  pinions, 
I  know  not  whither.  To  the  colonies,  perhaps. 

For  some  time  it  has  been  thought  need- 
ful to  find  some  excuse  for  playing  Shakespeare. 
If  he  were  acted,  it  was,  so  to  speak,  with  an 
apology.  A  new  actor  has  mastered  the  enor- 
mous difficulty  of  so  learning  a  foreign  tongue 
as  to  speak  its  poetry.  This  novelty  will  carry 
down  Shakespeare  once  again.  Before  this,  it  was 
found  that  an  antiquarian  research  of  no  ordi- 
nary sort  wo'uld  make  the  old  dish  palatable. 
By  making  each  play  a  sort  of  coaimeutary  on 
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Strutt,  by  teaching  costume,  by  instructing  man- 
kind ill  ancient  customs  and  manners  through 
the  medium  of  Shakespeare,  the  plays — ay,  the 
whole  round  of  them  one  after  another — would 
still  again,  and  once  for  all,  go  down  the  public 
throat. 

But  now  there  are  no  more  excuses  left,  and 
so  unless  we  can  act  those  same  dramas  with  a 
company  of  Christy's  Minstrels,  or  persuade 
Lord  Dundreary  to  take  the  part  of  Osric  in 
Hamlet — the  rest  of  the  play  being  cut  down 
to  develop  it — unless  we  can  hit  upon  some 
device  of  this  sort,  it  is  plain  that  the  custom  of 
performing  Shakespeare  must  be  regarded  as  an 
obsolete  habit  of  certain  ancient  Britons,  no 
more  to  be  revived  than  their  stage-coaches,  or 
their  night  watchmen. 

Time  was,  when  there  was  an  established 
round  of  characters  which  every  new  actor  who 
came  out  was  expected  to  appear  in :  Hamlet, 
Othello,  Macbeth,  Richard — and,  Shakespeare 
disposed  of — Sir  Giles  Overreach,  Jaffier,  the 
Stranger.  It  was  a  curriculum  which  the  man 
must  go  through.  The  play-goer — what  play- 
goers there  were  in  those  days  ! — used  to  go  and 
see  them  all.  He  used  to  compare  A.'s  points 
witli  B.'s  points,  and  used  to  pronounce  that 
So-and-So  was  better  than  What's-his-Name  in 
his  manner  of  speaking  such  and  such  a  sen- 
tence. "Do  you  remember" — one  of  these 
Drury  Lane  habitues  would  say — "how  John 
Kemble  used  to  speak  that  line,  'Methinks  I 
see  him  now' — there's  nothing  so  fine  as  that  in 
Kean's  rendering  of  the  part."  Another  would 
prefer  Young,  and  have  ready  a  particular  speech 
of  his,  the  delivery  of  which  no  mortal  could 
hear  without  emotion. 

I  am  rather  sorry — remembering  myself  the 
fag-end  of  this  state  of  theatrical  affairs — 
for  the  youth  of  the  present  day ;  being  con- 
vinced that  they  have  no  enjoyment,  and  cer- 
tainly no  excitement  equal  to  the  joys  of  the 
Legitimate  Drama,  as  seen  from  the  pit.  A  well- 
conditioned  boy  living  in  the  days  of  legitimacy, 
and  going  early  to  the  pit,  was  the  boy  for  my 
money,  and  could  decline  the  verb  "to  enjoy" 
in.  all  its  moods  and  tenses.  You  knew  where 
you  were  in  those  days,  and  what  you  had  to 
expect.  As  you  sat  and  listened  to  the  first 
act,  and  took  in  the  introductory  dialogue  be- 
tween 1st  Gent,  and  2nd  Gent.,  what  rapture 
you  got — independent  of  that  which  you  derived 
from  the  resemblance  of  the  "  Gents."  in  ques- 
tion to  the  character-figures  you  had  been 
painting  and  spangling  under  the  lid  of  your 
desk  at  school — what  a  distinct  rapture  you  got, 
from  the  thought  that  every  word  of  their 
dialogue  was  bringing  the  moment  nearer  when 
the  hero  of  the  night  would  appear,  responsive 
to  the  cue,  "  But  who  comes  here  ?" 

How  you  criticised — if  admiring  may  be  called 
criticising — all  the  hero's  appointments,  and  his 
glorious  stage  costume.  It  was  much  more  ex- 
citing, that  same  costume,  and  certainly  better 
adapted  to  subsequent  tinselling,  than  after  it 
became  so  confoundedly  correct.  To  this  day  I 
prefer  a  short  cloak  and  stage  boots  to  any  other 


dress,  and  would  not  give  twopence  for  Richard 
the  Third  without  his  ringlets.  It  is  miserable 
that  these  things  are  over,  and  sometimes  one 
gets  quite  indignant  about  it,  and  inclined  to 
cry  out  to  this  detestably  enlightened  age, 
"  Dost  thou  think  that  because  thou  art"  well 
informed  "  there  shall  be  no  more"  tights  and 
spangles  ? 

Oh,  1st  and  2nd  Gents. !— oh,  1st,  2nd,  ay, 
and  even  3rd  Murderers ! — oh,  Citzens  of  the 
Forum,  obtuse  Countrymen,  uncorrupted  Pea- 
sants, simple  Shepherdesses  ! — I  loved  ye  all. 
Shall  I  see  you  then  no  more  ? 

All  these  myrmidons  contributed  to  that  pit 
enjoyment  of  which  I  delight  to  think,  and  so 
did  those  profound  critics  of  whom  I  have  spoken 
above,  and  to  whose  strictures  one  used  to  listen 
over  the  back  of  the  bench  when  the  act-drop 
was  down.  Poor  old  Drury !  Going  there,  some 
weeks  since,  with  the  view  of  chronicling  any 
small-beer  that  might  turn  up  in  that  direction, 
I  found  myself  in  an  atmosphere  of  gunpowder 
before  I  knew  where  I  was,  and  presently  a  horse 
came  thundering  over  some  sounding  wooden 

rocks,  and  over  awooden  bridge,  and in  short, 

it  was  too  small  a  tap  for  even  my  chronicling  it. 
But  it  was  piteous  to  think  of  the  Drury  Lane 
of  the  past  and  of  the  present.  As  to  the  future, 
my  chronicle  does  not  extend  to  that. 

But  the  Legitimate  Drama,  properly  so  called, 
comprised  other  and  lighter  matter  than  the 
plays  of  Shakespeare,  Otway,  Massinger,  or 
Kotzebue.  It  is  not  necessary — at  least,  not  in- 
dispensable— to  wear  buskin  and  toga,  and  to 
perform  the  feat  called  "taking  the  stage,"  in 
order  to  be  in  order.  The  five-act  comedies  of 
Colman  and  of  Sheridan,  and  even  those  of 
Oliver  Goldsmith,  objected  to  as  too  farcical  at 
the  time  of  their  production,  belong  fairly  to  the 
Legitimate  Drama,  and  so  do  the  Hunchback  and 
the  Love  Chase  of  more  recent  days.  Is  there 
any  company  that  could  be  got  together  now 
which  would  act  those  plays  as  they  were  acted 
in  days  gone  by  ? 

It  is  not  simply  praising  what  is  past  and 
over  for  the  sake  of  doing  so,  to  say  that  those 
plays  could  not  be  acted  now  as  they  were  for- 
merly. In  all  the  arts  the  power  of  each  succeed- 
ing age  expresses  itself  in  a  different  form  to 
that  in  which  it  was  shown  in  the  preceding  era. 
In  all  the  arts  there  seems  to  be  an  epoch  when 
one  particular  phase  is  developed,  cultivated, 
brought  to  perfection,  and  abandoned ;  its 
reaching  perfection  being  the  inevitable  pre- 
lude to  its  decline  and  abandonment.  Our  busi- 
ness in  this  world,  seems  to  be  more  to  learn  new 
things  than  to  practise  what  we  have  already 
mastered. 

The  day  of  the  Legitimate  Drama  has  been 
a  long  one.  For  more  than  a  hundred  years 
it  lived  and  prospered.  From  the  days  of 
Garrick  to  the  time  when  Farren  left  the  stage, 
what  masters  there  were  of  theatrical  art ! 
What  perfection  was  attained  in  the  period  be- 
tween the  appearance  of  the  first-mentioned  of 
these  heroes  and  the  disappearance  of  the  last. 
It  was  enough.  What  more  could  be  done? 
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What  legitimate  thing  has  not  been  tried  in 
connexion  with  all  those  splendid  plays  that 
come  within  the  category  of  the  Legitimate 
Drama  ?  What  is  left  to  any  man  who  would 
make  an  effect  with  those  plays,  but  to  twist  the 
truth  aside  in  efforts  after  novelty,  to  make  in- 
deed new  points  by  much  straining,  but  points 
that  have  only  newness  to  recommend  them, 
and  which  are  not  borne  out  by  the  common- 
sense  view  of  the  dramatist's  text  ?  All  the 
old  parts  have  been  performed  as  well  as  they 
can  be.  Is  it  encouraging  for  an  actress  of 
ability  to  work  on  in  the  hope,  at  best,  of  being 
one  day  almost  as  good  a  Mrs.  Haller  as  Miss 
O'Neil ;  or  for  an  actor  to  study  and  study  with 
perhaps  the  glorious  prospect  of  hearing  one  day 
"that  some  of  his  points  remind  one  of  the 
performance  of  the  elder  Kean,  only  of  course 
there  is  not  that  force,  that  passion,"  &c.  ? 

No,  people  cannot  work  with,  such  an  end 
in  view  as  that,  and  so  the  talent  of  the  time  is 
urged  in  another  direction,  and  flows  in  a  dif- 
ferent channel. 

Closely  on  the  decline  of  the  Legitimate 
Drama  has  followed  the  full  development  of  the 
Sensation  School.  Its  full  development,  not  its 
origin.  That  must  date  very  much  further  back. 
For  not  to  mention  such  sensation  elements  as 
were  allowed  in  the  most  legitimate  plays — and 
it  must  be  owned  that  the  sleep-walking  of 
Lady  Macbeth,  the  closet  scene  in  Hamlet,  and 
some  few  others,  were  rather  of  a  sensational 
character — without  mentioning  this  union  of 
the  two  schools,  so  to  speak,  there  are  other 
instances  of  sensation  which  may  be  adduced, 
bearing  a  date  long  anterior  to  the  time  when 
the  term,  in  its  present  sense,  was  first  intro- 
duced into  our  dictionary.  While  yet  the 
Legitimate  Drama  was  in  full  swing;  while 
one  set  of  audiences  were  sitting  on  the  Drury 
benches,  admiring  the  actor  who  stirred  their 
very  hearts  within  them,  and  the  man  who 
had  purged  the  theatre  of  the  abominations 
which  had  formerly  disgraced  it — while  Ma- 
cready  was  delighting  one  audience  at  Drury 
Lane,  and  another  was  revelling  in  brilliant 
repartee,  humour,  powder,  patches,  and  Sheri- 
dan, at  the  Haymarket — it  must  never  be  for- 
gotten that  in  the  old  Adelphi,  dirty,  un- 
comfortable, and  popular,  sensation  dramas  were 
being  performed  nightly  to  overflowing  audiences. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  anything 
more  sensational  than  one  of  those  old  A"delphi 
melodramas,  such  as  Victorine,  or  the  Wreck 
Ashore.  There  was  a  sensation-scene  in  that 
last  play,  where  the  two  women  were  left  alone 
in  the  cottage,  and  the  vagabond,  seen  for  a 
moment  by  the  flash  of  the  lightning  at  the 
window,  began  working  at  the  latch ;  that  was 
as  full  of  sensation  as  the  dramatist  could  make 
it.  That  new  white  latch  working  up  and  down 
will  be  forgotten  by  no  one  who  has  once  seen 
it.  It  was  wonderful. 

Why  should  we  not  have  sensation  scenes  ? 
To  look  on  at  one,  is  to  be  present  at  a 
transaction  of  the  extremest  and  most  ab- 
sorbing interest.  You  look  on  while  certain 


individuals,  in  whose  fortunes  you  have  been 
gradually  interested,  more  or  less,  pass  through 
dangers  of  the  most  appalling  kind,  and  are 
rescued  at  the  eleventh  hour  and  the  fifty-ninth 
minute  in  some  totally  novel  and  unexpected 
manner.  This  you  look  on  at,  all  the  time  with 
a  sub-current  of  thought  somewhere  in  your 
mind,  which  tells  you,  first,  that  it  is  not  real, 
and,  secondly,  that  it  will  be  sure  to  come  right, 
and  so  you  are  kept  from  any  undue  misery,  and 
from  any  real  apprehension  about  the  fate  of  the 
personages  over  whom  the  sword  of  Damocles  is 
hanging. 

To  trace  the  origin  of  the  Sensation  Drama 
would  be  no  very  difficult  matter,  if  a  man  chose 
to  set  about  it.  The  first  germ  of  it  is  to  be 
found  in  the  highest  of  all  dramatic  schools. 
That  germ  has  been  continually  tended  and  culti- 
vated in  succeeding  ages,  till  the  time  came  when 
that  wondrous  school  of  French  playwrights  ap- 
peared, and  taking  the  powerful  young  shoot  in 
hand,  developed  it  with  infinite  skill  and  culture, 
lopping  and  pruning  it  at  the  same  time  with 
considerable  self-denial  and  discreetness.  But 
lopped  and  pruned  as  it  was,  it  certainly  showed, 
and  showed  to  immense  advantage  too,  in  the 
French  drama  at  its  best  period. 

How  many  years  ago  was  it  that  a  certain 
French  company  came  over  to  this  town,  and 
getting  possession  of  the  Theatre  Royal,  Drury 
Lane,  announced  for  representation  a  dramatised 
version  of  Monte-Cristo,  which  was  to  take  two 
nights  in  the  acting  ?  In  the  middle  of  that 
play — that  is  to  say,  at  the  end  of  the  first 
night's  performance — there  was  a  sensation- 
scene,  the  exciting  nature  of  which  could  hardly 
be  surpassed.  In  front  of  the  stage  was  a 
sort  of  quay,  bounded  on  the  side  furthest  from 
the  audience  by  a  dwarf  wall.  Beyond  this,  was 
the  sea,  and  at  one  side  was  seen  a  great  high 
promontory  of  rock  with  some  of  the  fortifica- 
tions of  the  Chateau  d'lf  cresting  it.  The  story 
is  known  to  everybody,  of  the  prisoner  sup- 
posed to  be  dead,  sewn  up  in  the  sack,  and 
thrown  into  the  sea.  The  sack  with  its  con- 
tents was  carried  across  the  stage  by  the  two 
jailers,  and  slowly  and  laboriously  taken  to  the 
top  of  the  rock.  Once,  twice,  it  was  swung, 
backwards  and  forwards  between  them,  and 
then,  from  that  great  height,  down  it  went  into 
the  abyss  below.  The  jailers  retired,  and  then, 
after  a  long  and  terrible  pause,  two  hands  ap- 
peared grasping  and  clutching  the  coping-stone 
of  the  dwarf  wall  that  edged  the  quay.  This 
was  all.  You  saw  the  two  hands,  you  knew 
that  the  man  was  safe,  and  the  curtain  went 
down.  Surely  this  was  a  sensation-scene.  Yet 
it  must  be  twelve  or  fifteen  years  since  I  saw  it. 

This  plant  which  the  French  playwriters  cul- 
tivated with  such  care  and  pruned  so  judi- 
ciously, has  now,  perhaps,  run  a  little  wild.  This, 
which  the  great  authorities  looked  upon  as  only 
one  element  in  the  composition  of  a  drama,  is 
now,  perhaps,  too  much  regarded  as  the  only 
tiling  to  be  thought  of.  This  is  all.  Perhaps, 
it  may  be  urged,  that  there  is  something  of 
monotony  in  the  prevalent  ideas  of  our  modern 
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dramatists  as  to  the  way  of  constructing  one  of 
their  sensation-scenes.  Perhaps,  it  may  _  be 
thought  that  it  is  too  much  done  by  recipe, 
and  that  the  resources  of  moonlight,  and  water, 
and  cavern,  and  gunpowder,  are  too  freely  and 
unvaryingly  drawn  upon.  Perhaps  they  are; 
but,  after  all,  it  must  be  owned  that  all  these  are 
very  delightful  things.  A  high  bridge,  and  a 
rav'ine  and  a  powerful  moonlight,  and  a  rescue, 
are  all  excellent  things  in  their  way— and  as  to 
monotony — why  the  drama  of  sensation,  is  but 
in  its  infancy.  We  don't  know  what  may  be  in 
store  for  us.  Where  we  now  get  only  pink- 
nosed  horses  and  cascades  of  muslin,  we  may 
have  some  day  locomotives  fizzing  about  on 
the  boards,  and  balloons  going  up,  up,  up,  into 

the  carpenter's  shop  over  the  stage.  We 

must  not  be  impatient,  we  must  be  satisfied 
with  electric  lights,  and  graves  yawning  for  vic- 
tims, and  sweet  effects  of  moonlight,  for  the 
present,  and  in  due  time  we  shall  have  such 
thrilling  novelties,  as  will  throw  all  those  small 
devices  quite  into  the  shade. 

I  take  it  that  the  wisest  thing  to  do  is  to 
adapt  your  tastes  to  the  enjoyments  of  your  day, 
and  to  cultivate  a  liking  for  the  new  pleasures  :  it 
being  tolerably  certain  that,  grumble  as  you  may, 
you  M'ill  never  get  the  old  pleasures  back  again. 
The  Legitimate  Drama  has  had  its  day,  a  fine  day, 
and  a  long  day.  Those  who  saw  that  day  in  its 
prime,  in  its  decline,  in  its  twilight,  have  had  a 
great  pleasure.  It  is  done  with.  There  are 
those  who  in  like  manner  have  had  great  plea- 
sure and  delight  out  of  the  old  system  of  tra- 
velling, by  stage-coach,  or  by  diligence.  Those 
pleasures,  too,  are  at  an  end.  It  is  of  no  use 
lamenting,  we  must  sit  in  the  railway  compart- 
ment and  congratulate  ourselves  on  the  thought 
of  getting  to  Edinburgh  or  Paris  in  twelve 
hours ;  and  we  must  sit  also  in  our  place  at 
the  theatre,  and  congratulate  ourselves  on  the 
immense  ingenuity  and"  skill  which  has  arranged 
those  wonderful  effects  of  bridge,  and  moonlight, 
and  water,  of  peril,  of  escape,  and  retribution, 
which  cause  the  cold  water  to  trickle  down  our 
spines  as  we  look  and  listen. 

And  other  causes  we  have,  in  connexion  with 
this  matter,  for  some  degree  of  self-gratulatiou. 
TheLegitimateDrama  was,  no  doubt,  very  noble, 
and  grand,  and  imposing,  and  the  illegitimate  is, 
doubtless,  but  its  unworthy  descendant.  Still 
there  were  some  trying  things  connected  with 
legitimacy  from  which  we  are  now  tolerably 
free.  I  wonder  how  the  most  ardent  lover  of 
the  "  legitimate"  would  like  to  sit  by,  while  the 
original  play  of  Richard  the  Third  was  acted 
through  from  beginning  to  end  ?  I  wonder 
what  such  a  one  used  to  feel  when  the  heavy 
uncle  of  comedy  used  to  bring  two  chairs 
down  "  to  the  front,"  and  seating  his  niece  on 
one  of  them,  and  himself  taking  the  other, 
began :  "  It  is  now  some  twenty  years  since 
your  lamented  father,  then  in  his  youthful  prime, 
confided  you,  a  tender  and  helpless  infant,  to  my 
charge."  As  I  write  these  words,  I  actually 
shudder  at  the  thought  of  what  those  two  chairs 
have  cost  me  in  different  ways  and  at  different 


times.  What  a  sensation  it  is  when  the  act-drop 
goes  up,  or  a  carpenter's  scene  is  drawn  aside, 
and  a  spacious  apartment  is  disclosed  with  those 
two  chairs  staring  one  in  the  face  !  Sometimes, 
and  especially  in  the  first  of  these  cases,  they 
proclaim  themselves  candidly,  being  arranged 
openly  in  front  of  the  float,  while  sometimes 
they  are  placed  at  right  angles,  and  require  to 
be  wheeled  round  before  they  can  be  used  for 
the  deadly  purpose  for  which  they  are  needed. 
In  both  these  cases  the  tico  chairs  are  of  a  heavy 
and  ponderous  build,  have  capacious  arms  to 
them,  are  stuffed,  and  covered  with  velvet.  These 
are  the  two  chairs  candid.  They  are  infinitely 
easier  to  endure,  than  the  two  chairs  deceit- 
ful. These  last  are  ranged  against  the  wall  at 
the  back ;  they  are  of  a  light  make  in  order  that, 
they  may  be  easily  dragged  forward,  and  they 
never  appear  in  their  places  against  that  back 
scene  without  your  feeling  perfectly  certain — if 
you  are  an  experienced  playgoer — that,  sooner 
or  later,  those  terrible  words,  "it  is  now  twenty 
years,"  are  coming  into  play.  It  may  be  that 
some  scene  of  real  interest  takes  place  in  that 
spacious  apartment.  It  may  even  appear  that 
there  is  no  explanation  wanted,  no  explanation 
possible.  It  does  not  matter — there  are  the  two 
chairs,  and  it  will  come. 

And  so  it  always  proves.  The  interesting 
scene  comes  to  an  end,  the  brilliant  piece  of 
acting  is  over,  but,  alas  !  the  scene  remains  un- 
changed, and  presently  the  actors  with  whom 
you  sympathised  make  their  exit ;  there  is  a 
short  pause,  and  then  on  come  that  persecuted 
niece  and  that  dreary  uncle,  and  in  no  time  at 
all  the  old  miscreant  is  seen  retiring  up  in 
search  of  the  two  chairs ;  he  drags  them  down 
to  the  front,  and you  are  in  for  it. 

Let  us  hope  that  we  have  done  with  the  two 
chairs  and  explanatory  uncles.  If  the  sensation 
school  will  only  rid  us  of  them,  it  may  do  its 
worst  in  other  respects,  and  welcome. 

One  or  two  other  ancient  institutions  of  a 
dramatic  kind  there  are  which  somehow  seem 
to  jar  a  little  with  one's  present-day  feelings, 
and  which  may,  perhaps,  some  day  be  got  rid  of 
to  one's  joy  and  relief.  The  stage  party,  or 
ball,  is  one  of  these.  It  lasts  about  ten  minutes, 
and  the  guests  go  through  all  sorts  of  rows  and 
quarrels  and  explanations,  without  in  the  least 
astonishing  those  other  guests  who  walk  up  and 
down  the  gilded  corridor  at  the  back  of  the 
stage.  I  wonder  if  the  time  will  come  when  we 
shall  have  no  more  of  these  brilliant  reunions, 
and  when  our  dramatists  will  begin  to  perceive 
that  in  ordinary  life  it  is  by  no  means  a  common 
occurrence  for  long  and  passionate  discourses  to 
be  delivered,  and  for  violent  discussions,  disin- 
heritiugs,  cursings,  blessings,  and  the  like  noisy 
proceedings,  to  come  off  in  the  gilded  saloons 
of  the  British  aristocracy  ? 

I  wonder,  too,  if  we  shall  ever  finally  and 
permanently  get  rid  of  the  dressing-gown— 
the  old-established  embroidered  dressing-gown, 
which  has  held  its  place  so  long  at  our  stage 
breakfast-tables  ?  It  is  essential  to  our  enjoy- 
ment of  the  Legitimate  Drama  that  we  should 
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believe  that  it  is  the  custom  of  the  British 
nobleman  to  saunter  down  to  breakfast,  in  a 
society  of  ladies,  clad  in  a  gorgeous  Eastern 
robe-de-chambre,  of  which  he  gracefully  swings 
and  twirls  the  tassels  as  he  engages  in  light  and 
elegant  badinage.  Yet,  how  can  we  believe 
this? 

I  wonder — but  no,  it's  impossible— if  any  new 
limits  will  ever  be  assigned  to  that  custom  of 
soliloquising,  which  is  certainly  an  integral  ele- 
ment in  the  "  legitimate."  Those  long  and 
highly-finished  monologues,  with  which  we  are 
all  so  well  acquainted,  are  an  awful  trial.  So- 
liloquy is  usually  resorted  to  by  some  individual 
who  is  in  a  decided  "  fix,"  and  this  is  tolerably 
true  to  nature.  .  But  oh,  how  different  is  the 
soliloquy  of  ordinary  life  from  the  soliloquy  with 
which  we  are  familiar  on  the  stage  !  When  a  gen- 
tleman is  really  "  up  a  tree,"  his  soliloquy  is  gene- 
rally conducted  something  in  this  fashion :  He 
flops  down  on  a  chair,  stretches  his  legs  quite 
straight  out  in  front  of  him,  digs  his  hands  down 
into  the  pockets  of  his  unspeakables,  and  with 
his  head  thrust  rather  forward,  stares  with  might 
and  main  at  the  fire  in  the  grate.  After  the  lapse 
of  about  five  minutes  he  gives  a  kind  of  grunt, 
which  in  literature  we  can  only  express  very  in- 
adequately by  the  word  "humph."  In  five 
minutes  more,  he  will  probably  change  the  posi- 
tion of  his  legs,  and  mutter,  "  Confound  the 
thing !"  or  "  Infernal  fellow !"  He  will  then — if 
the  soliloquy  be  a  very  long  one — sit  perfectly 
still  for  an  additional  five  minutes,  at  the  expira- 
tion of  which  time  he  will  jump  up  very  sud- 
denly, and  saying,  "Well,  there's  no  help  for 
it,"  will  make  his  exit  by  door  in  wall  of  dining- 
room.  This  is  the  soliloquy  of  real  life. 

The  "  aside"  system  again. — It  would  be  a 
soothing  and  comforting  thing  to  the  feelings,  if 
that  could  in  some  way  be  a  little  mitigated.  It 
is  altogether  legitimate,  but  still  one  does  some- 
times find  it  a  little  trying  when  an  evil-doer 
conveys  to  you  a  piece  of  information  which  you, 
seated  at  the  back  of  the  dress-circle,  are  to  hear 
quite  distinctly,  while  the  victim  concerning 
whom  the  words  are  spoken  stands  only  two  yards 
off  and  hears  not  a  sound.  When  VICTIM 
stands  at  the  foot  of  the  stage  meditating,  and 
VILLAIN,  just  before  making  his  exit  at  the  back, 
turns  round  and  says,  in  a  voice  of  thunder,  "  1 
will  make  him  my  tool,  look  ye ;  I'll  drain  him 
dry  as  hay ;  I'll  suck  the  goodness  of  the  fruit, 
and  fling  the  useless  rrrrrhind  upon  the  dung- 
hill to  rot" — it  is  almost  trespassing  too  much 
on  your  credulity  to  tell  you  that  the  subject  of 
these  unpleasant  remarks  does  not  hear  them, 
when  they  actually  come  to  you  in  a  distant  part 
of  the  building,  over  the  very  top  of  his  luckless 
head.  And  the  benevolent  asides  are  quite  as  bad. 
When  the  aged  guardian,  with  his  wild  but  good- 
hearted  nephew  two  yards  away  from  where  lie 
stands,  informs  the  gallery  in  a  stentorian  voice 
that  he  "  pretends  to  be  angry"  with  the  said 
nephew,  "  but  that  he  loves  the  young  dog  all 
the  time,  and  will  leave  him  every  penny  he  pos- 
sesses"— when  this  happens,  it  is  a  rather  strong 
affront  to  one's  understanding  to  pretend  that 


the  "  young  dog"  is  perfectly  unconscious  of  his 
uncle's  benevolent  intentions. 

Disguises  again  !  Bless  my  heart  alive  what 
a  noodle  the  Legitimate  Drama  takes  one  for,  in 
connexion  with  disguises  !  A  gentleman  with 
whose  figure,  gestures,  and  voice,  all  the  cha- 
racters of  the  drama  are  supposed  to  be  per- 
fectly familiar,  has  only  to  pull  his  sombrero 
over  his  eyes,  and  to  put  on  a  cloak,  and  lo ! 
he  can  be  present  at  conferences,  at  junketings, 
wherever  he  is  not  wanted ;  can  listen  to,  nay, 
even  engage  in,  conversations  concerning  him- 
self; and  when  he  lias  been  sufficiently  abused, 
can  fling  aside  his  cloak  and  exclaim  with  simple 
dignity,  "  I  am  Sir  Jasper  Sniggletop,  himself." 
Oh  dear,  dear  me,  if  a  limp  wide-awake  and  an 
Inverness  cape  were  such  effective  disguises  as 
that,  I  would  mingle  with  the  giddy  herd  of  my 
acquaintances  before  I  was  a  day  older,  and 
when  they  had  committed  themselves  irrevocably 
on  the  subject  of  this  very  series  of  papers,  I 
would  fling  aside  my  Inverness,  and  exclaim, 
with  a  slap  on  my  breast,  "I" am  the  SMALL- 
BEER  CHRONICLER  !" 
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"  CHANGE  carriages  here,  gentlemen,  on  ac- 
count of  the  Russian  frontier.  Every  one  de- 
scends. Pardon,  gnadiger  Herr,  but  you  must 
remove  your  effects,  for  the  visite  de  douane." 
Thus,  the  civil  Prussian  guard  of  the  train. 

Out  we  got  accordingly.  There  were  a  good 
many  passengers,  mostly  Germans  or  German 
Jews,  somehow  connected  with  the  trade  in 
corn,  feathers,  tallow,  Riga  hemp,  and  Metnel 
timber ;  for  the  station  was  Eydtkuhnen,  on  the 
Eastern  Railroad.  The  flat-capped  porters  laid 
violent  hands  upon  the  luggage,  and  we  all  went 
through  the  Prussian  bureau  and  across  to  that 
over  which  was  painted  the  black  eagle  of  Russia, 
and  through  the  dim  glass  of  whose  windows 
appeared  the  green  uniforms  and  glistening 
pewter  medals  of  the  Russian  frontier  guard. 
For  myself,  I  felt  slightly  nervous,  as  an 
Englishman  often  does  when  he  first  enters  the 
Czar's  dominions,  and  when  all  the  stories  he  has 
ever  heard  of  prison,  knout,  and  Siberia,  come 
crowding  on  his  mind.  But  I  put  a  good  face 
upon  it,  and  walked  into  the  custom-house  along 
with  the  rest,  carrying  my  railway  rugs  over  one 
arm,  and  in  the  other  hand  the  small  but  weighty 
portmanteau  which  I  had  received  especial  in- 
structions never  to  trust  out  of  my  sight. 

This  was  my  first  northern  journey,  and  it  was 
undertaken  chiefly,  though  not  entirely,  on  ac- 
count of  business.  I  was  not,  strictly  speaking, 
a  business  man,  being,  in  fact,  a  sleeping  part- 
ner in  the  old-established  house  of  Hutchmere, 
Lowndes,  and  Co.,  bankers,  of  Lothbury, London, 
E.G.  Old  Mr.  Hutchmere  and  a  deceased  uncle 
of  mine  had  been  first-cousins,  and  the  latter 
had  bequeathed  to  me  the  small  interest  he 
possessed  in  the  firm.  The  share  of  the  profits 
thus  accruing  to  me  was  enough  to  defray  my 
expenses  during  the  years  I  had  spent  in  quali- 
fying myself  for  practice  at  the  bar,  and  in  wait- 
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ing  till  the  attorneys  should  find  me  out.  They 
had  not  found  me  out  yet,  and  I  had  plenty  of 
spare  time.  This  circumstance  probably  induced 
ray  senior  partners  to  fix  their  eyes  upon  me,  when 
a  trustworthy  messenger  was  required  to  convey 
a  large  sum  of  money  to  a  correspondent  in 
Russia. 

As  Mr.  Lowndes,  who  managed  most  of  the 
affairs  of  the  house  since  Mr.  Hutchmere  had 
grown  so  very  old  and  frail,  confidentially 
informed  me,  we  had  been  long  on  terms  of 
business  intimacy  with  one  of  the  oldest  and 
most  respected  of  the  English  firms  in  St. 
Petersburg:  that  of  Druce,  Gray,  and  Druce, 
in  the  tallow  trade,  whose  signature  was 
known  and  honoured  on  every  exchange  in 
Europe.  But  Druce,  Gray,  and  Druce,  who  were 
truly  reported  to  have  amassed  great  wealth  in 
forty  years'  experience  of  the  gainful  Russian 
traffic,  had  imprudently  invested  in  other  securi- 
ties than  tallow.  They  had  lent  great  sums  to 
the  half-ruined  Russian  nobility,  sums  duly  se- 
cured on  mortgage  of  their  estates  ;  but  the 
estates  were  now  of  little  more  than  nominal 
value,  since  the  proprietors  had  neither  serfs 
nor  tenants,  neither  rent  nor  obrok.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  partial  collapse  of  the  social  sys- 
tem, the  St.  Petersburg  firm  that  I  have  spoken 
of,  found  itself  sorely  straitened,  and  bank- 
ruptcy began  to  threaten  the  long-prosperous 
establishment.  In  this  emergency,  our  house 
was  applied  to  for  aid,  and  we  agreed  to  come 
to  the  rescue,  on  condition  that  valuable  secu- 
rities, for  the  realisation  of  which  we  could 
afford  to  wait,  should  be  lodged  in  our  hands. 
These  securities  were  transmitted  to  London, 
and  but  one  thing  remained — to  forward  the 
money  urgently  needed. 

This,  however,  was  not  easy.  Under  ordi- 
nary circumstances,  a  draft  on  a  St.  Petersburg 
bank,  or  a  parcel  of  bills  of  exchange,  would 
have  answered  the  purpose ;  but  not  then.  The 
credit  of  a  commercial  house  is  as  delicate  a 
thing  as  the  white  coat  of  the  ermine,  and  as 
easily  tarnished ;  and  Druce,  Gray,  and  Druce 
had  stipulated  that  every  conceivable  precaution 
should  be  taken  to  keep  the  affair  a  profound 
secret.  They  had  weightier  reasons  for  this 
mercantile  prudery  than  mere  pride  ;  they  knew 
too  well  that  while  their  capital  was  chiefly  locked 
up  in  mortgages  upon  the  unproductive  lands  of 
insolvent  barons  and  princes,  their  sound  credit 
and  good  name  could  alone  keep  them  afloat,  and 
that  the  lightest  whisper  might  occasion  a  panic 
among  their  creditors,andoverwhelm  them.  Time, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  money :  it  was  more  than 
money,  it  was  salvation. 

"  Now,  clerks,"  observed  Mr.  Lowndes,  as  we 
talked  the  matter  over,  after  dinner,  at  his  house 
at  Wimbledon,  "  clerks  are  given  to  tattle :  that 
is,  the  younger  clerks  are.  The  cashier  is  discre- 
tion itself,  but  of  course  he  can't  be  spared,  and 
Mr.  Rogers,  who  is  as  close  as  wax,  cannot  be 
spared  either.  My  going  is  of  course  out  of  the 
question ;  too  many  irons  in  the  fire  to  leave  the 
City  for  a  day  -.  so,  unless  you,  my  dear  Bain- 
bridge,  will  oblige  us " 


I  was  startled,  and  at  first  refused  to  go ;  but 
Mr.  Lowndes  had  made  a  hit  in  reminding  me  of 
my  character  of  habitual  wayfarer  on  the  Con- 
tinent. 

"  I  have  never  been  to  Russia,"  I  said,  irre- 
solutely. 

"  So  much  the  more  reason  for  going  now," 
returned  Lowndes,  refilling  my  glass ;  and  the 
bargain  was  speedily  clenched.  It  was  agreed 
that  Ishould  visit  Moscow  and  Novgorod,  as  well 
as  St.  Petersburg,  and,  in  fact,  "  do"  Northern 
Russia  in  the  course  of  a  six  weeks'  visit,  with- 
out the  cost  of  a  shilling  to  myself. 

Thus  it  fell  out  that  I  found  myself  on  the 
Russo-Prussian  frontier,  on  a  grey  and  moist 
afternoon  in  autumn,  bound  for  St.  Petersburg. 

I  found  the  custom-house  officials  at  Eydt- 
kuhnen  much  less  troublesome  than  I  had  ex- 
pected. Some  of  the  Jewish  passengers,  to  be 
sure,  appeared  to  undergo  an  endless  round  of 
formalities,  but  in  my  case  there  was  little  to 
complain  of.  My  passport  was  perfectly  en 
regie,  duly  emblazoned  with  the  British  arms, 
and  stamped  with  red  and  black  eagles  in 
every  absurd  attitude — to  say  nothing  of  the 
Belgian  lion  thereon  imprinted  at  Ostend — I 
was  pleased  to  escape  the  worry  which  their 
own  parsimony  inflicted  on  some  of  my  more 
needy  or  stingy  fellow-travellers;  for  I  bribed 
freely. 

In  the  first-class  carriage  of  the  Russian  train 
I  had  no  companion  to  Kowno ;  but  there,  a 
entleman  got  in.  He  was  a  well-dressed  well- 
looking  man  of  thirty-five:  dark,  wiry,  and  active, 
with  lively  hazel  eyes  and  superb  teeth.  With 
him  he  brought  a  heap  of  fur  coats  and  pelisses, 
as  well  as  a  portmanteau  closely  resembling 
that  which  I  kept  under  my  feet,  and  which 
contained,  in  gold  and  notes,  the  large  sum  to 
be  advanced  by  our  house  to  the  firm  of  Druce, 
Gray,  and  Druce.  The  new  arrival  took  off 
his  hat  on  getting  into  the  carriage,  according 
to  the.  polite  fashion  abroad,  and,  as  he  settled 
himself  in  his  seat,  eyed  me  with  a  quick  side- 
long glance  that  seemed  to  take  my  measure  in 
a  moment. 

We  were  soon  engaged  in  conversation,  our  talk 
beginning  in  French,  and  gliding  imperceptibly 
into  English.  My  new  acquaintance  spoke  both 
languages  with  perfect  fluency,  and  with  no  per- 
ceptibly foreign  accent.  He  was  very  chatty 
and  agreeable,  full  of  anecdote  and  information, 
and  told  me  as  much  about  the  country  and 
people  of  the  district  we  were  traversing,  as  if 
his  life  had  been  spent  in  the  neighbourhood.  I 
set  him  down  inwardly  for  a  Russian  nobleman, 
till  by  some  chance  remark  he  changed  the  cur- 
rent of  my  ideas,  and  he  afterwards  frankly 
owned  that  he  was  a  Dutch  engineer,  and  named 
Van  Marum. 

I  presently  gathered  from  M.  Van  Marum's 
discourse  that  he  was  in  the  employ,  for  the 
time  being,  of  the  imperial  government,  and 
was  preparing  estimates  for  an  extensive  system 
of  drainage  and  embankment  to  be  carried  into 
effect  on  the  crown  estates.  I  was  equally 
communicative :  not  that  I  thought  it  prudent 
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to  dilate,  in  conversation  with  a  stranger,  upou 
the  considerable  sum  of  which  I  was  the  bearer; 
but  I  mentioned  that  business  of  unusual  im- 
portance had  prompted  my  journey,  and  men- 
tioned the  name  of  the  firm  to  which  I  was 
accredited. 

"  You  don't  say  so,  my  dear  sir,"  exclaimed 
the  Dutchman;  "Druce  and  Co.,  of  Nevskoi 
Prospekt,  and  the  Admiralty  Quay  !  In  that 
case,  permit  me  to  congratulate  you  in  advance, 
upon  the  brilliant  reception  that  awaits  you. 
The  hospitality  of  that  great  house  is  splendid — 
sumptuous.  Here  is  Wilua.  What  on  earth 
is  the  matter  ?" 

M.  Van  Marum  might  well  ask  !  The  train 
had  just  stopped  with  a  jarring  jolt,  the  brakes 
were  giving  out  a  grating  noise,  the  steam-pipe 
had  begun  to  utter  its  angry  roar  of  impatience, 
and  thump !  thump !  went  the  buffers  of  the 
carriages  together,  as  we  came  to  an  abrupt  halt. 
On  our  right  appeared  the  town  of  Wilna,  with 
its  grey  roofs,  and  the  domes  of  the  numerous 
churches  sheathed  in  polished  metal,  bronzed 
and  gilt,  or  blazing  with  green  and  vermilion, 
under  the  watery  rays  of  the  setting  suu.  But 
we  had  stopped  just  outside  the  station,  whence 
came  hollow  and  prolonged  noises  ;  the  guards 
ran  up  and  down  as  fast  as  their  lengthy  serge 
coats  permitted,  and  the  little  bell  of  the  tele- 
graph gave  out  its  shrill  tinkle  incessantly. 

'•"  Some  accident  ?"  I  said,  jumping  up  to 
look  out  of  the  window.  I  took  a  long  look, 
but  could  not  exactly  make  out  the  cause  of  our 
detention.  Something  was  in  the  way,  something 
that  blocked  up  the  rails,  but  why  it  was  not 
shunted  off  to  make  room  for  our  progress,  I 
could  not  conjecture. 

"  It  looks  like  a  line  of  bullock-cars,"  said  I, 
resuming  my  seat. 

My  companion  thrust  his  head  out  of  the 
window,  saying,  "Not  so,  my  dear  Monsieur 
Bainbridge.  Those  are  the  carriages  that  sol- 
diers travel  in.  The  government  must  be  for- 
wardingtroops  in  haste  along  the  railroad.  Some- 
thing must  have  happened  in  the  south." 

And  so  it  proved.  A  strong  force  of  troops 
was  being  sent  to  the  south  and  west,  to  repress 
some  threatened  outbreak  among  the  Polish 
peasants  or  Russian  serfs,  and  the  authorities 
had  pressed  all  the  staff  and  rolling  stock  of  the 
line  into  their  service.  The  rails  from  Wilna  to 
St.  Petersburg  -were  dotted  with  waggon-trains 
loaded  with  men,  horses,  stores,  and  artillery. 
Por  forty-eight  hours  there  was  no  hope  that 
the  regular  passenger  traffic  could  go  on,  and 
it  was  compulsory  that  we  should  stop  at  Wilna, 
where  the  guard  assured  us  we  should  find  accom- 
modation worthy  of  even  such  distinguished  per- 
sonages as  ourselves.  There  was  no  help  for  it. 

"  Come  along,  Mr.  Bainbridge,"  said  my  new 
friend ;  "  I  know  Wilna  well.  There  is  but  one 
inn  above  the  rank  of  tavern,  and  if  we  do  not 
make  haste  it  will  be  filled  up  by  these  Hebrew 
brokers,  whom  you  now  hear  jabbering  out  la- 
mentations in  our  rear.  Quick  !  This  way.  Those 
are  your  trunks  ?  I'll  see  to  them  for  you. 
Cloak-room,  nonsense !  Pardon  me;  you  should 


never  trust  effects  out  of  your  own  custody  in 
Russia.  Here  is  the  drosky  of  the  hotel,  which 
the  proprietor  fondly  calls  his  'omnibus.'  Jump 
in!" 

I  congratulated  myself,  as  we  jolted  along,  on 
the  good  fortune  which  had  procured  me  so 
potent  an  ally  as  my  Dutch  friend,  for  I  began 
to  feel  my  own  helplessness  pretty  strongly.  As 
I  looked  up  at  the  dim  lanterns  that  lighted 
the  fronts  of  the  shops — shops  adorned  with 
huge  gaudy  pictures  of  saints,  and  the  inscrip- 
tions over  whose  doors  were  in  the  Cyrillic  cha- 
racter— unintelligible  to  me — I  began  to  experi- 
ence the  sensation  of  being  beyond  the  pale  of 
civilisation.  The  groups  lounging  about  the 
brandy-shops  were  talking  in  the  Russian  lan- 
guage, which  has  a  soft  sweet  sound,  but,  at 
the  same  time,  one  rather  melancholy  and  mono- 
tonous. But  the  current  of  my  ideas  soon 
changed  when  we  rattled  into  the  court-yard  of 
a  slovenly  hotel,  that  appeared  principally  to 
consist  of  stables.  Van  Marum  thundered  out 
a  demand  for  the  "  gospodin,"  and  so  peremptory 
was  his  voice,  and  so  perfect  his  fluency  in  the 
difficult  Muscovite  language,  that  we  soon  had 
the  landlord,  a  greasy  Russian  Jew,  cap  in  hand, 
before  us.  A  long  discussion  ensued. 

"  It  is  vexatious,"  said  Van  Marum.  "  The 
inn  is  very  full ;  some  stupid  fair  has  attracted 
brokers  and  buyers  from  a  distance ;  and  there 
remains  '  ONLY  ONE  KOOM.'  Come  and  see  it." 

Accordingly,  preceded  by  the  gospodin,  up- 
stairs we  went,  and  the  landlord,  producing  a 
key,  unlocked  and  opened  the  door  of  a  large 
bedroom,  decently  furnished.  The  bed  was  sup- 
plied with  sheets,  which,  although  coarse,  were 
almost  white,  and  the  curtains,  floor,  and  heavy 
eider  quilt,  though  villanously  dirty  when  judged 
by  a  Prussian  standard,  were  clean  for  Russia. 

"  You  will  be  able  to  sleep  here  ?"  asked  the 
Dutchman,  good  naturedly. 

"But  you,  monsieur  ?"  returned  T  ;  "  I  ought 
not  to  monopolise  all  the  accommodation  the 
house  affords,  and,  in  fact,  your  claim  is  far 
better  than  mine." 

Van  Marum  laughingly  answered  that  he 
should  do  very  well.  He  was,  he  said,  used 
to  take  the  rough  and  smooth  of  life  as  he  found 
them,  and  he  could  sleep  in  the  salle,  wrapped 
in  his  cloak,  as  he  had  done  before. 

This,  however,  I  opposed,  for  I  felt  shocked 
at  the  barefaced  selfishness  of  taking  up  my 
quarters  in  the  only  habitable  chamber,  merely 
because  the  politeness  of  my  fellow-traveller 
offered  it  to  me.  I  flatly  refused  to  take  pos- 
session unless  my  new  acquaintance  could  be 
lodged  as  well  as  myself. 

A  compromise  was  at  last  suggested.  There 
was  but  one  bed,  but  there  was  a  sofa  in  Number 
Eight.  On  this  sofa  a  sort  of  impromptu  bed 
was  hastily  rigged  up  for  my  companion's  use, 
the  luggage  was  brought  up-stairs,  and  we  went 
gaily  down  to  supper. 

I  still  found  my  Dutch  friend,  whom  I  was 
inclined  to  like  better  and  better  the  more  I  saw 
of  him,  an  invaluable  Mentor.  He  unravelled 
the  mysteries  of  a  Russian  bill  of  fare,  conjured 
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good  wine  from  the  cellar  and  eatable  dishe; 
from  the  kitchen,  and  altogether  the  repast 
passed  pleasantly  off. 

I  had  not  neglected  to  take  proper  precau- 
tions for  the  safety  of  the  large  amount  of  money 
of  which  I  was  custodian.  When'  we  went 
down  to  supper  I  brought  the  heavy  little  valise 
with  me,  and  used  it  for  a  footstool.  When  I 
retired  to  rest,  I  did  not  fail  to  place  the  trea- 
sure under  my  head,  beneath  the  feather-bed 
and  bolster,  so  that  it  could  not  be  removed 
without  my  knowledge  during  the  night.  In 
acting  thus  I  did  not  positively  anticipate  that 
such  vigilance  would  be  needful.  Van  Marum's 
frank  manner  would  have  disarmed  suspicion, 
had  I  been  of  a  distrustful  nature ;  but  I  thought 
it  my  duty  to  keep  strict  watch  and  ward. 

We  slept  well :  I  in  the  bed  of  state,  with  its 
dingy  plumeau  of  crimson  silk,  its  coarse  sheets, 
and  successive  layers  of  feather-stuffing:  Van 
Marum  on  the  sofa,  among  pelisses  and  rugs. 
My  own  repose  must  have  been  unusually  pro- 
found, thanks,  perhaps,  to  the  drowsy  properties 
of  a  sort  of  sleeping  draught  which  my  Dutch 
friend  had  skilfully  compounded  with  hot  wine 
and  spices,  and  which  we  had  imbibed  after 
supper — Van  Marum  having  pressed,  with  his 
usual  generosity,  the  lion's  share  on  me.  When 
I  awoke  it  was  broad  day,  the  outer  door  was  un- 
locked, and  I  was  alone.  Not  a  trace  of  my  late 
acquaintance  remained,  His  portmanteau  was 
gone,  his  cloaks  were  gone,  and  nothing  but  a 
couple  of  pillows  and  the  mark  of  his  recum- 
bent form  on  the  dusty  sofa  were  visible  to 
prove  that  he  had  ever  shared  my  apartment. 

Quite  alarmed,  I  sprang  out  of  bed,  and, 
lifting  the  bolster,  saw  the  dark  morocco  lea- 
ther and  brass  mountings  of  my  portmanteau 
precisely  as  I  had  left  them.  Not  trusting  to 
appearances,  I  drew  out  the  precious  valise, 
and  found,  to  my  great  joy,  that  the  casket  was 
intact.  The  excellent  Bramah  lock  had  not 
been  forced,  the  hinges  were  in  their  proper 
place,  all  was  well.  I  then  bethought  me  of 
my  other  effects.  My  unlocked  trunk  was 
closed ;  I  opened  it,  and  saw  the  shirts  and 
coats  in  regular  layers,  just  as  I  had  packed 
them.  My  clothes,  neatly  folded,  were  on  the 
chair  where  I  had  placed  them ;  my  watch 
ticked  on  the  table ;  and  in  the  pocket  of  the 
coat,  which  I  had  hung  from  a  nail,  I  found 
my  purse  undisturbed,  my  pocket-book,  my 

Eassport  in  its  yellow  leather  case,  and  other 
ttle  matters.  Not  the  value  of  a  pin's  head 
had  been  abstracted,  and  I,  who  had  been  dis- 
posed to  regard  myself  as  a  dupe,  and  my  fellow- 
voyager  as  a  rogue,  now  took  shame  to  myself 
for  my  unjust  and  gratuitous  suspicious.  Still, 
where  was  Van  Marum  ? 

There  was  no  bell,  but  I  hastily  dressed, 
opened  the  door,  and  bawled  in  French  and 
German  for  the  waiter.  The  fourth  summons 
brought  a  tow-headed  girl  with  an  empty  pail  in 
her  hand,  and  though  she  could  speak  nothing 
but  Russian,  she  presently  comprehended  me  so 
far  as  to  send  the  waiter — a  Jew,  like  the  land- 
lord, and  able  to  converse  in  broken  German. 


"  I  have  a  note  for  you,  mein  Herr,  and  what 
would  you  like  for  breakfast  ?"  said  the  man, 
unwrapping  the  dirty  napkin  which  he  carried 
as  a  badge  of  office,  and  handing  me  a  letter.  It 
was  from  Van  Marum,  written  in  French,  and 
very  short.  My  late  companion  informed  me 
that  a  telegram  from  head-quarters  had  called 
him  off  to  Warsaw  on  professional  duty,  that  he 
regretted  the  abrupt  termination  of  our  ac- 
quaintance, wished  me  bon  voyage,  and  had 
paid  the  landlord  for  his  share  of  room  and 
supper.  The  letter  was  signed  "  Cornelius  Vau 
Marum,"  and  by  its  blots  and  hasty  writing 
showed  proofs  of  hurry. 

The  landlord,  who  entered  the  coffee-room 
while  I  was  seated  at  my  breakfast,  told  me  in 
his  execrable  German  that  the  "  foreign  lord"  had 
gone  off  in  a  hired  telega  two  hours  before,  on 
the  Warsaw  road,  as  fast  as  four  good  nags  could 
wheel  him  along,  and  that  he  had  charged  him  to 
say  "  a  thousand  gracious  things"  to  the  English 
excellency  on  the  part  of  M.  Van  Marum. 

I  passed  but  a  dull  day  at  Wilna.  To  be  sure, 
the  churches  were  curious,  with  their  amazing 
pictures  and  the  gaudy  robes  of  the  high-capped 
and  long-haired  priests,  but  I  soon  found  that 
delicate  olfactory  organs  did  not  agree  with 
close  neighbourhood  to  such  a  swarm  of  un- 
savoury fellow-creatures  as  were  gathered  in 
these  edifices.  The  town  was  full  of  a  wild 
unshorn  crowd  of  buyers  and  sellers,  some  in 
caftans,  some  in  sheepskins,  but  all  unkempt, 
noisy,  and  more  than  half  tipsy. 

My  chief  occupation  was  the  paying  of  con- 
stant visits  to  the  railway  station,  in  hopes  that 
there  might  be  an  end  to  the  interruption  of  the 
ordinary  traffic.  But  in  vain.  Troops,  troops, 
troops,  kept  flowing  on  in  an  apparently  inex- 
liaustible  stream  towards  the  west  and  south. 

Unwilling  to  spend  my  whole  time  in  com- 
pany with  the  treasure  I  carried,  I  hit  upon  the 
expedient  of  placing  the  valise  in  a  cupboard, 
which  I  locked,  as  well  as  the  door  of  my  room, 
and,  slipping  the  keys  into  an  inner  pocket, 
felt  secure  as  to  the  safety  of  the  advance  so 
anxiously  expected  by  Druce  and  partners.  I 
dined  early,  but  by  no  means  well,  since  I 
tiad  now  no  friend  to  interpret  for  me,  and 
tialf  the  Russian  plats  on  whose  long-tailed 
names  in  the  bill  of  fare  I  laid  my  finger  at 
random  proved  unfit  for  civilised  consumption. 
Having  finished  my  bottle  of  hock,  which  ought 
to  have  been  superlatively  good  at  the  price  of 
seven  roubles,  I  strolled  for  the  fourth  time  to 
;he  station,  where  I  had  the  satisfaction  to 
.earn  from  the  good-tempered  old  Dane  who 
presided  over  the  telegraph  instruments,  that 
:,here  was  a  lull  in  the  bustle  of  martial  prepa- 
ration, and  that  by  half-past  four  P.M.  of  the 
Allowing  day  I  might  reckon  upon  the  means 
of  pursuing  my  journey. 

I  went  back  to  the  hotel  in  good  spirits. 
Scarcely  had  I  crossed  the  threshold  before  the 
Hebrew  waiter,  with  his  many-stained  napkin 
rolled  round  one  of  his  dingy  thumbs,  bolted  out 
of  some  secret  lair  where  he  had  been  washing 
glasses  and  settling  plates  upon  a  rack. 
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"Ach,  himmel!  ach,  Fader  Abraham!  here 
he  is  again !"  cried  he. 

"  He  has  come  back  ?"  bawled  the  landlord, 
with  uplifted  hands  and  eyes,  emerging  from  his 
bar  parlour. 

"Mein  Herr,  the  police  are  above  stairs," 
whispered  the  waiter  in  awe-struck  tones. 

Before  I  could  ask  an  explanation,  two 
brawny  green-coated  gendarmes  came  clattering 
down  the  dirty  wooden  staircase,  and,  before  I 
could  recover  from  my  surprise,  I  found  myself 
collared,  hustled,  pushed  up-stairs,  and  thrust 
into  my  own  apartment,  which  I  found  full  of 
policemen  and  other  functionaries,  in  and  out  of 
uniform.  At  a  table  sat  a  lean  man  in  black, 
pen  in  hand,  writing  away  as  if  for  his  life,  and 
with  several  sheets  of  official  foolscap  before 
him,  as  well  as  a  portly  purple-faced  individual 
in  uniform,  and  with  several  medals  and  crosses 
glittering  on  his  breast.  My  trunks  had  been 
burst  open,  my  clothes  lay  strewed  about,  and 
the  cupboard  door,  as  well  as  the  precious 
portmanteau,  had  been  unscrupulously  forced. 
Some  of  those  present  were  fumbling  among  my 
shirts,  or  exploring  the  pockets  of  dress-waist- 
coats ;  one  fellow  of  intelligent  aspect  had 
made  free  with  my  writing-case,  and  was  coolly 
poring  over  my  letters  with  the  aid  of  a  dic- 
tionary ;  another  was  counting  out  the  gold 
and  notes  in  my  valise,  with  all  the  dexterous 
composure  of  the  teller  of  a  bank. 

Amazement  and  indignation  stopped  my 
mouth.  My  blood  was  boiling,  but  I  could  not 
find  words  to  express  myself,  out  merely  gasped 
forth  my  anger  and  surprise,  as  I  stood  under 
the  eyes  of  this  intrusive  assemblage,  fast  pi- 
nioned between  the  two  gendarmes. 

"  Is  that  the  '  suspect'  himself  ?"  asked  the 
portly  personage  in  uniform,  speaking  in  French, 
which  language  is  compulsorily  familiar  to  all 
members  of  the  Russian  tchinn,  or  official  caste. 
One  of  the  men  in  black  spoke  in  Russian  to  one 
of  the  gendarmes,  and  then  bowing  deeply,  said : 

"  Batuscha,  I  have  the  honour  to  report  that 
the  'compromised'  was  captured  below,  in  an 
audacious  effort  to  return,  probably  with  the 
desperate  hope  of  carrying  off  the  treasure." 

For  a  moment  I  fancied  myself  dreaming. 
Then  anger  prevailed,  and  I  shook  off  the 
grasp  of  the  gendarmes,  loudly  demanding  of 
what  I  was  accused,  and  by  what  right  they 
had  committed  so  unwarrantable  a  trespass  on 
my  person  and  property  ?  Bat  I  took  nothing 
by  my  motion.  Three  pair  of  strong  hands 
grappled  me  with  a  force  beyond  resistance,  and 
the  interpreter  hastily  assured  me  that  1  should 
be  put  in  irons  forthwith,  if  I  failed  again  in  the 
respect  due  to  the  governor. 

"  I  don't  care  a  straw  for  all  the  governors 
in  Russia,"  answered  I,  recklessly,  "and  you 
will  live  to  repent,  this  outrage.  England  docs 
not  allow  her  subjects  to  be  oppressed  without 
exacting  reparation,  as  you  will  learn."  I  saw 
a  sneer  on  the  faces  of  all  those  who  understood 
French.  The  governor,  though  a  fierce  and  con- 
sequential looking  person,  laughed  outright. 
"That  trick  will  not  serve  your  purpose, 


monsieur !"  said  he,  scornfully  :  then,  turning 
to  the  man  who  had  been  counting  the  money, 
he  asked  him  what  was  the  amount  ? 

"  One  hundred  and  seventy-one  thousand  and 
fifteen  roubles,  nine  copecks,  at  the  current  rate 
of  exchange  of  six  roubles  thirty-one  copecks  per 
pound  sterling,"  was  the  reply. 

"  Write  that  down  in  the  proces-verbal !"  said 
the  governor ;  and  the  pen  of  the  clerk  flew  over 
the  paper. 

It  now  occurred  to  me  that  I  must  be  the  victim 
of  some  mistake,  some  unlucky  coincidence.  Ac- 
cordingly, I  stated,  as  calmly  and  coherently  as  I 
could,  my  name,  position  in  life,  the  errand  that 
took  me  to  Russia,  and  my  being  accredited  to  the 
widely-known  firm  of  Druce,  Gray,  and  Druce. 

They  heard  me  to  the  end,  with  a  civil  sneer 
of  incredulity  on  their  faces,  and  then  requested 
proofs  of  the  truth  of  my  statements. 

"Proof!"  said  I,  "what  proofs  canlofferifyou 
persist  in  disbelieving  a  plain  series  of  common- 
place facts.  You  have  my  letters  before  you,  and 
I  see  that  one  of  your  spies  is  mastering  the  con- 
tents. Pray  do  you  not  find  ample  confirmation 
there,  of  my  assurance  that  I  am  a  member  of  the 
Inner  Temple,  and  have  no  more  concern  with 
your  country  than  with  China  or  Ashantee  ?" 

The  interpreter  spoke  in  Russian  to  the  gover- 
nor, who  shook  his  head,  and  bluntly  told  me  that 
the  letters  were  "ingeniously  composed,  and  gave 
a  good  colour  to  my  assumed  character,  but  that 
I  was  found  out.  I  might  drop  the  mask.  The 
time  for  feigning  was  over,  but  I  might  merit  the 
imperial  clemency  by  free  and  full  confession." 

I  almost  choked  at  this.  However,  I  remem- 
bered my  passport,  which.  I  had  about  my  per- 
son, and  I  at  once  offered  it  to  the  governor  for 
inspection.  This  valuable  document  was  neatly 
bound  in  a  yellow  leather  case,  with  clasps, 
and  the  case  was  duly  stamped  in  gold  letters 
with  my  name  and  address,  Thomas  Chatterton 
Bainbridge,  Hare-court,  Temple,  and  with  the 
Chatterton  crest,  a  goldfinch  proper.  As  for 
the  pass  itself,  I  felt  sure  that  it  would  carry 
conviction  to  the  most  prejudiced  mind.  But 
what  was  my  horror  when  the  governor,  after 
slowly  perusing  the  name  on  the  binding,  opened 
the  case,  unfolded  the  rustling  official  paper 
emblazoned  with  the  arms  of  England,  and  read 
out  a  request  to  all  friendly  powers  to  give  aid 
and  protection  to  "  Mr.  (or  Count)  Demetrius 
Zlisynczka,  a  naturalised  British  subject,  about 
to  proceed  to  Frankfort-sur-Mein,"  &c. 

A  loud  exclamation  burst  from  all  the  by- 
standers, and  was  echoed  by  the  listening  ser- 
vants along  the  passages  of  the  hotel.  In  every 
eye  I  could  read  wonder  and  satisfaction,  mingled 
with  admiration  of  my  impudence. 

"  Zlisynczka  !"  I  heard  them  mutter,  and  the 
gripe  of  the  gendarmes  tightened  as  they  became 
aware  of  the  importance  of  their  prisoner.  My 
passionate  declarations  were  laughed  at.  I  was 
bluffly  declared  to  be  a  Pole,  and  no  born  Briton ; 
my  errand  to  Russia  would  warrant  my  lifelong 
banishment  to  Siberia,  even  if  past  misdeeds 
did  not  procure  my  condemnation.  And  I  was 
ordered  off  to  jail  to  await  my  trial,  with  the 
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assurance  that  only  by  giving  up  my  accomplices 
could  I  obtain  mercy. 

"  But  the  money,  the  money  ?"  I  cried,  strug- 
gling as  I  was  dragged  away. 

"  The  money  with  which  the  Revolutionary 
Committee  have  supplied  you  to  sow  sedition  in 
the  Czar's  dominions,  is  confiscated  to  the  Czar's 
use,"  said  the  governor,  testily ;  and  I  was  hur- 
ried away. 

They  thrust  me  into  the  common  jail,  giving 
•me,  however,  a  cell  to  myself.  This  cell  was 
about  the  size  of  the  sleeping  cabins  on  board  a 
steam-packet;  it  was  dimly  lighted;  and  its 
iron-studded  door  and  stoutly-barred  window 
looked  as  if  they  might  have  baffled  Jack  Shep- 
pard.  I  was  searched,  and  my  money,  pocket-book, 
and  watch,  my  rings,  my  pencil  and  penknife, 
were  solemnly  taken  away.  I  asked  for  writing 
materials,  but  my  captors  shook  their  heads. 

When  they  were  gone,  I  sat  down  upon  the 
mean  pallet  bed,  the  legs  of  which  were  screwed 
to  the  floor,  buried  my  head  in  my  hands,  and 
fairly  sobbed.  Pride  and  the  sense  of  innocence 
had  hitherto  sustained  me,  but  now  my  strength 
gave  way,  and  I  felt  a  dreadful  sense  of  depres- 
sion and  isolation  in  that  strange  half-barbarous 
land,  and  wept  as  bitterly  as  a  lonely  child  lost 
in  the  darkness.  Was  it  not  all  a  dream  ? 

Time  seemed  in  no  hurry.  Three  times  a  day 
my  jailer,  an  invalided  soldier,  drilled  to  the 
bloodless  regularity  of  an  automaton,  visited 
me.  He  brought  me  bad  coffee  and  dark  bread, 
indifferent  cabbage-soup  and  sour  quass,  and 
then  good  tea  and  dark  bread,  at  early  morn- 
ing, noon,  and  sunset.  He  swept  my  cell,  re- 
filled my  pitcher,  arranged  my  wretched  bed, 
and  marched  off  in  aggravating  silence.  Indeed, 
he  spoke  no  tongue  but  Russian ;  that  he  could 
not  help ;  but  he  never  deigned  to  reply  by  sign 
or  smile  to  all  my  beseeching  looks  and  expres- 
sive pantomime,  and  I  could  hardly  help  giving 
way,  sometimes,  to  an  insane  impulse  to  fly  at  his 
throat.  There  came,  also,  at  irregular  intervals, 
a  superior  official  in  uniform,  who  narrowly 
examined  the  cell,  and  tested  every  bar  and  bolt 
with  a  small  hammer,  and  rapped  on  the  walls 
and  floor  to  detect  any  excavation  on  which  I 
might  have  been  busy.  But  I  had  none  of  the 
talents  of  Barou  Trenck  or  Latude,  and  made 
no  effort  at  breaking  bounds,  so  he  might  have 
spared  his  pains.  He,  too,  refused  to  converse. 
When  my  gestures  grew  exceedingly  animated, 
he  made  shift  to  tell  me  in  French  that  "  if  con- 
tumacious, I  should  be  chained." 

In  vain  I  demanded  a  trial,  a  public  hearing. 
The  governor,  with  two  inferior  judges  in  black 
caps,  a  greffier  and  an  interpreter,  did  twice 
visit  my  cell ;  but,  as  I  could  only  tell  the  truth, 
while  they  were  seeking  political  revelations, 
they  merely  set  me  down  for  the  most  obstinate 
and  brazen  of  culprits,  and  I  was  warned  that 
my  recusancy  would  bring  down  on  my  head 
the  full  weight  of  the  emperor's  displeasure. 

I  kept  a  reckoning  of  the  days.  More  than 
a  week  had  elapsed  since  my  arrest — it  might 


have  been  a  year  by  the  tedium  of  it— but  it 
was  now  the  twenty-fifth,  and  if  Druce,  Gray, 
and  Druce  were  unable  to  meet  their  engage- 
ments on  the  twenty-eighth,  speedy  bankruptcy 
must  follow,  and  the  fair  credit  and  great  busi- 
ness of  the  merchant  princes  would  collapse  like 
a  soap-bubble.  I  went  nearly  mad  as  I  paced  the 
monotonous  round  of  my  cell,  watching  the  dawn- 
ing day,  and  thinking  of  the  mischief  about  to 
ensue.  But  the  authorities  were  deaf  to  my  re- 
monstrances, and  I  could  not  even  elicit  from 
them  when  or  where,  if  ever,  I  was  to  be  tried  for 
my  imaginary  offences.  I  was  hopelessly  a  pri- 
soner. I  might  die  in  jail,  I  might  go  mad,  or,  who 
knows,  I  might  actually  be  sent  to  Siberia,  and 
perhaps  grow  grey  in  the  Ural  mines,  I — Thomas 
Chatterton  Bainbridge— in  expiation  of  the  sins 
of  a  man  whose  very  name  I  could  not  pronounce. 

I  had  been  listening  to  the  rattle  of  every 
key,  to  the  sound  of  every  step.  Mercy  !  Was 
I  awake  ?  Was  it  the  voice  of  the  official 
interpreter  whom  I  heard,  amidst  a  great  bustle, 
apologising  to  somebody  in  bad  French  for  the 
facheuse  circonstauce  of  the  English  gentleman's 
ten  days'  detention?  Magistrate,  greffier,  turn- 
key, guard,  soon  entered  my  cell;  and  who  was 
that  tall,  frank-looking  young  Englishman,  who 
came  forward  to  shake  my  hand  as  if  he  would 
have  wrung  it  off? 

"  Mr.  Bainbridge,  allow  me  to  introduce 
myself — George  Druce,  nephew  of  Druce  and 
partners.  My  dear  sir,  how  sorry  we  all  are 
that  you  should  have  suffered  so  much  on  your 
kind  errand  to  serve  us  !  How  lucky  we  learned 
your  whereabout !  I  was  sent  off  at  once,  after 
the  governor,  my  uncle,  had  made  it  all  right 
with  the  Russian  authorities.  Shamefully  you 
were  treated,  to  be  sure,  but  that  fellow  has  the 
cuuning  of  Old  Nick  himself." 

"  What  fellow  ?"  I  asked. 

"  That  Pole,  that  Zlisynczka,  the.  Mazziui  of 
the  North.  He  wrote  a  letter  to  our  house 
which  confessed,  in  a  jocular  manner,  the  trick 
he  had  played  you.  He  stole  your  passport  in 
the  night,  at  the  inn,  substituting  his  own  ;  and, 
as  Mr.  Bainbridge,  he  easily  managed  to  elude 
suspicion,  and  plunge  deep  into  the  interior,  on 
one  of  his  dangerous  missions.  The  disguise 
has  now  served  his  turn,  for  the  man  has  as 
many  characters  as  Proteus,  but  he  never  meant 
your  imprisonment  to  be  perpetual." 

"  How  ?"  cried  I,  as  a  light  broke  in  upon  me. 
"  Do  you  mean  that  my  companion  at  the  hotel, 

Van  Marum,  the  Dutch  engineer,  was  Zlis 

what  do  you  call  him  ?" 

"  The  same/'  answered  Druce,  smiling. 
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THE  SEVENTH  SCENE. 

ST.  CRUX-IN-THE-MARSH. 

CHAPTER  I. 

"Tms  is  where  you  are  to  sleep.  Put  your- 
self tidy ;  and  then  come  down  again  to  my  room. 
The  admiral  has  returned,  and  you  will  have  to 
begin  by  waiting  on  him  at  dinner  to-day." 

With  those  words,  Mrs.  Drake  the  house- 
keeper closed  the  door ;  and  the  new  parlour- 
maid was  left  alone  in  her  bed-chamber  at  St. 
Crux. 

That  day  was  the  eventful  twenty-fifth  of 
February.  In  barely  four  months  from  the  time 
when  Mrs.  Lecount  had  placed  her  master's 
private  Instructions  in  his  Executor's  hands,  the 
one  combination  of  circumstances  against  which 
it  had  been  her  first  and  foremost  object  to  pro- 
vide, was  exactly  the  combination  which  had 
now  taken  place.  Mr.  Noel  Vanstone's  widow, 
and  Admiral  Bartram's  Secret  Trust,  were  to- 
gether in  the  same  house. 

Thus-  far,  events  had  declared  themselves, 
without  an  exception,  in  Magdalen's  favour. 
Thus  far,  the  path  which  had  led  her  to  St.  Crux, 
had  been  a  path  without  an  obstacle.  Louisa — 
whose  name  she  had  now  taken— had  sailed  three 
days  since  for  Australia  with  her  husband  and 
her  child :  she  was  the  only  living  creature  whom 
Magdalen  had  trusted  with  her  secret,  and  she 
was  by  this  time  out  of  sight  of  the  English 
land.  The  girl  had  been  careful,  reliable,  and 
faithfully  devoted  to  her  mistress's  interests  to 
the  last.  She  had  passed  the  ordeal  of  her  in- 
terview with  the  housekeeper,  and  had  forgotten 
none  of  the  instructions  by  which  she  had  been 
prepared  to  meet  it.  She  had  herself  proposed 
to  turn  the  six  weeks'  delay,  caused  by  the  death 
in  the  admiral's  family,  to  good  account,  by  con- 
tinuing the  all-important  practice  of  those  do- 
mestic lessons,  on  the  perfect  acquirement  of 
which  her  mistress's  daring  stratagem  depended 
for  its  success.  Thanks  to  the  time  thus  gained, 
when  Louisa's  marriage  was  over  and  the  day 
of  parting  had  come,  Magdalen  had  learnt  and 
mastered,  in  the  nicest  detail,  everything  that 
her  former  servant  could  teach  her.  On  the  day 
when  she  passed  the  doors  of  St.  Crux,  she  en- 


tered on  her  desperate  venture,  strong  in  the 
ready  presence  of  mind  under  emergencies  which 
her  later  life  had  taught  her — stronger  still,  in 
the  trained  capacity  that  she  possessed  for  the. 
assumption  of  a  character  not  her  own— strongest 
of  all,  in  her  two  months'  daily  familiarity  with 
the  practical  duties  of  the  position  which  she 
had  undertaken  to  fill. 

As  soon  as  Mrs.  Drake's  departure  had  left 
her  alone,  she  unpacked  her  box,  and  dressed 
herself  for  the  evening. 

She  put  on  a  lavender-coloured  stuff  gown— half 
mourning  for  Mrs.  Girdlestone  ;  ordered  for  all 
the  servants,  under  the  admiral's  instructions — 
a  white  muslin  apron,  and  a  neat  white  cap  and 
collar,  with  ribbons  to  match  the  gown.  In  this 
servant's  costume — in  the  plain  gown  fastening 
high  round  her  neck,  in  the  neat  little  white  cap 
at  the  back  of  her  head — in  this  simple  dress,  to 
the  eyes  of  all  men,  not  linendrapers,  at  once 
the  most  modest  and  the  most  alluring  that  a 
woman  can  wear,  the  sad  changes  which  mental 
suffering  had  wrought  in  her  beauty  almost  dis- 
appeared from  view.  In  the  evening  costume  of 
a  lady;  with  her  bosom  uncovered,  with  her 
figure  armed,  rather  than  dressed,  in  unpliable 
silk— the  admiral  might  have  passed  her  by 
without  notice  in  his  own  drawing-room.  In  the 
evening  costume  of  a  servant,  no  admirer  of 
beauty  could  have  looked  at  her  once,  and  not 
have  turned  again  to  look  at  her  for  the  second 
time. 

Descending  the  stairs,  on  her  way  to  the  house- 
keeper's room,  she  passed  by  the  entrances  to 
two  long  stone  corridors,  with  rows  of  doors 
opening  on  them ;  one  corridor  situated  on  the 
second,  and  one  on  the  first  floor  of  the  house. 
"  Many  rooms !"  she  thought,  as  she  looked  at 
the  doors.  "  Weary  work,  searching  here  for 
what  I  have  come  to  find !" 

On  reaching  the  ground  floor,  she  was  met  by  a 
weather-beaten  old  man  who,  stopped  and  stared 
at  her  with  an  appearance  of  great  interest.  He 
was  the  same  old  man  whom  Captain  Wragge  had 
seen,  in  the  back-yard  at  St.  Crux,  at  work  on  the 
model  of  a  ship.  All  round  the  neighbourhood, 
he  was  known  far  and  wide  as  "  the  admiral's  cox- 
swain." His  name  was  Mazey.  Sixty  years  had 
written  their  story  of  hard  work  at  sea  and  hard 
drinking  on  shore,  on  the  veteran's  grim  and 
wrinkled  face.  Sixty  years  had  proved  his  fide- 
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lity,  and  had  brought  his  battered  old  carcase, 
at  the  end  of  .the  voyage,  into  port  in  his  master's 
house. 

Seeing  no  one  else  of  whom  she  could  inquire, 
Magdalen  requested  the  old  man  to  show  her 
the  way  that  led  to  the  housekeeper's  room. 

"I'll  show  you,  my  dear,"  said  old  Mazey, 
speaking  in  the  high  and  hollow  voice  peculiar 
to  the  deaf.  "  You're  the  new  maid— eh  ?  And 
a  fine-grown  girl,  too !  His  honour,  the  admiral, 
likes  a  parlour-maid  with  a  clean  run  fore  and 
aft.  You'll  do,  my  dear— you'll  do." 

"  You  must  not  mind  what  Mr.  Mazey  says  to 
you,"  remarked  the  housekeeper,  opening  her 
door,  as  the  old  sailor  expressed  his  approval  of 
Magdalen  in  these  terms.  "He  is  privileged 
to  talk  as  he  pleases ;  and  he  is  very  tiresome 
and  slovenly  in  his  habits — but  he  means  no 
harm." 

With  that  apology  for  the  veteran,  Mrs.  Drake 
led  Magdalen  first  to  the  pantry,  and  next  to  the 
linen-room ;  installing  her,  with  all  due  formality, 
in  her  own  domestic  dominions.  This  ceremony 
completed,  the  new  parlour-maid  was  taken  up- 
stairs, and  was  shown  the  dining-room,  which 
opened  out  of  the  corridor  on  the  first  floor. 
Here,  she  was  directed  to  lay  the  cloth,  and  to 
prepare  the  table  for  one  person  only — Mr. 
George  Bartram  not  having  returned  with  his 
uncle  to  St.  Crux.  Mrs.  Drake's  sharp  eyes 
watched  Magdalen  attentively,  as  she  performed 
this  introductory  duty ;  and  Mrs.  Drake's  pri- 
vate convictions,  when  the  table  was  spread, 
forced  her  to  acknowledge,  so  far,  that  the  new 
servant  thoroughly  understood  her  work. 

An  hour  later,  the  soup-tureen  was  placed  on 
the  table ;  and  Magdalen  stood  alone  behind  the 
admiral's  empty  chair,  waiting  her  master's  first 
inspection  of  her,  when  he  entered  the  dining- 
room. 

A  large  bell  rang  in  the  lower  regions— quick, 
shambling  footsteps  pattered  on  the  stone  cor- 
ridor outside — the  door  opened  suddenly — and  a 
tall  lean  yellow  old  man,  sharp  as  to  his  eyes, 
shrewd  as  to  his  lips,  fussily  restless  as  to  all 
his  movements,  entered  the  room,  with  two  huge 
Labrador  dogs  at  his  heels,  and  took  his  seat 
at  the  table  in  a  violent  hurry.  The  dogs  fol- 
lowed him,  and  placed  themselves,  with  the 
utmost  gravity  and  composure,  one  on  each 
side  of  his  chair.  This  was  Admiral  Bartram 
— and  these  were  the  companions  of  his  solitary 
meal. 

"  Ay  !  ay !  ay !  here's  the  new  parlour-maid  to 
be  sure !"  he  began,  looking  sharply,  but  not  at  al 
unkindly,  at  Magdalen.  "  What's  your  name,  my 
good  girl  ?  Louisa,  is  it  ?  I  shall  call  you  Lucy, 
if  you  don't  mind.  Take  off  the  cover,  my  dear — 
I'm  a  minute  or  two  late  to-day.  Don't  be  un- 
punctual  to-morrow  on  that  account ;  I  am  as 
regular  as  clockwork  generally.  How  are  you 
after  your  journey  ?  Did  my  spring-cart  bump 
you  about  much  in  bringing  you  from  the  sta 
tion  ?  Capital  soup  this— hot  as  fire— reminds 
me  of  the  soup  we  used  to  have  in  the  Wes 


udies  in  the  year  Three.  Have  you  got  your 
lalf-mourning  on  ?  Stand  there,  and  let  me  see. 
Ah,  yes,  very  neat,  and  nice,  and  tidy.  Poor 
Mrs.  Girdlestone !  Oh  dear,  dear,  dear,  poor 
VIrs.  Girdlestone !  You're  not  afraid  of  dogs 
are  you,  Lucy  ?  Eh  ?  What  ?  You  like  dogs  ? 
That's  right !  Always  be  kind  to  dumb  animals, 
fhese  two  dogs  dine  with  me  every  day,  except 
when  there's  company.  The  dog  with  the  black 
nose  is  Brutus ;  and  the  dog  with  the  white  nose 
s  Cassius.  Did  you  ever  hear  who  Brutus  and 
Cassias  were  ?  Ancient  Romans  ?  That's  right — 
ood  girl.  Mind  your  book  and  your  needle ; 
and  we'll  get  you  a  good  husband  one  of  these 
days.  Take  away  the  soup,  my  dear,  take  away 
;he  soup." 

This  was  the  man  whose  secret  it  was  now  the 
one  interest  of  Magdalen's  life  to  surprise  !  This 
was  the  man  whose  name  had  supplanted  hers 
n  Noel  Vanstone's  will ! 

The  fish  and  the  roast  meat  followed ;  and  the 
admiral's  talk  rambled  on— now  in  soliloquy,  now 
addressed  to  the  parlour-maid,  and  now  directed 
;o  the  dogs — as  familiarly  and  as  disconnectedly 
as  ever.  Magdalen  observed,  with  some  surprise, 
iiat  the  companions  of  the  admiral's  dinner  had, 
thus  far,  received  no  scraps  from  their  master's 
plate.  The  two  magnificent  brutes  sat  squatted 
on  their  haunches,  with  their  great  heads  over 
the  table,  watching  the  progress  of  the  meal  with 
uhe  profoundest  attention,  but  apparently  ex- 
pecting no  share  in  it.  The  roast  meat  was  re- 
moved, the  admiral's  plate  was  changed,  and 
Magdalen  took  the  silver  covers  off  the  two 
made-dishes  on  either  side  of  the  table.  As  she 
handed  the  first  of  the  savoury  dishes  to  her 
master,  the  dogs  suddenly  exhibited  a  breathless 
personal  interest  in  the  proceedings.  Brutus 

luttonously  watered  at  the  mouth ;  and  the 
tongue  of  Cassius,  protruding  in  unutterable 
expectation,  smoked  again  between  his  enormous 
jaws. 

The  admiral  helped  himself  liberally  from  the 
dish ;  sent  Magdalen  to  the  side-table  to  get  him 
some  bread ;  and,  when  he  thought  her  eye  was 
off  him,  furtively  tumbled  the  whole  contents 
of  his  plate  into  Brutus's  mouth.  Cassius 
whined  faintly  as  his  fortunate  comrade  swal- 
lowed the  savoury  mess  at  a  gulp.  "  Hush ! 
you  fool,"  whispered  the  admiral.  "  Your  turn 
next!" 

Magdalen  presented  the  second  dish.  Once 
more,  the  old  gentleman  helped  himself  largely 
— once  more,  he  sent  her  away  to  the  side-table 
— once  more,  he  tumbled  the  entire  contents  of 
the  plate  down  the  dog's  throat;  selecting 
Cassius,  this  time,  as  became  a  considerate 
master  and  an  impartial  man.  When  the  next 
course  followed— consisting  of  a  plain  pudding 
and  an  unwholesome  "cream" — Magdalen's  sus- 
picion of  the  function  of  the  dogs  at  the  dinner- 
table  was  confirmed.  While  the  master  took  the 
simple  pudding,  the  dogs  swallowed  the  elaborate 
cream.  The  admiral  was  plainly  afraid  of 
offending  his  cook  on  the  one  hand,  and  of 
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offending  his  digestion  on  the  other— and  Brutu 
and  Cassius  were  the  two  trained  accomplice; 
who  regularly  helped  him  every  day  off  the  horn: 
of  his  dilemma.  "Very  good !  very  good !"  saic 
the  old  gentleman,  with  the  most  transparent 
duplicity.  "  Tell  the  cook,  my  dear,  a  capita] 
cream !" 

Having  placed  the  wine  and  dessert  on  the 
table,  Magdalen  was  about  to  withdraw.  Before 
she  could  leave  the  room,  her  master  called  her 
back. 

"Stop,  stop  !"  said  the  admiral.  "You  don't 
know  the  ways  of  the  house  yet,  Lucy.  Put 
another  wine-glass  here,  at  my  right  hand — the 
hrgest  you  can  find,  my  dear.  I've  got  a  third 
dog,  who  comes  in  at  dessert — a  drunken  old 
sea-dog  who  has  followed  my  fortunes  afloat  and 
ashore,  for  fifty  years,  and  more.  Yes,  yes  ;  that's 
the  sort  of  glass  we  want.  You're  a  good  girl— 
you're  a  neat,  handy  girl.  Steady,  my  dear! 
there's  nothing  to  be  frightened  at !" 

A  sudden  thump  on  the  outside  of  the  door, 
followed  by  one  mighty  bark  from  each  of  the 
dogs,  had  made  Magdalen  start.  "  Come  in !" 
shouted  the  admiral.  The  door  opened;  the 
tails  of  Brutus  and  Cassius  cheerfully  thumped 
the  floor ;  and  old  Mazey  marched  straight  up 
to  the  right-hand  side  of  his  master's  chair. 
The  veteran  stood  there,  with  his  legs  wide  apart 
and  his  balance  carefully  adjusted— as  if  the 
dining-room  had  been  a  cabin,  and  the  house  a 
ship,  pitching  in  a  sea-way. 

The  admiral  filled  the  large  glass  with  port, 
filled  his  own  glass  with  claret,  and  raised  it  to 
ids  lips, 

"God  bless  the  Queen,  Mazey!"  said  the 
admiral. 

"  God  bless  the  Queen,  your  honour,"  said  old 
Mazey,  swallowing  his  port,  as  the  dogs  swal- 
lowed the  made-dishes,  at  a  gulp. 

'  How's  the  wind,  Mazey  ?" 

c  West  and  by  Noathe,  your  honour." 

'  Any  report  to-night,  Mazey  ?" 

'  No  report,  your  honour." 

'  Good  evening,  Mazey." 

'  Good  evening,  your  honour." 

The  after-dinner  ceremony  thus  completed,  old 
Mazey  made  Ms  bow,  and  walked  out  of  the 
room  again.  Brutus  and  Cassius  stretched  them- 
selves on  the  rug  to  digest  mushrooms  and  made 
gravies  in  the  .lubricating  heat  of  the  fire.  "  For 
what  we  have  received,  the  Lord  make  us 
truly  thankful,"  said  the  admiral.  "Go  down 
stairs,  my  good  girl,  and  get  your  supper. 
A  light  meal,  Lucy,  if  you  take  my  advice — 
a  light  meal,  or  you  will  have  the  nightmare. 
Early  to  bed,  my  dear,  and  early  to  rise,  makes 
a  parlour-maid  healthy  and  wealthy  and  wise. 
That's  the  wisdom  of  your  ancestors  —  you 
mustn't  laugh  at  it.  Good  night."  In  those 
words  Magdalen  was  dismissed ;  and  so  her  first 
day's  experience  of  Admiral  Bartram  came  to  an 
end. 

After  breakfast,  the  next  morning,  the  ad- 


miral's directions  to  the  new  parlour-maid,  in- 
cluded among  them  one  particular  order  which, 
in  Magdalen's  situation,  it  was  especially  her 
interest  to  receive.  In  the  old  gentleman's 
absence  from  home  that  day,  on  local  business 
which  took  him  to  Ossory,  she  was  directed  to 
make  herself  acquainted  with  the  whole  inha- 
bited quarter  of  the  house,  and  to  learn  the 
positions  of  the  various  rooms,  so  as  to  know 
where  the  bells  called  her  when  the  bells  rang. 
Mrs.  Drake  was  charged  with  the  duty  of  super- 
intending the  voyage  of  domestic  discovery, 
unless  she  happened  to  be  otherwise  engaged — 
in  which  case,  any  one  of  the  inferior  servants 
would  be  equally  competent  to  act  as  Magdalen's 
guide. 

At  noon  the  admiral  left  for  Ossory,  and  Mag- 
dalen presented  herself  in  Mrs.  Drake's  room,  to 
be  shown  over  the  house.  Mrs.  Drake  happened 
to  be  otherwise  engaged ;  and  referred  her  to  the 
head-housemaid.  The  head-housemaid  happened 
on  that  particular  morning  to  be  in  the  same 
condition  as  Mrs.  Drake ;  and  referred  her  to 
the  under-housemaids.  The  under-housemaids 
declared  that  they  were  all  behindhand,  and 
had  not  a  minute  to  spare — they  suggested,  not 
too  civilly,  that  old  Mazey  had  nothing  on  earth 
to  do,  and  that  he  knew  the  house  as  well,  or 
better  than  he  knew  his  A  B  C.  Magdalen  took 
the  hint,  with  a  secret  indignation  and  contempt 
which  it  cost  her  a  hard  struggle  to  conceal.  She 
had  suspected,  on  the  previous  night,  and  she 
was  certain  now,  that  the  women-servants  all 
incomprehensibly  resented  her  presence  among 
them,  with  the  same  sullen  unanimity  of  distrust. 
Mrs.  Drake,  as  she  had  seen  for  herself,  was 
really  engaged  that  morning  over  her  accounts. 
But  of  all  the  servants  under  her  who  had  made 
their  excuses,  not  one  had  even  affected  to  be 
more  occupied  than  usual.  Their  looks  said 
plainly,  "We  don't  like  you;  and  we  won't 
show  you  over  the  house." 

She  found  her  way  to  old  Mazey,  not  by  the 
scanty  directions  given  her,  but  by  the  sound  of 
the  veteran's  cracked  and  quavering  voice,  sing- 
ing in  some  distant  seclusion,  a  verse  of  the 
immortal  sea-song  —  "  Tom  Bowling."  Just 
as  she  stopped  among  the  rambling  stone  pas- 
sages on  the  basement  story  of  the  house,  un- 
certain, which  way  to  turn  next,  she  heard  the 
tuneless  old  voice  in  the  distance,  singing  these 
ines : 

"  His  form  was  of  the  manliest  beau-u-u-uty, 
'        His  heart  was  ki-i-ind  and  soft ; 
Faithful  below  Tom  did  his  duty, 
But  now  he's  gone  alo-o-o-o-oft — 
But  now  he's  go-o-o-one  aloft!" 

Magdalen  followed  in  the  direction  of  the 
quavering  voice,  and  found  herself  in  a  little 
room,  looking  out  on  the  back-yard.  There  sat 
old  Mazey,  with  his  spectacles  low  on  his  nose, 
and  his  knotty  old  hands  blundering  over  the 
rigging  of  his  model  ship.  There  were  Brutus 
ind  Cassius  digesting  before  the  fire  again,  and 
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snoring  as  if  they  thoroughly  enjoyed  it.  There 
was  Lord  Nelson  on  one  wall,  in  flaming  water- 
colours  ;  and  there,  on  the  other,  was  a  portrait  of 
Admiral  Bartram's  last  flag-ship,  in  full  sail  on 
a  sea  of  slate,  with  a  salmon-coloured  sky  to 
complete  the  illusion. 

"What,  they  won't  show  you  over  the  house — 
won't  they  ?"  said  old  Mazey.  "  I  will,  then  ! 
That  head-housemaid's  a  sour  one,  my  dear — if 
ever  there  was  a  sour  one  yet.  You're  too  young 
and  good-looking  to  please  'em — that's  what  you 
are."  He  rose,  took  off  his  spectacles,  and  feebly 
mended  the  fire.  "  She's  as  straight  as  a  poplar," 
said  old  Mazey,  considering  Magdalen's  figure  in 
drowsy  soliloquy.'  "  I  say  she's  as  straight  as  a 
poplar ;  and  his  honour  the  admiral  says  so  too  ! 
Come  along,  my  dear,"  he  proceeded,  addressing 
himself  to  Magdalen  again.  "  I'll  teach  you  your 
Pints  of  the  Compass  first.  When  you  know  your 
Pints,  blow  high,  blow  low,  you'll  find  it  plain 
sailing  all  over  the  house." 

He  led  the  way  to  the  door— stopped,  and 
suddenly  bethinking  himself  of  his  miniature 
ship  went  back  to  put  his  model  away  in  an 
empty  cupboard — led  the  way  to  the  door  again 
— stopped  once  more — remembered  that  some  of 
the  rooms  were  chilly  —  and  pottered  about, 
swearing  and  grumbling,  and  looking  for  his 
hat.  Magdalen  sat  down  patiently  to  wait  for 
him.  She  gratefully  contrasted  his  treatment  of 
her  with  the  treatment  she  had  received  from 
the  women.  Resist  it  as  firmly,  despise  it  as 
proudly  as  we  may,  all  studied  unkindness — no 
matter  how  contemptible  it  may  be — has  a  sting- 
ing power  in  it  which  reaches  to  the  quick. 
Magdalen  only  knew  how  she  had  felt  the  small 
malice  of  the  female  servants,  by  the  effect  which 
the  rough  kindness  of  the  old  sailor  produced 
on  her  afterwards.  The  dumb  welcome  of  the 
dogs,  when  the  movements  in  the  room  had 
roused  them  from  their  sleep,  touched  her 
more  acutely  still.  Brutus  pushed  his  mighty 
muzzle  companionably  into  her  hand;  and 
Cassius  laid  his  friendly  fore-paw  on  her  lap. 
Her  heart  yearned  over  the  two  creatures  as  she 
patted  and  caressed  them.  It  seemed  only 
yesterday  since  she  and  the  dogs  at  Combe- 
Raven,  had  roamed  the  garden  together,  and  had 
idled  away  the  summer  mornings  luxuriously 
on  the  shady  lawn. 

,  Old  Mazey  found  his  hat  at  last ;  and  they 
started  on  their  exploring  expedition,  with  the 
dogs  after  them. 

Leaving  the  basement  story  of  the  house, 
which  was  entirely  devoted  to  the  servants' 
offices,  they  ascended  to  the  first  floor,  and  en- 
tered the  long  corridor,  with  which  Magdalen's 
last  night's  experience  had  already  made  her 
acquainted.  "  Put  your  back  agin  this  wall," 
suid  old  Mazey,  pointing  to  the  long  wall— pierced 
at  irregular  intervals  with  windows  looking  out 
over  a  court-yard  and  fish-pond— which  formed 
the  right-hand  side  of  the  corridor,  as  Magdalen 
now  stood.  "  Put  your  back  here,"  said  the 
veteran ;  "  and  look  straight  afore  you.  What 


do  you  see?" — "The  opposite  wall  of  the  pas- 
sags,"  said  Magdalen. — "Ay?  ay?  what  else?" 
— "  The  doors  leading  into  the  rooms." — "  What 
else  ?" — "  I  see  nothing  else."  Old  Mazey 
chuckled,  winked,  and  shook  his  knotty  fore- 
finger at  Magdalen  impressively.  "  You  see  one 
of  the  Pints  of  the  Compass,  my  dear.  When 
you've  got  your  back  agin  this  wall,  and  when 
you  look  straight  afore  you— you  look  Noathe. 
If  you  ever  get  lost  hereaway,  put  your  back 
agin  the  wall,  look  out  straight  afore  you,  and 
say  to  yourself,  '  I  look  Noathe !'  You  do  that 
like  a  good  girl,  and  you  won't  lose  your  bear- 
ings." 

After  administering  this  preliminary  dose  of 
instruction,  old  Mazey  opened  the  first  of  the 
doors  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  passage.  It 
led  into  the  dining-room,  with  which  Magdalen 
was  already  familiar.  The  second  room  was 
fitted  up  as  a  library ;  and  the  third,  as  a  morning- 
room.  The  fourth  and  fifth  doors— both  be- 
longing to  dismantled  and  uninhabited  rooms, 
and  both  locked—  brought  them  to  the  end  of  the 
North  wing  of  the  house,  and  to  the  opening  of 
a  second  and  shorter  passage,  placed  at  a  right 
angle  to  the  first.  Here  old  Mazey,  who  had 
divided  his  time  pretty  equally,  during  the 
investigation  of  the  rooms,  in  talking  of  "  his 
honour  the  admiral,"  and  whistling  to  the  dogs 
— returned  with  all  possible  expedition  to  the 
points  of  the  compass;  and  gravely  directed 
Magdalen  to  repeat  the  ceremony  of  putting  her 
back  against  the  wall.  She  attempted  to  shorten 
the  proceedings,  by  declaring  (quite  correctly) 
that  in  her  present  position  she  knew  she 
was  looking  East ;  "  Don't  you  talk  about 
the  East,  my  dear,"  said  old  Mazey,  proceeding 
unmoved  with  his  own  system  of  instruction, 
"  till  you  know  the  East  first.  Put  your  back 
agin  this  wall,  and  look  straight  afore  you.  What 
do  you  see?"  The  remainder  of  the  catechism 
proceeded  as  before.  When  the  end  was  reached, 
Magdalen's  instructor  was  satisfied.  He  chuckled 
and  winked  at  her  once  more.  "  Now  you  may 
talk  about  the  East,  my  dear,"  said  the  veteran, 
"  for  now  you  know  it." 

The  East  passage,  after  leading  them  on  for  a 
few  yards  only,  terminated  in  a  vestibule,  with  a 
high  door  in  it  which  faced  them  as  they  ad- 
vanced. The  door  admitted  them  to  a  large  and 
lofty  drawing-room,  decorated,  like  all  the  other 
apartments,  with  valuable  old-fashioned  furniture. 
Leading  the  way  across  this  room,  Magdalen's 
conductor  pushed  back  a  heavy  sliding  door, 
opposite  the  door  of  entrance.  "  Put  your  apron 
over  your  head,"  said  old  Mazey.  "  We  are 
coming  to  the  Bauketing-Hall,  now.  The 
floor's  mortal  cold,  and  the  damp  sticks  to  the 
place  like  cockroaches  to  a  collier.  His  ho- 
nour the  admiral  calls  it  the  Arctic  Passage. 
I've  got  my  name  for  it,  too.  I  call  it,  Freeze- 
your-Bones." 

Magdalen  passed  through  the  doorway,  and 
found  herself  in  the  ancient  Banqueting-Hall  of 
St.  Crux. 
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Oil  her  left  hand,  she  saw  a  row  of  lofty 
windows,  set  deep  in  embrasures,  and  extending 
over  a  frontage  of  more  than  a  hundred  feet  in 
length.  On  her  right  hand,  ranged  in  one  long 
row  from  end  to  end  of  the  opposite  wall,  hung 
a  dismal  collection  of  black  begrimed  old  pic- 
tures, rotting  from  their  frames,  and  representing 
battle-scenes  by  sea  and  land.  Below  the  pictures, 
midway  down  the  length  of  the  wall,  yawned  a 
huge  cavern  of  a  fireplace,  surmounted  by  a 
towering  mantelpiece  of  black  marble.  The  one 
object  of  furniture  (if  furniture  it  might  be 
called)  visible  far  or  near  in  the  vast  emptiness 
of  the  place,  was  a  gaunt  ancient  tripod  of 
curiously  chased  metal,  standing  lonely  in  the 
middle  of  the  hall,  and  supporting  a  wide  circular 
pan,  filled  deep  with  ashes  from  an  extinct  char- 
coal fire.  The  high  ceiling,  once  finely  carved 
and  gilt,  was  foul  with  dirt  and  cobwebs ;  the 
naked  walls  at  either  end  of  the  room  were 
stained  with  damp ;  and  the  cold  of  the  marble 
floor  struck  through  the  narrow  strip  of  matting 
laid  down,  parallel  with  the  windows,  as  a  foot- 
path for  passengers  across  the  wilderness  of  the 
room.  No  better  name  for  it  could  have  been 
devised  than  the  name  which  old  Mazey  had 
found.  "  Freeze-your-Boues  "  accurately  de- 
scribed, in  three  words,  the  Banqueting-Hall  at 
St.  Crux. 

"Do  you  never  light  a  fire  in  this  dismal 
place?"  asked  Magdalen. 

"  It  all  depends  on  which  side  of  Freeze-your- 
Bones  his  honour  the  admiral  lives,"  said  old 
Mazey.  "  His  honour  likes  to  shift  his  quarters, 
sometimes  to  one  side  of  the  house,  sometimes 
to  the  other.  If  he  lives  Noathe  of  Freeze- 
your-Bones— which  is  where  you've  just  come 
from — we  don't  waste  our  coals  here,  if  he 
lives  South  of  Freeze-your-Bones — which  is 
where  we  are  going  to  next — we  light  the  fire  in 
the  grate  and  the  charcoal  in  the  pan.  Every 
night,  when  we  do  that,  the  damp  gets  the  better 
of  us:  every  morning,  we  turn  to  again,  and 
get  the  better  of  the  damp." 

With  this  remarkable  explanation,  old  Mazey 
led  the  way  to  the  lower  end  of  the  Hall,  opened 
more  doors,  and  showed  Magdalen  through 
another  suite  of  rooms,  four  in  number;  all  of 
moderate  size,  and  all  furnished  in  much  the 
same  manner  as  the  rooms  in  the  northern  wing. 
She  looked  out  of  the  windows,  and  saw  the 
neglected  gardens  of  St.  Crux,  overgrown  with 
brambles  and  weeds.  Here  and  there,  at  no 
great  distance  in  the  grounds,  the  smoothly 
curving  line  of  one  of  the  tidal  streams  peculiar 
to  the  locality,  wound  its  way,  gleaming  in  the 
sunlight,  through  gaps  in  the  brambles  and  trees. 
The  more  distant  view,  ranged  over  the  flat 
eastward  country  beyond,  speckled  with  its  scat- 
tered little  villages ;  crossed  and  re-crossed  by 
its  network  of  "backwaters;"  and  terminated 
abruptly  by  the  long  straight  line  of  sea-wall 
which  protects  the  defenceless  coast  of  Essex 
from  invasion  by  the  sea. 

"  Have  we  more  rooms  still  to  see  ?"  asked 


Magdalen,  turning  from  the  view  of  the  garden, 
and  looking  about  her  for  another  door. 

"  No  more,  my  dear — we've  run  aground  here, 
and  we  may  as  well  wear  round,  and  put  baclf 
again,"  said  old  Mazey.  "  There's  another  sidft 
to  the  house — due  south  of  you  as  you  stand 
now — which  is  all  tumbling  about  our  ears.  You 
must  go  out  into  the  garden,  if  you  want  to  see 
it ;  it's  built  off  from  us  by  a  brick  bulkhead, 
t'other  side  of  this  wall  here.  The  monks  lived 
due  south  of  us,  my  dear,  hundreds  of  years  afore 
his  honour  the  admiral  was  born  or  thought  of ; 
and  a  fine  time  of  it  they  had,  as  I've  heard. 
They  sang  in  the  church,  all  the  morning,  and 
drank  grog  in  the  orchard  all  the  afternoon. 
They  slept  off  their  grog  on  the  best  of  feather- 
beds  ;  and  they  fattened  on  the  neighbourhood 
all  the  year  round.  Lucky  beggars !  lucky 
beggars !" 

Apostrophising  the  monks  in  these  terms,  and 
evidently  regretting  that  he  had  not  lived  himself 
in  those  good  old  times,  the  veteran  led  the  way 
back  through  the  rooms.  On  the  return  passage 
across  "  Freeze-your-Bones,"  Magdalen  preceded 
him.  "  She's  as  straight  as  a  poplar,"  mumbled 
old  Mazey  to  himself,  hobbling  along  after  his 
youthful  companion,  and  wagging  his  venerable 
head  in  cordial  approval.  "  I  never  was  par- 
ticular what  nation  they  belonged  to — but  I 
always  did  like  'em  straight  and  fine-grown,  and 
I  always  shall  like  'em  straight  and  fine-grown, 
to  my  dying  day." 

"  Are  there  more  rooms  to  see  up-stairs, 
on  the  second  floor?"  asked  Magdalen,  when 
they  had  returned  to  the  point  from  which  they 
had  started. 

The  naturally  clear  distinct  tones  of  her  voice, 
had  hitherto  reached  the  old  sailor's  imperfect 
sense  of  hearing  easily  enough.  Bather  to  her 
surprise,  he  became  stone-deaf,  on  a  sudden,  to 
her  last  question. 

"  Are  you  sure  of  your  Pints  of  the  Com- 
pass," he  inquired.  "  If  you're  not  sure,  put 
your  back  agin  the  wall,  and  we'll  go  all 
over  'em  again,  my  dear,  beginning  with  the 
Noathe." 

Magdalen  assured  him  that  she  felt  quite 
familiar,  by  this  time,  with  all  the  points,  the 
"  Noathe "  included — and  then  repeated  her 
question  in  louder  tones.  The  veteran  obsti- 
nately matched  her,  by  becoming  deafer  than 
ever. 

"  Yes,  my  dear,"  he  said ;  "  you're  right ;  it  is 
chilly  in  these  passages ;  and  unless  I  go  back 
to  my  fire,  my  fire  '11  go  out — won't  it  ?  If  you 
don't  feel  sure  of  your  Pints  of  the  Compass, 
come  in  to  me,  and  I'll  put  you  right  again." 
He  winked  benevolently,  whistled  to  the  dogs, 
and  hobbled  off.  Magdalen  heard  him  chuckle 
over  his  own  success  in  balking  her  curiosity 
on  the  subject  of  the  second  floor.  "  I  know 
how  to  deal  with  'em  !"  said  old  Mazey  to  him- 
self, in  high  triumph.  "  Tall  and  short,  native 
and  foreign,  sweethearts  and  wives — /know  how 
to  deal  with  'em !" 
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Left  by  herself,  Magdalen  exemplified  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  old  sailor's  method  of  treatment, 
in  her  particular  case,  by  ascending  the  stairs  im- 
mediately, to  make  her  own  observations  on  the 
second  floor.  The  stone  passage  here  was 
exactly  similar — except  that  more  doors  opened 
out  of  it — to  the  passage  on  the  first  floor.  She 
opened  the  two  nearest  doors,  one  after  another, 
at  a  venture,  and  discovered  that  both  rooms 
were  bed-chambers.  The  fear  of  being  discovered 
by  one  of  the  women-servants,  in  a  part  of  the 
house  with  which  she  had  no  concern,  warned 
her  not  to  push  her  investigations  on  the  bed- 
room floor,  too  far  at  starting.  She  hurriedly 
walked  down  the  passage  to  see  where  it  ended ; 
discovered  that  it  came  to  its  termination  in  a 
lumber-room,  answering  to  the  position  of  the 
vestibule  down  stairs ;  and  retraced  her  steps 
immediately. 

On  her  way  back,  she  noticed  an  object  which 
had  previously  escaped  her  attention.  It  was  a 
low  truckle  bed,  placed  parallel  with  the  wall, 
and  close  to  one  of  the  doors,  on  the  bedroom 
side.  In  spite  of  its  strange  and  comfortless 
situation,  the  bed  was  apparently  occupied 
at  night,  by  a  sleeper :  the  sheets  were  on  it, 
and  the  end  of  a  thick  red  fisherman's  cap, 
peeped  out  from  under  the  pillow.  She  ventured 
on  opening  the  door  near  which  the  bed  was 
placed;  and  found  herself,  as  she  conjectured 
from  certain  signs  and  tokens,  in  the  admiral's 
sleeping  chamber.  A  moment's  observation  of 
the  room  was  all  she  dared  risk ;  and,  softly 
closing  the  door  again,  she  returned  to  the 
kitchen  regions. 

The  truckle  bed,  and  the  strange  position  in 
which  it  was  placed,  dwelt  on  her  mind  all 
through  the  afternoon.  Who  could  possibly 
sleep  in  it  ?  The  remembrance  of  the  red  fisher- 
man's cap,  and  the  knowledge  she  had  already 
gained  of  Mazey's  dog-like  fidelity  to  his 
master,  helped  her  to  guess  that  the  old  sailor 
might  be  the  occupant  of  the  truckle  bed.  But 
why,  with  bedrooms  enough  and  to  spare,  should 
he  occupy  that  cold  and  comfortless  situation  at 
night  ?  Why  should  he  sleep  on  guard  outside 
his  master's  door  ?  Was  there  some  nocturnal 
danger  in  the  house,  of  which  the  admiral  was 
afraid  ?  The  question  seemed  absurd — and 
yet  the  position  of  the  bed  forced  it  irresistibly 
on  her  mind. 

Stimulated  by  her  own  ungovernable  curiosity 
on  this  subject,  Magdalen  ventured  to  question 
the  housekeeper.  She  acknowledged  having 
walked  from  end  to  end  of  the  passage  on  the 
second  floor,  to  see  if  it  was  as  long  as  the  passage 
on  the  first ;  and  she  mentioned  having  noticed 
with  astonishment  the  position  of  the  truckle  bed. 
Mrs.  Drake  answered  her  implied  inquiry  shortly 
and  sharply.  "  I  don't  blame  a  young  girl  like 
you,"  said  the  old  lady,  "for  being  a  little 
curious,  when  she  first  comes  into  such  a  strange 
house  as  this.  But  remember,  for  the  future, 
that  your  business  does  not  lie  on  the  bedroom 
story.  Mr.  Mazey  sleeps  on  that  bed  you  noticed. 


It  is  his  habit  at  night,  to  sleep  outside  his 
master's  door."  With  that  meagre  explana- 
tion Mrs.  Drake's  lips  closed,  and  opened  no 
more. 

Later  in  the  day,  Magdalen  found  an  opportu- 
nity of  applying  to  old  Mazey  himself.  She  dis- 
covered the  veteran  in  high  good  humour,  smok- 
ing his  pipe,  and  warming  a  tin  mug  of  ale  at  his 
own  snug  fire. 

"Mr.  Mazey,"  she  asked  boldly,  "why  do 
you  put  your  bed  in  that  cold  passage  ?" 

"  What !  you  have  been  up-stairs,  you  young 
jade,  have  you  ?"  said  old  Mazey,  looking  up  from 
his  mug  with  a  leer. 

Magdalen  smiled  and  nodded.  "  Come  !  come ! 
tell  me,"  she  said,  coaxingly.  "  Why  do  you 
sleep  outside  the  admiral's  door  ?" 

"  Why  do  you  part  your  hair  in  the  middle, 
my  dear?"  asked  old  Mazey,  with  another 
leer. 

"I  suppose,  because  I  am  accustomed  to  do 
it,"  answered  Magdalen. 

"Ay?  ay?"  said  the  veteran.  "That's  why, 
is  it  ?  Well,  my  dear,  the  reason  why  you  part 
your  hair  in  the  middle,  is  the  reason  why  I  sleep 
outside  the  admiral's  door.  I  know  how  to 
deal  with  'em!"  chuckled  old  Mazey,  lapsing 
into  soliloquy,  and  stirring  np  his  ale  in  high 
triumph.  "Tall  and  short,  native  and  foreign, 
sweethearts  and  wives— /know  how  to  deal  with 
'em !" 

Magdalen's  third,  and  last,  attempt  at  solving 
the  mystery  of  the  truckle  bed,  was  made  while 
she  was  waiting  on  the  admiral  at  dinner.  The 
old  gentleman's  questions  gave  her  an  oppor- 
tunity of  referring  to  the  subject,  without  any 
appearance  of  presumption  or  disrespect — but 
he  proved  to  be  quite  as  impenetrable,  in  his 
way,  as  old  Mazey  and  Mrs.  Drake  had  been  in 
theirs.  "  It  doesn't  concern  you,  my  dear,"  said 
the  admiral,  bluntly.  "  Don't  be  curious.  Look 
in  your  Old  Testament  when  you  go  down  stairs, 
and  see  what  happened  in  the  Garden  of  Eden 
through  curiosity.  Be  a  good  girl— and  don't 
imitate  your  mother  Eve." 

As  Magdalen  passed  the  end  of  the  second- 
floor  passage,  late  at  night,  proceeding  alone  on 
her  way  up  to  her  own  room,  she  stopped  and 
listened.  A  screen  was  placed  at  the  entrance 
of  the  corridor,  so  as  to  hide  it  from  the  view  of 
persons  passing  on  the  stairs.  The  snoring  she 
heard  on  the  other  side  of  the  screen,  encouraged 
her  to  slip  round  it,  and  to  advance  a  few  steps. 
Shading  the  light  of  her  candle  with  her  hand, 
she  ventured  close  to  the  admiral's  door,  and 
saw  to  her  surprise  that  the  bed  had  been  moved, 
since  she  had  seen  it  in  the  daytime,  so  as  to 
stand  exactly  across  the  door,  and  to  bar  the  way 
entirely  to  any  one  who  might  attempt  to  enter 
the  admiral's  room.  After  this  discovery,  old 
Mazey  himself  snoring  lustily,  with  the  red 
fisherman's  cap  pulled  down  to  his  eyebrows, 
and  the  blankets  drawn  up  to  his  nose— be- 
came an  object  of  secondary  importance  only, 
by  comparison  with  his  bed.  That  the  ve- 
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terau  did  actually  sleep  on  guard  before  his 
master's  door— and  that  he  and  the  admiral 
and  the  housekeeper  were  in  the  secret  of  this 
unaccountable  proceeding — was  now  beyond  all 
doubt. 

"A  strange  end,"  thought  Magdalen,  ponder- 
ing over  her  discovery  as  she  stole  up-stairs  to 
her  own  sleeping-room.  "A  strange  end  to  a 
strange  day !" 


SMALL-BEER  CHRONICLES. 

WHAT  will  the  Layard  of  futurity  say  when, 
haply  ages  hence,  these  Records  are  dug  out  of 
the  ruins  of  what  once  was  Wellington-street,  and 
the  only  true  history  and  Chronicle  of  the  Time 
is  kid  before  his  eyes?  To  that  man,  who- 
ever he  may  be,  great  in  enterprise,  skilful 
in  research,  I  will  address  this  particular  Chro- 
nicle. 

Illustrious  sage,  and  exhumer  of  buried  know- 
ledge, I  have  a  matter  to  impart  to  thee  which 
will  not  a  little  astonish  that  enlightened  age  in 
which  thou  livest,  and  which  will  materially  affect 
its  views  as  to  the  degree  of  civilisation  attained 
by  those  ancient  Britons  who  were  in  existence 
in  the  year  1862. 

You — oh  illustrious  sage  —  and  those  about 
you,  have  doubtless  hitherto  been  of  opinion 
that  the  age,  whose  Small-Beer  it  is  my  lot  to 
chronicle,  was  an  age  of  great  and  extraor- 
dinary civilisation.  It  was,  as  your  friend  the 
archaeologist  in  spectacles,  truly  remarks,  the 
particular  year  in  which  these  same  ancient 
Britons  held  what  they  used  to  call  an  Exhibi- 
tion; a  year  of  great  intellectual  and  mental 
progress ;  a  year  when  the  high  civilisation 
attained  by  Britain  in  the  nineteenth  century 
was  at  its  highest.  "  Yes,  yes,  yes,"  your  friend 
in  spectacles  remarks,  "a  great  year  indeed,  a 
great  year  indeed,  a  remarkable  people." 

Know  then,  oh  illustrious  sage,  and  you,  friend 
of  the  same,  in  spectacles,  know  also,  that  that 
same  year  1862,  of  which  you  speak  in  terms  so 
respectful,  was  characterised  by  circumstances 
which  I  blush  to  write  of,  and  which — did  not 
the  customs  of  our  time  forbid  it — I  would  have 
printed  in  red  ink,  in  order  that  this  page  might 
blush  too. 

You  have  both  of  you  heard— for  are  ye  not 
both  learned  men  ?— of  a  place  called  Edinburgh, 
the  metropolis  of  Scotland — a  town  which  has 
deservedly  won  a  high  reputation  as  a  seat  of 
learning,  and  one  of  the  centres  of  nineteenth- 
century  civilisation.  Indeed,  I  may  say  of  it  that 
it  is  a  noble  town,  and  fair  to  look  upon..  It  holds 
a  high  position  throughout  Great  Britain,  and 
its  inhabitants  claim  for  it  a  higher  yet.  It  has 
even  been  called  the  Modern  Athens,  before 
now. 

But  what  have  I  to  record  concerning  this 
Modern  Athens,  this  seat  of  learning,  this  centre 
of  civilisation  ?  I  have  to  record  that  in  this  very 
year  1862— a  great  year  of  British  advance— this 
same  town  of  Edinburgh  was  thrown  into 


commotion  because  it  was  proposed  that  a 
certain  pleasaunce,  called  the  "  Royal  Botanic 
Garden,"  should  be  thrown  open  on  Sunday 
afternoons,  after  the  hours  of  Divine  Service, 
that  the  public  might  use  it  at  such  times  as 
a  promenade.  That  this  might  be,  was  the  humble 
petition  of  no  less  than  fourteen  thousand 
persons,  "  chiefly  of  the  working-classes."  That 
this  might  not  be,  was  the  petition  of  thirty-four 
thousand  persons,  chiefly  no  doubt  belonging  to 
the  class  to  which  the  garden  was  available  on 
week-days.  It  was  the  petition  also  of  above 
one  hundred  clergymen  of  different  denomina- 
tions—the denominations  of  common-sense  and 
mercy  excepted.  Now  what  a  miserable  and 
degrading  state  of  things  is  this.  Here  are  no 
less  than  fourteen  thousand  working-people 
asking  this  small,  small  thing,  that  a  garden 
should  be  open  for  them  to  take  their  Sunday 
afternoon  walk  in;  there  is  no  word  spoken 
of  amusements  wanted,  no  band  of  music 
hinted  at.  Access  to  the  garden  is  all  that  is 
asked,  and  this  only  in  the  afternoon  after 
church-time.  One  may  wonder  that  the  people 
should  care  for  this  thing ;  but  they  do  care  for  it. 
We  are  used  to  gardens,  and  even  vote  them 
sometimes  slow  and  wearisome;  but  to  these 
people  such  places  look  as  they  look  not  to  us ; 
and  to  their  unaccustomed  senses,  the  sight  of 
the  plants  and  trees,  and  the  scent  of  the  flowers, 
and  the  touch  of  the  turf,  give  a  wonderful  delight 
and  joy. 

Is  it  conceivable  that  an  army  of  thirty-four 
thousand  persons,  with  a  hundred  captains  in 
white  neckcloths  at  its  head,  should  rise  malig- 
nant at  the  first  sound  of  this  proposed  innova- 
tion ?  It  is  difficult  to  chronicle  such  Small- 
Beer  with  patience.  To  think  that  it  should 
ferment  and  fizz  and  run  over,  because  a  few 
poor  people  want  to  take  an  afternoon  walk 
in  a  garden  on  Sunday  ?  What  unknown  creed 
is  represented  in  this  cruelty  ?  What  creed  is 
that  which  forbids  men  to  walk  in  a  garden  on 
Sunday?  Why  is  it  worse  to  walk  along  the 
paths  of  the  Botanic  Gardens  than  along  the 
pavement  of  Princes-street  ? 

Up  rises  now  one  of  my  friends  in  the  white 
neckcloths,  and  tells  me  the  old  story,  that  in 
order  that  the  one  set  of  men  may  be  able  to 
play,  another  set  must  of  necessity  be  kept  at 
work ;  that  if  these  gardens  are  open  on  Sunday, 
the  gardeners  and  beadles  and  the  like  profes- 
sional persons  must  be  in  them,  perforce,  to  keep 
order.  Truly  this  small  class  must  work,  if  it 
must  be  called  work,  for  the  sake  of  the  large 
class  who  want  recreation  and  change.  The 
guardian  of  the  street — the  policeman — works 
also,  in  order  that  you  may  walk  safely  through 
the  High-street.  Why  not  shut  the  inhabitants 
up  in  their  homes  on  Sunday,  and  so  save  the 
policeman  a  little  ? 

It  is  not  my  business,  however,  to  argue  this 
question,  but  simply  to  register  the  fact  that  in 
the  year  1862,  thirty-four  thousand  persons  were 
found  to  rise  up  inarms  because  their  poorerfellow- 
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creatures  wanted  to  walk  in  a  garden  on  the  few 
Sunday  afternoons  when  the  Scotch  climate 
would  allow  of  such  reckless  and  abandoned 
dissipation. 

I  have  yet  another  revelation  to  make  to  that 
Great  Discoverer  to  whom  these  pages  are  es- 
pecially dedicated.  What  I  have  now  to  chro- 
nicle, is  a  thing  affecting  a  larger  capital  than 
the  Modern  Athens.  I  must  tell  a  truth  about 
London — London  in  1862. 

In  this  great  metropolis,  and  in  this  great  year 
of  its  civilisation,  it  is  not  safe  to  walk  along  the 
streets  after  dusk.  On  the  8th  of  November, 
it  was  remarked  by  Mr.  Knox,  the  sensible 
and  energetic  magistrate,  that  "  to  walk  in  the 
streets  of  London  after  dark  was  as  dangerous 
as  venturing  into  a  tiger's  den."  And  well 
might  he  say  so.  Night  after  night  respectable 
men  walking  to  their  homes  are  attacked,  without 
even  the  preliminary  words  "Your  money  or 
your  life,"  are  cruelly  beaten  and  maimed,  the 
objects  of  value  which  they  happen  to  have  about 
them  are  seized,  and  they  are  left  by  the  side  of 
the  road  till  some  good  Samaritan  comes  by  and 
picks  them  up.  One  day  you  hear  that  on  the 
preceding  evening  a  worthy  man  coming  home 
from  a  temperance  meeting  was  set  upon  as  he 
turned  a  corner  of  a  street,  by  four  of  the 
tigers  spoken  of  by  Mr.  Knox,  and  was  so 
savagely  treated  that  when  he  came  up  to  give 
his  evidence  his  face  looked  as  if  it  had  been 
seamed  with  fire.  At  another  time  the  town  is 
filled  with  dismay  at  hearing  of  a  woman  who, 
walking  along  a  populous  thoroughfare  called 
Long  Acre,  at  half-past  three  o'clock  of  the 
afternoon,  was  assailed  by  a  brace  of  these  fero- 
cious animals,  and  made  to  deliver  up  her  reticule 
then  and  there,  in  the  heart  of  London,  and  by 
broad  daylight.  It  is  to  no  purpose  to  multiply 
instances  which  at  the  time  when  I  am  writing 
are  of  daily  occurrence.  It  is  enough  to  say,  and 
a  disgraceful  thing  it  is  to  record,  that  the  news 
of  these  things  has  created  quite  a  panic  in  the 
town ;  that  men  think  twice  as  to  the  thorough- 
fare they  will  select  by  which  to  get  to  their 
homes,  and  that  when  they  hear  footsteps  behind 
them  they  are  not  at  their  ease  until  they  have 
turned  and  examined  what  manner  of  man  is 
following. 

On  the  same  day  when  Mr.  Knox  put  it  on 
record  that  the  streets  of  London  were  as  dan- 
gerous as  a  tiger's  den,  it  was  also  announced  in 
the  public  newspapers  that  a  move  had  been 
made — almost  for  the  first  time — in  exactly  the 
right  direction,  by  a  certain  police-officer,  whose 
conduct  in  this  instance  cannot  be  too  highly 
commended.  This  good  man  has  acted  on  the 
principle  that  "  prevention  is  better  than  cure." 
Seeing  a  couple  of  very  ill-looking  ruffians  loung- 
ing about  in  a  suspicious  manner,  lurking  in  the 
shadow  of  doorways,  following  gentlemen  about, 
and  in  one  or  two  cases  asking  them  the  way  to 
places  without  at  all  following  the  directions 
given — seeing  all  this,  I  say,  this  policeman, 


acting  with  discretion  and  energy  together,  loses 
no  time  in  giving  the  two  ruffians  into  custody 
on  the  charge  of  loitering  in  a  suspicious  manner, 
apparently  with  the  intention  of  committing  a 
felony.  The  conduct  of  this  same  policeman 
cannot  be  too  highly  spoken  of.  That  preventive 
policy  was  the  right  policy,  and  with  all  my  heart 
and  soul  I  wish  that  during  this  crisis  it  had 
been  more  largely  acted  upon.  The  only  way  to 
prevent  the  streets  of  London  from  being-  a 
tiger's  den  is,  clearly  and  unmistakably,  to  shut 
up  the  tigers.  They  are  easily  known.  Seldom 
does  one  go  out,  without  seeing  many  specimens 
of  the  true  Bengal  breed  lurking  about  and 
waiting  for  the  night  to  commence  their  depre- 
dations. 

I  confine  myself  to  one  or  two  sections  of  this 
subject  in  writing  this  Chronicle.  I  wish  to 
register  the  fact  that  in  this  year  this  abominable 
thing  goes  on,  and  I  wish  to  point  out  the  reme- 
dies for  such  an  abomination. 

Conceive  this  case.  A  man  of  pacific  habits, 
and  of  middle  age,  who  has  of  necessity  as  a 
useful  citizen  spent  all  his  life  in  London,  work- 
ing at  his  desk,  and  resting  in  his  home,  is 
returning  to  that  home  one  evening  along  one  of 
our  suburban  thoroughfares.  This  man  is  such 
an  one  as  the  age  produces,  as  its  needs  require 
the  existence  of  in  large  numbers.  He  is  some- 
what undersized,  slight  of  build.  His  muscles 
are  unaccustomed  to  much  exercise.  He  knows 
nothing  of  brawls  and  fighting,  and  has  not 
used  his  fists  since  he  was  at  school.  This  may 
not  be  quite  the  sort  of  person  to  make  the  hero  of 
a  book  out  of ;  but  for  all  that  he  is  the  kind  of 
man  of  whom  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  there 
should  be  thousands  in  a  great  city  while  it  is  in 
its  present  condition.  He  is  a  harmless,  neces- 
sary man,  and  entitled  to  our  respect  in  every 
way.  As  he  walks  along  that  same  suburban 
thoroughfare,  he  becomes  conscious  that  in  front 
of  him  are  a  couple  of  heavy,  powerful  ruffians, 
who  are  going  his  way.  They  are,  however, 
lounging  on  the  road,  and  as  he  is  walking  faster 
than  they  are,  he  will  soon  overtake  them.  He 
is  rather  in  a  hurry  to-night,  for  it  is  a  great  oc- 
casion at  home — a  birthday — the  children  are  to 
sit  up  till  he  gets  back,  and  there  is  a  parcel 
sticking  out  of  the  good  man's  pocket,  which 
may  or  may  not  be  a  present.  So  the  two  power- 
ful-looking loiterers  are  soon  overtaken  and 
passed ;  for,  they  make  way  for  our  friend  in  a 
shambling  manner,  eyeing  him  keenly  as  he 
goes  by,  with  his  umbrella  stumping  on  the 
pathway,  and  his  brown-paper  parcel  sticking 
out  of  his  pocket.  As  soon  as  the  good  man 
has  passed,  the  two  powerful  ruffians  whisper 
and  quicken  their  pace  a  little,  but  Goodman 
takes  little  note  of  this  at  the  time.  Presently, 
he  is  overtaken  by  the  two  ruffians,  who  in  turn 
pass  him  and  take  another  look  at  him  under  a 
gas-lamp.  After  this,  the  men  loiter  again,  and 
Goodman  again  overtakes  and  passes  them.  And 
now  it  begins  to  strike  him  in  an  unpleasant  man- 
ner, that  it  almost  looks  as  if  the  men  were  fol- 
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lowing  him.  He  quickens  his  pace,  and  they 
quicken  theirs.  He  slackens,  and  they  slacken. 
There  are  a  few  shops  about  this  part  of  his  way, 
and  some  little  traffic ;  but  a  little  further  on, 
the  road  gets  more  lonely.  Goodman  has  in 
his  turn  lingered  a  little  before  one  of  the  shops, 
for  he  is  tired  of  the  two  men  more  than 
in  any  way  afraid  of  them,  and  he  will  let  them 
get  on  and  out  of  his  way.  The  grocer's  shop, 
as  he  looks  in  at  it,  has  an  unusually  cheerful 
look  that  evening,  and  as  to  the  chemist's,  if 
ever  there  was  an  abode  of  peace  and  science 
and  innocence,  there  it  is.  Its  delightful  blaze 
is  soon  left  behind,  and  Goodman,  as  he  enters 
on  the  last  part  of  his  walk,  carries  with  him  a 
pleasant  remembrance  of  a  pale  and  benevolent- 
looking  gentleman  with  spectacles,  and  a  white 
apron,  pouring,  apparently,  liquid  amethysts  out 
of  a  large  bottle  into  a  small  one,  and  holding 
both  up  to  the  light.  Any  one,  by-the-by,  who 
had  observed  our  excellent  friend's  figure  as  he 
passed  through  the  light  of  the  green  bottle, 
might  have  remarked  that  the  end  of  the  brown- 
paper  parcel  has  come  undone,  and  that  the  head 
of  a  very  proud  horse  with  red  spots  upon  it, 
with  harness  nailed  to  its  skull,  and  a  mane 
of  catskin,  protrudes  out  of  the  good  man's 
pocket. 

Our  friend  has  not  much  further  to  go,  just 
past  the  two-mile  stone,  and  the  row  of  limes  by 
the  roadside  beyond,  and  past  the  great  gate- 
way  of  the  preparatory  school,  which  is  quite  an 
imposing  affair,  and,  being  in  the  Gothic  style,  is 
very  large  and  massive.  As  our  man  approaches 
this  structure,  where  the  way  is  particularly  dark, 
by  reason  of  some  large  trees  which  stand  in 
front  of  the  gate,  he  cannot  help  thinking  that 
he  hears  or  sees  something  which  leads  him  to 
think  that  there  is  somebody  hiding.  He  pauses 
for  half  a  second,  and  just  for  that  time  he  is  con- 
scious of  a  considerable  quickening  of  the  action 
of  his  heart. 

In  a  moment,  before  he  can  decide  whether  he 
will  return,  or  cross  the  road,  or  push  swiftly  on 
for  his  own  door,  he  is  conscious  that  there  is  a 
scuffling  sound  of  footsteps,  and  a  hurried  whis- 
pering, behind  him,  and  that  some  terrible  thing 
is  about  to  happen.  In  another  moment  his  hat 
flies  off,  his  umbrella  springs  into  the  air,  the 
blood  rushes  into  his  ears,  flashes  of  fire  appeal- 
before  his  eyes,  and  as  he  falls  backward  from 
the  effect  of  a  heavy  blow  somewhere  about  his 
head,  his  last  thoughts  are  of  a  warm  liquid 
trickling  down  his  face,  of  his  wife  at  home,  of 
his  hat — which  is  a  new  one — of  his  youngest 
child,  and  of  the  proud  horse  in  his  pocket  which 
he  will  protect  with  his  hand  lest  he  should  crush 
it  to  pieces  in  his  fall. 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  afterwards  the  policeman 
coming  round  that  way  finds  an  unfortunate 
gentleman  lying  senseless  on  the  pathway,  with 
his  pockets  empty,  and  his  watch  gone.  The 
policeman  picks  him  up  and  carries  him,  as  well 
as  he  can,  back  to  where  the  shops  and  the  lights 
are,  and  straight  into  the  very  shop  where  the 


benevolent  gentleman  in  spectacles  was  but  now 
occupied  in  diluting  the  amethysts  with  aqua  dis- 
tillation. In  a  moment  there  is  a  crowd  outside 
the  window,  the  neighbours  rush  in,  and  as  the 
chemist  wipes  the  blood  away  from  the  sufferer's 
face,  the  grocer  cries  out,  "  Why,  if  it  ain't  Mr. 
Goodman,  of  the  Dovecot,  up  the  lane !" 

It  is  long  before  a  man  recovers  from  such  an 
attack.  Perhaps  he  never  entirely  recovers  from 
it.  Besides  the  risk  of  actual  injury  to  the  bodily 
frame,  there  is  the  nervous  shock,  which  in  these 
cases  is  very  severe,  and  not  soon  or  easily  got 
over. 

And  now  as  to  the  perpetrators  of  these 
villanous  deeds.  It  is  not  uncommon  at  this  time 
for  as  many  as  four  cases  of  robbery  with  violence, 
to  be  reported  in  one  day's  newspaper,  and  for  all 
of  them  to  be  the  work  of  well-known  robbers.  To 
chronicle  this,  is  to  chronicle  our  shame  and  folly. 
Why  should  one  single  known  bad  character  be 
allowed  at  large  ?  What  is  the  use  of  a  police 
force  if  it  does  not  keep  a  sharp  look-out  after 
the  once  convicted  felon.  The  system  of  surveil- 
lance should  be  very  much  closer  than  it  is  over 
these  men,  and  they  should  certainly  be  liable  at 
any  moment  to  be  called  upon  to  show  what  are 
their  means  of  living.  I  What  is  your  trade  ? 
Are  you  actively  engaged  in  it  ?  Whom  do  you 
work  for  ?  What  do  you  receive  ?  These  are 
questions  which  ought  continually  to  be  put  to 
all  those  persons  who  have  once  come  under  the 
professional  care  of  the  police,  and  the  correct- 
ness of  the  answers  made  to  those  questions 
should  by  no  means  be  taken  for  granted,  but 
should,  on  the  contrary,  be  rigorously  inquired 
into.  If  a  man  have  no  obvious  means  of  living, 
and  yet  does  manage  to  live,  it  is  high  time  that 
so  extraordinary  a  mystery  as  his  mode  of  sub- 
sistence should  be  looked  to. 

It  may  be  that  preventive  measures  and  re- 
strictions and  precautions  are  carried  too  far  in 
other  countries — though  I  am  not  sure  of  that — 
but  certainly  they  are  not  carried  far  enough  in 
our  own.  We  allow  the  class  of  ragamuffins  to 
exist  among  us,  far  too  numerously  and  easily. 
There  are  too  many  tramps  on  our  roads,  and 
too  many  lurkers  about  our  towns.  Any  gentle- 
man who  will  take  a  ride,  or,  if  he  like  it  better, 
a  walk,  from  Gravesend  to  Rochester,  may 
assure  himself  of  the  truth  of  the  first  of  these 
assertions,  while  as  to  the  second  the  proof  is 
easier  still.  In  the  summer-time,  and  even  at 
other  periods  of  the  year,  when  the  weather  will 
allow  of  it,  numbers  of  able-bodied— too  able- 
bodied — men  are  to  be  seen  lying  about  our 
parks  asleep,  or  dozing,  on  the  grass.  Dirty  ill- 
looking  savages  they  are,  lying  there  all  day  with 
nothing  to  do.  What  are  these  fellows  ?  Who 
are  they  ?  How  do  they  live  ?  How  do  they 
get  the  tobacco  to  supply  the  short  pipes  which 
stick  out  of  their  pockets  or  lie  on  the  grass 
beside  them?  Are  they  some  of  the  tigers 
spoken  of  by  Mr.  Knox?  Their  habits  are  sug- 
gestive. They  lie  close  all  day.  What  do  they 
do  at  night  ? 
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Then  there  are  the  area-sneaks,  familiarly  so 
called:  why  should  not  this  race  become  obsolete  ? 
There  is  a  large  class  of  men  who  go  about  our 
quieter  streets  and  suburban  roads,  with  a  hand- 
ful of  workboxes  and  baskets,  which  they  carry  as 
a  blind.  Who  has  not  seen  them  looking  first 
up,  and  then  down,  the  road,  to  see  that  the 
coast  is  clear,  and  then  slipping,  in  a  furtive 
manner,  in  at  the  garden-gate,  or  stooping  down 
at  the  bars  of  the  area  and  addressing  the  cook 
as  "marm."  We  have  too  many  ragamuffins 
about  our  streets.  Our  population  of  Lazzaroni 
is  something  prodigious.  During  the  time  that 
the  Exhibition  was  open,  \ve  all  observed  that 
quite  a  distinct  class  of  beings  sprung  into  ex- 
istence, to  act  as  middle-men  between  the  public 
in  want  of  cabs,  and  the  cabmen  in  want  of  fares. 
These  cab-openers  were  of  all  ages  and  sizes,  and 
were  characterised  by  every  degree  of  greasiness 
and  dirt  attainable  by  mankind.  Never  was  any- 
thing like  their  frouziness,  their  infernal,  and 
tormenting  importunity.  They  ran  by  your  side, 
they  got  in  your  way  on  the  pavement,  they  dashed 
off  into  the  road,  and  waylaid  cabs  which  were 
destined  for  other  services.  Might  was  right, 
and  the  boy  cab-opener  who  had  secured  a 
vehicle  for  a  party  of  country-folks,  had  to  give 
it  up  to  the  adolescent  cab-opener,  while  he  in 
turn  gave  way  before  the  menaces  of  the  grown- 
up ruffian.  To  call  a  cab  yourself,  to  open  the 
door  yourself  or  let  the  driver  do  it  for  you,  was 
a  thing  impossible.  Now,  what  has  become  of 
these  vagabonds?  What  were  they  before  the 
Exhibition  opened  ?  What  are  they  now  ?  The 
Exhibition  has  closed  just  as  the  long  nights  are 
coming  on— just  at  the  commencement  of  the 
garotting  season. 

Every  public  court,  great  or  small,  from  a 
horse-sale  at  Aldridge's  to  a  general  illumination, 
discloses  the  enormous  Lazzaroni  force  we  allow 
of  in  London.  Members  of  that  force  seem  to 
spring  up  out  of  the  pavement,  if  there  be  a  row 
in  the  street,  if  a  passer-by  have  a  fit,  or  if  a 
horse  tumble  down  and  decline  to  get  up  again. 
Is  it  alto?  'ether  satisfactory  and  comfortable  that 
this  class  should  be  such  a  large  one  ?  Above 
all,  is  it  right  that  there  should  be  so  many 
boys  belonging  to  it?  Is  the  ragamuffin  boy 
likely  to  grow  up  a  steady  and  industrious  work- 
man? 

One  cannot  take  a  man  up  for  lying  through- 
out the  day  in  Hyde  Park,  or  for  having  an  ill- 
looking  countenance,  or  for  standing  about  in  a 
suspicious  manner  at  the  corners  of  streets.  The 
stripes  upon  these  tigers  are  not  sufficiently 
developed  yet,  for  us  to  be  justified  in  putting 
them  under  lock  and  key.  But  there  are  far  too 
many  unmistakable  Bengals,  known  to  be  such 
by  every  glazed  hat  in  the  Metropolitan  police- 
force.  Let  us  get  them  inside  the  menagerie  at 
any  rate,  and  keep  them  there.  We  have  got  rid 
of  the  wolves  out  of  all  the  forests  and  moor- 
lands of  England ;  why  in  Heaven's  name  should 
we  not  also  get  rid  of  the  tigers  which  in  such 
terrible  numbers  infest  the  jungles  of  the  me- 


tropolis ?  There  is  a  law  for  sending  a  notorious 
thief  and  vagabond  to  prison  when  he  is  found  at 
large.  You  have  a  costly  police-force  who  know 
where  to  find  him  at  large,  every  hour  in  every 
day  of  every  week  of  every  year.  Unrelentingly 
and  remorselessly  then,  Sir  JOSHUA  JEBB  or  who- 
soever else  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  be- 
hind the  bars  with  him ! 

There  is  no  doubt  that,  in  this  matter  of  pro- 
tection, we  tax-payers  do  not  get  our  money's 
worth  for  our  money.  Unfortunately  it  is  not 
with  a  government  as  with  a  joint-stock  company, 
from  which  one  can  withdraw  one's  subscription 
if  the  object  professed  to  be  carried  out,  be  not 
carried  out.  We  pay  very  handsomely  to  be 
protected  in  the  transaction  of  our  careful  busi- 
ness and  pleasure ;  and  if  the  Home  Secretary  or 
Police  Commissioner  for  the  time  being  fail  in 
his  contract,  we  have  no  opposition  establishment 
to  go  over  to.  Our  case  is  surely  a  hard  one. 
The  approved  modern  and  polite  principle  of 
governing — which  is  to  take  your  money  for  go- 
verning you  and  leave  it  to  you  in  all  difficulties 
to  govern  yourselves — scarcely  obtains  here. 
You  may  not  keep  revolvers  and  sword-sticks  by 
you,  and  may  not  feel  disposed  to  bring  them 
into  common  use  if  you  do.  It  has  been  ascer- 
tained by  the  highest  authorities  that  to  do  no- 
thing is  the  sublimest  art  of  government  gene- 
rally— but  in  this  humble  particular  of  squeezing 
our  valuables  out  of  our  pockets  and  our  blood 
out  at  our  eyes,  in  the  shadow  of  our  doorways, 
may  it  not  be  reasonable — though  vulgar,  no 
doubt — to  do  some  trifling  piece  of  work  ?  I  ask 
the  question  with  diffidence,  remembering  that 
the  Conductor  of  this  Journal,  a  dozen  years 
ago,  when  he  took  the  liberty  of  pointing  out 
what  "Pet  Prisoners"  were  coming  to,*  was 
severely  mauled  at  the  hands  of  certain  Reverend 
Ordinaries.  Still,  to  say  the  truth,  the  present 
chronicler  of  Small-Beer  has  this  idiosyncrasy — 
that  he  prefers  a  spiritual  to  a  bodily  mauling ; 
and  that  he  will  accept  the  former  with  meek- 
ness, on  condition  of  being  defended  from  the 
latter. 


HAMMERMEN  OF  OLD. 

MIMEK,  the  hammerman — strong  of  arm,  brawny  of 

limb,  and  rugged  of  brow, 
Stalwart  to  forge  the  Norseman's  steel,  the  sword, 

the  spear,  but  never  the  plough — 
Had,  after  years  of  care  and  thought,  of  heat  and 

sweat,  and  grappling  pain, 
Beat  out  a  suit  of  dose-linked  mail  to  guard  King 

Siegfried's  heart  and  brain. 

Massive  it  was  and  firmly  knit,  a  horse's  load,  at 

least, 
Fit  to  resist  the  Saxon's  axe,  and  the  fang  and  claw 

of  beast ; 
Against  it  spears  were  bulrushes,  and  arrows  but  oat 

straws  ; 
Twas  made  for  men  who  mocked  at  swords,  and  cared 

not  for  the  laws. 


*  See  Household  Words,  volume  i.,  page  97. 
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Mimer  laughed  loud,  in  pride  and  scorn,  as  he  gazed 

at  his  task, 
And  in  the  sun,  a  clashing  heap,  he  threw  it  down  to 

bask  ; 
Then  stretched  himself  beside  his  door,  to  sing  (he 

cared  for  naught) : 
Just  then  JEniilias  wandered  by  absorbed  in  gloomy 

thought. 

"  Behold  my  work,"  rough  Mimer  roared,  "  it  is  for 

Odin  fit; 
No  sword,  even  by  mine-dwarf  made,  could  dint  its 

links  one  whit." 
"  I'll  forge  a  blade,"  ^Emilias  said,  "  that  shall  shear 

through  this  steel, 
And  cleave  the  braggart  wearing  it  from  helmet 

down  to  heel." 

"  Go,  beat  away,"  rough  Mimer  cried,  wrath  rising 

in  his  gorge, 
"  We  care  not  what  you  village  smiths   upon  your 

stithies  forge." 
So  saying,  he  arose  and   smote  an  anvil  clean  in 

twain, 
And  dashed  the  fire  out  with  his  foot,  then  dashed  it 

in  again. 

Silent,  but  wrath,  Emilias  passed,  his  face  hid  in  his 

hood, 
Striding  f-hrough  thorns  and  hemlocks  tall,  to  where 

his  black  forge  stood ; 
Then  fanned  his  sleeping  charcoal  fires,  and  dragged 

his  anvil  forth,  • 

And  sorted  out  his  choicest  ore  from  the  far-frozen 

North. 

It  was  a  lonely  forest  dell,  walled  in  with  fir-trees 

dark, 
Paved  with  dead  leaves  and  resinous  cones,  but  lit 

by  no  star-spark  ; 
The  black  bear's  growl,  the  badger's  cry,  were  the 

only  sounds  to  cheer, 
The  squirrel  gambolled  overhead:    no  woodsman's 

hut  was  near. 

Three  moons  had  passed  away  and  gone,  -when  to  the 

king  in  state, 
JSmilias  brought  the  potent  sword:  glad  was  he  and 

elate. 
'Twas  smoky  blue,  nor  polished  yet,  but  fit  for  gods 

to  wield ; 
He  brought  it  with  a  warrior's  pride,  beating  it  on 

his  shield. 

A  woollen  thread  that  floated  by  upon  the  river's 

tide 
He  severed  with  a  keen-drawn   stroke,   laughing 

aloud  in  pride. 
Then,  -without  courtesy  or  sign,  strode  off  unto  his 

den  : 
He    was    the    churliest    of  the  brood  of  mighty 

hammermen. 

'Mid  crimson  blaze  and  yellow  gleams,  and  sharp 
keen  darting  spires, 

Amid  the  brightness  and  the  gloom  of  never- 
quenched  fires, 

He  beat  and  hammered,  filed  and  ground,  still 
tempering  the  blade, 

The  night-wolves,  baying,  fled  away  from  that  re- 
echoing glade. 


He  sawed  the  trusty  steel  to  shreds,  and  welded 

the  fine  ore ; 
3e  tempered  it  in  ice  and  milk,  and  bear's  and  fox's 

gore  ; 
Laid  it  in  nests  of  scarlet  coals,  and  in  the  golden 

blaze, 
And  smote  it  on  his  ringing  forge  for  two-and-twenty 

days. 

Then  with  its  razor's  fine  "  fire-edge"  he  severed  at 

a  blow 
A  bale  of  wool  that  floated  white  on  the  thawed 

water's  flow ; 
But,  still  unsatisfied,  he  strode  back  to  his  murky 

den, 
More   steadfast   at    his   chosen  art  than    all    the 

hammermen. 

Ten  months  fceloiled  amid  the  blaze  of  those  loud- 
roaring  fires, 

Amid  the  flames  that  round  him  leaped  with  their 
keen  wavering  spires ; 

He  then  went  forth,  and  with  his  blade  a  floating 
pack  of  wool 

Carved  clean  in  twain  and  at  one  stroke.  His  work 
was  ripe  and  full. 

Emilias  long  ago  had  learned  that  in  all  worthy 

art, 
Patience  and  Wisdom  must  combine  each   in  its 

several  part: 
Either  away,  the  craftsman's  work  remained  mere 

wood  or  stone, 
And  that  wise  Patience  is  to  art  as  flesh  is  to  our 

bone. 

Now,  then,  at  last  the  perfect  sword  he  hid  beneath 

his  cloak, 
And  went  to  where  the  king  and  court  and  all  the 

warrior  folk, 
Had  gathered,  praising  Mimer;  then,  with  a  stealthy 

smile, 
^Emilias  bade  him  meet  the  test,  and  this  he  said  in 

guile. 

King  Siegfried    sat  upon  a  throne  carved  out  of 

ivory; 
The  lords  and  ladies  round  him  grouped,  a  goodly 

sight  to  see  ; 
On  their  rich  robes  the  emerald  stones  shone  with 

eternal  spring, 
'Cross  cloth  of  gold  the  belts  of  gems  were  proudly 

glistening. 

Mimer,  in  mail  undinted,  scoffed,  sitting  erect  and 
proud, 

Impatient  for  the  trial  blow:  "Strike  hard!"  he 
cried  aloud. 

While  he  yet  spoke  the  giant  sword  flew  like  a  wind- 
mill round, 

And  smote  him,  keen  and  rude  and  fierce,  and  bore 
him  to  the  ground. 

"  Unhurt !"  cried  Mimer,   "  yet  I  feel  a  creeping 

kind  of  cold, 
From  brain  to  heart,  from  head  to  foot,  stealing 

from  fold  to  fold." 
"Then  shake  thyself!"  ^Emilias  cried,  with  a  sour 

sturdy  laugh, 
And  lo !  the  bleeding  hammerman  fell  cloven  fair 

in  half ; 
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Never  to  swing  his  hammer  more,  at  stithy  or  in 
mine, 

In  ponderous  shirt  of  pliant  steel  no  more  to  strut  or 
shine ; 

Split  like  a  beechen  log,  he  fell  at  great  King  Sieg- 
fried's feet, 

To  sullen,  bragging  hammermen,  a  warning  very 
meet. 


THE  BRIDE  OF  ORANIENBERG. 

IT  was  the  coldest  New  Year's-eve  remem- 
bered by  man,  woman,  or  child,  in  the  town  of 
Schlettersheim,  since  that  memorable  night  when 
Burgomaster  Battus  was  found  dead,  frozen  fast 
into  the  kennel,  after  supping  at  the  Council 
House. — The  frost  seemed  positively  to  put  a 
sting  into  the  fiddle,  flute,  and  bass,  that  played 
out  the  old  year  so  heartily  at  Mistress  Drieck's. 
The  one  or  two  guests  of  hers  who  did  not 
dance — especially  Miss  Sauerwein,  with  the  red 
nose  and  the  shrill  tongue — sat  in  their  cloaks, 
and  became  impatient  for  twelve  o'clock,  the 
punch-bowl,  and  the  kissing  all  round. 

In  due  time,  the  chimes  rang  midnight  sharply, 
and  the  punch  was  distributed,  and  every  one 
was  kissed  duly, — even  Miss  Sauerwein  (by  acci- 
dent, of  course,  on  her  shoulder,  which  was  of 
palatable  cotton  velvet), — and  good  wishes  were 
exchanged,  and  sad  thoughts  hidden,  as  though 
they  had  been  so  many  sins.  The  rich  English 
beauty  had  been  the  merriest  girl  at  Mistress 
Drieck's  party :  yet  perhaps  she  had  recollected 
that  she  was  without  a  home,  and  in  a  strange 
land.  Then  all  fell  to  dancing  again. 

Of  course  it  was  impossible  for  Baron  Ora- 
nienberg,  who  lived  on  tne  floor  below,  to  sleep : 
and  thus  it  would  have  been  a  pity  that  Mistress 
Drieck  stood  in  too  great  awe  of  him  to  ask  him 
to  her  party,  had  it  been  the  Baron's  usage  to 
sleep  when  the  other  Christian  folk  of  Schlet- 
tersheim slept.  As  it  was,  his  vigil  over  the 
brown  old  books  he  was  so  fond  of  reading  was 
disturbed. — He  looked  out  into  the  night :  over 
the  roofs  of  the  houses,  white  as  silver  in  the 
moonlight ;  across  to  the  glistening  vane  of  the 
tower  which  had  just  told  of  the  New  Year ;  he 
listened  to  the  Pomegranate  Waltz  of  Strauss, 
which  made  the  roof  shake,  yet  was  not  noisy 
enough  to  drown  the  snore  of  his  serving-man  in 
an  inner  chamber ;  and  the  Baron  felt,  very  soli- 
tary. Why  should  this  be?  Why  should  he 
look  fifty  who  was  only  thirty-five  years  old  ? 
Other  men  before  him  had  been  mocked  and 
deceived  by  women ;  other  men  had  taken  for 
consolation  to  the  dreams  of  experiment  and 
the  studies  of  science  ;  other  men  had  brooded 
as  he  had  brooded ;  time  (he  said  within  him- 
self), but  no  other,  had  felt  such  an  aching 
emptiness  of  heart  as  he.  Why  not  go  back  to  his 
own  court  and  capital,  where  honours  and  offices 
were  waiting  for  him  ? — as  his  Prince,  an  old 
friend,  had,  again  and  again,  assured  him.  He 
remembered  a  masked  ball  there  on  a  bygone 
New  Year's-cve,  where  other  things  had  been 
unmasked  besides  faces — /wheartlessncss  among 
the  number. — "Ah,  how  well  I  know  that  Ma- 
zurka 1" 


And  he  listened,  rapt  in  a  change  of  his 
dream,  until  he  was  wakened  by  a  third  change  of 
sound.— The  music  had  stopped  :  a  merry  sound 
of  laughter  was  coming  out  of  Mistress  Drieck's 
door  and  down  the  stairs.  The  gay  folk  of 
Scnlettersheim  were  going  home.— The  whirr- 
seized  the  Baron  to  look  at  them  as  they  passed. 
Now  that  his  lamp  was  out,  no  one  would  be 
aware  of  his  opened  door,  and  his  dark  figure  in 
the  furred  writing-robe  within  it. 

Down  they  came  in  twos  and  fours  joyously, 
but  for  the  little  solitary  screams  of  Miss  Sauer- 
wein, who  tried  to  slip,  in  forlorn  hopes  of  male 
assistance.— The  greatest  mirth  clustered  round 
the  fair  English  girl — very  fair  she  looked  in  her 
bewitching  quilted  hood  ;  and  she  did  slip  with- 
out trying  ; — and  one  of  her  snow-shoes  came  off 
close  by  the  open  door,  to  the  violent  disapproval 
of  the  spinster.  No  need  for  the  Baron  to  step 
forward  and  offer  his  services  ;  no  lack  of  assi- 
duous young  officers,  waisted  like  wasps,  to  set 
matters  right ! — In  another  minute  they  were  all 
a  story  lower,  and  nothing  was  left  of  their 
gaiety  but  the  dying  leap  of  the  flame  in  the 
lamp  on  the  staircase. — tie  stepped  out  to  hear 
the  great  door  close;  and  his  eye — a  keen  one — 
was  caught  by  a  spark  on  the  landing-place.  It 
was  a  small  heart -shaped  diamond  buckle,  in  the 
midst  of  a  rosette. 

Something,  an  hour  later,  moved  across  the  still 
chamber  of  the  Baron,  like  an  air  and  an  echo. 

"  Is  that  a  charm  on  his  pillow  ?" 

"  It  is  a  CUKSE." 

When  the  sleeper  woke,  it  was  late  for 
Schlettersheim.  Stiegel,  his  servant,  had  been 
astir  for  three  hours. 

"  God  bless  you,  honoured  sir,  with  many 
happy  new  years,"  was  his  greeting,  "  and  may 
I  pass  them  with  you !  If  you  grow  as  wise  as 
King  Solomon,  you  will  never  get  on  without 
old  stupid  Stiegel  Here's  your  coffee." 

"  Get  me  a  barber — get  me  a  razor,  old 
fellow !"  cried  the  master,  in  a  tone  which 
scared  his  familiar.  "I  must  have  half  of  this 
fleece  off  my  chin — and  put  me  out  something 
decent  to  wear.  And  bring  me  my  own  book." 

This  was  a  book  bound  in  \vood,  clasped  in 
steel,  and  full  of  the  Baron's  handwriting  in 
cypher.  The  leaves  were  alternately  white  and 
grey.  There  was  no  lock  to  it,  nor  any  visible 
means  of  opening  the  clasp.  I  have  heard  that 
the  white  leaves  were  records  of  such  of  the 
Baron's  dreams  and  musings  as  his  better  Angel 
had  inspired,  and  that  the  grey  leaves  were  the 
most  bitter  and  less  wholesome  whispers  of 
his  darker  Spirit.  I  have  not  heard  that  when 
the  right  person  spoke  the  right  words  to  it  at 
the  right  time,  the  book  would  open  of  itself. 
— That  New  Year's-day,  however,  it  would  not 
open.  Perhaps  the  dreamer  did  not  speak  it  fair. 
He  threw  it  by  neglectfully,  at  all  events ;  and 
after  dressing  himself  with  a  care,  which  took 
twenty  years  from  his  face  and  figure,  to  the 
consternation  of  Stiegel,  who  had  not  bargained 
to  serve  a  master  addicted  to  such  vanities,  went 
forth  with  a  new  colour  on  his  cheek  and  a  new 
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step.  In  short  he  was  a  new  man,  on  that  New 
Year's-day. 

"  This  is  surely  the  beginning  of  a  fever,"  said 
the  servitor. 

The  Baron  was  hardly  out  of  sight,  when 
Stiegel  had  (not  for  the  first  time)  to  parry  the 
beak  and  spectacles  of  one  whose  fixed  idea  it 
had  long  been  to  pry  into  those  mysterious 
chambers.  Miss  Sauerwein  had  heard  from 
Mistress  Drieck  that  Baron  Oranienberg  had 
found  something.  She  wished  to  see  if  it  was 
what  she  had  lost.  But  her  curiosity  got  no 
further  than  the  door ; — and  the  same  was  forth- 
with shut  in  her  face. 

During  the  rest  of  the  month  she  had  ample 
occupation,  in  which  the  entire  town  of  Schlet- 
tersheim  was  willing  to  take  a  substantial  part. 
The  English  beauty  had  bewitched  the  Baron. 
No,  the  Baron  had  bewitched  the  English 
beauty.  The  girl  would  go  to  no  more  balls, 
and  began  to  look  quite  unlike  herself.  So  did  he, 
in  his  splendid  riding-suit  of  purple  velvet,  and 
with  half  the  hair  taken  off  liis  face !  No  wonder 
that  his  servant  (a  good  old-fashioned  crea- 
ture) was  entirely  disconsolate  at  such  doings  ! — 
What  was  more  out  of  all  character,  was  the 
courier  in  livery  who,  twice  a  week,  arrived  at 
Schlettersheim  with  a  box  as  big  as  a  boor's 
house — the  box  filled  with  flowers  which  had 
no  business  to  flower  in  January :  roses — yes, 
and  jessamines  too.  No  more  sitting  up  at 
nights  now.  And  the  Baron  could  talk  (listeners 
had  ascertained)  bravely  enough  to  Miss  Helen 
when  they  were  not  overheard,  and  could  make 
her  laugh.  Yes,  could  make  her  laugh,  and 
could  laugh  himself,  too. 

A  year  of  life's  business  had  gone  over  in  six 
weeks.  There  must  have  been  a  fate  in  that 
diamond  heart.  Helen  was  free  to  marry  any 
one  whom  she  pleased  to  marry,  the  Baron  was 
a  Quixote,  declining  a  dower  with  his  bride. 
But  when  had  there  ever  been,  when  would 
there  ever  be  (said  Lena,  and  Lotte,  and  a 
score  of  wishful  girls  besides),  such  a  lover 
as  the  Baron !  Her  own  room  at  Castle  Ora- 
nienberg was  to  be  hung  with  cloth  of  gold. 
There  had  been  sixteen  Arab  horses  sent  for 
that  she  might  choose  for  herself  one  to  ride. 
The  wedding  was  to  be  strictly  private,  but 
each  one  of  her  six  favourite  playmates  had 
received  a  present  of  a  diamond  heart,  contain- 
ing a  lock  of  her  hair.  "  I  can  spare  them  no 
more  such  tokens,"  the  Baron  had  said,  play- 
fully ;  "  so  it  is  well  that  you  have  only  half  a 
dozen  friends,  dear  Helen."  "  Ah !"  he  thought 
within  himself,  when  he  sat  alone,  "  I  could  die 
to  gratify  her  wishes  before  she  utters  them." 

"  LIVE  to  do  so  !"  breathed,  in  a  clear  whisper, 
the  sorrowful  voice  of  his  better  Angel,  the 
Spirit  of  the  white  leaves  in  his  book  of  dreams. 
"I,  who  have  shared  thy  watchings,  who  have 
sat  beside  thy  pillow,  who  have  filled  thy  heart 
when  it  ached  because  of  its  solitude,  will  not 
take  leave  of  thee  for  ever,  without  a  parting 
blessing!  Have  thy  wish.  Live  to  gratify  her 
wishes  before  she  utters  them." 


"  A  blessing  ?"  was  repeated ;  and  not  by  an 
echo,  but  by  the  prompting  Spirit  of  the  grey 
leaves  in  the  book  of  registered  suspicions  and    i 
mistrusts.     "No,  a  CURSE.     Let  the  faithless    I 
mortal  take  it,  and  good  luck  to  his  profit  by 
it!" 

The  sweat  was  on  the  Baron's  brow  as  he 
started  awake  in  the  silence  of  the  dark  cham- 
ber ; — or  had  he  been  asleep,  or  no  ?  He  struck 
a  light,  not  expecting,  however,  to  find  traces 
of  any  visitor,  since  he  had  dreamed  at  that 
hour  of  the  night  many  and  many  a  time  ere 
now,  and  the  conflicting  Voices  were  not  new 
to  his  sleeping  or  his  waking  fancy !  Well ! 
He  was  to  hear  them  no  more !  The  prepara- 
tions for  the  next  day,  laid  in  rich  and  exact 
order  by  Stiegel,  reminded  him  that  the  end  of 
his  strange,  solitary,  unreal  existence  had  come. 
He  was  thenceforth  no  longer  his  own.  His 
book  was  to  be  closed  for  ever.  Since  New 
Year's-eve  he  had  not  once  opened  it,  consciously, 
and  yet — before  him,  on  a  white  page  and  on  a 
grey  page  too — almost  the  last  empty  pages  in 
the  volume — there  stood  written  in  a  character 
which  he  knew  how  to  read : 

"  LIVE  to  gratify  her  wishes  before  she  utters 
them." 

Only  Madame  Drieck's  sister,  lier  husband 
Counsellor  von  Kogel,  and  Stiegel,  were  wit- 
nesses of  the  wedding.  Helen's  rakish  father 
did  not  care  enough  for  her  to  be  present ; — and 
she  would  have  no  parade.  This  made  the 
ceremony  somewhat  cheerless  and  peculiar :  the 
rather  as  Pastor  Gurkel  had  been  warned  that 
the  Baron  would  only  endure  a  sermon  three 
minutes  long.  The  footsteps  of  the  new- 
married  pair  sounded  distinct  and  loud,  as  they 
went  down  the  aisle  to  the  bridal  carriages  after 
the  registers  were  signed :  the  hour  of  the  cere- 
mony having  been  changed  purposely  to  avoid  a 
crowd  without. 

"  What  is  this,  Stiegel  ?"  said  the  Baron, 
turning  his  head  quickly,  in  the  porch.  "  I 
thought  it  had  been  distinctly  understood  that 
no  one  was  to  be  told.  Here  is  a  stranger. 
You  have  been  talking." 

"  No,  truly  he  has  not,"  was  the  answer  of 
the  interloper  who  stepped  forward,  having 
overheard  the  words ;  "  but  when  I  heard 
that  my  dear  pretty  Helen  was  going  to  be 
married,  it  was  enough  for  me !  I  found  out 
the  rest  for  myself.  Here  I  am,  love,  to 
wish  you  joy ;  and  to  take  the  second  kiss  from, 
the  bride!" 

The  bride  drew  back,  blushing  crimson.  "  A 
more  beautiful  youth  than  the  stranger,"  Ma- 
dame von  Kogel  declared,  "  was  never  seen  in 
Schlettersheim — just  her  age,  too.  And  what 
curling  hair,  and,  Heavens  !  what  proud  pouting 
lips,  and  what  rich  black  eyes  !" 

"  My  cousin  Reginald,  George,"  said  the 
bride,  nestling  close  to  her  husband,  and  adding 
softly,  "I  did  not  expect  this." 

"  And  the  most  loving  of  her  rejected  lovers, 
Baron  Oranienberg,  she  might  have  said.  You 
should  be  a  proud  man  to-day,  sir.  Let  me  wish 
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you  joy !  Helen,  my  dear,  God  bless  you  !" 
With  this,  a  warm  earnest  kiss.  There  \vas  no 
avoiding  it. 

"  You  will  come  to  see  us  at  Castle  Oranien- 
berg," said  the  Baron,  handing  his  treasure  into 
the  carriage  somewhat  quickly ;  for  the  day  was 
cold,  and  sleet  was  beginning  to  fall.  The  noble- 
looking  youth  stood  for  a  moment  in  the  portal, 
and  saluted  the  new-married  pair  with  a  smile  on 
his  face  as  they  drove  off ;  and  then,  with  the 
gesture  of  one  who  felt  the  chill,  turned  away 
into  the  town. 

"  How  strange  !"  said  Helen,  artlessly  break- 
ing the  silence.  "  I  was  thinking  of  him  only 
last  night,  never  dreaming  I  should  see  him.  We 
were  together  as  children,  George ;  but  he  grew 
up,  0  so  wild !  And  they  brought  him  up  to  be- 
lieve he  was  sure  of  me  .  .  .  until  .  .  . 
Poor  Reginald  !  What  a  lost,  lost  life  has  his 
been!  But  how  handsome  he  is  still!  I  was  very 
fond  of  him,  once !" — She  stopped  suddenly  ; 
and  a  minute  afterwards  was  prattling,  half 
hidden  under  her  husband's  cloak,  about  when 
they  should  get  to  Oranienberg,  and  what  they 
should  do  when  they  got  there,  and  how  she 
should  be  afraid  of  no  ghost  when  she  had  him 
to  take  care  of  her :  "  for  the  girls  used  to  say, 
George,  that  you  lived  among  ghosts,  and  were 
half  a  ghost  yourself;  and  when  you  brought  me 
my  shoe-rose  home  (shall  I  ever  forget  that 
morning  ?),  Lena  and  Lotte  would  lay  it  on  the 
prayer-book,  to  try  if  you  had  bewitched  it. 
Ah  George !  I  knew  better." 

There  was  no  resisting  her  guileless  confi- 
dence, and  yet  .  .  .  Could  she  have  wished 
for  the  appearance  of  this  rejected  lover  of  hers  ? 
— this  young  brilliant  creature,  brimful  of  life 
and  courage  ? — Aud  had  not  her  wish  been 
granted — else,  why  should  he  have  reappeared  ? 
Thus  the  grey  leaf  and  voice.  But  no,  no,  no ! 
She  had  saved  him,  by  some  blessed  Providence, 
from  the  premature  decay  of  an  over-wrought 
mind.  It  was  nonsense  ! — a  last  relic  of  his 
sick,  suspicious,  solitary  fancies.  So  he  bent 
over  her;  and  talked  well-nigh  as  merrily  as 
herself  (if  not  quite  so  confidingly) ;  and  so  the 
pair  sped  smoothly  onward  towards  Oranienberg. 

The  bride's  bower  at  Oranienberg  was  not 
hung  with  cloth  of  gold,  but  there  was  a  heart 
of  gold  in  it  to  welcome  her,  such  as  the  Schlet- 
tersheim  gossips  had  never  dreamed  of.  The 
ecstasy  of  his  pleasure !  She  was  now  the  grave 
one  ! — he  was  as  blithe  as  a  schoolboy  who  has 
made  his  own,  a  new  toy,  long  dreamed  of,  never 
hoped  for. — She  clung  to  him,  as  some  rare  and 
delicate  bird  who  had  fled  from  dark  and 
changeful  weather  into  a  warm  breast,  might  do. 
She  loved  him  as  a  divinity,  trusted  to  him  as  to 
Omnipotence,  confided  in  him  as  an  equal. — But 
why  was  there  the  shadow  on  his  brow  which 
she  could  not  remove,  with  all  her  kisses  and 
her  smiles,  and  her  true  artless  talk?  Her 
father  had  thrown  her  off.  Well,  what  matter  ? 
Her  Oranienberg  was  a  lover  and  a  father  in 
one.  He  knew  all  about  her  one  earlier  heart- 
trouble.  '  They  had  laughed  together  about  Regi- 


nald's red  cheeks,  and  finely-chiselled  lips,  and 
grand  curling  hair.  But  she  knew  nothing  of  her 
husband's  past,  in  which  past  (far  away  or  recent, 
it  mattered  not)  there  was  a  shadow.— And  the 
pretty  creature,  proud  of  being  mistress  of  the 
grand  old  castle  of  Oranienberg,  walked  to  and 
fro,  to  and  fro,  up  its  passages  and  down  its 
halls,  wanting  no  company  save  her  husband's ; 
and  when  she  was  left  alone,  that  of  the  little 
familiar  sprite,  Curiosity,  which  has  been  ever 
at  the  elbow  of  solitary  new-married  women  ever 
since  the  days  of  Patima.- 

But  he  had  given  her  his  confidence.  He  had 
consulted  with  her  on  the  last  summons  (and 
the  most  entreating  one)  which  he  had  received 
from  his  former  friend,  the  Prince.  And  as  he 
and  she  paced  down  the  long  picture-gallery  at 
early  twilight  (the  gallery  well  warmed,  since 
the  English  bride  had  loved  to  walk  in  it),  they 
talked  of  this,  and  of  other  things,  on  a  certain 
evening  late  in  March. 

She  was  speaking  of  dress,  of  some  morsel  of 
scarf  or  necklace,  or  of  the  flower  in  her  hair  (the 
bride  every  day  wore,  to  please  the  Baron,  a 
flower  as  rare  as  those  which  had  struck  terror 
into  the  hearts  of  the  Schlettersheim  women) ; 
as  she  stopped  underneath  a  faded  full-length 
picture : 

"Ah,  my  bird  !"  said  he  ;  "you  are  looking 
at  that  old  lady.  Well,  in  her  time,  she  was  a 
grand  brave  woman— a  true  Oranienberg  woman 
— though  she  does  wear  those  stiff  wooden 
clothes,  such  as  Crauach  always  painted. — It 
was  she  who  held  the  last  tower  of  the  castle  of 
Neuburg-Schlestadt  when  it  was  besieged  and 
burnt,  while  her  husband  was  away  at  the  wars. 
When  the  staircase  was  blazing,  she  was  the 
last  to  come  down,  and  she  held  her  only  son  by 
the  hand,  and  she  made  him  walk  slowly,  and 
she  said  to  him :  '  Your  father's  child  must  be 
the  last  to  leave  the  old  house  when  he  is  not 
there.'  She  was  the  good  genius  of  our 
family,  that  great  lady." 

What  made  the  bride,  in  her  turn,  grow 
thoughtful  ?  An  English  thought  of  her  duties  ? 
Such  thought  had  never  been  taught  her  by  her 
rakish  father,  by  his  showy  companion,  by  the 
playfellow  of  her  childhood.  She  was  thought- 
ful with  the  high  wishes  and  timid  doubts  of 
one  yearning  to  be  worthy  of  companionship 
with  the  high  nature  she  could  but  in  part  un- 
derstand. 

"  If  you  knew,"  fell  from  her,  "  how  some, 
who  might  perhaps  grow  into  Oranienberg 
women,  have  been  nurtured,  you  might,  perhaps, 
better  feel — perhaps,  better  know  .  .  .  .  " 

"  What  can  I  want  to  know  more  of  you  than 
I  do  know,  Helen,  darling  ?  Know  ?  There  is 
nothing  to  know  about  you,  save  yourself. — 
Stiegel ;  what  do  you  want  ?  If  we  go,  we  shall 
not  go  till  Wednesday.  Leave  us." 

"  But,  sir — he  is  come — he  is  an  English  great 
lord,  who  says  he  loved  the  most  gracious 
Baroness  ;  and  he  drove  up,  and  made  his  way  in, 
and  would  ask  no  questions." 

"  Helen,"  said  the  Baron,  "this  must  be  your 
English  cousin." 
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So  it  proved  to  be ;  Reginald  turned  up,  as 
affectionate,  as  frank,  as  forward  as  ever. 

"  Helen,  dear,  you  know  I  should  have  been 
here  years  ago  to  greet  you  (Baron,  I  be»  your 
pardon  for  having  been  your  wife's  first  lover), 
out  the  Electress  would  not  let  me  go.  How 
lovely  you  are  !  lovelier  than  ever  !  And  how  do 
you  make  out  your  life  here  ?  (Baron,  I  beg 
your  pardon,  but  I  and  Helen  never  had  any  se- 
crets save  one,  and  that  was  no  secret.)  Good 
bunting?  good  shooting?— and,  dear,  do  you 
keep  up  your  music  ?  We  shall  get  through, 
somehow,  here." 

"  We"  replied  the  young  bride,  rather 
haughtily.  "  The  Baron  has  been  called  to 
court,  and  we  are  leaving  Oranienberg  to- 
morrow." 

"  Ah !"  said  Reginald,  with  a  look  which 
riveted  itself  in  the  Baron's  memory ;  "  why, 
then,  we  shall  meet  there;  for  I  am  going 
to  court,  too !  Tell  my  servant,  somebody, 
that  there  is  no  need  to  unpack.  Going  to 
court  ....  tired  of  the  country  already  ? 
Well,  and  what  wonder  ?  No  one  who  sees  you, 
Helen  (my  dear,  you  are  positively  growing), 
will  wonder  at  your  not  being  particularly  fond 
of  being  shut  up — even"  (there  was  a  tone 
which  the  Baron  took  note  of)  "  in  a  .  .  .  .  in  a 
palace  so  splendid  as  Castle  Oranienberg." 

The  air  of  the  court-town  was  bad ;  it  was  an 
ill-drained  town;  full  of  wide  streets,  and  heavy 
palaces,  and  rank  gardens.  The  people  were 
bad.  The  Grand-Duke,  a  fool,  had  been  re- 
claimed by  marrying  for  Grand-Duchess,  a 
woman  to  be  greatly  afraid  of; — a  bony,  punctual 
woman,  who  never  laughed ;  a  woman  who  oc- 
cupied her  leisure  and  cultivated  art,  by  stitch- 
ing an  ugly  pattern  in  gold  thread  upon  a  square 
of  velvet  called  a  shrine-cloth ;  a  woman  who 
encouraged  high  morals  by  keeping  incessant 
watch  on  her  husband. 

From  the  first  moment  of  English  Helen's 
arrival,  the  Grand-Duchess  hated  her — and  ac- 
cordingly covered  her  with  distinguishing  atten- 
tions. "  So  different,  ladies,"  said  that  sincere 
and  placable  arbiter  of  virtue  to  her  folk  in 
waiting,  "  from  any  woman  trained  in  Germany ! 
As  pure  as  a  dewdrop." — Her  eye  grew  purple 
with  bile  and  blood  while  she  spoke  of  the 
dewdrop  in  the  Baron's  hearing. 

"  And  my  wife  can  have  wished  for  this !" 
From  the  first  moment,  the  Grand-Duke  la- 
vished courtesies  on  Baron  and  Baroness :  join- 
ing enthusiastically  in  all  praises  and  preferences 
of  English  women  for  wives  or  companions — 
in  the  hearing  of  the  Grand-Duchess,  and  also 
of  the  Baron. 

"  Was  this,  too,  my  wife's  wish  ?" 
The  chime  was  for  ever  ringing  in  his  head, 
though  hidden  out  of  sight  was  the  steel- 
clasped  book ;  hidden  by  old  Stiegel,  and  for- 
gotten by  him  whose  hand  had  filled  its  white 
and  grey  pages.  The  court-service,  however, 
that  he  had  to  render  was  importunate. — Irre- 
verent though  it  seem  to  say  so,  the  Grand- 
Duke,  I  repeat,  was  a  fool;  a  fool,  too,  during 


one  of  those  periods  of  crisis  when  Grand- 
Duchies  are  in  danger,  by  reason  of  vulgar 
people  rising  up  to  ask  inconvenient  questions. 
The  Baron  did  not  dislike  a  crisis,  being  born  to 
rule  and  to  influence;  thus,  to  prompt  the  Duke 
with  wisdom,  and  patience,  and  concession,  and 
liberality,  and  to  make  of  the  Duke's  little  king- 
dom something  happier  and  more  prosperous 
than  a  military  jail  or  a  poor-house,  was  no 
distasteful  task  for  the  just,  high-minded  man — 
upright  enough  to  disregard  vain-glory,  and 
patient  with  the  inane  creature,  whom  he  swayed 
for  his  good,  without  any  will  or  purpose  of  his 
own.  "  Ay,  ay,  you  turn  me  round  your 
finger,  I  know,"  would  the  small  potentate  say, 
when  prompted  to  be  honest  against  his  will ; 
"  but  don't  fancy  it's  your  doing.  It  is  all  to 
please  your  wife."  A  bad  joke — by  the  Grand- 
Duchess  treasured  as  a  bad  joke,  and  something 
more,  as  she  sate  over  her  holy  stitchery. 

"  My  dear,"  said  she  to  the  Baroness,  "  you 
know  that  Saint  Prudentia's  Day  is  drawing  on, 
and  I  have  ten  of  these  harps,  and  seven  and  a 
half  clusters  of  grapes  to  finish  before  the  day 
comes.  While  our  husbands  are  busy  with  their 
state  affairs,  you  shall  help  me.  You  will  learn 
the  stitch  in  a  moment.  I  have  never  seen  a 
woman  who  is  not  a  countrywoman  of  mine,  that 
lias  attracted  me  as  you  do.  Baron,  I  am  going 
to  take  possession  of  your  wife.  We  understand 
one  another  already." 

The  young  bride  had  not  bargained  for  such 
fervent  and  active  sewing  in  a  cause  she  cared 
nothing  for.  But  it  was  better,  she  presently 
found,  to  be  set  up  like  one  of  Penelope's 
maidens  among  the  wooden  ladies  in  the  closet 
of  the  Grand-Duchess,  than  to  be  left  in  her 
own  palace,  with  the  Grand-Duke  dropping  in 
at  all  hours :  sometimes,  with  a  message  from 
the  Baron,  when  the  latter  was  busy :  sometimes, 
with  a  rare  flower,  or  a  choice  bird,  or  a  piece 
of  music  (though  Helen  was  always  hoarse  now, 
and  had  given  up  singing)  :  for  ever,  with  words 
which  she  could  not  misinterpret,  and  with 
looks  she  could  even  less  mistake.  She  remem- 
bered, however,  the  story  of  the  Oranienberg 
woman.  She  would  be  silent,  strong,  and  reso- 
lute, without  giving  her  husband  cause  for  a 
moment's  alarm,  or  embroiling  him  on  her  ac- 
count. So  honestly  believing  the  Grand-Duchess 
to  be  an  honest  woman,  she  gave  into  the  Grand- 
Duchess's  scheme,  and  wrought  hard  at  the 
harps  and  the  bunches  of  grapes,  hour  after 
hour. 

The  Grand-Duchess  proved  a  strange  com- 
panion— so  pryingly  intimate,  so  coldly  distant. 
As  the  two  stitched  and  stitched,  she  screwed 
out  of  her  needle-mate  every  particular  of  Helen's 
mother's  early  death,  of  her  father's  subsequent 
dissipation,  of  the  hard  profligacy  of  the  woman 
under  whose  fascinations  he  had  fallen.  She 
screwed  out  of  the  candid  and  clear-hearted 
English  girl  how  narrowly  she  had  escaped  a 
marriage  with  a  cousin;  how  lonely  she  had  been 
at  Schlettersheim  (though  she  had  gone  to  New 
Years'  balls  there,  with  diamond  hearts  in  her 
shoe-roses) — her  passionate  delight  at  being 
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sought  for,  and  set  free,  by  one  so  gifted,  and 
so  far  above  her,  as  her  husband. 

"  I  wish,"  Helen  said,  Avith  deep,  simple  ear- 
nestness, "  how  I  wish  I  was  worthy  of  my  hus- 
band !"  ' 

"  Why,  Baroness,"  was  the  dry  answer,  "  you 
are  a  poetess ;  all  brides  are  so  till  they  find 
what  all  find.  Supposing  your  husband  un- 
faithful to  you — what  then  ?" 

"  I  should  die,"  said  the  English  bride. 
"And  you — not  that  such  a  calamity  can  ever 
come  near  either  of  us — what  then  ?" 

"He  should  die!"  said  the  cold,  handsome 
woman. 

"  By  the  way,"  said  the  Duchess,  when  the 
session  broke  up,  "  this  is  tiresome  for  two 
women,  when  they  have  once  told  each  other 
all  their  histories"  (she  had  never  told  hers 
to  Helen,  though).  "  I  shall  get  some  one 
to  read  to  us  while  we  embroider.  There's  a 
young  English  nobleman  just  arrived,  who 
knows  your  husband,  he  says,  and  has  great  re- 
commendations to  mine.  While  the  men  are  at 
their  politics,  he  will  be  at  a  loss.  He  shall 
come  and  read  "  Macbeth"  to  us.  You  know  we 
understand  Shakespeare  more  deeply  in  Germany 
than  you  do  in  England." 

Helen  had  not  bargained  to  find  Reginald  in- 
stalled in  the  closet  of  the  upright  Grand- 
Duchess  as  a  daily  inmate.  But  there  he  was, 
next  day,  with  his  book;  and  what  was 
stranger,  the  paragon  of  propriety  regarded 
him  with  a  covert  complacency  and  open  pa- 
tronage such  as  she  bestowed  on  few. 

"Aha !  You  see,  Helen,  dear,"  was  his  opening 
greeting,  "  there's  no  throwing  me  off !  Where 
you  go,  I  follow — the  shadow  after  the  sun. 
But  you  need  not  be  afraid  of  me  now,  with 
your  grand  old  Baron  to  look  up  to  and  take 
care  of  you;  and  besides,  I  am  a  new  man. 
Now,  Madam,  if  it  will  give  you  pleasure  to  hear 
me,  I  am  at  your  service.  My  cousin  will  tell 
you  afterwards  how  ill  I  read,  and  will  make 
game  of  us  to  the  Grand-Duke  when  he  gets  tired 
of  his  politics  and  wants  a  little  change." 

Helen  did  not  notice  the  bile  which  rose  into 
the  great  lady's  eye ;  but  she  did  remark  the 
unusually  gracious  smile  with  which  the  Grand- 
Duchess  motioned  the  English  scapegrace  to 
take  his  place  beside  them. 

"  So  my  wife  has  tired  you  out  already  with 
her  church-work,"  said  an  unexpected  and  un- 
welcome visitor,  who  presented  himself  before 
Helen  two  mornings  later,  and  whom  Stiegel 
dared  not  keep  out.  "  Heaven  !  it  was  a  great 
stroke,  my  wife's  laying  hands  on  your  cousin 
the  instant  he  got  here,  by  way  of  entertaining 
you,  and  keeping  you  fast  to  your  sewing.  As 
I  said  to  that  dear  old  fellow  of  yours,  the 
Duchess  and  not  you  ought  to  have  married 
him,  for  indeed  it  would  be  hard  to  say  whether 
the  Duchess  or  he  has  the  better  head  for  con- 
trivance. And  if  that  had  been  the  case,  I 
might " 

Helen  had  risen  from  her  chair  very  coldly, 
before  her  husband  came  in. 


"  George,  dear  old  fellow,  my  better  self,  I 
was  just  going  to  tell  your  adorable  wife,  that 
while  you  are  away  we  will  do  something  better, 
in  the  way  of  art,  amongst  us,  than  copying  ridi- 
culous old  patterns  for  Saint  Prudentia.  I  have 
sent  a  courier  to  Munich  for  Meissner  to  come 
and  take  your  lady's  portrait." 

"  While  you  are  away  ?"  repeated  the  young 
wife,  drawing  to  her  husband,  and  trembling. 
"  Going  away  ?  Going  to  leave  me  ?" 

"  It  must  be  so,  I  fear,  for  a  few  weeks, 
Helen." 

"  And  I  could  not  go  with  you  ?" 

"Not  without  causing  me  great  additional 
anxiety.  Here  you  will  be  safe,  in  the  midst 
of  friends."  (Was  there  a  note  of  pain  in  his 
voice,  as  his  head  turned  slightly  towards  the 
Grand-Duke,  who  professed  not  to  hear;  who 
did  not  go ;  but  remained  yawning  and  ar- 
ranging his  moustache  before  a  glass.)  "No, 
dearest,  I  could  not  wish  you  to  go  with  me." 

She  became  as  pale  as  snow ;  but,  an  instant 
afterwards  the  colour  rushed  up  into  her  cheek 
and  brow,  for  she  was  recalling  (little  more  than 
a  child)  what  she  had  heard  of  the  Oranienberg 
women,  who  had  helped,  not  hampered,  their 
lords  in  times  of  anxiety. — So  her  lips  were 
closed,  and  she  said  no  more. 

The  Baron  had  marked  the  struggle  on  her 
face.  Alas !  he  had  begun  to  be  haunted  with 
a  grey  fancy  that  his  wife's  words  and  wishes 
did  not  always  keep  tune  one  with  the  other. 
No  vulgar  jealousy  lurked  in  the  idea.  He 
was,  as  yet,  secure  of  her  duty  and  loyalty  to 
him  ;  but  what  if  she  had  been  too  hasty — what 
if  her  heart  would  wander  elsewhere — to  that 

old,  beautiful,  boy -lover  ? — His  fancy 

had  never  reverted  to  the  Prince  for  a  passing 
moment,  because  he  knew  the  Grand-Duke's 
folly  and  Helen's  nobleness. 

The  Grand-Duke,  too,  had  marked  the  struggle 
on  Helen's  face ;  and  lie,  too,  came  to  a  conclu- 
sion— suggested  by  ducal  consciousness  of  his 
own  resistless  charms — that  her  words  and 
wishes  might  not  be  in  tune. 

Not  one  of  the  Oranienberg  women  of  old 
had  seen  her  lord  ride  to  the  wars,  with  a 
heavier  heart  than  the  heart  of  the  poor,  pretty 
English  bride.  But  she  must  not  distress  him, 
even  if  she  were  left  defenceless,  said  she  to  her- 
self;  so  she  heartened  herself  up  when  he  was 
gone,  and,  while  her  heart  travelled  with  him 
every  hour  of  every  day  towards  the  frontier, 
and  counted  the  moments  between  the  arrival 
of  courier  and  courier,  sent  lovingly  back  to 
her  with  words  of  cheer, — she  showed  no  dim 
eyes,  no  pale  cheeks ; — she  did  not  parade  her 
loneliness  by  rushing  to  court,  nor  her  misgivings 
by  staying  away.  But,  after  a  few  evenings,  it 
became  rather  fearful  to  dance  with  the  Grand- 
Duke  her  one  dance  (the  Grand-Duke  would 
fain  have  danced  seven  with  her),  when  the  eyes 
of  his  wife  had  to  be  passed ;  while  to  take  re- 
fuge with  the  Grand-Duchess  was  impossible,  so 
perversely  did  that  lady  summon  to  themReginald, 
and  so  distastefully  did  he  creep  nearer  and 
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nearer  to  the  solitary  bride's  ear,  as  her  only  re- 
\ative  there,  her  natural  companion  and  pro- 
tector. Once  or  twice  she  repelled  him  without 
ceremony ;  once  she  appealed  to  the  hard,  in- 
scrutable Grand-Duchess  with  an  entreaty  that 
she  would  interfere,  and  that  by  showing  less 
regard  to  her  English  cousin,  she  would  bring 
her  cousin  and  herself,  too,  more  rarely  together. 
"  Reginald's  manner,"  Helen  said,  "  meant  no- 
thing ;  but  she  did  not  like  it." 

"0,  neither  does  the  Grand-Duke!"  was  the 
silencing  answer;  and  the  bilious  eyes  shot  a 
more  baleful  light  than  ever. 

All  this  was  intolerable  enough,  but  the  days 
were  wearing  over.  Oranienberg's  return  would 
now  take  place  within  six  weeks  at  the  utmost, 
and  every  day  brought  its  courier  and  its  letter  -. 
but  might  not  the  writer  have  taken  some 
warmer  heed  of  her  impassioned  words  in  reply  ? 
He  could  not  be — 0  no,  not  changing — but — 
growing  a  little  colder  ? 

One  morning  there  came  no  courier  from  the 
Baron.  No  more  couriers  came  to  court  from 
the  Baron  after  that  morning. 

Ten  nights  after  the  beginning  of  this  pause 
— it  was  in  high  July — a  figure,  more  closely 
mantled  than  befitted  so  sultry  a  midnight,  crept 
stealthily  under  the  wall  of  the  terrace  which  ran 
beneath  the  windows  of  the  grand  apartments 
of  the  palace,  and  communicated,  by  a  fantastic 
staircase  through  a  sort  of  belvidere,  with  the 
upper  story.  The  grated  door  of  this  belvidere 
was  always  locked  at  dusk.  In  only  three  win- 
dows of  the  long  range  of  windows  on  the  upper 
story  there  burned  a  dull  light.  Once,  a  shadow 
was  seen  to  cross  this  light. 

The  intruder  paused,  listened,  drew  a  deep 
breath,  in  which  there  was  something  like  an 
oath,  stood  aside  when  the  moon  slid  from  be- 
neath a  cloud,  and  muffled  himself  to  the  chin. 
For  he  was  aware  that  some  one  was  watching 
him — a  still  black  figure  sitting  above  on  the 
steps  of  the  staircase  close  beneath  the  grated 
door.  "  What,  has  the  jealous  brute  left  a 
jailer  to  turn  the  key  on  her?"  muttered  the 
Grand-Duke.  "  No  one  can  be  resting  there  to 
amuse  himself,  at  this  hour."  He  muttered  a 
second  oath,  which,  perhaps,  may  have  been 
heard. 

Certainly  he  was  seen,  for  a  voice  challenged 
him :  "  Who  goes  there  ?"  There  was  nothing 
to  be  done  save  to  go  forward.  The  Grand- 
Duke,  though  not  wise,  could  not  run  away 
like  a  thief. 

"Ah  !  Sir  Reginald  !  I  thought  I  knew  your 
figure  and  your  voice  !  .  .  .  .  What  a  heavenly 
night !  Quite  Italian  !  ....  Is  your  beautiful 
cousin  better  ?  Your  friend,  the  Duchess,  was  so 
distressed  to  hear  of  her  fever.  I  sent  Drottning, 
of  course,  to  her ;  the  only  fellow  one  can  trust. 
But  she  has  some  one  in  her  own  suite,  it  seems — 
some  English  doctor,  probably — whom  she  be- 
lieves in,  and  he  would  not  let  Drottning  see  her. 
What  the  Devil !  Perhaps  you  are  the  doctor 
after  all !" — this  with  the  laugh  of  a  man  proud 
to  have  made  a  bright  discovery. 


"It  is  I,  your  Highness!"  said  Reginald, 
coming  down  haughtily.  The  Grand-Duke  had 
his  pipe  in  his  mouth,  and  the  smoke  of  it  blew 
in  the  Englishman's  face. — In  those  days  few 
Englishmen  smoked. — "  It  is  I,  your  Highness  ! 
My  cousin  is  ill,  and  I  am  protecting  her,  in  the 
absence  of  her  husband,  as  her  nearest  relation 
should ;  and  the  Grand-Duchess  would  be  sorry 
were  you  to  take  cold.  May  I  have  the  honour 
of  calling  your  Highness's  carriage  ?  The  least 
sound  disturbs  my  cousin." 

"  You  have  seen  her,  then  ?  You  have  been 
with  her  ?" — and  another  stream  of  smoke 
affronted  the  Englishman's  face — "or  is  she 
really  so  ill  that  she  can  admit  nobody  ?  Is 
this  some  device  of  yours  ?  Some  prescription, 
doctor?" 

"Your  Highness,  I  am  a  gentleman,"  said 
the  other,  with  kindling  choler,  "  and  your 
Highness  knows,  as  well  as  I,  that  there  are 
quest.ions  which  one  man  should  not — shall  not 
— ask  of  another,  even  supposing  the  one  man 
to  be  a  German  Grand-Duke,  and  the  other  a 
plain  English  gentleman.  You  have  no  right  to 
question  me  about  the  household  arrange- 
ments of  my  cousin  at  this  time  of  night. 
Sleep  well."  And  Reginald  turned  away  con- 
temptuously. 

The  one  was  a  fool :  the  other  was  a  libertine. 
Both  had  been  supping  deep ;  both  were  out  on 
a  bad  errand ;  both  were  baffled  by  the  sudden 
illness  of  the  pretty  English  bride,  which  had 
taken  the  worst  form  of  fever,  and  on  which 
her  servants — Stiegel  at  the  head — had  barred 
access  to  any  intruders.  "  Come,"  said  the 
Grand-Duke,  following  Reginald,  "  if  you  are  a 
dragon,  be  an  amiable  dragon"  ....  and 
he  began  to  laugh  an  ugly  laugh,  as  he  laid  a 
familiar  hand  on  the  shoulder  of  Helen's  cousin. 
"  Do  you  expect  me  to  believe  a  word  of  this 
fever  ?" 

"  I  expect  you  to  answer  a  sharper  question 
of  mine,"  was  the  answer  of  Reginald,  drawing 
his  walking-sword. 

The  Grand-Duke  was  no  coward ;  but  he  was 
a  worse  swordsman  than  Reginald. 

"  You  have  hurt  me,  fellow,"  said  he,  reeling 
back,  after  two  or  three  passes  had  been  ex- 
changed, "  but  you  have  won  her.  .  .  .  There  ! 
There !  .  .  .  I  shall  get  back  to  my  wife,  never 
mind  how,  and  do  you  go  to  your  cousin.  There  ! 
there  !  No.  .  .  .  I'll  make  no  mischief.  ...  I 
shall  say  no  word."  . . .  And  shaking  off  the  other, 
who  would  have  supported  him,  the  Grand-Duke 
managed  to  put  up  his  rapier,  and  to  totter 
towards  the  gate. 

Reginald  looked  back.  There  was  not  a 
breath,  not  a  whisper,  not  a  sound,  save  that  of 
the  fountain  in  the  thicket  at  the  other  end 
of  the  terrace.  There  was  not  a  trace  of  a 
passing  figure  on  one  of  the  three  lighted  win- 
dows. 

He,  too,  muttered  his  oath.  "And  can  she 
have  shut  me  out,  to  wait  for  him  ?  I  will 
make  no  scandal  betwixt  your  Highness  and 
your  delightful  Grand-Duchess.  But  Helen,  my 
Helen !  and  I  will  make  no  scandal  for  you." 
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And,  now  alone,  Reginald  stepped  cautiously 
to  the  end  of  the  terrace,  washed  his  sword 
in  the  fountain-water,  and  sheathed  it. 

If  poor  pretty  Helen,  with  nothing  but  her 
bright  and  honest  purity  and  her  trust  m  her  hus- 
band's love,  were  almost  as  brave  as  an  Oranien- 
berg  woman,  he  was  braver  than  any  Oranien- 
berg  man  had  been,  let  the  time  have  been  ever 
so  far  away,  or  the  danger  ever  so  pressing. 
How  he  loved  her !  And  yet,  he  had  left  her, 
under  a  misgiving,  out  of  duty  to  his  Grand- 
Duke,  out  of  resolution  to  trust  in  her — to 
trust,  also,  in  his  power  of  fulfilling  her  wishes. 
— Could  she  have  wished  that  he  should  leave 
her? 

He  had  been  ill  of  an  overwrought  brain  for 
many  weeks ;  he  became  worse,  as  he  travelled 
day  and  night  towards  the  frontier.  The  offi- 
cial mission  on  which  he  was  bent,  was  no  child's 
play.  There  were  angry  folk  whom  the  Grand- 
Duke's  message  (prompted  by  himself)  must  put 
into  flame.  There  was  no  security  as  to  its 
issue ;  and  with  all  this  doubt,  and  this  wear 
and  tear  of  spirits,  and  this  purpose  to  carry 
through  a  purpose,  there  came  like  some  terrible 
tune  which  will  not  leave  hold  of  its  victim, 
the  besetting  thought. 

"  I  went,  because  she  wished  me  to  go.  Why 
did  she  wish  me  to  go  ?  Where  is  she  now  ?" 
So  the  Baron  drove  on,  sleeping  little,  towards 
the  frontier. 

The  Baron  alighted,  for  a  moment,  at  a 
small  frontier  town,  fevered,  vexed,  ill  at  ease, 
ever  harping  on  his  young  beautiful  English 
wife  and  her  young  beautiful  English  cousin. 
Ere  the  fresh  post-horses  could  be  put  to  the 
carriage,  the  Baron  was  out  of  it,  in  the  dark,  to 
stroll  through  the  western  gate.  There  may  have 
been  some  of  the  folk  who  were  waiting  on  the 
crisis,  who  waited  also  for  him.  He  was  think- 
ing of  Helen,  and  of  no  political  quarrel,  as  he 
passed  through  the  gate.  The  ball  from  a  pistol 
did  not  spare  him,  nevertheless ;  it  touched  him 
severely,  and  he  fell.  As  he  fell,  a  terrible 
thought  had  time  to  flash  through  the  pain  and 
confusion  of  the  moment,  "  This  cannot  have 
been  her  wish  ?" 

He  had  time  to  remember  her  face,  how  she 
had  controlled  herself  when  she  had  heard  of 
his  going,  and  to  remember,  like  a  cankering 
pain,  the  difference  of  their  ages.  How  he 
loved  her !  His  last  clear  thought  was  that  she 
could  not  know  what  had  happened.  She  was 
safe  at  court  enjoying  herself,  and,  should  he 
die,  there  was  that  cousin  of  hers. 

Who  can  tell  the  terror,  the  misgiving  that 
he  might  be  long  a  prisoner,  the  confused  dance 
of  miseries  and  suspicions  that  banished  rest 
from  his  pillow  even  when  he  did  sleep  ! 

"  LIVE  to  fulfil  her  wishes  before  she  utters 
them  !"  He  was,  perhaps,  dying  in  fulfilment  of 
her  wish.  Then,  what  business  had  that  Eng- 
lish cousin  of  hers  to  be  always  sitting  by  his 
bed,  and  to  be  always  dressing  his  wound — 
always  pouring  fire  into  it  ?  Was  this  Helen's 
wish  ? — He  woke,  and  struck  about  him.  Every- 


thing _was  profoundly  still ;  there  was  no  one 
save  his  secretary,  dozing  in  an  arm-chair  by  the 
light  of  a  shaded  lamp. 

"  How  long  have  I  been  asleep,  Conrad  ?  Are 
there  no  despatches  from  court  ?  .  .  .  from  . .  . ." 

"  Truly,  yes,  my  lord,"  said  the  other,  shaking 
himself  awake ;  "  but  I  judged  it  best  not  to 
disturb  you,  though  the  courier  has  ridden  night 
and  day  with  them,  and  though  he  pressed  that 
you  should _see  them  at  once.  They  are  of  the 
uttermost  importance,  he  is  sure.  My  lord, 
you  are  not  fit  to  read  them,  and  yet  I  dare 
not  withhold  them." 

The  Baron  raised  himself  in  bed  and  broke 
the  seals  of  the  despatch.  The  writing  was  a 
woman's  —  a  writing  strange  to  him,  hurried 
and  broken  ;  no  wonder,  considering  the  tale  it 
conveyed : 

_  "Whatever  be  the  importance  of  your  mis- 
sion," wrote  the  Grand-Duchess,  "you  must 
come  back — you  must  come  to  me.  We  are  in 
terrible  straits  here.  My  husband  is  dying  of 
a  wound  received  in  a  duel  with  your  wife's 
cousin,  on  the  evening  of  the  30th.  During 
some  days  previous,  your  wife  had  absented  her- 
self from  court,  under  the  pretext  of  being  ill  of 
fever.  When  it  became  known  to  me  that  the 
duel  had  been  fought  in  the  gardens  of  your 
palace,  I  insisted  on  having  speech  with  her,  in 
order  to  ascertain  what  light  she  could  throw  on 
so  terrible  an  affair.  I  will  not  dwell  on  my 
feelings  at  finding  that  she  was  not  in  the  palace 
— that  she  was  gone — fever  or  no  fever — no  one 
could  tell  me  where.  Her  cousin,  too,  is  miss- 
ing. They  are,  probably,  together. 

"  The  wound  of  my  husband,  the  physicians 
assure  me,  is  poisoned ;  and,  further,  that  his 
life  can  by  no  art  be  protracted  for  many  days. 
On  every  ground  you  should — you  must—be 
here  ;  if  not  to  support  the  wife  of  your  Prince 
under  such  an  awful  calamity,  to  see  on  the 
spot  what  can  be  done  to  rescue  your  wife. 
Bitter  though  my  grief  is,  and  fearful  the  mis- 
chief she  has  caused,  I  do  not  accuse  her  of 
more  than  natural  weakness.  She  struggled,  I 
know— for  I  had  her  full  confidence — to  be  true 
to  you.  Remember,  I  am  writing  by  a  death- 
bed, and  I  speak  of  nothing  to  which  I  will  not 
swear. 

"  Come. — Your  heart-broken  friend, 

"  AMALIA." 

The  Baron  had  never  been  so  strong  in  his  life 
as  at  that  instant ;  strong  in  the  horror  that 
overrules  pain ;  strong  in  the  vigorous  will  that 
can  even  retard  the  coming  of  Death. 

His  secretary  saw  him  read  the  letter  twice, 
and  even  make  a  note  on  its  margin. 

"  Have  the  carriage  ready  in  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,"  said  a  voice  from  within  him,  the  tone  of 
which  told  nothing,  save  that  it  was  quite  un- 
like his  own.  "  When  did  the  courier  get 
here  ?" 

"  Yesterday  morning,  my  lord." 

"  Send  Clemens  to  dress  me.  You  must  fol- 
low me,  as  soon  as  possible.  I  shall  be  ready 
in  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  We  are  going  back  to 
court !" 
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There  was  still  a  minute,  however,  before 
Clemens  could  be  found  by  the  secretary— a 
minute  in  which  the  high-hearted  man's  he- 
roism forsook  him,  so  wondrously  had  his  love 
of  his  young  wife  entwined  itself  with  every 
fibre  of  his  frame.  Their  marriage  had  been 
an  ill-suited  one ;  Stiegel  had  told  him  so ;  his 
dreams  had  told  him  so.  And  here  it  chanced 
that  in  his  struggling  to  rise  from  the  bed,  his 
steel-clasped  book  was  displaced  from  under 
his  pillow,  fell  out  into  the  chamber,  its  clasp 
broke,  and  its  white  leaves  fluttered  free. 

"  Where  is  Clemens  ?"  cried  the  Baron,  loudly. 
"  What  can  matter  anything  that  befals  me,  so 
that  I  can  do  any  good  to  her  ?  I  would  die  to 
fulfil  her  wishes  and  to  make  her  happy.  0 
Heaven  if  she  were  only  safe  !"  .  .  =, 

There  was  a  bustle  in  the  passage,  outside  the 
door.  There  were  voices,  not  of  Conrad  calling 
for  Clemens.  There  were  feet — and  not  of  grooms 
bustling  to  bring  out  carriages.  But  at  the 
sound  the  Baron  fell  back  into  the  bed.  His 
moment  of  strength  had  passed,  and  .... 

She  was  safe.  Helen  was  safe !  Because  she 
was  there  beside  him,  more  beautiful  and  radiant 
than  ever ;  with  that  look  of  girlish  wondering 
admiration  on  her  face  which  had  won  the  man 
when  he  had  brought  her  diamond  heart  home 
to  her ;  but  with  it  something  beyond — the  look 
of  a  woman  who  had  dared  adventure  and 
endured  fatigue,  and  had  been  raised  by  her  de- 
voted truth  to  an  equality  with  his  higher 
nature.— She  was  hanging  over  him  ;  she  was 
clinging  round  him.  She  was  telling  him  how, 
after  that  terrible  silence  had  begun,  and  after 
.  .  .  .  "  But  why  think  of  them,  George  ?  Both 
were  bad ;  Reginald  the  worse,  because  he  is  the 
cleverer  of  the  two. — But,  love,  when  I  saw  that 
I  had  no  chance  of  being  left  at  peace  among 
them,  why,  what  could  I  do  ?  You  know  I  am 
not  an  Oranienberg  woman.  So  I  set  up  the 
story  of  a  fever,  as  the  only  means  I  had  of 
keeping  them  out  and  getting  away  to  you. 
And  we  did  on  the  twenty-seventh.  Yes, 
dear,  and  I  rode  for  a  day  in  boy's  clothes,  you 
see,  when  no  letters  came.  .  .  .  And  they  are 
•watching  our  house  still,  at  this  very  moment, 
for  aught  I  know.  .  .  .  Don't  scold  me,  darling  ! 
Put  your  head  there !"  ("  There"  meant  a 
pleasing  corner,  where  many  favoured  heads 
would  have  been  only  too  glad  to  lie.)  "  O !  it 
was  no  joke,  I  assure  you,.all  those  people  in 
all  that  wretched  town  sending  hour  by  hour, 
day  by  day,  to  inquire  after  the  poor  Baroness.  .  .  . 
And  yet  it  was  a  joke  !  Fancy,  among  the  rest 
to  turn  up,  an  old  Schlettersheim  creature — your 
constant  lover,  MissSauerwein,  who  has  somehow 
scraped  up  money  enough  to  follow  you  to  court 
....  and  was  glad — she  quite  smiled,  they  tell 
me — to  hear  my  fever  was  so  much  worse.  That 
was  the  day  I  was  delirious."  (And  here  the  old 
girlish  laugh  rung  out  more  merrily  than  ever.) 
"But  I  made  dear  old  Stiegel  bring  me.  He  is  be- 
ginning to  endure  me  now,  perhaps,  though  it 
was  so  mad  my  running  after  you.  I  would  not, 
indeed,  if  I  could  have  helped  it !  Well,  there, 
"""- "  (and  the  head  of  the  wounded  man 


changed  its  place  from  west  to  east).  "No  wonder 
you  have  been  in  pain,  and  look  so  very  wild. 
Why,  I  declare,  they  have  let  you  read,  ill  as  you 
have  been — and  read  in  one  of  those  abominable 
old  books  of  yours,  which  always  made  you 
gloomy  when  you  were  well.  You  shall  read  in 
that  thing  no  more,  at  all  events  !" — And  the 
grey  and  the  white  leaves  were  in  the  twinkling 
of  an  eye  torn  out  of  the  steel-clasped  book  and 
burning  on  the  stone  floor. 

"  There !  How  could  they  permit  it  ?  ... 
0  !  my  poor  dear,  you  do  look  as  if  you  wanted 
sleep — and  I  do  too.  Stiegel,  sit  in  the  ante- 
chamber, and  keep  everything  quiet.  Eorgive 
me,  my  love,  I  did  so  long  to  be  with  you !" 
....  In  ten  minutes  more,  the  Baron's  head 
and  his  heart  were  at  rest  on  her  shoulder :  a 
rest  without  dreams  of  Grand-Dukes,  or  cousins, 
or  rivals  great  or  small,  or  misgivings  that  he 
was  too  old,  and  she  too  young — a  rest  (and  may 
all  my  readers  know  the  blessing  of  such  rest) 
without  any  dreams  at  all ! 

I  have  never  discovered  where  Helen's  Eng- 
lish cousin  came  to  light  again :  if  he  ever  did 
reappear. 

I  have  always  believed  that  if  poison  was  put 
into  the  Grand-Duke's  wound,  the  Grand- 
Duchess  knew  who  put  it  there. 

I  know  that  the  Orauienbergs  never  went 
back  to  court. 


SCALE  INSECTS. 

THE  rinds  of  many  oranges  are  speckled  with 
brownish  scales.  When  examined  closely,  these 
scales  are  discovered  to  be  the  covers  over 
the  eggs,  or  rather  the  awnings  over  the 
nests,  of  the  scale  insect  of  the  oranges. 
Under  a  low  power  of  microscope,  on  turning 
over  one  of  these  scales  an  extraordinary  scene 
presents  itself;  for  some  hundreds  of  eggs  are 
beheld  imbedded  in  a  woolly  or  cottony  sub- 
stance. The  body  of  the  insect  is  white,  oval, 
and  very  flat.  Prom  underneath  the  body  issue 
two  hairy  feelers  with  eight  or  nine  joints,  and 
about  a  fourth  of  the  body  in  length.  At  the 
very  edge  of  the  oval  body  may  be  discerned 
two  very  small  pink  eyes ;  and  from  the  end 
of  it  trail  two  minute  and  long  hairs.  The 
legs  are  six,  and  each  leg  is  armed  with  a 
hook.  There  is  a  proboscis  below  the  feelers, 
by  inserting  which  in  the  rind  of  the  orange 
the  insect,  whilst  still  a  caterpillar,  fixes  itself 
for  life. 

These  scale  insects  are  something  more  im- 
portant than  marvels  and  revelations  of  the 
microscope,  for  they  play  an  important  part 
in  the  business  of  man.  They  attack  many 
stove  plants,  and,  besides,  make  their  presence 
for  evil  felt  upon  plums,  peaches,  grapes,  pears, 
aloes,  nectarines,  pine-apples,  oleanders,  and 
acacias,  as  well  as  oranges.  Scale  insects  have 
been  known  to  destroy  an  orange  harvest.  Their 
ravages  destroyed,  in  1843,  the  chief  dependence 
of  the  inhabitants  of  a  whole  group  of  volcanic 
islands  in  the  Mediterranean. 
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The  learned  name  for  this  group  of  insects  is 
the  coccidse,  from  the  Greek  word  coccos,  a 
berry.  The  story  of  this  name  illustrates  how 
words  are  imported  into  languages,  and  how 
languages  grow.  Probably  one  of  the  earliest 
dyes  used  by  mankind  was  derived  from  the 
berry  of  the  plant  which  the  Greeks  called 
kermes,  whence  the  French  derive  their  word 
cramoisi,  and  the  English  the  word  crimson. 
Does  the  word  criminal  come  from  the  red 
stain  P  The  scale  insect  which  yields  the  co- 
chineal, from  its  appearance,  was  supposed 
to  be  a  berry,  and  when  this  error  was  aban- 
doned, it  was  said  to  be  a  worm.  During  the 
middle  ages,  while  this  belief  prevailed,  the  colour 
was  called  vermiculatum,  or  worm-colour,  and 
then  from  the  French,  who  call  a  worm,  un  ver, 
the  English  derived  the  word  vermilion. 

English  naturalists  had  their  attention  turned 
some  seventy  years  ago  to  the  coccida?,  by  the 
apparition  of  coccus  vitis  vinifera?  of  Linnaeus 
upon  their  vines  in  Dorsetshire  and  Hampshire. 
They  observed  a  black  dust  on  their  vines  on 
which  the  flies  fed  eagerly,  and  where  this  dust- 
like  substance  appeared,  the  leaves  did  not  thrive 
and  the  fruit  did  not  ripen.  Lenses  were  far 
inferior  in  those  days  to  what  they  are  now,  and 
it  was  only  the  more  patient  and  persevering 
investigators  who  detected  behind  the  larger 
boughs  a  coating  of  husky  shells,  from  whose 
sides  protruded  a  cotton-like  substance  surround- 
ing a  multitude  of  eggs.  They  were  greatly 
surprised  to  learn  that  the  severity  of  many 
English  winters  was  no  protection  from  this 
pest  of  warmer  climes.  The  cottony  substance 
resembles  spiders'  webs,  so  closely,  that  they 
looked  for  the  spiders,  and  were  surprised 
they  could  find  none.  From  the  works  of 
Reaumur  they  learned  that  these  slimy  clammy 
sticky  nuisances  were  due  to  insects  called  cocci. 

From  the  time  when  they  were  deemed  berries 
or  worms,  our  knowledge  of  these  cocci  has  been 
increasing  gradually  and  constantly.  Until  some 
one  devotes  himself  to  the  task  of  telling  us  every- 
thing known  respecting  them,  I  will  not  pre- 
tend to  say  how  many  species  there  are  of  them. 
Our  knowledge  of  them  is  increased  by  the 
gardeners  who  study  how  to  destroy  them  as 
pests,  and  by  the  pharmaceutical  chemists  who 
investigate  the  best  means  of  cultivating  them. 
The  cochineal  scale  insects  were  acclimated  in 
Spain  by  the  Spaniards,  who  brought  them  from 
Mexico,  and  so  jealously  have  the  Spaniards 
guarded  what  they  call  their  "  nopaleros,"  or 
the  gardens  for  cultivating  the  cocci,  that  the 
Spanish  law  awards  death  to  the  criminal  guilty 
of  attempting  to  take  the  plants  or  insects  away 
from  Spain  with  a  view  to  acclimating  them  in 
other  lands. 

The  cochineal  females  are  all  born  perfect, 
whereas  the  males  make  their  first  appearance 
in  a  bug-like  cocoon  or  case,  the  lower  end 
of  which  is  open,  and  through  this  end  they 
escape  backwards.  The  males  being  winged 
whilst  the  females  are  fixed ;  the  males  appear 
to  be  very  few  in  number  in  comparison  with 
the  females ;  but  instead  of  giving  currency 


to  the  extraordinary  statements  respecting  the 
disproportion  of  the  numbers  of  the  sexes 
among  these  insects,  it  may  be  wiser  to  doubt 
if  as  yet  any  accurate  data  exist  upon  this 
point.  The  females  furnish  the  cochineal.  A 
small  red  drop  appearing  at  the  extremity  of 
the  insect  announces  the  proper  moment  for 
brushing  it  off  the  plant.  This  is  done  by 
women  using  feathers,  squirrel-tails,  or  blunt 
knives.  Three  and  a  quarter  pounds  of  the 
living  insects  yield  one  pound  of  the  dead, 
which  is  said  to  contain  seventy  thousand 
of  them.  They  are  brushed  off  from  the 
cactuses  upon  cloths  or  mats  spread  upon  the 
ground,  and  they  are  killed  by  immersion  in 
hot  water,  or  by  hot  air  baths,  or  by  exposure 
to  the  sun.  These  insects  are  sold  as  silver 
cochineal,  black  cochineal,  granella,  and  gar- 
blings.  The  garblings  are  cochineal  dust  or 
fragments;  the  granella  are  the  small  young 
immature  insects ;  the  black  cochineal  are  fe- 
males exhausted  by  hatching  ;  the  silver  cochi- 
neal consists  of  the  females  full  of  eggs.  Har- 
vests of  them  are  gathered  in  May,  July,  and 
October. 

The  consumption  of  cochineal  in  this  country 
is  two  million  pounds  a  year ;  and  if  \ve  mul- 
tiply every  pound  of  this  by  seventy  thou- 
sand, we  shall  marvel  how  the  price  of  cochi- 
neal wholesale  in  Mincing-lane  in.  the  city  of 
London  should  be  from  half-a-crown.  to  i'our 
shillings  per  pound.  Even  if  the  cactus  could  be 
grown  in  the  British  islands,  the  price  of  the 
labour  of  women  would  make  competition  in  the 
market  impossible,  for  the  price  of  cochineal  is 
one  of  the  results  of  the  cheapness  of  labour. 
The  Indian  women  are  said  to  squa_t  down  for 
hours  collecting  the  insects  of  a  single  plant. 
Cochineal  is  used  in  colouring  jellies  and  in 
curing  whooping-cough,  as  well  as  for  dyeing 
purposes,  and  when  a  gentlewoman  of  London, 
Paris,  or  Vienna  is  eating  blanc-mange  from 
a  porcelain  plate,  she  wots  not  that  an  Indian 
squaw  brushed  from  a  cactus  the  silvery  insect 
which  gives  her  dainty  food  its  beautiful  hue. 

We  learn  from  Canada  that  there  has  been 
discovered  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kingston, 
on  the  common  black  spruce  (abies  nigra  Poer), 
a  species  of  coccus  yielding  a  dye  of  great 
richness.  This  dye  resembles  cochineal  in  the 
colour  it  gives  wool  and  silk,  and  yet  it  can 
be  produced  in  temperate  climes.  The  scarlet 
from  it,  resembles  the  flowers  of  Adonis  autum- 
nalis.  Whilst  the  culture  of  Mexican  cochineal 
is  now  displacing  the  culture  of  the  vine  in 
several  of  the  vine-growing  countries,  it  would 
be  curious  if  a  rival  should  spring  up  among 
the  parasites  of  the  common  trees  of  tempe- 
rate climates.  Mr.  Berthelot,  a  French  natu- 
ralist, has  published  a  memoir  to  prove  that 
it  was  one  of  the  coccidse,  called  coccus  man- 
niparus,  and  found  on.  Mount  Sinai  and  in 
Kurdistan,  which  yielded  the  manna  eaten  by 
the  Jews  in  the  wilderness.  Lac,  I  need 
scarcely  say,  is  now  ascertained  to  be  the  pro- 
duction of  a  species  of  coccus,  very  common 
on  trees  in  India.  Cochineal  consists  of  the 
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cocci  themselves,  and  lac  and  manna  are  exuda- 
tions from  trees  through  punctures  made  by 
the  coccidse. 


SOME  INFALLIBILITIES  OF  ROME. 

ROME  is  an  exceptional  town,  which  resembles 
no  other.  You  must  not  judge  of  Italy  by  it, 
nor  even  of  the  Roman  States.  The  pattern  is 
magnificent,  but  the  piece  consists  of  different 
stuff.  Roman  society  is  divided  into  three 
classes  :  the  nobility,  the  common  people,  and 
the  middle  class,  which  heaves  and  tosses  be- 
tween those  two  limits.  The  middle  class  is  the 
most  interesting  and  the  least  known  of  the 
three.  Its  extent  is  great;  it  comprises  all 
who  are  neither  beggars  nor  noblemen,  from 
the  humblest  shopkeepers  of  the  Corso  to  the 
ministry  of  1848.  All  advocates,  medical  men, 
and  official  persons  (not  priests  or  prelates), 
belong  to  this  intermediate  world  which  has  no 
contact  with  the  great  world.  The  middle  class 
is  that  which  labours,  advances,  agitates,  and 
threatens.  It  made  the  revolution  of  1849 ;  it 
may  do  better  another  time,  or  it  may  do  worse. 
From  these  people  there  is  much  to  hope, 
and  also  much  to  tear.  Noble  strangers  who  visit 
Rome  in  open  carriages  are  but  ill  acquainted 
with  the  common  people.  They  have  a  recollec- 
tion of  being  tormented  by  howling  vagabonds, 
and  followed  by  untiring  mendicants.  '1  hey  saw 
nothing  but  outstretched  open  hands,  they  heard 
nothing  but  harsh  voices  entreating  alms. 

Behind  this  curtain  of  mendicity  are  con- 
cealed a  hundred  thousand  persons  who  are 
almost  indigent  without  being  idle,  and  who 
have  a  difficulty  in  earning  their  daily  bread. 
The  gardeners  and  vine-dressers  who  cultivate  a 
portion  of  the  outskirts  of  Rome,  labourers, 
journeymen,  servants,  coachmen,  models,  ped- 
lars (honest  vagabonds  who  expect  that  some 
miracle  of  Providence,  or  a  "  terno"  in  the 
lottery,  will  supply  them  with  a  supper),  com- 
pose the  majority  of  the  population.  During 
winter,  while  strangers  scatter  manna  over  the 
land,  they  almost  manage  to  subsist ;  but  in 
summer,  they  are  obliged  to  draw  their  girdles 
tight.  Many  of  them  are  too  proud  to  ask  you 
for  twopence-halfpenny  ;  none  of  them  are  rich 
enough  to  refuse  if  you  offer  it.  Ignorant  and 
inquisitive,  simple  and  subtle,  excessively  sus- 
ceptible without  much  dignity,  ordinarily  most 
prudent  but  capable  of  murderous  imprudences ; 
extreme  in  tneir  attachments  and  in  their 
hatreds ;  easy  to  move,  hard  to  convince ;  more 
open  to  sentiments  than  to  ideas ;  habitually 
sober,  but  terrible  when  drunk ;  sincere  in  the 
practice  of  the  most  overstrained  devotion,  but 
just  as  ready  to  quarrel  with  a  saintly  as  with  a 
human  foe;  convinced  that  they  have  little  to  hope 
for  on  earth,  consoled  from  time  to  time  by  look- 
ing forward  to  a  better  world,  they  live  in  mur- 
muring resignation  under  a  paternal  government 
which  gives  them  bread  when  bread  is  to  be  had. 

The  inequality  of  social  positions,  more  appa- 
rent at  Rome  than  at  Paris,  inspires  them  with 
110  feelings  of  hatred.  They  make  up  their 


minds  to  their  humble  lot,  and  rejoice  that  there 
are  rich  people  in  the  world  to  play  the  part  of 
benefactors  to  the  poor.  No  people  is  less 
capable  of  guiding  itself ;  consequently,  the  first 
coiner  can  easily  drive  them  in  leading-strings. 
They  have  played  the  part  of  theatrical  super- 
numeraries in  every  Roman  revolution,  and  not 
a  few  of  them  have  fought  without  knowing 
what  piece  they  were  playing.  They  have  so 
little  faith  in  a  republic,  that,  in  the  absence  of 
all  the  authorities,  when  the  Holy  Father  and 
the  Sacred  College  had  taken  refuge  in  Gael  a, 
some  thirty  plebeian  families  encamped  in 
Cardinal  Antonelli's  apartments,  without  break- 
ing a  single  glass.  The  re-establishment  of  the 
Pope,  under  the  protection  of  a  foreign  army, 
did  not  surprise  them  in  the  least :  they  awaited 
it,  as  a  lucky  event  and  the  return  of  public 
tranquillity.  They  live  in  peace  with  the  French 
soldiers  so  long  as  those  soldiers  do  not  meddle 
with  their  family  affairs,  and  the  French  occu- 
pation only  vexes  them  when  they  happen  to  be 
personally  annoyed.  They  are  not  afraid  of 
sticking  their  knife  in  the  uniform  of  a  con- 
queror, but  it  may  be  guaranteed  that  they  will 
never  celebrate  a  Sicilian  Vespers. 

They  pride  themselves  on  being  descended  in 
a  direct  line  from  the  Romans  of  Great  Rome, 
and  this  innocent  claim  appears  well  founded. 
They  are,  in  fact,  great  eaters  of  bread,  and  very 
greedy  after  spectacles ;  they  treat  their  wives 
as  their  females,  never  allowing  them  to  dispose 
of  a  centesimo,  but  laying  out  their  money  them- 
selves. They  are  well  built,  robust,  and  ca- 
pable of  giving  a  tug  which  would  astonish  a 
buffalo  ;  but  there  is  not  one  who  does  not  try 
to  find  some  mode  of  living  without  labour. 
Excellent  workmen  when  they  have  not  a  sou, 
impossible  to  catch  when  they  have  a  crown  in 
their  pocket ;  good  sort  of  people,  familiar  and 
simple-hearted,  but  convinced  of  their  own 
superiority  to  all  the  rest  of  the  human  race ; 
economical  to  the  last  degree,  and  cheerful 
chewers  of  grey  peas,  until  they  meet  with  a 
brilliant  occasion  of  spending  all  their  savings  in 
a  single  day ;  they  glean,  sou  by  sou,  ten  crowns 
in  the  course  of  their  year,  to  hire  a  prince's  box 
at  the  Carnival,  or  to  appear  in  a  carriage  at  the 
fete  of  Love  Divine.  Exactly  thus  the  popu- 
lace of  Rome  used  to  forget  the  past  and  the 
future  at  their  Saturnalia.  The  hereditary  want 
of  foresight  by  which  they  are  possessed  is  ex- 
plained by  the  irregularity  of  their  resources, 
the  periodical  want  of  work,  and  the  impossi- 
bility of  attaining  a  superior  condition  without 
a  miracle.  They  are  deficient  in  several  virtues, 
and,  amongst  others,  in  delicacy,  which  formed 
no  part  of  their  ancestors'  inheritance.  What 
they  are  not  wanting  in,  is  manly  bearing  and  self- 
respect.  They  do  not  grovel  either  in  low  plea- 
santries or  filthy  debauch.  The  degraded  class  of 
men  called  the  "  canaille"  is  absolutely  unknown 
icre  ;  ignoble  things  are  not  Roman  wares. 
The  Mendicant  friars  are  the  plebeians  of  the 
Church.  They  will  salute  you  politely,  without 
tnowing  who  you  are,  and  stop  to  offer  their 
open  snuff-box. 
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"  Much  obliged,"  you  say.  "  I  don't  take 
snuff." 

"  What  a  pity !"  is  the  smiling  reply. 

"  And  why  a  pity  ?"  you  inquire. 

"  Because  if  you  had  accepted  a  pinch,  you 
would  have  given  me  a  few  sous  for  my  con- 
vent." 

These  friars  exercise  gratuitously  a  multitude 
of  little  trades,  for  the  benefit  of  the  bene- 
factors of  their  order.  They  will  draw  teeth 
with  tolerable  dexterity  ;  sit  to  artists  for  their 
head  and  beard;  or  follow,  taper  in  hand,  the 
funeral  procession  of  wealthy  personages.  They 
are  far  from  leading  an  idle  life.  They  are  the 
intimate  and  familiar  friends  of  little  folk,  and 
the  very  humble,  very  devoted  servants  of  the 
great.  The  people  readily  listen  to  them, 
because  they  belong  to  the  people  themselves. 
They  preach  at  the  Coliseum,  in  the  Piazzas 
and  streets,  in  very  vulgar  language,  with  their 
arms  a-kimbo,  and  without  mincing  matters. 
If  a  coarse  word  promises  to  give  greater  force 
to  their  rhetoric,  they  out  with  it  at  once. 
"  That's  our  way,"  they  say.  "  We  are  no 
scholars ;  we  know  nothing  about  the  telegraph, 
or  gas,  or  steam ;  but  we  are  able  to  give  good 
advice,  notwithstanding." 

An  old  woman  will  stop  a  Mendicant  friar 
on  his  way,  addressing  him  by  name.  "  My 
terno  (combination  of  three  numbers)  was  not 
drawn  at  the  lottery.  Tell  me  another.  The  next 
drawing  will  take  place  on  Saturday  noon." 

"  Get  along  with  you,"  says  the  friar,  gently 
repulsing  her.  "  Would  it  not  be  far  better,  when- 
ever by  chance  you  have  got  ten  sous,  to  buy  a  loaf 
and  a  flask  of  wine,  which  would  support  your 
strength,  instead  of  losing  all  at  the  lottery  ?" 

"  Excuse  me,  father.  I  beg  your  pardon. 
When  I  have  eaten  the  bread  and  drunk  the 
wine,  hunger  and  thirst  will  soon  come  back 
again ;  whilst,  with  my  ticket  in  my  pocket,  I 
am  a  rich  woman— until  Saturday  noon." 

The  lottery  is  the  shortest  road  from  poverty 
to  wealth.  There  are  more  certain  paths,  but 
there  are  none  so  direct ;  on  which  account  the 
Roman  plebs  avoid  the  others,  and  rush,  in 
crowds,  into  this. 

Sundry  morose  travellers  have  thought  fit  to 
carp  at  a  population  of  gamblers,  and  especially 
at  the  government  which  helps  them  to  gamble. 
It  is  considered  bad  taste  that  a  power  sur- 
rounded by  the  respect  of  the  universe  should 
speculate  in  the  vices  of  its  subjects. 

It  ib  not  at  Rome  alone,  but  at  Naples,  Flo- 
rence, Venice,  over  the  whole  area  of  the  long- 
oppressed  land  that  Italians  gatable  in  the  lot- 
tery. If  there  were  no  lottery-offices  in  Rome, 
the  Romans  would  gamble  in  other  towns,  and 
the  diligences  from  Sienna,  Pisa,  Florence,  and 
Naples,  would  have  room  for  no  other  luggage 
than  lottery-tickets.  Now,  as  it  is  a  settled 
rule  in  this  unfair  game  that  the  banker  should 
always  win,  the  suppression  of  the  Pontifical 
Lotteries  would  send  away  to  foreign  parts  some 
three  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling  annu- 
ally. Such  is  the  approximate  figure  of  the  gross 
profits  realised  by  the  State ;  but  the  expenses  of 


collection  feed  such  a  swarm  of  petty  officials,  that 
the  net  produce  does  not  exceed  sixty  thousand 
pounds  per  annum.  The  lottery,  therefore,  is  a 
very  poor  resource  for  the  government,  and  a  very 
great  consolation  for  the  people. 

The  game  is  played  thus :  On  Saturday,  at 
noon,  in  front  of  the  Finance-office,  under  the 
eyes  of  the  assembled  people,  a  committee,  pre- 
sided over  by  the  representative  of  the  prelate 
minister  of  Finance,  draws  five  numbers  from  a 
wheel  which  contains  ninety.  Amongst  the  eager 
gamblers  who  are  present  at  the  drawing,  one 
lias  played  at  the  "  simple  extract,"  that  is,  he 
has  wagered  against  the  government  that  such 
a  number  will  be  one  of  the  five  drawn :  if  his 
number  comes  out,  he  wins  thirteen  or  fourteen 
times  his  stake.  Another  will  play  at  "ambe," 
twos  or  both ;  he  has  chosen  two  numbers,  and 
wagered  that  both  will  come  from  the  wheel. 
Another  plays  -a  "  terno,"  having  selected  three 
numbers :  he  wins  more  than  five  thousand 
times  his  stake.  A  man  who  could  guess  be- 
forehand three  out  of  the  five  numbers  that  will 
be  drawn  next  Saturday,  could  purchase  a  hun- 
dred thousand  francs,  or  four  thousand  pounds 
sterling,  for  one  Napoleon. 

That  settled,  every  one  of  our  Romans  puzzles 
his  brains  to  foresee  what  numbers  will  be  drawn. 
Up  to  twelve  o'clock  on  Thursday  night  they 
cogitate,  worry  themselves  with  cabalistic  com- 
binations, take  counsel  of  their  friends,  and  seek 
inspiration  from  on  high.  Some  interrogate  the 
drawing  of  preceding  years  :  such  and  such  num- 
bers have  the  habit  of  appearing  in  company ; 
they  have  not  been  seen  for  more  than  six 
months ;  we  shall  soon  have  them  again !  Others 
search  for  hints  on  the  city  wall,  where  ready- 
made  terns  are  to  be  found  written  in  charcoal 
by  amateur  prophets.  Not  a  few  make  a 
"  novena,"  or  nine  days'  devotion,  to  determine 
their  numbers  to  come  forth.  Whoever  has  had 
the  luck  to  dream  of  a  dog  or  a  cat,  consults  a 
dream-book,  where  every  sort  of  vision  has  its 
correspondent  number.  The  grand,  the  sole, 
the  inseparable  idea  of  all  Romans  of  both  sexes 
is  the  hunt  after  good  numbers. 

And  not  dreams  only  are  translated  into 
figures ;  every  event,  whether  fortunate  or  un- 
fortunate, loses  its  real  signification  to  be  con- 
verted into  a  presage.  Somebody  is  drowned. 
Good  !  88  !  My  daughter  has  caught  a  fever. 
Bravo  :  18,  28,  48  !  A  husband  comes  home 
when  not  expected.  He  hears  a  man's  voice  in 
his  wife's  chamber.  Heaven  be  praised !  90 ! 
He  rushes  down  stairs  and  buys  the  ticket. 

At  Rome,  the  son  of  a  charcoal-man  fell  from 
a  first  floor  window  and  received  serious  injury. 
The  father,  before  sending  for  the  doctor,  com- 
posed a  terno  out  of  his  son's  age,  the  hour 
when  the  accident  happened,  and  56,  the  num- 
ber corresponding  to  falls  out  of  a  window.  He 
won ;  the  child  died ;  and  more  than  one  father 
envied  him.  A  young  man  and  woman  stifled 
themselves  with  carbonic  acid  gas  in  a  house  in 
the  Corso ;  the  people  crowded  to  the  lottery 
offices  to  gamble  with  the  circumstance.  The 
administration  was  obliged  to  "close,"  or  refuse 
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certain  numbers  which  everybody  wanted  to 
have  at  once ;  the  ages  of  both  the  lovers,  the 
number  of  the  house,  and  the  hour  of  their  death. 
At  Venice,  an  Austrian  soldier  threw  himself 
from  the  top  of  a  steeple.  The  mob  closed 
round  him  as  soon  as  he  touched  the  ground ; 
they  tore  off  the  number  of  his  regiment  and  of 
his  battalion ;  they  plunged  their  greedy  hands 
into  his  bloody  linen  to  find  the  number  of  his 
shirt.  There  was  not  a  man  amongst  them  who 
did  not  regard  the  corpse  as  a  sort  of  godsend 
from  the  sky. 

At  Rimini,  a  condemned  man  was  walking  to 
meet  his  fate  between  two  executioners.  An 
old  woman  heroically  followed  him  through  the 
crowd.  She  spoke  to  him  from  time  to  time,  and 
when  she  could  not  get  near  enough  telegraphed 
to  him  a  grimace  of  entreaty.  Was  she  his 
mother  ?  Not  a  bit  of  it.  She  was  a  female 
gambler  begging  for  numbers. 

At  Sonnino,  while  it  still  continued  the  custom 
to  enclose  decapitated  heads  in  iron  cages  around 
the  gate  of  the  village,  old  women,  devotees  of 
the  lottery,  used  to  come  at  midnight  to  pray 
before  those  hideous  remains.  They  prayed, 
but  with  their  ear  alert  and  their  mind  attentive 
to  every  sound.  The  crowing  of  a  cock,  the 
mewing  of  a  cat,  the  barking  of  a  dog,  the 
distant  rumbling  of  a  cart,  were  noted  by  these 
sorceresses  as  so  many  intimations  from  heaven. 
Exactly  thus  the  soothsayers  of  antiquity  in- 
terrogated the  will  of  the  gods  in  the  open-air 
observatory,  which  they  called  a  temple. 

There  is  nothing  surprising  in  finding  prayers 
and  gambling  thus  jumbled  together.  Religion 
interferes  with  every  act  of  life.  The  Romans, 
in  the  familiar  commerce  which  they  hold  with 
the  Divinity,  think  it  very  simple  and  natural 
to  try  to  interest  him  in  their  little  affairs.  A 
respectable  ecclesiastic  stated  that  his  pa- 
rishioners offered  him  large  sums  to  place  three 
numbers  under  the  cibarium  during  the  sacrifice 
of  the  mass.  No  reasoning  could  persuade  them 
that  such  hocus-pocus  work  would  be  a  sacrilege, 
and  no  living  creature  can  make  them  doubt  that 
numbers  so  recommended  to  Providence  would 
fail  to  come  out  at  the  very  next  drawing. 

The  inscriptions  on  the  lottery-offices  are 
amusing.  One  assures  you  that  the  game  is 
played  honestly,  which  is  true.  Another  an- 
nounces that  the  winner  shall  be  paid  without 
delay ;  another,  that  he  may  ask  for  what  coin  he 
chooses.  In  the  midst  of  these  promises,  a  distich 
of  good  augury  occupies  the  place  of  honour  : 
With  trifling  capital,  large  fortunes  may  be  made ; 
Buy  tickets :  the  Madonna,  may  she  come  to  your  aid. 
A  village  innkeeper  endeavoured  to  convert 
a  young  Englishman  thus  :  "  But,  ass  that  you 
are,  don't  you  see  that  the  sky,  the  earth,  yourself, 
your  clothes,  the  bread  you  eat,  all  come  from  the 
Madonna  ?  It  was  she  who  made  the  world,  and 
you  must  be  more  stupid  than  the  beasts  of  the 
field  not  to  know  that  such  is  the  case !" 

If  infidelity  ever  reign  in  the  land,  it  may 
perhaps  deny  the  Deity ;  but  it  will  continue  to 
burn  tapers  before  the  Madonna.  When  a  man 
is  at  the  point  of  death,  they  say,  "  He  is  going 


soon  to  see  the  Madonna."  All  sick  people 
who  sink  under  their  complaints  are  the  victims 
of  "  that  donkey  of  a  doctor  ;"  all  who  re- 
cover are  indebted  to  no  one  but  the  Madonna. 
They  haggle  about,  the  price  of  a  medical 
man's  visit,  but  they  make  no  spare  of  wax- 
ights  before  the  Madonna  of  Saint  Augustin. 
She  is  more  venerated  than  any  other  in 
/he  city.  Her  statue  is  crushed  under  the 
weight  of  jewellery ;  she  has  caskets  which  a 
queen  might  envy.  It  is  said  that  a  great 
lady  having  made  her  the  offering  of  all  her 
diamonds  without  consulting  her  husband,  the 
msband  had  the  meanness  to  complain  to  the 
Pope.  Nothing  less  than  a  fortune  was  in 
question.  The  Pope  authorised  the  complainant 
;o  take  back  his  property,  on  the  express  condi- 
,ion  that  he  should  go  and  fetch  it  himself,  one 
Sunday,  as  the  congregation  was  coming  out 
from  mass.  The  diamonds  remain  there  still. 

The  Ghetto,  or  quarter  of  the  Jews,  is  just  as 
filthy  as  ever.  The  windows  open  to  let  fall 
horrible  things.  In  the  Catholic  city,  the  rain 
washes  the  streets,  the  sun  dries  the  dirt,  and 
the  wind  sweeps  away  the  dust ;  but  neither 
rain,  nor  wind,  nor  sun,  can  cleanse  the  Ghetto  ; 
nothing  short  of  a  fire  or  an  inundation  can 
purify  it.  The  population  is  thick  enough 
to  compose  a  tribe.  According  to  the  last 
census,  there  are  4196  Hebrews  in  this  valley  of 
mire.  They  live  in  the  street — standing,  sitting, 
lying,  in  the  midst  of  rags ;  you  are  obliged  to 
keep  a  sharp  look-out  to  avoid  committing  in- 
fanticide at  every  step.  The  type  is  ugly,  the 
complexion  livid,  the  physiognomy  degraded  by 
wretchedness.  Nevertheless,  these  unfortu- 
nates are  intelligent,  apt  in  business,  easy  to 
deal  with,  and  irreproachable  in  their  morals. 

The  existence  of  a  colony  of  Jews  within  a 
few  paces  of  the  Apostolic  seat  is  a  curious 
anomaly.  It  would  be  still  more  curious  if  it 
had  prospered.  But  it  does  not  prosper ;  the 
Ghetto  is  poor,  and  will  always  be  poor :  for  this 
reason.  A  Jew  can  neither  be  a  landowner,  nor  a 
farmer,  nor  a  manufacturer.  He  can  sell  goods, 
new  or  second-hand.  He  is  allowed  to  mend 
old  things,  to  convert  them  into  new ;  but  he 
would  violate  the  law  were  he  to  fabricate  a 
chair,  a  waistcoat,  or  a  pair  of  shoes.  Restricted 
thus  to  buying  and  selling,  the  Jews  sometimes 
manage  to  make  a  fortune;  but  they  imme- 
diately emigrate  to  milder  laws  and  less  con- 
temptuous neighbours.  They  transport  their 
worldlv  goods  to  Leghorn,  and  in  proportion  as 
individuals  get  rich,  the  Ghetto  becomes  im- 
poverished. Since  1847,  the  gates  of  the 
Ghetto  exist  no  longer,  and  no  visible  barrier 
separates  the  Jews  from  the  Christians.  They  are 
authorised  by  law,  if  not  by  custom,  to  lodge  in 
the  city  wherever  they  please.  Some  of  them 
complain  that  the  landlords  of  the  fashionable 
quarters  either  will  not  or  dare  not  have  them 
for  tenants ;  they  grumble  at  being  obliged  to 
give  back  in  secret  the  privileges  that  were 
publicly  granted  to  them.  The  sagest  in  Israel 
take  things  philosophically,  enjoying  their  half- 
gratuitous  rental,  their  moderate  taxes,  and  the 
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benefits  conferred  by  a  high  foreign  protector, 
who  introduces  some  secret  article  in  their 
favour  into  all  his  treaties  of  finance.  In  short, 
they  bear  in  mind  that  if  Rome  is  purgatory, 
Leghorn  is  paradise. 

The  reign  of  Pius  the  Ninth  also  exempted 
Israel  from  defraying  the  cost  of  the  Carnival. 
In  the  middle  aces  they  took  part  in  it  person- 
ally. The  municipality  treated  the  people  to 
the  spectacle  of  a  Jew-race.  Benedict  the  Four- 
teenth replaced  the  Hebrews  by  horses  without 
riders,  which  run  much  better,  beyond  all  com- 
parison, but  which  cost  the  Jews  eight  hundred 
crowns  per  annum.  The  heads  of  the  tribe  car- 
ried that  sum,  with  great  ceremony,  to  the  sena- 
tor, who  received  them  most  unceremoniously. 

"  Who  are  you  ?" 

"  Hebrews  of  Rome." 

"I  don't  know  you;  be  off  with  you  !"  To 
this  affable  speech,  only  ten  years  ago,  the  first 
municipal  magistrate  used  to  add  a  significant 
movement  of  the  foot. 

The  embassy,  thus  dismissed,  betook  itself  to 
one  of  the  conservators  of  the  town.  "  Who 
are  you  ?"  he  asked. 

"  Hebrews  of  Rome." 

"  What  do  you  want  ?" 

"  We  humbly  implore  of  your  lordship  the 
favour  to  dwell  here  another  year." 

The  permission  was  granted,  seasoned  with 
sundry  insults  ;  and,  in  token  of  their  gratitude, 
they  offered  their  eight  hundred  crowns,  which 
the  official  person  vouchsafed  to  take.  The 
present  sovereign  has  freed  them  both  from  the 
expense  and  the  humiliation. 

But  there  is  another,  from  which  they  are  not 
yet  exempt.  At  the  accession  of  every  new 
Pope,  deputies  of  the  Jewish  people  range  them- 
selves along  the  passage  of  the  Holy  Father, 
close  to  the  Arch  of  Titus.  The  Pope  asks 
what  they  are  doing  there  ?  They  present  a 
Bible,  saying,  "  We  beg  the  favour  of  offering 
to  your  Holiness  a  copy  of  our  law."  The  Pope 
accepts  it,  with  the  observation,  "Excellent 
law ;  detestable  race  !" 

At  the  entrance  of  the  Ghetto,  at  the  end  of 
the  bridge  of  the  Four  Heads,  stands  a  little 
church  where  the  Jews  were  forced  to  go  every 
Saturday  after  dinner,  to  the  number  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty.  A  preacher,  paid  at  their 
expense,  treated  them  to  a  good  scolding  about 
their  obstinacy.  The  hundred  and  fifty  auditors 
were  punctual,  because  the  community  had  to 

Say  a  crown  per  every  absent  head.  An  old 
ew  said  :  "  For  five-aud-twenty  years,  signore, 
I  never  once  missed  the  sermon."  But  they  are 
a  stilF-nccked  people ;  not  to  be  compulsorily 
converted.  Pius  the  Ninth  dispensed  the  Jews 
from  their  homily,  and  the  church  has  been 
deserted  ever  since.  Some  preachments  by  the 
Abbe  Ratisbonne  were  attempted,  but  nobody 
came  to  hear  him.  Nevertheless,  an  annual 
conversion  takes  place  on  Easier  Saturday.  The 
Baptistery  of  Constantino  opens  wide  its  fold- 
ing-doors to  receive  an  old  Jewess,  who  thereby 


earns  eighty  crowns  and  paradise.  The  people 
of  Rome  have  little  faith  in  the  sincerity  of  these 
catechumens.  "Now-o'-days,"  they  say,  "all 
the  Jews  turn  Turks." 

It  is  needless  to  repeat  the  story  of  young 
Mortara.  It  proves  that  men  well  practised  in 
showing  an  example  of  tolerance  sometimes 
forget  their  part.  The  Padova  affair,  less  gene- 
rally known,  deserves  an  equal  notoriety.  Signor 
Padova,  an  Israelite  merchant  of  Cento,  in  the 
province  of  Ferrara,  had  a  wife  and  two  children. 
A  Catholic  clerk  seduced  Madame  Padova. 
Caught  and  turned  out  of  doors  by  his  master, 
he  made  his  escape  to  Bologna.  Madame  Pa- 
dova followed  him,  and  brought  her  children 
with  her.  The  husband  hastened  to  Bologna 
and  demanded  the  restoration  at  least  of  his 
children.  The  authorities  replied  that  the  chil- 
dren had  been  baptised  as  well  as  their  mother, 
and  that  between  him  and  his  family  a  great 
gulf  had  been  opened.  At  the  same  time,  they 
recognised  his  right  to  make  them  an  allowance, 
on  which  they  all  lived,  Madame  Padova's  lover 
included.  A  few  months  afterwards  he  might, 
had  he  chosen,  have  been  present  at  the  mar- 
riage of  his  lawful  wife  with  the  clerk  who  had 
seduced  her.  The  officiating  minister  was  his  Emi- 
nence Cardinal  Oppizoni,  Archbishop  of  Bologna. 

In  all  Rome,  there  does  not  exist  a  com- 
fortable bath  establishment.  Strangers  bathe 
at  their  hotel,  and  gran  signori  in  their  pa- 
laces. The  great  majority  of  the  population  is 
deprived  of  this  little  pleasure,  which,  more- 
over, costs  very  dear.  They  wash  their  dead 
in  warm  water.  For  what  numbers  of  Romans 
is  this  their  only  bath.  "  What  do  you  take  me 
for?"  exclaimed  a  young  Roman  woman.  "I 
am  a  respectable  girl,  and  never  soak  my  body 
in  water."  Public  baths,  cleanly  and  within 
popular  reach,  would  excite  the  same  astonish- 
ment as  lighting  by  gas,  fixing  the  electric  tele- 
graph, the  first  locomotive  from  Rome  to  Frascati, 
or  the  first  revolving  waxworks,  which  attracted 
the  whole  town  to  a  hairdresser's  in  the  Corso. 

These  detached  jottings  of  Rome  are  chiefly 
derived  from  the  pages  of  M.  About's  new  book. 


Now  ready,  price  FOUKPENCE, 

SOMEBODY'S  LUGGAGE. 

FORMING 

THE  EXTRA   DOUBLE   NUMBER 
FOR  CHRISTMAS. 

CONTENTS:  His  Leaving  it  till  called  for.  Tlis  Boots. 
His  Umbrella.  His  Black  Bag.  His  Writing-Desk.  His 
Dressing-Case.  His  Brown-Paper  Parcel.  His  Portman- 
teau. His  Hat-Box.  His  Wonderful  End. 


Early  in  January  NO  NAME  will  be  completed ;  when 
a  New  Story  by  the  Authoress  of  "  MARY  BAUTOX"  will  be 
commenced,  entitled 

A  DARK  NIGHT'S  WORK, 

This  will  be  followed,  in  March,  by  a   New  Serial  Work 
of  Fiction  by 

CHARLES   READE,  D.C.L., 

Author  of  "  IT  is  NEVER  Too  LATE  TO  MEND." 


The  Right  of  Translating  Articles  from  ALL  THE  YEAR  E.OUKD  is  reserved  by  the  Authors. 
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ALL  THE  YEAK  ROUND. 

A  WEEKLY  JOUKNAL. 
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BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF    "  THE  WOMAN  IX  WHITE,"  &C. 
CHAPTER  II. 

THE  first  week  passed,  the  second  week  passed, 
and  Magdalen  was,  to  all  appearance,  no  nearer 
to  the  discovery  of  the  Secret  Trust,  than  on  the 
day  whence  first  entered  on  her  service  at  St. 
Crux. 

But  the  fortnight,  uneventful  though  it  was, 
had  not  been  a  fortnight  lost.  Experience  had 
already  satisfied  her  on  one  important  point — 
experience  had  shown  that  she  could  set  the  rooted 
distrust  of  the  other  servants  safely  at  defiance. 
Time  had  accustomed  the  women  to  her  presence 
in  the  house,  without  shaking  the  vague  convic- 
tion which  possessed  them  all  alike,  that  the 
new  comer  was  not  one  of  themselves.  All  that 
Magdalen  could  do,  in  her  own  defence,  was  to 
keep  the  instinctive  female  suspicion  of  her,  con- 
fined within  those  purely  negative  limits  which 
it  had  occupied  from  the  first — and  this  she 
accomplished. 

Day  after  day,  the  women  watched  her, 
with  the  untiring  vigilance  of  malice  and  dis- 
trust; and  day  after  day,  not  the  vestige  of 
a  discovery  rewarded  them  for  their  pains. 
Silently,  intelligently,  and  industriously — with 
an  ever-present  remembrance  of  herself  and  her 
place  —  the  new  parlour-maid  did  her  work. 
Her  only  intervals  of  rest  and  relaxation  were 
the  intervals  passed  occasionally,  in  the  day, 
with  old  Mazey  and  the  dogs,  and  the  precious  in- 
terval of  the  night,  during  which  she  was  secure 
from  observation  in  the  solitude  of  her  room. 
Thanks  to  the  superfluity  of  bed-chambers  at  St. 
Crux,  each  one  of  the  servants  had  the  choice,  if 
she  pleased,  of  sleeping  in  a  room  of  her  own. 
Alone  in  the  night,  Magdalen  might  dare  to  be 
herself  again — might  dream  of  the  past,  and 
wake  from  the  dream,  encountering  no  curious 
eyes  to  notice  that  she  was  in  tears— might 
ponder  over  the  future,  and  be  roused  by  no 
whispering  in  corners,  which  tainted  her  with  the 
suspicion  of  "  having  something  on  her  mind." 

Satisfied,  thus  far,  of  the  perfect  security  of 
her  position  in  the  house,  she  profited  next  by  a 
second  chance  in  her  favour,  which — before  the 
fortnight  was  at  an  end— relieved  her  mind  of  all 
doubt  on  the  formidable  subject  of  Mrs.  Lecount. 


Partly  from  the  accidental  gossip  of  the  women 
at  the  table  in  the  servants'  hall— partly  from  a 
marked  paragraph  in  a  Swiss  newspaper,  which 
she  had  found,  one  morning,  lying  open  on  the 
admiral's  easy-chair — she  gained  the  welcome 
assurance  that  no  danger  was  to  be  dreaded, 
this  time,  from  the  housekeeper's  presence  on 
the  scene.  Mrs.  Lecount  had,  as  it  appeared, 
passed  a  week  or  more  at  St.  Crux,  after  the  date 
of  her  master's  death,  and  had  then  left  England, 
to  live  on  the  interest  of  her  legacy,  in  honour- 
able and  prosperous  retirement,  in  her  native 
place.  The  paragraph  in  the  Swiss  newspaper 
described  the  fulfilment  of  this  laudable  pro- 
ject. Mrs.  Lecount  had  not  only  established 
herself  at  Zurich,  but  (wisely  mindful  of  the 
uncertainty  of  life)  had  also  settled  the  charit- 
able uses  to  which  her  fortune  was  to  be  applied 
after  her  death.  One-half  of  it  was  to  go  to 
the  founding  of  a  "  Lecompte  Scholarship,"  for 
poor  students,  in  the  University  of  Geneva.  The 
other  half  was  to  be  employed  by  the  municipal 
authorities  of  Zurich,  in  the  maintenance  and 
education  of  a  certain  number  of  orphan  girls, 
natives  of  the  city,  who  were  to  be  trained  for 
domestic  service  in  later  life.  The  Swiss  journal- 
ist adverted  to  these  philanthropic  bequests  in 
terms  of  extravagant  eulogy.  Zurich  was  con- 
gratulated on  the  possession  of  a  Paragon  of 
public  virtue ;  and  William  Tell,  in  the  character 
of  benefactor  to  Switzerland,  was  compared  dis- 
advantageously  with  Mrs.  Lecount. 

The  third  week  began ;  and  Magdalen  was  now 
at  liberty  to  take  her  first  step  forward  on  the 
way  to  the  discovery  of  the  Secret  Trust. 

She  ascertained,  from  old  Mazey,  that  it  was 
his  master's  custom3  during  the  winter  and 
spring  months,  to  occupy  the  rooms  in  the 
north  wing ;  and  during  the  summer  and  au- 
tumn to  cross  the  Arctic  passage  of  "  Treeze- 
your-Bones,"  and  live  in  the  eastward  apartments 
which  looked  out  on  the  garden.  While  the 
Banqueting  -  Hall  remained— owing  to  the  ad- 
miral's inadequate  pecuniary  resources— in  its 
damp  and  dismantled  state,  and  while  the  inte- 
rior of  St.  Crux  was  thus  comfortlessly  divided 
into  two  separate  residences,  no  more  convenient 
arrangement  than  this  could  well  have  been 
devised.  Now  and  then  (as  Magdalen  understood 
from  her  informant)  there  were  days  both  in 
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•winter  and  summer,  when  the  admiral  became 
anxious  about  the  condition  of  the  rooms  which 
he  was  not  occupying  at  the  time ;  and  when  he 
insisted  on  investigating-  the  state  of  the  furni- 
ture, the  pictures,  and  the  books  with  his  own 
eyes.  On  these  occasions— in  summer  as  in 
winter— a  blazing  fire  was  kindled  for  some  days 
previously,  in  the  large  grate,  and  the  charcoal 
was  lit  in  the  tripod- pan,  to  keep  the  Banquet- 
ing-Hall  as  warm  as  circumstances  would  admit. 
As  soon  as  the  old  gentleman's  anxieties  were 
set  at  rest,  the  rooms  were  shut  up  again;  and 
"  Ereeze-your-Bones"  was  once  more  abandoned 
for  weeks  and  weeks  together  to  damp,  desolation, 
and  decay.  The  last  of  these  temporary  migrations 
had  taken  place  only  a  few  days  since;  the 
admiral  had  satisfied  himself  that  the  rooms  in 
the  east  wing  were  none  the  worse  for  the  absence 
of  their  master — and  he  might  now  be  safely 
reckoned  on  as  settled  in  the  north  wing  for 
weeks,  and  perhaps,  if  the  season  was  cold,  for 
mouths  to  come. 

Trifling  as  they  might  be  in  themselves,  these 
particulars  were  of  serious  importance  to  Mag- 
dalen— for  they  helped  her  to  fix  the  limits  of 
the  field  of  search.  Assuming  that  the  admiral 
was  likely  to  keep  all  his  important  documents 
within  easy  reach  of  his  own  hand,  she  might 
now  feel  certain  that  the  Secret  Trust  was  secured 
in  one  or  other  of  the  rooms  in  the  north  wing. 

In  which  room  ?  That  question  was  not  easy 
to  answer. 

Of  the  four  inhabitable  rooms  which  were  all 
at  the  admiral's  disposal  during  the  day — that 
is  to  say,  of  the  dining-room,  the  library,  the 
morning-room,  and  the  drawing-room  opening 
out  of  the  vestibule— the  library  appeared  to  be 
the  apartment  in  which,  if  he  had  a  preference, 
he  passed  the  greater  part  of  his  time.  There 
was  a  table,  in  this  room,  with  drawers  that 
locked ;  there  was  a  magnificent  Italian  cabinet, 
with  doors  that  locked ;  there  were  five  cupboards 
under  the  bookcases,  every  one  of  which  locked. 
There  were  receptacles  similarly  secured,  in  the 
other  rooms  ;  and  in  all  or  any  of  these  papers 
might  be  kept. 

She  had  answered  the  bell,  and  had  seen  him 
locking  and  unlocking,  now  in  one  room,  now 
in  another — but  oftenest  in  the  library.  She 
had  noticed  occasionally  that  his  expression 
was  fretful  and  impatient,  when  he  looked  round 
at  her  from  an  open  cabinet  or  cupboard,  and 
gave  his  orders  ;  and  she  inferred  that  something 
in  connexion  with  his  papers  and  possessions — it 
might,  or  might  not,  be  the  Secret  Trust— irri- 
tated and  annoyed  him  from  time  to  time.  She 
had  heard  him,  more  than  once,  lock  something 
up  in  one  of  the  rooms — come  out,  and  go  into 
another  room— wait  there  a  few  minutes— then 
return  to  the  first  room,  with  his  keys  in  his 
hand— and  sharply  turn  the  locks,  and  turn  them 
again.  This  fidgety  anxiety  about  his  keys  and 
his  cupboards  might  be  the  result  of  the  inbred 
restlessness  of  his  disposition,  aggravated  in  a 
naturally  active  man,  by  the  aimless  indolence  of 


a  life  in  retirement — a  life  drifting  backwards  and 
forwards  among  trifles,  with  no  regular  employ- 
ment to  steady  it  at  any  given  hour  of  the  day. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  was  just  as  probable  that 
these  comings  and  goings,  these  lockings  and 
unlockings,  might  be  attributable  to  the  ex- 
istence of  some  private  responsibility,  which 
had  unexpectedly  intruded  itself  into  the  old 
man's  easy  existence,  and  which  tormented  him. 
with  a  sense  of  oppression,  new  to  the  expe- 
rience of  his  later  years.  Either  one  of  these 
interpretations  might  explain  his  conduct  as 
reasonably  and  as  probably  as  the  other.  Which 
was  the  right  interpretation  of  the  two^  it  was, 
in  Magdalen's  position,  impossible  to  say. 

The  one  certain  discovery  at  which  she  arrived, 
was  made  in  her  first  day's  observation  of  him. 
The  admiral  was  a  rigidly  careful  man  with  his 
keys. 

All  the  smaller  keys,  he  kept  on  a  ring  in  the 
breast-pocket  of  his  coat.  The  larger,  he  locked 
up  together;  generally,  but  not  always,  in  one 
of  the  drawers  of  the  library-table.  Sometimes, 
he  left  them  secured  in  this  way,  at  night ;  some- 
times, he  took  them  up  to  the  bedroom  with  him 
in  a  little  basket.  He  had  no  regular  times  for 
leaving  them,  or  for  taking  them  away  with  him ; 
he  had  no  discoverable  reason  for  now  securing 
them  in  the  library-table  drawer,  and  now  again 
locking  them  up  in  some  other  place.  The  in- 
veterate wilfulness  and  caprice  of  his  proceedings, 
in  these  particulars,  defied  every  effort  to  reduce 
them  to  a  system,  and  baffled  all  attempts  at 
calculating  on  them  beforehand. 

The  hope  of  gaining  positive  information  to 
act  on,  by  laying  artful  snares  for  him  which 
he  might  fall  into  in  his  talk,  proved,  from  the 
outset,  to  be  utterly  futile. 

In  Magdalen's  situation,  all  experiments  of  this 
sort  would  have  been  in  the  last  degree  difficult 
and  dangerous,  with  any  man.  With  the  admiral, 
they  were  simply  impossible.  His  tendency  to 
veer  about  from  one  subject  to  another;  his 
habit  of  keeping  his  tongue  perpetually  going, 
so  long  as  there  was  anybody,  no  matter  whom, 
within  reach  of  the  sound  of  his  voice ;  his 
comical  want  of  all  dignity  and  reserve  with  his 
servants,  promised,  in  appearance,  much;  and 
performed,  in  reality — nothing.  No  matter  how 
diffidently,  or  how  respectfully,  Magdalen  might 
presume  on  her  master's  example,  and  on  her 
master's  evident  liking  for  her — the  old  man 
instantly  discovered  the  advance  she  was  making 
from  her  proper  position,  and  instantly  put  her 
back  in  it  again,  with  a  quaint  good  humour 
which  inflicted  no  pain,  but  with  a  blunt  straight- 
forwardness of  purpose  which  permitted  no 
escape.  Contradictory  as  it  may  sound,  Admiral 
Bartram  was  too  familiar  to  be  approached ;  he 
kept  the  distance  between  himself  and  his  ser- 
vant more  effectually  than  if  he  had  been  the 
proudest  man  in  England.  The  systematic 
reserve  of  a  superior  towards  an  inferior,  may 
be  occasionally  overcome — the  systematic  fami- 
liarity, never. 
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Slowly  the  time  dragged  on.  The  fourth  week 
came ;  and  Magdalenhad  made  no  new  discoveries. 
The  prospect  was  depressing  in  the  last  degree. 
Even  in  the  apparently  hopeless  event  of  her  de- 
visinga  means  of  getting  at  the  admiral's  keys,  she 
could  not  count  on  retaining  possession  of  them 
unsuspected  more  than  a  few  hours— hours  which 
might  be  utterly  wasted  through  her  not  knowing 
in  what  direction  to  begin  the  search.  The  Trust 
might  be  locked  up  in  any  one  of  some  twenty 
receptacles  for  papers,  situated  in  four  different 
rooms.  And  which  room  was  the  likeliest  to  look 
in,  which  receptacle  was  the  most  promising  to 
begin  with,  which  position  among  other  heaps  of 
papers  the  one  paper  needful  might  be  expected 
to  occupy,  was  more  than  she  could  say.  Hemmed 
in  by  immeasurable  uncertainties  on  every  side- 
condemned,  as  it  were,  to  wander  blindfold  on 
the  very  brink  of  success— she  waited  for  the 
chance  that  never  came,  for  the  event  that  never 
happened,  with  a,  patience  which  was  sinking 
already  into  the  patience  of  despair. 

Night  after  night,  she  looked  back  over  the 
vanished  days— and  not  an  event  rose  on  her 
memory  to  distinguish  them  one  from  the  other. 
The  only  interruptions  to  the  weary  uniformity 
of  the  life  at  St.  Crux,  were  caused  by  the  cha- 
racteristic delinquencies  of  old  Mazey  and  the 
dogs. 

At  certain  intervals,  the  original  wildness  broke 
out  in  the  natures  of  Brutus  and  Cassius.  The 
modest  comforts  of  home,  the  savoury  charms  of 
made-dishes,  the  decorous  joy  of  digestions  ac- 
complished on  hearth-rugs,  lost  ail  their  attrac- 
tions ;  and  the  dogs  ungratefully  left  the  house, 
to  seek  dissipation  and  adventure  in  the  outer 
world.  On  these  occasions,  the  established 
after-dinner  formula  of  question  and  answer 
between  old  Mazey  and  his  master,  varied  a  little 
in  one  particular.  "God  bless  the  Queen, 
Mazey,"  and  "How's  the  wind,  Mazey?"  were 
followed  by  a  new  inquiry :  "  "VV  here  are  the 
dogs,  Mazey  ?"  "  Out  on  the  loose,  your 
honour,  and  be  damned  to  'e .11,"  was  the  veteran's 
unvarying  answer.  The  admiral  always  sighed, 
and  shook  his  head  gravely  at  the  news,  as  if 
Brutus  and  Cassius  had  been  sons  of  his  own, 
who  treated  him  with  a  want  of  proper  filial 
respect.  In  two  or  three  days'  time,  the  dogs 
always  returned,  lean,  dirty,  and  heartily  ashamed 
of  themselves.  For  the  whole  of  the  next  day, 
they  were  invariably  tied  up  in  disgrace.  On 
the  day  after,  they  were  scrubbed  clean,  and 
were  formally  readmitted  to  the  dining-room. 
There,  Civilisation,  acting  through  the  subtle 
medium  of  the  Saucepan,  recovered  its  hold  on 
them ;  and  the  admiral's  two  prodigal  sons,  when 
they  saw  the  covers  removed,  watered  at  the 
mouth  as  copiously  as  ever. 

Old  Mazey,  in  his  way,  proved  to  be  just  as  dis- 
reputably inclined  on  certain  occasions  as  the  dogs. 
At  intervals,  the  original  wildness  in  his  nature 
broke  out :  he,  too,  lost  all  relish  for  the  comforts 
of  home,  and  ungratefully  left  the  house.  He 
usually  disappeared  in  the  afternoon,  and  returned 


at  night  as  drunk  as  liquor  could  make  him.  He 
was  by  many  degrees  too  seasoned  a  vessel  to 
meet  with  any  disasters,  on  these  occasions.  His 
wicked  old  legs  might  take  roundabout  methods 
of  progression,  but  they  never  failed  him ;  his 
wicked  old  eyes  might  see  double,  but  they 
always  showed  him  the  way  home.  Try  as  hard 
as  they  might,  the  servants  could  never  succeed 
in  persuading  him  that  he  was  drunk :  he  always 
scorned  the  imputation.  He  even  declined  to 
admit  the  idea  privately  into  his  mind,  until  he 
had  first  tested  his  condition  by  an  infallible 
criterion  of  his  OWBL 

It  was  his  habit  in  these  cases  of  Bacchanalian 
emergency,  to  stagger  obstinately  into  his  room 
on  the  ground  floor— to  take  the  model  ship 
out  of  the  cupboard— and  to  try  if  he  could 
proceed  with  the  never-to-be-completed  em- 
ployment of  setting  up  the  rigging.  When 
he  had  smashed  the  tiny  spars,  and  snapped 
asunder  the  delicate  ropes — then,  and  not  till 
then,  the  veteran  admitted  facts  as  they  were,  on 
the  authority  of  practical  evidence.  "Ay!  ay!" 
he  used  to  say  confidentially  to  himself.  "  The 
\Yomen  are  right.  Drunk  again,  Mazey — drunk 
again  !"  Having  reached  this  discovery,  it  was 
his  habit  to  wait  cunningly  in  the  lower  regions, 
until  the  admiral  was  safe  in  his  room ;  and  then 
to  .ascend,  indiscreet  list  slippers,  to  his  post. 
Too  wary  to  attempt  getting  into  the  truckle- 
bed  (which  would  have  been  only  inviting  the 
catastrophe  of  a  fall  against  his  master's  door), 
he  always  walked  himself  sober,  up  and  down  the 
passage.  More  than  once,  Magdalen  had  peeped 
round  the  screen,  and  had  seen  the  old  sailor 
unsteadily  keeping  his  watch,  and  fancying  him- 
self once  more  at  his  duty  on  board  ship.  "  This 
is  an  uncommonly  lively  vessel  in  a  sea-way," 
he  used  to  mutter  under  his  breath,  when  his 
legs  took  him  down  the  passage  in  zig-zag  direc- 
tions, or  left  him,  for  the  moment,  studying  the 
"Pints  of  the  Compass,"  on  his  own  system, 
with  his  back  against  the  wall.  "A  nasty  night, 
mind  you,"  he  would  maunder  on,  taking  another 
turn.  "  As  dark  as  your  pocket,  and  the  wind 
heading  us  again  from  the  old  quarter."  On  the 
next  day,  old  Mazey,  like  the  dogs,  was  kept 
down  stairs  in  disgrace.  On  the  day  after,  like 
the  dogs  again,  he  was  reinstated  in  his  privi- 
leges; and  another  change  was  introduced  in 
the  after-dinner  formula.  On  entering  the  room, 
the  old  sailor  stopped  short,  and  mads  his  ex- 
cuses, in  this  brief,  yet  comprehensive  form 
of  words,  with  his  back  against  the  door : — 
"  Please  your  honour,  I'm  ashamed  of  myself." 
So  the  apology  began  and  ended.  "  This  mustn't 
happen  again,  Mazey,"  the  admiral  used  to  an- 
swer. "  It  shan't  happen  again,  your  honour." 
"  Very  good.  Come  here,  and  drink  your  glass 
of  wine.  God  bless  the  Queen,  Mazey." — The 
veteran  tossed  off  his  port,  and  the  dialogue 
ended  as  usual. 

So  the  days  passed,  with  no  incidents  more 
important  than   these  to  relieve  their  mcno- 
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tony,  until  the  end  of  the  fourth  week  was  at 
hand. 

On  the  last  day,  an  event  happened ;  on  the 
last  day,  the  long-deferred  promise  of  the  future 
unexpectedly  began  to  dawn.  While  Magdalen 
was  spreading  the  cloth  in  the  dining-room,  as 
usual,  Mrs.  Drake  looked  in,  and  instructed  her 
on  this  occasion,  for  the  first  time,  to  lay  the 
table  for  two  persons.  The  admiral  had  received 
a  letter  from  his  nephew.  Early  that  evening, 
Mr.  George  Bartram  was  expected  to  return  to 
St.  Crux. 

CHAPTER  HI. 

AFTEK  placing  the  second  cover,  Magdalen 
awaited  the  ringing  of  the  dinner-bell,  with  an 
interest  and  impatience,  which  she  found  it 
no  easy  task  to  conceal.  The  return  of  Mr. 
Bartram  would,  in  all  probability,  produce  a 
change  in  the  life  of  the  house — and  from  change 
of  any  kind,  no  matter  how  trifling,  something 
might  be  hoped.  The  nephew  might  be  accessible 
to  influences  which  had  failed  to  reach  the  uncle. 
In  any  case,  the  two  would  talk  of  their  affairs, 
over  their  dinner ;  and  through  that  talk — pro- 
ceeding day  after  day,  in  her  presence — the  way 
to  discovery,  now  absolutely  invisible,  might, 
sooner  or  later,  show  itself. 

At  last,  the  bell  rang ;  the  door  opened ;  and 
the  two  gentlemen  entered  the  room  together. 

Magdalen  was  struck,  as  her  sister  had  been 
struck,  by  George  Bartram' s  resemblance  to  her 
father— judging  by  the  portrait  at  Combe-Raven, 
which  presented  the  likeness  of  Andrew  Van- 
stone  in  his  younger  days.  The  light  hair  and 
florid  complexion,  the  bright  blue  eyes  and 
hardy  upright  figure,  familiar  to  her  in  the 
picture,  were  all  recalled  to  her  memory,  as 
the  nephew  followed  the  uncle  across  the  room, 
and  took  his  place  at  table.  She  was  not 
prepared  for  this  sudden  revival  of  the  lost  asso- 
ciations of  home.  Her  attention  wandered  as 
she  tried  to  conceal  its  effect  on  her ;  and  she 
made  a  blunder  in  waiting  at  table,  for  the  first 
time  since  she  had  entered  the  house. 

A  quaint  reprimand  from  the  admiral,  half  in  jest, 
half  in  earnest,  gave  her  time  to  recover  herself. 
She  ventured  another  look  at  George  Bartram. 
The  impression  which  he  produced  on  her,  this 
time,  roused  her  curiosity  immediately.  His  face 
and  manner  plainly  expressed  anxiety  and  pre- 
occupation of  mind.  He  looked  oftener  at  his 
plate  than  at  his  uncle — and  at  Magdalen  herself 
(except  one  passing  inspection  of  the  new  parlour- 
maid, when  the  admiral  spoke  to  her)  he  never 
looked  at  all.  Some  uncertainty  was  evidently 
troubling  his  thoughts ;  some  oppression  was 
weighing  on  his  natural  freedom  of  manner. 
What  uncertainty?  what  oppression?  Would 
any  personal  revelations  come  out,  little  by  little, 
in  the  course  of  conversation  at  the  dinner-table  ? 

No.  One  set  of  dishes  followed  another  set 
of  dishes — and  nothing  in  the  shape  of  a  personal 
revelation  took  place.  The  conversation  halted 
on  irregularly,  between  public  affairs  on  one  side 
and  trifling  private  topics  on  the  other.  Politics, 


home  and  foreign,  took  their  turn  with  the 
small  household  history  of  St.  Crux :  the  leaders 
of  the  revolution  which  expelled  Louis  Philippe 
from  the  throne  of  France,  marched  side  by  side, 
in  the  dinner-table  review,  with  old  Mazey  and 
the  dogs.  The  dessert  was  put  on  the  table— the 
old  sailor  came  in— drank  his  loyal  toast — paid 
his  respects  to  "  Master  George" — and  went  out 
again.  Magdalen  followed  him,  on  her  way  back 
to  the  servants'  offices,  having  heard  nothing  in 
the  conversation  of  the  slightest  importance  to 
the  furtherance  of  her  own  design,  from  the  first 
word  of  it  to  the  last.  She  struggled  hard 
not  to  lose  heart  and  hope  on  the  first  day. 
They  could  hardly  talk  again  to-morrow,  they 
could  hardly  talk  again  the  next  day,  of  the 
French  Revolution  and  the  dogs.  Time  might 
do  wonders  yet ;  and  Time  was  all  her  own. 

Left  together  over  their  wine,  the  uncle  and 
nephew  drew  their  easy-chairs  on  either  side  of 
the  fire ;  and,  in  Magdalen's  absence,  began  the 
very  conversation  which  it  was  Magdalen's  in- 
terest to  hear. 

"Claret,  George?"  said  the  admiral,  pushing 
the  bottle  across  the  table.  "  You  look  out  of 
spirits." 

"  I  am  a  little  anxious,  sir,"  replied  George, 
leaving  his  glass  empty,  and  looking  straight 
into  the  fire. 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  it,"  rejoined  the  admiral. 
"I  am  more  than  a  little  anxious  myself,  I  can 
tell  you.  Here  we  are  at  the  last  days  of  March 
—and  nothing  done!  Your  time  comes  to  an 
end  on  the  third  of  May ;  and  there  you  sit,  as 
if  you  had  years  still  before  you  to  turn  round 
in." 

George  smiled,  and  resignedly  helped  himself 
to  some  wine. 

"  Am  I  really  to  understand,  sir,"  he  asked, 
"  that  you  are  serious  in  what  you  said  to  me 
last  November  ?  Are  you  actually  resolved  to 
bind  me  to  that  incomprehensible  condition  ?" 

"  I  don't  call  it  incomprehensible,"  said  the 
admiral,  irritably. 

"  Don't  you,  sir  ?  I  am  to  inherit  your  estate, 
unconditionally — as  you  have  generously  settled 
it  from  the  first.  But  I  am  not  to  touch  a  far- 
thing of  the  fortune  poor  Noel  left  you,  unless 
I  am  married  within  a  certain  time.  The  house 
and  lauds  are  to  be  mine  (thanks  to  your  kind- 
ness), under  any  circumstances.  But  the  money 
with  which  I  might  improve  them  both,  is  to 
be  arbitrarily  taken  away  from  me,  if  I  am  not  a 
married  man  on  the  third  of  May.  I  am  sadly 
wanting  in  intelligence,  I  dare  say — but  a  more 
incomprehensible  proceeding  1  never  heard  of !" 

"  No  snapping  and  snarling,  George !  Say 
your  say  out.  We  don't  understand  sneering  in 
Her  Majesty's  Navy !" 

"  I  mean  no  offence,  sir.  But  I  think  it's  a 
little  hard  to  astonish  me  by  a  change  of  pro- 
ceeding on  your  part,  entirely  foreign  to  my 
experience  of  your  character— and  then,  when  I 
naturally  ask  for  an  explanation,  to  turn  round 
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coolly,  and  leave  me  in  the  dark.  If  you  and 
Noel  came  to  some  private  arrangement  together, 
before  he  made  his  will— why  not  tell  me  ?  Why 
set  up  a  mystery  between  us,  where  no  mystery 
need  be?" 

"  I  won't  have  it,  George !"  cried  the  admiral, 
angrily  drumming  on  the  table  with  the  nut- 
crackers. "  You  are  trying  to  draw  me  like  a 
badger— but  I  won't  be  drawn !  I'll  make  any 
conditions  I  please ;  and  I'll  be  accountable  to 
nobody  for  them,  unless  I  like.  It's  quite  bad 
enough  to  have  worries  and  responsibilities  laid 
on  my  unlucky  shoulders  that  I  never  bargained 
for — never  mind  what  worries :  they're  not  yours, 
they're  mine— without  being  questioned  and 
crosS-questioned  as  if  I  was  a  witness  in  a  box. 
Here's  a  pretty  fellow  !"  continued  the  admiral, 
apostrophising  his  nephew  in  red-hot  irritation, 
and  addressing  himself  to  the  dogs  on  the  hearth- 
rug, for  want  of  a  better  audience.  "  Here's  a 
pretty  fellow  !  He  is  asked  to  help  himself  to 
two  uncommonly  comfortable  things  in  their 
way— a  fortune  and  a  wife — he  is  allowed  six 
months  to  get  the  wife  in  (we  should  have  got 
her,  in  the  Navy,  bag  and  baggage,  in  six  days) 
— he  has  a  round  dozen  of  nice  girls,  to  my 
certain  knowledge,  in  one  part  of  the  country 
and  another,  all  at  his  disposal  to  choose  from — 
and  what  does  he  do  ?  He  sits  month  after 
month,  with  his  lazy  legs  crossed  before  him  ; 
he  leaves  the  girls  to  pine  on  the  stem ;  and  he 
bothers  his  uncle  to  know  the  reason  why  !  I 
pity  the  poor  unfortunate  women.  Men  were 
made  of  flesh  and  blood — and  plenty  of  it,  too — 
in  my  time.  They're  made  of  machinery,  now." 

"  I  can  only  repeat,  sir,  I  am  sorry  to  have 
offended  you,"  said  George. 

"  Pooh !  pooh !  you  needn't  look  at  me  in 
that  languishing  way,  if  you  are,"  retorted  the 
admiral.  "  Stick  to  your  wine  ;  and  I'll  forgive 
you.  Your  good  health,  George.  I'm  glad  to 
see  you  again  at  St.  Crux.  Look  at  that  plate- 
ful of  sponge-cakes  !  The  cook  has  sent  them 
up  in  honour  of  your  return.  We  can't  hurt 
her  feelings,  and  we  can't  spoil  our  wine. 
Here  !" — The  admiral  tossed  four  sponge-cakes 
in  quick  succession  down  the  accommodating 
throats  of  the  dogs.  "  I  am  sorry,  George,"  the 
old  gentleman  gravely  proceeded ;  "  I  am  really 
sorry,  you  haven't  got  your  eye  on  one  of  those 
nice  girls.  You  don't  know  what  a  loss  you're 
inflicting  on  yourself — you  don't  know  what 
trouble  and  mortification  you're  causing  me — by 
this  shilly-shally  conduct  of  yours." 

"If  you  would  only  allow  me  to  explain 
myself,  sir,  you  would  view  my  conduct  in  a 
totally  different  light.  I  am  ready  to  marry  to- 
morrow, if  the  lady  will  have  me." 

"  The  devil  you  are !  So  you  have  got  a  lady 
in  your  eye,  after  all  ?  Why,  in  Heaven's  name, 
couldn't  you  tell  me  so  before  ?  Never  mind — 
I'll  forgive  you  everything  now  I  know  you  have 
laid  your  hand  on  a  wife.  Fill  your  glass  again. 
Here's  her  health  in  a  bumper.  By-the-by,  who 
is  she?" 


"I'll  tell  you  directly,  admiral.  When  we 
began  this  conversation,  I  mentioned  that  I  was 
a  little  anxious " 

"  She's  not  one  of  my  round  dozen  of  nice 
girls — aha,  Master  George,  I  see  that  in  your 
face,  already !  Why  are  you  anxious  ?" 

"  I  am  afraid  you  will  disapprove  of  my  choice, 
sir." 

"  Don't  beat  about  the  bush !  How  the  deuce 
can  I  say  whether  I  disapprove  or  not,  if  you 
won't  tell  me  who  she  is  ?" 

"  She  is  the  eldest  daughter  of  Andrew  Van- 
stone  of  Combe-Raven." 

"  Who  !  !  !" 

"  Miss  Vanstone,  sir." 

The  admiral  put  down  his  glass  of  wine  un- 
tasted. 

"You're  right,  George,"  he  said.  "I  do 
disapprove  of  your  choice— strongly  disapprove 
of  it." 

"  Is  it  the  misfortune  of  her  birth,  sir,  that 
you  object  to  ?" 

"  God  forbid !  the  misfortune  of  her  birth  is 
not  her  fault,  poor  thing.  You  know,  as  well  as  I 
do,  George,  what  I  object  to." 

"  You  object  to  her  sister  ?" 

"  Certainly  !  The  most  liberal  man  alive  might 
object  to  her  sister,  I  think." 

"  It's  hard,  sir,  to  make  Miss  Vanstone  suffer 
for  her  sister's  faults." 

"  Faults,  do  you  call  them  ?  You  have  a 
mighty  convenient  memory,  George,  where 
your  own  interests  are  concerned." 

"  Call  them  crimes,  if  you  like,  sir — I  say 
again,  it's  hard  on  Miss  Vanstone.  Miss  Van- 
stone's  life  is  pure  of  all  reproach.  From  first 
to  last,  she  has  borne  her  hard  lot  with  such 
patience,  and  sweetness,  and  courage,  as  not  one 
woman  in  a  thousand  would  have  shown  in  her 
place.  Ask  Miss  Garth,  who  has  known  her 
from  childhood.  Ask  Mrs.  Tyrrel,  who  blesses 
the  day  when  she  came  into  the  house " 

"  Ask  a  fiddlestick's  end  !  I  beg  your  pardon, 
George— but  you  are  enough  to  try  the  patience 
of  a  saint.  My  good  fellow,  I  don't  deny  Miss 
Vanstone's  virtues  ;  I'll  admit,  if  you  like,  she's 
the  best  woman  that  ever  put  on  a  petticoat. 
That  is  not  the  question " 

"  Excuse  me,  admiral— it  is  the  question,  if 
she  is  to  be  my  wife." 

Hear  me  out,  George ;  look  at  it  from  my 
point  of  view,  as  well  as  your  own.  Wliat  did 
your  cousin  Noel  do  ?  Your  cousin  Noel  fell  a 
victim,  poor  fellow,  to  one  of  the  vilest  conspira- 
cies I  ever  heard  of — and  the  prime  mover  of  that 
conspiracy  was  Miss  Vaustone's  damnable  sister. 
She  deceived  him  in  the  most  infamous  manner; 
and  as  soon  as  she  was  down  for  a  handsome 
legacy  in  his  will,  she  had  the  poison  ready  to 
take  his  life.  That  is  the  truth — we  know  it 
from  Mrs.  Lecount,  who  found  the  bottle  locked 
up  in  her  own  room.  If  you  marry  Miss  Van- 
stone,  you  make  this  wretch  your  sister-in-law. 
She  becomes  a  member  of  our  family.  All  the 
i  disgrace  of  what  she  has  done ;  all  the  dis- 
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graces  of  what  she  may  do — and  the  Devil  who 
possesses  her,  only  knows  what  lengths  she  may 
go  to  next — becomes  our  disgrace.  Good  Heavens, 
George,  consider  what  a  position  that  is  !  Con- 
sider what  pitch  you  touch,  if  you  make  this 
woman  your  sister-in-law." 

"  You  have  put  your  side  of  the  question, 
admiral,"  said  George,  resolutely ;  "  now  let 
me  put  mine.  A  certain  impression  is  produced 
on  me  by  a  young  lady,  whom  I  meet  with  under 
very  interesting  circumstances.  I  don't  act 
headlong  on  that  impression,  as  I  might  have 
done  if  I  had  been  some  years  younger — I  wait, 
and  put  it  to  the  trial.  Every  time  I  see  this 
young  lady,  the  impression  strengthens;  her 
beauty  grows  on  me,  her  character  grows  on  me ; 
when  I  am  away  from  her  I  am  restless  and  dis- 
satisfied ;  when  I  am  with  her  I  am  the  happiest 
man  alive.  All  I  hear  of  her  conduct  from  those 
who  know  her  best,  more  than  confirms  the  high 
opinion  I  have  formed  of  her.  The  one  draw- 
back I  can  discover,  is  caused  by  a  misfortune 
for  which  she  is  not  responsible — the  misfortune 
of  having  a  sister  who  is  utterly  unworthy  of 
her.  Does  this  discovery— -an  unpleasant  dis- 
covery, I  grant  you — destroy  all  those  good 
qualities  in  Miss  Vanstone  for  which  I  love  and 
admire  her  ?  Nothing  of  the  sort — it  only  makes 
her  good  qualities  all  the  more  precious  to  me 
by  contrast.  If  I  am  to  have  a  drawback  to 
contend  with— and  who  expects  anything  else  in 
this  world  ? — I  would  infinitely  rather  have  the 
drawback  attached  to  my  wife's  sister,  than  to 
my  wife.  My  wife's  sister  is  not  essential  to  my 
happiness,  but  my  wife  is.  In  my  opinion,  sir, 
Mrs.  Noel  Vanstone  has  done  mischief  enough 
already — I  don't  see  the  necessity  of  letting  her 
do  more  mischief,  by  depriving  me  of  a  good 
wife.  Right  or  wrong,  that  is  my  point  of  view. 
I  don't  wish  to  trouble  you  with  any  questions 
of  sentiment.  All  I  wish  to  say  is,  that  I  am  old 
enough,  by  this  time,  to  know  my  own  mind — 
and  that  my  mind  is  made  up.  If  my  marriage 
is  essential  to  the  execution  of  your  intentions  on 
my  behalf,  there  is  only  one  woman  in  the  world 
whom  I  can,  marry — and  that  woman  is  Miss 
Vanstone." 

There  was  no  resisting  this  plain  declaration. 
Admiral  Bartram  rose  from  his  chair  without 
making  any  reply,  and  walked  perturbedly  up 
and  down  the  room. 

The  situation  was  emphatically  a  serious  one. 
Mrs.  Girdlestone's  death  had  already  produced 
the  failure  of  one  of  the  two  objects  contemplated 
by  the  Secret  Trust.  If  the  third  of  May  ar- 
rived, and  found  George  a  single  man,  the  second 
(and  last)  of  the  objects  would  then  have  failed 
in  its  turn.  In  little  more  than  a  fortnight,  at 
the  very  latest,  the  Banns  must  be  published  in 
Ossory  church— or  the  time  would  fail  for  com- 
pliance with  one  of  the  stipulations  insisted  on 
in  the  Trust.  Obstinate  as  the  admiral  was  by 
nature,  strongly  as  he  felt  the  objections  which 
attached  to  his  nephew's  contemplated  alliance, 
he  recoiled  in  spite  of  himself,  as  he  paced  the 


room,  and  saw  the  facts,  on  either  side,  immov- 
ably staring  him  in  the  lace. 

"  Arc  you  engaged  to  ;Miss  Vanstone  ?"  he 
asked,  suddenly. 

"  No,  sir,"  replied  George.  "I  thought  it  due 
to  your  uniform  kindness  to  me,  to  speak  to  you 
on  the  subject  first." 

"  Much  obliged,  I'm  sure.  And  you  have  put 
off  speaking  to  me  to  the  last  moment,  just  as 
you  put  off  everything  else.  Do  you  think  Miss 
Vanstone  will  say  Yes,  when  you  ask  her  ?" 

George  hesitated. 

"  The  devil  take  your  modesty !"  shouted  the 
admiral.  "This  is  not  a  time  for  modesty— this 
is  a  time  for  speaking  out.  Will  she  or  won't 
she?" 

"  I  think  she  will,  sir." 

The  admiral  laughed  sardonically,  and  took 
another  turn  in  the  room.  He  suddenly  stopped ; 
put  his  hands  in  his  pocket ;  and  stood  still  in  a 
corner,  deep  in  thought.  After  an  interval  of  a 
few  minutes,  his  face  cleared  a  little  :  it  bright- 
ened witli  the  dawning  of  a  new  idea.  He  walked 
round  briskly  to  George's  side  of  the  fire,  and 
laid  his  hand  kindly  on  his  nephew's  shoulder. 

"  You're  wrong,  George,"  he  said— "  but  it  is 
too  late  now  to  set  you  right.  On  the  sixteenth 
of  next  month,  the  Banns  must  be  put  up  ia 
Ossory  ehurch,  or  you  will  lose  the  money. 
Have  you  told  Miss  Vanstone  the  position  you 
stand  in?  Or  have  you  put  that  off  to  the 
eleventh  hour,  like  everything  else  ?" 

"  The  position  is  so  extraordinary,  sir,  and  it 
might  lead  to  so  much  misapprehension  of  my 
motives,  that  I  have  felt  unwilling  to  allude  to 
it.  I  hardly  know  how  I  can  tell  her  of  it  at 
all." 

"Try  the  experiment  of  telling  her  friends. 
Let  them  know  it's  a  question  of  mon^y;  and 
they  will  overcome  her  scruples,  if  you  can't. 
But  that  is  not  what  I  had  to  say  to  you.  How 
long  do  you  propose  stopping  here,  this  time  ?" 

"I  thought  of  staying  a  few  days,  and 
then " 

"And  then  of  going  back  to  London,  and 
making  your  offer,  I  suppose?  Will  a  week 
give  you  time  enough  to  pick  your  opportunity 
with  Miss  Vanstoue— a  week  out  of  the  fortnight 
or  so  that  you  have  to  spare  ?" 

"I  will  stay  here  a  week,  admiral,  with 
pleasure,  if  you  wish  it." 

"  1  don't  wish  it.  I  want  you  to  pack  up  your 
traps,  and  be  off  to-morrow." 

George  looked  at  his  uncle,  in  silent  astonish- 
ment. 

"  You  found  some  letters  waiting  for  you,  when 
you  got  here,"  proceeded  the  admiral.  "  Was 
one  of  those  letters  from  my  old  friend,  Sir 
Franklin  Brock  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  Was  it  an  invitation  to  you  to  go  and  stay 
at  the  Grange  ?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

"To  go  at  once?" 

"  At  once,  if  1  could  manage  it." 
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"  Very  good.  I  want  you  to  manage  it.  I 
want  you  to  start  for  the  Grange  to-morrow." 

George  looked  back  at  the  fire,  and  sighed 
impatiently. 

"I  understand  yon  now,  admiral,"  he  said. 
"  You  are  entirely  mistaken  in  me.  My  attach- 
ment to  Miss  Vanstone  is  not  to  be  shaken  in 
that  manner." 

Admiral  Bartram  took  his  quarter-deck  walk 
again,  up  and  down  the  room. 

"One  good  turn  deserves  another,  George," 
said  the  old  gentleman.  "If  I  am  willing  to 
make  concessions  on  my  side,  the  least  you  can 
do  is  to  meet  me  half  way,  and  make  concessions 
on  yours." 

"  I  don't  deny  it,  sir." 

"Very  well.  Now  listen  to  my  proposal. 
Give  me  a  fair  hearing,  George— a  fair  hearing  is 
every  man's  privilege.  I  will  be  perfectly  just 
to  begin  with.  I  won't  attempt  to  deny  that 
you  honestly  believe  Miss  Vanstoue  is  the  only 
woman  in  the  world  who  can  make  you  happy. 
I  don't  question  that.  What  I  do  question  is, 
whether  you  really  know  your  own  mind  in  this 
matter,  quite  so  well  as  you  think  you  know  it 
yourself.  You  can't  deny,  George,  that  you  have 
been  in  love  with  a  good  many  women  in  your 
time  ?  Among  the  rest  of  them,  you  have  been 
in  love  with  Miss  Brock.  No  longer  ago  than 
this  time  last  year,  there  was  a  sneaking  kindness 
between  you  and  that  young  lady,  to  say  the 
least  of  it.  And  quite  right,  too  !  Miss  Brock  is 
one  of  that  round  dozen  of  darlings  I  mentioned 
over  our  first  glass  of  wine." 

"  You  are  confusing  an  idle  flirtation,  sir,  with 
a  serious  attachment,"  said  George.  "  You  are 
altogether  mistaken— you  are  indeed." 

"  Likely  enough ;  I  don't  pretend  to  be  infal- 
lible— 1  leave  that  to  my  juniors.  But  I  happen 
to  have  known  you,  George,  since  you  were  the 
height  of  my  old  telescope ;  and  I  want  to  have 
this  serious  attachment  of  yours  put  to  the  test. 
If  you  can  satisfy  me  that  your  whole  heart  and 
soul  are  as  strongly  set  on  Miss  Vanstone,  as  you 
suppose  them  to  be — I  must  knock  under  to  ne- 
cessity, and  keep  my  objections  to  myself.  But 
I  must  be  satisfied  first.  Go  to  the  Grange  to- 
morrow, and  stay  there  a  week  in  Miss  Brock's 
society.  Give  that  charming  girl  a  fair  chance 
of  lighting  up  the  old  flame  again,  if  she  can — 
and  then  come  back  to  St.  Crux,  and  let  me  hear 
the  result.  If  you  tell  me,  as  an  honest  man, 
that  your  attachment  to  Miss  Vanstone  still 
remains  unshaken,  you  will  have  heard  the  last 
of  my  objections  from  that  moment.  Whatever 
misgivings  I  may  feel  in  my  own  mind,  I  will  say 
nothing,  and  do  nothing,  adverse  to  your  wishes. 
There  is  my  proposal.  I  dare  say  it  looks  like 
an  old  man's  folly,  in  your  eyes.  But  the  old 
man  won't  trouble  you  much  longer,  George — 
and/it  maybe  a  pleasant  reflection,  when  you 
have  got  sons  of  your  own,  to  remember  that 
yciu  humoured  him  in  his  last  days." 

(  He  came  back  to  the  fireplace,  as  he  said  those 
yords,  and  laid  his  hand  once  more  on  his 


nephew's  shoulder.  George  took  the  hand,  and 
pressed  it  affectionately.  In  the  tenderest  and 
best  sense  of  the  word,  his  uncle  had  been  a 
father  to  him. 

"  I  will  do  what  you  ask  me,  sir,"  he  replied, 
"  if  you  seriously  wish  it.  But  it  is  only  right 
to  tell  you  that  the  experiment  will  be  perfectly 
useless.  However,  if  you  prefer  my  passing  the 
week  at  the  Grange,  to  my  passing  it  here— to 
the  Grange  I  will  go." 

"  Thank  you,  George,"  said  the  admiral,  bluntly. 
"  I  expected  as  much  from  you,  and  you  have 
not  disappointed  me.  If  Miss  Brock  doesn't 
get  us  out  of  this  mess,"  thought  the  wily  old 
gentleman,  as  he  resumed  his  place  at  the  table, 
"  my  nephew's  weathercock  of  a  head  has  turned 
steady  with  a  vengeance !  We'll  consider  the 
question  settled  for  to-night,  George,"  he  con- 
tinued aloud,  "  and  call  another  subject.  These 
family  anxieties  don't  improve  the  flavour  of  my 
old  claret.  The  bottle  stands  with  you.  What 
are  they  doing  at  the  theatres  in  London  ?  We 
always  patronised  the  theatres,  in  my  time,  in 
the  Navy.  We  used  to  like  a  good  tragedy  to 
begin  with,  and  a  hornpipe  to  cheer  us  up  at 
the  end  of  the  entertainment." 

Tor  the  rest  of  the  evening,  the  talk  flowed  in 
the  ordinary  channels.  Admiral  Bartram  only 
returned  to  the  forbidden  subject,  when  he  and 
his  nephew  parted  for  the  night. 

"  You  won't  forget  to-morrow,  George  ?" 

"  Certainly  not,  sir.  I'll  take  the  dog-cart, 
and  drive  myself  over  after  breakfast." 

Before  noon  the  next  day,  Mr.  George  Bartram 
had  left  the  house,  and  the  last  chance  in  Mag- 
dalen's favour  had  left  it  with  him. 


AT  HOME  AT  TEHRAN. 

IT  is  the  terrible  winter  of  1857,  the  severest 
which  has  been  known  in  Persia  within  the  me- 
mory of  living  man.  The  snow  is  said  to  lie 
thirty  feet  deep  in  parts  of  the  open  country 
which  surround  Tehran.  Whole  caravans  have 
been  cast  away  and  lost  hi  it.  The  government 
messengers,  who  bring  the  mails  from  Europe, 
crawl  in  upon  worn-out  horses  with  their  limbs 
frozen.  The  couriers  from  India  are  detained  by 
impassable  marshes  and  bogs,  and  rivers  wild 
with  rushing  torrents.  When  a  post  does  arrive 
from  any  quarter  it  is  hailed  as  quite  a  joyful 
event.  Not  a  day  passes  without  some  dismal 
story  of  men  and  cattle  perishing  in  the  snow- 
drifts. 

Nothing  can  exceed  the  cheerless  and  utter 
discomfort  of  Persian  houses  at  this  time. 
They  are  generally  made  of  mud,  not  even 
bound  together  by  straw  or  stubble ;  and,  when- 
ever there  is  a  thaw  or  heavy  rain,  the  tenant 
lias  no  cause  for  surprise  if  one  of  the  walls  of 
his  dwelling  should  tumble  down,  or  be  washed 
away.  Coals  and  fuel,  and  even  provisions,  are 
hardly  to  be  had  without  difficulty  and  at 
exorbitant  prices.  The  houses,  such  as  they 
are,  swarm  with  rats,  and  I  have  been  obliged 
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to  shut  myself  up  in  an  impregnable  fortress  to 
keep  them  out  of  my  bed  at  night.  That  for- 
tress is  the  strangest  four-post  bedstead  ever 
seen.  When  it  was  made,  or  how  it  was  made, 
I  cannot  imagine.  It  is  probably  a  copy  taken 
from  an  English  four-post  bedstead,  seen  in  a 
picture  drawn  by  some  one  who  was  no  artist. 
The  material  is  of  a  rare  dark  wood,  curiously, 
but  rudely,  carved.  The  posts  are  very  slender, 
and  the  whole  edifice  crazy  and  rickety.  It  is 
nearly  five  feet  from  the  ground.  When  I 
climb  up  to  it  at  night  by  means  of  steps,  I 
feel  almost  beyond  human  help,  and  if  I  turn 
round  but  an  inch  before  going  to  sleep,  it 
makes  such  a  noise  and  lurches  so  fearfully  that 
I  am  threatened  witli  imminent  destruction. 
It  is  probably  the  only  thing  of  its  kind  in 
Persia — or  anywhere  else — and  I  have  paid  a 
fabulous  price  for  it. 

This  dangerous  fastness  is  a  defence  against 
rats,  but  it  is  by  no  means  a  defence  against 
the  innumerable  swarms  of  loathsome  and  venom- 
ous insects  which  infest  the  air  and  tumble  down 
from  the  ceiling.  A  night-bird,  also,  now  and  then 
flies  in  through  the  window  that  has  been  left  open 
during  the  day,  and,  after  buffeting  about  for  a 
while  among  my  carpets  and  crockery,  takes  up 
its  post  for  the  dark  hours,  croaking  lowly,  upon 
one  of  the  tall  cranky  posts  of  my  bed.  When 
morning  comes  at  last,  it  is  a  difficult  and  deli- 
cate business  to  get  up.  I  open  my  eyes  and 
see  nothing  but  a  strip  of  painted  ceiling  about 
two  feet  from  my  nose,  with  the  rain  and  snow- 
water draining  through  it  in  places.  I  am 
afraid  to  move  for  fear  I  should  suddenly  dis- 
appear in  some  unexpected  direction,  and  be 
smothered  in  the  ruins  of  my  bed.  The  knotty 
and  rugged  mass  of  wool  and  tow  upon  which  I 
sleep  has  let  me  down,  of  course,  into  a  deep 
hollow,  with  a  stony  unyielding  hill  upon  each 
side.  At  last,  however,  by  a  cunning  series 
of  stratagems  and  manoeuvres  in  which  custom 
has  made  me  skilful,  I  succeed  in  getting  one 
knee  over  the  right  hillock  of  my  mattress 
amidst  an  awful  creaking  and  groaning  of  the 
bedstead,  and  then  peer  down  from  my  heights 
upon  the  distant  floor  beneath.  As  soon  after- 
wards as  I  am  able  to  screw  up  my  courage,  I 
come  finally  into  the  lower  world  again,  with  a 
half  jump,  half  tumble,  trusting  to  chance 
whether  I  shall  alight  upon  my  feet  or  else- 
where, and  thanking  my  stars  that  I  have  got 
out  of  my  grim  and  terrible  bed  once  more  with- 
out serious  injury. 

When  I  am  once  up  I  hardly  know  what  to 
do.  Persian  servants,  who  seem  never  to  go  to 
sleep  in  summer,  are  never  awake  at  all  in  winter. 
I  shout  Badja  (children)  again  and  again,  but 
nobody  comes.  I  crawl  out  to  the  door  amidst 
a  blinding  snow-storm,  and  after  roaring  and 
knocking  till  I  am  hoarse  and  weary,  at  last  I 
hear  distant  slippers  coming  clack,  clack,  clack, 
from  some  room  upon  the  other  side.  Then 
there  is  much  stamping  and  clamping  and  kick- 
ing about  the  house,  and  some  snorting  and 
coughing — coughing  with  a  whistle,  like  horses 
coughing.  The  whole  country  is  one  huge  stable 


n  the  winter,  and  my  house  is  like  everybody 
else's. 

At  last  my  head-servant  makes  his  appearance 
with  some  tamarind  tea,  and  a  kalion  (water-pipe), 
to  begin  the  day.  An  hour  afterwards  he  has  sent 
another  man  to  put  some  melted  snow-water  in 
my  bath.  Then  he  goes  to  sleep  again,  groaning 
and  puffing  as  if  quite  exhausted,  and  all  I  hear  of 
lim  during  the  rest  of  the  day  is  the  rattle  of  the 
water  in  his  tobacco-pipe  from  time  to  time.  If 
I  go  into  his  den  to  look  at  him,  I  find  him  curled 
up  like  a  dormouse.  The  Persians  themselves 
have  a  way  of  waking  up  their  servants  by  burn- 
ing their  feet  and  putting  pricks  under  their 
nails,  but  this  not  being  in  accordance  with  Euro- 
pean notions,  we  Englishmen  must  be  content 
to  manage  as  we  can  till  the  summer  comes. 

My  house  is  so  miserably  comfortless,  that  I 
am  glad  enough  to  get  out  and  wander  about 
the  streets  visiting.  But  the  streets  are  in  a 
shocking  state,  and  there  are  no  carriages.  There 
is  no  pavement.  The  roads  are  formed  of  the 
same  soft  yellowish  mud  as  the  houses.  Deep 
holes  for  drains  are  found  at  every  few  paces; 
and  it  requires  some  skill  and  practice  to  avoid 
slipping  into  them.  It  is  impossible  to  walk,  so 
we  go  about  on  horseback,  attended  by  grooms 
on  foot  to  lead  our  horses  over  the  dangerous 
and  slippery  places,  and  to  keep  off  the  rabble 
crowd  of  the  streets,  and  the  camels  moving  and 
sliding  about  with  their  heavy  loads,  from  crush- 
ing us.  Pierce  dogs  lie  in  wait  for  us  at  every 
corner,  and  muster  in  strong  tribes  and  com- 
panies ;  they  are  only  to  be  kept  off  by  whips 
and  staves.  'Sometimes  we  have  a  pitched  battle 
to  repulse  them.  Fortunately  everybody  is  fond 
of  visiting,  and  what  with  hot  tea  and  round- 
about Persian  talk,  and  soft  carpets,  and  gold 
pipes  (by  the  way,  the  equipment  of  a  Persian 
dandy  is  rather  an  expensive  affair),  we  manage 
to  get  through  the  day. 

But  I  am  glad  when  the  evening  comes,  and 
lights,  bad  as  they  are,  bring  such  scant  warmth 
and  comfort  as  are  to  be  found.  We  manage  to 
stop  the  draughts  with  curtains  and  carpets  and 
sand- bags  as  well  as  may  be,  and  gather  ourselves 
up  upon  cushions  and  carpets  to  smoke  and 
doze  away  the  evening.  No  books  are  to  be 
had ;  no  nice  writing-table  or  cozy  reading-chair. 
Our  last  newspapers  are  two  months  old.  The 
contact  with  educated  minds  is  rare.  Our  little 
European  colony  hardly  numbers  twenty.  Of 
Englishmen  there  are  but  five  besides  myself, 
and  two  of  these  five  are  domestic  servants.  So, 
as  I  have  said,  there  is  nothing  for  it  \)\it  a  brown 
study  betwixt  sleeping  and  waking.  \ 

Every  night  when  the  heavy  shawl-curtains 
are  drawn  and  the  wet  wood-fire  smokes  and 
cannonades  us  with  loud  bangs  from  tUe  grate, 
and  the  stony  coals  fly  spattering  over  we  car- 
pets, the  same  incident  always  recurs :  There 
is  a  great  cry  in  the  street ;  and,  as  the  angry 
wind  whistles  and  howls  without  and  the  W.eak 
snow  falls,  the  crier  roars  out  that  a  child  of 
three  years  old — or  two  children  may  be — has 
been  lost,  and  five  kerrans  will  be  paid  for  its  re- 
covery. Child-stealing  is  a  trade,  and  perhap  s 
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the  little  thing  wandering  about  the  streets  has 
been  kidnapped,  but  it  is  quite  as  likely  that  it 
lias  tumbled  down  a  hole  and  been  lost,  or 
killed  by  the  kick  of  a  horse,  or  crushed  under 
the  hoofs  of  a  camel. 

The  Persian  civil  year  begins  at  the  time  of 
the  vernal  equinox,  and  is  a  joyous  holiday 
among  all  classes.  It  is  the  Persian  festival 
of  the  Noorose,  which  is  to  say  new  year,  or, 
literally,  new  day,  and  it  arrives  with  the 
equinoctial  gales  in  March.  It  is  not  a  Maho- 
rnedan  festival,  but  has  come  down  to  us  from 
the  ancient  Persians. 

It  is  a  great  day  at  Tehran.  The  whole  city 
is  in  an  uproar.  Early  in  the  morning  the  king 
marches  out  of  his  capital,  attended  by  his  mi- 
nisters and  nobles,  and  as  many  of  his  army  as 
can  be  assembled.  A  stately  and  decorous  court 
to  outward  appearance,  but  a  very  rabble  of  an 
army.  Bombastes  Furioso  headed  no  stranger 
troops.  The  ceremonies  of  the  day  commence 
with  a  review,  in  which  the  queer  army  tumble 
about  in  a  manner  quite  wonderful  to  see,  and 
the  German  instructors  gallop  nowhere  in  a  great 
state  of  fuss  and  perspiration,  and  shout  unin- 
te'ligible  orders  to  their  clumsy  squadrons.  The 
king  looks  on  gravely,  keeping  time  with  a  slight 
movement  of  his  handsome  haughty  head  to  the 
thundering  scream  of  the  bands,  as  they  go 
howling  and  shrieking  by.  The  German  in- 
structors, finding  they  can  do  nothing  with  their 
troops,  leave  them  to  charge  about  in  such  dis- 
order as  they  please,  and  determine  to  witch 
his  majesty  with  a  little  noble  horsemanship  on 
their  own  private  account.  Then  comes  some 
wheeling  and  circling  about,  learned  in  the  riding- 
schools  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  to  show  what 
the  German  instructors  could  do  if  they  could 
get  anybody  to  understand  them — which  they 
cannot.  The  king,  however,  who  is  a  right  royal 
prince,  orders  a  new  horse  and  a  present  to  be 
given  to  each  of  them,  sends  them  a  kind  message 
or  speaks  a  few  gracious  words.  Everybody 
seems  very  well  satisfied;  which  is  more  than 
could  be  expected  in  such  a  terrible  dust,  and 
with  such  a  boisterous  wind. 

The  king,  however,  has  some  reason  to  be  in 
a  good  humour  ;  for  this  is  the  day  upon  which 
the  tribute  of  the  subject-tribes  upon  the  fron- 
tier, and  the  gifts  of  the  governors  of  his  pro- 
vinces, are  laid  at  the  foot  of  the  throne.  This 
is  no  metaphor.  The  throne  is  placed,  where  the 
throne  of  a  Persian  king  should  be — in  a  mag- 
nificent tent,  pitched  in  the  open  plain.  The  king 
remains  in  camp  several  days,  which  are  passed 
in  feasting  and  revel.  Horse-races  are  among 
the  chief  amusements,  and  the  Shah,  whose  fa- 
vourite horses  generally  win  every  race,  gives 
presents  to  the  fortunate  riders.  His  majesty, 
indeed,  takes  the  opportunity  of  squaring  up  his 
accounts  with  his  courtiers  at  the  Noorose,  and 
most  of  those  who  surround  him  receive  a  dress  of 
honour,  or  some  kind  mark  of  the  royal  favour. 

The  nobles,  in  their  turn,  make  gifts  to  their 
servants  and  dependents,  and  send  presents  of 
tea,  sugar,  and  sweetmeats  to  each  other. 


Every  man  who  meets  his  friend  on  the  morning 
of  the  Noorose,  kisses  him — somewhat  as  the 
Russians  used,  not  very  long  ago,  to  kiss  each 
other  in  the  pleasant  Easter-time.  All  this 
jollity  and  merriment  lasts  about  a  week,  but 
the  first  day  is  the  most  important. 

The  Europeans  residing  in  Persia  have  a  busy 
time  of  it  at  the  Noorose.  They  are  trotting 
about  from  morning  till  night,  like  dogs  in  a 
fair,  to  comply  with  the  customs  of  the  country, 
and  pay  uncomfortable  visits  to  everybody,  in 
the  tightest  of  clothing.  They  receive  visits 
themselves  also  in  turn.  Among  other  visitors 
to  them  is  the  king's  white  elephant,  and  the 
elephant's  keeper,  who  expects  a  handsome 
present  for  the  trouble  of  calling  upon  them, 
and  stops  at  each  of  their  doors  with  a  gibing 
crowd  about  him  till  he  gets  it.  I  am  not  quite 
sure  that  it  would  be  perfectly  safe  to  refuse 
the  customary  present  to  the  king's  white  ele- 
phant. 

The  elephant  is  by  no  means  the  only  person 
who  expects  a  gift  from  Europeans  at  the 
Noorose.  Wandering  beggars,  who  call  them- 
selves dervishes,  and  most  of  whom  pretend  to 
be  mad,  or  put  forth  some  other  claim  to  sanc- 
tity, plant  themselves  in  the  most  convenient 
place  about  the  premises  of  the  Europeans,  and 
make  dismal  noises  by  night  till  paid  to  go 
away.  This  practice  is  sanctioned  by  law,  and 
their  demands  are  usually  very  exorbitant.  In 
one  case  they  were  so  high,  that  a  British 
minister,  who  was  a  north  countryman — a 
humorous  gentleman  and  rather  a  tough  cus- 
tomer— determined  to  resist  what  he  rightly 
judged  an  impudent  attempt  at  extortion.  A 
dervish  planted  himself  in  a  dirty  little  tent  in 
the  centre  of  his  excellency's  garden,  just  where 
he  was  wont  to  take  his  afternoon's  walk.  The 
fellow  was  offered  a  reasonable  sum  to  go  away, 
but  would  not  do  so ;  so  the  canny  Scot  deter- 
mined to  dislodge  him  without  the  ceremony  of 
any  payment  at  all.  To  use  force  was  of  course 
out  of  the  question;  but  the  diplomatist  had  a 
genius  equal  to  the  occasion.  He  watched  the 
time  when  the  impostor  went  into  the  dirty 
little  tent  to  over-eat  himself  and  sleep.  He 
found  that  these  occupations  usually  took  the 
saintly  man  about  twelve  hours  out  of  the 
twenty-four,  during  which  he  was  invisible ;  and, 
one  reason  why  he  was  so  fresh  and  noisy  at 
night  was,  that  he  snoozed  away  the  day  in  sloth 
and  self-indulgence.  So  the  minister  got  his 
European  servants  together,  collected  materials, 
and,  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time,  built 
up  a  wall  round  the  dirty  little  tent,  and  began 
to  roof  it  in,  when  the  dervish  rushed  out  with 
an  awful  yell,  and  screamed  for  mercy,  which 
was  granted  to  him  upon  the  mild  condition 
that  lie  would  take  himself  off.  This  he  did 
with  more  speed  than  dignity,  and  his  country- 
men— who  have  always  a  greedy  appetite  for  a 
practical  joke — laughed  at  him  very  heartily. 

That  British  minister  was  the  only  European 
who  had  ever  ventured  to  match  himself  against 
a  dervish,  till  I  went  to  Persia  and  became  a 
Immble  rival  to  his  fame.  A  dirty  little  rogue, 
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calling  himself  a  dervish,  encamped  between  my 
back-door  and  my  stable,  so  that  I  could  never 
ride  out  or  feel  at  ease  in  my  premises  while  he 
was  there.  I  offered  him  a  small  gold  coin, 
worth  about  five  shillings,  to  go  away,  but  he 
rejected  it  with  scorn,  and  imprudently  holding 
it  out  in  derision  on  the  tip  of  his  finger,  I  im- 
mediately took  it  back  again,  went  into  my 
house,  locked  the  door,  and  left  him  to  his  own 
devices.  He  took  care  to  ascertain  my  habits, 
and,  finding  out  from  my  servants  that  I  went  to 
bed  late,  he  remained  quiet  till  about  two 
o'clock  after  midnight,  when  a  most  unearthly 
noise  began.  He  blew  a  species  of  awful 
trumpet,  and  halloa-ballooed  for  three  mortal 
hours,  during  which  all  thought  of  sleep  was 
impossible.  The  next  morning  some  of  my 
neighbours  came  to  remonstrate  with  me  politely 
upon  the  subject,  and  begged  that  I  would  save 
them  this  nuisance  in  future,  for  that  it  would 
be  considered  a  public  scandal.  I  thought  at 
first  that  it  would  be  better  to  give  hi  to  the 
customs  of  the  country,  and  pay  the  dirty  little 
scoundrel  what  he  wanted  to  go  away ;  but  his 
demand  was  a  high  one,  and  I  was  informed 
that  he  had  already  cursed  my  stable,  so  that 
some  of  my  horses,  which  were  valuable,  were 
likely  enough  to  receive  injury  from  him  as  a 
warning  to  other  people,  unless  I  could  give 
him  such  a  fright  as  would  make  him  ridiculous 
in  the  eyes  of  niy  servants,  and  send  him  away 
from  the  neighbourhood.  My  English  servant 
Harry  and  I,  therefore,  determined  to  match  our 
wits  against  his.  By  watching  him  secretly 
through  the  keyhole,  we  found  out  that  he  went 
to  sleep  at  sundown,  and  his  tactics  were  to  re- 
cruit his  strength  well  for  a  noise  in  the  middle 
of  the  night,  at  the  time  when  he  had  been  pro- 
bably informed  by  my  Persian  servants  that  we 
went  to  bed. 

Upon  tiiese  facts  we  based  our  plan  of  opera- 
tions. By  means  of  phosphorus  we  made  some 
horrid  drawings,  and  wrote  Persian  words  of 
fearful  import  upon  a  board.  We  then  dressed 
up  a  kind  of  Guy  Fawkes,  who  looked  like  the 
most  awful  Englishman  ever  seen.  A  few  harm- 
less squibs  and  crackers  placed  about  his  person 
so  as  to  ignite  easily ;  a  speaking  trumpet,  which 
we  made  up  for  ourselves,  and  the  top  of  an  old 
shower-bath,  completed  our  ammunition.  We 
let  down  our  Guy  Fawkes  by  a  rope  tied 
to  an  old  chair,  suspended  from  the  flat  low 
roof  of  our  house,  which  gave  us  complete  com- 
mand of  the  dervish's  position  and  movements, 
and  bided  our  time. 

Shortly  after  midnight  we  perceived  that  the 
saintly  man  began  to  move.  He  commenced 
operations  by  sitting  down  at  the  door,  and  lis- 
tening eagerly.  In  this  position  he  remained 
for  some  time,  till,  growing  impatient,  or  perhaps 
fearing  that  he  had  overslept  himself,  he  burst 
out  into  an  unearthly  howl,  and  toddled  into  his 
tent  hurriedly  for  his  trumpet.  He  had  scarcely 
put  it  to  his  lips  for  a  blast,  when  Harry 
swooped  down,  pushed  off  his  tall  hat  with  a 
hooked  stick,  and  sent  a  deluge  of  water  upon 
his  bare  pate.  The  saintly  man  gasped  pitiably, 


and  let  fall  his  trumpet.  At  the  same  time  we 
fired  our  Guy  Fawkes,  which  began  to  bang  and 
splutter  in  a  very  remarkable  manner  within  a 
few  yards  of  the  dervish,  and  Harry  began  a 
sort  of  bogy  talk  through  his  trumpet.  Down 
went  the  dervish  on  all  fours,  and  screamed  for 
fear ;  but  Harry  went  on  roaring  at  him,  till 
finding  that  our  Guy  no  longer  opposed  his 
passage,  he  gathered  up  his  gown  round  him 
like  an  old  woman  preparing  to  run,  and  fled 
as  fast  as  a  hare  with  the  hounds  after  him. 

We -saw  him  no  more ;  but  the  next  day  there 
was  a  fine  hubbub  and  laughter  in  the  bazaars 
about  the  nahib  who  had  got  rid  of  the  dervish. 


STATE  AND  PROSPECTS  OF  COTTON. 

THE  time  has  come  for  reporting  progress  in 
the  cottou  question,  for  there  is  at  last  progress 
to  report. 

So  long  as  there  was  a  probability  of  peace 
in  America  our  manufacturers  would  make  no 
direct  efforts  to  obtain  a  supply  from  elsewhere. 
America  had  been  faithful  for  so  many  years 
that  they  would  not  believe  she  would  now  fail 
them.  The  cotton  with  which  she  supplied  the 
market  came  so  regularly  and  so  clean,  and 
suited  them  so  exactly,  that  any  lengthened  ces- 
sation in  its  coming  seemed  unnatural  and  not 
to  be  thought  of.  True  it  was,  that  impertinent 
people  in  parliament  and  impertinent  people  in 
the  press  warned  them  from  time  to  time  of 
difficulties  which  might  arise — of  the  cloud  no 
bigger  than  a  negro  man's  hand  which  told  of  a 
tempest  to  come  in  America.  True  it  was  that 
they  were  giving  a  special  and  direct  encourage- 
ment to  slavery,  which  we  all  agree  in  the  present 
day  to  be  very  improper,  and  particularly  incon- 
sistent on  the  part  of  a  certain  school  of  poli- 
ticians. Both  of  these  considerations,  doubt- 
less, made  them  somewhat  uncomfortable;  but 
they  were  too  much  buried  in  the  cotton  to 
quite  believe  in  the  cloud ;  and,  as  for  the  slavery, 
they  supposed  it  must  be  and  would  be.  They 
could  not  help  it  and  were  very  sorry — as  people 
who  cannot  help  it  always  are  ;  and,  if  every  bale 
of  cotton  was  really  steeped  in  the  blood  of  the 
negro,  as  philanthropists  declared,  all  they  could 
say  was  that  they  never  saw  any  signs  of  it.  As 
far  as  appearances  went  they  came  out  of  the 
commerce  with  remarkably  clean  hands.  Being 
wise  traders,  the  said,  they  bought  in  the  best 
and  the  cheapest  markets  ;  but  as  foolish  traders, 
others  replied,  they  would  not  see  what  every- 
body else  saw,  that  that  best  and  cheapest 
market  would,  one  day,  become  not  only  the 
worst  and  dearest  market,  but  no  market  at  all. 

So  it  was  that  Manchester — as  the  "  cotton 
interest"  is  collectively  and  conveniently  called 
— went  on  buying  American  cotton  until  it 
managed  to  engross  almost  the  entire  supply, 
as  we  find  by  the  state  of  things  at  the  end  of 
1860.  At  that  time  the  growth  of  cotton  in 
America,  for  export,  was  4,675,000  bales,  and 
taking  into  account  that  consumed  in  the 
country,  the  total  amount  was  5,000,000  bales, 
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being  eighty-five  per  cent  of  the  whole  cotton 
production  of  the  world  for  the  use  of  the  fo- 
reigner. The  country  which  came  next  to  Ame- 
rica was  India ;  and  India  supplied  only  eleven 
per  cent,  the  remainder  dropping  in  by  driblets 
from  different  parts  of  the  world.  The  con- 
sumers were  in  a  disproportion  equal  to  that  of 
the  producers.  As  America  was  the  largest 
grower,  England  was  the  largest  customer. 
England  took  no  less  than  fifty-two  per  cent  of 
the  entire  supply  of  cotton  from  all  parts  of  the 
world ;  the  entire  Continent  only  thirty-two ; 
while  America  contented  herself  with  a  modest 
sixteen.  The  value  01  the  American  crop  at  the 
close  of  1860 — the  year  of  its  largest  growth — 
was  estimated  at  40,000, OOO/.  At  last  came  the 
crisis  so  long  prophesied,  and  for  which  every- 
body but  those  whom  it  most  concerned  were 
prepared.  Manchester  had  always  said  that  the 
war  would  not  break  out ;  now  said  that  it  could 
not  last  long ;  because  the  war  was  against  the 
interests  (its  constant  expression)  of  the  United 
States  ;  as  if  the  vices  and  passions  of  men  had 
not  been  running  counter  to  their  interests  since 
the  creation  of  the  world !  At  last  things  be- 
came too  serious  to  be  played^  with,  and  Man- 
chester stopped  her  mills,  or  kept  them  on  par- 
tial work  only ;  the  country  at  large  being  com- 
pelled to  look  after  the  millions  thrown  out  of  em- 
ployment, and  to  feed  them  by  subscriptions. 

In  the  mean  time  it  must  be  admitted  that 
Manchester  had  taken  every  means  which  would 
not  answer  the  end  in  view,  to  render  herself 
independent  of  America.  She  had  particularly 
turned  her  attention  to  India,  which  held  the 
second  place  to  America  in  the  market.  The 
Association  which  she  formed  to  collect  informa- 
tion on  the  subject  of  the  cotton  supply,  col- 
lected all  the  information  that  it  could  from  that 
country,  and  published  it  in  a  weekly  journal 
which  it  established  as  its  organ.  But  Manches- 
ter never  had  liked  Indian  cotton,  and  was  not 
disposed  to  change  her  mind  on  account  of  the 
war,  which  might  come  to  an  end  any  day. 
Indian  cotton,  as  far  as  her  experience  of  it 
went,  had  been  generally  insufficient  in  staple, 
ill  prepared,  ill  cleaned,  and  even  adulterated 
with  such  foreign  matters  as  mud,  leaves,  and 
stones.  However,  she  was  at  last  goaded  into 
sending  out  two  gentlemen  as  commissioners 
to  India,  to  report  once  more  upon  the  capabili- 
ties of  the  country  for  the  growth  of  cotton ;  but 
without  any  great  belief  in  the  utility  of  the 
mission — the  old  prejudice  being  almost  too 
strong  for  the  reception  of  new  facts.  In  India 
there  was  great  enthusiasm  on  the  subject. 
The  government  took  the  question  in  hand,  and 
ordered  that  one  gentleman  for  each  Presidency 
should  be  appointed  to  compile  all  available  in- 
formation with  regard  to  it.  A  commissioner 
was  also  despatched  to  the  North- West  Pro- 
vinces, to  gather  fresh  facts,  and  make  a  spe- 
cial report.  All  this  activity  raised  a  great 
many  hopes  in  India,  but  did  not  materially  alter 
the  state  and  prospects  of  the  supply.  More 
cotton  was  exported  from  India  than  had  ever 
been  exported  before ;  but  very  little,  if  any, 


more  was  grown ;  the  extra  supplies  being  merely 
diverted  from  the  native  market.  A  great  many 
sanguine  speakers  and  glowing  writers  attempted 
to  show  that  the  opportunity  of  India  had  at  last 
arrived ;  that  the  Indians  had  only  to  sow  as 
much  cotton-seed  as  they  could  lay  their  hands 
upon,  and  they  would  at  once  take  the  place 
of  America  in  the  market.  But  the  Indians 
are  not  such  simpletons.  They  had  once  be- 
fore been  deceived  by  a  similar  cry,  and  all 
the  cotton  which  they  had  sent  in  trusting  con- 
fidence to  the  home  market  had  proved  a  dead 
loss.  They  were  quite  willing  to  do  the  best 
they  could  with  their  current  crop,  by  sending 
it  to  the  most  favourable  market ;  but  if  Man- 
chester wanted  any  more,  Manchester  must  take 
the  risk.  This  was  just  what  Manchester  was 
not  disposed  to  do ;  and  both  sides  being  so 
particularly  clever  and  unavailable  for  victimisa- 
tion, it  seemed  as  if  nothing  could  be  done  be- 
tween them.  Manchester  had  still  the  old 
prejudice  against  India,  the  old  hankering  after 
America.  She  had,  besides,  a  strong  belief  in 
the  existence  of  some  four  million  bales  of 
cotton  in  the  Southern  States  which  would 
come  like  an  avalanche  upon  the  market  im- 
mediately after  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  and 
leave  Indian  cotton  and  all  other  cotton  in 
the  lowest  depths  of  discount. 

Manchester  did  nothing  more,  therefore, 
than  invite  India  into  the  market  to  take  her 
chance — making  her  the  handsome  offer  gf 
buying  her  cotton  if  no  better  was  to  be  had 
elsewhere.  To  be  sure,  she  admitted  that  some- 
body ought  to  do  something  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  Indians ;  and  this  somebody  she 
declared  to  be  the  government.  She  had  for 
years  past  been  in  the  habit  of  badgering  suc- 
cessive Indian  administrations  for  reforms  of 
various  kinds,  and  now  she  set  to  work  with 
renewed  vigour.  Not  only  legislators  who 
might  be  considered  to  represent  "  the  inte- 
rest," but  independent  members,  principally  re- 
presenting themselves,  caught  up  the  cry ;  and 
it  is  certain  that  the  authorities  are  in  no  danger 
of  remaining  ignorant  of  the  wants  of  India, 
and  their  own  short-comings,  for  lack  of  candid 
opinions  on  those  subjects. 

For  a  long  time  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that 
political  causes  retarded  the  progress  of  enter- 
prise in  India.  These  were  well  discussed 
during  the  indigo  disturbances,  and  need  not 
be  entered  on  here.  It  is  sufficient  to  allude 
to  the  obvious  fact  that — in  a  country  where 
the  state  of  the  law  is  unfavourable  to  the 
liberty  of  the  subject,  where  land  may  not  be 
held  on  an  independent  tenure,  and  where  a 
person  who  makes  a  contract  may  break  it  with- 
out punishment — there  is  no  great  temptation 
for  men  to  risk  their  capital  and  throw  away 
their  energies,  even  in  the  cause  of  cotton. 
These  grievances  have  to  a  great  extent  been 
put  an  end  to  by  recent  reforms.  Yet  more  re- 
mains to  be  done  ;  for  the  measure  for  the  sale  of 
Waste  Lands,  though  assented  to,  has  not  yet 
been  carried  out,  and  the  Contract  Law,  the  want 
of  which  caused  the  almost  utter  ruin  of  the  in- 
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digo  interest,  is  still  withheld.  The  cry  during 
the  past  session  has  been  a  double  one.  The 
great  want  of  the  cotton-growers,  say  one  party 
of  enthusiasts,  is  means  of  communication. 
Enable  the  natives  to  bring  their  cotton  to  the 
sea,  make  roads,  and  open  rivers  at  any  expense ; 
it  will  all  pay  in  the  end.  The  opening  of  the 
Godavery — by  the  irrigation  of  immense  dis- 
tricts, as  well  as  by  its  services  as  a  means  of 
carriage — will  of  itself,  they  say,  convert  India 
into  a  Cotton  Paradise ;  and  the  "  Fairy  Tales 
of  Science"  told  by  Madras  engineers  on  the 
subject,  sound  like  omitted  passages  from  the 
Arabian  Nights  Entertainments.  The  only  sus- 
picious characteristic  of  these  schemes  is  that 
nobody  seems  willing  to  undertake  them.  The 
gentlemen  who  urge  them  with  sucli  fervour 
upon  the  government,  if  so  well  assured  of  their 
paying  powers,  might  surely  get  them  taken  up 
by  private  enterprise.  But  it  is  only  "in  the 
end"  that  it  appears  they  will  pay,  and  private 
speculators,  as  we  all  know,  have  a  prejudice  in 
favour  of  schemes  paying  in  the  beginning.  In 
the  mean  time,  to  encourage  them  in  holding 
back,  another  section  of  enthusiasts  declare  that 
while  roads  always  come  of  themselves  as  soon 
as  they  are  really  wanted,  irrigation  is  all  non- 
sense ;  that  the  schemes  proposed  can  never 
pay  at  all,  and  that,  if  they  did,  they  would  not 
answer  the  desired  object.  Of  course  they  know 
exactly  what  will :  nothing  but  the  permanent 
settlement  of  the  land  revenue,  which  they 
vexatiously  proclaim  to  be  the  panacea,  to  the 
confusion  of  all  previous  conclusions  arrived  at 
on  the  subject. 

The  government  do  not  go  so  far  as  to  adopt 
these  latter  opinions,  but  they  tell  Manchester 
and  her  friends  that  the  improvements  proposed 
cost  a  great  deal  of  money,  and  that  the  ques- 
tion of  proceeding  with  them  is  a  financial  one, 
depending  upon  the  paying  character  of  the 
schemes  and  the  resources  of  the  local  autho- 
rities ;  that  the  home  government  do  not  con- 
sider it  politic  to  take  any  extraordinary  mea- 
sures to  increase  the  production  of  cotton  in 
that  country,  declining  either  to  become  cotton- 
growers  themselves,  or  to  give  direct  assistance 
to  any  particular  commercial  speculation.  The 
object  must  be  attained  by  private  enterprise  if 
it  is  to  be  attained  at  all,  and  private  enterprise 
must  be  self-supporting.  Upon  this  delicate 
question  a  lively  contest  has  been  carried  on 
during  the  past  year,  the  government  refusing 
to  interfere,  and  Manchester  wanting  to  be 
interfered  with.  The  celebrated  attitude  of  the 
Earl  of  Chatham  and  Sir  Richard  Strachan  was 
active  co-operation  compared  with  the  positions 
thus  taken  up.  Of  course  nothing  could  come 
of  a  dead  lock,  and  nothing  was  done  accordingly 
until  the  dead  lock  was  brought  to  an  end.  Where 
there  are  two  sides  to  a  question,  it  may  be  sup- 
posed that  one  is  the  right  side  and  the  other  the 
wrong  side.  In  the  present  case  we  believe  the 
balance  to  be  in  favour  of  the  authorities.  It  is 
not  desired  of  a  government — at  any  rate  in  these 
days — that  it  suould  conduct  commercial  opera- 
tions on  its  own  account ;  and  to  give  active 


assistance  to  any  particular  operations — in  the 
hands  of  a  company,  say — would  be  unfair  to 
other  competitors.  What  is  required  is,  that  the 
government  should  smoothe  the  way  and  make 
the  conditions  as  favourable  as  possible  for  all 
who  like  to  come  into  the  field.  These  objects, 
thanks  to  the  later  policy  of  Lord  Canning,  have 
been  to  a  great  extent  effected,  and  what  is 
wanted  is  in  a  fair  way  of  being  attained.  With 
regard,  however,  to  the  material  improvements 
demanded,  they  must  stand  on  their  own  merits 
as  much  as  the  political  reforms.  It  is  desirable 
to  have  more  roads  and  more  irrigation,  as  it  is 
desirable  to  .have  the  Permanent  Settlement  and 
a  Contract  Law ;  but  something  besides  cotton 
must  be  considered  in  introducing  these  reforms. 
Neither  are  roads  and  irrigation  the  only  require- 
ments for  the  successful  competition  of  India 
with  America  in  the  cotton  market ;  but  they 
are  desirable  so  far  as  this — that  the  more  we 
can  increase  natural  advantages  and  create  arti- 
ficial advantages  of  the  kind,  the  more  we  shall 
assist  the  general  prosperity  of  the  country. 
The  Permanent  Settlement  carried  out  all  over 
India  would  not  have  that  direct  effect  upon 
cotton  which  some  sanguine  enthusiasts  suppose; 
but  it  would  materially  assist  in  the  general  pro- 
gress. In  the  one  case,  as  in  the  other,  cotton 
would  come  in  for  its  share  in  the  common 
benefit.  The  rest  is  a  question  of  expense  and 
general  policy.  As  far  as  money  can  be  found 
for  the  purpose,  it  has  been  determined  to  pusli 
on  public  works  ;  the  Permanent  Settlement  has 
been  agreed  to,  and  will  be  carried  out  in  due 
time.  But  it  would  be  too  much  to  expect  that 
government  should  incur  all  the  risk — pecuniary 
or  political,  as  the  case  may  be — and  Manchester 
get  all  the  profit.  If  such  works  as  the  Goda- 
very, for  example,  will  really  pay,  why  does  not 
Manchester  contribute  her  capital  towards  them  ? 
Jf  they  will  not  pay,  upon  what  commercial 
principle  is  it  that  she  expects  government  to 
make  a  sacrifice  for  her  sake  ?  With  regard  to 
political  measures,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
remark  that  they  must  be  considered  on  their 
own  merits,  and  with  a  view  to  the  general 
interests  of  the  country.  There  is  a  plant  called 
Confidence,  which  is  even  more  important  than 
the  plant  called  Cotton,  and  as  the  crop  is  a 
precarious  one,  and  requires  careful  treatment, 
it  is  naturally  the  first  subject  of  anxiety. 

These  are  facts  which  have  been  apparent  to  the 
public  for  some  time  past,  and  Manchester  herself 
has  at  last  admitted  them.  At  the  first  annual 
meeting  of  the  Manchester  Cotton  Company  it 
was  announced  that  measures  were  being  taken 
for  the  practical  encouragement  of  the  growth 
of  cotton  in  India,  the  means  adopted  being 
those  which  have  been  recommended  all  along 
as  the  best  adapted  for  the  object.  It  is  not 
intended  that  the  company  should  grow  cotton, 
but  that  it  should  send  agents  to  the  most 
favourable  fields  for  that  cultivation,  to  buy  up 
the  produce  as  fast  as  it  can  be  supplied,  en- 
couraging the  cultivators  with  pecuniary  ad- 
vances when  necessary,  as  well  as  seeds,  and 
giving  personal  superintendence  to  the  cleaning, 
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ginning,  and  general  preparation  of  the  com- 
modity for  market.  The  operations  of  the 
company  have  been  commenced  in  the  Bombay 
Presidency,  in  the  districts  of  Dharwar  and 
North  Canara,  where,  in  consequence  of  the  en- 
couraging results  of  Mr.  Hay  wood's  mission  of 
investigation,  cotton-gin  factories,  press-houses, 
and  offices  are  being  erected;  necessary  stores 
have  been  sent  out,  as  well  as  six  mechanics 
to  conduct  the  operations — one  of  whom,  how- 
ever, died  on  his  passage.  Eleven  bales  of  cotton, 
grown  from  American  seed  at  Dharwar,  have  al- 
ready been  received,  and  its  value  at  Liverpool  is 
from  sixteen  to  seventeen-pence  a  pound,  while 
under  ordinary  circumstances  the  average  price 
has  been  only  from  five  pence  to  sixpence.  The 
local  government  have  given  every  assistance  to- 
wards the  object,  the  only  obstruction  which  pre- 
sented itself  being  met  in  a  manner  peculiarly 
Indian.  It  seems  that  when  Dharwar  and  North 
Canara  were  first  decided  upon  as  the  opening 
scene  of  operations,  the  latter  place  was  under 
the  Madras  government.  This  was  not  encourag- 
ing. The  authorities  of  the  "  Benighted  Presi- 
dency" are  celebrated  for  their  dilatoriness  in  all 
matters  relating  to  trade,  and  the  utmost  activity 
was  necessary  ;  a  road,  in  particular,  being  re- 
quired from  Dharwar  to  the  port  at  Sedashegur 
without  delay.  There  were  several  ways  of  deal- 
ing with  the  difficulty,  one  of  which — and  the 
least  likely  to  overcome  it — was  to  try  to  stir 
up  the  Madras  government.  But  instead  of 
wasting  time  by  trying  experiments,  the  company 
petitioned  the  home  authorities  to  transfer  the 
district  in  question  from  the  Madras  to  the 
Bombay  Presidency.  This  masterly  policy  was 
at  once  adopted ;  the  Bombay  government  did 
what  was  wanted  immediately,  and  the  busi- 
ness of  the  road  is  now  going  on  merrily. 
There  is  a  grand  simplicity  about  the  ar- 
rangement, it  must  be  admitted ;  but  to  carry 
the  policy  to  its  logical  extent  would  surely  be 
to  annex  the  Madras  Presidency  altogether. 
The  company  at  present  own  a  plot  of  land  con- 
sisting of  nineteen  acres,  where  their  work- 
shops are  being  erected,  and  where  will  soon 
be  found  the  nucleus  of  a  flourishing  station. 
A  second  ship-load  of  stores,  machinery,  and  so 
forth,  is  being  sent  out,  and  there  is  every  sign  of 
the  undertaking  being  prosecuted  with  vigour. 

The  company  have  been  thus  active  not  only 
in  India;  having  also  established  an  agency 
on  the  west  coast  of  Africa.  At  Winnebah,  on 
this  same  coast,  they  have  made  an  arrangement 
with  Mr.  Hutton,  an  active  and  energetic 
Englishman,  who  has  purchased  three  hundred 
acres  of  land  from  the  local  monarch,  the 
greater  proportion  of  which  is  under  cotton  cul- 
tivation. The  success  of  this  experiment  de- 
pends upon  the  system  of  free  labour  being 
found  to  work  for  the  intended  purpose  in  this 
part  of  the  world.  If  it  work  well,  the  native 
chiefs  will  doubtless  follow  the  example  of  Mr. 
Hutton,  and  a  considerable  supply  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  coast. 

The  result  of  Mr.  Haywood's  investigations 
in  India  will  tend  not  a  little  to  remove  the  false 


impression  which  has  been  generally  received  in 
this  country  with  regard  to  the  cotton-growing 
capacities  of  our  empire  in  the  East.  It  is  a 
curious  fact  that,  notwithstanding  the  favourable 
opinions  held  by  practical  men,  amounting  in- 
deed to  convictions,  the  first  inquiries  instituted 
by  the  local  government  into  the  subject  were 
not  by  any  means  encouraging ;  but  these  were 
made  by  gentlemen  who,  although  competent 
to  weigh  and  determine  the  value  of  the  evi- 
dence placed  before  them,  had  no  practical  ac- 
quaintance with  the  subject  on  hand.  They 
were  deputed  to  collect  existing  information,  not 
to  make  new  experiments,  or  to  find  out  new 
facts.  They  performed  their  mission,  doubt- 
less, with  honesty  and  ability,  as  far  as  that 
mission  extended;  it  was  not  their  fault  if  it  did 
not  extend  further,  or  if  they  were  unable  to 
come  to  any  conclusion  on  their  own  authority. 
In  the  North-West  Provinces— which,  as  a  ge- 
neral rule,  are  not  so  well  adapted  for  the 
cultivation  of  cotton  as  many  other  parts  of 
India — the  inquiry  was  conducted  in  a  diffe- 
rent manner,  and  with  a  different  result.  Mr. 
Paterson  Saunders,  the  gentleman  upon  whom 
the  work  of  inquiry  devolved,  has  had  large 
experience  in  indigo  planting,  and  agricultural 
pursuits  generally,  during  a  long  residence  in 
India.  He  did  not  collect  the  observations 
of  others,  but  proceeded  himself  to  the  scene, 
and  conducted  his  investigation  in  person.  The 
result  is  highly  favourable  to  the  cotton-capacity 
of  the  North-West  Provinces,  and  the  conclusions 
at  which  Mr.  Sauuders  arrives  we  have  seen  no- 
where disputed.  The  soil  of  the  Doab,  he  tells 
us,  is  very  suitable  for  the  growtli  of  cotton, 
and,  as  the  population  is  very  dense,  there  would 
be  no  difficulty  from  want  of  labour.  The 
ground  requires  irrigation  for  a  short  season  in 
July  and  August  [we  should  have  thought 
rather  in  August  and  September],  and  the 
means  for  supplying  it  are  furnished  by  the 
numerous  canals  that  traverse  the  whole 
tract  of  country  under  notice.  He  mentions 
the  fact  that  some  forty  years  ago  the  Doab 
gave  a  guarantee  of  its  productiveness  by  rais- 
ing large  crops  of  cotton  for  the  English  mar- 
ket, and  at  that  time  all  the  mechanical  ap- 
pliances existed  for  carrying  on  the  trade  in  a 
proper  manner ;  but  the  American  planter  pro- 
duced a  better  article  at  a  lower  price,  and  the 
traffic  in  cotton  from  the  North-West  fell  into 
total  decay. 

Mr.  Saunders  is  convinced  that  a  permanent 
demand  from  England  would  give  a  great  sti- 
mulus to  the  cultivation;  but  he  discourages, 
like  other  practical  men,  any  attempt  on  the 
part  of  Europeans  to  grow  it  for  themselves. 
The  prices  in  the  growing  districts  a  few  months 
ago  were,  he  says,  rather  less  than  twopence- 
farthing  a  pound ;  and  allowing  one  penny  and 
six-eighths  for  charges  of  conveyance  to  Liver- 
pool, it  could  be  laid  down  there  at  fourpence  a 
pound.  Upon  the  subject  of  the  hostility  of 
the  civil  servants  of  government  to  the  settlers, 
which  prevails  strongly  in  Bengal,  Mr.  Saun- 
ders remarks  that  he  saw  no  signs  of  any  such 
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Erejudice  in  the  North-West  Proyinces.  Indeed, 
e  quotes  the  opinions  of  judges, magistrates, col- 
lectors, and  other  officials,  all  highlj  in  favour  of 
the  extension  of  private  enterprise,  and  confirm- 
ing his  views  as  to  its  application  towards  the 
extension  of  cotton  cultivation  He  moreover 
quotes  the  evidence  of  several  planters  who 
have  never  experienced  any  hostility  or  obstruc- 
tion from  the  authorities,  and  -who  deny  that 
any  feeling  of  opposition  exists  on  their  part. 
At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Saunders  strongly  urges 
the  necessity  for  certain  reforms,  in  order  that 
cotton  may  not  share  the  fate  of  indigo — 
a  probability  we  have  discussed  in  a  previous 
article.*  There  is  no  other  way  of  proceeding 
but  by  making  advances  to  the  cultivators,  and 
agreeing  to  buy  at  a  certain  price.  The  ar- 
rangement works  well  if  prices  fall  or  remain 
as  they  were  by  the  time  the  crop  comes  up ; 
but,  if  they  rise,  the  speculator  is  very  apt  to  be 
defrauded  of  his  bargain.  If  he  be  so  served  he 
has  the  privilege  of  suing  his  man  in  court ; 
but  he  might  as  well  sue  a  stone  on  the  road  for 
tripping  up  and  damaging  his  valuable  horse. 
The  result  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred 
must  be  that,  although  he  gets  his  verdict,  he 
never  recovers  his  money,  and  that  he  adds  the 
law  expenses  to  the  original  loss — the  debtor 
going  cheerfully  to  jail  for  the  debt,  and  the 
creditor  having  to  keep  him  there  at  a  cost  of 
eight  rupees  a  month.  Of  the  want  of  a  new 
law  which  will  make  fraudulent  breach  of  con- 
tract a  criminal  offence  Mr.  Saunders  is  well 
assured,  as  are  all  men  who  have  experienced 
the  evils  of  the  present  state  of  things ;  but  up 
to  the  present  time  the  government  has  been 
opposed  to  such  a  measure.  The  late  Mr.  Wil- 
son passed  a  temporary  act  of  the  kind  for  the 
indigo  districts,  and  it  worked  remarkably  well ; 
but  its  renewal  was  disallowed  by  the  home  go- 
vernment. A  new  Contract  Law,  the  Permanent- 
Settlement  of  the  Land  Revenue,  and  some 
changes  in  the  management  of  the  canals,  are 
among  the  improvements  which  Mr.  Saunders  re- 
commends. Let  these  but  once  be  effected,  and 
the  supply  of  cotton,  he  considers,  would  be 
limited  only  by  the  demand,  while  all  agricultural 
operations  would  be  facilitated  in  proportion. 
_  Mr.  Haywood  thinks  as  highly  of  the  capabili- 
ties of  Western  India,  as  Mr.  Saunders  does  of 
tne  North-West  Provinces,  and  he  mentioned  the 
other  day  at  a  meeting  held  on  the  subject,  the 
curious  fact  that  while  it  had  been  proved  by 
recent  experience  that  the  soil  was  admirably 
adapted  for  American  cotton,  not  one  of  the 
experiments  hitherto  made  with  the  seed  by 
American  planters  had  resulted  in  success.  In 
the  report  already  referred  to,  published  by  the 
Madras  government,  the  same  statement  is  made. 
From  the  very  first,  says  the  writer,  one  of  the 
American  planters,  so  "engaged,  had  no  heart  in 
the  efforts  that  were  being  made  to  introduce 
the  cultivation  of  American  cotton,  and  the  use 
of  machinery,  into  that  Presidency  ;  but  whether 
he  acted  from  a  sincere  conviction  of  their 

*  See  volume  vi.,  page  520. 


inutility,  or  whether  as  an  American  planter  he 
endeavoured  to  throw  cold  water  on  the  objects 
in  view,  the  writer  does  not  pretend  to  deter- 
mine. He  contents  himself  with  the  remark 
that,  as  regarded  both  the  New  Orleans  plant 
and  the  raw  gin,  the  planter  in  question  did  as 
little  as  he  possibly  could,  and  that  if  he  exerted 
himself  at  all,  it  was  simply  to  vaunt  the  native 
cotton  and  the  Madras  churka.  It  was  currently 
reported,  indeed,  that  the  planter's  last  words  (on 
his  dismissal)  were  to  the  effect  that  he  owed  it  as 
a  duty  to  his  country  to  prove  that  cotton  would 
not  grow  in  Southern  India.  Of  the  American 
planters  originally  employed  in  Madras,  one  was 
transferred  to  Bellary,  where  he  died,  the  other 
two  (of  whom  the  place  of  one  was  supplied  by 
the  gentleman  referred  to  above)  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  Bombay  Presidency.  The  result 
of  this  transfer,  as  stated  in  the  words  of  one  of 
these  planters,  was  that  his  experiment  with  New 
Orleans  cotton  had  proved  a  "total  failure," 
while,  of  the  other,  the  collector  of  the  district  re- 
ported that  "  his  efforts  had  resulted  in  nothing." 
Of  another  American  planter  in  the  Bombay  Pre- 
sidency, the  government  states  that  his  reports 
are  "  most  meagre  and  unsatisfactory,"  and 
"were  so  systematically  long  in  arrear,  that 
finally  it  became  necessary  to  suspend  his  salary 
until  they  should  be  furnished,  and  it  was  only 
after  this  had  been  done  for  twelve  months  that 
they  were  prepared.  W hen  ultimately  furnished 
they  were  so  erroneous  that  they  had  to  be  can- 
celled, and  others  substituted."  Again,  we  find 
it  recorded  that  "  the  repeated  censures  of  the 
government  upon  the  meagreness,  inaccuracy, 
and  irregularity  of  his  reports,  did  not  render 
those  documents  a  whit  more  satisfactory; 
failure  has  been  left  in  convenient  obscurity." 

These  facts,  it  must  be  said,  are  plainly 
suggestive  as  to  the  causes  which  have  led  to 
the  failure  of  the  experiments  in  American 
cotton ;  but  one  writer  (a  correspondent  of  the 
Cotton  Supply  Association,  writing  from  the 
United  States)  does  something  more  than  sug- 
gest. He  mrakes  a  charge  against  the  American 
planters  in  direct  terms.  "  As  well  might  the 
company,"  he  says,  "  have  engaged  a  party  of 
Esquimaux,  and  forwarded  them  to  India,  as  to 
have  sent  the  persons  who  went  from  this 
country.  It  would  appear  that  the  fate  of  the 
enterprise  was  fixed  before  they  left.  It  is  a 
matter  of  notoriety  and  boast  with  many  at  the 
present  day  that  a  failure  was  brought  about. 
Several  were  very  young  lawyers,  who  scarcely 
ever  walked-  across  a  cotton-field  in  their  lives." 
Of  course  it  would  be  unparliamentary  to  im- 
pugn the  motives  of  the  free  and  independent 
citizens  of  the  United  States  here  referred  to ; 
and  we  would  not  be  unparliamentary  on  any 
account.  Nevertheless,  human  nature  will  be 
human  nature,  and  we  cannot  help  agreeing 
with  Mr.  Haywood — to  whom  we  are  indebted 
for  the  above  little  historical  anecdotes — that  it 
is,  to  say  the  least,  not  a  little  remarkable  that 
the  efforts  on  the  part  of  these  gentlemen  were 
signalised  by  failure,  while  efforts  made  by  other 
servants  of  government  have  been  singularly 
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successful.  For  instance,  Mr.  Wroughton,  the 
collector  of  Coimbatore,  has  reported  the  results 
of  his  own  experiences  to  the  following  effect : 
Three  advantages,  he  tells  us,  were  possessed  by 
his  district  over  America  in  the  cultivation  of 
American  cotton.  First,  there  were  fewer  con- 
tingencies to  guard  against.  Secondly,  the  soil 
was  more  congenial.  Thirdly,  labour  was  much 
cheaper.  On  the  first  point,  he  stated  that  while 
the  Indian  cultivator  had  only  two  evils  to  dread, 
the  drought  and  the  grate,  the  American  culti- 
vator had  six  contingencies  to  guard  against — 
namely,  the  rot,  the  rust,  the  caterpillar,  the 
frost,  and  storms  of  wind  and  rain.  On  the 
second  point,  he  stated  that  his  land  at  Ootaca- 
mund  had  yielded  nearly  one  thousand  two  hun- 
dred pounds  of  seed  cotton  per  acre,  which 
would  give  three  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of 
clean  cotton  wool,  while  the  average  crop  of  the 
best  soils  in  America  was  only  four  hundred 
pounds  of  clean  cotton  wool  per  acre.  But, 
even  granting  that  the  productive  power  of  the 
American  soil  was  superior,  still  the  cheapness 
of  labour  in  India  would  enable  the  cultivator 
to  produce  much  cheaper  cotton.  In  India  the 
cultivation  was  peculiarly  a  family  undertaking, 
little  children  plucking  the  cotton,  after  some 
practice,  as  well  as  the  women.  Dr.  Wright, 
adds  Mr.  Haywood,  obtained  as  much  as  one 
thousand  pounds  of  seed  cotton  per  acre,  and 
ordinarily  five  hundred  pounds  per  acre,  by 
his  experiments.  On  the  abandonment  of  Dr. 
Wright's  experiments,  his  farms  were  made  over 
to  the  ryots,  who  followed  up  the  cultivation, 
and  realised  five  hundred  pounds  per  acre  of 
native  cotton  from  one  field  of  twenty-two  acres 
of  black  soil,  and  from  a  similar  field  of  red  soil, 
one  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  ot' 
American  seed  cotton  per  acre. 

It  is  also  affirmed,  in  a  letter  from  a  gentleman 
in  Oude,  published  the  other  day  in  Calcutta, 
that  recent  experiments  made  with  Egyptian 
and  American  seed  in  that  province  have  been 
entirely  successful.  Yet  the  former  attempts 
had  been  failures.  The  different  result  is  owing, 
we  are  told,  to  the  simple  fact  that  the  former 
experiments  were  made  at  the  wrong  season  of 
the  year,  and  under  conditions  which  made 
success  almost  impossible.  Give  it  but  a  fair 
chance,  and  the  finest  quality  of  seed  will  be 
productive,  not  only  in  Oude,  but  in  most  other 
parts  of  India.  This  fact,  when  it  becomes 
generally  appreciated,  will  dissipate  the  common 
delusion  that  it  is  only  for  the  coarser  kinds  of 
cotton  that  the  soil  of  India  is  adapted.  At 
present,  we  were  told  the  other  day  by  Mr. 
Haywood,  in  his  speech  to  the  Manchester 
Cotton  Company,  the  Dharwar  district  is  the 
only  one  in  which  American  seed  has  been  cul- 
tivated to  any  extent,  and  this  has  been  mainly 
through  the  perseverance  of  Mr.  Shaw,  the  col- 
lector of  the  district,  who  was  determined  to 
make  the  experiment  succeed.  The  result  of 
his  exertions  has  been  that  Dharwar  is  covered 
with  American  cotton,  and  that  the  produce 
stands  at  the  head  of  the  London  and  Liver- 
pool markets.  The  Cotton  Supply  Association 


has  endeavoured  to  extend  the  culture,  but  Mr. 
Haywood  believes  that  time  is  required  to  accli- 
matise the  seed.  The  Madras  government  has 
deprecated  the  culture  of  American  cotton, 
upon  the  ground  of  the  former  failure  of  the 
experiments ;  but  this  Mr.  Haywood  considers 
to  be  a  mistake.  The  successful  cultivation  of 
American  cotton  in  India,  he  says,  ought  to  be 
the  first  duty  of  the  government.  It  may  be 
very  well  to  improve  the  native  growth  as  far 
as  it  is  capable  of  improvement!  but  the  nearest 
road  to  success  is  through  the  extensive  distri- 
bution of  the  acclimatised  seed.  No  one  ac- 
quainted with  the  subject  can  doubt  that  the  soil 
of  the  Indian  cotton-fields  would  yield  ample 
produce ;  and  with  regard  to  labour,  out  of  one 
hundred  and  eighty  millions  of  labourers,  at  least 
four  millions — equal  to  the  slave  population  of 
the  Southern  States  of  America — could  most 
certainly  be  found  for  the  cultivation.  There 
is  no  real  reason  why  India  should  not  produce 
not  only  as  large  a  quantity,  or  even  a  larger, 
but  as  fine  a  quality  of  cotton  as  the  Southern 
States.  But  it  is  agreed  by  all  the  best  autho- 
rities that  the  system  must  be  changed.  The 
cotton  must  be  properly  prepared  for  the  market, 
under  European  superintendence;  and  presses 
must  be  established  to  diminish  the  bulk  of  the 
article  and  facilitate  transit.  The  cotton-press 
establishments  in  Bombay  realise  a  profit  of  from 
twenty  to  thirty  per  cent ;  and  these  are  to  be 
extended  into  all  the  districts  embraced  by  the 
company,  which  will  also  sell  machinery  to  such 
of  the  natives  as  will  purchase  it.  Already,  in- 
deed, Mr.  Haywood  tells  us,  machines  costing 
sixteen  pounds  each,  have  been  bought  in  some 
instances — a  "material  guarantee,"  most  cer- 
tainly, of  the  willingness  of  the  natives  to  en- 
gage in  the  cultivation.  He  adds,  that  the 
question  of  extending  the  operations  of  the  com- 
pany and  purchasing  land  in  the  interior  de- 
pends upon  the  trade  itself,  and  the  support 
received  by  the  company ;  but  under  no  cir- 
cumstances will  the  company  become  cotton- 
growers.  The  natives  are  well  competent  for 
this  part  of  the  work  ;  all  they  require  is  Euro- 
pean direction. 

But  although  practical  measures  are  being  at 
last  taken  to  obtain  an  increased  supply  of 
cotton  from  India,  the  old  prejudice  against  that 
country  is  evidently  not  removed  from  the  Man- 
chester mind.  At  a  conference  held  the  other 
day  at  South  Kensington  between  a  deputation 
from  the  Cotton  Supply  Association  and  the  re- 
presentatives of  the  countries  showing  samples 
of  cotton  at  the  International  Exhibition,  the 
President  of  the  Association,  referring  to  India  as 
the  country  next  in  importance  to  America  as  a 
source  of  supply,  said  that  they  had  nothing  to 
learn  from  India,  except  how  to  mismanage 
their  business,  and  produce  the  worst  cotton 
grown  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  This  remark, 
although  not  of  course  involving  a  denial  of 
the  capabilities  of  India,  with  proper  manage- 
ment, to  supply  the  place  of  America,  was  far 
too  sweeping,  and  was  calculated  to  produce  an 
effect  which  one  can  scarcely  suppose  was 
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intended  by  the  speaker.  Upon  the  occasion  in 
question  some  useful  information  as  to  the  re- 
sources of  other  countries  was  contributed  by 
their  several  representatives ;  but,  before  noticing 
any  of  the  points  thus  raised,  it  will  be  as  well  to 
refer  to  the  report  of  Mr.  Wanklyn  upon  the  diffe- 
rent samples  exhibited,  which  formed  the  founda- 
tion of  the  discussion.  The  report  was  made  at 
the  request  of  the  Cotton  Supply  Association. 

The  cottons  exhibited,  Mr.  Wanklyn  tells  us, 
are,  on  the  whole,  of  a  quality  more  serviceable 
than  he  expected  to  find  them ;  and  from  many  of 
the  countries  from  which  we  are  likely  to  obtain 
any  considerable  quantities,  he  believes  that 
a  remuneration  of  sixpence  in  the  pound  would 
be  sufficient  to  encourage  a  revival  and  exten- 
sion of  trade.  Many  of  the  countries,  in  fact, 
which  were  formerly  producers,  will  be  able  to 
regain  the  position  they  have  lost  through  the 
competition  of  America,  unless  the  latter  can, 
in  course  of  time,  again  supply  good  cotton  at 
less  than  sixpence  a  pound. 

Mr.  Wanklyn  makes  his  local  references  in 
alphabetical  order,  beginning  with  the  Bahamas. 
These  islands  send  seven  samples,  which  are 
generally  of  a  strong  and  useful  kind ;  as  they 
have  cotton  growing  wild,  and  used  to  supply  it 
in  great  abundance,  the  trade  will  probably  be 
revived.  Barbadoes  sends  a  sample  of  beautiful 
staple,  beautifully  prepared,  superior  to  fair 
Orleans  ;  but  Barbadoes  cannot  grow  cotton  to 
any  large  extent  without  throwing  sugar  out  of 
cultivation ;  and  sugar  being  the  more  profitable 
crop  of  the  two,  not  much  is  to  be  expected  from 
that  quarter.  Bermuda  sends  three  samples;  both 
climate  and  soil  are  admirably  suited  for  the  cul- 
tivation; and  there  is  land  lying  wild  and  use- 
less in  the  island  that,  if  cultivated,  would  yield 
a  million  of  pounds  annually.  Brazil  contributes 
a  quantity  of  samples,  many  of  them  grown  from 
American  seed,  which  the  government  have 
obtained  from  the  United  States  ;  and  there  is 
also  a  Cotton  Association  established  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  with  the  object  of  encouraging  the 
growth  of  the  plant.  It  is  a  very  remarkable 
fact,  says  Mr.  Wanklyn,  that  the  cultivation  of 
cotton  in  the  Brazils  has  increased  considerably 
since  the  importation  of  slaves  was  stopped ; 
and  notwithstanding  the  increase,  the  value  of 
the  cotton  rose  only  eleven  and  a  half  per  cent. 
There  is  every  sign  that  the  cultivation  will  be 
greatly  extended,  and  that  the  discredit  brought 
upon  Brazilian  cotton — as  upon  Indian — by  bad 
preparation  and  adulteration,  will  be  removed. 
The  Brazils  have  now  the  advantage  of  coolee 
and  Chinese  labour.  It  is  said  that  fivepence  a 
pound  will  pay  the  cultivators,  and  induce  them 
to  extend  their  operations.  The  government 
has  improved  many  of  the  roads  ;  and  railways, 
now  making,  will  open  up  immense  districts. 
British  Guiana  sends  some  samples  of  useful 
cottons,  and  might  be  made  to  revive  the  culti- 
vation if  capital  could  be  found  for  the  purpose ; 
at  present  she  does  not  export  a  single  bale.  In 
Ceylon,  the  quantity  of  cotton  grown  is  merely 
nominal ;  some  recently  supposed  to  be  exported 
from  that  island,  was  only  re-shipped  thence, 


having  been  grown  in  Madras.  But  the  govern- 
ment is  encouraging  the  cultivation  by  grants  of 
land  and  other  measures,  and  the  trade  may  be 
revived.  At  Ecuador,  it  is  calculated  that 
cotton  can  be  profitably  produced  at  fourpence 
a  pound,  but  at  present  there  is  very  little 

frown.  Egypt  sends  but  a  very  small  sample. 
t  is  stated,  however,  that  about  three  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  peddans  of  cotton  are  culti- 
vated, and  seven  hundred  thousand  might  be 
grown  with  ease.  About  three  million  peddaus  of 
land  are  available.  A  peddan  is  about  equal  to  an 
acre.  Trance  gives  some  good  specimens  from 
Algeria  and  her  other  colonies.  .  In  Algeria  the 
government  is  making  great  efforts  to  encourage 
the  cultivation,  but  the  cost  is  too  great  for 
practical  purposes.  In  the  preparation  of  the 
samples,  the  French  are  entitled  to  high  credit, 
and  Mr.  Wanklyn  considers  that  we  might  learn 
some  useful  lessons  from  them  in  this  respect. 
.The  samples  from  Greece  are  very  fair,  as  far  as 
the  cotton  grown  from  American  seed  is  con- 
cerned ;  the  native  specimens,  though  well  pre- 
pared, are  short  and  tender.  A  remuneration 
exceeding  sixpence  a  pound  would  tend  to  pro- 
mote an  excessive  cultivation.  The  best  speci- 
mens in  the  Exhibition  are  two  bales  from  Hayti. 
One  is  of  twist  and  the  other  of  weft  cotton. 
These  cottons  are  of  the  exact  qualities  of  which 
Manchester  requires  two  million  bales  each. 
One  bale  is  worth  thirteen-pence  and  the  other 
thirteen-pence-halfpenny  a  pound.  At  Hayti, 
the  best  cotton  costs  about  eightpence  a  pound. 
The  land  available  is  sufficient  to  grow  three 
millions  of  bales  a  year,  but  there  is  a  deficiency 
of  labour,  and  the  government  have  no  capital 
to  import  labour.  Italy,  Mr.  Wanklyn  considers, 
deserves  especial  attention  and  encouragement. 
It  has  many  facilities  for  cotton  cultivation — a 
large  coast  line,  extensive  railways,  present  or 
prospective,  a  great  deal  of  available  land,  a 
large  population  wanting  employment — and  the 
tests  applied,  show  that  the  commodity  can  be 
produced,  to  a  large  amount,  at  from  fourpence 
to  fivepence  per  pound.  The  government  has 
set  to  work  in  the  most  practical  and  direct 
manner  to  encourage  the  cultivation,  which  will 
probably  be  pursued  on  a  large  scale.  The 
Ionian  Islands  exhibit  some  samples,  but  the 
staple  is  short  and  weak,  and,  whatever  the 
Ionian  Islands  may  be  able  to  do,  it  is  plain 
they  can  do  very  little  at  present.  India  dis- 
plays one  hundred  and  sixty-six  samples,  upon 
which  Mr.  Wanklyn  reports  at  length.  He 
draws  special  attention  to  the  specimens  from 
Dahree  Gliazee  Khan,  Seeher,  Ahmedabad, 
Poonah,  Broach,  Coompta,  Chingleput,  Salem, 
Nuggar  Division,  Dharwar,  and  Hinganghaut, 
which  are  all  grown  from  indigenous  seed,  are 
all  of  a  very  useful  and  serviceable  character, 
and  are  all  very  superior  to  the  qualities  gene- 
rally sent  from  India.  Those  from  Darjeeling, 
Chota  Nagpore,  Singapore,  Madras,  and  Pe- 
nang,  are  the  produce  of  Sea  Island  seed ;  none 
of  them  are  of  superlative  excellence :  that 
from  Penang  is  the  best ;  the  others  are  of 
deteriorated  length  of  staple,  but  are  good 
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useful  cottons  nevertheless.  Those  from  Sat- 
waree,  Singapore,  and  Shahabad,  are  the  produce 
of  Egyptian  seed,  and  maintain  the  character  o. 
Egyptian  staple ;  while  those  from  Hazareebagh, 
Bamcorah,  Poonah,  Mysore,  Arracan,  and  some 
other  places,  have  lost  the  length  of  Egyptian 
staple,  but  are  fully  equal  in  that  respect  to 
middling  Orleans,  and  are  remarkably  white. 
Mr.  Wanklyn  considers  them  good  proof  of  the 
suitability  of  Egyptian  seed  for  the  production 
in  India  of  the  quality  of  which  we  require  the 
largest  supply.  The  specimens  from  Satwaree, 
Monghyr,  Hazareebagh,  Shahabad,  Arrah,  Piplee, 
Cattack,  Singapore,  Penang,  Madras,  Bangalore, 
and  Mysore,  are  samples  of  New  Orleans  and 
Uplands,  which  have  maintained  their  original 
character,  while  those  from  Hazareebagh,  Cat 
tack,  Chota,  Nagpore,  and  Singbhoom,  which 
are  the  produce  of  American  seed,  show  that  it 
has  degenerated  in  length  of  staple,  but,  though 
shorter  than  New  Orleans,  that  it  is  superior  to 
the  bulk  of  indigenous  cotton.  There  is  an 
excellent  sample  of  the  Bourbon  variety,  from 
Madras;  there  are  also  samples  of  good  Per- 
nambuco,  from  Singapore. 

The  pretensions  of  the  other  contributing 
countries  may  be  soon,  summed  up.  Jamaica 
grows  but  a  small  quantity,  and  is  not  likely  to 
grow  much  more,  the  great  obstacle  being  a 
want  of  energy  in  the  people.  Liberia  sends  a 
few"  samples,  not  well  prepared.  Malta  does 
better,  but  the  natives  do  not  like  the  American 
seed,  because  it  occupies  the  land  longer  than 
their  own.  Labour,  however,  is  cheap  and 
plentiful,  and  there  is  a  great  disposition  on  the 
part  of  Malta  to  do  its  little  well.  New  South 
Wales  makes  some  excellent  contributions,  but 
at  present  there  are  not  more  than  five  acres  of 
cotton  land  under  cultivation.  Natal  sends 
some  favourable  samples ;  but  the  Europeans,  it 
seems,  make  more  money  out  of  other  crops ; 
and  the  Kaffirs  do  not  take  to  the  cultivation, 
as  it  does  not  suit  their  irregular  habits.  From 
Peru  has  come  the  oldest  specimen  of  cotton 
in  the  world.  It  was  found  in  an  ancient  tomb, 
and  in  quality  and  preparation  is  ample  evi- 
dence that  the  former  inhabitants  of  the  coun- 
try not  only  knew  how  to  grow  cotton,  but  how 
to  handle  it.  Portugal  sends  about  twenty 
samples  from  her  colonies — useful,  but  roughly 
prepared.  Queensland  is  evidently  in  earnest, 
and  gives  good  samples  of  the  Sea  Island  variety, 
which  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  Australian 
colonies  generally.  There  might  be  a  large 
supply  from  this  part  of  the  world,  but  the 
great  difficulty  is  labour.  At  present  cotton 
does  not  pay  the  cost  of  labour  and  land.  Spain 
and  her  colonies  send  some  excellent  samples, 
and  the  prospect  is  encouraging  from'  those  parts. 
Turkey  is  in  a  better  present  position.  Her  contri- 
butions are  distinguished  by  cleanness  and  white- 
ness, and,  under  the  influence  of  present  prices, 
she  will  probably  send  a  hundred  or  a  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  bales  this  year.  The  price  on 
the  spot  is  rather  under  fivepence  a  pound. 

It  appears  clear  from  the  above  summary  that 
there  are  almost  unlimited  cotton-fields  to  be 


found,  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  from 
which  a  supply  might  be  obtained,  equal,  not 
only  to  the  present  necessities  of  Manchester, 
but  to  any  increased  necessities  that  may  arise. 
With  ordinary  energy,  therefore,  exerted  at 
the  present  crisis,  there  need  be  no  need  for 
ever  more  relying  upon  America.  Indeed,  this 
part  of  the  question  is  fast  settling  itself,  for 
political  events  have  already  deprived  our  manu- 
facturers of  all  chance  of  gaining  their  ends  by 
so  foolish  a  policy.  The  most  sanguine  among 
them  must  by  this  time  have  abandoned  the  idea 
of  waiting  for  peace  to  set  free  the  old  source 
of  supply.  It  is  plain  that  so  long  as  the  war 
lasts,  the  supply  cannot  be  renewed.  But,  were 
there  peace  to-morrow,  there  would  still  be  no 
hope.  It  appears  from  a  letter  of  Earl  B,us- 
selPs  to  Mr.  G.  K.  Heywood,  that  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  civil  war  in  America,  the 
amount  of  cotton  in  the  Soutli  was  about 
4,200,000  bales;  about  1,000,000  bales  are 
supposed  to  have  been  destroyed,  and  that 
another  million  have  been  irreparably  injured 
from  not  having  been  properly  stored;  were  the 
ports  opened  immediately,  the  supply  of  cotton 
would  not  exceed  2,000,000  bales. 

The  crop  of  1862  is  not  estimated  at  more  than 
1,000,000  bales,  and  this  will  be  much  reduced  by 
the  difficulty  of  obtaining  labour  for  preparation. 
Thus  the  utmost  amount  available  on  the  cessa- 
tion of  the  war  would  not  quite  reach  one  year's 
crop.     Considering  the  immense  demand  for  the 
raw  material  wherever  the  cotton  manufacture 
is  carried  on,  and  the  exhausted  stocks  which 
have  to  be  replaced,  it  is  not  likely  that  prices 
would  fall  below  their  nominal  rates,  even  if 
the  American    reserve   was   suddenly  thrown 
upon  the  market.     The  fears  upon  this  head, 
which  have  unsettled  the  minds  of  speculators, 
are  therefore  unfounded.     For  the  rest,  what- 
ever be  the  issue  of  the  contest,  there  is  no 
chance  of  the  cotton  cultivation  of  the  Southern 
States  being  ever  restored  under  its  former  con- 
ditions.    Whether  the  North  or  the  Soutli  be 
the  victor,  this  is  clear — that  slavery  is  doomed. 
Supposing  the  North  to  vyin,  the  time  has  passed 
when  any  compromise  with  the  "  domestic  in- 
titution"  would  have  been  possiUe,  and  aboli- 
tion must  be  forced  upon  the  government  whe- 
ther they  like  it  or  not.     Supposing  the  South 
to  win,  abolition  will  then  only  be  a  matter  of 
time.     The  Fugitive  Slave  Law  is  already  re- 
sealed,   and  any  slave   making  his   way   into 
Northern  territory  is  declared  to  be  free,  instead 
of  being  restored  to  his  master  as  before  the 
tvar.     The   independence  of  the   South   esta- 
blished, this  law  would  most  certainly  not  be  re- 
vived.    It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  the 
Northerns  will  do  everything  in  their  power  to 
larass  and  impoverish  their  former  brethren; 
and,  as  far  as  slavery  is  concerned,  they  will 
succeed.    The  repeal  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law, 
alone,  will  be  felt,  when  peace  is  once  restored, 
as  a  severe  blow,  against  which  the  system  can. 
scarcely  stand.     It  will  cause  an  immediate  de- 
)reciatioa  in  the  value  of  slave  property,  will 
•ender  the  slave  a  burden  instead  of  a  profit 
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to  his  master,  and  will  have  a  most  depress- 
ing effect  upon  the  cotton  cultivation.  Anticipat- 
ing, perhaps,  the  time  when  her  monopoly  of  the 
market  must  cease,  and  bent  upon  supplying  her 
present  wants  as  well,  the  South  has  even  now, 
it  is  stated,  laid  down  half  her  cotton  lauds  for 
the  growth  of  corn — a  measure  which  already  re- 
duces to  a  considerable  extent  the  value  of  the. 
slave,  Avho  is  required  in  ordinary  times  mainly 
for  the  cultivation  of  articles  of  export.  Let 
the  slave  become  still  less  valuable,  and  the 
South  fail  to  regain  her  former  place  in  the  cot- 
ton market — which  she  must  do  unless  England 
be  insane  enough  to  neglect  her  opportunities  of 
getting  supplies  from  other  quarters — and  slavery 
cannot  hold  out.  The  abolitionists  have  always 
urged  this  fact  as  an  argument  to  induce 
England  to  abandon  her  policy  of  reliance  upon 
America.  Let  but  cotton  fall  to  a  low  figure, 
said  they,  and  the  slave  will  not  be  worth  keep- 
ing ;  he  will  become  a  burden  which  the  master 
will  be  unable  to  bear ;  and  the  master  will  be 
glad  to  set  him  free,  to  avoid  the  responsibility 
of  providing  for  him.  Such  a  state  of  things, 
indeed,  was  nearly  coming  to  pass  about  the  be- 
ginning of  the  present  century,  when  the  slaves 
in  the  South  were  found  so  unprofitable  to  their 
masters,  that  the  latter  met  together,  and  agreed 
upon  a  general  emancipation.  But  before  the 
measure  could  be  carried  out,  the  cotton  manu- 
factures of  England  made  a  sudden  start,  which 
gave  an  increased  market  for  the  productions  of 
the  South  ;  the  cultivation  nourished,  the  value 
of  the  slaves  rose,  and  emancipation  was  not;  to 
be  thought  of.  What  has  happened  before  will 
most  certainly  happen  again,  and,  next  time, 
there  will  be  no  chance  of  any  sudden  demand 
interfering  with  the  natural  consequence.  More- 
over, the  South,  when  separated  from  the  North, 
must  cultivate  alliances  in  Europe.  Her  tastes 
as  well  as  her  policy  would  dictate  this  course. 
And  she  would  then  find  the  "  domestic  institu- 
tion" a  gulf  between  herself  and  nearly  all  other 
nations,  not  easy  to  be  passed  over.  Hitherto 
the  North  has  been  the  protective  power,  the 
bulwark  of  the  slavery  system  against  Europe. 

Meanwhile,  we  in  England  must  look  to 
India  for  cotton.  India  has  opportunities  oi 
climate  and  soil  for  producing  it  which  are 
enjoyed  by  most  countries  in  the  East,  West,  auc 
South  ;  her  great  advantage  lies  in  her  facilities 
as  regards  labour ;  and  labour  is  the  greal 
difficulty  in  Australia,  and  in  every  large  anc 
likely  field.  In  the  smaller  fields  there  are 
other  obstructions,  which  render  their  case  ever 
less  hopeful.  The  result  of  Mr.  Wanklyn's 
inquiries  are  flattering  enough  as  far  as  some 
of  these  places  are  concerned,  but  everywhere 
there  are  found  to  be  three  wants  which  are  fell 
more  or  less — Confidence,  Capital,  and  Coolies 
These  wants  may  be  supplied  in  time ;  and 
eventually,  we  may  expect  to  have  regular  con 
tributions  to  the  cotton  market  from  most  o 
the  localities  mentioned  in  Mr.  Wanklyn's  re 
port.  But,  in  India,  all  of  these  wants  are  sup 
plied  to  hand.  At  present  there  is  a  rage  fo 
the  cultivation  of  cotton  among  speculators  in 


hat  country ;  and  tin's  will  be  encouraged  by  a 
'.ye  (extracted,  we  believe,  from  tar)  which  is 
iestined,  say  those  interested  in  the  disco- 
•ery,  to  supersede  indigo,  and  render  the  cul- 
ivation  of  that  plant  no  longer  profitable.  Al- 
eady  we  hear  of  indigo  planters  on  all  sides, 
urning  their  attention  to  cotton  ;  and  if  British 
;apital  and  enterprise  be  freely  employed  .in  the 
lultivation,  and  the  authorities  be  in  earnest 
vith  that  co-operation  which  they  can  and  ought 
o  bring  to  bear,  we  shall  soon  hear  of  India 
nonopolising  at  least  one-half  of  the  market. 
.11  this  manner  will  our  empire  in  the  East  be 
•aised  to  a  state  of  prosperity,  now  scarcely 
conceivable  —  a  prosperity,  giving  back  its 
)enefits  to  the  mother  country  by  a  constant 
and  increasing  demand  for  her  manufactures, 
and  the  establishment  of  a  degree  of  political 
security  and  social  content  equally  beneficial  to 
)oth.  Not  the  least,  moreover,  of  our  causes  of 
congratulation  will  be,  that  we  have  benefited 
our  industry,  increased  our  wealth,  and 
strengthened  our  political  position,  by  means 
which  as  a  natural  consequence  have  led  to  the 
abolition  of  slavery  in  its  last  civilised  strong- 
lold,  and  removed  from  America  a  stain  which 
was  a  scandal  to  the  whole  world. 


FORM. 

A  MAM  walks  thro'  a  wood 

Admiring  what  he  sees  there  : 
How  blessed  if  he  could 

Admire,  and  be  at  ease  there ! 
But  ah !  his  admiration  he  must  utilise,  or  doubt  of  it. 
So  he  lops  off  a  branch,  resolved  to  fashion  some- 
thing out  of  it. 

As  tho'  the  thing  were  not, 

Already  ere  he  take  it, 
A  something  more  than  what 

His  utmost  means  can  make  it ! 
He  knows  not  what  he  wants  to  make :   this  only 

who  shall  gainsay  ? 

Something  he  MUST  make  out  of  it,  since  man's  a 
maker,  men  say. 

He  chisels,  chips,  and  chops, 
And  carves,  as  he  is  able  : 
Now  plans  a,  chair,  now  stops 

And  meditates  a  table. 
At  length,  grown  somewhat  weary,  in  the  midst  of 

all  his  toils,  it 

Strikes  him  that,  the  more  he  chips  and  chops,  the 
more  he  spoils  it. 

He  pauses ;  wipes  the  sweat, 

Discouraged,  from  his  forehead  ; 
Casts  down  his  eyes ;  and  yet 

The  failure  seems  more  horrid. 
But  lo  you  !  in  his  workshop,  having  sidled   thro' 

the  door  there, 

A  little  child  is  playing  with  the  shavings  on  the 
floor  there. 

And,  as  they  fall  self-roll'd, 

Each  wooden  ringlet  Bearing, 
The  child  hath  made,  behold  ! 

Out  of  each  a  pretty  earring. 
Friend,  that   child,   to  finest  uses   fitting   chancres, 

must  appal  you, 

Turning  accident  to  ornament, — your  rubbish  to  his 
value. 
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So  we  mend  God's  making, 

And  so  mar  it  for  the  most  part : 
So  chance-comers  taking 

From  the  dust  what  seem'd  the  lost  part 
Of  our  labour,  leave  a  sigh  or  drop  a  tear  there :  and 

the  Muses, 

That  neglected  our  endeavour,  turn  its  failure  to 
their  uses. 


SNOBSON'S  EXPERIENCES. 

I  AM  thankful  to  say  that  I  have  not  hitherto 
seen  many  of  the  downs  of  life ;  but,  if  Fortune 
has  been  kind  to  me  in  this  respect,  I  am  bound 
to  admit  that  she  has  not  gone  to  any  violent 
extreme  in  treating  me  to  a  sight  of  the  ups. 
I  have  never  yet  got  the  length  of  a  carriage — 
even  in  the  shape  of  a  miniature  brougham ; 
and  I  don't  mind  confessing  that  I  never  had 
belonging  to  me  at  any  one  period  of  my  life, 
a  clear  sum  of  a  hundred  pounds.  I  once 
had  sixty,  free  of  the  world,  and  it  nearly 
turned  my  brain.  The  possession  of  those 
sixty  pounds,  all  in  sovereigns,  made  me  rest- 
less and  excited  for  a  whole  day  and  a  whole 
night.  I  could  not  work,  I  could  not  sleep, 
for  four-and-twenty  hours.  They  even  took  away 
my  appetite.  But,  being  a  bit  of  a  philosopher, 
and  not  avaricious,  I  said  to  myself: 

"  Snobson,  if  the  possession  of  sixty  pounds 
has  this  effect  upon  you,  what  would  be  your 
conduct  if  you  were  suddenly  to  become  the 
possessor  of  sixty  thousand  ?  Multiplying  that 
loud  tone  and  that  stiffness  of  back  with  which 
the  smaller  sum  afflicts  you,  in  the  same  ratio, 
what  would  be  the  result  in  personal  asser- 
tion, extravagance,  and  snobbishness  ?"  I  did 
not  work  out  the  problem,  because  I  was  rather 
afraid  of  the  solution.  I  preferred  taking  warn- 
ing from  several  miserable  cases  in  point. 

Fortune  has  terribly  thinned  in  a  few  years 
my  old  circle  of  friends  and  acquaintances. 
Some  she  has  placed  beyond  my  reach  by  lift- 
ing them  up — for  few  of  us  can  bear,  with 
an  equal  mind,  an  excess  of  sovereigns — others 
she  has  estranged  from  me  by  letting  them 
down.  A  round  dozen  of  good  fellows  whom  I 
can  conjure  up  in  my  mind's  eye  sitting  at  a 
table  on  terms  of  the  closest  friendship  and  the 
warmest  fellowship,  have  parted  company,  and 
all  for  the  matter  of  a  few  sovereigns  more  or 
less. 

There  is  poor  Shuffleton.  When  I  first  knew 
him  he  kept  his  carriage— two  or  three  carriages 
for  that  matter — and  I  don't  know  how  many 
horses.  He  had  a  fine  house  in  Belgravia.  He 
dressed  most  expensively,  and  never  wore  a  coat 
for  more  than  a  month.  1  never  knew  him  to  drink 
beer.  He  smoked  the  choicest  cigars,  and  never 
condescended  to  use  coppers.  He  always  put  his 
coppers  in  the  pocket  of  his  carriage,  and  the 
tiger  swept  them  out  every  night  as  he  swept 
out  the  mud  and  the  dust.  Ah,  what  a  fine 
gentleman  Shuffleton  was !  I  admired  him 
much,  for  he  was  in  all  respects  a  gentleman. 
He  did  not  cast  off  his  coats  at  the  end  of 
the  month  and  despise  coppers  from  ostenta- 


tion, but  because  he  was  really  a  rich  man. 
But  Slmffieton  came  to  sad  grief.  He  embarked 
his  fortune  in  an  enterprise  which  turned  out  a 
complete  failure.  He  did  not  lose  quite  all,  but 
it  was  a  mere  wreck  that  was  left  to  him  ;  and, 
when  this  was  gone,  Shuffleton  sank  lower  and 
lower,  until  he  reached  the  very  bottom  of  the 
pit  of  poverty.  I  have  seen  him  in  a  shabby  coat 
and  worn-down  boots,  creeping  from  one  little 
obscure  shop  to  another,  buying  his  provisions 
by  the  pennyworth.  He  did  not  despise  coppers 
now.  I  have  seen  him  in  his  garret-ropra  melting 
gutta-percha  in  a  gallipot,  and  soleing  an  old 
worn  pair  of  boots  that  a  beggar  would  not  have 
stooped  to  pick  put  of  the  streets — him  who 
once  wore  the  neatest  patent  leathers,  and  gave 
them  away  to  his  tiger  when  there  was  so  much 
as  a  crack  in  the  varnish !  I  have  seen  him, 
too,  with  needle  and  thread  mending  his  poor 
coat,  and  reviving  his  threadbare  trousers  wilh 
ink.  Once  I  saw  him  steal  into  a  public-house 
and  purchase  a  halfpenny-worth  of  tobacco, 
which  he  paid  for  with  two  farthings — Shuffleton, 
who  used  to  smoke  cigars  at  two  guineas  a 
pound  !  Shuffleton,  who  once  took  no  account 
of  coppers ! 

Shuffleton's  extreme  and  hopeless  poverty 
places  me  in  a  most  difficult  position  in 
relation  to  him.  In  the  days  of  his  pros- 
perity, I  frequently  partook,  of  his  splendid 
hospitality.  I  was  indebted  to  him  for  many 
favours.  If  I  had  wanted  a  five,  ten,  or 
twenty-pound  note  at  any  time,  Shuffleton  would 
have  let  me  have  it.  In  a  word,  Shuffleton  was 
my  very  close  and  intimate  friend.  But,  now,  see 
to  what  a  severe  trial  he  puts  my  friendship. 
He  has  become  so  shabby  that  I  am  ashamed  to 
walk  about  with  him.  It  would  never  do  for 
me  to  hook  on  to  his  arm  now.  Look  at  his 
hat,  his  coat,  his  boots  !  What  would  people 
say  ?  I  should  lose  by  it  in  my  profession.  If 
my  companionship  did  Shuffleton  any  good,  I 
might  be  willing  to  make  the  sacrifice;  but  it  does 
not.  Shuffleton's  arm  robs  me  of  that  which  en- 
riches him  not,  but  makes  me,  Suobson,  look  poor 
indeed.  And,  in  this  world  of  ours,  you  may  as 
well  be  poor  as  look  poor.  All  that  I  can  do 
for  Shuffletou  is  to  lend  him  shillings.  Have  I 
not  cause  to  be  angry  with  Shuffleton  for  putting 
himself  so  far  out  of  the  reach  of  my  friendship 
and  sympathy  ?  But  Shuffleton  is  actually 
angry  with  me.  He  reproaches  me  because  I 
do  not  visit  him  more  frequently,  and  throws  it 
in  my  teeth  that  I  was  glad  enough  to  go  and 
see  him  when  he  had  a  good  dinner  and  plenty 
of  wine  to  give  me.  This  is  true,  and  sounds 
cutting;  but  there  is  no  real  reproach  in  it. 
When  Shuffleton,  in  the  days  of  his  prosperity, 
asked  me  to  stop  a  week  with  him,  he  made  no 
sacrifice  whatever.  He  did  not  feel  the  loss  of 
the  money  I  cost  him.  But  he  expects  me  to 
make  a  martyr  of  myself;  to  ascend  two  or 
three  times  a  week  to  that  lofty  lodging  of  his ; 
to  sit  whole  evenings  with  him,  and  n^ake  be- 
lieve that  I  am  enjoying  myself,  wliile  lie  is  en- 
gaged with  gutta-percha.  And  when  I  cannot 
lend  him.  half  a  sovereign,  he  taunts  me  with 
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ingratitude,  and  reminds  me  that  formerly  he 
lent  me  pounds  whenever  I  wanted  them.  It  is 
hopeless  to  try  and  make  Shuffleton  see  that 
in  lending  him  half  a  sovereign  (when  I  have 
one),  which  I  can  ill  spare,  and  which  he 
will  never  repay,  I  am  making  a  greater  sa- 
crifice, and  showing  more  real  generosity,  than 
he  ever  made  or  showed,  when  he  enter- 
tained me  for  a  week,  and  sent  me  away 
with  the  loan  of  a  ten-pound  note.  Know- 
ing that  Shuffleton  is  impenetrable  to  this  rea- 
soning, I  feel  as  much  hurt  as  though  I  were 
the  monster  of  ingratitude  which  he  believes 
me  to  be. 

Shuffleton  is  not  the  only  man  who  has  leagued 
himself  with  misfortune  to  thin  the  circle  of  my 
friends  and  embitter  the  joys  of  my  life.  There 
is  Idleton.  Idleton  used  to  be  a  smart,  pre- 
sentable, companionable  fellow,  when  he  was 
content  to  be  chief-clerk  to  a  commercial  firm  in 
the  City.  But  Idleton  became  possessed  by  the 
insane  notion  that  he  was  cut  out  to  shine  in 
literature;  but  the  only  thing  which  shines  in  him 
in  that  connexion  are  the  knees  of  his  trousers. 
I  may  say,  also,  that  I  have  no  great  antipathy 
to  poems  in  blank  verse,  and  tragedies  in  five 
acts,  when  I  meet  with  them  in  the  printed 
volume,  which  I  can  lay  aside  when  I  am  weary 
of  it ;  but,  when  they  are  persistently  read  to 
me  by  the  author  from  the  original  manuscript 
whenever  I  fall  in  his  way,  I  am  bound  to  own 
that  I  have  no  toleration  for  them  whatever. 
Since  Idleton  began  to  shine  in  literature,  I 
have  taken  considerable  pains  to  avoid  him.  I 
am  changed,  he  says.  I  have  grown  proud.  I  have 
forsaken  him.  What  nonsense  !  It  is  Idletou 
who  has  changed ;  it  is  Idleton  who  has  forsaken 
me.  Forswear  the  Muses  (and  sack),  Idleton, 
indue  thyself  in  a  pair  of  new  sixteen  shilling 
trousers,  return  to  the  commercial  firm  in  the 
City,  and  there's  my  heart,  and  there's  my  hand 
once  more. 

The  way  in  which  my  once  valued  friend 
Muddletou  plunged  headlong  into  misfortune, 
merits  the  utmost  rigour  of  the  law.  I  really 
think  that  he  loves  misfortune.  He  fairly  wal- 
lows in  it.  There  is  nothing  that  he  seems 
to  like  better  than  to  have  a  severe  cold,  and  be 
bankrupt  and  wet  through  all  at  once.  At  the 
time  that  I  grappled  Muddleton  to  my  soul  with 
hooks  of  steel,  he  was  managing  man  to  Blank- 
ton  and  Co.  Pie  never  had  a  cold,  nor  was  bank- 
rupt, nor  wet  through  then.  On  the  contrary, 
he  was  the  most  comfortable  dry  and  solvent  man 
of  my  acquaintance.  *ut  Muddleton  aspired  to 
rule  and  not  to  serve.  He  set  up  for  himself  in 
a  damp  office  in  Little  Britain,  and  rheumatism 
and  insolvency  became  chronic  with  him  from 
that  moment.  Now,  if  there  be  a  disastrous  spe- 
culation to  be  engaged  in  anywhere,  Muddleton 
will  find  it  out  and  engage  in  it.  If  there  be  a 
shower  of  rain  anywhere,  Muddleton  is  sure  to 
be  in  it  without  an  umbrella.  I  never  see 
Muddleton  but  he  is  either  wet  through,  or 
has  the  marks  (particularly  on  his  hat)  of 
having  been  wet  through  at  some  not  remote 
period  in  the  past.  I  fear  that  he  thinks  me 


ungenerous  and  unfeeling,  because  I  do  not 
grapple  him  to  my  soul  as  heretofore.  How 
unreasonable  !  'Tis  he  who  has  unloosed 
the  hooks,  not  I.  Let  Muddleton  get  dry 
and  solvent  (a  not  impossible  paradox),  and 
my  arms  will  be  open  to  receive  him.  as  of 
yore.  Nay,  I  will  kill  the  fatted  calf  and  re- 
joice. 

I  had  a  very  excellent  friend  once  who  turned 
his  back  upon  me,  by  letting  me  and  the 
public  know  that  he  had  been  for  years  in 
the  habit  of  robbing  a  bank :  there  was  another 
who  made  himself  a  stranger  to  me  by  ob- 
taining a  five-pound  note  for  a  distressed 
widow ;  and  there  was  a  third  who  separated 
himself  from  me  (by  a  vast  tract  of  the  ocean), 
by  attaching  a  signature  to  a  slip  of  stamped 
paper. 

These  be  some  of  the  friends  who  have  gone 
down  and  left  me.  Let  me  mention  a  few  who 
have  gone  up  and  left  me.  There  was  Toppleton. 
Toppleton  was  one  of  the  oldest  and  dearest 
friends  I  ever  had.  We  were  friends  in  our 
youth,  and  we  grew  up  in  friendship  to  man- 
hood. We  were  inseparable.  Toppleton's  society 
was  enough  for  me  at  any  time;  my  society 
seemed  to  be  enough  for  Toppleton.  Nothing 
pleased  Toppleton  more  than  to  come  to  my 
lodging  and  sit  half  the  night  and  smoke  his  pipe 
and  drink  his  grog,  and  talk  Shakespeare,  taste, 
and  the  musical-glasses.  Nothing  pleased  me 
more  than  to  go  to  Toppleton's  lodging  and  do 
ditto.  We  had  very  little  money,  either  of  us; 
but,  what  we  had,  we  shared  freely.  I  have  bor- 
rowed five  shillings  of  Toppleton  many  a  time, 
and  he  lias  as  often  borrowed  five  shillings  of 
me.  We  concerted  many  plans  for  making  our 
fortunes  together.  Many  a  time,  before  parting 
for  the  night,  have  we  stood  at  the  corner  of  a 
street,  and  laid  out  a  brilliant  future  for  our- 
selves. It  is  not  more  than  five  years,  since  we 
settled  a  notable  project  in  this  manner,  and 
when  we  went  into  a  neighbouring  tavern  to 
drink  success  to  it,  we  had  only  iivepence  in 
coppers  between  us.  It  was  quite  an  understood 
thing  that  our  fortunes  should  be  in  common. 
I  have  had  no  quarrel  with  Toppleton  :  not  an 
angry  word  has  passed  between  us  ;  but  I  would 
not  go  to  him  now  and  ask  him  for  the  loan  of 
five  shillings  if  I  were  starving.  Toppleton  has 
become  a  rich  man.  Wealth  began  to  fall  upon 
him  in  a  gentle  shower  one  morning,  and  (pro- 
bably while  he  was  thinking  of  sending  for  mo 
to  take  my  share  of  the  golden  rain)  it  came  on 
heavier,  and  poured  so  hard  that  he  forgot  me, 
I  suppose.  He  came  to  spend  an  evening  with 
me,  and  drank  his  grog  and  smoked  a  cigar. 
But  he  no  longer  talked  Shakespeare,  taste, 
and  the  musical-glasses.  He  talked  Toppleton. 
An  amount  of  egotism  cropped  out  of  his  con- 
versation which  I  had  never  suspected.  It  had 
evidently  been  a  long  suppressed  conviction  of 
his  that  Shakespeare  was  a  fool  to  Toppleton. 
I  did  not  fall  in  with  this  view,  and  Toppleton 
and  I  met  less  frequently.  We  did  not,  how- 
ever part  company  finally,  until  Toppleton 
mounted  a  horse.  That  high  horse  put  a  great 
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distance  between  us  immediately.  So  long  as 
Toppleton.  walked  on  foot  I  could  always  reach 
his  hand  ;  but  now  that  he  was  mounted  I  was 
obliged  to  be  content  with  a  wave  of  the  tips 
of  his  gloves.  0  Toppleton,  my  friend,  thou 
knowest  not  what  pain  and  anguish,  what 
shame  and  confusion  of  face,  what  soreness  of 
heart,  thou  art  causing  me  !  When  that  golden 
shower  began  to  fail  ever  so  gently,  did  I  not 
vow  and  protest  and  swear,  by  my  knowledge  of 
thee,  by  my  friendship  for  thee,  and  by  my  trust 
on  thee,  that  thou  wouldst  bear  it  all  meekly  and 
modestly  ?  And  now  their  scoffs  and  jeers  pierce 
me  like  arrows.  "  How's  your  friend,  Topple- 
ton ?  Has  he  invited  you  to  dinner  in  his  fine 
new  house,  yet  ?"  I  cannot  say  thou  hast, 
Toppleton.  "  The  great  Toppleton  condescended 
to  bow  from  his  brougham  to  me,  to-day." 
Such  an  honour  didst  thou  confer  upon  me, 

0  Toppleton !     "  Lord  Toppleton  does  not  look 
in  at  the  Bearded  Oyster,  now."     I  must  own 
that  to  be   a  truth :  I  never   see  thee   at  the 
Bearded  Oyster ;  and,  when  I  called  upon  you 
at  your   chambers   the   other    day,   you   sent 
down  a  message  to  say  that  you  were  busy. 
Farewell,  Toppleton !  may  you  be  happy  in  that 
select   circle  of  noodles  with  which  you  have 
encompassed  your  greatness. 

Swellington  moved  up  out  of  my  society  in  a 
most  absurd  manner.  It  was  not  a  matter  of 
money  in  his  case,  but  a  matter  of  glossy  hat, 
and  gold  chain,  and  slim  umbrella,  and  pa- 
tent leather  boots.  All  at  once  Swellington  took 
to  being  an  exquisite.  The  first  thing  he 
did  \vas  to  part  his  hair  down  the  middle, 
shave  off  his  whiskers,  and  •wear  a  tip  and 
a  moustache.  Then  he  took  to  jewellery,  and 
light  kid  gloves.  I  dare  say  if  Middleton 
and  I  and  the  other  fellows  had  followed  the 
movement,  we  should  not  have  lost  the  society 
of  Swellington.  But  Middleton  and  I  and  the 
other  fellows,  though  always  decently  clad,  are 
somewhat  careless  about  gloves,  and  hats,  and 
such  matters  ;  and  because  we  walk  about  with 
naked  hands,  and  fat  umbrellas,  and  furry  hats, 
Swellington  gradually  cut  us,  and  took  up  with 
another  set  of  fellows,  who  were  more  genteel. 

1  know  Swellington  is  not  happy  among  them, 
for  they  are  an  empty-headed  set ;  but  then  their 
gloves  are  all  right,  and  ours  are  not.     I  loved 
Swellington  so  well  that  I  went  to  Dent  and  to 
Down  and  made  my  hands  and  head  all  right 
too,  and  went  up  after  him ;  but  I  found  him 
so  much  altered  for  the   worse,  that   I  gave 
him  over  for  good  (or  evil)  to  his  new  associates. 
Read  this  in  your  garret,  Shuffleton,  and  learn 
how  these  friends  of  mine  avenge  thee. 

My  friend  Middleton  has  proposed  to  me  to 
swear  eternal  friendship.  When  he  made  this 
proposal,  I  said : 

"  No,  Middleton,  don't  let  us  be  rash.  Sup- 
pose that  uncle  of  yours  were  to  die,  and  leave 
you  his  fortune  ?" 

"It  wouldn't  make  the  slightest  difference  in 
me,  my  dear  boy." 

"Don't  talk  nonsense,  my  dear  Middleton. 
Your  uncle  is  worth  a  hundred  thousand  pounds. 


If  you  became  possessed  of  that  large  sum  of 
money,  it  would  only  be  natural  that  you  should 
set  up  in  a  fine  house  and  start  your  carriage." 

"  Well,  perhaps  I  might ;  but  that  need  not 
alter  my  friendship  for  you." 

"  It  will,  though."    ' 

"  Oh,  nonsense  !     How?" 

"  In  this  way  ;  you  will  get  into  parliament, 
perhaps." 

"  Well,  possibly." 

"  And  you  will  become  a  member  of  the  Re- 
form or  the  Carlton,  where,  of  necessity,  you  will 
spend  a  good  deal  of  your  time." 

"Well?" 

"  Well ;  I  cannot  meet  you  at  the  Reform  or 
the  Carlton." 

"  But  I  shall  always  look  in  and  see  my  old 
friends  at  the  Gridiron  here." 

"  No  you  won't :  it  would  never  do  for  a 
Member  of  Parliament  to  be  seen  frequenting  a 
tavern  club  of  this  sort.  You  will  have  to 
maintain  your  position  with  all  things  in  a  con- 
catenation accordingly." 

"  But  I  can  always  ask  you  to  my  house." 

"  Yes  ;  but  you  won't  ask  me.  You  will  have 
to  entertain  your  political  friends  and  others 
who  will  swarm  about  you,  and  you  won't 
like  to  introduce  your  old  friend  Snobson  to 
lords  and  cabinet  ministers,  and  right  honour- 
ables,  and  grand  folks  of  that  sort.  You 
couldn't  do  it,  my  dear  fellow ;  it  would  be 
absurd." 

"I  am  afraid  you  are  right,  Snobson.  To 
put  it  in  the  mildest  language,  we  shouldn't  see 
so  much  of  each  other  as  we  do  now." 

"Exactly,  Middleton;  and  if  you  were  to 
go  very  much  to  the  bad,  it  would  be  the 
same  thing.  We  shouldn't  see  so  much  of 
each  other  then.  Let's  be  happy  together  while 
we  can ;  but  don't  let  us  make  any  vows." 

THE  PROFESSOR'S  ADVENTURE. 

BETWEEN  eight  and  ten  years  ago,  I  engaged 
in  a  long  vacation  campaign  among  the  Alps 
of  Savoy.  I  was  alone.  My  object  was  not 
amusement,  but  study.  I  occupy  a  Professor's 
Chair,  and  I  was  engaged  in  the  collection  of 
materials  for  a  work  on  the  Flora  of  the 
higher  Alps  ;  and,  to  this  end,  travelled  chiefly 
on  foot.  My  route  lay  far  from  the  beaten 
paths  and  passes.  I  often  journeyed  for  days 
through  regions  where  there  were  neither  inns 
nor  villages.  I  often  wandered  from  dawn  till 
dusk,  among  sterile  stseps  unknown  even  to  the 
herdsmen  of  the  upper  pasturages,  and  un- 
trodden save  by  the  chamois  and  the  hunter.  I 
thought  myself  fortunate,  at  those  times,  if,  to- 
wards evening,  I  succeeded  in  steering  my  way 
down  to  the  nearest  chalet,  where,  in  com- 
pany with  a  half-savage  mountaineer  and  a  herd 
of  milch  goats,  I  might  find  the  shelter  of  a 
raftered  roof,  and  a  supper  of  black  bread  and 
whey. 

On  one  particular  evening  I  had  gone  further 
than  usual,  in  pursuit  of  the  Senecio  unifloris : 
a  rare  plant  which  I  had  hitherto  believed  in- 
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digenous  to  the  southern  valleys  of  Monte  Rosa, 
but  of  which  I  here  succeeded  in  finding  one  or 
two  indifferent  specimens.  It  was  a  wild  and 
barren  district,  difficult  to  distinguish  with  any 
degree  of  precision  on  the  map ;  but  lying 
among  the  upper  defiles  of  the  Val  de  Bagnes, 
between  the  Mount  Pleureur  and  the  Grand 
Combin.  On  the  waste  of  rock-strewn  moss  to 
which  I  had  climbed,  there  was  no  sign,  of 
human  habitation.  Above  me,  lay  the  great  ice- 
fields of  Corbassiere,  surmounted  by  the  silver 
summits  of  the  Graffeniere  and  Combin.  To  my 
left,  the  sun  was  going  clown  rapidly  behind  a 
forest  of  smaller  peaks,  the  highest  of  which,  as 
well  as  I  could  judge  from  Osterwald's  map,  was 
the  Mont  Blanc  de  Cheilon.  In  ten  minutes 
more,  those  peaks  would  be  crimson ;  in  one 
short  half  hour,  it  would  be  night. 

To  be  benighted  on  an  Alpine  plateau  towards 
the  latter  end  of  September  is  not  a  desirable 
position.  I  knew  it  by  recent  experience,  and 
had  no  wish  to  repeat  the  experiment.  I  there- 
fore began  retracing  my  route  as  rapidly  as  I 
could,  descending  in  a  north-westerly  direction, 
and  keeping  a  sharp  look-out  for  any  chalet 
that  might  offer  a  shelter  for  the  night.  Push- 
ing forward  thus,  I  found  myself  presently  at 
the  head  of  a  little  verdant  ravine,  channelled, 
as  it  were,  in  the  face  of  the  plateau.  I  hesi- 
tated. It  seemed,  through  the  gathering  dark- 
ness, as  if  I  could  discern  vague  traces  of  a 
path  trampled  here  and  there  in  the  deep  grass. 
It  also  seemed  as  if  the  ravine  trended  down 
towards  the  vtpper  pastures  which  were  my  des- 
tination. By  following  it  I  could  scarcely  go 
wrong.  Where  there  is  grass,  there  are  generally 
cattle  and  a  chalet;  and  I  might  possibly  find  a 
nearer  resting-place  than  I  had  anticipated.  At 
all  events,  I  resolved  to  try  it. 

The  ravine  proved  shorter  than  I  had  ex- 
pected, and,  instead  of  leading  immediately 
downward,  opened  upon  a  second  plateau, 
through  which  a  well-worn  footway  struck  off 
abruptly  to  the  left.  Pursuing  this  footway 
with  what  speed  I  might,  I  came,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  more  minutes,  to  a  sudden 
slope,  at  the  bottom  of  which,  in  a  basin  almost 
surrounded  by  gigantic  limestone  cliffs,  lay  a 
small  dark  lake,  a  few  fields,  and  a  chalet.  The 
rose-tints  had  by  this  time  come  and  gone,  and 
the  snow  had  put  on  that  ghostly  grey  which 
precedes  the  dark.  Before  I  could  descend  the 
slope,  skirt  the  lake,  and  mount  the  little  emi- 
nence on  which  the  house  stood,  sheltered  by 
its  background  of  rocks,  it  was  already  night, 
and  the  stars  were  in  the  sky. 

I  went  up  to  the  door,  and  knocked ;  no  one 
answered.  I  opened  the  door ;  all  was  dark.  I 
paused — held  my  breath — listened — fancied  I 
could  distinguish  a  low  sound,  as  of  some  one 
breathing.  I  knocked  again.  My  second  knock 
was  followed  by  a  quick  noise,  like  the  push- 
ing back  of  a  chair,  and  a  man's  voice  said, 
hoarsely : 

"Who  is  there;" 

"  A  traveller,"  I  replied,  "  seeking  shelter  for 
the  night." 


A  heavy  footstep  crossed  the  floor,  a  sharp 
flash  shot  through  the  darkness,  and  I  saw,  by 
the  flickering  of  tinder,  a  man's  face  bending 
over  a  lantern.  Having  lighted  it,  he  said,  with 
scarce  a  glance  towards  the  door,  "  Enter,  tra- 
veller," and  went  back  to  his  stool  beside  the 
empty  hearth. 

I  entered.  The  chalet  was  of  a  better  sort 
than  those  usually  found  at  so  great  an  altitude, 
consisting  of  a  dairy  and  houseplace,  with  a  loft 
overhead.  A  table  and  three  or  four  wooden 
stools  occupied  the  centre  of  the  room.  The 
rafters  were  hung  with  bunches  of  dried  herbs, 
and  long  strings  of  Indian  corn.  A  clock 
ticked  in  a  corner;  a  kind  of  rude  pallet  upon 
trestles  stood  in  a  recess  beside  the  fireplace ; 
and  through  a  lattice,  at  the  further  end,  I 
could  hear  the  cows  feeding  in  the  outhouse 
beyond. 

Somewhat  perplexed  by  the  manner  of  my 
reception,  I  unstrapped  my  knapsack  and  speci- 
men-box, took  possession  of  the  nearest  stool, 
and  asked  if  I  could  have  supper  ? 

My  host  looked  up,  with  the  air  of  a  man 
intent  on  other  things.  I  repeated  the  inquiry. 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  wearily ;  "  you  can  eat,  tra- 
veller." 

With  this,  he  crossed  to  the  other  side  of  the 
hearth,  stooped  over  a  dark  object  which  until 
nowl  had  not  observed,  crouched  in  the  corner, 
and  muttered  a  word  or  two  of  unintelligible 
patois.  The  object  moaned  ;  lifted  up  a  white 
bewildered  woman's  face ;  and  rose  slowly  from 
the  floor.  The  herdsman  pointed  to  the  table, 
and  went  back  to  his  stool  and  his  former 
attitude.  The  woman,  after  pausing  helplessly, 
as  if  in  the  effort  to  remember  something,  went 
out  into  the  dairy,  came  back  with  a  brown  loaf 
and  a  pan  of  milk,  and  set  them  before  me  on 
the  table. 

As  long  as  I  live,  I  shall  never  forget  the  ex- 
pression of  that  woman's  face.  She  was  young, 
and  very  pretty ;  but  her  beauty  seemed  turned 
to  stone.  Every  feature  bore  the  seal  of  an 
unspeakable  terror.  Every  gesture  was  me- 
chanical. In  the  lines  that  furrowed  her  brow, 
there  was  a  haggardness  more  terrible  than  the 
haggardness  of  age.  In  the  locking  of  her  lips, 
there  was  an  anguish  beyond  the  utterance  of 
words.  Though  she  served  me,  I  dp  not.  think 
she  saw  me.  There  was  no  recognition  in  her 
eyes  ;  no  apparent  consciousness  of  any  object 
or  circumstance  external  to  the  secret  of  her 
own  despair.  All  this,  I  noticed  during  ihe 
few  brief  moments  in  which  she  brought  me  my 
supper.  That  done,  she  crept  away,  abjectly, 
into  the  same  dark  corner,  and  sank  down  again : 
a  mere  huddled  heap  of  clothing. 

As  for  her  husband,  there  was  something  un- 
natural in  the  singular  immobility  of  his  atti- 
tude. There  he  sat,  his  body  bent  forward,  his 
chin  resting  on  his  palms,  his  eyes  staring 
fixedly  at  the  blackened  hearth,  and  not  even 
the  involuntary  quiver  of  a  nerve  to  show  that 
he  lived  and  breathed.  I  could  not  determine 
his  age,  analyse  and  observe  his  features  as  I 
might.  He  looked  old  enough  to  be  fifty,  and 
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young  enough  to  be  forty  ;  and  was  a  fine  mus- 
cular mountaineer,  with  that  grave  cast  of 
countenance  which  is  peculiar  to  the  Valaisan 
peasant. 

I  could  not  eat.  The  keenness  of  my  moun- 
tain appetite  was  gone.  I  sat,  as  if  fascinated, 
in  the  presence  of  this  strange  pair ;  observing 
both,  and,  apparently,  by  troth  as  much  for- 
gotten as  if  I  had  never  crossed  their  threshold. 
We  remained  thus,  by  the  dim  light,  of  the 
lantern  and  the  monotonous  ticking  of  the 
clock,  for  some  forty  minutes  or  more  :  all  pro- 
foundly silent.  Sometimes  the  woman  stirred, 
as  if  in  pain  ;  sometimes  the  cows  struck  their 
horns  against  the  manger  in  the  outhouse. 
The  herdsman  alone  sat  motionless,  like  a  man 
cast  in  bronze.  At  length  the  clock  struck 
nine.  I  had  by  this  time  become  so  nervous 
that  I  almost  dreaded  to  hear  my  own  voice 
interrupt  the  silence.  However,  t  pushed  my 
plate  noisily  aside,  and  said,  with  as  much  show 
of  ease  as  I  could  muster : 

"  Have  you  any  place,  friend,  in  which  I  can 
sleep  to-night  ?" 

He  shifted  his  position  uneasily,  and  without 
looking  round,  replied  in  the  same  form  of  words 
as  before : 

"  Yes  ;  you  can  sleep,  traveller." 
"  Where  ?     In  the  loft  above  ?" 
He  nodded   affirmatively,   took   the  lantern 
from  the  table,  and  turned  towards  the  dairy. 
As  we  passed,  the  light  streamed  for  a  moment 
over  the  crouching  figure  in  the  corner. 

"  Is  your  wife  ill  ?"  I  asked,  pausing  and 
looking  back. 

His  eyes  met  mine  for  the  first  time,  and  a 
shudder  passed  over  his  body. 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  with  an  effort.  "  She  is  ill." 
I  was  about  to  ask  what  ailed  her,  but  some- 
thing in  his  face  arrested  the  question  on  my 
lips.  I  know  not,  to  this  hour,  what  that  some- 
thing was.  I  could  not  define  it  then ;  I  can- 
not describe  it  now ;  but  I  hope  I  may  nevei 
see  it  in.  a  living  face  again. 

I  followed  him  to  the  foot  of  a  ladder  at  the 
further  end  of  the  dairy. 

"  Up  there,"  he  said ;  placed  the  lantern  in 
my  hand  ;  and  strode  heavily  back  into  the  dark- 
ness. 

I  went  up,  and  found  myself  in  a  long  low 
granary,  stored  with  corn  sacks,  hay,  onions, 
rock-salt,  cheeses,  and  farming  implements.  Ir 
one  corner,  were  the  unusual  luxuries  of  a  mat 
tress,  a  rug,  and  a  three-legged  stool.  My  firs 
care  was  to  make  a  systematic  inspection  of  the 
loft  and  all  that  it  contained  ;  my  next,  to  opei 
a  little  unglazed  lattice  with  a  sliding  shutter 
just  opposite  my  bed.  The  night  was  brilliant 
and  a  stream  of  fresh  air  and  moonlight  pourec 
in.  Oppressed  by  a  strange  undefined  sense  o 
trouble,  I  extinguished  the  lantern,  and  stooc 
looking  out  upon  the  solemn  peaks  and  glaciers 
Their  solitude  seemed  to  me  more  than  usually 
awful ;  their  silence  more  than  usually  profound 
I  could  not  help  associating  them,  in  some  vague 
way,  with  the  mystery  in  the  house.  I  perplexec 
myself  with  all  kinds  of  wild  conjectures  as  to 


what  the  nature  of  that  mystery  might  be. 
Phe  woman's  face  haunted  me  like  an  evil 
iream.  Again  and  again  I  went  from  the  lat- 
;ice  to  the  ladder,  and  from  the  ladder  back 

0  the   lattice,  vainly  listening  for  any  sound 
n  the  rooms  below.     A  long  time  went   by 
jhus,    until    at    length,    overpowered    by  the 
atigues  of  the  day,  I  stretched  myself  on  the 
mattress,  took  my  knapsack  for  a  pillow,  and 
'ell  fast  asleep. 

I  can  guess  neither  how  long  my  sleep  lasted, 
lor  from  what  cause  I  awoke.  I  only  know 
;hat  my  sleep  was  dreamless  and  profound  ;  and 
hat  I  started  from  it  suddenly,  unaccountably, 
;rembling  in  every  nerve,  and  possessed  by  an 
overwhelming  sense  of  danger. 

Danger !  Danger  of  what  kind  ?  From 
whom?  Prom  whence?  I  looked  round — I 
was  alone,  and  the  quiet  moon  was  shining  in 
as  serenely  as  when  I  fell  asleep.  I  listened — 
all  was  as  still  as  when  I  fell  asleep.  I  got  up, 
walked  to  and  fro,  reasoned  with  myself ;  all  in 
vain.  I  could  not  stay  the  beatings  of  my  heart. 

1  could  not  master  the  horror  that  oppressed  my 
brain.     T  felt  that  I  dared  not  lie  down  again  ; 
that  I  must  get  out  of  the  house  somehow,  and 
at  once  ;  that  to  stay  would  be  death;  that  the 
instinct  by  which  I  was  governed  must  at  all 
costs  be  obeyed. 

I  could  not  bear  it.  Resolved  to  escape, 
or,  at  all  events,  to  sell  life  dearly,  I  strapped 
on  my  knapsack,  armed  myself  with  my  iron- 
headed  alpenstock,  took  my  large  clasp-knife 
between  my  teeth,  and  began,  cautiously  and 
noiselessly,  to  descend  the  ladder.  When  I  was 
about  half  way  down,  the  alpenstock,  which  I 
had  been  keeping  studiously  clear  of  the  ladder, 
encountered  some  dairy  vessel,  and  sent  it, 
clattering,  to  the  ground.  Caution,  .after  this, 
was  useless.  I  sprang  forward,  reached  the 
outer  room  at  a  bound,  and  found  it,  to  my 
amazement,  deserted,  with  the  door  wide  open 
and  the  moonlight  streaming  in.  Suspecting  a 
trap,  my  first  impulse  was  to  stand  still,  with 
my  back  against  the  wall,  prepared  for  a  despe- 
rate defence.  All  was  silent.  I  could  only  hear 
the  ticking  of  the  clock,  and  the  heavy  beating 
of  my  own  heart.  The  pallet  was  empty.  The 
bread  and  milk  were  still  standing  where  I  had 
left  them  on  the  table.  The  herdsman's  stool 
occupied  the  same  spot  by  the  desolate  hearth. 
Bat  he  and  his  wife  were  gone — gone  in  the 
dead  of  night— leaving  me,  a  stranger,  in  the  sole 
occupation  of  their  home. 

While  I  was  yet  irresolute  whether  to  go  or 
stay,  and  while  I  was  yet  wondering  at  the 
strangeness  of  my  position,  I  heard,  or  fancied 
I  heard,  something— something  that  might  have 
been  the  wind,  save  that  there  was  no  air  stir- 
ring— something  that  might  have  been  the  wail- 
ing of  a  human  voice.  I  held  my  breath — heard 
it  again — followed  it,  as  it  died  away.  ...  I  had 
not  far  to  go.  A  line  of  light  gleaming  under 
the  door  of  a  shed  at  the  back  of  the  chalet,  and 
a  cry  bitterer  and  more  piercing  than  any  I  had 
yet  heard,  guided  me  direct  to  the  spot. 

I  looked  in — recoiled,  giddy  with  horror— 
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went  back,  as  if  fascinated ;  and  so  stood  for 
some  moments,  unable  to  move,  to  think,  to  do 
anything  but  stare  helplessly  upon  the  scene 
before  me.  To  this  day,  I  cannot  recal  it  with- 
out something  of  the  same  sickening  sensation. 

Inside  that  hut,  by  the  light  of  a  pine-torch 
thrust  into  an  iron  sconce  against  the  wall,  I 
saw  the  herdsman  kneeling  by  the  body  of  his 
wife ;  grieving  over  her,  like  another  Othello ; 
kissing  her  white  lips,  wiping  blood-stains  from 
her  yellow  hair,  raving  out  inarticulate  cries 
of  passionate  remorse,  and  calling  down  all  the 
curses  of  Heaven  upon  his  own  head,  and  that 
of  some  other  man  who  had  brought  this  crime 
upon  him !  I  understood  it  all  now — all  the 
mystery,  all  the  terror,  all  the  despair.  She 
had  sinned  against  him,  and  he  had  slain  her. 
She  was  quite  dead.  The  very  knife,  with  its 
hideous  testimony  fresh  upon  the  blade,  lay  near 
the  door. 

I  turned  and  fled — blindly,  wildly,  like  a  man 
with  bloodhounds  on  his  track ;  now,  stumbling 
over  stones  ;  now,  torn  by  briars ;  now,  pausing 
a  moment  to  take  breath  ;  now,  rushing  forward 
faster  than  before ;  now,  battling  up-hill  with 
straining  lungs  and  trembling  limbs  ;  now,  stag- 
gering across  a  level  space  ;  now,  making  for 
the  higher  ground  again,  and  casting  never  a 
glance  behind  !  At  length  I  reached  a  bare 
plateau  above  the  line  of  vegetation,  where  I 
dropped  exhausted.  Here  1  lay  for  a  long 
time,  beaten  and  stupified,  until  the  intense 
cold  of  approaching  dawn  forced  upon  me  the 
necessity  of  action.  I  rose,  and  looked  round 
on  a  scene  no  feature  of  which  was  familiar 
to  me.  The  very  snow-peaks,  though  I  knew 
they  must  be  the  same,  looked  unlike  the 
peaks  of  yesterday.  The  very  glaciers,  seen 
from  a  different  point  of  view,  assumed  new 
forms,  as  if  on  purpose  to  baffle  me.  Thus  per- 
plexed, I  had  no  resource  but  to  climb  the 
nearest  height  from  which  it  was  probable  that 
a  general  view  might  be  obtained.  I  did  so, 
just  as  the  last  belt  of  purple  mist  turned 
golden  in  the  east,  and  the  sun  rose. 

A  superb  panorama  lay  stretched  before  me, 
peak  beyond  peak,  glacier  beyond  glacier,  valley 
and  pine  forest  and  pasture  slope,  all  flushed 
and  palpitating  in  the  crimson  vapours  of  the 
dawn.  Here  and  there,  I  could  trace  the  foam 
of  a  waterfall,  or  the  silver  thread  of  a  torrent; 
here  and  there,  the  canopy  of  faint  blue  smoke 
that  wavered  upward  from  some  hamlet  among 
the  hills.  Suddenly  my  eyes  fell  upon  a  little 
lake — a  sullen  pool — lying  in  the  shade  of  an 
amphitheatre  of  rocks  some  eight  hundred  feet 
below.  Until  that  moment,  the  night  and  its 
terrors  appeared  to  have  passed  away  like  a 
wicked  vision ;  but  now  the  very  sky  seemed 
darkened  above  me.  Yes — there  it  all  lay  at  my 
feet.  Yonder  was  the  path  by  which  I  had  de- 
scended from  the  plateau,  and,  lower  still, 
the  accursed  chalet,  with  its  background  of 
rugged  cliff  and  overhanging  precipice.  Well 
might  they  lie  in  shadow!  Well  might  the 


sunlight  refuse  to  touch  the  ripples  of  that  lake 
with  gold,  and  to  light  up  the  windows  of  that 
house  with  an  illumination  direct  from  heaven  ! 

Thus  standing,  thus  looking  down,  I  became 
aware  of  a  strange  sound— a  sound  singularly 
distinct,  but  far  away — a  sound  sharper  and 
hollower  than  the  fall  of  an  avalanche,  and 
unlike  anything  that  I  remembered  to  have 
heard.  While  I  was  yet  asking  myself  what 
it  could  be,  or  whence  it  came,  I  saw  a  consi- 
derable fragment  of  rock  detach  itself  from  one 
of  the  heights  overhanging  the  lake,  bound 
rapidly  from  ledge  to  ledge,  and  fall,  with  a 
heavy  plash,  into  the  water  below.  It  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  cloud  of  dust,  and  a  prolonged  re- 
verberation, like  the  rolling  of  distant  thunder. 
Next  moment,  a  dark  fissure  sprang  into  sight 
all  down  the  face  of  the  precipice — the  fissure 
became  a  chasrn — the  whole  cliff  wavered  before 
my  eyes — wavered,  parted,  sent  up  a  cataract 
of  earth  and  stones — and  slid  slowly  down, 
down,  down  into  the  valley. 

Deafened  by  the  crash,  and  blinded  by  the 
dust,  I  covered  my  face  with  my  hands,  and 
anticipated  instant  destruction.  The  echoes, 
however,  died  away,  and  were  succeeded  by  a 
solemn  silence.  The  plateau  on  which  I  stood, 
remained  firm  and  unshaken.  I  looked  up.  The 
snn  was  shining  as  serenely,  the  landscape 
sleeping  as  peacefully,  as  before.  Nothing  was 
changed,  save  that  a  wide  white  scar  now  de- 
faced all  one  side  of  the  great  limestone  basin 
below,  and  a  ghastly  mound  of  ruin  filled  the 
valley  at  its  foot.  Beneath  that  mound,  lay 
buried  all  record  of  the  crime  to  which  I  had 
been  an  unwilling  witness.  The  very  mountains 
had  come  down  and  covered  it — nature  had  obli- 
terated it  from  the  face  of  the  Alpine  solitude. 
Lake  and  chalet,  victim  and  executioner,  had 
disappeared  for  ever,  and  the  place  thereof  knew 
them  no  more. 
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BY  THK  AUTIIOIl  OF    "  THE  WOMAN  IN  WHITE,"  &C. 
CHAPTER  IV. 

WHEN  the  servants'  dinner-bell  at  St.  Crux 
rang  as  usual  on  the  day  of  George  Bartram's 
departure,  it  was  remarked  that  the  new  parlour- 
maid's place  at  table  remained  empty.  One  of 
the  inferior  servants  was  sent  to  her  room  to 
make  inquiries,  and  returned  with  the  informa- 
tion that  "  Louisa"  felt  a  little  faint,  and  begged 
that  her  attendance  at  table  might  be  excused 
for  that 'day.  Upon  this,  the  superior  authority 
of  the  housekeeper  was  invoked ;  and  Mrs. 
Drake  went  up-stairs  immediately  to  ascertain 
the  truth  for  herself.  Her  first  look  of  inquiry 
satisfied  her  that  the  parlour-maid's  indisposi- 
tion, whatever  the  cause  of  it  might  be,  was 
certainly  not  assumed  to  serve  any  idle  or  sullen 
purpose  of  her  own.  She  respectfully  declined 
taking  any  of  the  remedies  which  the  housekeeper 
offered,  and  merely  requested  permission  to  try 
the  efficacy  of  a  walk  in  the  fresh  air. 

"I  have  been  accustomed  to  more  exercise, 
ma'am,  than  I  take  here,"  she  said.  "Might 
I  go  into  the  garden,  and  try  what  the  air  will 
do  for  me  ?" 

"Certainly.  Can  you  walk  by  yourself?  or 
shall  I  send  some  one  with  you  ?" 

"  I  will  go  by  myself,  if  you  please,  ma'am." 

"Very  well.  Put  on  your  bonnet  and  shawl 
— and,  when  you  get  out,  keep  in  the  east  garden. 
The  admiral  sometimes  walks  in  the  north  garden, 
and  he  might  feel  surprised  at  seeing  you 
there.  Come  to  my  room,  when  you  have  had 
air  and  exercise  enough,  and  let  me  see  how  you 
are." 

In  a  few  minutes  more,  Magdalen  was  out  in 
the  east  garden.  The  sky  was  clear  and  sunny — 
but  the  cold  shadow  of  the  house  rested  on  the 
garden-walk,  and  chilled  the  mid-day  air.  She 
walked  towards  the  ruins  of  the  old  monastery, 
situated  on  the  south  side  of  the  more  modern 
range  of  buildings.  Here,  there  were  lonely 
open  spaces  to  breathe  in  freely ;  here  the  pale 
March  sunshine  stole  through  the  gaps  of  deso- 
lation and  decay,  and  met  her  invitingly  with  the 
genial  promise  of  spring. 

She  ascended  three  or  four  riven  stone  steps, 
and  seated  herself  on  some  ruined  fragments 


beyond  them,  full  in  the  sunshine.  The  place 
she  had  chosen  had  once  been  the  entrance  to 
the  church.  In  centuries  long  gone  by,  the 
stream  of  human  sin  and  human  suffering  had 
flowed,  day  after  day,  to  the  confessional,  over 
the  place  where  she  now  sat.  Of  all  the  mise- 
rable women  who  had  trodden  those  old  stones  in 
the  bygone  time,  no  more  miserable  creature 
had  touched  them,  than  the  woman  whose  feet 
rested  on  them  now. 

Her  hands  trembled  as  she  placed  them  on  either 
side  of  her,  to  support  herself  on  the  stone  seat. 
She  laid  them  on  her  lap— they  trembled  there. 
She  held  them  out,  and  looked  at  them  wonder- 
ingly — they  trembled  as  she  looked.  "  Like  an 
old  woman !"  she  said,  faintly— and  let  them  drop 
again  at  her  side. 

For  the  first  time,  that  morning,  the  cruel  disco- 
very had  forced  itself  on  her  mind — the  discovery 
that  her  strength  was  failing  her,  at  the  time  when 
she  had  most  confidently  trusted  to  it,  at  the 
time  when  she  wanted  it  most.  She  had  felt  the 
surprise  of  Mr.  Bartram's  unexpected  departure, 
as  if  it  had  been  the  shock  of  the  severest  calamity 
that  could  have  befallen  her.  That  one  check  to  her 
hopes— a  check  which,  at  other  times,  would  only 
have  roused  the  resisting  power  in  her  to  new 
efforts— had  struck  her  with  as  suffocating  a 
terror,  had  prostrated  her  with  as  all-mastering 
a  despair,  as  if  she  had  been  overwhelmed  by  the 
crowning  disaster  of  expulsion  from  St.  Crux. 
But  one  warning  could  be  read,  in  such  a  change 
as  this.  Into  the  space  of  little  more  than  a 
year,  she  had  crowded  the  wearing  and  wasting 
emotions  of  a  life.  The  bountiful  gifts  of  health 
and  strength,  so  prodigally  heaped  on  her  by 
Nature,  so  long  abused  with  impunity,  were 
failing  her  at  last. 

She  looked  up  at  the  far  faint  blue  of  the  sky. 
She  heard  the  joyous  singing  of  birds  among  the 
ivy  that  clothed  the  ruins.  Oh,  the  cold  distance 
of  the  heavens !  Oh,  the  pitiless  happiness  of  the 
birds !  Oh,  the  lonely  horror  of  sitting  there, 
and  feeling  old  and  weak  and  worn,  in  the  hey- 
day of  her  youth !  She  rose  with  a  last  effort  of 
resolution,  and  tried  to  keep  back  the  hysterical 
passion  swelling  at  her  heart,  by  moving  and 
looking  about  her.  Rapidly  and  more  rapidly 
she  walked  to  and  fro  in  the  sunshine.  The 
exercise  helped  her,  through  the  very  fatigue 
that  she  felt  from  it.  She  forced  the  rising  tears 
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desperately  back  to  their  sources — she  fought 
with  the  clinging  pain,  and  wrenched  it  from  its 
hold.  Little  by  little,  her  mind  began  to  clear 
again :  the  despairing  fear  of  herself,  grew  less 
vividly  present  to  her  thoughts.  There  were 
reserves  of  youth  and  strength  in  her,  still  to  be 
wasted— there  was  a  spirit,  sorely  wounded,  but 
not  yet  subdued. 

She  gradually  extended  the  limits  of  her  walk ; 
she  gradually  recovered  the  exercise  of  her  obser- 
vation. 

At  the  western  extremity,  the  remains  of  the 
monastery  were  in  a  less  ruinous  condition  than 
at  the  eastern.  In  certain  places,  where  the 
stout  old  walls  still  stood,  repairs  had  been  made 
at  some  former  time.  Roofs  of  red  tile  had  been 
laid  roughly  over  four  of  the  ancient  cells; 
wooden  doors  had  been  added;  and  the  old 
monastic  chambers  had  been  used  as  sheds  to 
hold  the  multifarious  lumber  of  St.  Crux.  No 
padlocks  guarded  any  of  the  doors.  Mag- 
dalen had  only  to  push  them,  to  let  the  daylight  in 
on  the  litter  inside.  She  resolved  to  investigate 
the  sheds,  one  after  the  other— not  from  curiosity ; 
not  with  the  idea  of  making  discoveries  of  any 
sort.  Her  only  object  was  to  fill  up  the  vacant 
time,  and  to  keep  the  thoughts  that  unnerved  her 
from  returning  to  her  mind. 

The  first  shed  she  opened,  contained  the 
gardener's  utensils,  large  and  small.  The  second 
was  littered  with  fragments  of  broken  furni- 
ture, empty  picture-frames  of  wormeaten  wood, 
shattered  vases,  boxes  without  covers,  and  books 
torn  from  their  bindings.  As  Magdalen  turned 
to  leave  the  shed,  after  one  careless  glance  round 
her  at  the  lumber  that  it  contained,  her  foot 
struck  something  on  the  ground  which  tinkled 
against  a  fragment  of  china  lying  near  it.  She 
stooped,  and  discovered  that  the  tinkling  sub- 
stance was  a  rusty  key. 

She  picked  up  the  key,  and  looked  at  it.  She 
walked  out  into  the  air,  and  considered  a  little. 
More  old  forgotten  keys  were  probably  lying 
about  among  the  lumber  in  the  sheds.  What,  if 
she  collected  all  she  could  find,  and  tried  them, 
one  after  another,  in  the  locks  of  the  cabinets  and 
cupboards  now  closed  against  her  ?  Was  there 
chance  enough  that  any  one  of  them  might  fit,  to 
justify  her  in  venturing  on  the  experiment  ?  If 
the  locks  at  St.  Crux  were  as  old-fashioned  as  the 
furniture — if  there  were  no  protective  niceties  of 
modern  invention  to  contend  against — there  was 
chance  enough  beyond  all  question.  Who  could 
say  whether  the  very  key  in  her  hand  might  not 
be  the  lost  duplicate  of  one  of  the  keys  on  the 
admiral's  bunch?  In  the  dearth  of  all  other 
means  of  finding  the  way  to  her  end,  the  risk  was 
worth  running.  A  flash  of  the  old  spirit  sparkled 
in  her  weary  eyes,  as  she  turned,  and  re-entered 
the  shed. 

Half  an  hour  more  brought  her  to  the  limits  oi 
the  time  which  she  could  venture  to  allow  herselJ 
in  the  open  air.  In  that  interval,  she  had  searched 
the  sheds  from  first  to  last,  and  had  found  five 
more  keys.  "  Five  more  chances !"  she  thoughl 


;o  herself,  as  she  hid  the  keys,  and  hastily  re- 
turned to  the  house. 

After  first  reporting  herself  in  the  house- 
cccper's  room,  she  went  up-stairs  to  remove  her 
jonnet  and  shawl;  taking  that  opportunity  to 
lide  the  keys  in  her  bed-chamber,  until  night 
lame.  They  were  crusted  thick  with  rust  and 
dirt ;  but  she  dared  not  attempt  to  clean  them, 
until  bedtime  secluded  her  from  the  prying  eyes 
of  the  servants,  in  the  solitude  of  her  room. 

When  the  dinner  hour  brought  her,  as  usual, 
into  personal  contact  with  the  admiral,  she  was 
at  once  struck  by  a  change  in  him.  For  the  first 
time  in  her  experience,  the  old  gentleman  was 
silent  and  depressed.  He  eat  less  than  usual, 
and  he  hardly  said  five  words  to  her,  from  the 
beginning  of  the  meal  to  the  end.  Some  unwel- 
;ome  subject  of  reflection  had  evidently  fixed 
itself  on  his  mind,  and  remained  .there  persist- 
ently, in  spite  of  his  efforts  to  shake  it  off.  At 
intervals  through  the  evening,  she  wondered  with 
an  ever-growing  perplexity  what  the  subject 
ould  be. 

At  last,  the  lagging  hours  reached  their  end, 
and  bedtime  came.  Before  she  slept  that  night, 
Magdalen  had  cleaned  the  keys  from  all  im- 
purities, and  had  oiled  the  wards,  to  help  them 
smoothly  into  the  locks.  The  last  difficulty  that 
remained,  was  the  difficulty  of  choosing  the  time 
when  the  experiment  might  be  tried,  with  the 
least  risk  of  interruption  and  discovery.  After 
carefully  considering  the  question  overnight, 
Magdalen  could  only  resolve  to  wait  and  be 
guided  by  the  events  of  the  next  day.  The 
morning  came ;  and,  for  the  first  time  at  St. 
Crux,  events  justified  the  trust  she  had  placed 
in  them.  The  morning  came — and  the  one  re- 
maining difficulty  that  perplexed  her,  was  un- 
expectedly smoothed  away  by  no  less  a  person 
than  the  admiral  himself!  To  the  surprise 
of  every  one  in  the  house,  he  announced  at 
breakfast,  that  he  had  arranged  to  start  for 
London  in  an  hour;  that  he  should  pass  the 
night  in  town ;  and  that  he  might  be  expected 
to  return  to  St.  Crux  in  time  for  dinner  on  the 
next  day.  He  volunteered  no  further  explana- 
tions, to  the  housekeeper,  or  to  any  one  else — 
but  it  was  easy  to  see  that  his  errand  to  London 
was  of  no  ordinary  importance  in  his  own  esti- 
mation. He  swallowed  his  breakfast  in  a  violent 
hurry;  and  he  was  impatiently  ready  for  the 
carriage,  before  it  came  to  the  door. 

Experience  had  taught  Magdalen  to  be  cau- 
tious. She  waited  a  little,  after  Admiral  Bar- 
tram's  departure,  before  she  ventured  on  trying 
her  experiment  with  the  keys.  It  was  well  she 
did  so.  Mrs.  Drake  took  advantage  of  the 
admiral's  absence  to  review  the  condition  of  the 
apartments  on  the  first  floor.  The  results  of  the 
investigation  by  no  means  satisfied  her ;  brooms 
and  dusters  were  set  to  work ;  and  the  house- 
maids were  in  and  out  of  the  rooms  perpetually, 
as  long  as  the  daylight  lasted. 

The  evening  passed ;  and  still  the  safe  oppor- 
tunity for  which  Magdalen  was  on  the  watch, 
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never  presented  itself.  Bedtime  came  again ;  and 
found  her  placed  between  the  two  alternatives 
of  trusting  to  the  doubtful  chances  of  the  next 
morning— or  of  trying  the  keys  boldly  in  the 
dead  of  night.  In  former  times,  she  would  have 
made  her  choice  without  hesitation.  She  hesi- 
tated now — but  the  wreck  of  her  old  courage 
still  sustained  her,  and  she  determined  to  make 
the  venture  at  night. 

They  kept  early  hours  at  St.  Crux.  If  she 
waited  in  her  room  until  half-past  eleven,  she 
would  wait  long  enough.  At  that  time,  she 
stole  out  on  to  the  staircase,  with  the  keys  in 
her  pocket,  and  the  candle  in  her  hand. 

On  passing  the  entrance  to  the  corridor  on  the 
bedroom  floor,  she  stopped  and  listened.  No 
sound  of  snoring,  no  shuffling  of  infirm  footsteps, 
was  to  be  heard  on  the  other  side  of  the  screen. 
She  looked  round  it  distrustfully.  The  stone 
passage  was  a  solitude,  and  the  truckle-bed  was 
empty.  Her  own  eyes  had  shown  her  old  Mazey 
on  his  way  to  the  upper  regions,  more  than  an 
hour  since,  with  a  candle  in  his  hand.  Had  he 
taken  advantage  of  his  master's  absence,  to  enjoy 
the  unaccustomed  luxury  of  sleeping  in  a  room  ? 
As  the  thought  occurred  to  her,  a  sound  from 
the  farther  end  of  the  corridor  just  caught  her 
ear.  She  softly  advanced  towards  it ;  and  heard 
through  the  door  of  the  last  and  remotest  of  the 
spare  bed-chambers,  the  veteran's  lusty  snoring 
in  the  room  inside.  The  discovery  was  startling, 
in  more  senses  than  one.  It  deepened  the  im- 
penetrable mystery  of  the  truckle-bed;  for  it 
showed  plainly  that  old  Mazey  had  no  barbarous 
preference  of  his  own  for  passing  his  nights  in 
the  corridor — he  occupied  that  strange  and  com- 
fortless sleeping-place,  purely  and  entirely  on 
his  master's  account. 

It  was  no  time  for  dwelling  on  the  reflections 
which  this  conclusion  might  suggest.  Mag- 
dalen retraced  her  steps  along  the  passage, 
and  descended  to  the  first  floor.  Passing  the 
doors  nearest  to  her,  she  tried  the  library 
first.  On  the  staircase,  and  in  the  corridors,  she 
had  felt  her  heart  throbbing  fast  with  an  un- 
utterable fear — but  a  sense  of  security  returned 
to  her  when  she  found  herself  within  the  four 
walls  of  the  room,  and  when  she  had  closed  the 
door  on  the  ghostly  quiet  outside. 

The  first  lock  she  tried  was  the  lock  of  the 
table-drawer.  None  of  the  keys  fitted  it.  Her 
next  experiment  was  made  on  the  cabinet.  Would 
the  second  attempt  fail,  like  the  first  ?  No  ! 
One  of  the  keys  fitted;  one  of  the  keys,  with  a 
little  patient  management,  turned  the  lock.  She 
looked  in  eagerly.  There  were  open  shelves 
above,  and  one  long  drawer  under  them.  The 
shelves  were  devoted  to  specimens  of  curious 
minerals,  neatly  labelled  and  arranged.  The 
drawer  was  divided  into  compartments.  Two  of 
the  compartments  contained  papers.  In  the  first 
she  discovered  nothing  but  a  collection  of  re- 
ceipted bills.  In  the  second  she  found  a  heap  of 
business-documents— but  the  writing,  yellow  with 
age,  was  enough  of  itself  to  warn  her  that  the 


Trust  was  not  there.  She  shut  the  doors  of  the 
cabinet ;  and,  after  locking  them  again  with  some 
little  difficulty,  proceeded  to  try  the  keys  in  the 
bookcase  cupboards  next,  before  she  continued 
her  investigations  in  the  other  rooms. 

The  bookcase  cupboards  were  unassailable ; 
the  drawers  and  cupboards  in  all  the  other 
rooms  were  unassailable.  One  after  another, 
she  tried  them  patiently  in  regular  succession. 
It  was  useless.  The  chance  which  the  cabinet  in 
the  library  had  offered  in  her  favour,  was  the  first 
chance  and  the  last. 

She  went  back  to  her  room ;  seeing  nothing 
but  her  own  gliding  shadow ;  hearing  nothing 
but  her  own  stealthy  footfall  in  the  midnight 
stillness  of  the  house.  After  mechanically  putting 
the  keys  away  in  their  former  hiding-place,  she 
looked  towards  her  bed— and  turned  away 
from  it,  shuddering.  The  warning  remem- 
brance of  what  she  had  suffered  that  morn- 
ing in  the  garden,  was  vividly  present  to 
her  mind.  "  Another  chance  tried,"  she  thought 
to  herself,  "  and  another  chance  lost !  I  shall 
break  down  again  if  I  think  of  it— and  I  shall 
think  of  it,  if  I  lie  awake  in  the  dark."  She  had 
brought  a  work-box  with  her  to  St.  Crux,  as  one 
of  the  many  little  things  which  in  her  character 
of  a  servant  it  was  desirable  to  possess ;  and 
she  now  opened  the  box,  and  applied  herself  re- 
solutely to  work.  Her  wrant  of  dexterity  with 
her  needle,  assisted  the  object  she  had  in  view  : 
it  obliged  her  to  pay  the  closest  attention  to 
her  employment ;  it  forced  her  thoughts  away 
from  the  two  subjects  of  all  others  which  she 
now  dreaded  most— herself  and  the  future. 

The  next  day,  as  he  had  arranged,  the  admiral 
returned.  His  visit  to  London  had  not  improved 
his  spirits.  The  shadow  of  some  unconquerable 
doubt  still  clouded  his  face ;  and  his  restless 
tongue  was  strangely  quiet,  while  Magdalen 
waited  on  him  at  his  solitary  meal.  That  night, 
the  snoring  resounded  once  more  on  the  inner 
side  of  the  screen,  and  old  Mazey  was  back  again 
in  the  comfortless  truckle-bed. 

Three  more  days  passed — April  came.  On  the 
second  of  the  month — returning  as  unexpectedly 
as  he  had  departed  a  week  before — Mr.  George 
Bartram  reappeared  at  St.  Crux. 

He  came  back  early  in  the  afternoon  ;  and  had 
an  interview  with  his  uncle  in  the  library.  The 
interview  over,  he  left  the  house  again ;  and  was 
driven  to  the  railway  by  the  groom,  in  time  to 
catch  the  last  train  to  London  that  night.  The 
groom  noticed,  on  the  road,  that  "  Mr.  George 
seemed  to  be  rather  pleased  than  otherwise  at 
leaving  St.  Crux."  He  also  remarked,  on  his  re- 
turn, that  the  admiral  swore  at  him  for  over- 
driving the  horses — an  indication  of  ill  temper, 
on  the  part  of  his  master,  which  he  described  as 
being  entirely  without  precedent,  in  all  his  former 
experience.  Magdalen,  in  her  department  of  ser- 
vice, had  suffered  in  like  manner  under  the  old 
man's  irritable  humour :  he  had  been  dissatisfied 
with  everything  she  did  in  the  dining-room ;  and 
he  had  found  fault  with  all  the  dishes,  one  after 
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another,  from  the  mutton  broth  to  the  toasted 
cheese. 

The  next  two  days  passed  as  usual.  On  the 
third  day,  an  event  happened.  In  appearance,  it 
was  nothing  more  important  than  a  ring  at  the 
drawing-room  bell.  In  reality,  it  was  the  fore- 
runner of  approaching  catastrophe— the  for- 
midable herald  of  the  end. 

It  was  Magdalen's  business  to  answer  the  bell. 
On  reaching  the  drawing-room  door,  she  knocked 
as  usual.  There  was  no  reply.  After  again 
knocking,  and  again  receiving  no  answer,  she 
ventured  into  the  room — and  was  instantly  met 
by  a  current  of  cold  air  flowing  full  on  her  face. 
The  heavy  slidiug-door  in  the  opposite  wall  was 
pushed  back;  and  the  Arctic  atmosphere  of 
Freeze-your-Bones  was  pouring  unhindered  into 
the  empty  room. 

She  waited,  near  the  door,  doubtful  what  to  do 
next ;  it  was  certainly  the  drawing-room  bell 
that  had  rung,  and  no  other.  She  waited,  look- 
ing through  the  open  doorway  opposite,  down 
the  wilderness  of  the  dismantled  Hall. 

A  little  consideration  satisfied  her  that  it  would 
be  best  to  go  down  stairs  again,  and  wait  there 
for  a  second  summons  from  the  bell.  On  turning 
to  leave  the  room,  she  happened  to  look  back 
once  more;  and,  exactly  at  that  moment,  she 
saw  the  door  open  at  the  opposite  extremity  of 
the  Banqueting-Hall— the  door  leading  into  the 
first  of  the  apartments  in  the  east  wing.  A  tall 
man  came  out,  wearing  his  great-coat  and  his 
hat,  and  rapidly  approached  the  drawing-room. 
His  gait  betrayed  him,  while  he  was  still  too  far 
off  for  his  features  to  be  seen.  Before  he  was 
half  way  across  the  Hall,  Magdalen  had  recog- 
nised— Admiral  Bartram. 

The  admiral  looked,  not  irritated  only,  but 
surprised  as  well,  at  finding  his  parlour-maid 
waiting  for  him  in  the  drawing-room.  He  in- 
quired, sharply  and  suspiciously,  what  she  wanted 
there  ?  Magdalen  replied  that  she  had  come 
there  to  answer  the  bell.  His  face  cleared  a 
little,  when  he  heard  the  explanation.  "  Yes, 
yes  ;  to  be  sure,"  he  said.  "  I  did  ring,  and  then 
I  forgot  it."  He  pulled  the  sliding-door  back 
into  its  place,  as  he  spoke.  "  Coals,"  he  resumed, 
impatiently,  pointing  to  the  empty  scuttle.  "  1 
rang  for  coals." 

Magdalen  went  back  to  the  kitchen  regions. 
After  communicating  the  admiral's  order  to  the 
servant  whose  special  duty  it  was  to  attend  to 
the  fires,  she  returned  to  the  pantry ;  and  gently 
closing  the  door,  sat  down  alone  to  think. 

It  had  been  her  impression  in  the  drawing- 
room — and  it  was  her  impression  still — that  she 
had  accidentally  surprised  Admiral  Bartram 
on  a  visit  to  the  east  rooms,  which,  for  some 
urgent  reason  of  his  own,  he  wished  to  keep  a 
secret.  Haunted  day  and  night,  by  the  one 
dominant  idea  that  now  possessed  her,  she  leapt 
all  logical  difficulties  at  a  bound ;  and,  at  once 
associated  the  suspicion  of  a  secret  proceeding 
on  the  admiral's  part,  with  the  kindred  suspicion 
which  pointed  to  him  as  the  depositary  of  the 


Secret  Trust.  Up  to  this  time,  it  had  been  her 
settled  belief  that  he  kept  all  his  important 
documents  in  one  or  other  of  the  suite  of  rooms 
which  he  happened  to  be  occupying  for  the 
time  being.  Why — she  now  asked  herself,  with 
a  sudden  distrust  of  the  conclusion  which  had 
hitherto  satisfied  her  mind — why  might  he  not 
lock  some  of  them  up  in  the  other  rooms  as 
well?  The  remembrance  of  the  keys  still 
concealed  in  their  hiding-place  in  her  room, 
sharpened  her  sense  of  the  reasonableness  of 
this  new  view.  With  one  unimportant  exception, 
those  keys  had  all  failed  when  she  tried  them 
in  the  rooms  on  the  north  side  of  the  house. 
Might  they  not  succeed  with  the  cabinets  and  cup- 
boards in  the  east  rooms,  on  which  she  had  never 
tried,  or  thought  of  trying  them,  yet  ?  If  there 
was  a  chance,  however  small,  of  turning  them  to 
better  account  than  she  had  turned  them  thus 
far,  it  was  a  chance  to  be  tried.  If  there  was 
a  possibility,  however  remote,  that  the  Trust 
might  be  hidden  in  any  one  of  the  locked  reposi- 
tories in  the  East  wing,  it  was  a  possibility  to  be 
put  to  the  test.  When  ?  Her  own  experience 
answered  the  question.  At  the  time  when  no 
prying  eyes  were  open,  and  no  accidents  were  to 
be  feared — when  the  house  was  quiet — in  the 
dead  of  night. 

She  knew  enough  of  her  changed  self  to  dread 
the  enervating  influence  of  delay.  She  deter- 
mined to  run  the  risk,  headlong,  that  night. 

More  blunders  escaped  her,  when  dinner-time 
came ;  the  admiral's  criticisms  on  her  waiting  at 
table  were  sharper  than  ever.  His  hardest 
words  inflicted  no  pain  on  her;  she  scarcely 
heard  him — her  mind  was  dull  to  every  sense  but 
the  sense  of  the  coming  trial.  The  evening, 
which  had  passed  slowly  to  her  on  the  night  of 
her  first  experiment  with  the  keys,  passed  quickly 
now.  When  bedtime  came,  bedtime  took  her  by 
surprise. 

She  waited  longer,  on  this  occasion,  than  she 
had  waited  before.  The  admiral  was  at  home ; 
he  might  alter  his  mind  and  go  down  stairs  again, 
after  he  had  gone  up  to  his  room ;  he  might  have 
forgotten  something  in  the  library,  and  might 
return  to  fetch  it.  Midnight  struck  from  the 
clock  in  the  servants'  hall,  before  she  ventured 
out  of  her  room,  with  the  keys  again  in  her 
pocket,  with  the  caudle  again  in  her  hand. 

At  the  first  of  the  stairs  on  which  she  set  her 
foot  to  descend,  an  all-mastering  hesitation,  an 
unintelligible  shrinking  from  some  peril  un- 
known, seized  her  on  a  sudden.  She  waited,  and 
reasoned  with  herself.  She  had  recoiled  from 
no  sacrifices,  she  had  yielded  to  no  fears,  in 
carrying  out  the  stratagem  by  which  she  had 
gained  admission  to  St.  Crux;  and  now,  when 
the  long  array  of  difficulties  at  the  outset  had 
been  patiently  conquered— now,  when  by  sheer 
force  of  resolution  the  starting-point  was  gained, 
she  hesitated  to  advance.  "  I  shrank  from  no- 
thing to  get  here,"  she  said  to  herself.  "  What 
madness  possesses  me  that  I  shrink  now  ?" 

Every  pulse  in  her  quickened  at  the  thought, 
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•with  an  animating  shame  that  nerved  her  to  go  on. 
She  descended  the  stairs,  from  the  third  floor  to 
the  second,  from  the  second  to  the  first,  without 
trusting  herself  to  pause  again  within  easy  reach 
of  her  own  room.  In  another  minute,  she  had 
reached  the  end  of  the  corridor,  had  crossed  the 
vestibule,  and  had  entered  the  drawing-room. 
It  was  only  when  her  grasp  was  on  the  heavy 
brass  handle  of  the  sliding-door — it  was  only  at  the 
moment  before  she  pushed  the  door  back — that 
she  waited  to  take  breath.  The  Banqueting- 
Hall  was  close  on  the  other  side  of  the  wooden 
partition  against  which  she  stood :  her  excited 
imagination  felt  the  death-like  chill  of  it"  flowing 
over  her  already. 

She  pushed  back  the  sliding-door  a  few  inches 
— and  stopped  in  momentary  alarm.  When  the 
admiral  had  closed  it  in  her  presence  that  day,  she 
had  heard  no  noise.  When  old  Mazey  had  opened 
it  to  show  her  the  rooms  in  the  East  wing,  she 
had  heard  no  noise.  Now,  in  the  night  silence, 
she  noticed  for  the  first  time,  that  the  door  made 
a  sound — a  dull,  rushing  sound,  like  the  wind. 

She  roused  herself,  and  pushed  it  farther  back 
— pushed  it  half  way  into  the  hollow  chamber  in 
the  wall  constructed  to  receive  it.  She  advanced 
boldly  into  the  gap,  and  met  the  night-vie  w  of 
the  Banqueting-Hall,  face  to  face. 

The  moon  was  rounding  the  southern  side  of 
the  house.  Her  paling  beams  streamed  through 
the  nearer  windows,  and  lay  in  long  strips  of 
slanting  light  on  the  marble  pavement  of  the  Hall. 
The  black  shadows  of  the  pediments  between 
each  window,  alternating  with  the  strips  of  light, 
heightened  the  wan  glare  of  the  moonshine  on  the 
stone  floor.  Towards  its  lower  end,  the  Hall 
melted  mysteriously  into  darkness ;  the  ceiling 
was  lost  to  view;  the  yawning  fireplace,  the 
overhanging  mantelpiece,  the  long  row  of  battle- 
pictures  above,  were  all  swallowed  up  in  night. 
But  one  visible  object  was  discernible,  besides 
the  gleaming  windows  and  the  moon-striped  floor. 
Midway  in  the  last  and  farthest  of  the  strips  of 
light,  the  tripod  rose  erect  on  its  gaunt  black 
legs,  like  a  monster  called  to  life  by  the  moon — 
a  monster  rising  through  the  light,  and  melting 
invisibly  into  the  upper  shadows  of  the  Hall. 
Far  and  near,  all  sound  lay  dead,  drowned  in  the 
stagnant  cold.  The  soothing  hush  of  night  was 
awful  here.  The  deep  abysses  of  darkness  hid 
abysses  of  silence  more  immeasurable  still. 

She  stood  motionless  in  the  doorway,  with 
straining  eyes,  with  straining  ears.  She  looked 
for  some  moving  thing,  she  listened  for  some 
rising  sound— and  looked  and  listened  in  vain. 
A  quick  ceaseless  shivering  ran  through  her  from 
head  to  foot.  The  shivering  of  fear?  or  the 
shivering  of  cold  ?  The  bare  doubt  roused  her 
icsolute  will.  "  Now,"  she  thought,  advancing 
a  step  through  the  doorway — "  or  never !  I'll 
count  the  strips  of  moonlight  three  times  over — 
and  cross  the  Hall." 

"  One,  two,  tliiee,  four,  five.  One,  two,  three, 
four,  five.  One,  two,  three,  four,  five." 

As  the  final  number  passed  her  lips,  at  the 


third  time  of  counting,  she  crossed  the  Hall. 
Looking  for  nothing,  listening  for  nothing,  one 
hand  holding  the  candle,  the  other  mechanically 
grasping  the  folds  of  her  dress — she  sped  ghost- 
like down  the  length  of  the  ghostly  place.  She 
reached  the  door  of  the  first  of  the  eastern  rooms 
— opened  it— and  ran  in.  The  sudden  relief  of 
reaching  a  refuge,  the  sudden  entrance  into  a 
new  atmosphere,  overpowered  hev  for  the  mo- 
ment. She  had  just  time  to  put  the  candle 
safely  on  a  table,  before  she  dropped  giddy  and 
breathless  into  the  nearest  chair. 

Little  by  little,  she  felt  the  rest  quieting  her. 
In  a  few  minutes,  she  became  conscious  of  the 
triumph  of  having  won  her  way  to  the  east  rooms. 
In  a  few  minutes,  she  was  strong  enough  to  rise 
from  the  chair,  to  take  the  keys  from  her  pocket, 
and  to  look  round  her. 

The  first  objects  of  furniture  in  the  room  which 
attracted  her  attention,  were  an  old  bureau  of 
carved  oak,  and  a  heavy  buhl  table  with  a  cabinet 
attached.  She  tried  the  bureau  first :  it  looked 
the  likeliest  receptacle  for  papers  of  the  two. 
Three  of  the  keys  proved  to  be  of  a  size  to  enter 
the  lock — but  none  of  them  would  turn  it.  The 
bureau  was  unassailable.  She  left  it,  and  paused 
for  a  moment  to  trim  the  wick  of  the  caudle 
before  she  tried  "the  buhl  cabinet  next. 

At  the  moment  when  she  raised  her  hand  to 
the  candle,  she  heard  the  stillness  of  the  Banquet- 
ing-Hall  shudder  with  the  terror  of  a  sound— a 
sound,  faint  and  momentary,  like  the  distant 
rushing  of  the  wind. 

Had  the  slidiug-door  in  the  drawing-room 
moved  ? 

Which  way  had  it  moved  ?  Had  an  unknown 
hand  pushed  it  back  in  its  socket,  farther  than 
she  had  pushed  it — or  pulled  it  to  again,  and 
closed  it?  The  horror  of  being  shut  out  all 
night,  by  some  undiscoverable  agency,  from  the 
life  of  the  house,  was  stronger  in  her  than  the 
horror  of  looking  across  the  Banqueting-Hall. 
She  made  desperately  for  the  door  of  the  room. 

It  had  fallen  to  silently  after  her,  when  she 
had  come  in,  but  it  was  not  closed.  She  pulled 
it  open — and  looked. 

The  sight  that  met  her  eyes,  rooted  her  panic- 
stricken  to  the  spot. 

Close  to  the  first  of  the  row  of  windows,  count- 
ing from  the  drawing-room,  and  full  in  the  gleam 
of  it,  she  saw  a  solitary  figure.  It  stood  motion- 
less, rising  out  of  the  farthest  strip  of  moonlight 
on  the  floor.  As  she  looked,  it  suddenly  disap- 
peared. In  another  instant,  she  saw  it  again,  in 
the  second  strip  of  moonlight — lost  it  again — 
saw  it  in  the  third  strip — lost  it  once  more — and 
saw  it  in  the  fourth.  Moment  by  moment,  it 
advanced,  now  mysteriously  lost  in  the  shadow, 
now  suddenly  visible  again  in  the  light,  until  it 
reached  the  fifth  and  nearest  strip  of  moonlight. 
There  it  paused,  and  strayed  aside  slowly  to  the 
middle  of  the  Hall.  It  stopped  at  the  tripod,  and 
stood,  shivering  audibly  in  the  silence,  with  its 
hands  raised  over  the  dead  ashes,  in  the  action  of 
warming  them  at  a  fire.  It  turned  back  again, 
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moving  down  the  path  of  the  moonlight — stopped 
at  the  fifth  window — turned  once  more — and  came 
on  softly  through  the  shadow,  straight  to  the  place 
where  Magdalen  stood. 

Her  voice  was  dumb ;  her  will  was  helpless. 
Every  sense  in  her  but  the  seeing-sense,  was 
paralysed.  The  seeing-sense — held  fast  in  the 
fetters  of  its  own  terror— looked  unchangeably 
straightforward,  as  it  had  looked  from  the  first. 
There  she  stood  in  the  doorway,  full  in  the  path 
of  the  figure  advancing  on  her  through  the 
shadow,  nearer  and  nearer,  step  by  step. 

It  came  close. 

The  bonds  of  horror  that  held  her,  burst 
asunder  when  it  was  within  arm's  length.  She 
started  back.  The  light  of  the  candle  on  the 
table  fell  full  on  its  face,  and  showed  her — 
Admiral  Bartram. 

A  long  grey  dressing-gown  was  wrapped  round 
him.  His  head  was  uncovered ;  his  feet  were 
bare.  In  his  left  hand,  he  carried  his  little 
basket  of  keys.  He  passed  Magdalen  slowly; 
his  lips  whispering  without  intermission ;  his 
open  eyes  staring  straight  before  him,  with  the 
glassy  stare  of  death.  His  eyes  revealed  to  her 
the  terrifying  truth.  He  was  walking  in  his 
sleep. 

The  terror  of  seeing  him,  as  she  saw  him  now, 
was  not  the  terror  she  had  felt  when  her  eyes 
first  lighted  on  him — an  apparition  in  the  moon- 
light, a  spectre  in  the  ghostly  Hall.  Tliis  time, 
she  could  struggle  against  the  shock ;  she  could 
feel  the  depth  of  her  own  fear. 

He  passed  her,  and  stopped  in  the  middle  of 
the  room.  Magdalen  ventured  near  enough  to 
him  to  be  within  reach  of  his  voice,  as  he  mut- 
tered to  himself.  She  ventured  nearer  still,  and 
heard  the  name  of  her  dead  husband  fall  dis- 
tinctly from  the  sleep-walker's  lips. 

"Noel!"  he  said,  in  the  low,  monotonous  tones 
of  a  dreamer  talking  in  his  sleep.  "  My  good 
fellow,  Noel,  take  it  back  again !  It  worries  me 
day  and  night.  I  don't  know  where  it's  safe  ;  I 
don't  know  where  to  put  it.  Take  it  back,  Noel 
— take  it  back !" 

As  those  words  escaped  him,  he  walked  to  the 
buhl  cabinet.  He  sat  down  in  the  chair  placed 
before  it,  and  searched  in  the  basket  among  his 
keys.  Magdalen  softly  followed  him,  and  stood 
behind  his  chair,  waiting,  with  the  candle  in  her 
hand.  He  found  the  key,  and  unlocked  the  cabinet. 
Without  an  instant's  hesitation,  he  drew  out  a 

twer,  the  second  of  a  row.    The  one  thing  in 
drawer,  was  a  folded  letter.    He  removed 
it,  and  put  it  down  before  him  on  the  table. 
"  Take  it  back,  Noel!"  he  repeated,  mechanically; 
"take  it  back!" 

Magdalen  looked  over  his  shoulder,  and  read 
these  lines,  traced  in  her  husband's  hand- 
writing, at  the  top  of  the  letter: — To  be  kept 
in  your  own  possession,  and  to  be  opened  by  your- 
self only,  on  the  day  of  my  decease.  Noel  Van- 
stone.  She  saw  the  words  plainly,  with  the 
admiral's  name  and  the  admiral's  address  written 
under  them. 


The  Trust  within  reach  of  her  hand  !  The 
Trust  traced  to  its  hiding-place  at  last ! 

She  took  one  step  forward,  to  steal  round  his 
chair,  and  to  snatch  the  letter  from  the  table. 
At  the  instant  when  she  moved,  he  took  it  up 
once  more;  locked  the  cabinet;  and,  rising, 
turned  and  faced  her. 

In  the  impulse  of  the  moment  she  stretched 
out  her  hand  towards  the  hand  in  which  he  held 
the  letter.  The  yellow  candlelight  fell  full  on 
1dm.  The  awful  death-in-life  of  his  face— the 
mystery  of  the  sleeping  body  moving  in  uncon- 
scious obedience  to  the  dreaming  mind — daunted 
her.  Her  hand  trembled,  and  dropped  again  at 
her  side. 

He  dropped  the  key  of  the  cabinet  into  the 
basket ;  and  crossed  the  room  to  the  bureau,  with 
the  basket  in  one  hand,  and  the  letter  in  the 
other.  Magdalen  put  the  candle  back  on  the 
table,  and  watched  him.  As  he  had  opened  the 
cabinet,  so  he  now  opened  the  bureau.  Once 
more,  Magdalen  stretched  out  her  hand;  and 
once  more  she  recoiled  before  the  mystery  and 
the  terror  of  his  sleep.  He  put  the  letter  in  a 
drawer,  at  the  back  of  the  bureau,  and  closed  the 
heavy  oaken  lid  again.  "  Yes,"  he  said.  "  Safer 
there,  as  you  say,  Noel — safer  there."  So  he 
spoke.  So,  time  after  time,  the  words  that  be- 
trayed him,  revealed  the  dead  man,  living  and 
speaking  again  in  the  dream. 

Had  he  locked  the  bureau  ?  Magdalen  had  not 
heard  the  lock  turn.  As  he  slowly  moved  away, 
walking  back  once  more  towards  the  middle  of 
the  room,  she  tried  the  lid.  It  was  locked.  That 
discovery  made,  she  looked  to  see  what  he  was 
doing  next.  He  was  leaving  the  room  again, 
with  his  basket  of  keys  in  his  hand.  When  her 
first  glance  overtook  him,  he  was  crossing  the 
threshold  of  the  door. 

Some  inscrutable  fascination  possessed  her; 
some  mysterious  attraction  drew  her  after  him, 
hi  spite  of  herself.  She  took  up  the  candle,  and 
followed  him  mechanically,  as  if  she  too  were 
walking  in  her  sleep.  One  behind  the  other, 
in  slow  and  noiseless  progress,  they  crossed  the 
Banqueting-Hall.  One  behind  the  other,  they 
passed  through  the  drawing-room,  and  along  the 
corridor,  and  up  the  stairs.  She  followed  him  to 
his  own  door.  He  went  in,  and  shut  it  behind  him, 
softly.  She  stopped,  and  looked  towards  the 
truckle-bed.  It  was  pushed  aside  at  the  foot, 
some  little  distance  away  from  the  bedroom  door. 
Who  had  moved  it  ?  She  held  the  candle  close, 
and  looked  towards  the  pillow,  with  a  sudden 
curiosity  and  a  sudden  doubt. 

The  truckle-bed  was  empty. 

The  discovery  startled  her  for  the  moment, 
and  for  the  moment  only.  Plain  as  the  in- 
ferences were  to  be  drawn  from  it,  she  never 
drew  them.  Her  mind,  slowly  recovering  the 
exercise  of  its  faculties,  was  still  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  earlier  and  the  deeper  impressions 
produced  on  it.  Her  mind  followed  the  admiral 
into  his  room,  as  her  body  had  followed  him 
across  the  Bauqueting-Hall. 
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Had  lie  laid  down  again  in  his  bed  ?  Was  he 
still  asleep  ?  She  listened  at  the  door.  Not  a 
sound  was  audible  in  the  room.  She  tried  the 
door ;  and,  finding  it  not  locked,  softly  opened  it 
a  few  inches,  and  listened  again.  The  rise  and 
fall  of  his  low,  regular  breathing  instantly  caught 
her  ear.  He  was  still  asleep. 

She  went  into  the  room,  and,  shading  the 
candlelight  with  her  hand,  approached  the  bed- 
side to  look  at  him.  The  dream  was  past ;  the 
old  man's  sleep  was  deep  and  peaceful — his  lips 
•were  still;  his  quiet  hand  was  laid  over  the 
coverlid,  in  motionless  repose.  He  lay  with  his 
face  turned  towards  the  right-hand  side  of  the 
bed.  A  little  table  stood  there,  within  reach  of 
his  hand.  Four  objects  were  placed  on  it :  his 
candle ;  his  matches ;  his  customary  night-drink 
of  lemonade— and  his  basket  of  keys. 

The  idea  of  possessing  herself  of  his  keys  that 
night  (if  an  opportunity  offered  when  the  basket 
was  not  in  his  hand),  had  first  crossed  her  mind 
when  she  saw  him  go  into  his  room.  She  had 
lost  it  again,  for  the  moment,  in  the  surprise  of 
discovering  the  empty  truckle-bed.  She  now 
recovered  it,  the  instant  the  table  attracted  hex- 
attention.  It  was  useless  to  waste  time  in  trying 
to  choose  the  one  key  wanted  from  the  rest— the 
one  key  was  not  well  enough  known  to  her  to  be 
readily  identified.  She  took  all  the  keys  from 
the  table,  in  the  basket  as  they  lay,  and  noise- 
lessly closed  the  door  behind  her,  on  leaving  the 
room. 

The  truckle-bed,  as  she  passed  it,  obtruded 
itself  again  on  her  attention;  and  forced  her 
to  think  of  it.  After  a  moment's  consideration, 
she  moved  the  foot  of  the  bed  back  to  its  custo- 
mary position  across  the  door.  Whether  he  was 
in  the  house  or  out  of  it,  the  veteran  might 
return  to  his  deserted  post  at  any  moment.  If 
he  saw  the  bed  moved  from  its  usual  place,  he 
might  suspect  something  wrong— he  might  rouse 
his  master — and  the  loss  of  the  keys  might  be 
discovered.  As  she  descended  the  stairs,  the 
fear  of  a  sudden  meeting  with  old  Mazey  was  so 
vividly  present  to  her,  that  she  carried  the  little 
basket  close  at  her  side,  half  hidden  in  the  folds 
of  her  dress. 

Nothing  happened  on  the  stairs ;  nothing  hap- 
pened in  the  corridor — the  house  was  as  silent 
and  as  solitary  as  ever.  She  crossed  the  Bau- 
queting-Hall,  this  time,  without  hesitation ;  the 
events  of  the  night  had  hardened  her  mind  against 
all  imaginary  terrors.  "  Now  I  have  got  it !" 
she  whispered  to  herself,  in  an  irrepressible  out- 
burst of  exultation,  as  she  entered  the  first  of  the 
east  rooms,  and  put  her  candle  on  the  top  of  the 
old  bureau. 

Even  yet,  there  was  a  trial  in  store  for  her 
patience.  Some  minutes  elapsed,  minutes  that 
seemed  hours,  before  she  found  the  right  key, 
and  raised  the  lid  of  the  bureau.  At  last,  she 
drew  out  the  inner  drawer !  At  last,  she  had 
the  letter  in  her  hand ! 

It  had  been  sealed,  but  the  seal  was  broken. 
She  opened  it  on  the  spot,  to  make  sure  that 


she  had  actually  possessed  herself  of  the  Trust, 
before  leaving  the  room.  The  end  of  the  letter 
was  the  first  part  of  it  she  turned  to.  It  came 
to  its  conclusion  high  on  the  third  page,  and  it 
was  signed  by  Noel  Vanstone.  Below  the 
name,  these  lines  were  added  in  the  admiral's 
handwriting: — 

"  This  letter  was  received  by  me,  at  the  same 
time  with  the  will  of  my  friend,  Noel  Vanstone. 
In  the  event  of  my  death,  without  leaving  any 
other  directions  respecting  it,  I  beg  my  nephew 
and  my  executors  to  understand  that  I  con- 
sider the  requests  made  in  this  document  as 
absolutely  binding  on  me. 

"  ARTHUR,  EVERARD  BARTRAM." 

She  left  those  lines  unread.  She  just  noticed 
that  they  were  not  in  Noel  Vanstone's  hand- 
writing; and,  passing  them  over  instantly,  as 
immaterial  to  the  object  in  view,  turned  the 
leaves  of  the  letter,  and  transferred  her  attention 
to  the  opening  sentences  on  the  first  page. 

She  read  these  words  : — 

"Dear  Admiral  Bartram. — When  you  open  my 
Will  (in  which  you  are  named  my  sole  executor), 
you  will  find  that  I  have  bequeathed  the  whole 
residue  of  my  estate — after  payment  of  one  legacy 
of  five  thousand  pounds— to  yourself.  It  is 
the  purpose  of  my  letter  to  tell  you  privately 
what  the  object  is  for  which  I  have  left 
you  the  fortune  which  is  now  placed  in  your 
hands. 

"  I  beg  you  to  consider  this  large  legacy  as 
intended " 

She  had  proceeded  thus  far,  with  breathless 
curiosity  and  interest  —  when  her  attention 
suddenly  failed  her.  Something — she  was  too 
deeply  absorbed  to  know  what — had  got  between, 
her  and  the  letter.  Was  it  a  sound  in  the  Ban- 
queting-Hall  again  ?  She  looked  over  her 
shoulder  at  the  door  behind  her,  and  listened. 
Nothing  was  to  be  heard;  nothing  was  to  be 
seen.  She  returned  to  the  letter. 

The  writing  was  cramped  and  close.  In  her 
impatient  curiosity  to  read  more,  she  failed  to 
find  the  lost  place  again.  Her  eyes,  attracted  by 
a  blot,  lighted  on  a  sentence  lower  in  the  page 
than  the  sentence  at  which  she  had  left  off. 
The  first  three  words  she  saw  riveted  her  atten- 
tion anew— they  were  the  first  words  she  had 
met  with  in  the  letter  which  directly  referred 
to  George  Bartram.  In  the  sudden  excitement 
of  that  discovery,  she  read  the  rest  of  the  sen- 
tence eagerly,  before  she  made  any  second  attempt 
to  return  to  the  lost  place : — 

"  If  your  nephew  fails  to  comply  with  these 
conditions  —  that  is  to  say,  if  being  either  a 
bachelor  or  a  widower  at  the  time  of  my  decease, 
he  fails  to  marry  in  all  respects  as  I  have  here 
instructed  him  to  marry,  within  Six  calendar 
months  from  that  time — it  is  my  desire  that  he 
shall  not  receive " 

She  had  read  to  that  point,  to  that  last  word, 
and  no  farther— when  a  Hand  passed  suddenly 
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from  behind  her,  between  the  letter  and  her 
eye,  and  gripped  her  fast  by  the  wrist  in  an  in- 
stant. 

She  turned  with  a  shriek  of  terror ;  and  found 
herself  face  to  face  with  old  Mazey. 


AN  ACT  OF  MERCY. 

IN  TWO  PARTS. 
PART  1.   THE  NECESSITY  FOR  THE  ACT. 

SOME  time  since,  an  article  appeared  in  this 
periodical  in  which  an  attempt  was  made  to  give 
its  readers  some  idea  of  a  terrible  disaster  which 
befel  certain  men  whose  business  it  was  to  dig 
out  of  the  heart  of  the  earth,  the  fuel  which  we 
use  every  day  of  our  lives.*  It  is  now  proposed 
in  like  manner  to  put  before  the  reader  another 
case  a  little  analogous  to  that  just  spoken  of — 
another  instance  of  another  kind  of  mischance 
overtaking  a  large  company  of  our  fellow-men 
and  women  who  were  engaged  in  providing  us 
with  what  is  almost  as  necessary  to  us  as  the 
coals  we  burn  or  the  food  we  eat.  If  the  present 
disaster  be  less  horrible  than  that  which  befel  the 
Hartley  colliers,  and  so  has  less  claim  on  certain 
of  our  emotions,  it  must  be  remembered,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  it  is  much  more  widely  diffused. 
If  the  wretchedness  of  the  sufferers  in  Lancashire 
be  less  in  degree  than  that  of  the  sufferers  in 
Northumberland,  it  makes  up  for  this  in  being 
infinitely  greater  in  amount. 

The  Lancashire  distress — the  distress  in  the 
cotton  districts — the  cotton  famine — the  starv- 
ing operatives— these  and  the  like  terms  are  so 
continually  before  people's  eyes  just  now,  that 
one  is  almost  inclined  to  be  fearful  in  writing  on 
the  subjects  which  are  usually  discussed  under 
these  heads,  lest  the  reader  should  turn  away 
from  any  fresh  attempt  to  illustrate  the  painful 
theme,  convinced  that  he  knows  enough  about 
it  already,  and  that  there  can  be  no  new  thing 
to  be  said,  but  only  a  continual  reiteration 
of  what  lias  been  before  stated  over  and  over 
again.  But  the  reader  is  entreated  to  listen  yet 
once  more,  while  an  attempt  is  made,  by  one 
who  was  eye-witness  of  what  he  describes,  to 
tell  a  plain  tale  about  a  great  trouble  patiently 
endured,  and  a  great  Act  of  Mercy,  done  without 
grudging. 

Is  it  possible  by  mere  words  to  convey  to 
those  who  have  never  seen  any  abjectly  poor 
place,  an  idea  of  the  utter  bareness,  and  ugli- 
ness, and  horror,  of  a  room  in  one  of  the  by- 
ways of  Manchester — a  room  from  which,  by 
degrees  every  article  has  been  removed  except  a 
small,  dirty,  rickety  table  of  blackened  deal, 
and  a  receptacle  in  a  corner  for  holding  one  or 
two  cracked  plates  and  teacups  ?  A  chair  with 
the  bottom  out  can  hardly  be  called  a  piece  of 
furniture,  nor  a  strap  nailed'against  the  wall,  with 
one  black-handled  knife  and  one  black-handled 
fork  stuck  into  it.  A  heap  of  shavings — by  no 
means  a  large  one — in  a  corner,  is  as  little 
worthy  of  the  name  of  a  bed,  as  the  bottomless 
framework  of  wood  and  rushes  near  it,  is  to  be 

*  See  volume  vi.,  page  492. 


called  a  chair.  A  boy,  about  eight  years  old, 
with  bare  feet,  stands  awkwardly  by  the  table. 
His  face  would  be  white  as  a  sheet,  if  it  were 
not  black  with  dirt.  He  is  occupied  in  despe- 
rately cramming  a  pewter  spoon  into  his  mouth. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  spoon,  but  he  sucks  it, 
almost  gnaws  _it,  as  if  the  next  best  thing  to 
having  something  to  cat  was  to  come  in  contact 
with  an  object  which  had  been  used  in  con- 
nexion with  eating  in  more  prosperous  days.  A 
very  little  child,  whose  white  face  is  even 
dirtier  than  that  of  the  boy  with  the  spoon,  and 
whose  poor  little  arms  and  legs  are  blacker  than 
its  face,  is  sitting  on  the  bare  floor,  in  the  very 
middle  of  the  room,  with  an  oblong  black  object 
in  each  hand,  which  at  first  it  is  difficult  to 
make  anything  of.  On  very  close  inspection, 
however,  these  objects  turn  out  to  be  playing- 
cards.  This  miserable  little  skinny  creature, 
half  naked,  pale,  and  dirty,  is  said,  by  its  mother, 
a  slatternly  woman  herself,  to  be  almost  as  fond 
of  cinders  as  bread.  It  is  a  frightfully  wide- 
awake and  thin  infant,  and  sitting  there  on  the 
floor,  with  a  playing-card  in  each  hand,  looks 
like  a  precocious  gamester  involved  in  pre- 
mature ruin  by  a  passion  for  play. 

I  don't  know  that  the  grim  horror  of  this, 
could,  by  any  means,  have  been  exceeded. 
Everything  in  that  room  was  of  a  blackish- 
grey  tint — and  the  blackest  grey  of  all  was  the 
flesh-colour  of  that  poor  little  cinder-wallowing 
gamester.  It  was  a  thing  to  laugh  at,  and  to 
cry  over,  at  once — a  thing  to  see — and  to  com- 
memorate. A  thing  never  to  be  forgotten,  never, 
by  rights,  to  lose  its  influence  in  making  one 
grateful  and  contented.  Remember,  there  was 
no  bed  nor  bedding  in  the  room — the  heap  of 
sliavings  did  duty  for  both,  and  a  few  thin 
miserable  rags  were  the  only  representatives  of 
quilt,  blankets,  and  sheet. 

I  am  not  in  the  least  prepared  to  say 
that  this  is  what  is  called  a  very  "  deserving 
case."  I  do  not  at  this  moment  remember 
what  the  husband  of  the  slatternly  woman  was, 
though  I  think  he  was  a  weaver,  out  of  employ- 
ment. I  dare  say  he  had  been  improvident ;  (I 
dare  say  you  have  been  so,  Reader;  I  dare 
say  you  have  been  so,  Writer).  I  am  pretty 
sure  the  woman  was  a  slattern,  and  I  am 
quite  sure  that  she  made  no  attempt  to  rally 
against  her  trouble,  and  to  try  to  keep  her  room 
and  her  children  clean.  Still  I  hold  that  such  a 
state  of  things  as  this,  is  deserving  of  comme- 
moration, and  of  early  attention.  I  know  of  no 
animal  set  so  little  store  by,  so  lightly  valued, 
so  ill  kept,  as  the  human  animals  here  described. 
They  may  be  counted  by  hundreds  in  these  manu- 
facturing districts  just  now. 

And  yet  of  cases  such  as  this,  one  is  fold — 
and  perhaps  with  justice — that  they  arc  not 
the  fairest  specimens  of  the  distress  actually 
resulting  from  the  mill-stoppages  in  Lanca- 
shire. Such  extreme  cases  exist  at  all  times, 
and  under  all  circumstances,  and  are  rarely, 
if  ever,  found  unconnected  with  improvidence 
and  mismanagement.  Let  us  turn  our  atten- 
tion, then,  in  another  direction. 
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Here  is  a  poor  fellow  who  used  to  be  em- 
ployed in  a  mill,  but  who  has  been  fifteen. or 
sixteen  months  with  his  occupation  gone.  He 
has  depending  on  him,  an  old  mother,  and  a  half- 
witted brother :  the  last,  subject  to  fits  of 
violent  madness  at  times. 

I  went  to  see  this  excellent  fellow — the  sane 
brother  I  mean.  He  was  in  first-rate  spirits — 
in  far  better  spirits  than  some  of  my  wealthy  ac- 
quaintances— out  such  a  ruinous  state  of  things 
I  have  seldom  come  in  contact  with.  The  room 
into  which  we  went  from  the  street,  had  a 
counter  stretching  half  way  across  it,  a  bare 
counter,  with  not  even  a  beggarly  account  of 
empty  boxes  behind  it.  There  was  nothing  to 
sell,  but  about  the  room  hung  several  birdcages, 
and  three  or  four  of  them  were  tenanted.  The 
owner  of  this  wretched  attempt  at  a  shop  was 
sitting  within  the  useless  counter  by  a  bit  of 
fire,  and,  standing  in  a  purposeless  way  in  the 
middle  of  the  apartment,  was  the  half-witted 
brother.  He  was  a  wild  strong-looking  fellow, 
with  a  dangerous  stare  in  his  eye.  He  stood 
with  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  and  wore  a  swallow- 
tailed  dress-coat  of  great  age,  which  I  suppose 
some  one  had  given  him.  I  must  confess  that 
he  did  not  appear  to  me  to  be  best  pleased  with 
our  intrusion,  and  it  would  not  in  the  least  have 
surprised  me  if  he  had  sprang  over  the  counter 
and  inflicted  serious  damage  upon  myself  or 
the  friends  who  had  introduced  me.  The  half- 
witted man  began  soon  after  we  entered  to 
comb  his  hair  with  a  pin,  and  continued  so 
to  occupy  himself  with  little  intermission  during 
our  stay. 

The  sane  brother  of  this  poor  fellow  was  per- 
fectly free  and  communicative,  so  I  got  into 
conversation  with  him  easily  enough.  1  may  as 
well  mention  at  once,  that  the  people  belong- 
ing to  these  manufacturing  districts  are  wholly 
destitute  of  the  snob  element,  and  are  not  in 
the  least  impressed  by  your  condescension  in 
paying  them  a  visit.  But,  as  I  did  not  call 
those  people  into  whose  houses  I  begged  per- 
mission to  enter,  "  my  clear  friends,"  or  treat 
them  like  very  little  children,  or  in  any  way 
try  to  patronise  them  or  exalt  my  highly  im- 
portant self,  I  was  hospitably  received. 

What  a  story  that  was  of  the  two  brothers ! 
The  sarfe  one— who  will,  by  some  practical 
people,  be  set  down  as  any  tiling  but  sane,  for 
his  pains — would  not  part  with  poor  Mad  Tom, 
even  in  spite  of  his  violent  fits,  in  spite  of 
the  inconvenience  he  must  have  caused,  in  spite 
of  the  temptation'  of  getting  rid  of  his  keep 
through  the  help  of  an  asylum.  What  devo- 
tion this  was !  What  love  !  Mad  Tom  could 
be  of  no  sort  of  use.  Par  from  it.  He  had 
once,  indeed,  been  sent  out  to  sell  a  few  penny 
periodicals  for  his  brother,  but  this  had  not 
turned  out  a  profitable  transaction,  as  the 
poor  fellow  (being  mad,  remember)  gave  away 
all  the  money  he  got,  before  he  came  home 
again. 

This  selling  of  penny  papers  was  one  of  the 
schemes  in  which  the  poor  unemployed  elder 
brother  had  engaged,  with  a  view  of  keeping  a 


house  over  his  head  and  a  spark  of  fire  going  in 
the  grate.  Besides  this,  he  had  invested  the 
little  he  had  been  able  to  save  in  better  days,  in 
the  purchase  of  some  odds  and  ends  of  furniture 
and  other  matters,  with  the  idea  of  selling  them 
again  at  a  trifling  profit.  That  empty  counter 
already  spoken  of,  had  been  such  a  purchase,  and 
had  been  picked  up  a  bargain.  If  a  business 
could  only  have  been  bought  with  that  counter ! 
But  the  setting  up  of  counters  is  one  thing,  and 
the  transaction  of  business  across  the  same  is 
quite  another.  An  enormous  pair  of  iron  scales, 
with  a  beam  about  five  feet  in  length,  was  another 
trifle  which  our  poor  amateur  broker  had  picked 
up  cheap,  and  for  which  he  told  us,  in  the 
j  oiliest  way  imaginable,  he  was  open  to  an 
offer,  at  a  very  moderate  profit. 

Sometimes,  and  while  these  particulars  were 
coming  out,  our  conversation  would  turn  on  the 
eccentricities  of  poor  Mad  Tom,  and  to  all  such 
matters  he  would  himself  listen,  standing  behind 
the  counter  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  or 
working  away  with  his-pin,  and  looking  as  if  the 
case  under  discussion  was  that  of  some  unfor- 
tunate individual  living,  we  will  say,  in  the 
heart  of  Poland,  so  little  did  it  appear  to  have 
to  do  with  him.  He  did  not  even  rally  to  a  sense 
of  his  connexion  with  the  matter  in  hand,  when 
his  brother,  in  reply  to  our  expressions  of  sur- 
prise at  the  number  of  birdcages  about  the 
room,  informed  us  that  they  were  this  poor 
feather-brained  fellow's  own  handiwork,  and 
that  his  brain  attacks — which  had  been  attribu- 
table to  his  having  been  crossed  in  love  many 
years  ago — had  been  materially  alleviated,  since 
he  had  taken  to  making  these  very  birdcages. 
What  a  cure  for  the  heartache  !  What  an  in- 
conceivable mixture  of  tragedy  and  comedy. 
Love,  madness,  and — birdcages, 

I  sometimes  set  down  such  things  as  these 
with  fear  and  trembling,  lest  those  who  have  not 
observed  this  grotesque  element  in  all  human 
misery  should  think  the  mere  mention  of  such 
matters  an  unfeeling  thing.  Any  one  disposed 
to  think  thus  will  be  of  a  different  opinion  after 
a  little  reflection.  There  was  scarcely  any  case 
of  distress  with  which  I  came  in  contact  in  the 
cotton  district,  or  with  which  I  have  at  other 
times  and  in  other  places  been  mixed  up, 
in  which  there  were  not  these  quasi-comic  ele- 
ments. No  one  will  feel  the  less  for  these  suf- 
fering people,  but  rather  the  more,  because  this 
poor  fellow  got  relief  in  his  love-madness  through 
the  agency  of  so  anomalous  a  remedy  as  the 
making  of  birdcages. 

And  this  case — so  little  prone  are  the  people 
to  call  attention  to  their  need — might  have  re- 
mained unknown  to  this  day,  and  the  daily  in- 
creasing want  of  this  little  household  remained 
unalleviated,  but  for  an  accident.  The  poor 
mad  brother— probably  with  a  view  of  setting 
matters  right  and  making  the  fortune  of  the 
establishment — called  upon  one  of  those  gen- 
tlemen who  arc  on  the  look-out  for  such  in- 
stances of  suffering,  and,  bringing  with  him  a 
bucket  without  a  bottom  to  it,  asked  him  very 
gravely  whether  he  knew  of  any  one  who  would 
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be  likely  to  make  him  an  offer  for  that  precious 
article  ? 

They  are  wonderful,  these  Lancashire  people. 
They  are  no  beggars.  I  almost  think  that  if  we 
were  so  wicked  as  to  leave  them  to  starve,  they 
would  just  do  so,  without  a  word.  There  is 
no  truckling  and  cringing  on  the  one  hand, 
there  is  no  insolence  or  coldness  on  the  other. 
They  are  independent.  Their  self-respect  is 
not  injured  by  the  relief  they  receive ;  yet 
for  that  relief  they  are  most  obviously  and 
undisguisedly  grateful.  If  a  college  of  wise 
men,  wise  in  manners,  arbitrators  in  matters  of 
taste,  had  assembled  in  committee  to  decide 
how  a  community  should  bear  itself  under  such 
circumstances  as  these  which  now  affect  this 
cotton  community,  they  could  never  have  hit 
out  anything  half  so  complete,  and  so  deli- 
cately fine,  as  these  people  have  hit  out  uncon- 
sciously with  their  own  unaided  but  unerring 
instinct. 

As  long  as  hope  and  energy  are  left  to  these 
suffering  people  the  case  is  not  at  its  worst, 
and  these  seem  rarely  or  never  to  have  deserted 
the  workmen  whom  trouble  has  thus  overtaken 
for  the  first  time.     It  is  widely  different  with 
the  habitual  pauper :  the  man  long  accustomed 
to  penury  and  dependence.     This  last  makes  no 
attempt  to  face  his  antagonist,  Want.     He  has 
ceased  to  strive  against  misfortune.     He  has 
lost  pride,  self-respect,  every  sustaining  quality. 
I  went  down  into  a  certain  cellar  at  Blackburn, 
where  a  wretched  itinerant  glazier,  out  of  work, 
was  sitting,  trying  to  do  something  with  a  grate 
full  of  cinders  and  ashes,  with  one  very  dull  red 
spark  in  the  middle  of  it — and  anything  like  the 
misery  of  that  scene  I  never  beheld.     The  door 
of  the  room,  which  opened   straight   into  the 
area,  was  close  to  the  head  of  a  gaunt  wooden 
bedstead,  which  was  black  with  age,  and  smoke, 
and  dirt.     The  man's  wife  was  lying  ill  in  the 
bed — if  that  can  be  called  a  bed,  which  was  only 
a  piece  of  sacking  stretched  across  a  wooden 
framework,  with  a  few  miserable  rags  over  it. 
I  could  not  see  the  woman  where  she  lay,  but  I 
could  hear  her  groaning,  and  complaining  of  her 
sufferings  in  a  dull  monotonous  way,  and  in  a 
wretched  peevish  voice.     I  believe  there  were 
seven  occupants  of  that  bed  at  night.     There 
were  so  many  that  the  man,  as  he  sat  poking 
and  fidgeting  at  the  ashes,  said  there  was  no 
room  for  him,  and  he  could  get  no  sleep.     Some 
of  the  children,  pale,  dirty,  and  squalid,  stood 
about  the  room.     There  was  nowhere  to    sit 
down.     The  floor  was  of  stone,  and  the  two 
chairs  were  entirely  without  seats.     They  were 
bare  frames   of  wood,  with   tattered  ends  of 
rushes  sticking  out  where  the  seats  had  been. 
This  miserable  man  at  the  head — what  a  head- 
ship ! — of   this   family  was   an  instance   of  a 
poor,  lost,  despairing  creature.     He  had  little 
to  say.     That  dull  incessant  complaining  of  the 
suffering  woman  on  the  bed,  may  have  jarred 
upon  him  and  added  a  drop  more  to  his  cup  of 
misery — or  it  may  not.     He  went  on  fidgeting 
with  his  finger,  or  with  a  bit  of  stick,  at  that 
hopeless  mass  of  grey,  calcined,  powdery  cin- 


ders, and  his  seat  was  the  edge  of  one  of  those 
iwo  bottomless  chairs.  The  grate  and  the 
hearth  were  covered  and  choked  up  with  cin- 
ders. No  attempt  had  been  made  to  remove 
ihem.  In  fact,  it  was  a  case  of  entire  giving 
up.  The  man  had  gone  about  the  neighbour- 
hood mending  broken  panes  of  glass.  He  had 
tiad  an  accident,  and,  falling  from  a  scaffolding, 
had  broken  two  or  three  of  his  ribs  on  the  left 
side,  over  the  heart,  and  since  that  happened 
had  been  unfitted  for  any  hard  work — quite  un- 
able to  lift  any  heavy  weight,  for  instance.  It 
is  not  at  all  improbable  that  even  this  poor 
wretch  had  suffered  by  the  cotton  stoppage. 
No  doubt  the  poor  among  whom  his  trade  lay 
chiefly,  would  rather  now  stuff  a  few  rags  into 
the  gap  caused  by  a  broken  window,  or  paste 
the  orifice  over  with  paper,  than  employ  the 
glazier.  Thus  men  of  all  sorts  of  trades  suffer 
by  such  a  disaster  as  this  in  Lancashire,  which 
seems  at  first  sight  to  affect  one  class  only. 
Of  all  the  poor  places  I  went  into  at  Man- 
chester, Blackburn,  and  Rochdale,  that  poor 
glazier's  cellar  has  left  the  dreariest  impres- 
sion on  my  mind. 

In  close  juxta-position  with  this,  let  me  put  a 
cellar  or  kitchen  of  a  more  hopeful  and  encou- 
raging kind.  It  was  tenanted  by  two  women. 
It  was  as  ill  off  for  furniture  as  it  well  could 
be.  The  floor  was  of  stone,  but  very  clean. 
Here,  too,  was  one  of  those  frigid  wooden 
bare  bedsteads,  but  it  looked  clean,  and  the 
straw  or  shavings  which  stood  in  place  of  the 
mattress  were  decently  covered  up.  What 
there  was  in  the  room  was  placed  in  an  orderly 
and  symmetrical  fashion ;  and  an  old  chest, 
and  an  object  which  stands  out  in  my  me- 
mory as  a  bandbox,  were  both  covered  neatly 
at  the  top  with  handkerchiefs,  or  some  other 
kind  of  clean  cloths,  so  as  to  give  them  a  sort 
of  extravagant  air  of  ottomans.  Whether  this 
was  the  work  of  the  woman  I  saw  in  the  room, 
or  of  her  fellow-tenant,  I  know  not ;  but  the 
appearance  and  behaviour  of  the  woman  whom 
I  found  here  was  quite  consistent  with  such 
modest  heroism.  She  had  had  a  son,  poor  creature, 
who  had  worked  for  her,  but  now  they  had 
been  obliged  to  break  up  their  little  establish- 
ment and  separate.  As  the  poor  woman  spoke 
of  her  boy,  her  strength  gave  way,  and  the 
tears  came  up  into  her  eyes :  standing  there, 
as  some  very  bitter  tears  will  do,  without  over- 
flowing. 

Little  things  these,  no  doubt.  An  old  band- 
box set  against  a  wall,  with  a  clean  handker- 
chief, or  duster,  mayhap,  stretched  neatly  over 
it,  is  not  much  to  some  people.  But,  indeed, 
such  little  things  make  all  the  difference;  and 
by  them,  one  may  tell  to  which  of  two  great 
classes  people  belong,  and  whether  they  are  to 
be  ranked  among  those  who  do  all  they  can 
under  all  circumstances,  and  try  to  make  the 
best  of  everything,  or  sink  prostrate  under  the 
first  stroke  of  misfortune  without  making  a 
single  effort,  worthy  of  the  name,  to  save  them- 
selves. These  two  cellars  were  each  eloquent 
in  their  different  ways. 
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Many  are  the  households  which  have  been  thus 
broken"  up  during  the  last  twelve  months.  The 
empty  and  closed  houses  one  sees  in  walking 
about  the  streets,  bear  testimony  to  the  fact,  and 
show  how  these  poor  people  have  been  driven 
from  their  own  little  houses  to  single  rooms,  and 
sometimes,  very  likely,  even  to  a  corner  of  a 
room  at  sixpence  or  ninepence  a  week.  At 
all  times  I  suspect  that  the  money  spent  on 
lodgings  is  the  most  grudged  by  the  poor.  I 
went  into  a  small  room  at  Manchester,  about 
twelve  or  thirteen  feet  square,  in  which  two 
married  couples  and  a  young  man,  a  lodger,  all 
lay  at  night.  I  have  heard,  even  in  prosperous 
times,  of  a  family  earning  fifty  shillings  a  week 
among  them,  spending  only  one  shilling  weekly 
for  rent. 

In  one  home  into  which  I  went,  a  group  con- 
sisting of  several  people  was  ranged  in  a  ring 
round  the  fire.  This  ring  extended  on  one  side 
to  a  bed  placed  against  the  wall — the  occupant 
of  the  bed  was  a  dead  man.  His  hands  held  a 
book  open,  and  the  grave-clothes  with  which  the 
body  was  decked  out  in  ghastly  fashion,  were 
ornamented  profusely  with  artificial  flowers  cut 
out  of  paper.  (There  are  itinerant  purveyors  of 
these  same  flowers,  by-the-by,  who  go  round  on 
the  look-out  for  a  chance,  and  manage  to  make 
a  living  by  selling  them.)  To  see  the  dead  man 
thus,  as  one  may  say,  making  one  of  the  com- 
pany, was  very  horrible ;  and,  coming  upon  this 
thing  suddenly  and  unexpectedly,  it  was  long 
before  the  unpleasant  impression  of  the  scene 
could  be  got  rid  of.  In  another  house,  not  far 
from  this,  was  another  couch,  which,  though  it 
was  nearly  noon,  was  yet  occupied.  This  time, 
however,  it  was  a  living  tenant  who  lay  stretched 
upon  the  bed.  Not  dead — but  how  near  to 
death !  An  old  woman  two  years  short  of  a 
hundred.  In  the  room  with  her,  was  a  baby 
born  three  weeks  before.  I  sat  down  between 
these  two,  determined  to  rest  awhile  in  quar- 
ters such  as  I  was  not  likely  to  find  again. 
What  a  map  of  wrinkles  was  the  poor  old 
thing's  face!  How  dry  and  shrivelled.  How 
pink  and  moist  the  skin  of  the  newly-born 
infant,  the  old  woman's  great-grandchild.  And 
the  old  creature  had  been  like  that  once,  and 
had  lain  kicking  and  gasping  in  her  mother's 
arms.  Which  was  the  weaker,  which  the  more 
hapless  of  these  two  ? 

Ninety-eight !  Why  when  that  old  woman 
was  born  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  was  painting 
ladies  with  powder  on  their  heads ;  Dr.  Johnson 
was  perambulating  Elect-street  without  the 
least  tear  of  being  garotted,  and  it  took,  Heaven 
knows  how  many  days,  to  get  from  London 
to  Blackburn.  When  the  French  Revolution 
took  place,  the  same  old  lady  was  a  well-grown 
damsel  of  three  or  four  and  twenty ;  and  as  to 
the  battle  of  Waterloo,  she  was  turned  of  mid- 
dle-age when  that  comparatively  recent  event 
came  off.  Yet  this  old  woman  could  hear  what 
one  said,  and  could  give  you  a  pleasant  answer 
to  your  remarks.  Ready  enough  she  was  to 
talk,  and,  as  to  the  present  crisis  of  distress  in 
her  own  neighbourhood,  she  knew  all  about  that, 


and  said,  twisting  her  poor  old  features  about 
into  a  crying  face,  that  m  all  her  recollection — 
a  pretty  long  experience — "  she  had  never  known 
the  like  of  it." 

An  old  fellow  some  twenty  years  this  good 
old  lady's  junior,  was  hobbling  along  the  streets 
of  Rochdale.  "  Did  you  get  the  blanket  I  sent 
you  last  night  ?"  askea  the  gentleman  with  whom 
I  was  going  the  rounds  ;  "and  did  it  serve  to 
keep  you  warm  ?" — "  Oh  yes,  sir,"  the  old  fel- 
low squeaked,  "  and  I  have  found  the  way  to 
get  all  the  warmth  out  of  it — I  put  it  next  me, 
sir — that's  the  way — I  put  it  next  me."  Here 
is  a  hint  to  those  whom  it  may  concern.  Ex- 
cept, by-the-by,  for  his  valuable  suggestion  as 
to  the  best  mode  of  extracting  all  the  warmth 
from  the  blanket,  I  do  not  know  that  this  old 
gentleman  has  any  right  to  figure  in  these 
pages,  as  he  certainly  can  in  no  way  be  iden- 
tified with  the  classes  suffering  from  the  cotton 
failure.  This  old  gentleman  was  Bill  Jones ;  and 
thirty  years  ago  notices  would  appear  in  public- 
house  windows  bearing  reference  to  this  very 
hero  of  the  blanket,  and  stating  that  on  such 
a  day  Bill  Jones  would  "worry  rats"  for  the 
delectation  of  such  members  of  the  commu- 
nity as  had  a  taste  for  that  particular  sport. 
The  rat  used  to  be  tied  by  the  tail  to  the  middle 
of  a  table,  and  Bill  Jones,  deprived  temporarily 
of  the  use  of  his  hands,  was  expected  4o  catch 
the  wretched  animal  and  worry  it — with  his 
teeth. 

We  have  got  a  little  into  the  outskirts  of  our 
subject  lately.  Such  queer  things  as  these  last 
noted,  turn  up  by  the  way,  however,  as  one 
goes  along  with  a  purpose  in  view,  and  it  is 
perhaps  excusable  to  commemorate  them,  in 
passing. 

There  is  no  lack  of  cases  more  directly  con- 
nected with  the  cotton  failure.  When  the  towns 
where  that  failure  was  felt  were  first  divided 
into  districts,  in  order  that  each  section  might 
be  visited,  and  the  wants  of  the  inhabitants 
completely  examined  into,  such  scenes  of  misery 
were  disclosed  that  both  visitor  and  visited 
would  be  unable  to  abstain  from  tears.  A  mo- 
ther, a  son,  and  two  daughters,  would  be  found 
living  upon  three  shillings  a  week.  A  family  of 
six  persons,  who  used  to  make  among  them 
five-and-twenty  shillings  a  week,  is  now  reduced 
to  seven  shillings.  I  saw  a  man  who  had  been 
fifteen  months  out  of  work,  and  who  received 
for  himself,  his  wife,  and  his  child,  five  shillings 
and  threepence  a  week.  There  are  people 
living  in  these  towns  on  less  than  one  shilling  a 
week  for  everything.  How  are  these  things 
done  ?  What  sort  of  an  existence  is  that 
which  is  kept  up  at  so  low  a  rate  of  expen- 
diture ? 

As  to  the  cases  of  death  from  want,  it  is  very 
difficult  to  find  out  with  certainty  whether  any 
such  have  actually  occurred.  Death  hastened 
by  want,  death  from  disease  the  progress  of 
which  lias  been  accelerated  by  want,  there  has 
been  unquestionably.  One  man,  I  heard  on 
good  authority,  did  die  at  Manchester  of  sheer 
want.  The  woman  who  shared  his  room,  and, 
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indeed,  lived  with  him,  was  reduced  by  want  to 
leave  him  and  go  away  to  the  workhouse.  The 
man  was  left  alone  and  died.  My  informant 
was  a  gentleman  holding  office  in  the  workhouse 
itself.  Bearing  in  mind  such  a  statement  as 
this,  it  must  be  owned,  too,  that  some  of  the 
announcements  of  sudden  deaths  which  one  reads 
in  the  local  newspapers  have  an  ominous  look, 
and  read  rather  awkwardly.  In  a  copy  of  one  of 
these  prints,  these  two  paragraphs  follow  each 
other  -. — "  SUDDEH  DEATH  IN  PENN-STB.EET. — 
Yesterday  afternoon  an  inquest  was  held  at  the 
White  Lion  Inn,  Yorkshire-street,  on  Mary 
Greenwood,  a  widow,  aged  69  years,  of  15, 
Blossom-place,  Penn-street,  who  was  found 
dead  in  bed  at  eight  o'clock  on  Thursday  morn- 
ing."— "  SUDDEN  DEATH  AT  HAMER-BOTTOMS. 
— To-day  an  inquest  will  be  held  at  the  High 
Sheriff  Inn,  Hamer-bottoms,  on  the  body  of 
James  Buckley,  aged  54  years,  woollen  weaver, 
who  died  suddenly  at  six  A.M.  on  the  19th 
instant.  Deceased  has  been  subject  to  asthma, 
but  no  medical  man  attended  him."  Here  is  a 
case,  at  any  rate,  of  "  DEATH  FROM  WANT. — 
An  inquest  was  held  at  the  Coroner's  Court 
yesterday  by  Mr.  Herford,  on  the  body  of  an 
old  woman  named  Martha  Boardman,  68  years 
of  age,  late  of  Bury-street,  Store-street  (Man- 
chester). On  Tuesday  morning  the  deceased 
fell  off  ttie  sofa  between  three  and  four  o'clock. 
Her  husband  put  her  on  the  sofa,  and  left  her, 
as  he  thought,  asleep.  He  returned  about  nine 
o'clock,  and  as  she  did  not  speak,  he  thought 
she  was  dead.  A  relieving  officer  came  in,  and 
said  she  was  dead.  The  couple  were  living  in 
great  want,  and  her  husband  attributed  her 
death  to  this  cause.  One  of  the  witnesses  said 
that  the  deceased  and  her  husband  had  had 
neither  fire  nor  food  for  three  weeks,  except 
what  the  neighbours  gave  them.  Mr.  Roberts, 
of  the  Infirmary,  was  of  opinion  that  death  had 
been  caused  by  cold  and  want  of  food.  Verdict 
— 'Died  from  disease  of  the  kidneys,  aggravated 
by  cold  and  want.'  " 

There  are  many  hopeful  considerations  con- 
nected with  this  distress  in  the  cotton  districts 
'which  we  shall  do  well  to  bear  in  mind.  Good 
has  already  come  out  of  the  evil,  and  more  good 
will  come  yet.  What  a  wonderful  thing  it  is 
that  at  no  single  moment  of  this  trouble,  in  no 
one  locality  where  it  has  prevailed,  has  there 
been  any  riot  among  the  people,  nor  even  any 
amount  of  grumbling  and  discontent !  I  do  not 
seek  to  prove  too  much,  or  to  assert  that  the 
Lancashire  people  are  immaculate.  There  are 
the  usual  number  of  black  sheep  among  them  ; 
or,  I  should  hardly  have  said,  perhaps,  the  usual 
number,  but  there  are  some.  The  proprietors  of 
certain  mills  which  are  still  working,  have  had 
to  complain  that  certain  of  their  hands  have 
deserted  the  works  because  they  could  get  a 
trifle  more  out  of  the  Relief  Committee  and 
the  various  charitable  institutions,  than  they 
were  earning  with  reduced  wages  at  the  mill. 
But  these  cases  are  very  few,  and  are  the 
inevitable  defects  in  all  human  attempts  at 
organisation.  These  are  piping  times,  of  course, 


for  the  regular  shameless  beggar,  who,  de- 
pending at  all  times  on  chanty,  now  has  a 
double  pull  on  the  parish  and  on  the  Relief 
Committee  as  well.  Such  defects  cannot  but 
exist  in  any  system,  and  it  is  delightful  to  think 
that  in  this  present  case  the  good  predomi- 
nates enormously  over  the  evil.  I  heard  of 
a  good  fellow  who,  receiving  two  shillings  a 
week  less  than  the  allowance  given  by  the 
Relief  Fund,  said,  "Never  mind,  I'll  stick  to 
it  as  long  as  it  goes  on,"  and  worked  his  three 
or  four  days  a  week  at  the  reduced  \vages, 
manfully. 

As  to  the  good  things  done  by  the  poor  people 
among  themselves,  we  hear,  no  doubt,  but  of  a 
few  of  them.  At  Rochdale  there  are  two  kinds 
of  mills — cotton  mills  and  woollen  mills.  Of 
course  these  last  are  working  as  usual,  and 
among  the  hands  there  are  regular  weekly  con- 
tributions for  the  benefit  of  their  less  fortunate 
fellow-labourers.  The  pennies  given  by  those 
mill-girls  are,  no  doubt,  contributed  at  some 
sacrifice.  I  was  told  that  in  Rochdale  alone  as 
much  as  five  hundred  pounds  has  been  con- 
tributed in  this  way  since  the  commencement  of 
the  distress. 

Is  it  not  surprising,  again,  that  throughout 
the  whole  of  this  time  the  people  have  behaved 
with  such  remarkable  quietness  and  order  ? 
Nay,  once  at  Blackburn,  when  the  apple  of  dis- 
cord was  thrown  into  the  place,  when  certain 
riots  took  place  about  the  game-laws,  a  propos 
of  the  arrest  of  some  poachers — when  thus  a 
beginning  was  made,  which  at  such  a  time,  with 
so  many  unemployed  men  about,  one  would 
have  thought  was  like  setting  fire  to  a  train  of 
gunpowder — no  evil  consequences  ensued,  the 
temporary  irritation  soon  cooled  down,  and  the 
popular  anger  was  not  diverted,  as  might  na- 
turally have  been  apprehended,  into  some  new 
and  more  dangerous  channel.  It  is  not  asserting 
too  much,  nor  claiming  too  much  credit  for  the 
Press,  to  say  that  this  good  and  quiet  behaviour 
of  these  suffering  people  is  in  some  degree  to  be 
attributed  to  the  spread  of  cheap  literature,  and 
the  great  increase  of  reading  among  the  lower 
classes  which  has  resulted  therefrom.  The  people 
are  taught  now  to  reason  about  their  misfortunes. 
They  learn  that  no  tyranny  is  being  exercised 
over  them.  They  see  that  they  are  not  ill  used; 
but  that,  on  the  contrary,  all  that  can  be  done  for 
them  is  done.  This  they  learn  in  a  great  degree 
through  the  agency  of  the  Press,  and  learning 
this,  they  are  patient. 

It  is  possible  that  an  idea  may  exist  in  some 
minds  that  there  must  be  many  outward  indica- 
tions in  the  streets  and  byways  of  those  cotton 
towns  of  the  want  and  suffering  endured  by  the 
inhabitants.  Any  one  who  visited  these  regions 
expecting  to  find  such  scenes  as  Flaxman  has 
depicted  in  his  Acts  of  Mercy  would  be  disap- 
pointed. People  do  not  lie  starving  in  the 
streets,  nor  clamour  after  the  passer-by  for  bread 
as  he  walks  along.  There  is  little  begging,  and 
what  there  is,  is  done,  probably,  by  the  habitu- 
ally poor.  The  real  sufferers  suffer  in  secret. 
Their  misery  wears  a  decent  veil:  it  is  not  pro- 
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claimed  hi  the  market-places.  The  signs  of 
•what  has  gone  wrong  in  these  towns  are  few, 
and  may  be  described  in  few  words.  First, 
there  is  less  bustle  in  the  streets,  less  heavy 
traffic  and  carting  of  goods  from  place  to  place. 
There  is  less  traffic  of  all  kinds,  and  those  troops 
of  factory  hands  discharged,  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances at  stated  times  in  great  numbers, 
are  Avanting. 

As  you  pass  the  mills  you  hear  no  clack  and 
vibration  of  machinery,  and,  after  night  has  set 
in,  the  rows  of  windows  which  should  be  all 
a-blaze  with  light  are  dark  and  cheerless-looking. 
The  great  tall  chimneys,  too,  which  rear  them- 
selves in  all  directions,  discharge  for  the  most 
part  no  smoke,  and  though  the  air  is  all  the 
clearer  for  this,  you  are  yet  surprised  to  find 
that  the  town  where  these  chimneys  are  thus 
enjoying  a  sinecure  are  all  the  more  dismal  for 
the  want  of  that  thick  and  sooty  cloud.  The 
smoke  is  an  indication  of  prosperity,  and  the 
absence  of  it  is  felt  like  a  want.  One  more  in- 
dication there  is  of  the  existence  of  some  un- 
accustomed state  of  things  in  these  towns,  and 
it  is  an  indication  which  cannot  escape  the  most 
casual  observer.  At  certain  times  of  day  as 
you  walk  the  streets,  you  meet  great  numbers 
of  women  and  children  carrying  packages  of 
bread  and  meal,  and  tin-cans  or  other  vessels 
for  holding  soup.  These  are  the  mill-hands  out 
of  employment,  who  have  been  to  the  depots 
of  the  llelief  Committees,  to  receive  their  dole. 
Sometimes  you  meet  a  boy,  or  an  old  helpless 
man  thus  loaded,  but  scarcely  ever  a  young  or 
middle-aged  workman.  Beyond  such  indica- 
tions, there  is  little  else  to  show  what  is 
going  on  amiss  in  the  manufacturing  towns. 
It  may  be  that  the  people  you  meet  are  more 
poorly  clad  than  usual,  and  it  may  be  that 
their  faces  are,  in  some  cases,  more  pinched 
and  careworn.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  manufacturing  classes  are  never,  at  the  best 
of  times,  characterised  by  robustness  of  ap- 
pearance, and  that  pallor  and  poorness  of  de- 
velopment are  to  be  observed  among  them 
as  prominent  characteristics  under  all  circum- 
stances. It  is  within  doors  that  you  must  look 
for  the  real  unmistakable  evidences  of  what 
has  gone  wrong.  If  there  be  rags,  depend  on  it 
those  who  wear  them  will  hide  out  of  view,  and 
the  shoeless  feet  will  not  cross  the  threshold  if 
there  is  any  way  to  help  it.  One  man  I  went  to 
see,  a  specimen,  no  doubt,  of  a  large,  class,  said 
that  he  had  not  been  out  for  months,  simply 
because  he  had  not  had  fit  clothes  to  appear 
in,  and  did  not  choose  to  show  in  the  streets 
in  tatters.  Sodden  and  wretched  he  looked  ; 
and,  when  I  asked  him  if  he  had  lost  flesh,  he 
said,  Yes,  he  knew  that  he  had  lost  flesh,  but 
that  was  not  so  much  from  want  as  from 
fretting.  He  said  it  was  a  man's  mind  that 
wasted  him  away  like  that.  And  he  was  right, 
poor  fellow. 

This  may  be  called  an  instance  of  pride,  and 
I  dare  say  it  may  be  so,  but  it  is  a  sort  of 
pride  that  one  hardly  knows  how  to  find  fault 
with,  and  which  3011  may  go  on  finding  fault 


with  to  the  end  of  time  without  avail.  It  is 
the  same  pride  which  has  kept  many  of  these 
suffering  people  so  long  from  applying  for  relief. 
It  was  false  pride  no  doubt.  To  industrious 
men  whose  means  of  self-support  has  suddenly 
been  cut  oft'  through  no  fault  of  their  own,  it 
should  be  no  humiliation  to  apply  for  that  re- 
lief to  which  they  have  a  distinct  right.  Still 
this  is  a  humiliation,  and  one  from  which  they 
shrink. 

It  augurs,  for  the  most  part,  a  foregone  con- 
clusion of  long  and  terrible  suffering  when  one 
sees  the  home  of  one  of  these  Lancashire  opera- 
tives wanting  in  furniture  and  ornament.  Their 
pride  in  their  homes  is  very  great,  and  among 
some  of  them — thebook-keepers  and  overlookers, 
for  instance — the  glories  of  the  best  parlour  are 
really  astonishing.  Pictures  and  ornaments, 
looking-glasses  and  bits  of  china,  are  seen  every- 
where, and  rosewood  cabinets,  and  even  pianos, 
are  far  from  being  unknown.  Therefore  it  is 
that  the  cases  of  intensest  misery  and  foulest 
squalor,  though  they  are  the  most  striking  at 
first  sight,  are  hardly  the  best  specimens  of  the 
peculiar  form  of  distress  which  belongs  distinctly 
to  the  present  crisis.  The  truest  specimens  are 
cases  where,  one  by  one,  all  those  highly-prized 
treasures  of  the  household  have  been  parted 
with,  and  where  the  better  garments  too,  the 
Sunday  clothes,  have  been  taken  out  of  the 
press  to  pass  into  the  hands  of  the  pawnbroker. 
And  here,  again,  that  pride  which  we  have  been 
speaking  of  has  been  bitterly  punished.  "  It's 
the  first  of  my  family  who  ever  entered  a 
pawnbroker's  shop" — "It's  the  first  of  us 
that  ever  applied  for  relief,"  is  the  protest 
the  poor  fellow  makes  as  he  falls  before  the 
necessity. 

And  one  other  most  eloquent  though  silent 
witness  to  the  ruinous  mischance  with  which  we 
are  occupying  ourselves,  we  must  look  for  within 
doors  also.  Any  one  who  during  this  present 
crisis  has  stood  within  the  walls  of  a  disused 
cotton  factory,  has  had  an  opportunity  of  ob- 
serving how  plainly  dumb  walls  and  silent  looms 
can  speak  to  those  who  choose  to  listen.  I 
have  seldom  seen  anything  more  terrible  than 
the  aspect  of  one  of  these  deserted  mills. 
In  those  great  rooms  ordinarily  so  busy,  so 
full  of  life,  all  is  now  still  and  silent.  Where 
you  once  could  not,  for  the  noise  and  clatter, 
hear  yourself  speak,  you  now  listen  to  the  echo 
of  your  own  solitary  footsteps.  Where  once 
everything  was  moving,  for  ever  turning,  ad- 
vancing, and  retiring,  all  is  now  still  and  quiet. 
The  eye  and  the  ear  are  disappointed  and  be- 
wildered by  such  absence  of  accustomed  sights 
and  sounds,  by  such  quiet  in  a  place  devoted  to 
noise,  by  such  solitude  where  busy  crowds  were 
formerly  assembled.  I  visited  one  mill  thus 
deserted,  where  the  looms  were  entirely  bare, 
the  cotton  having  been  used  up,  even  to  the  last 
tuft,  before  the  works  were  stopped.  What  a 
ghastly  affair  that  last  day's  work  must  have 
been,  and  what  must  both  millowner  and  work- 
man have  felt  as  gradually  each  saw  the  amount 
of  raw  material  consuming  and  consuming 
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hour  by  hour,  and  the  load  upon  the  loom 
getting  smaller  and  smaller,  until  at  last  an 
hour  came  when  there  was  none  left  at  all, 
and  the  order  went  out  that  the  machinery 
must  stop ! 

The  present  article  is  confined  to  a  brief 
examination  of  some  of  the  characteristics  of 
the  distress  itself  as  it  exists  just  now  in  the 
cotton  country.  A  consideration  of  the  means 
taken  to  relieve  that  distress,  is  reserved  for 
a  future  paper.  I  cannot  conclude  this  first 
division  of  the  subject  better,  than  by  pre- 
serving a  curiosity  of  famine  literature,  which 
this  crisis  has  been  the  means  of  eliminating : 
How  TO  LIVE  UPON  Two  SHILLINGS  A  WEEK. 
It  was  elicited  but  now,  at  the  Kuowsley-street 
Industrial  School,  and  it  illustrates  the  manner 
in  which  the  poor  people  are  now  existing.  It 
had  occurred  to  one  of  the  guardians — a  gentle- 
man who  takes  great  interest  in  the  welfare 
of  the  thousands  who  are  now  thrown  upon 
the  public  benevolence,  and  who  is  devoting 
the  whole  of  his  time  to  co-operating  in  the 
alleviation  of  the  present  distress — to  make 
some  inquiries  as  to  how  the  young  women 
employed  in  the  above-mentioned  establish- 
ment expended  the  money  they  received  ; 
and  he  questioned  about  twenty  of  them 
on  this  point,  having  first  offered  a  small 
reward  to  her  who  seemed  to  be  making  the 
best  use  of  her  allowance.  We  give  four  of  the 
answers : 

"  1.  MARY ,  18  years  old,  an  orphan,  who 

in  good  times  pays  Is.  3d.  per  week  for  lodg- 
ings, but  is  now  allowed  to  pay  less.  Her  ex- 
penditure of  the  2s.  she  receives  weekly  is: 
Lodgings,  6d. ;  seconds  flour,  9d. ;  treacle, 
l£d. ;  coffee,  2^d. ;  barm,  £d. ;  salt,  £d. ;  sugar, 

3d. ;    bacon,   2d. ;    total,   2s.— JANE  ,  17 

years  of  age,  an  orphan,  who  lives  in  lodgings, 
and  says  she  sometimes  obtains  a  loaf  from  the 
charities,  spends  her  2s.  as  follows  :  Lodgings, 
Is.;  seconds  flour,  9d.;  treacle,  l£d. ;  coffee, 

l£d. — MARY ,  19  years  old,  has  a  father 

who  has  married  a  second  time  :  Lodgings,  9d. ; 
seconds  flour,  9d. ;  treacle,  l£d. ;  coffee,  l^d. ; 

sugar,  Id. ;  bacon,  2d. — ELLEN ,  20  years 

old,  lives  with  her  aunt ;  parents  not  living  in 
Preston :  Lodgings,  6d. ;  seconds  flour,  8d. ; 
treacle,  2d. ;  coffee,  2£d. ;  barm,  £d. ;  salt,  ^d. ; 
sugar,  2£d. ;  bacon,  2d. — The  answers  of  the 
other  young  women  were  similar  to  those  given 
above,  but  the  prize  was  given  to  No.  1  in  the 
above  list." — Preston  Herald. 

If  I  wrote  for  a  twelvemonth  I  could  add  no- 
thing to  the  eloquence  of  this  statement. 
was  told  by  one  in  authority  at  Rochdale,  that 
it  had  been  found  necessary  since  the  want 
and  distress  set  in,  to  discharge  two  grave 
diggers.  This  may  suggest  an  inquiry  to  those 
curious  in  arithmetical  figures,  as  to  the  length 
of  time  during  which  a  low  vitality  and  a  stow 
exhaustion  may  linger  on;  but  those  whose 
chief  interest  is  in  human  figures,  and  human 
hearts,  and  human  suffering,  will  put  off  the 
making  out  of  such  accounts  until  a  better  time 


and  will  be  terribly  sure  for  the  present  before 
God  and  Man  that  Famine  among  our  brothers 
and  sisters  is  bad  for  them,  and  bad  for  us. 


THERE  is  a  little  moth,  I  know- 
As  one  of  Nature's  tiniest  creatures, 

So  small  you'd  scarce  perceive  her,  tho' 
You  search'd  all  day  to  find  her  features 

About  a  certain  small  green  plant, 

In  corners  of  the  young  leaves  curl'd  ; — 

A  weed  so  insignificant, 

It  counts  for  nothing  in  the  world. 

This  lady  moth  is  framed  so  frail 

The  great  world  holds  but  that  one  weed 

Her  utmost  strength  can  just  avail 
To  pierce,  therein  her  eggs  to  breed. 

And  that  one  weed  comes  forth,  and  flowers, 
And  falls,  so  fast,  the  whole  year  round 

Holds  only  some  six  short  Spring-hours, 
Wherein  his  leaves  so  fine  are  found, 

That  their  minute  inhabitant, 
My  lady  moth,  has  strength  enough 

Her  tiny  eggs  to  sheathe  and  plant 
Within  their  softly-woven  stuff 

Yet  millions  of  this  moth  minute 

Spring  sprinkles  round  my  idle  walk, 

So  many  I  may  not  compute 
Their  numbers  on  a  single  stalk : 

And  all  their  business  here  on  earth 
Is  in  those  few  short  hours  contained; 

And  generations  (death  or  birth  !) 
Depends  on  one  occasion  gain'd 

Or  lost  in  that  eternal  scramble 

For  leave  to  live  that  ceases  not: — 

Just  so  much  time  as  in  my  ramble 
I  squander,  while  the  noon  is  hot, 

With  no  more  care  than  how  to  lose 

The  unprofitable  consciousness 
Of  what  I  scarcely  care  to  use 

It  seems  so  short, — an  hour  or  less  ! 

How  wary  in  the  midst  of  all 

Her  wondrous  toils  must  Nature  be 
To  calculate  mischance,  forestal 
The  coming  hour,  and  strictly  see 

That  this  small  moth  and  that  small  weed 
Find  out  each  other  just  in  time 

To  consummate  their  ends  !  Indeed, 
Among  the  starry  spheres  sublime, 

Or  'mid  the  planets  poised  aloft, 
Or  in  the  suns  beyond  the  sun, 

I  marvel  if  she  be  not  oft 

Half  moved  in  mind  to  leave  undone 

These  tiny  tasks  that  claim  so  much 
Forethoughted  care,  such  arduous  ways, 

Such  thrift  of  time,  and  render  such. 
Small  recompense  of  human  praise, 

Rather  than,  in  yon  starry  dome, 
Whilst  kindling  kingly  orbs  to  be, 

Break  otf  to  meet  the  claims  of  some 
Poor  hundred  lepidopterse. 
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For  who  on  earth  would  mark  or  miss 
Each  year  a  million  less  or  more 

Small  moths  ?  Who  of  the  whole  race  is 
Next  year  extinct,  will  much  deplore  ? 

Yearly,  on  this  auspicious  daj*, 

How  vext  must  Nature  feel,  how  loth 

To  leave  some  nursling  star,  and  play 
The  midwife  to  my  lady  moth ! 

A  foolish  thought !     Yet  I  am  not 
The  first  to  think  it.     There's  a  story 

Which  into  this  good  world  hath  got 
I  know  not  how.     A  peasant  hoary 

Once,  sitting  by  the  hostel  fire, 

Across  the  tankards  told  it  me: 
The  old  man  had  it  from  his  sire, 

And  from  the  village  Parson  he. 

Saint  Peter,  who  of  all  the  saints,  you 
Know  loves  best  to  loose  and  bind, 

Upon  a  day  (this  tale  acquaints  you) 
Had  strange  misgivings  in  his  mind. 

Things  might,  it  seem'd,  be  better  order'd 
On  earth,  where  wrong  is  always  sprouting. 

(And,  once  the  verge  of  doubt  is  border'd, 
There  is,  you  know,  no  end  to  doubting.) 

Reform  in  most,  if  not  in  all 

Departments  of  the  Administration 

Of  mundane  matters  seem'd  to  call 
At  least  for  prompt  consideration. 

So  spake  the  Saint.     The  Lord  replied, 
"  How  wondrous  wisely  every  novice 

Can  talk  of  things  he  never  tried! 
Opinions  change  when  once  in  office. 

"  To-morrow  thou  shalt  have  in  charge, 
— Not  all  the  world  and  human  nature, 

No  need  at  first  of  field  so  large, 

But  simply  one  small  living  creature. 

"  To  one  mere  life  of  my  creation 

My  servant,  for  one  day  devote 
Thy  genius  for  administration. 

Be  Providence  to  yonder  goat." 

The  Saint  next  morn,  the  mandate  praising, 
Sits  down  upon  the  mountain-tops, 

And  kindly  eyes  the  creature  grazing. 
The  goat  the  mountain  grasses  crops : 

Anon,  a  greener  tuft  entices 

His  hungry  eye,  and  straight  he  leaps 
Across  the  dizzy  precipices, 

And  lights  upon  the  hither  steeps. 

The  Saint,  alarm'd,  with  deep  emotion, 
Leaps  after,  lest  some  harm  befal 

His  charge:  meanwhile,  without  a  notion 
That  any  harm's  to  fear  at  all, 

The  goat  his  new  meal  idly  munches, 
Nor  bleats  a  Thank-you  for  the  dainty  ; 

Then  turns  to  browse  the  red  ash-bunches 
His  Providence  provides  in  plenty. 

But  every  goat  objects  to  sameness, 
And  peaceful  plentv  cloys  at  last : 

Without  adventure  ease  is  tameness  : 
Away  the  wild  thing  scampers  fast: 


He  scrambles  up  the  pebbly  passes: 
He  leaps  the  wild  ravines :  in  vain 

To  woo  him  wave  the  choicest  grasses: 
He  nibbles,  and  is  off  again : 

The  Saint,  tho'  somewhat  sorely  winded, 
Runs,  climbs,  or  crawls,  as  best  he  may, 

With  anxious  heart,  and  fearful-minded : 
The  goat  ungrateful  darts  away: 

The  good  Saint  Peter,  puffing,  blowing, 
All  out  of  breath  behind  him  follows: 

At  noon  the  sun  is  fiercely  glowing : 
The  creature  will  not  keep  the  hollows. 

At  length,  his  hands  in  anguish  clasping, 
O'ercome  with  toil  and  consternation, 

The  Saint  sinks  down,  and,  fairly  gasping, 
Resigns  the  goat-administration. 

"  Take  back,  0  Lord,  this  wilful  creature, 
And  from  its  whimsies  set  me  free. 

I  abdicate  my  usurpature, 

And  own  the  task's  too  much  for  me !" 

Well,  in  our  world  of  men  of  letters, 
Who  all  talk  finer  than  they  think, 

What,  if  my  peasant's  learned  betters, 
Who  praise  the  Lord  with  pen  and  ink, 

Denounce  his  well-meant  homely  fable? 

Sweet  root  hath  sometimes  roughest  stalk. 
Thy  health,  old  friend,  across  the  table  ! 

Thy  thoughts  were  finer  than  thy  talk. 

In  that  rude  garb  the  poor  man  gave  it, 
I  tell  the  tale  the  poor  man  told, 

Revering,  what  from  blame  may  save  it, 
The  reverent  thought  the  rude  words  told. 


WOOD-AND-STRAW  MUSIC. 

Am  (which  may  be  taken  to  mean  any  kind 
of  gas)  is  the  principal  vehicle  of  sound,  and  the 
means  by  which  it  most  commonly  reaches  our 
ear.  Put  a  clock  which  strikes  under  an  air- 
pump,  resting  on  a  cushion  of  cotton  or  wool,  to 
prevent  any  vibration  from  being  communicated 
to  the  stand,  and  make  a  vacuum.  When  the 
hands  of  the  clock  point  to  the  hour,  you  will  see 
the  hammer  strike  the  bell,  but  you  will  hear 
nothing.  To  make  a  still  more  decisive  experi- 
ment, let  the  hammer  and  the  bell  be  enclosed 
in  a  first  receiver  full  of  air ;  cover  them  with 
another  receiver  from  which  you  then  exhaust 
the  air.  When  the  bell  is  struck,  you  will  still 
hear  nothing,  because  the  surrounding  belt  of 
vacuum  is  unable  to  convey  the  sound  which  is 
really  made  in  the  first  receiver. 

The  thinner  the  air,  the  feebler  the  sound;  a 
pistol-shot  on  the  top  of  Mont  Blanc  is  only  an 
insignificant  crack.  The  denser  the  air  (if  dry 
and  unladen  with  fog  or  snow,  which  are  foreign 
bodies  that  oppose  a  material  obstacle  to  the 
propagation  of  sound),  the  louder  and  the 
further-reaching  is  the  sound.  In  a  Polar  win- 
ter when  the  air  is  much  condensed,  during  a 
calm,  two  men  can  converse  by  word  of  mouth 
at  distances  incredible,  because  impossible,  in 
England. 
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Sound,  therefore,  when  once  made,  is  conveyed 
by  the  agency  of  the  air.  But  how  is  sound 
originally  made  ? 

Everything  which  causes  air  to  vibrate  or 
enter  into  tremulous  motion,  is  an  originator  of 
sound.  Many  instances  are  quite  familiar ;  the 
vibration  of  a  metal  spring,  as  of  a  tuning-fork 
or  a  tooth  in  a  musical  box,  or  of  a  gnat's  wing, 
communicate  their  own  vibrations  to  the  air 
with  which  they  are  in  contact,  and  so  cause 
sound.  The  same  is  the  case  with  a  harp-string 
pulled  by  the  finger,  and  a  pianoforte-string 
struck  by  the  hammer.  Bells  and  glasses 
produce  their  sounds  solely  on  account  of  the 
vibration  excited  in  them  by  a  blow.  As  soon 
as  the  vibration  is  stopped,  the  sound  ceases. 
All  doubt  about  the  fact  is  removed  by  many  of 
these  vibrations,  as  in  a  harp-string,  being 
visible  to  the  eye ;  and  many,  which  are  not 
visible,  may  be  felt  with  the  finger.  The  deep 
bass  pedal  notes  of  the  organ  often  cause  the 
•whole  person  of  the  hearer  to  tremble. 

There  are  several  ways  of  rendering  the 
tremulous  motion  of  sounding  bodies  sensible 
to  the  eye.  If  the  body,  still  giving  out  its 
sound,  be  applied  to  the  surface  of  water  or 
mercury,  at  the  instant  of  contact  the  liquid  is 
violently  agitated.  If  a  little  ball  of  cork  or 
ivory,  suspended  by  a  thread,  is  made  to  touch 
it,  the  ball  oscillates  to  and  fro,  as  if  struck  by 
a  succession  of  blows.  If  its  surface  be  covered 
•with  a  pinch  of  fine  sand,  the  sand  immediately 
rebounds  and  dances,  affording  visible  proof 
that  the  sonorous  body  itself  is  not  at  rest. 
Chladni,  in  1785,  was  the  first  to  study  sonorous 
vibrations  through  the  movements  of  sand  and 
fine  dust,  and  his  ingenious  idea  led  to  several 
curious  acoustic  discoveries. 

The  organ,  just  mentioned,  leads  us  to  the 
case  of  sound  produced  by  the  vibrations  of  air 
impelled  by  air  and  not  by  any  solid  body. 
Thunder  is  the  crash  of  meeting  surfaces  of  air 
that  had  been  torn  asunder  by  the  passage  of 
lightning.  The  noise  from  the  explosion  of  a 
barrel  of  gunpowder  is  caused  by  the  blow  given 
by  air,  that  had  been  suddenly  parted  and  opened, 
suddenly  rushing  together  again.  The  bullet  of 
a  rifle  produces  only  the  whistling ;  the  air  dis- 
lodged and  closing  again  by  igniting  the  charge 
gives  the  report.  Wind  instruments — flutes, 
fifes,  flageolets,  trombones,  trumpets,  and  the 
rest  of  them — emit  their  notes  in  consequence 
of  air  applied  outside  setting  the  air  within  them 
a-vibratiug. 

Bodies  which  strike  the  air  directly  also  excite 
in  it  sonorous  vibrations.  Thus  the  air  cracks 
under  the  impulse  of  a  whip  whose  lash  smites 
it  with  sudden  violence ;  it  whistles  when  swiftly 
divided  by  a  cane  or  a  musket-ball ;  it  roars 
when  parted  by  very  rapid  revolutions  of  a 
wheel  or  a  weight  at  the  end  of  a  string,  as  in 
the  boy's  toy  called  a  "bull-roarer."  Similarly, 
when  the  air  itself  strikes  any  solid  body  with 
sufficient  force,  sound  is  the  consequence.  We 
hear  nothing  of  the  kind  in  a  calm  ;  we  scarcely 
hear  a  gentle  breeze :  but  in  a  gale  at  sea  we 
hear  the  wind  whistling  among  the  ship's  rigging 


only  too  plainly.  On  land,  the  howling  of  the 
hurricane,  as  it  clashes  past  trees  and  buildings, 
overpowers  and  sweeps  away  all  other  sound, 
and  cannot  be  heard  without  fear  and  trembling. 

All  noise,  then,  whether  musical  or  other 
sound,  results  from  vibrations  communicated  to 
the  air,  and  which,  travelling  on  till  they  reach 
the  tympanum  of  the  human  ear,  so  become 
sensible  to  us.  The  roar  of  the  carriages  in 
Fleet-street,  the  bowlings  of  an  excited  mob,  the 
uproar  of  the  storm,  the  murmur  of  the  brook, 
and  the  whispers  of  the  forest,  are  all  owing  to 
agitated  air.  We  might  indeed  say  that,  with 
out  life,  there  is  no  sound ;  because,  as  we  take 
it,  the  atmosphere,  the  sea,  the  earth,  this  whole 
worldly  frame,  are  alive,  are  living  things,  ani- 
mated by  innate  forces.  We  may  safely  state 
that,  without  motion,  there  is  no  sound. 

In  like  manner,  the  sound  of  blows  is  conse- 
quent on  the  aerial  vibrations  to  which  they 
give  rise,  whether  it  be  the  anvil  ringing  under 
the  hammer,  the  drumstick  rolling  on  the 
tightened  sheepskin,  the  cudgel  on  the  donkey 
that  will  not  go,  or  the  rod  that  smiteth  the 
back  of  the  fool.  They  are  all  instruments  of 
percussion,  quite  as  much  as  cymbals,  triangles, 
or  castanets.  All  solid  bodies  whose  structure 
is  such  that  a  movement  of  vibration  impressed 
on  some  of  their  particles  is  transmissible 
throughout  their  mass,  are  at  the  same  time 
capable  of  transmitting  sound.  A  singular 
illustrative  experiment,  which  a  philosopher  will 
not  disdain,  to  repeat  before  children,  is  to  apply 
the  ear  to  one  end  of  a  long  beam  and  listen  to 
the  taps  given  with  the  head  of  a  pin,  by  way  of 
drumstick,  at  its  other  end.  These  may  be  heard 
distinctly,  whilst  the  same  slight  blows,  if 
applied  to  one  side  of  the  beam,  are  scarcely 
audible  across  it.  The  difference  arises  from 
the  sound's  following,  in  the  first  instance,  the 
longitudinal  direction  of  the  woody  fibres,  in 
which  the  continuity  of  particles  is  more  per- 
fect than  in  the  transverse  direction ;  and  it  is 
remarkable  that  those  particles  should  have 
sufficient  spring  and  elasticity  to  allow  the  sound 
to  travel  so  far  with  so  slight  a  loss  of  strength. 

Advantage  has  been  taken  of  the  sonority  of 
wood,  to  compose,  out  of  bits  of  stick,  a  very 
pleasing  musical  instrument,  to  which  we  wish  to 
call  attention.  We  have  discovered  noise  as 
the  offspring  of  thumps,  but  we  had  not  yet 
arrived  at  music.  To  make  music,  sound  must 
have  a  certain  pitch,  must  form  a  note  whose 
corresponding  sound  is  to  be  found  in  the 
musical  scale  audible  to  the  human  ear.  Pitch 
implies  a  sound  which  we  can  imitate  and 
produce  the  like  with  our  own  voice,  when 
within  its  compass,  or  at  least  the  octave  to  it, 
if  too  high  or  too  low. 

We  say  audible  to  the  human  ear ;  for  no 
doubt  there  are  sounds,  inaudible  to  us,  which 
are  audible  to  other  living  creatures.  The  ex- 
tent of  the  audible  scale  with  men,  varies  some- 
what in  individuals.  The  writer  can  hear 
high  notes  of  insects  which  cannot  be  heard  by 
some  of  his  friends ;  whilst  he  cannot  hear, 
although  he  can  feel,  the  lowest  notes  of 
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cathedral  organs.  The  Conductor  of  this  journal 
has  a  very  quick  ear  for  conversation ;  but  he 
finds  that  the  chirp  of  grasshoppers,  when  it  is 
loud  in  other  ears,  is  unheard  by  him. 

"  High  notes"  and  "  low  notes"  are  of  course 
merely  figurative  expressions  of  their  difference. 
The  real  and  physical  difference  between  a  deep 
or  low  sound  and  a  sharp,  shrill,  or  high  sound, 
is  that  the  body  which  gives  out  a  low  note 
makes  fewer  vibrations  in  a  given  time  than  the 
body  which  emits  a  high  note.  The  more  rapid 
the  vibrations,  the  shriller  the  sound  ;  and  vice 
versa.  A  short,  thin,  and  tight  harp- string, 
which  vibrates  rapidly,  produces  a  higher  note 
than  a  longer,  thicker,  and  slacker  string,  which 
vibrates  with  less  rapidity.  For  the  same 
reason,  a  short  slim  bar  of  steel  gives  a  sharper 
sound,  when  struck,  than  a  long  and  thick 
one. 

Every  solid  object,  then,  -when  struck,  makes 
a  noise.  If  that  noise  have  a  decided  and  per- 
ceptible pitch,  that  is,  if  it  can  be  clearly  heard 
to  take  a  higher  or  lower  place  in  the  musical 
scale,  it  forms  a  note.  A  collection  of  such 
objects  of  different,  successive,  and  graduated 
pitch,  may  be  made  to  constitute  a  musical  in- 
strument. The  great  difficulty  lies  in  the 
arrangement  of,  and  the  performance  upon,  the 
instrument,  when  made.  Almost  every  house- 
hold utensil  and  article  of  furniture  sends  forth 
its  note.  From  the  door  which  creaks  to  the 
tongs  which  jingle,  from  the  fine-toned  frying- 
pan  to  the  cracked  beer-jug,  from  the  vocal 
kettle  to  the  house  caldron — all  is  musical. 
The  master's  very  foot  has  music  in  it,  not  only 
when  he  comes  up  the  stair,  but  when  it  makes 
the  scraper  sound  middle  C.  The  door-bell  is 
upper  G,  a  little  sharp  ;  the  poker  is  A,  decidedly 
flat  if  dropped  on  the  hearthstone.  The  dish- 
covers  make  not  discordant  chimes,  and  the 
glasses  ring  a  distracted  peal  as  Mary  makes  a 
false  step  previous  to  smashing  them.  The 
Harmonious  Blacksmith  is  Handel's  interpreta- 
tion of  what  may  be  hit  out  from  iron.  Instead 
of  drawing  music  from  the  spheres,  others  have 
extracted  it  from  toilette  articles — videlicet,  from 
a  comb  and  a  curl-paper,  under  the  pressure  of 
juvenile  lips  and  the  inspiration  of  juvenile 
breath. 

In  short,  where  there's  a  will  there's  a  way ; 
you  may  win  pleasant  sounds  from  almost  every- 
thing. Some  means  of  music  are  so  obvious 
that  they  must  have  been  discovered  half  a  dozen 
times  over  by  half  a  dozen  people  at  a  time. 
Among  the  very  readiest  to  hand  are  musical 
glasses  tuned  to  scale  with  water,  and  the  sus- 
pended strips  of  glass  which  form  the  harmonica. 
More  oriental,  and  probably  older  than  the 
harmonica,  are  slips  of  bamboo  applied  to  the 
same  purpose.  Then  we  have  had  inventors — 
saxophonists — who,  taking  a  hint  from  Memnon's 
statue,  have  made  rock  vocal,  and  beaten  sweet 
sounds  from  bits  of  stone. 

The  Greek  name  Xylocarphon,  "Wood- 
Straw  Thing,"  has  been  given  to  a  musical  in- 
strument for  which  the  French  have  no  more 
poetical  name  than  "  Bois-et-paille."  It  is  as  if 


we  were  to  style  a  piano  "  Wood-and-wire,"  or  a 
violin  "  Catgut-and-rosin."  Some  of  our  fair 
friends,  when  they  have  heard  it,  will  devise 
some  pretty  denomination  for  the  tuneful  bundle, 
which  is  of  Indian  origin,  improved  by  a  Russian 
Pole,  one  Guzikoff.  Its  present  accomplished 
professor  and  votary  is  M.  Charles  de  Try, 
chapel-master  to  the  Archbishop  of  Cambrai,  who 
(not  the  archbishop)  has  been  delighting  audi- 
ences with  its  singular  effects  over  a  consider- 
able area  of  the  north  of  France.  M.  de  Try  is 
no  musical  charlatan ;  for,  besides  fulfilling  his 
official  duties  in  Cambrai  cathedral,  he  is  a 
masterly  performer  on  the  violoncello  himself, 
and,  more  than  that,  has  made  a  mistressly 
violoncellist  of  his  daughter,  Mademoiselle  Elisa 
de  Try.  It  is  not  often  that  a  young  lady, 
scarcely  seventeen  years  of  age,  reminds  us  of 
the  tone  and  expression  of  Lindley. 

"  Wood-and-straw"  is  a  collection  of  sticks 
or  cylinders  of  firwood  or  deal,  each  stick  sound- 
ing its  own  note  when  struck.  It  is  a  question 
whether  hard  woods,  such  as  box  and  ebony, 
would  not  answer  better,  as  far  as  sound  is  con- 
cerned. They  would  certainly  be  handsomer, 
and  also  more  expensive.  But  the  smartest 
fiddle  is  not  the  best.  A  fair-toned  "  Wood-and- 
straw"  of  deal  would  cost  from  four  to  five 
pounds. 

These  sticks  are  not  arranged  in  one  single 
row,  thus,  I  1  I  I  I,  like  the  bits  of  glass  in  a 
harmonica;  on  the  contrary,  they  are  strung 
together  by  violin-strings  running  through  their 

ends,  in  several  rows,  thus,  — -  ^  the  num- 
ber neither  of  the  sticks  nor  of  the  rows  being 
indicated  by  our  diagram,  but  simply  their 
arrangement.  They  thus  form  a  sort  of  wooden 
tissue,  which,  when  spread  out,  is  about  as  big 
as  a  small-sized,  ill-shaped,  woman's  shawl.  The 
instrument,  doubled  up,  is  carried  about  in  a 
box,  like  that  in  which  your  London  tailor  sends 
you  a  suit  of  clothes  per  rail,  and  which  also 
contains  six  bundles  of  straw  about  as  thick  as 
your  wrist,  neatly  tied  together  and  decorated 
with  tassels  at  either  end.  The  softest  sides  of 
the  wooden  cylinders  are  made  to  repose  on  the 
straw,  because  the  hardest  side  is  the  most  so- 
norous. For  performance,  the  instrument  is 
laid  out  on  a  table,  with  the  ends  of  the  sticks, 
where  they  are  strung  together,  resting  upon 
the  bundles  of  straw.  They  are  thus  suspended, 
isolated,  free  to  vibrate  aud  utter  their  voices. 
All  that  is  required  is  the  artist  with  skill  to 
call  them  forth. 

Wood-and-straw  contain  three  complete  oc- 
taves (with  sticks  for  every  semi-tone),  ranging 
from  middle  B  flat  to  B  flat  in  alto.  No  stick 
has  any  distinctive  mark  to  tell  you  what  note 
it  sounds.  The  piano  has  short  black  keys  in- 
terspersed amongst  its  long  white  ones  in  clusters 
of  twos  and  threes ;  the  harp  has  red  strings  to 
indicate  the  Cs,  and  black  strings  to  mark  the 
Fs ;  Wood-and-straw  have  nothing  of  the  kind. 
The  performer's  eye  must  have  a  personal  ac- 
quaintance with  the  position  and  appearance  of 
every  bit  of  stick  or  note.  The  scale  being 
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thus  complete,  including  all  the  tones  and  semi- 
tones, the  player  can  run  up  and  down  either 
the  diatonic  or  the  chromatic  scale.  As  far  as 
its  compass  reaches,  Wood-and-straw  can  give 
any  succession  of  notes  that  can  be  played  on  a 
piano  keyboard  of  the  same  extent. 

The  instrument  is  put  into  tune  by  cutting 
off  little  shavings  with  a  knife.  The  end  of  a 
stick  is  cut,  to  sharpen  a  note ;  the  body  of  a 
stick  is  shaved,  to  lower  its  note.  But  perfect 
tune,  in  all  weathers,  is  difficult  to  attain  ;  be- 
cause the  substance  of  the  wood  itself  is  affected 
by  hygrometrical  and  other  changes  of  the  air. 

To  evoke  his  melody,  the  player  strikes  his 
wooden  notes  with  two  little  ebony  sticks  or 
plectra,  one  in  each  hand ;  and  it  is  for  the  sake 
of  having  the  notes  more  conveniently  under 
hand  that  the  great  difficulty  of  the  instrument, 
for  learners,  has  been  allowed  to  enter  into  its 
arrangement.  This  arrangement  is  completely 
arbitrary.  The  notes  of  the  gamut  do  not  follow 
each  other  regularly  iu  the  ascending  and  de- 
scending scales,  as  they  do  in  the  piano ;  it  is 
rather  as  if  they  were  distributed  on  a  chess- 
board, in  rows,  so  as  to  allow  each  hand  to  get 
at  them  more  readily  ;  or  the  notes  may  be 
roughly  taken  to  be  ranged  like  the  houses  in  a 
French  street,  all  the  even  numbers  on  one  side, 
and  the  odd  numbers  on  the  opposite.  The  real 
order  of  the  gamut  is  sacrificed  to  facility  of 
execution. 

For  beginners,  this  apparent  confusion  renders 
the  instrument  a  labyrinth ;  to  find  the  way 
about  it  is  extremely  difficult,  unless  the  notes 
be  marked  by  some  distinctive  sign.  This  might 
be  easily  done,  without  in  the  least  impairing 
their  tone,  which  would,  of  course,  be  stifled, 
perhaps  utterly  ruined,  by  attempts  at  orna- 
mentation— such  as  painting,  gilding,  or  var- 
nishing. Bois-et-paille,  though  it  may  shake 
off  unnecessary  mystery,  cannot  depart  from  its 
native  simplicity.  "  But  the  arrangement  so  com- 
pletely reverses  that  of  the  piano,  that,  as  a 
rule,  the  low  notes  are  found  to  the  right,  and 
also  nearest  the  performer.  This  peculiar  dis- 
persion of  the  notes  renders  the  chromatic 
scale  difficult  to  play.  The  easiest  key  on  the 
instrument  is  F. 

With  fair  musical  ability,  it  is  supposed  that 
three  years'  practice  will  make  a  good  performer 
on  Wood-and-straw.  There  is  nothing  to  pre- 
vent a  lady  from  playing  on  this  instrument.  M. 
de  Try  stands,  with  a  table  before  him,  over 
which  he  occasionally  and  slightly  leans,  and  tap- 
ping with  his  ebony  plectra  produces  such  a 
shower  of  notes  as  approach  very  nearly  to 
musical  fireworks.  Under  his  hand,  bits  of 
dry  wood  give  forth  audible  sparks.  The 
agility  of  wrist  displayed  is  something  mar- 
vellous. The  drumming  of  intricate  beats 
on  the  soldier's  drum  is  nothing  to  it ;  be- 
cause the  drummer  taps  always  on  the  same 
little  spot,  whereas  the  xylocarphist  has  to  sweep 
backwards  and  forwards  over  the  whole  extent 
of  his  timber-yard. 

The  tone  of  the  instrument  is  sweet  and 
clear,  with  a  decidedly  staccato  character  in  all 


its  sounds  which  gives  great  brilliancy  to  florid 
passages  ;  but  it  is  scarcely  fitted  to  fill  a  very 
large  room.  In  M.  de  Try's  hands,  it  is  capable 
of  considerable  expression,  permitting  him  to 
display  his  exquisite  taste  and  his  graceful  read- 
ing of  whatever  he  performs.  Supported  by  an 
accompaniment,  it  makes  its  way,  and  comes 
forward  as  the  party  entitled  to  address  the 
audience.  With  one  note  only  for  each  hand, 
its  harmonies  are  necessarily  limited  to  such 
simple  combinations  as  thirds  and  sixths ;  but 
as  first  fiddle,  as  bravura  singer,  as  Tenderer  of 
fantasias,  capriccios,  and  sparkling  variations, 
Wood-and-straw  is  perfectly  competent  to  raise 
smiles  of  pleasure  and  astonishment,  perhaps 
even  to  become  the  fashion. 


COMING  INTO  A  FORTUNE, 

My  DEAR  BROTHER  JOHN,— This  letter  is  to 
apprise  you  of  our  uncle  Benjamin  Burfield's 
death,  an  event  which  you  will  perhaps  think 
does  not  much  concern  us,  since  he  showed  him- 
self neither  kind  nor  kinsmanlike  to  his  sister's 
children  at  a  time  when  a  very  trifling  sacrifice  of 
his  abundant  wealth  would  have  enabled  you  to 
remain  in  England,  and  have  helped  me  to  a  very 
different  lot.  But,  clear  John,  he  has  left  me  all 
his  money ;  I  have  come  into  a  fortune — half  a 
lifetime  too  late,  it  is  true,  but  still  I  have  come 
into  a  great  fortune !  If  he  had  given  me  twenty 
years  ago  but  one  hundredth  part  of  what  he  has 
bequeathed  me  now,  I  could  have  blessed  him. 
Richard  Heywood  and  I  need  never  have  parted, 
and  none  of  the  manifold  sorrows  and  regrets 
that  followed  on  our  separation  would  have  come 
to  pass.  I  have  often  thought  since  that  if  we 
had  had  more  faith  and  courage  we  might  have 
done  well ;  we  were  both  young,  and  I,  at  least, 
was  hopeful.  I  have  never  mentioned  him  in  my 
letters  to  you,  because  he  did  not  prosper  in  the 
world ;  and  bad  news  comes  always  soon  enough. 
You  used  to  say  he  had  not  sufficient  perseverance 
and  tenacity  of  purpose  to  succeed ;  and  it  was 
tantalising  and  grievous  to  see  how  sanguinely  he 
would  start  each  new  scheme,  then  in  a  little 
while  fall  weary  of  it,  and  give  it  up,  if  it  did  not 
first  give  up  him.  But  he  is  dead  now,  poor 
Richard,  and  done  with  his  troubles,  so  it  is  of 
no  use  talking  of  what  might  have  been;  let 
me  rather  still  endeavour  to  make  the  best  of 
what  is. 

The  intelligence  of  Mr.  Burfield's  death  was 
sent  to  me  by  his  man  of  business,  Mr.  Worsley, 
the  day  after  it  took  place.  His  letter  found  me 
at  tea  with  Mrs.  Jacques — calm,  passive,  expect- 
ing nothing  beyond  the  rare  pleasure  of  a  new 
good  book  ever  to  happen  to  me  any  more  in  this 
world !  Imagine,  if  you  can,  the  shock  of  it. 
Oh,  John,  but  my  great  fortune  will  deprive  me 
of  many  keen  enjoyments !  There  will  be  no 
more  triumph  in  achieving  possession  of  a  long- 
coveted  volume,  when  now  I  have  only  to  ask 
and  to  have  every  luxury  under  the  sun  that 
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money  will  buy.  For  some  months  past  I  have 
been  balancing  in  my  own  mind  between  Elia's 
Essays  and  the  Suspiria  de  Profundis,  and  now 
that  I  may  have  both  for  a  word,  I  have  ceased 
to  care  about  either.  I  suppose  I  shall  never 
know  again  the  simple  delight  I  felt  last  year  in 
purchasing  several  volumes  of  St.  Beuve's  critical 
essays,  or  the  pride  I  experienced  in  seeing  two 
gay  volumes  of  Kingsley's  Miscellanies  displayed 
on  my  table.  Jf  you  can  get  these  books,  read 
"My  Winter  Garden,"  John;  it  will  make  you 
dream  yourself  at  home  again  for  half  an  hour. 
I  have  been  poor  and  hard-working,  bat  I  have 
had  my  share  of  happiness  too ;  I  shall  still  hold 
fast  my  theory  of  compensations,  and  believe  that 
if  we  did  not  inherit  from  our  dear  father  much 
worldly  wealth,  we  inherited  what  was  better,  in 
good  health,  good  spirits,  and  a  taste  for  good 
reading.  If  the  last  forsake  me  permanently,  as 
it  has  done  since  I  heard  of  Mr.  Burfield's  death 
and  its  consequences  to  myself,  then  must  the 
day  of  my  coining  into  a  fortune  be  marked  with 
charcoal  and  not  chalk  ! 

You  love  a  long  gossip,  I  know,  for  you  have 
often  said  so ;  therefore  I  shall  let  my  pen  run, 
and  tell  you  all  as  it  happened  to  me  when,  by 
Mr.  Worsley's  advice,  I  set  off  to  town  by  the 
first  train  in  the  morning  after  the  receipt  of  his 
letter.  He  gave  me  the  address  of  a  certain 
hotel,  and  thither  I  caused  myself  to  be  driven  as 
soon  as  we  got  in.  It  was  about  four  o'clock  of 
the  afternoon,  very  dull  and  cold,  and  with  a 
light  rain  falling.  The  people  at  the  hotel  ap- 
praised my  value  by  my  luggage  and  my  dress 
and  when  I  inquired  for  a  bed  and  sitting-room, 
ushered  me  into  the  closest  and  least  commodious 
the  establishment  had  to  be  ashamed  of.  Sordid 
little  rooms,  dark,  doleful,  looking  from  a  great 
height,  upon  a  narrow  back  street  where  grass 
might  and  probably  did  grow  between  the  stones. 
It  was  not  very  distant  from  Russell-square,  nor 
from  the  residence  and  olHce  of  Mr.  Worsley,  and 
so  far  it  was  convenient ;  but  my  riches  had,  at 
the  outset,  introduced  me  to  a  meaner  and  more 
comfortless  habitation  than  anything  my  poverty 
had  ever  made  me  acquainted  with.  However,  I 
was  glad  of  its  silence,  glad  of  its  retirement,  and 
having  inquired  if  there  were  a  messenger  on  the 
premises  by  whom  I  could  send  a  note  which  I 
wished  delivered  immediately,  I  wrote  three 
lines  to  the  lawyer's  address,  notifying  my 
arrival,  and  then,  country  fashion,  ordered  up 
tea. 

While  I  was  still  loitering  over  my  favourite 
refreshment,  a  waiter  came  to  the  door,  announc- 
ing that  Mr.  Worsley  was  come,  and  the  next 
moment  he  was  ushered  into  the  room.  You 
would  have  laughed  to  see  us,  John,  for  I  am 
sure  the  introduction  was  a  mutual  surprise.  I 
had  expected  to  see  a  sharp,  brisk,  wiry,  stiff- 
haired  gentleman,  middle-aged  or  elderly,  and  the 
lawyer  was  young,  handsome,  cheerful,  gay,  and 
airy.  Possibly  he  anticipated  a  rosy-cheeked 
rustic  beauty,  simple,  ignorant,  and  docile,  and, 
if  so,  his  start  of  dismay  was  justified  when  he 


beheld  a  plain  woman,  no  longer  young,  in  last 
century  raiment,  and  with  an  intractable  expres- 
sion of  will  and  decision  on  her  countenance, 
arising  out  of  long  years  of  trial  and  self-depen- 
dence. Oh,  John,  I  am  not  a  bit  like  what  I 
used  to  be :  when  women  have  to  stand  by  them- 
selves, it  makes  them  hard,  and  rubs  off  all  the 
little  weaknesses  and  prettinesses  that  are  their 
chiefest  charm.  You  would  not  know  me  for  the 
Maggie  you  left  at  eighteen.  I  have  two  lines 
between  my  eyes  now,  and  grey  hairs.  Grey 
hairs,  indeed ;  why,  all  my  hair  is  grey !  But  my 
heart  is  warm  for  you,  Johnny,  and  in  the  right 
place  still,  I  hope ;  and  if  my  face  is  faded,  it  is 
only  like  the  rest  of  those  who  were  young  with 
me.  One  would  not  wish  to  see  others  grow  old 
and  leave  us  behind.  But  Mr.  Worsley,  I  am 
sure,  was  disagreeably  astonished,  though  he 
soon  recovered  his  professional  decorum,  and 
while  I  was  mentally  ejaculating,  "  How,  in  the 
world,  am  I  to  talk  to  this  dandified  gentleman  ?" 
he  was  smoothing  the  way  by  his  grave  utterance 
of  the  regulation  sentiments  on  the  occasion,  and 
instilling  into  my  mind  the  fact  that  he  might  be 
a  sober,  clever  man  of  business,  notwithstanding 
his  Adonis  locks,  and  perfumed  scrupulosity  of 
attire ;  for  he  was  as  smart  as  if  he  were  going 
out  courting. 

At  the  first  pause  I  set  aside  my  teacup,  and 
asked  if  he  had  been  my  uncle's  adviser 
long.  His  answer  was,  that  Mr.  Bur  field  had 
placed  his  affairs  in  the  hands  of  his  father's  firm 
as  soon  as  he  had  any  affairs  to  manage — and 
that  must  have  been  nearly  forty  years  ago.  The 
answer  was  as  curt  as  the  question  had  been,  but 
it  satisfied  me  entirely.  I  said  that  was  all  I 
wanted  to  know,  having  had  Mr.  Burfield's  con- 
fidence so  long,  explanations  of  family  divisions 
would  not  be  required  from  me.  I  then  intimated 
that  I  should  remain  in  town  until  everything 
was  settled.  I  do  not  perceive  that  there  was 
anything  either  premature  or  peculiar  in  this  an- 
nouncement ;  but  Mr.  Worsley  replied,  with  the 
ghost  of  a  smile  haunting  the  corners  of  his 
handsome  mouth,  that  the  funeral  was  not  ar- 
ranged to  take  place  until  the  day  after  the 
morrow. 

"  I  have  never  seen  my  uncle.  We  were  utter 
strangers  to  each  other,"  I  said,  hastily ;  for  I 
fancied  a  rebuke  was  implied.  If  it  were  so,  he 
did  me  injustice.  I  am  in  no  haste  to  stand  in 
the  dead  man's  shoes.  I  fear  they  will  prove  a 
sore  and  irksome  misfit  to  my  feet ;  but  there 
was  nothing  conventional  in  my  notions,  and  I 
sat  there  without  feigning  the  least  regret ;  no 
more  mourning  in  my  heart  than  there  \vas  about 
my  person.  Mr.  Worsley  is  a  man  of  discern- 
ment ;  perhaps  he  might  have  preferred  the  ex- 
hibition of  a  little  decent  hypocrisy,  but  as 
that  was  not  my  cue,  he  had  no  call  to  quarrel 
\vitli  me  for  omitting  a  merely  formal  and 
empty  observance.  Mr.  Burfield's  behaviour 
had  not  been  kinsmanlike,  so  there  need  be  no 
pretence  of  affection ;  and  as  I  was  about  to 
reap  from  his  death  advantages  which  I  could 
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never  have  gained  during  his  life,  my  impassive- 
ness  was  more  than  excusable ;  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances, many  persons  would  have  found  it 
hard  to  repress  sentiments  of  glee  and  rejoicing. 
Now,  though  I  was  not  glad,  I  should  have 
earned  my  own  contempt  had  I  feigned  sorrow ; 
so,  after  a  pause  of  somewhat  awkward  silence, 
I  repeated,  "  I  have  never  seen  my  uncle,  but  1 
should  like  to  see  him — there  can  be  no  objection, 
I  presume." 

"  None  whatever.  You  can  even  take  up  your 
abode  at  once  in  the  house,  if  you  wish  it,"  re- 
plied the  lawyer.  I  have  no  doubt  he  began  to 
think  me  a  most  unwomanly  woman.  If  I  had 
been  only  tolerably  young  and  good-looking  he 
might  have  advanced  some  words  of  dissuasion, 
but  entire  freedom  of  action  might  safely  be 
accorded  to  so  plain-featured  and  plain-mannered 
a  person. 

It  was  a  motive  of  curiosity  rather  than  any 
softer  sentiment  that  actuated  me  in  my  desire 
to  see  my  uncle.  I  wanted  to  get  a  personal 
idea  of  him ;  to  judge,  if  I  could  from  the  clay  mask, 
of  the  living  and  acting  man,  the  fruits  of  whose 
busy  labours  I  am  to  enjoy.  I  was  not  fatigued 
by  my  journey,  and  as  soon  as  Mr.  Worsley  ac- 
ceded to  my  proposition,  I  assumed  my  bonnet 
and  cloak,  and  walked  across  with  him  to  Rus- 
sell-square. It  was  not  dark,  but  it  was  darken- 
ing, and  when  we  entered  the  hall  of  the  house 
where  our  poor  mother's  brother  had  lived  and 
died,  it  seemed  to  me  filled  with  a  dismalness 
that  might  be  felt.  The  door  was  opened  by  a 
thick-set,  white-headed,  one-eyed  little  man,  in 
plain  clothes,  who  respectfully  acknowledged  Mr. 
Worsley,  and  then  glanced  with  furtive  curiosity 
at  myself. 

"This  lady  is  your  late  master's  niece,  Ro- 
berts," said  the  lawyer.  Roberts  performed  a 
stiff  obeisance,  and  waggled  bow-legged  to  throw 
open  the  dining-room  door.  Mr.  Worsley  had 
partaken  of  many  sumptuous  feasts  at  that  ma- 
hogany, now  reflecting  the  chandelier  in  a  blank 
lake  of  polish.  He  is  not  given  to  sentiment — 
few  of  his  age  and  profession  are — but  the  silence 
and  dimness  of  the  familiar  room  seemed  to  strike 
him  with  a  poignant  regret.  Mr.  Burfield  had 
been  his  friend  from  a  boy,  and  though  he  might 
not  entertain  a  very  profound  respect  for  his 
client's  private  character,  he  had  for  him  the 
liking  that  grows  out  of  long  and  intimate  habit. 
There  were  several  choice  modern  pictures  on 
the  walls ;  for,  in  his  way,  Mr.  Burfield  must 
have  been  a  man  of  taste,  and  while  Roberts,  in 
obedience  to  the  lawyer's  explanations,  went  to 
summon  Mrs.  Proby,  the  housekeeper,  I  walked 
slowly  round  the  room  and  examined  them,  as  well 
as  the  twilight  would  permit.  In  a  few  minutes 
an  elderly  respectable  woman  appeared  at  the 
door,  carrying  a  grean-shaded  lamp,  and  inti- 
mated that  she  was  ready  to  conduct  me  up-stairs. 
Mr.  Worsley  glanced  at  my  face  as  I  turned 
to  go,  but  he  saw  no  more  emotion  expressed 
in  it,  than  he  had  done  when  I  stood  before  a 
landscape  of  Gainsborough's,  or  a  sea-piece  of 


Stansfield's.  He  remained  below,  thinking, 
probably,  what  a  queer  woman  his  old  client's 
country  heiress  was,  while  I  followed  the  house- 
keeper up  the  echoing  stairs. 

Without  a  word,  Mrs.  Proby  unlocked  the  door 
of  a  large  bare  room,  uncarpeted  and  uncurtained; 
there  was  nothing  beyond  the  necessary  articles 
of  furniture,  a  few  Indian  straw  mats,  and  a 
great  bath.  Quite  at  the  further  end  was  a 
narrow  iron  bedstead,  scarcely  .raised  a  foot  j 
above  the  floor,  covered  by  a  single  mattress,  on 
which  rested  the  coffined  remains  of  a  man  who 
was  reported  to  have  left  upwards  of  half  a  million 
of  money.  I  advanced  and  stood  beside  it ;  and 
the  housekeeper,  holding  the  lamp  high  in  one 
hand,  so  as  to  throw  down  the  most  light,  with  the 
other  "uncovered  the  face. 

It  was  a  very  handsome  face,  large-featured  and 
shapely ;  what  it  might  have  worn  in  life  of  com- 
pression and  sternness  had  now  disappeared  from 
it.  You  would  have  said  a  man  once  of  keen 
intellect,  generous  dispositions,  warm  feelings, 
lay  before  you.  I  had  not  anticipated  a  counte- 
nance with  any  trace  of  nobleness  whatever. 
Well,  perhaps  nature  had  meant  him  to  be  of  one 
character,  and  his  experience  of  the  world  had 
made  him  of  another :  in  almost  every  life  there 
is  something  maimed,  something  crushed,  un- 
developed, or  concealed. 

"  He  is  not  much  changed,"  said  Mrs.  Proby, 
now  speaking  for  the  first  time.  "  When  he  was 
alive  he  was  as  fine-looking  a  gentleman  as  you 
could  wish  to  see.  He  stood  six  foot  two  in  his 
stockings."  I  asked  if  there  was  any  portrait  of 
him  in  the  house.  She  replied,  "  No ;  the  master 
was  not  one  who  thought  much  of  himself,  as  I 
might  tell  from  his  room,  which  was  as  bare  as  a 
barrack."  She  afterwards  added,  that  he  died  of 
a  disease  of  the  heart,  and  would  have  been 
seventy-one  had  he  lived  until  his  next  birthday. 
He  was,  probably,  a  cold,  reserved  man  to  his 
inferiors,  for  Mrs.  Proby  said  no  single  word  in 
honour  of  her  master's  memory,  neither  did  she 
insinuate  anything  to  his  prejudice.  We  de- 
scended the  stairs  as  silently  as  we  had  gone  up, 
and  found  Mr.  Worsley  talking  to  Roberts  at  the 
open  street  door.  He  met  me  and  asked  if  I 
intended  to  take  up  my  abode  in  the  house,  for, 
if  so,  the  servants  had  better  prepare  for  me.  I 
said  not  until  after  the  funeral ;  and  then  we  left 
the  square  together. 

Mr.  Worsley  accompanied  me  to  my  hotel,  and 
then  took  leave,  promising  to  see  me  again 
on  the  morrow.  When  he  was  gone,  to  my  sur- 
prise, the  waiter,  with  great  accession  of  deference 
in  his  manner,  led  the  way  to  a  comfortable  room, 
explaining  that  on  my  arrival  it  had  not  been 
ready  for  occupation,  and  apologising  for  having 
put  me  to  the  temporary  inconvenience  of  my 
first  lodging.  I  received  what  he  said  with  an 
air  of  implicit  good  faith,  and  afterwards  paid 
for  it  in  the  bill.  The  curtains  were  drawn,  a 
fire  and  wax-candles  light eJ,  and  a  second  edition 
of  tea  on  the  table.  On  the  whole,  perhaps,  I 
was  not  wrong  in  deciding  that  it  is  pleasant  to 
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possess  what  commands  the  outward  respect  and 
tangible  comforts  of  this  world. 

It  was  a  relief  to  me  to  be  alone,  and  to  have 
leisure  to  think.  Life  was  about  to  become  to 
me  a  very  different  matter  from  what  it  had  been. 
The  fulfilment  of  many  a  wild  day-dream  was  in 
my  hand ;  the  golden  stones  to  make  my  castles 
iu  the  air  realities  were  heaped  about  my  feet. 
How  I  would  build,  build,  build !  How  charit- 
able I  would  be  !  How  many  desolate  hearts  I 
would  cause  to  sing  for  joy !  How  many  poverty- 
stricken  homes  would  I  brighten  and  fill  with 
plenty !  Nothing  of  personal  luxury  or  indul- 
gence entered  into  my  previsions ;  I  would  be 
rich  to  do  good,  and  rich  for  that  only. 

From  which  glorified  dreams  the  eye  of  my 
mind  dropped  down  upon  the  narrow  iron  bed  in 
the  bare  barrack-room,  where  the  gatherer  of  the 
golden  stones  was  resting  from  his  weary  labours. 
I  am  not  usually  a  nervous  or  superstitious 
woman,  but  at  that  view  my  heart  beat  louder, 
and  I  glanced  hastily  into  the  dim  corners  of  the 
room.  I  was  glad  to  rise  up  and  pace  the  floor, 
and  count  the  gas-lamps  gleaming  through  the 
night  for  company.  Then,  1  tried  to  picture 
what  Mrs.  Jacques  was  about  at  that  hour ;  next, 
I  brought  out  a  volume  of  St.  Beuve  and  forced 
myself  to  read,  but  the  admirable  essayist  was 
dumb  for  me.  I  could  see  nothing  but  the  rigid 
outline  of  the  massive  coffined  figure,  the  straight 
stiff  hands,  the  feet  uplifting  the  drapery,  and 
the  marble  hardness  of  the  visage;  and  these 
struck  on  my  memory  more  sharply,  more  vividly, 
than  they  had  struck  on  my  senses  when  I  stood 
in  his  actual  presence, — just  as  a  mortal  peril 
recurs  to  us  with  thick  heart-throbs  when  we 
have  passed  it  and  escaped.  I  recalled  an  old 
saw,  which  says  that  if  we  do  not  touch  the  dead 
when  we  see  them  they  will  haunt  us  until  they 
are  fallen  into  dust,  and  then  I  remembered  that 
I  had  held  back  from  my  uncle  with  the  same 
reserve  as  I  should  have  met  him  living.  It  was 
a  foolish  dread  that  assailed  my  excited  imagina- 
tion, but  after  struggling  with  it  and  endeavour- 
ing to  battle  it  down  in  vain,  I  determined  to 
return  to  the  house  and  break  the  spell.  Half 
way  across  the  square  I  was  ready  to  laugh  for 
shame  at  my  weakness ;  I  paused  irresolute,  and 
thought  of  turning  back.  But  my  folly  was 
equal  either  way— whether  I  shrank  from  the 
possible  ridicule  of  my  uncle's  servants,  or  from 
the  superstitious  promptings  of  my  own  imagi- 
nation ;  so  I  went  forward  and  rang  at  the  door. 
Roberts  had  put  up  the  chain,  drawn  bolts,  and 
bars,  and  locks,  and  made  all  secure  for  the 
night,  and  was  therefore  several  minutes  in  open- 
ing to  me.  I  heard  the  housekeeper  speaking  to 
him  sharply,  and  saying,  "Who  could  it  be?"  as 
she  waited.  When  they  saw  me,  their  first  idea 
evidently  was  that  they  had  misunderstood  me  as 
to  when  I  was  coming  into  the  house  to  remain, 
and  that  I  was  coming  now.  But  a  few  words 
undeceived  them ;  I  said  plainly  what  I  wished, 
and  why  I  wished  it. 

"  Master  was  the  quietest  man  iu  the  world, 


ma'am,"  murmured  Roberts,  smiling,  but  respect- 
ful, "  and  no  lover  of  tricks  he  wasn't  neither,  so 
surely  he'd  never  be  up  to  the  mischief  of  haunt- 
ing anybody  now." 

It  was  my  distempered  fancy,  I  said,  tho- 
roughly ashamed  of  my  weakness.  Then,  again, 
the  housekeeper  preceded  me  up-stairs,  held  her 
lamp  aloft,  and  uncovered  the  dead  man's  face. 
I  laid  my  hand  on  his  forehead — then  kissed  him. 

"  It  is  years,  and  years,  and  years,  I  should 
say,  since  master  owned  anybody  that  kissed 
him,"  observed  Roberts,  who  had  followed  us 
into  the  room,  and  now  stood  at  the  foot  of  the 
bed  with  his  one  serviceable  eye  screwed  up  to 
concentrate  its  vision  on  the  countenance. 

I  inquired  if  he  had  served  him  long.  "  Mrs. 
Proby  and  me  have  lived  with  him  a  matter  of 
thirty  years,  haven't  we,  Mrs.  Proby  ?"  he  said, 
appealing  to  the  housekeeper.  She  answered 
with  a  brief  affirmative,  replaced  the  napkin  over 
her  master's  face,  and  turned  to  the  door.  I 
apologised  for  giving  so  much  trouble,  which 
Mrs.  Proby  assured  me  was  no  trouble  at  all, 
and  Roberts,  having  dragged  on  his  great-coat, 
trotted  the  grotesque  shadows  of  his  bow  legs 
beside  me  until  he  had  seen  me  safely  restored 
to  my  inn. 

The  fresh  air  had  cooled  my  brain,  for  Uncle 
Burfield  haunted  me  no  more,  but  let  me  read  in 
peace  until  I  retired  to  bed. 

Oh,  John,  I  wish  you  were  here  to  help  me 
under  my  new  cares  !  To  speak  literal  truth,  I 
have  not  enjoyed  one  serene,  lazy  hour,  since  I 
came  into  my  fortune;  and  to  me,  without 
leisure,  life  will  soou  become  a  wearisome  drag. 
It  seems  sometimes  like  a  mockery,  a  cruel  sar- 
casm, to  have  made  me  rich — at  my  years,  too, 
when  I  was  settled  down  into  a  certain  monotony 
and  quiet  ease  which  suited  my  temper  marvel- 
lously well.  My  pretty  room  at  Mrs.  Jacques's, 
with  its  old-fashioned  bow-window  and  lovely 
view ;  its  shelves  choicely  furnished  with  books, 
the  precious  gathering  of  a  score  of  years  ;  its 
summer  seat  with  a  glimpse  of  sea,  and  winter 
corner  by  the  fire,  was  infinitely  pleasanter  than 
any  of  the  rooms  here.  I  have  tried  each  one  in 
turn,  and  not  a  cozy  nook  can  I  discover  from 
the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  house.  When  Mr. 
Burfield  had  taken  possession  of  his  last  narrow 
home  in  Kensal-grecu  Cemetery,  I  took  posses- 
sion of  his  abdicated  residence  in  Russell-square, 
and  here  I  am.  I  have  arrayed  myself  in  com- 
plimentary mourning,  have  retained  my  uncle's 
old  servants,  and  am  seeing  my  lawyer  nearly 
every  day.  Our  business  is  more  tedious  than 
complex.  Three  years  before  his  death,  Mr. 
Burfield  had  freed  himself  from  all  commercial 
speculations,  and  made  careful  investments  of 
his  great  wealth.  It  is  difficult  for  me  to  realise 
the  vastness  of  iny  inheritance.  It  is  all  in 
funds,  bonds,  shares,  debentures,  ground-rents, 
and  mortgages  ;  it  brings  no  territorial  associa- 
tions or  responsibilities.  It  is  simply  rnoney,  the 
hard  gatherings  of  a  hard  life  which  was  spent, 
or  wasted,  in  the  mere  thankless  labour  of  heap- 
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ing  up  riches  without  object,  without  honour 
and  without  profit.  And  yet  there  was  a  romance 
in  the  old  man's  youth— a  little  love-story  whicl 
was  touching  in  its  simple  truth.  You  are  going 
to  hear  how  I  found  it  out. 

A  few  days  after  the  funeral,  Mr.  Worsley 
called  my  attention  to  the  necessity  I  was  under 
of  examining  my  uncle's  private  papers,  which 
he  had  kept  apart  in  a  bureau  in  his  bedroom 
and  one  wet  morning,  immediately  after  break- 
fast, I  set  myself  to  the  task,  having  first  orderec 
a  fire  to  be  lighted,  and  the  heavy  piece  of  fur- 
niture to  be  moved  into  convenient  proximity  to 
it.  I  found  them  to  consist  chiefly  of  letters 
and  memoranda  of  family  interest,  entirely  dis- 
connected with  business ;  and  the  first  thing 
upon  which  I  laid  my  hands  was  a  packet  of  my 
own  notes  in  acknowledgment  of  the  paltry  pen- 
sion he  allowed  our  dear  mother  during  the  four 
years  preceding  her  death.  I  separated  them 
and  cast  them  on  the  fire :  I  am  one  of  those 
people  who  destroy  lumber— especially  senti- 
mental lumber.  The  next  was  a  bulky  parcel 
bound  round  and  sealed  within  a  strip  of  parch- 
ment. It  consisted  of  letters,  on  the  outer  fold 
of  which  was  written  the  name  and  the  date  of 
each.  They  were  about  forty  in  number,  and 
were  arranged  in  numerical  sequence.  I  smiled 
as  I  severed  the  strip  of  parchment,  saying  to 
myself,  that  my  uncle  must  have  anticipated 
somebody  was  lying  in  wait  to  write  his  bio- 
graphy, and  so  had  got  the  material  ready  to 
his  hands ;  but  I  was  interested,  and  carefully 
arranging  the  mass,  I  began  my  task  by  taking 
each  letter  as  it  came. 

The  first  was  labelled  in  a  clear  female  hand : 
"From  dear  Benjamin,  at  Shrewsbury  School, 
1804."  It  was  a  thorough  schoolboy's  letter  to 
a  mother  who  loved  him ;  less  formal  than  such 
documents  are  when  overlooked,  and  worse  spelt, 
but  more  frank-hearted  and  affectionate.  The 
writer  was  in  some  tribulation  with  his  masters 
about  his  non-application  to  classical  learning, 
and  wished  his  mother  to  plead  with  his  father 
that  the  bent  of  his  education  might  be  changed. 
It  closed  with  a  sort  of  calendar  of  the  days  up 
to  the  midsummer  holidays.  The  second  was : 
"From  Ben  to  his  sister  Hetty."  It  was  in 
scrupulous  round  hand,  profuse  in  capitals,  and 
illustrated  with  grotesque  pen-and-ink  sketches 
of  boys'  games  for  the  amusement  of  a  child. 
The  artist  had  flattered  neither  himself  nor  his 
companions,  but  sister  Hetty  must  have  chuckled 
over  the  pictures  with  exquisite  delight.  I 
laughed  over  the  discoloured  paper  myself,  and 
felt  irresistibly  softened  towards  Uncle  Burfield. 
Once  upon  a  time,  that  fossilised  gold-gatherer 
had  cherished  kind  family  affections.  Then  came 
a  document  written  on  a  sheet  of  sermon-paper : 
"From  my  Father  at  Dene  Parsonage,  1804." 
The  mother  had  spoken  to  the  father  for  her  son, 
and  here  was  the  answer  to  that  plea.  Benjamin 
was  reminded  of  the  exertions  that  had  been 
made  at  home  to  give  him  an  education  for  the 
ministry,  and  exhorted  to  persevere.  A  few 


lines  in  the  same  strain,  but  more  tender,  had 
been  added  by  his  mother,  and  at  the  end  sister 
Hetty  scut  him  kisses.  I  pictured  to  myself  the 
lad's  impatient  disappointment  in  reading  all 
that  vexatious  good  advice ;  and  then  took  up  the 
next  letter:  "From  my  dear  Mother.  The 
news  of  my  Father's  Death.  Dene  Parsonage, 
1808."  It  was  very  sorrowful— spoke  of  poverty, 
of  leaving  the  home  of  her  married  life  and  the 
birthplace  of  her  children,  almost  complainingly ; 
spoke  of  her  husband  with  wifely  tenderness, 
respect,  and  regret.  Benjamin  must  leave  school 
and  go  to  her.  "  My  dear  son,  though  you  are 
but  a  boy,  I  place  all  my  reliance  on  your  gene- 
rous and  affectionate  disposition,"  she  wrote; 
and  then  went  on  to  say  how  the  plan  for  his 
entering  the  ministry  must  be  given  up  from 
lack  of  means  to  send  him  to  college.  She 
trusted  the  Almighty  Father  to  raise  up  friends 
to  her  children,  and  her  heart  ached  for  a  sight 
of  her  darling  boy.  In  the  next,  the  poor  mo- 
ther.'s  heart  had  ceased  aching  and  hoping  for 
ever.  Orphan  sister  Hetty  wrote  to  Orphan 
brother  Ben  a  Christmas  letter  to  cheer  him  in 
his  "  dreadful  dull  lodging  all  alone  in  Holborn." 
Was  he  happy  ?  Did  he  like  his  master,  Mr. 
Parkinson  ?  Had  he  any  friends  in  the  office  ? 
How  she  wished  he  was  with  her,  and  had  some 
of  Miss  Stock's  plum-pudding,  though  the  plums 
were  very  scarce  because  of  the  high  wind  that 
was  blowing  up  at  Highgate  when  it  was  made. 
Should  they  ever,  ever,  ever  have  any  more  such 
Christmases  as  the  Christmases  at  Dene  when 
their  father  and  mother  were  alive  ?  She  was 
afraid  they  never  should.  Her  dearest,  dearest 
love  to  brother  Ben.  That  was  our  mother  who 
wrote,  John— can't  you  fancy  you  hear  her  tre- 
mulous, loving  voice  all  through  ?  I  shall  keep 
her  letters  for  you  till  you  come  home,  for  home 
you  must  come  now. 

Though  during  that  wet  morning  I  went 
through  the  whole  long  series  of  letters,  that  is 
no  reason  why  they  should  be  inflicted  in  con- 
tinuity upon  you — a  brief  selection  will  be  enough 
to  show  you  what  our  Uncle  Burfield  once  was, 
and  how  he  must  have  changed  before  you  knew 
lim.  There  were  three  more  from  Hetty  to  her 
orother  at  Mr.  Parkinson's ;  still  the  same  affec- 
tionate spirit  pervaded  them,  and  still  the  two 
were  all  in  all  to  each  other.  Then  I  came  upon 
a  batch  of  six-and-twenty  letters  tied  together 
3y  themselves,  and  bearing  an  inscription  in  my 
uncle's  hand :  "  My  own  letters  to  Anne  Car- 
digan ;  returned  to  me  when  she  married  William 
Hatherton  Gabriel,  1817." 

Old  love-letters,  of  course — the  faded  romance 
of  Mr.  Burfield's  life.  The  fascination  of  curiosity 
drew  me  on  to  read  what,  perhaps,  I  ought  to 
lave  passed  over ;  and  yet  I  am  glad  I  read  them, 
or  they  have  helped  me  to  think  more  kindly  of 
iis  memory.  He  was  dry  and  concise  enough  in 
lis  correspondence  with  me,  but  when  he  was 
oung  he  could  write  very  fervently  to  "  sweet 
A.nne  Cardigan."  She  was  his  "bonnie  love," 
"  darling  mouse" — a  dozen  foolish,  fond,  en- 
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clearing    names,  which    sounded  heartful,  pas- 
sionate, tender,  after  the  lapse  of  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century;  but  I  presently  found 
myself  doubting  whether  this  "  sweet  Anne  Car- 
digan" had  in  reality  been  quite  worthy  of  the 
ardent  love  shed  upon  her.   I  learned  our  uncle's 
early  struggles  from  certain  passages  of  this 
correspondence.    He  was  a  small-salaried  clerk 
at  Mr.  Parkinson's,  and  lived  with  his  sister  in 
indifferent  lodgings,   where  she  had  a  garden 
"  three  feet  deep  and  seven  feet  long  on  the  leads 
outside  her  window,  and  an  uncommon  show  of 
flowers  she  has  raised,  I  can  tell  you,  Miss  Quiz, 
though  we  have  not  such  pure  air  as  blows  over 
your  blessed  nest."    In  the  midst  of  his  tenderer 
protestations  the  lover  continually  urged  his  fast 
improving  prospects,  and  predicted  that  some 
day  he  should  be  rich  enough  to  "  deck  his  de- 
light in  diamonds  and  cloth  of  gold,  if  her  vain 
little  heart  coveted  such  sumptuosities."    From 
often-recurring  allusions  I  was  led  to  conjecture 
that  this  exacting  maiden  was  possessed  of  a 
bewildering  beauty,  and  of  a  vanity  that  craved 
much  incense  of  admiration  and  flattery ;  that 
she  was  fond  of  dancing  and  fine  company,  gay 
dresses  and  extravagant  parties  of  pleasure,  and 
that,  though  a  promised  wife,  she  .did  not  deny 
herself  a  train  of  followers,  amongst  whom  the 
name  of  a  certain  William  Gabriel  occurred  most 
frequently.    Further  on  in  the  correspondence 
the  progressive  rises  in  the  writer's  salary  were 
chronicled,  and  one  letter  was  almost  entirely  de- 
voted to  our  mother's  wooing  and  wedding ; 
after  which  event  he  became  gravely  urgent  that 
"  dear  hard-hearted  Anne"  should  complete  her 
engagement,  and  become  his  wife.    There  was  a 
rather  bitter  passage  in  this  letter,  in  which  he 
enumerated  his  claims  upon  her.    "  Four  years 
of  service  hard  as  Jacob  served  for  Rachel,  loving 
devotion,  faith  unwearied,  a  heart  warm  and  con- 
stant, a  home  simple  and  sufficient,  and  a  purse 
containing  three  hundred  and  fifty  golden  por- 
traits of  his  gracious  Majesty  annually  renewed. 
Anne,  dear  hard-hearted  Anne,  will  you  marry 
me  now,  or  will  you  put  me  off  until  I  am  as  old, 
rich,  and  decrepit  as  Andrew  Parkinson,  who 
bought  him  a  handsome  wife  last  week  with  the 
fat  store  in  his  ancient  money-bags  ?"  It  seemed 
that  Anne  must  have  elected  to  wait  for  wealthier 
days,  as  the  succeeding  epistle  was  intermixed 
with  reproaches  on  that  score.    "You  think  too 
much  of  money,  Anne,"  it  said ;  "  a  fine  house 
would  not  make  you  happy.  Money  will  not  buy 
love,  joy,  youth,  health,  which  are  our  glorious 
possession.    You  are  foolishly  afraid  of  poverty 
— but  you  would  never  be  poor  with  me.    Oh, 
Anne,  if  you  would  only  be  brave  for  your  love  ! 
I  know  I  could  content  you  if  once  I  had  you 
with  me  all  my  own.    Though  we  cannot  begin 
with  a  fine  house,  a  carriage,  and  contingent  em- 
barrassments, I  know  my  fortune  will  grow  up 
to  them.    My  darling,  you  would  crowd  all  life 
into  twelve  months'  space  if  you  had  your  will 
Write  me  a  dear  kind  letter  like  a  sweet  sensibh 
Anne,  and  tell  me  you  have  reconsidered  you 


lard  sentence,  and  are  ready  to  revoke  it. 
Darling,  I  cannot  live  and  be  a  good  man  with- 
out you."  All  the  letters  after  this  were  alter- 
nations of  passionate  love,  bitter  reproach,  and 
angry  recriminations.  The  name  of  William 

abriel  now  occurred  with  jealous  repetition; 
questions,  suspicions,  charges,  were  founded 
upon  it,  as  the  result  proved,  but  too  justly.  The 
ast,  which  told  the  end  of  the  story,  was  almost 
ruel  in  its  tone  of  contemptuous  rebuke.  "  You 
will  be  miserable,  Anne,  miserable  in  the  midst 
of  all  William  Gabriel  can  give  you,  because  you 
io  not  love  him;  but  you  will  deserve  every 
pang,  every  mean  degrading  torture,  because  you 
are  selling  yourself  for  money  where  a  woman 
should  only  give  herself  for  love." 

Thus  closed  the  one  sentimental  episode  of  our 
Jncle  Burfield's  life.  What  think  you  of  it, 
Fohn?  It  seems  to  me  that  Anne  Cardigan 
soured  an  honest  manly  spirit,  and  turned  the 
sweet  waters  of  his  life  into  bitterness. 

When  I  continued  my  researches,  another  mis- 
cellaneous packet  came  to  hand,  at  the  top  of 
which  were  some  of  our  grandfather's  letters  to 
lis  son  at  school.  I  read  one  or  two,  but  finding 
;hem  mere  sonorous  Johnsonian  compositions, 
with  little  personal  interest,  I  passed  them  over, 
and  went  on  to  a  group  inscribed :  "  From  William 

abriel,  after  the  failure  of  Gabriel's  bank,  1826." 
Another  followed :  "  From  William  Gabriel  at 
Boulogne,  1827 ;"  and  the  next  after  that  was 
"From  William  Gabriel's  widow  —  a  begging 
petition  to  which  I  did  not  reply,  1827."  The 
date  of  this  letter  placed  it  ten  years  after  that 
which  closed  their  correspondence  as  lovers.  In 
that  interval  Mr.  Burfield  hadgot  on  in  the  world, 
liad  hardened  and  taken  the  gold  fever,  had  given 
up  his  faith  in  the  better  part  of  human  nature, 
and  pensioned  his  widowed  sister  with  a  grudg- 

j  parsimony.  Of  this  period  were  a  few  ill- 
composed  documents  in  a  female  hand,  curiously 
intermixed  of  affection  and  calculation;  that 
correspondence  had  its  climax  in  an  epistle  of 
profuse  acknowledgment  for  some  satisfactory 
pecuniary  arrangement  which  Mr.  Worsley  had 
been  empowered  to  make,  and  then  it  ceased 
altogether.  From  first  to  last  the  letters  from 
this  hand  spread  over  a  space  of  eight  years. 
Then  came  several  more  from  William  Gabriel's 
widow,  all  uttering  a  cry  of  destitution  and  a  plea 
for  help.  For  a  long  time  it  appeared  that  Mr. 
Burfield  had  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  these  petitions, 
but,  at  length,  there  was  a  note  thanking  him 
for  a  donation  which,  she  said,  had  enabled  her 
to  procure  medical  aid  for  her  child,  then  lying 
sick  of  a  fever.  All  her  subsequent  letters  con- 
tinued to  describe  her  as  poor  and  struggling 
vainly  to  educate  her  son.  Mr.  Burfield's  charity 
was  appealed  to  in  every  one,  and  there  were 
many  allusions  to  former  days  which,  perhaps, 
she  would  have  been  glad  to  bring  back;  but, 
somehow,  she  failed  of  being  pathetic ;  such 
allusions  echoed  less  of  past  affection  than  of 
present  regret.  Her  "Oh,  my  dear  and  true 
friend,  had  I  but  listened  to  you,  and  followed 
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the  dictates  of  my  own  heart  when  \ve  were  both 
young,  how  different  now  would  have  been  my 
condition !"  had  all  the  metallic  resonance  which 
had  jarred  out  of  tune  for  ever  the  finest  chords 
in  Mr.  BurQeld's  breast.  I  could  not  help  feeling 
annoyed  that  he  should  have  so  often  complied 
with  the  clamorous  demands  of  this  mercenary 
woman.  She  wearied  him  by  her  importunity. 
"From  William  Gabriel's  widow,  for  money- 
Sent  her  501.,"  occurred  again  and  again.  But  at 
length  there  came  one  letter,  simpler  iu  expres- 
sion, briefer,  and  more  natural,  upon  the  enclosure 
of  which  was  written,  "  Anne's  last  letter,  two 
days  before  her  death,  1838."  "Dear  friend," 
she  said,  towards  the  end  of  it,  "  I  have  not 
strength  to  write  much  to  you  now,  beyond  beg- 
ging you  to  be  kind  to  my  boy,  and  humbly 
entreating  you  to  pardon  the  great,  great  wrong 
I  once  did  you.  I  have  long  known  how  it 
poisoned  your  life,  though  you  have  been  so 
nobly  good  to  me,  who  deserved  nothing  at  your 
hands  but  scorn.  I  see  now  how  wicked  and 
cruel  my  conduct  to  you  was,  but  I  did  not  see  it 
then,  and  I  have  suffered  for  it  sorely  since.  I 
pray  you  and  the  Almighty  to  forgive  me.  If  I 
had  my  life  to  live  over  again,  I  would  live  it  very 
differently." 

This  brought  me  to  the  end  of  the  assorted 
letters ;  there  were  a  few  of  no  moment  lying  loose 
in  the  desk,  and  a  thick  bundle  of  newspaper  ex- 
tracts, which  I  kept  for  leisure  perusal,  seeing 
they  were  contemporary  accounts  of  events  most 
of  which  have  passed  into  the  obscurity  of  ancient 
history.  Then  there  was  a  packet  of  mourning 
cards,  which  showed  that  Mr.  Burfield  had  out- 
lived many  friends  and  acquaintance ;  then  there 
was  a  dog's  brass  collar,  engraved  with  his 
master's  name  and  place  of  abode  ;  and  there  was 
an  old  faded  red  silk  huswife,  with  rusty  needles 
and  threads  in  it  still,  and  within  the  pocket  was 
a  card  and  a  lock  of  tarnished  yellow  hair — the 
card  was  a  common  visiting-card,  with  "Miss 
Anne  Cardigan"  printed  upon  it,  and  across  one 
corner  was  written, "  Come  early  to-night."  The 
last  thing  was  a  flat  case  of  miniatures  painted 
upon  ivory ;  each  portrait  being  set  separately  in 
a  narrow  rim  of  gold,  with  a  ring  attached  for  a 
chain  to  be  passed  through.  They  are  family 
likenesses :  our  grandfather,  grandmother,  and 
probably  great-aunts  and  uncles — they  are  quite 
old  by  the  costumes,  and  I  do  not  recognise 
any. 

When  my  task  was  accomplished,  I  stretched 
my  arms  above  my  head  with  a  grateful  sense  of 
relief ;  then  leaving  the  bureau  open  to  air,  after 
its  delivery  of  its  musty  secrets,  I  descended  to 
the  drawing-room,  to  indulge  a  brief  spell  of  re- 
flection over  my  discoveries.  Do  I  weary  you, 
dear  John  ?  Have  I  gossiped  long  enough  ?  But 


consider  the  greatness  of  the  occasion — and  I  have 
nearly  done. 

When  I  came  to  inquire  of  Mr.  Worsley,  I 
found  that  the  son  of  Mrs.  Gabriel  is  still  living, 
and  in  good  repute  as  an  artist ;  if  you  read  the 
Art  criticisms  in  our  papers  and  magazines, 
which  probably  find  their  way  out  to  Melbourne, 
you  must  know  his  name.  Mr.  Burfield  brought 
him  up  after  his  mother's  death,  though  Avithout 
future  expectations  from  himself,  but  he  left  him 
a  legacy  of  a  thousand  pounds.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  bequests  to  his  old  servants,  and  the  gift 
of  two  valuable  paintings  to  his  physician,  no 
name  besides  my  own  occurs  in  the  will.  But 
though  our  uncle  did  not  choose  to  remember  you, 
my  dear  brother,  it  will  be  all  the  same  as  if  he 
had  made  us  equal ;  for  what  is  mine  is  yours.  I 
am  alone  in  the  world,  with  few  friends  and  no 
ties  of  kindred  but  yourselves — will  you  come 
home  again  with  Mary  and  the  children  I  have 
never  seen  ?  I  shall  be  very  restless  until  I  hear 
from  you,  and  for  myself  I  shall  neither  do  nor 
devise  anything.  When  I  can  escape  from  the 
lawyers  and  the  inevitable  business  entailed  on  me 
by  my  heiress-ship,  I  shall  return  to  my  lodgings 
at  Mrs.  Jacques's,  and  there  stay  until  news  of 
you  reaches  me.  Think  of  me  as  unsettled  and 
anxious  meanwhile,  and  do  not  delay  to  write.  It 
is  much  to  ask  of  you  to  break  up  the  connexions 
and  habits  of  twenty  years,  but  to  those  born  and 
bred  in  dear  old  England,  methinks  it  must 
always  be  felt  as  Home.  My  dear  love  to  Mary 
and  all  your  darlings,  and  every  blessing  on 
yourself. 

MAIIGAKET  STANSFIELD. 


Now  ready,  price  FOUBPENCE, 

SOMEBODY'S  LUGGAGE. 

FORMING 

THE  EXTRA  DOUBLE  NUMBER 
FOR  CHRISTMAS. 

CONTENTS:  His  Leaving  it  till  called  for.  His  Boots. 
His  Umbrella.  His  Black  Bag.  His  Writing-Desk.  His 
Dressing-Case.  His  Brown-Paper  Parcel.  His  Portman- 
teau. His  Hat-Box.  His  Wonderful  End. 
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A  DARK  NIGHT'S  WORK. 
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of  Fiction  by 

CHARLES   READE,  D.C.L., 

Author  of  "  IT  is  NEVBK  Too  LATE  TO  MEND." 
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In  Three  Volumes,  is  now  ready. 
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BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF    "  THE  WOMAN  IN  WHITE,"  &C. 

CHAPTER  iv.  (CONTINUED). 

THE  veteran's  eyes  were  bloodshot ;  his  hand 
was  heavy;  his  list  slippers  were  twisted 
crookedly  on  his  feet ;  and  his  body  swayed  to 
and  fro  on  his  widely-parted  legs.  If  he  had 
tested  his  condition,  that  night,  by  the  unfailing 
criterion  of  the  model  ship,  he  must  have  inevi- 
tably pronounced  sentence  on  himself  in  the  usual 
form  : — "  Drunk  again,  Mazey ;  drunk  again." 

"  You  young  Jezabel !"  said  the  old  sailor,  with 
a  leer  on  one  side  of  his  face,  and  a  frown  on  the 
other.  "  The  next  time  you  take  to  night-walk- 
ing in  the  neighbourhood  of  Freeze-your-Bones, 
use  those  sharp  eyes  of  yours  first,  and  make 
sure  there's  nobody  else  night-walking  in  the 
garden  outside.  Drop  it,  Jezabel  '.—drop  it !" 

Keeping  fast  hold  of  Magdalen's  arm  with  one 
hand,  he  took  the  letter  from  her  with  the  other, 
put  it  back  into  the  open  drawer,  and  locked  the 
bureau.  She  never  struggled  with  him,  she  never 
spoke.  Her  energy  was  gone ;  her  powers  of  re- 
sistance were  crushed.  The  terrors  of  that  hor- 
rible night,  following  one  close  on  the  other 
in  reiterated  shocks,  had  struck  her  down  at 
last.  She  yielded  as  submissively,  she  trembled 
as  helplessly,  as  the  weakest  woman  living. 

Old  Mazey  dropped  her  arm,  and  pointed  with 
drunken  solemnity  to  a  chair  in  an  inner  corner 
of  the  room.  She  sat  down,  still  without  utter- 
ing a  word.  The  veteran  (breathing  very  hard 
over  it)  steadied  himself  on  both  elbows  against 
the  slanting  top  of  the  bureau,  and  from  that 
commanding  position,  addressed  Magdalen  once 
more. 

"  Come  and  be  locked  up !"  said  old  Mazey, 
wagging  his  venerable  head  with  judicial  severity. 
"  There'll  be  a  court  of  inquiry  to-morrow  morn- 
ing ;  and  I'm  witness — worse  luck ! — I'm  witness. 
You  young  jade,  you've  committed  burglary — 
that's  what  you've  done.  His  honour  the  ad- 
miral's keys  stolen;  his  honour  the  admiral's 
desk  ransacked;  and  his  honour  the  admiral's 
private  letters  broke  open.  Burglary !  Bur- 
glary !  Come  and  be  locked  up !"  He  slowly 
recovered  an  upright  position,  with  the  assistance 
of  his  hands,  backed  by  the  solid  resistinsppower 
of  the  bureau ;  and  lapsed  into  lachrymose  soli- 
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loquy.  "Who'd  have  thought  it?"  said  old 
Mazey,  paternally  watering  at  the  eyes.  "  Take 
the  outside  of  her,  and  she's  as  straight  as  a 
poplar;  take  the  inside  of  her,  and  she's  as 
crooked  as  Sin.  Such  a  fine-grown  girl,  too. 
What  a  pity !  what  a  pity !" 

"  Don't  hurt  me  !"  said  Magdalen,  faintly,  as 
old  Mazey  staggered  up  to  the  chair,  and  took 
her  by  the  wrist  again.  "  I'm  frightened,  Mr. 
Mazey — I'm  dreadfully  frightened." 

"  Hurt  you  ?"  repeated  the  veteran.  "  I'm 
a  deal  too  fond  of  you— and  more  shame  for  me 
at  my  age ! — to  hurt  you.  If  I  let  go  of  your 
wrist,  will  you  walk  straight  before  me,  where  I 
can  see  you  all  the  way  ?  Will  you  be  a  good 
girl,  and  walk  straight  up  to  your  own  door  ?" 

Magdalen  gave  the  promise  required  of  her — 
gave  it  with  an  eager  longing  to  reach  the  re- 
fuge of  her  room.  She  rose,  and  tried  to  take 
the  candle  from  the  bureau— but  old  Mazey's 
cunning  hand  was  too  quick  for  her.  "  Let  the 
candle  be,"  said  the  veteran,  winking  in  momen- 
tary forgetfulness  of  his  responsible  position. 
"  You're  a  trifle  quicker  on  your  legs  than  I  am, 
my  dear — and  you  might  leave  me  in  the  lurch,  if 
I  don't  carry  the  light." 

They  returned  to  the  inhabited  side  of  the 
house.  Staggering  after  Magdalen,  with  the  basket 
of  keys  in  one  hand,  and  the  candle  in  the  other, 
old  Mazey  sorrowfully  compared  her  figure  with 
the  straightness  of  the  poplar,  and  her  disposi- 
tion with  the  crookedness  of  Sin,  all  the  way 
across  "  Freeze-your-Bones,"  and  all  the  way  up- 
stairs to  her  own  door.  Arrived  at  that  destina- 
tion, he  peremptorily  refused  to  give  her  the 
candle,  until  he  had  first  seen  her  safely  inside 
the  room.  The  conditions  being  complied  with, 
he  resigned  the  light  with  one  hand,  and  made  a 
dash  with  the  other  at  the  key — drew  it  from  the 
inside  of  the  lock — and  instantly  closed  the 
door.  Magdalen  heard  him  outside,  chuckling 
over  his  own  dexterity,  and  fitting  the  key  into 
the  lock  again,  with  infinite  difficulty.  At  last 
he  secured  the  door,  with  a  deep  grunt  of  relief. 
"  There  she  is,  safe  !"  Magdalen  heard  him  say, 
in  regretful  soliloquy.  "  As  fine  a  girl  as  ever 
I  set  eyes  on.  What  a  pity !  what  a  pity !" 

The  last  sounds  of  his  voice  died  out  in  the 
distance ;  and  she  was  left  alone  in  her  room. 

Holding  fast  by  the  banister,  old  Mazey  made 
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his  way  down  to  the  corridor  on  the  second  floor 
in  which  a  night-light  was  always  burning.  He 
advanced  to  the  truckle-bed;  and,  s1  racking 
himself  against  the  opposite  wall,  looked  at  it 
attentively.  Prolonged  contemplation  of  hi 
own  resting-place  for  the  night,  apparently 
failed  to  satisfy  him.  He  shook  his  head  omi- 
nously ;  and,  taking  from  the  side-pocket  of  his 
great-coat  a  pair  of  old  patched  slippers,  sur- 
veyed them  with  an  aspect  of  illimitable 
doubt.  "  I'm  all  abroad  to-night,"  he  mumbled 
to  himself.  "  Troubled  in  my  mind — that's  what 
it  is — troubled  in  my  mind." 

The  old  patched  slippers  and  the  veteran's  ex- 
isting perplexities,  happened  to  be  intimately 
associated,  one  with  the  other,  in  the  relation  oi 
cause  and  effect.  The  slippers  belonged  to  the 
admiral,  who  had  taken  one  of  his  unreasonable 
fancies  to  this  particular  pair,  and  who  still  per- 
sisted in  wearing  them,  long  after  they  were 
unfit  for  his  service.  Early  that  afternoon,  old 
Mazey  had  taken  the  slippers  to  the  village 
etjbbler  to  get  them  repaired  on  the  spot,  before 
his  master  called  for  them  the  next  morning.  He 
sat  superintending  the  progress  and  completion 
of  the  work,  until  evening  came ;  when  he  and 
the  cobbler  betook  themselves  to  the  village  inn  to 
drink  each  other's  healths  at  parting.  They  had 
prolonged  this  social  ceremony  till  far  into  the 
night ;  and  they  had  parted,  as  a  necessary  con- 
sequence, in  a  finished  and  perfect  state  of  in- 
toxication on  either  side. 

If  the  drinking-bout  had  led  to  no  other  result 
than  those  night  wanderings  in  the  grounds  of 
St.  Crux,  which  had  shown  old  Mazey  the  light 
in  the  east  windows,  his  memory  would  unques- 
tionably have  presented  it  to  him  the  next  morn- 
ing, in  the  light  of  one  of  the  praiseworthy 
achievements  of  his  life.  But  another  conse- 
quence had  sprung  from  it,  which  the  old  sailor 
now  saw  dimly,  through  the  interposing  bewilder- 
ment left  in  his  brain  by  the  drink.  He  had 
committed  a  breach  of  discipline,  and  a  breach 
of  trust.  In  plainer  words,  he  had  deserted  his 
post. 

The  one  safeguard  against  Admiral  Bartram's 
constitutional  tendency  to  somnambulism,  was 
the  watch  and  ward  which  his  faithful  old  servant 
kept  outside  the  door.  No  entreaties  had  ever 
prevailed  on  him  to  submit  to  the  usual  precaution 
taken  in  such  cases.  He  peremptorily  declined 
to  be  locked  into  his  room ;  he  even  ignored  his 
own  liability,  whenever  a  dream  disturbed  him, 
to  walk  in  his  sleep.  Over  and  over  again,  old 
Mazey  had  been  roused  by  his  master's  attempts 
to  push  past  the  truckle-bed,  or  to  step  over  it, 
in  his  sleep ;  and  over  and  over  again,  when  he  had 
reported  the  fact  the  next  morning,  the  admiral 
had  declined  to  believe  him.  As  the  old  sailor 
now  stood,  staring  in  vacant  inquiry  at  his 
master's  door,  these  incidents  of  the  past  rose 
confusedly  on  his  memory,  and  forced  on  him  the 
serious  question,  whether  the  admiral  had  left 
his  room  during  the  earlier  hours  of  the  night  ? 
If  by  any  mischance  the  sleep-walking  fit  hud 


seized  him,  the  slippers  in  old  Mazey's  hand 
pointed  straight  to  the  startling  conclusion  that 
folknved — his  master  must  have  passed  barefoot 
in  the  cold  night,  over  the  stone  stairs  and  pas- 
sages of  St.  Crux.  "  Lord  send  he's  been  quiet !" 
muttered  old  Mazey,  daunted,  bold  as  he  was 
and  drunk  as  he  was,  by  the  bare  contemplation 
of  that  prospect.  "  If  his  honour's  been  walking 
to-night,  it  will  be  the  death  of  him  !" 

He  roused  himself  for  the  moment,  by  main 
force— strong  in  his  dog-like  fidelity  to  the  ad- 
miral, though  strong  in  nothing  else — and  fought 
off  the  stupor  of  the  drink.  He  looked  at  the 
bed,  with  steadier  eyes  and  a  clearer  mind. 
Magdalen's  precaution  in  returning  it  to  its 
customary  position,  presented  it  to  him  necessa- 
rily in  the  aspect  of  a  bed  which  had  never  been 
moved  from  its  place.  He  next  examined  the 
counterpane  carefully.  Not  the  faintest  vestige 
appeared  of  the  indentation  which  must  have 
been  left  by  footsteps  passing  over  it.  There 
was  the  plain  evidence  before  him — the  evidence 
recognisable  at  last  by  his  own  bewildered  eyes 
— that  the  admiral  had  never  moved  from 
his  room.  "  I'll  take  the  Pledge  to-morrow !" 
mumbled  old  Mazey,  in  an  outburst  of  grate- 
ful relief.  The  next  moment  the  fumes  of 
the  liquor  flowed  back  insidiously  over  his 
brain ;  and  the  veteran,  returning  to  his  custo- 
mary remedy,  paced  the  passage  in  zig-zag  as 
usual,  and  kept  watch  on  the  deck  of  an  imagi- 
nary ship. 

Soon  after  sunrise,  Magdalen  suddenly  heard 
the  grating  of  the  key  from  the  outside,  in  the 
lock  of  the  door.  The  door  opened,  and  old 
Mazey  reappeared  on  the  threshold.  The  first 
fever  of  his  intoxication  had  cooled,  with  time, 
into  a  mild  penitential  glow.  He  breathed 
harder  than  ever,  in  a  succession  of  low  growls, 
and  wagged  his  venerable  head  at  his  own  delin- 
quencies, without  intermission. 

"  How  are  you  now,  you  young  land-shark  in 
petticoats  ?"  inquired  the  veteran.  "  Has  your 
conscience  been  quiet  enough  to  let  you  go  to 
sleep  ?" 

"  I  have  not  slept,"  said  Magdalen,  drawing 
back  from  him  in  doubt  of  what  he  might  do 
next.  "  I  have  no  remembrance  of  what  hap- 
pened after  you  locked  the  door — I  think  I  must 
have  fainted.  Don't  frighten  me  again,  Mr. 
Mazey  !  I  feel  miserably  weak  and  ill.  What 
do  you  want  ?" 

"  I  want  to  say  something  serious,"  replied 
old  Mazey,  with  impenetrable  solemnity.  "  It's 
3een  on  my  mind  to  come  here,  and  make  a  clean 
)reast  of  it,  for  the  last  hour  or  more.  Mark 
my  words,  young  woman.  I'm  going  to  disgrace 
myself." 

Magdalen  drew  further  and  further  back,  and 
ooked  at  him  in  rising  alarm. 

"  I  know  my  duty  to  his  honour  the  admiral," 
proceeded  old  Mazey,  waving  his  hand  drearily 
n  the  direction  of  his  master's  door.  "  But,  try 
as  hard  as  I  may,  I  can't  find  it  in  my  heart,  you 
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young  jade,  to  be  witness  against  you.  I  liked  the 
make  of  you  (specially  about  the  waist)  when  you 
first  came  into  the  house,  and  I  can't  help  liking 
the  make  of  you  still — though  you  have  com- 
mitted burglary,  and  though  you  are  as  crooked 
as  Sin.  I've  cas.t  the  eyes  of  indulgence  on  fine- 
grown  girls  all  my  life — and  it's  too  late  in  the 
day  to  cast  the  eyes  of  severity  on  'em  now.  I'm 
seventy-seven,  or  seventy- eight,  I  don't  rightly 
know  which.  I'm  a  battered  old  hulk,  with  my 
seams  opening,  and  my  pumps  choked,  and  the 
waters  of  Death  powering  in  on  me  as  fast  as 
they  can.  I'm  as  miserable  a  sinner  as  you'll 
meet  with  anywhere  in  these  parts— Thomas 
Nagle,  the  cobbler,  only  excepted;  and  he's 
worse  than  I  am,  for  he's  the  youngest  of  the 
two,  and  he  ought  to  know  better.  But  the  long 
and  the  short  of  it  is,  I  shall  go  down  to  my 
grave,  with  an  eye  of  indulgence  for  a  fine-grown 
girl.  More  shame  for  me,  you  young  Jezabel — 
more  shame  for  me  !" 

The  veteran's  unmanageable  eyes  began  to  leer 
again  in  spite  of  him,  as  he  concluded  his 
harangue  in  these  terms :  the  last  reserves  of 
austerity  left  in  his  face  entrenched  themselves 
dismally  round  the  corners  of  his  mouth.  Mag- 
dalen approached  him  again,  and  tried  to  speak. 
He  solemnly  motioned  her  back,  with  another 
dreary  wave  of  his  hand. 

"  No  carneying  !"  said  old  Mazey ;  "  I'm  bad 
enough  already,  without  that.  It's  my  duty  to 
make  my  report  to  his  honour  the  admiral;  and 
I  tcill  make  it.  But  if  you  like  to  give  the  house 
the  slip,  before  the  burglary's  reported,  and  the 
court  of  inquiry  begins — I'll  disgrace  myself  by 
letting  you  go.  It's  market  morning  at  Ossory ; 
and  Dawkes  will  be  driving  the  light  cart  over, 
in  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  time.  Dawkes  will 
take  you,  if  I  ask  him.  I  know  my  duty — my 
duty  is  to  turn  the  key  on  you,  and  see  Dawkes 
damned  first.  But  I  can't  find  it  in  my  heart  to 
be  hard  on  a  fine  girl  like  you.  It's  bred  in  the 
bone,  anc\  it  wuut  come  out  of  the  flesh.  More 
shame  for  me,  I  tell  you  again — more  shame  for 
me!" 

The  proposal  thus  strangely  and  suddenly  pre- 
sented to  her,  took  Magdalen  completely  by  sur- 
prise. She  had  been  far  too  seriously  shaken  by 
the  events  of  the  night,  to  be  capable  of  deciding 
on  any  subject  &1  a  moment's  notice.  "  You  are 
very  good  to  me,  Mr.  Mazey,"  she  said.  "May  I 
have  a  minute  by  myself  to  think  ?" 

"  Yes,  you  may,"  replied  the  veteran,  facing 
about  forthwith,  and  leaving  the  room.  "  They're 
all  alike,"  proceeded  old  Mazey,  with  his  head 
still  running  on  the  sex.  "  Whatever  you  offer 
'em,  they  always  want  something  more.  Tall 
and  short,  native  and  foreign,  sweethearts  and 
wives— they're  all  alike  !" 

Left  by  herself,  Magdalen  reached  her  decision, 
with  far  less  difficulty  than  she  had  anticipated. 

If  she  remained  in  the  house,  there  \vere  only 
two  courses  before  her— to  charge  old  Mazey 
with  speaking  under  the  influence  of  a  drunken 
delusion,  or  to  submit  to  circumstances.  Though 


she  owed  to  the  old  sailor  her  defeat  in  the  very 
hour  of  success,  his  consideration  for  her  at 
that  moment,  forbade  the  idea  of  defending 
herself  at  his  expense— even  supposing,  what 
was  in  the  last  degree  improbable,  that  the  de- 
fence would  be  credited.  In  the  second  of  the 
two  cases  (the  case  of  submission  to  circum- 
stances), but  one  result  could  be  expected — 
instant  dismissal;  and,  perhaps,  discovery  as 
well.  What  object  was  to  be  gained  by  braving 
that  degradation— by  leaving  the  house,  publicly 
disgraced  in  the  eyes  of  the  servants  who  had 
hated  and  distrusted  her  from  the  first?  The 
accident  which  had  literally  snatched  the  Trust 
from  her  possession,  when  she  had  it  in  her  hand, 
was  irreparable.  The  one  apparent  compensation 
under  the  disaster — in  other  words,  the  discovery 
that  the  Trust  actually  existed,  and  that  George 
Bartram's  marriage  within  a  given  time,  was  one 
of  the  objects  contained  in  it — was  a  compensa- 
tion which  could  only  be  estimated  at  its  true 
value,  by  placing  it  under  the  light  of  Mr.  Los- 
combe's  experience.  Every  motive  of  which  she 
was  conscious,  was  a  motive  which  urged  her  to 
leave  the  house  secretly,  while  the  chance  was  at 
her  disposal.  She  looked  out  into  the  passage, 
and  called  softly  to  old  Mazey  to  come  back. 

"  I  accept  your  offer  thankfully,  Mr.  Mazey," 
she  said.  "You  don't  know  what  hard  measure 
you  dealt  out  to  me,  when  you  took  that  letter 
from  my  hand.  But  you  did  your  duty — and  I 
can  be  grateful  to  you  for  sparing  me  this  morn- 
ing, hard  as  you  were  on  me  last  night.  I  am 
not  such  a  bad  girl  as  you  think  me — I  am  not, 
indeed." 

Old  Mazey  dismissed  the  subject,  with  another 
dreary  wave  of  his  hand. 

"  Let  it  be,"  said  the  veteran ;  "  let  it  be !  It 
makes  no  difference,  my  girl,  to  such  an  old  rascal 
as  I  am.  If  you  were  fifty  times  worse  than  you 
are,  I  should  let  you  go  all  the  same.  Put  on  your 
bonnet  and  shawl,  and  come  along.  I'm  a  disgrace 
to  myself  and  a  warning  to  others — that's  what 
I  am.  No  luggage,  mind !  Leave  all  your  rattle- 
traps belu'nd  you  -.  to  be  overhauled,  if  necessary, 
at  his  honour  the  admiral's  discretion.  I  can  be 
hard  enough  on  your  boxes,  you  young  Jezabel, 
if  I  can't  be  hard  on  you" 

With  those  words,  old  Mazey  led  the  way  out 
of  the  room.  "  The  less  I  see  of  her  the  better 
— especially  about  the  waist,"  he  said  to  himself, 
as  he  hobbled  down  stairs  with  the  help  of  the 
banisters. 

The  cart  was  standing  in  the  back-yard,  when 
they  reached  the  lower  regions  of  the  house; 
and  Dawkes  (otherwise  the  farm-bailiff's  man) 
was  fastening  the  last  buckle  of  the  horse's  har- 
ness. The  hoar-frost  of  the  morning  was  still 
white  in  the  shade.  The  sparkling  points  of  it 
glistened  brightly  on  the  shaggy  coats  of  Brutus 
and  Cassius,  as  they  idled  about  the  yard,  wait- 
ing, with  steaming  mouths  and  slowly-wagging 
tails,  to  see  the  cart  drive  off.  Old  Mazey  went 
out  alone,  and  used  his  influence  with  Dawkes ; 
who,  staring  in  stolid  amazement,  put  a  leather- 
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cushion  for  his  fellow-traveller  on  the  cart-seat. 
Shivering  in  the  sharp  morning  air,  Magdalen 
waited,  while  the  preliminaries  of  departure  were 
in  progress,  conscious  of  nothing  but  a  giddy 
bewilderment  of  thought,  and  a  helpless  sus- 
pension of  feeling.  The  events  of  the  night 
confused  themselves  hideously,  with  the  trivial 
circumstances  passing  before  her  eyes  in  the 
court-yard.  She  started  with  the  sudden  terror 
of  the  night,  when  old  Mazey  reappeared  to 
summon  her  out  to  the  cart.  She  trembled  with 
the  helpless  confusion  of  the  night,  when  the 
veteran  cast  the  eyes  of  indulgence  on  her  for 
the  last  time,  and  gave  her  a  kiss  on  the  cheek 
at  parting.  The  next  minute,  she  felt  him  help 
her  into  the  cart,  and  pat  her  on  the  back.  The 
next,  she  heard  him  tell  her  in  a  confidential 
whisper  that,  sitting  or  standing,  she  was  as 
straight  as  a  poplar,  either  way.  Then  there 
was  a  pause,  in  which  nothing  was  said,  and 
nothing  done ;  and  then  the  driver  took  the  reins 
in  hand,  and  mounted  to  his  place. 

She  roused  herself  at  the  parting  moment,  and 
looked  back.  The  last  sight  she  saw  at  St.  Crux, 
was  old  Mazey  wagging  his  head  in  the  court- 
yard, with  his  fellow-profligates,  the  dogs,  keep- 
ing time  to  him  with  their  tails.  The  last  words 
she  heard,  were  the  words  in  which  the  veteran 
paid  his  farewell  tribute  to  her  charms : — 

"  Burglary,  or  no  burglary,"  said  old  Mazey, 
"  she's  a  fine-grown  girl,  if  ever  there  was  a  fine 
one  yet.  What  a  pity !  what  a  pity !" 

THE  END  OP  THE  SEVENTH  SCENE. 


BETWEEN    THE    SCENES. 
i. 

FROM  GEORGE  BARTRAM  TO  ADMIRAL  BAETEAM. 

"  London,  April  3rd,  1848. 
"  My  dear  Uncle,— One  hasty  line,  to  inform 
you  of  a  temporary  obstacle  which  we  neither  of 
us  anticipated  when  we  took  Isave  of  each  other 
at  St.  Crux.  While  I  was  wasting  the  last  days 
of  the  week  at  the  Grange,  the  Tyrrels  must 
have  been  making  their  arrangements  for  leaving 
London.  I  have  just  come  from  Portland-place. 
The  house  is  shut  up ;  and  the  family  (Miss  Van- 
stone,  of  course,  included)  left  England  yester- 
day, to  pass  the  season  in  Paris. 

"  Pray  don't  let  yourself  be  annoyed  by  this 
little  check  at  starting.  It  is  of  no  serious  im- 
portance whatever.  I  have  got  the  address  at 
which  the  Tyrrels  are  living;  and  I  mean  to 
cross  the  Channel,  after  them,  by  the  mail  to- 
night. I  shall  find  my  opportunity  in  Paris, 
just  as  soon  as  I  could  have  found  it  in  London. 
The  grass  shall  not  grow  under  my  feet,  I  promise 
you.  For  once  in  my  life,  I  will  take  Time  as 
fiercely  by  the  forelock,  as  if  I  was  the  most  im- 
petuous man  in  England— and,  rely  on  it,  the 
moment  I  know  the  result,  you  shall  know  the 
result  too.— Affectionately  yours, 

"  GEOEGE  BAETEAM." 


ii. 

PROM  GEOEGE  BARTEAM  TO  MISS  GARTH. 
"  Paris,  April  13th. 

"  Dear  Miss  Garth, — I  have  just  written,  with 
a  heavy  heart,  to  my  uncle ;  and  I  think  I  owe 
it  to  your  kind  interest  in  me,  not  to  omit 
writing  next  to  yon. 

"  You  will  feel  for  my  disappointment,  I  am 
sure,  when  I  tell  you,  in  the  fewest  and  plainest 
words,  that  Miss  Vanstone  has  refused  me. 

"  My  vanity  may  have  grievously  misled  me ; 
but  I  confess  I  expected  a  very  different  result. 
My  vanity  may  be  misleading  me  still — for  I 
must  acknowledge  to  you  privately,  that  I  think 
Miss  Vanstone  was  sorry  to  refuse  me.  The 
reason  she  gave  for  her  decision — no  doubt  a 
sufficient  reason  in  her  estimation — did  not  at  the 
time,  and  does  not  now,  seem  sufficient  to  me. 
She  spoke  in  the  sweetest  and  kindest  manner ; 
but  she  firmly  declared  that  '  her  family  misfor- 
tunes '  left  her  no  honourable  alternative,  but 
to  think  of  my  own  interests,  as  I  had  not 
thought  of  them  myself — and  gratefully  to  de- 
cline accepting  my  offer. 

"  She  was  so  painfully  agitated,  that  I  could 
not  venture  to  plead  my  own  cause,  as  I  might 
otherwise  have  pleaded  it.  At  the  first  attempt 
I  made  to  touch  the  personal  question,  she  en- 
treated me  to  spare  her,  and  abruptly  left  the 
room.  I  am  still  ignorant  whether  I  am  to  in- 
terpret the  'family  misfortunes'  which  have  set 
up  this  barrier  between  us,  as  meaning  the  mis- 
fortune for  which  her  parents  alone  are  to  blame 
— or  the  misfortune  of  her  having  such  a  woman 
as  Mrs.  Noel  Vanstone  for  her  sister.  In  which- 
ever of  these  circumstances  the  obstacle  lies,  it 
is  no  obstacle  in  my  estimation.  Can  nothing 
remove  it  ?  Is  there  no  hope  ?  Forgivo  me  for 
asking  these  questions.  I  cannot  bear  up  against 
my  bitter  diappointment.  Neither  she,  nor  you, 
nor  any  one  but  myself,  know  how  I  love  her. 
"Ever  mos* truly  yours, 

"  GEORGE  BARTRAM. 

"  P.S. — I  shall  leave  for  England  in  a  day  or 
two,  passing  through  London,  on  my  way  to  St. 
Crux.  There  are  family  reasons,  connected  with 
the  hateful  subject  of  money,  which  make  me 
look  forward,  with  anything  but  pleasure,  to  my 
next  interview  with  my  uncle.  If  you  address 
your  letter  to  Long's  Hotel,  it  will  be  sure  to 
reach  me." 

in. 

PROM  MISS   GARTH  TO  GEORGE  BARTRAM. 
"  Westmorland  House,  April  16th. 

"  Dear  Mr.  Bartram, — You  only  did  me  jus- 
tice in  supposing  that  your  letter  would  distress 
me.  If  you  had  supposed  that  it  would  make 
me  excessively  angry  as  well,  you  would  not 
have  been  far  wrong.  I  have  no  patience  with 
the  pride  and  perversity  of  the  young  women  of 
the  present  day. 

"I  have  heard  from  Norah.  It  is  a  long 
letter,  stating  the  particulars  in  full  detail.  I  am 
now  going  to  put  all  the  confidence  in  your 
honour  and  your  discretion  which  I  really  'feel. 
For  your  sake,  and  for  Norah's,  I  am  going  to 
let  you  know  what  the  scruple  really  is,  which 
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has  misled  her  into  the  pride  and  folly  of  re- 
fusing you.  I  am  old  enough  to  speak  out ;  and 
I  can  tell  you,  if  she  had  only  been  wise  enough 
to  let  her  own  wishes  guide  her,  she  would  have 
said,  Yes— and  gladly  too. 

''  The  original  cause  of  all  the  mischief,  is  no 
less  a  person  than  your  worthy  uncle — Admiral 
Bartram. 

"  It  seems  that  the  admiral  took  it  into  his 
head  (I  suppose  during  your  absence)  to  go  to 
London  by  himself ;  and  to  satisfy  some  curio- 
sity of  bis'  own  about  Norah,  by  calling  in  Port- 
land-plai  :e,  under  pretence  of  renewing  his  old 
friendsh  pwith  the  Tyrrels.  He  came  at  luncheon- 
time,  ailJ  saw  Norah ;  and,  from  all  I  can  hear, 
was  apparently  better  pleased  with  her  than  he 
expected  or  wished  to  be  when  he  came  into  the 
house. 

"  So  far,  this  is  mere  guess-work — but  it  is 
unluckily  certain  that  he  and  Mrs.  Tyrrel  had 
some  talk  together  alone,  when  luncheon  was 
over.  Your  name  was  not  mentioned ;  but  when 
their  conversation  fell  on  Norah,  you  were  in 
both  their  minds,  of  course.  The  admiral 
(doing  her  full  justice  personally)  declared 
himself  smitten  with  pity  for  her  hard  lot  in 
life.  The  scandalous  conduct  of  her  sister 
must  alwavs  stand  (he  feared)  in  the  way  of 
her  future  advantage.  Who  could  marry  her, 
without  first  making  it  a  condition  that  she 
and  her  sister  were  to  be  absolute  strangers 
to  each  other?  And  even  then,  the  objection 
would  remain — the  serious  objection  to  the 
husband's  family — of  being  connected  by  mar- 
riage with  such  a  woman  as  Mrs.  Noel  Van- 
stone.  It  was  very  sad ;  it  was  not  the  poor 
girl's  fault— but  it  was  none  the  less  true  that 
Her  sister  was  her  rock  ahead  in  life.  So  he 
ran  on,  with  no  real  ill-feeling  towards  Norah, 
but  with  an  obstinate  belief  in  his  own  pre- 
judices, which  bore  the  aspect  of  ill  feeling,  and 
which  people  with  more  temper  than  judg- 
ment would  be  but  too  readily  disposed  to  re- 
sent accordingly. 

"  Unfortunately,  Mrs.  Tyrrel  is  one  of  those 
people.  She  is  an  excellent,  warm-hearted  wo- 
man, with  a  quick  temper  and  very  little  judg- 
ment ;  strongly  attached  to  Norah,  and  heartily 
interested  in  Norah' s  welfare.  From  all  I  can 
learn,  she  first  resented  the  expression  of  the 
admiral's  opinion,  in  his  presence,  as  worldly  and 
selfish  in  the  last  degree;  and  then  interpreted  it 
behind  his  back,  as  a  hint  to  her  to  discourage 
his  nephew's  visits,  which  was  a  downright  in- 
sult, offered  to  a  lady  in  her  own  house.  This 
was  foolish  enough  so  far — but  worse  folly  was 
to  come. 

"  As  soon  as  your  uncle  was  gone,  Mrs. 
Tyrrel,  most  unwisely  and  improperly,  sent 
for  Norah ;  and,  repeating  the  conversation 
that  had  taken  place,  warned  her  of  the  recep- 
tion she  might  expect  from  the  man  who  stood 
towards  you  in  the  position  of  a  father,  if  she 
accepted  an  offer  of  marriage  on  your  part. 
When  I  tell  you  that  Norah's  faithful  attach- 
ment to  her  sister  still  remains  unshaken, 
and  that  there  lies  hidden  under  her  noble  sub- 


mission to  the  unhappy  circumstances  of  her 
life,  a  proud  susceptibility  to  slights  of  all  kinds, 
which  is  deeply  seated  in  her  nature — you  will 
understand  the  true  motive  of  the  refusal 
which  has  so  naturally  and  so  justly  disap- 
pointed you.  They  are  all  three  equally  to 
blame  in  this  matter.  Your  uncle  was  wrong 
to  state  his  objections  as  roundly  and  incon- 
siderately as  he  did.  Mrs.  Tyrrel  was  wrong  to 
let  her  temper  get  the  better  of  her,  and  to 
suppose  herself  insulted  where  no  insult  was 
intended.  And  Norah  was  wrong  to  place  a 
scruple  of  pride,  anl  a  hopeless  belief  in  her 
sister  which  no  strzngers  can  be  expected  to 
share,  above  the  higher  claims  of  an  attach- 
ment which  might  have  secured  the  happiness 
and  the  prosperity  of  her  future  life. 

"  But  the  mischief  has  been  done.  The 
next  question  is — can  the  harm  be  remedied  ? 

"  I  hope  and  believe  it  can.  My  advice  is 
this  : — Don't  take  No  for  an  answer.  Give  her 
time  enough  to  reflect  on  what  she  has  done, 
and  to  regret  it  (as  I  believe  she  will  regret 
it)  in  secret — trust  to  my  influence  over  her  to 
plead  your  cause  for  you  at  every  opportunity  I 
can  find — wait  patiently  for  the  right  moment — 
and  ask  her  again.  Men,  being  accustomed  to 
act  on  reflection  themselves,  are  a  great  deal  too 
apt  to  believe  that  women  act  on  reflection  too. 
Women  do  nothing  of  the  sort.  They  act  on 
impulse — and,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  they  are 
heartily  sorry  for  it  afterwards. 

"  In  the  mean  while,  you  must  help  your  own 
interests,  by  inducing  your  uncle  to  alter  his 
opinion— or  at  least  to  make  the  concession  of 
keeping  his  opinion  to  himself.  Mrs.  Tyrrel  has 
rushed  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  harm  he  has 
done,  he  did  intentionally — which  is  as  much  as 
to  say,  in  so  many  words,  that  he  had  a  pro- 
phetic conviction,  when  he  came  into  the  house, 
of  what'  she  would  do  when  he  left  it.  My  ex- 
planation of  the  matter  is  a  much  simpler  one. 
I  believe  that  the  knowledge  of  your  attach- 
ment naturally  roused  his  curiosity  to  see  the 
object  of  it,  and  that  Mrs.  Tyrrel's  injudicious 
praises  of  Norah  irritated  his  objections  into 
openly  declaring  themselves.  Any  way,  your 
course  lies  equally  plain  before  you.  Use  your 
influence  over  your  uncle  to  persuade  him  into 
setting  matters  right  again ;  trust  my  settled  re- 
solution to  see  Norali  your  wife,  before  six 
months  more  are  over  our  heads ;  and  believe  me, 
your  friend  and  well-wisher, 

"  HAREIET  GAKTH." 

IV. 

FROM  MRS.   DRAKE   TO   GEOROE   BARTRAM. 
"  St.  Crux,  April  17th. 

"  Sir, — I  direct  these  lines  to  the  hotel  you 
usually  stay  at  in  London ;  hoping  that  you  may 
return  soon  enough  from  foreign  parts  to  receive 
my  letter  without  delay. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  some  unpleasant 
events  have  taken  place  at  St.  Crux,  since  you 
left  it,  and  that  my  honoured  master,  the 
admiral,  is  far  from  enjoying  his  usual  good 
health.  On  both  these  accounts,  I  venture  to 
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write  to  you,  oil  my  own  responsibility — for  I 
think  your  presence  is  needed  in  the  house. 

"  Early  in  the  mouth,  a  most  regretable  cir- 
cumstance took  place.  Our  new  parlour  maid 
was  discovered  by  Mr.  Mazey,  at  a  late  hour  of 
the  night  (with  her  master's  basket  of  keys  in 
her  possession),  prying  into  the  private  "docu- 
ments kept  iu  the  east  library.  The  girl  re- 
moved herself  from  the  house  the  next  morning, 
before  we  were  any  of  us  astir,  and  she  has  not 
been  heard  of  since.  This  event  has  annoyed 
and  alarmed  my  master  very  seriously ;  and  to 
make  matters  worse,  on  the  day  when  the  girl's 
treacherous  conduct  was  discovered,  the  admiral 
was  seized  with  the  first  symptoms  of  a  severe 
inflammatory  cold.  He  was  not  himself  aware, 
nor  was  any  one  else,  how  lie  had  caught  the 
chill.  The  doctor  was  sent  for,  and  kept  the 
inflammation  down  until  the  day  before  yester- 
day— when  it  broke  out  again,  under  circum- 
stances •which  I  am  sure  you  will  be  sorry  to 
hear,  as  I  am  truly  sorry  to  write  of  them. 

"On  the  date  I  have  just  mentioned — I  mean 
the  fifteenth  of  the  month — my  master  himself 
informed  me  that  he  had  been  dreadfully  dis- 
appointed by  a  letter  received  from  you,  which 
had  come  in  the  morning  from  foreign  parts, 
and  had  brought  him  bad  news.  He  did  not 
tell  me  what  the  news  was — but  I  have  never, 
in  all  the  years  I  have  passed  in  the  admiral's 
service,  seen  him  so  distressingly  upset,  and  so 
unlike  himself,  as  he  was  on  that  day.  At  night 
his  uneasiness  seemed  to  increase.  He  was  in 
such  a  state  of  irritation,  that  he  could  not  bear 
the  sound  of  Mr.  Mazey's  hard  breathing  out- 
side his  door ;  and  he  laid  his  positive  orders  on 
the  old  man  to  go  into  one  of  the  bedrooms  for 
that  night.  Mr.  Mazey,  to  his  own  great  regret, 
was  of  course  obliged  to  obey. 

"  Our  only  means  of  preventing  the  admiral 
from  leaving  his  room  in  his  sleep,  if  the  fit  un- 
fortunately took  him,  being  now  removed,  Mr. 
Mazey  and  I  agreed  to  keep  watch  by  turns 
through  the  night — sitting  with  the  door  ajar, 
in  one  of  the  empty  rooms  near  our  master's 
bed-chamber.  We  could  think  of  nothing  better 
to  do  than  this — knowing  he  would  not  allow  us 
to  lock  him  in ;  and  not  having  the  door-key  in 
our  possession,  even  if  we  could  have  ventured 
to  secure  him  in  his  room  without  his  permission. 
I  kept  watch  for  the  first  two  hours,  and  then 
Mr.  Mazey  took  my  place.  After  having  been 
some  little  time  in  my  own  room,  it  occurred  to 
me  that  the  old  man  "was  hard  of  hearing,  and 
that  if  his  eyes  grew  at  all  heavy  in  the  night, 
his  ears  were  not  to  be  trusted  to  warn  him,  it' 
anything  happened.  I  slipped  on  my  clothes 
again,  and  went  back  to  Mr.  Mazey.  He  was 
neither  asleep  nor  awake — he  was  between  the 
two.  My  mind  misgave  me ;  and  I  went  on  to 
the  admiral's  room.  The  door  was  open,  and 
the  bed  was  empty. 

"  Mr.  Mazey  and  I  went  down  stairs  instantly. 
We  looked  in  all  the  north  rooms,  one  after 
another,  and  found  no  traces  of  him.  I  thought 
of  the  drawing-room  next,  and,  being  the  most 
active  of  the  two,  went  first  to  examine  it.  The 


moment  I  turned  the  sharp  corner  of  the  pas- 
sage, I  saw  my  master  coming  towards  me 
through  the  open  drawing-room  door,  asleep  and 
dreaming,  with  his  keys  in  his  hands.  The 
sliding-door  behind  him  was  open  also  ;  and  the 
fear  came  to  me  then,  and  has  remained  with 
me  ever  since,  that  his  dream  had  led  him 
through  the  Banqueting- Hall,  into  the  east 
rooms.  We  abstained  from  waking  him, 
and  followed  his  steps,  until  he  returned  of 
his  own  accord  to  his  bed-chamber.  The 
next  morning,  I  grieve  to  say,  all  the  bad 
symptoms  came  back;  and  none  of  the  re- 
medies employed,  have  succeeded  in  getting 
the  better  of  them  yet.  By  the  doctor's  advice, 
we  refrained  from  telling  the  admiral  what  had 
happened.  He  is  still  under  the  impression 
that  he  passed  the  night  as  usual  in  his  own 
room. 

"  I  have  been  careful  to  enter  into  all  the 
particulars  of  this  unfortunate  accident,  because 
neither  Mr.  Mazey  nor  myself  desire  to  screen 
ourselves  from  blame,  if  blame  we  have  deserved. 
We  both  acted  for  the  best,  and  we  both  beg 
and  pray  you  will  consider  our  responsible 
situation,  and  come  as  soon  as  possible  to  St. 
Crux.  Our  honoured  master  is  very  hard  to 
manage  ;  and  the  doctor  thinks,  as  we  do,  that 
your  presence  is  wanted  in  the  house. 

"  I  remain,  sir,  with  Mr.  Mazey's  respects  and 
"my  own,  your  humble  servant, 

"  SOPHIA  DRAKE." 


v. 

EK.OM  GEORGE  BARTRAM  TO  MISS  GARTH. 

"  St.  Crux,  April  22nd. 

"Dear  Miss  Garth, — Pray  excuse  my  not 
thanking  you  sooner  for  your  kind  and  consol- 
ing letter.  We  are  in  sad  trouble  at  St.  Crux. 
Any  little  irritation.  I  might  have  felt  at  my  poor 
uncle's  unlucky  interference  iu  Portland-place, 
is  all  forgotten  in  the  misfortune  of  his  serious 
illness.  He  is  suffering  from  internal  inflamma- 
tion, produced  by  cold ;  and  symptoms  have 
shown  themselves  which  are  dangerous  at  his 
age.  A  physician  from  London  is  now  in  the 
house.  You  shall  hear  more  in  a  few  days. 
Meantime,  believe  me,  with  sincere  gratitude, 
"  Yours  most  truly, 

"  GEORGE  BARTRAM." 


TAKEN  PRISONER  BY  THE  TAEP1NGS. 

FOR  nearly  nine  years  I  was  engage  d  in  the 
counting-house  of  Siouchang,  living  at  Chan- 
tseou,  a  small  town  about  five  hours'  walk  from 
Shanghai.  During  the  whole  of  that  time  I 
never  spoke  to  a  European,  and  only  once  saw 
one.  Siouchang  was  a  dealer  in  silk,  which 
he  used  to  receive  from  agents,  and  afterwards 
sell  to  native  merchants  or  foreign  dealers, 
and  it  was  chiefly  in  his  transactions  with  the 
latter  that  I  was  engaged.  Ir,  was  seldom  that 
business  required  me  to  go  to  Shanghai;  our 
mercantile  transactions  being  conducted  through 
the  medium  of  correspondence ;  but  I  occa- 
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sionally  visited  the  city  on  my  own  account  for 
:i  change,  and  it  was  on  one  of  these  occasions 
that  I  witnessed  the  following  scene :  In  an 
open  place  in  the  city  into  which  several  street; 
debouched  there  was  a  crowd  of  people,  not  ai 
all  a  dense  nor  a  noisy  crowd,  and  if  I  had  been 
in  the  city  with  any  other  object  than  amuse 
ment,  I  certainly  should  not  have  passed  across 
the  dirty  roadway  which  lay  between  the  houses 
and  it  to  see  what  was  going  forward.  The 
spectacle,  however,  was  one  which,  if  it  hac 
been  enacted  in  a  city  in  any  other  part  ol 
the  world,  would  have  created  a  degree  ol 
excitement  that  would  not  have  been  easily 
described. 

In  a  not  very  large  circle,  loosely  kept  by 
a  few  soldiers,  were  six  or  seven  Chinamen, 
to  all  appearance  as  free  as  myself.  On  the 
ground  lay  two  bodies  without  heads,  the  heads 
standing  apart.  Just  as  I  had  insinuated  myself 
into  a  foremost  place,  I  noticed  that  another 
foreigner,  a  Frenchman,  was  doing  the  same 
thing,  though  with  less  regard  for  the  feelings  of 
the  natives,  who  gave  way  readily  to  him,  and  al- 
lowed him  to  pass  through  into  the  circle.  His  ap- 
pearance made  a  sensation  among  the  half-dozen 
Chinese  I  have  mentioned,  who  crowded  round 
him,  examining  his  clothes  and  buttons  and  per- 
sonal appearance,  with  the  curiosity  of  children. 
The  executioner,  who  stood  with  a  bloody  sword 
in  his  hand,  though  he  did  not  leave  the  spot 
where  he  was  standing  when  the  Frenchman 
entered  the  circle,  seemed  to  think  the  interest 
taken  quite  natural,  and  allowed  three  or  four 
minutes  to  elapse  before  he  spoke  a  word ;  at  the 
end  of  that  time,  he  uttered  a  shout ;  and  one  of 
those  who  were  scrutinising  the  Frenchman's 
dress  came  to  the  headsman  with  a  cheerful  step, 
said  something  I  could  not  hear  with  a  careless 
laugh,  bent  his  head  to  the  executioner,  who 
brought  the  edge  of  his  sword  down  upon  his  bare 
neck,  and  in  an  instant  his  head  rolled  away  to 
the  edge  of  the  group  of  spectators,  by  whose  feet 
it  was  stopped,  and  from  whence  it  was  brought 
back  by  one  of  the  assistants  and  laid  along 
with  the  other  two.  This  was  repeated  several 
times :  each  victim  coming  when  called,  and 
bending  his  head  for  the  blow  with'  the  like 
cheerful  alacrity ;  the  executed  and  the  execu- 
tioner appearing  to  regard  the  matter  with  equal 
indifference. 

The  men  thus  disposed  of  were,  I  was  told 
by  a  well  clothed  Chinaman,  Taepings.  I  had 
a  conversation  with  this  man,  in  which  I  ex- 
pressed my  opinion  freely  respecting  the  Tae- 
pings. When  the  affair  was  over  the  spectators 
dispersed,  and,  before  I  had  gone  fifty  yards, 
the  place  was  so  clear  that  I  could  see  the  mu- 
tilated bodies  lying  on  the  ground  when  I  looked 
back. 

On  the  15th  April,  185S,  a  rumour  flew  about 
Chan-tseou  that  rebels  were  in  the  town,  and 
that  many  more  were  approaching.  The  greatest 
alarm  prevailed,  and  Siouchang  especially  was 
so  overpowered  by  fear  as  to  be  incapable  of 
making  an  effort  to  preserve  from  harm  the 
person  on  whose  account  he  was  so  overcome. 


This  person  was  a  young  wife.     At  her  own 
request  I  put  her  in  a  chair  and  had  her  carried 
to  a  burial-place  about  two  hundred  paces  distant 
from  the  garden  of  our  house,  where  I  left  her 
with  a  servant,  among  the  tombs.     From  this 
place  I  went  to  a  joiner's  factory  just  outside 
the  town,  to  try  if  I  could  get  any  information 
about  the  rebels  ;  for  as  yet  I  had  not  seen  any 
of  them,  nor  could  I  hear  any  unusual  noise.  At 
this  factory  I  was  told  that  about  a  hundred 
men.  were  in  the  town,  who  were  armed  like 
soldiers,  but  had  all  kinds  of  dresses ;  and  there 
was  a  rumour  that  there  were  a  great  number  of 
others  not  far  off.     Satisfied  that  the  alarm  was 
not  without  foundation,  I  left  the  place,  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  home  as  quickly  as  possible. 
The  distance  was  trifling ;  but  I  had  hardly  gone 
half  the  way,  before  five  or  six  men  came  out  of 
the  smoke  which  was  pouring  from  the  shop  of 
the  only  lantern  merchant  in  the  town.     I  con- 
tinued my  way  along  the  middle  of  the  street, 
hoping  to  pass  unnoticed,  but  I  was  laid  hold  of 
instantly;  and,  though   dressed  like  a  native, 
was  immediately  known  not  to  be  one.     The 
discovery  that   I  was   an  European  appeared 
to    perplex    them.      I    tried    to  leave  them, 
but  this   they  prevented.     I  was  not   roughly 
handled,   nor  treated  with  the   brutality  with 
which  I  soon  saw  others  treated.     Alter  they 
had  consulted  together  a  few  minutes,  I  was 
led  away  to  a  little  temple,  where  a  small  number 
of  bonzes   lived.     On  arriving  there  I  found 
some  of  the  rebels  already  in  possession.     The 
idols  were   being  brought   out,   and    some   of 
them  had  already  been  broken  to  pieces :  not, 
I  believe,  from  religious  motives,  but  to  ascer- 
tain if  silver  or  other  valuables  were  concealed 
inside.     To  all  appearance  the  search  had  not 
been  fruitless  ;  for,  at  the  feet  of  the  chief,  was 
spread  a  priest's  robe   on  which   lay  several 
ingots  of  silver  of  different  sizes.    The  work  of 
destruction    seemed    to   have   so   much   fasci- 
nation,  that   my    captors   stood  watching  its 
continuance  with  the  liveliest  interest,  and  if  I 
,iad  not  been  so  closely  surrounded  by  them  I 
hould  have  attempted  to  escape.     When  it  was 
over,   the  attention  of  the   chief  was   drawn 
me.     This   person,  without  asking  me   any 
questions,   ordered  me  to   be  shut  up  in   the 
:emple.    Two  or  three  hours  afterwards  a  strong 
3ody  of  rebels  came  into  the  town  and  joined 
hose  already  there,  and  then  the  work  of  rapine 
and  robbery  began  in  earnest.    Too  numerous 
,iow  to  fear  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  towns- 
people, they  dispersed  themselves  throughout 
,he  place,   and  fearlessly  entered  the  houses, 
singly  or  in  numbers.     The  hideous  saturnalia 
asted  all  night,  and,  to  add  to  the  horror  of  the 
screams  and  other  noises,  the  flames  of  burii- 
ng  houses  threw  a  red  glow  over  the  scene,  and 
made  visible  the  perpetration  of  outrages  such 
as  I  cannot  conceive  any  other  people  than  the 
Chinese  capable  of  committing. 

The  next  morning,  several  of  the  principal 
nen  of  the  place  were  brought  up  to  the  temple 
vhere  I  was  imprisoned.  These  were  all  fas- 
eued  together  by  a  cord  passing  through  the 
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lobe  of  the  ear,  the  hole  for  this  purpose 
being  roughly  bored  with  the  point  of  a  dag- 
ger. I  suppose  it  was  in  consequence  of  my 
being  an  European  that  I  was  not  subjected 
to  the  same  cruelty,  but  was  allowed  to  walk 
alone.  In  other  respects  I  fared  like  the  rest. 
Driven  along  precisely  like  a  herd  of  cattle,  the 
weaker,  who  were  overpowered  by  fatigue, 
caused  intense  suffering  to  those  to  whom  they 
were  attached,  and  were  themselves  cruelly 
beaten  by  the  rebels  to  force  them  to  keep  up. 
All  that  day  I  had  nothing  but  some  boiled 
rice;  for  the  greater  portion  of  which  I  was 
indebted  to  a  rebel,  who  was  himself  un- 
able to  eat  it,  and  offered  it  to  me  in  pre- 
ference to  throwing  it  away.  Shortly  before 
sunset  we  came  to  the  place  where  the  main 
body  of  the  Taepings  were  encamped,  and  were 
at  once  driven  up  to  a  tent,  the  sides  of 
which  were  raised,  and  enabled  us  to  have  a  full 
view  of  a  rather  stout  man  with  a  remarkably 
large  head :  but  it  may  have  appeared  to  me 
larger  than  it  really  was,  from  my  having  been 
long  accustomed  to  see  shaven  heads,  whereas 
this  man  wore  a  thick  mass  of  straight  black 
hair. 

On  arriving  before  him,  all,  guards  as  well  as 
prisoners,  threw  themselves  on  their  faces  on 
the  ground.  I  was  one  of  the  first  to  rise,  and 
when  I  looked  at  the  Taeping  chief  I  saw  he 
was  listening  attentively  to  what  the  leader  of 
the  expedition  was  saying.  He  was  doubtless 
giving  him  an  account  of  what  had  been  done, 
for  the  ingots  of  silver  lay  on  a  cushion  at  the 
back  of  the  tent.  I  presume  there  was  nothing 
in  the  cases  of  the  other  prisoners  to  take  them 
out  of  the  ordinary  category  ;  for,  without  any 
questions  being  asked  them,  they  were  led  away, 
but  I  was  ordered  to  approach  the  lieutenant  of 
the  "  Most  Renowned  and  Exalted  Ruler  of  the 
Universe." 

The  questions  he  asked  me  were  trivial.  They 
referred  to  my  nationality ;  how  long  I  had 
been  in  China ;  what  I  had  been  doing,  and  so 
forth.  Having  asked  these  questions,  he  made 
a  sign  with  his  hand  for  me  to  go,  and  I  was 
taken  to  join  the  other  prisoners.  I  found 
them  in  the  middle  of  the  encampment,  still 
bound  together  in  the  way  I  have  mentioned, 
and  tied  by  other  cords  to  stakes  driven  in 
the  ground.  A  number  of  Taepings  sur- 
rounded them,  who  were  jeering  at  them,  and 
describing  the  sufferings  that  were  in  store  for 
them  in  language  which  might  well  account 
for  the  terror  they  exhibited.  It  was  a  relief  to 
them  when  I  was  brought  down  and  tied  to  a 
post  also ;  for  their  tormentors  left  them  to 
crowd  round  me — an  English  prisoner  being  a 
novelty  to  them. 

Though  the  ground  had  been  trodden  into  soft 
mud  all  round  us,  we  had  not  even  a  handful  of 
straw  to  spread  on  it  before  lying  down,  and  had 
to  sleep  in  the  best  way  we  could :  the  only 
precaution  I  took  before  lying  down  being  to 
strip  off  my  outer  dress,  for  the  sake  of  pre- 
serving a  more  cleanly  appearance,  and  spread- 
ing it  over  me  as  a  covering.  In  spite  of 


the  discomfort  of  sleeping  under  such  circum- 
stances, I  did  not  wake  until  daylight  next  morn- 
ing, and  was  surprised  to  find  that  I  was 
not  suffering  much  from  cold.  As  soon  as  I 
got  on  my  feet  and  looked  about  me,  I  saw  that 
the  place  where  we  had  been  picketed  was 
along  with  the  horses.  Several  of  our  captors 
were  already  stirring,  and  I  offered  the  man 
nearest  to  me  to  clean  his  horse  for  him  if  he 
would  unfasten  the  cord  which  tied  me  to  the 
post.  This  he  did  willingly  enough,  and  I  was 
able  to  dispel  the  little  stiffness  that  hung  about 
me,  and  gained  the  further  advantage  of  an 
addition  to  the  half-boiled  rice  which  was 
brought  me  in  common  with  the  other  pri- 
soners. "We  tried  to  comfort  each  other  over 
this  meal  with  the  belief  that  as  we  could  only 
have  been  brought  away  for  the  sake  of  extort- 
ing money,  our  misery  would  soon  be  over, 
provided  the  enemy  did  not  demand  a  sum 
beyond  the  ability  of  our  friends  to  raise.  That 
this  was  their  motive  was  made  evident  in  the 
course  of  the  day.  After  questioning  each  of 
us  in  succession,  we  were  compelled  to  give 
an  order  for  a  certain  amount ;  and  we  all  ex- 
pected that  this  having  been  done,  we  had  but 
to  bear  up  as  patiently  as  we  could,  until 
the  return  of  the  party  despatched  to  Chan- 
tseou.  That  night  was  passed  like  the  preced- 
ing ;  but  next  day  we  were  sent  to  Tyhan,  and 
shut  up  in  a  large  apartment,  formerly  a  store- 
house for  rice,  now  used  as  a  prison.  The  de- 
tachment of  troops  sent  to  collect  the  ransom, 
had  been  obliged  to  ride  back  without  it,  in  con- 
sequence of  Chan-tseou  being  occupied  by  im- 
perial troops  who  had  arrived  from  Shanghai. 

With  our  arrival  at  Tyhan  our  torments 
began.  The  first  day  was  confined  to  petty 
annoyances.  Our  rice  was  given  to  us  in  filthy 
earthenware  vessels,  and  the  jailer  and  his  as- 
sistants made  it  still  more  disgusting  by  rais- 
ing the  ends  of  their  bamboo  staves  from 
the  nasty  floor  and,  with  a  jeering  remark  that 
it  was  too  hot  to  eat  and  wanted  stirring, 
thrusting  them  into  the  mess.  An  assistant 
afterwards  came  round  with  a  pitcher  of  water, 
and  poured  a  quantity  into  each  of  the  vessels 
from  which  we  had  eaten  our  rice.  This  was 
our  daily  fare  during  the  whole  period  of  my 
imprisonment. 

Finding  that  these  proceedings  had  no  effect 
in  extracting  bribes  from  us  to  procure  milder 
treatment — really  because  we  had  been  deprived 
of  the  few  things  we  had  about  us  immediately 
after  capture — others  of  a  more  painful  nature 
were  employed.  The  tails  of  the  Chinese  were 
drawn  through  staples  in  the  wall,  and  fastened 
so  that  the  owners  were  unable  to  sit  down, 
being  forced  to  remain  in  a  standing  posture 
all  night.  In  this  position  it  was  impossible 
for  them  to  sleep  more  than  a  few  minutes 
at  a  time,  and,  being  fastened  together,  the 
falling  forward  of  one  jerked  several  others 
from  their  upright  position,  and  caused  acute 
pain.  It  was  natural  that  the  sufferers  should 
desire  to  purchase  exemption  from  these  and 
a  hundred  other  cruelties  more  difficult  to 
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endure  than  death  itself;  but  the  fact  that 
some  of  them,  through  the  agency  of  the 
jailer,  or  his  assistants,  managed  to  borrow 
a  little  money  from  friends  in  Tyhan,  only  ag- 
gravated the  condition  of  the  rest ;  the  ruffians 
whose  mercy  was  thus  bought,  being  encouraged 
to  persevere  in  their  ill  treatment,  in  the  hope  of 
being  successful  in  exacting  bribes  from  all 
alike.  As  to  myself,  no  attempt  was  at  first  made 
to  prevent  me  from  getting  such  sleep  as  I  could 
obtain  on  the  filthy  ground,  and  I  could  move 
freely  about  the  den  in  which  we  were  impri- 
soned. 

On  the  fifth   day  after  our  arrival,  I  was 
again  taken  before  the  chief  I  had  seen  at  the 
encampment.    There  were  three  others  seated 
beside  him,  and  the  room  was  filled  with  officers, 
•who  remained  standing.      His  first  questions 
were  similar  to  those  he  had  asked  me  before ; 
but,  when  those  were  exhausted,  he  continued  to 
put  random  questions  to  me  touching  our  customs 
and  government,  which  I  answered  as  well  as  I 
was  able.  Next,  he  entered  on  the  subject  of  reli- 
gious doctrine,  and  spoke  of  Christianity  in  a  way 
which  proved  that  he  was  very  little  acquainted 
with  its  principles,  and  asserted  there  was  no 
difference  between  these  and  the  pure  doctrine 
introduced  by  his  imperial  lord.     I  avoided  dis- 
cussing the  subject  with  him,  and,  when  forced 
to  reply,  told  him  that  he  must  know  so  much 
more  of  the  matter  than  I,  that  I  did  not  feel 
competent  to  offer  an  opinion.    He  seemed  very 
well  satisfied  with  the  display  of  learning  he 
had  made,  and  I  was  encouraged  by  his  satis- 
faction to  ask  that  he  would  set  me  at  liberty ; 
adding,  that  I  would  cheerfully  pay  any  sum  in 
my  power  for  it,  as  soon  as  I  reached  Chan- 
tseou.     I  think  he  was  about  to  treat  witli  me 
for   my  release,  when    one   of    those    present 
came  in  front  of  him,  and,  after  prostrating  him- 
self, proceeded  to  say  that   he  had   seen    me 
present  at  the  murder  of  some  of  their  brethren, 
and  that  he  had  heard  me  speak  in  contempt 
of  the  Taepings  and  their  doctrines.     I  lookec 
hard  at  this  man,  and  at  last  remembered  that 
he  was  the  respectable-looking  individual  who 
had  answered  my  questions  at  the  executions, 
and  I  remembered   that  I  certainly  had  been 
foolish  enough  to  express  my  opinion  of  the 
rebels,  with  the  freedom  of  a  man  who  had  no 
idea  that  he  would  ever  fall  into  their  hands 
The   statement  made   by  this  man,   which  ] 
could  not  deny,  quite  changed  the  feeling  with 
which  the  Taeping  chief  had  appeared  to  regarc 
me.    He  loaded  me  with  abuse;    told  me  i1 
would  have  been  bad  enough  if  a  follower  o 
the  Tartar  usurper  at  Pekin  had  spoken  in  sucl 
language,  but  that  it  was  unpardonable  in  i 
foreigner.  He  said  much  more  which  my  thorougl 
knowledge  of  spoken  Chinese  enabled  me  to  un 
derstand  perfectly,  and  then  said  something  to 
those  about  him  in  a  language  I  did  not  com- 
prehend;   but   which  I  assumed  was   Tartar 
I  concluded  that  he  would  end  by  orderin^ 
me  to  be  put  to  death ;  but  I  was  taken  back 
to  prison,  where  my  right   hand  was  chainec 
to  my  left  ankle,  an  iron  collar  was  put  rounc 


my  neck,  and  I  was  fastened  to  a  ring  in  the 
wall  by  a  chain,  which  connected  the  collar 
and  ring.  The  jailer  now  became  more  savage, 
and  redoubled  his  cruelties,  as  if  the  proba- 
rility  of  our  being  ransomed  had  become  so 
small  that  we  should  be  shortly  taken  from  his 
ustody  and  handed  over  to  the  executioner. 
One  of  his  amusements  was  to  throw  a  bamboo 
on  the  ground,  and,  arranging  the  string  of 
prisoners  half  on  one  side  and  half  on  the 
other,  command  them  to  try  which  could  draw 
the  other  across  it,  by  dragging  at  the  rope 
that  ran  through  their  ears.  As  neither  party 
were  likely  voluntarily  to  exert  themselves  much 
in  a  trial  which  caused  them  intense  pain,  his 
assistants  flogged  both  parties  across  the  calves 
of  their  legs  with  long  bamboos,  to  force  them 
to  do  their  utmost. 

This  was  one  of  the  smallest  of  the  cruelties 
inflicted,  which,  though  they  did  not  directly 
affect  life,  were  harder  to  be  borne  than 
torture  of  a  more  severe  kind,  inasmuch  as 
they  were  incessant.  The  entrance  of  any 
person  inspired  the  dread  that  some  of  us 
would  be  certain  to  suffer  before  he  left  the 
apartment  —  a  dread  which  events  seldom 
failed  to  realise.  On  the  seventh  day  of  our 
imprisonment  one  of  our  number  was  carried 
out,  and  the  rest  were  reduced  to  such  a  con- 
dition that  it  seemed  impossible  we  could 
live  mucli  longer.  For  the  first  time  I  then 
learnt  the  blessing  opium  can  be  to  a  man 
in  extremity,  and  the  secret  of  the  passive 
endurance  a  Chinese  will  exhibit  under  the 
most  painful  tortures.  Where  the  means  ot 
purchasing  the  drug  came  from,  I  know  not — 
possibly  the  opium  itself  was  sent  by  friends 
at  Tyhan,  who  bribed  an  assistant  of  the  jailer 
to  deliver  it  to  us,  or  we  should  not  have  had  it 
in  sucli  abundance ;  the  charge  for  it  made  by 
the  jailer,  or  the  mandarins  under  whom  he 
acts,  being  enormous.  This  is  the  only  real  con- 
solation a  Chinese  has  in  such  circumstances, 
Religion  having  scarcely  any  hold  upon  him. 

Though  those  among  us  who  had  friends  at 
Tyhan  had  repeatedly  endeavoured  to  prevail  on 
them  to  send  to  Chan-tseou  to  collect  the  amount 
of  our  ransom  and  bring  it  to  the  Taeping 
camp,  no  one  would  trust  himself  among  the 
rebels.  At  last  a  mandarin  who  occasionally 
came  to  the  prison,  was  induced,  by  the  promise 
of  a  heavy  bribe,  to  suffer  one  of  our  number  to 
go  to  Chan-tseou,  accompanied  by  two  of  his  fol- 
lowers, to  collect  the  ransom  and  return  with  it 
to  the  camp.  The  man  whom  we  selected  for 
the  purpose  was  one  of  two  brothers,  so 
that  he  left  behind  him  a  hostage  for  his  return. 
He  was  gone  three  days,  but  very  little  time 
was  lost  on  his  return  before  our  redemption 
was  settled  and  we  were  liberated — no  dis- 
tinction being  made  between  me  and  the 
Chinese. 

On  my  return  to  China,  I  shall  take  excel- 
lent  care  not  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
Taepings  again,  if  I  can  avoid  it;  but  as  a 
precaution,  I  shall  do  what  is  now  a  common 
practice  among  the  principal  men  of  the  towns 
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likely  to  be  invaded  by  the  rebels — I  shall  carry 
a  diamond  or  some  other  precious  stone  con- 
cealed in  my  dress,  to  pay  for  my  ransom  in  the 
event  of  my  being  taken. 


THE  IRISH  IN  ENGLAND. 

THE  pleasant  good  old  combativeness  in  sup- 
port of  a  darling  opinion,  for  which  the  Irish 
nation  has  been  always  distinguished,  is  happily 
not  yet  dead.  Recent  events  show  satisfactorily 
that  the  irresistible  logic  of  the  stick  is  more  in 
favour  than  the  closest  syllogism  in  Barbara. 

In  the  case  of  the  Briton  proper,  there  is 
every  reasonable  excuse  for  the  temporary  abey- 
ance of  this  wholesome  spirit.  Police  arrange- 
ments have  readied  a  perfection  incompatible 
with  the  free  gratification  of  this  mode  of  dis- 
cussion, and  there  is  a  tendency  intlie  guardians 
of  public  order  to  interfere  with  a  cairn  and 
satisfactory  arrangement  of  personal  differences 
by  this  agency.  Commercial  pursuits  have  a 
distracting  influence,  and,  though  much  might 
be  reasonably  hoped  from  the  ennobling  institu- 
tion of  the  Ring,  still  it  is  not  to  be  concealed 
that  there  is  a  sensible  decay  perceptible  in  the 
popularity  of  the  good  old  English  argument  of 
the  crab-stick. 

It  is  some  consolation  to  think  that  the  old 
cudgel  Faith  is  still  kept  alive  among  a  portion 
of  our  fellow-subjects.  Despite  the  cold  shade 
of  the  Saxon,  the  worship  of  the  stick  is  still 
fondly  clung  to,  and  carried  on  like  the  creed  of 
the  early  Christians,  under  persecution — in  caves, 
and  deserts,  and  private  places.  The  familiar 
music  of  shillelagh  rattling  on  shillelagh,  still 
enlivens  the  ignoble  solitude ;  the  traditional 
invitation  to  tread  on  a  portion  of  a  gentleman's 
wearing  apparel  is  still  occasionally  heard  at  ('airs 
and  places  of  public  resort,  though  perhaps  not 
so  frequently  as  could  be  desired.  But  the 
recent  successful  arguments — kept  up  with  such 
spirit  and  enthusiasm  both  at  Hyde  Park  and 
Birkeiihead — show  that  there  is  still  a  vitality 
in  the  ancient  exercises,  and  that  we  do  not  live 
in  such  degenerate  times  after  all. 

Recently  in  this  journal  was  presented  a  few 
notes  on  the  past  glories  of  Ireland,  when  a 
healthier  tone  in  reference  to  the  exciting  ac- 
complishment of  duelling  was  abroad  in  that 
country.  In  the  present  paper  it  is  proposed 
to  give  a  few  extracts  from  the  Fasti  of  the 
more  irregular  engagements,  that  lack,  perhaps, 
the  guidance  of  a  code  of  rules  and  the  elegance 
of  punctilio,  but  are  not  the  less  characteristic 
and  interesting.  The  Irish  Pilgrim  Fathers,  in 
their  exodus  from  the  land  of  their  birth  and 
new  settlement  in  Seven  Dials,  and  other  retired 
and  exclusive  districts,  bore  with  them  their 
cherished  rites  and  traditions,  keeping  them 
buried,  as  it  were,  until  a  suitable  opportunity 
should  occur.  Tiie  ceremony  of  reconciliation 
was  performed  by  burying,  not  the  hatchet,  but 
an  instrument  less  liable  to  the  influences  of 
rust — the  shillelagh. 

Since  the  arrival  of    the  Pilgrim  Fathers, 


whose  ranks  have  been  reinforced  by  periodical 
additionals,  their  residence  has  been  marked, 
according  to  the  necessary  and  invariable  rule 
of  all  settlements,  by  a  series  of  desperate  en- 
counters with  the  natives  of  surrounding  dis- 
tricts. Some  of  these  were  fought  out  with 
doubtful  issue,  victory  sometimes  inclining  to 
this  party,  sometimes  to  that.  The  aborigines, 
too,  always  having  the  unfair  advantage  on  their 
side  of  constituted  authority,  and  what  are 
termed  the  "  minions  of  the  law."  an  advantage 
which  in  all  instances  they  declined  to  forego, 
an  example  that  in  the  more  chivalric  land  of 
the  Pilgrim  Fathers  would  be  visited  /with  re- 
probation. 

So  far  back  as  the  year  seventeen  hundred  and 
sixty-one  the  battle  of  King's  Langley  took 
place.  At  that  time,  as  at  the  present,  the  land 
of  the  Saxon  used  to  be  invaded  at  certain 
periods  by  hordes  of  nomad  husbandmen,  who, 
armed  with  scythe  and  reaping-hook,  ravaged 
the  country  far  and  near  in  a  peaceful  fashion, 
and  s wept  every  field  clear  of  the  results  of  "the 
labours  of  the  ox,"  and  rich  crops.  It  came  to 
pass  that  a  strong  party  visited  King's  Langley 
with  these  agricultural  ends ;  and  in  the  ar- 
rangements incident  to  the  relations  between 
employers  and  employed,  a  slight  difficulty  arose 
as  to  terms,  which  was  by-and-by  inflamed  into 
mutual  exasperation.  It  was  finally  decided  to 
appeal  to  arms,  and  "  a  great  skirmish  ensued." 
Presently,  the  King's  Langley  farmers  found 
themselves  getting  worsted,  and  despatched  a 
messenger  for  prompt  relief.  It  arrived  in  the 
shape  of  the  Royal  Foresters,  then  quartered  at 
Watford,  tremendous  auxiliaries.  Against  this 
interposition  the  reapers  could  make  small  way. 
They  were  driven  back  and  routed ;  six  were  cap- 
tured, and  many  wounded  left  on  the  field.  But 
the  remnant  of  the  reaping  army  managed  to  re- 
treat in  good  order,  and,  by  a  masterly  piece  of 
strategy,  shifted  the  war  to  the  island  of  Ely, 
where  the  advantages  were  greater  for  strangers 
ignorant  of  the  natural  shape  of  the  country,  and 
there  renewed  the  fight  with  more  success,  but 
with  what  final  issue  is  not  known. 

Some  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  later,  the  scene 
shifts  to  the  metropolis,  and  the  year  seventeen 
'seventy-four  is  notorious  for  the  battle  of  Mill- 
hill.  English  and  Irish  haymakers  are  the  com- 
batants, and  a  reference  to  the  month  and  day  of 
the  month — the  third  or  fourth  of  July — shows 
that  a  principle  was  involved,  and  that  infuriated 
rakes  were  being  flourished  in  reference  to  the 
tranquil  river  of  the  Boyne.  No  question  of 
vulgar  wages  was  involved,  and  there  justly 
results  what  the  prints  of  the  time  style, 
with  trepidation,  "a  dreadful  affray."  It  was 
kept  up  with  spirit  the  whole  of  Monday  and 
Tuesday,  to  the  great  alarm  of  such  inhabitants 
of  the"  district  as  loved  monotony  and  quiet 
pursuits.  Numbers  on  both  sides  were  severely 
wounded,  and  carried  off  in  a  dangerous  con- 
dition, and  one  man,  one  woman,  and  one  child, 
who  was  brought  into  the  battle,  or  volun- 
tarily rushed  into  the  danger,  killed.  Eleven  ring- 
leaders were  captured,  and  led  away  before  the 
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terrible  Sir  John  Fielding  the  famous  blind 
magistrate,  who  was  then  the  scourge  of  St. 
Giles's  and  the  Fleet-ditch  districts,  and  were 
committed  by  him  to  Newgate.  However,  it  was 
felt  that  on  this  occasion  the  Irish  had  been  more 
sinned  against  than  sinning ;  that  a  jealous  feel- 
ing on  the  part  of  the  English  agriculturists 
against  what  they  considered  an  unfair  inter- 
ference with  their  special  province,  had  broken 
out ;  and  the  newspapers  took  the  side  of  the 
aliens,  speaking  of  them  as  the  "  poor  Irish,"  and 
alluding  with  feeling  to  the  "great  cruelty"  with 
which  they  had  been  treated.  That  the  battle 
was  maintained  for  two  whole  days  shows  that 
the  numbers  on  the  Celtic  side  must  have  been 
respectable. 

In  seventeen  'ninety-three,  a  child  died  at  Ox- 
ford-buildings, in  London,  and  it  was  determined 
to  celebrate  the  demise  with  all  the  national 
glories  and  traditions.  The  chronicles  of  the 
day  appear  confused  in  their  views  of  the  nature 
of  such  a  gathering :  but,  to  their  descendants, 
such  a  ceremony  as  a  wake  is  now  grown  very 
familiar.  The  more  festive  portion  of  the  enter- 
tainment would  appear  to  have  been  sustained 
through  the  night  of  the  twenty-third  of  June, 
with  the  usual  alcoholic  rites :  the  departed  infant 
was  bewailed  copiously  in  spirituous  tears.  But, 
early  in  the  morning,  the  universal  grief  began  to 
manifest  itsolf  in  various  signs  of  tumult,  and  by 
daybreak  bad  burst  out  into  what  was  called  "  a 
dreadful  r',ot."  Both  sexes  engaged  with  hearty 
good  will.  What  immediate  cause  of  unpleasant- 
ness had  arisen  does  not  appear;  but  the  effi- 
cient Watch  of  the  period  were  very  soon  at  the 
scene  in  strong  force — numerically  speaking.  It 
is  almost  idle  to  mention  that  those  guardians  of 
law  and  order  were  repulsed  with  discredit — 
very  much  cut  up ;  and  Captain  Patrole,  who 
had  foolishly  interfered,  so  severely  beaten,  as 
not  to  recover  his  wounds.  However,  about 
three  o'clock  A.M.,  the  Foot  Guards  arrived — a 
body  who  would  seem  to  be  the  traditional 
enemies  of  the  Irish  exile — and  went  up  bravely 
to  the  attack.  This  interference  was  met  with 
spirit — and  a  shower  of  brickbats.  Yet  it  was 
felt  that  against  such  odds  and  such  advan- 
tage a  conflict  was  hopeless.  The  Foot  Guards 
soon  had  it  all  their  own  way,  and  were  pre- 
sently encumbered  with  fifty  prisoners. 

In  the  year  of  the  Rebellion,  seventeen  'ninety- 
eight,  a  strong  detachment  of  Irish  recruits,  be- 
longing to  the  Seventeenth  Light  Dragoons, 
arrived  at  Somers-town,  near  London,  and 
almost  immediately  the  horizon  became  clouded. 
The  new  dragoons  beguiled  the  tedium  of  this 
sojourn  by  sallying  forth  and  beating  the 
Somers-town  men.  At  last,  orders  arrived  for 
the  embarkation  of  the  draft,  and  the  whole 
party,  two  sergeants  and  fifty-one  privates,  were 
marched  away  to  Billingsgate — a  name  of  omi- 
nous significance — where  their  ship  was  lying. 
They  went  their  way,  says  the  chronicle, 
naively,  "  much  to  the  joy  of  the  inhabitants." 
Unfortunately,  the  tide  did  not  serve,  and  the 
vessel  got  aground,  and  was  therefore  obliged  to 
wait  some  hours.  The  Irish  Dragoons  had  thus 


the  prospect  before  them  of  a  tedious  confinement, 
without  any  food  for  the  miud.  Their  impetuous 
spirits  chafed  against  the  restraint,  when  a  bold 
Celt  struck  out  the  happy  device  of  proposing 
that  they  should  not  misspend  precious  time 
for  which  they  were  accountable,  but  return 
forthwith  to  Somers-town.  This  proposal  was 
hailed  with  acclamation,  and  the  whole  party, 
headed  by  the  two  sergeants,  forthwith  dis- 
embarked, and  in  a  short  time  presented  them- 
selves in  the  Somers-town  district,  to  the 
great  consternation  of  the  natives.  The 
naturally  disorganised  state  in  which  they 
found  their  apartments— owing,  of  course,  to 
the  unexpectedness  of  their  return — drove  the 
gallant  fellows  out  upon  the  streets,  which  they 
patrolled  to  the  great  alarm  of  the  inhabitants, 
who  had  so  imprudently  and  prematurely  re- 
joiced at  their  departure.  Their  course  was 
marked  by  a  series  of  the  most  terrific  outrages. 
In  Gray'slnn-lane  the  battle  raged  with  such  fury, 
that  the  military  had  to  be  hurriedly  sent  for. 
The  crisis  was  so  serious  that  application  was 
made  to  the  authorities  for  the  services  of  the 
Loyal  St.  Pancras  Association— it  is  to  be  pre- 
sumed, a  corps  of  volunteers.  These  were  soon 
on  the  ground,  and  their  presence,  with  that  of 
the  military,  produced  an  important  effect  on  the 
fortunes  of  the  other  side.  After  some  severe 
fighting,  the  dragoons  gave  way,  and  retired  in 
good  order  to  their  barracks,  which  were  pre- 
sently stormed  by  the  military  and  the  Loyal  St. 
Pancras  Volunteers,  and  the  whole  party  cap- 
tured. The  prisoners  were  removed  to  the 
various  "  watch-houses"  for  the  night  ;  but 
whether  the  accommodation  was  too  restricted 
for  so  large  a  party,  or  more  prudential  reasons, 
prevailed,  it  was  thought  advisable  to  "  re-con- 
duct" them  to  their  barracks,  whence  they 
were  presented  to  "Mr.  Justice  Leroux,  of 
Somers-town."  That  functionary  remitted  the 
two  sergeants  to  the  house  of  correction ;  and 
finally  had  the  remaining  rioters  sent  off  to  the 
water's  edge,  "to  be  shipped."  They  were  all 
happily  got  away.  A  tranquil  embarkation  was 
effected,  and  Somers-town  was  restored  to  tran- 
quillity. 

Sometimes  a  little  unpleasantness  has  arisen, 
not  as  might  be  supposed  between  the  base 
Saxon  and  the  peaceful  Celt,  but  between  mem- 
bers of  the  various  septs  or  clans  sojourning  in 
the  country  of  the  hereditary  enemy.  Of  this 
class  was  the  grand  "riot  of  the  year  eighteen 
hundred  and  eleven,  which  took  place  at  Pop- 
lar. This  dispute  did  not  grow  out  of  a  mere 
vulgar  incident,  as  festivity  over  an  infant's 
obsequies,  or  competition  for  employment  in 
the  getting-in  of  hay.  There  was  a  more  chivalric 
principle  involved;  namely,  "  which  province 
produced  the  better  men,  Connaught  or  Mun- 
ster  ?"  The  argument  was  at  first  conducted 
on  the  ordinary  irrational  principles  of  mere 
discussion  and  verbal  controversy,  but  it  was 
felt  how  inadequate  such  poor  weapons  were  in 
deciding  a  question  of  grand  proportions.  lie- 
course  was  promptly  had  to  the  national  logic. 
It  turned  out  that  over  one  hundred  persons  be- 
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came  of  a  sudden  mysteriously  furnished  with 
"  bludgeons,"  and  things  being  now  happily 
placed  on  a  proper  footing,  an  animated  argu- 
ment set  in.  Hie  familiar  music  of  stricken 
skulls  re-echoed  once  more  in  the  strangers' 
land,  and  the  joyous  hurly-burly  raged.  But 
the  neighbourhood — with  the  foolish  trepidation 
of  all  neighbourhoods — were  thrown  into  ex- 
tremities of  terror,  and  "must  needs"  call  in 
the  "  civil  power."  This  interference  was  at- 
tended with  the  usual  results :  prisoners  were 
captured,  and  the  rest  dispersed,  adjourning 
over  for  the  present  the  settlement  of  the  grand 
question,  as  to  the  comparative  merits  of  the 
gentlemen  of  Munster  and  of  Connaught. 

It  happened  shortly  afterwards  that  a  well- 
known  Irish  corps — the  North  Cork  Militia, 
whose  adventures  are  recorded  in  Mr.  Harry 
Lorrequer's  Life— chanced  to  be  quartered  at 
Gosport.  Some  of  the  privates  were  walking  on 
the  beach  at  Portsmouth,  when  the  watermen 
there  became  a  little  personal  in  their  remarks 
on  the  national  peculiarities  of  the  Irish  soldiers. 
It  needs  but  a  poor  knowledge  of  the  Celtic  tem- 
perament to  know  that  such  an  invitation  would 
be  warmly,  and  even  gratefully,  accepted.  In  a 
few  moments  the  watermen  and  the  gallant  Irish 
were  engaged  in  serious  conflict,  in  which  the 
latter  were  prevailing,  when  more  watermen 
came  up  and  restored  the  balance  of  success. 
But  the  glad  news  had  drifted  towards  the  bar- 
racks at  Gosport,  and  eager  North  Corkians, 
sniffing  the  battle  from  afar,  were  already  on 
their  way  to  the'scene  of  action:  so  that,  very 
shortly,  the  beach  presented  a  happy  reproduc- 
tion of  the  Little  Troy  at  Donnybrook — now, 
alas!  far  away  behind.  A  battle  where  such 
elements  were  engaged  as  watermen  and  Irish, 
presented  a  combination  of  extraordinary  at- 
traction. The  timorous  and  inexperienced  in- 
habitants— according  to  the  prevailing  law — 
were,  as  usual,  thrown  into  a  state  of  trepida- 
tion, and  actually  proceeded  to  close  their  shops 
— an  unworthy  precaution !  The  battle  on  the 
beach,  meantime,  continued  with  fury,  the  water- 
men being  strengthened  with  large  reinforce- 
ments, and  constant  drafts  arriving  to  the  as- 
sistance of  the  North  Corkians. 

As  before,  the  interference  of  third  parties  is 
invoked.  With  that  unfair  inversion  of  the 
good  old  manly  English  rule  which  counte- 
nances a  fair  stand-up  fight,  an  open  ring  and 
no  favour,  the  licensed  disturbers  of  riot  and 
disorder  now  appear  on  the  scene  in  the  shape 
of  soldiers  in  large  force;  and,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  the  pleasant  entertainment  is  abruptly 
brought  to  a  close.  How  can  this  good  old 
sport  be  expected  to  hold  its  ground  when  there 
is  so  little  encouragement  held  out,  or  rather 
when  such  obstacles  are  purposely  thrown  in 
the  way  ?  No  wonder  that  the  promoters  of  the 
exercises,  justly  disgusted,  should  have  entirely 
withdrawn  from  the  thankless  task  of  catering 
for  an  ungrateful  public. 

These  are  scanty  records  of  the  battles  of 
the  Celts  and  the  Autocthynes.  Many  more 
remain  unsung :  possibly  because  "  they  lack  a 


sacred  bard,"  and  perhaps  because  there  is  a 
little  monotony  and  sameness  in  the  incidents. 
It  is  the  old  iteration  of  skills  and  sticks, 
and  sticks  and  skulls,  and  that  invariable  inter- 
ference of  those  to  whom  the  prerogative  of 
law  and  order  gives  such  an  unfair  advantage. 

So  far  for  the  comic  side  of  these  collisions. 
Perhaps  it  would  be  vain  to  hope  that  they  will 
ever  die  away  while  there  are  such  differences 
as  race,  temper,  and,  above  all,  religious 
opinions.  It  were  to  be  wished  that  all  classes 
of  those  who  come  under  the  composite  cha- 
racter of  British  subject  might  live  peacefully 
together  in  a  sort  of  grand  Happy  Family ;  but 
it  is  plain  that  the  old  angles  and  corners  of 
national  prejudices  are  not  yet  rubbed  down. 


METHOD. 

NATURE,  that  will  not  'je  commanded,  never 
To  arbitrary  method  hath  submitted: 

And  time,  that  tends  on  nature,  men  not  ever 
Have  into  ^limitary  system  fitted. 

We  call  a  year  a  year;  and  bid  it  cover 

Three  hundred  five  and  sixty  days :  who'll  trust  it? 

Mere  fiction !  since  a  fraction  still  stays  over, 
And  we,  to  keep  our  plan,  must  readjust  it. 

Even  if  within  the  hundredth  of  a  minute 

We  could  approach  precision,  that  small  fraction 

Would  still  bear  our  discomfiture  within  it, 
And  doom  our  nicest  system  to  destruction. 

Then  let  us  follow  Nature,  glad  and  fleeting, 

Since  her  fast  footstep  not  her  best  trap  catches  ; 

Content  to  time  her  progress  by  the  beating 
Of  her  own  bosom,  not  of  our  wise  watches. 


AN  ACT  OF  MERCY. 

IN   TWO   PAKTS. 
PART   II.      THE   ACT   ITSELF. 

IN  a  former  article  we  occupied  ourselves 
with  some  of  the  details  of  the  trouble  which 
has  lately  come  upon  the  workpeople  of  Lan- 
cashire. Our  present  business  is  not  with  the 
disease,  but  with  the  remedy  which  has  been 
applied  to  it — with  what  has  been  done  to  supply 
the  wants  of  these  suffering  people.  Erom  the 
examination  we  shall  rise  with  a  sense  of  satis- 
faction, and  of  heartfelt  pride.  Men  have 
followed  out  this  objcet  of  feeding  the  hungry 
as  if  it  were  some  lucrative  occupation  in 
which  they  were  engaging  for  their  own  espe- 
cial benefit.  They  have  passed  their  days  in 
inquiring  into  the  condition  of  these  suffering 
people,  and  their  evenings  in  taking  counsel 
how  to  meet  their  wants.  Little  things  done 
continually,  small  acts  performed  habitually, 
are  really  the  severest  of  trials,  and  exceed 
in  importance  those  rare  heroic  achievements 
which  are  done  once  for  all  under  the  pressure 
of  excitement,  and  then  are  over.  To  get 
up  night  after  night  with  your  dinner  in 
your  throat,  and  leave  your  comfortable  fire- 
side and  your  friends,  in  order  that  you  may 
devote  a  portion  of  the  evening  to  the  or- 
ganisation of  a  soup-kitchen,  involves,  especially 
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after  the  thing  has  lasted  some  time,  a  consider- 
able amount  of  principle  arid  self-sacrifice.  Not 
less  so  does  the  abandonment  by  ladies  of  their 
household  functions,  and  their  homes,  to  spend 
the  day  among  hundreds  of  factory  women  and 
girls,  who  require  incessant  superintendence  and 
advice  while  they  pursue  their  unaccustomed 
labours. 

He  who  will  rise  betimes  in  the  morning,  and 
betake  him  to  the  Eriends'  Soup-kitchen,  Bale- 
street,  Manchester,  at  about  half-past  seven  A.M., 
will  be  well  repaid  for  his  trouble.  He  will  have 
time  to  look  over  the  place  and  see  what  prepara- 
tions are  making  for  the  eight  o'clock  distribu- 
tion of  soup.  He  will  have  time  to  visit  the 
upper  room,  where  are  the  capacious  boilers  in 
which  the  soup  is  made ;  and  the  room  below, 
wbere  are  the  great  wooden  troughs  into  which 
the  soup  descends  when  made,  and  from  which 
it  is  ladled  out  to  the  applicants  as  they 
come  up  in  line.  It  will  be  seen,  too,  that 
an  excellent  system  has  been  adopted  for 
keeping  the  crowd  of  applicants  in  order — 
a  system  of  barricades  and  zig-zags  extending 
over  a  considerable  space  of  ground,  and  for 
which,  indeed,  there  is  urgent  necessity.  Tor 
small  and  feeble  are  some  of  those  who  come  in 
search  of  this  supply  of  nourishment — women, 
old  and  young,  little  girls  and  boys  and  mere 
children.  Hunger  makes  people  impatient  and 
unruly,  and  many  of  these  poor  frail  crea- 
tures would  come  to  harm  if  this  plan  of  pro- 
tection were  wanting.  There  is  an  air  of  a 
French  theatre  about  these  zig-zags  and  the 
crowds  waiting  in  them.  A  very  false  air  it 
is  though,  and  the  poor  pinched,  hungry,  tat- 
tered creatures  who  stand  there  wobegone,  and 
silent,  form  a  great  contrast  in  one's  memory 
to  that  other  Barricaded  crowd  of  the  Boule- 
vard, full  of  excitement  and  eager  antici- 
pation of  amusement,  and  bandying  jokes  with 
one  another  in  the  fulness  of  their  exuberant 
glee. 

At  eight  o'clock  the  soup  is  discharged  out  of 
the  coppers  in  the  room  above,  into  the  troughs 
in  the  room  below ;  it  comes  down  a  sort  of 
fireman's  hose,  and  is  thick  and  strong  and 
fiercely  hot  and  very  comfortable.  Then  the 
door  that  leads  to  the  barricades  is  opened,  and 
in  the  people  rush,  stimulated  by  the  smell, 
no  doubt,  and  with  eager  and  devouring 
looks.  It  is  a  terrible  sight.  They  all  stare 
so.  The  children  are  so  old.  They  watch  the 
splashes  which  are  lost  to  them,  as  the  good- 
natured  people  at  the  troughs  ladle  the  soup 
into  the  vessels  which  the  candidates  bring. 
Good  measure  is  given,  but  still  the  very 
splashes  are  stared  after,  in  an  eager  way. 
Each  man,  or  woman,  or  child,  brings  a  card, 
on  which  is  inscribed  the  amount  of  soup  to 
which  he  or  she  is  entitled,  as  a  member 
of  a  large  or  small  household.  The  quantity 
is  given  to  the  last  drop,  and  many  a  jolly 
encouraging  word  into  the  bargain.  The  little 
pinched  old  man  who  brings  a  coffee-pot  to 
carry  away  his  soup  in,  does  not  care  much, 
though,  for  such  amenities.  It  is  the  soup  he 


cares  for.  Here  is  a  little  bit  of  a  face  grow- 
ing into  the  same  lines  as  fast  as  it  can.  It  is 
the  face  of  a  very  little  child,  but  a  business- 
like child,  and  a  child  who  could  not  be  de- 
frauded, even  if  such  a  thing  were  attempted, 
of  so  much  as  an  egg-cupful  of  the  precious 
liquor.  She  has  brought  a  smooth  jug  without 
a  handle,  or  anything  to  hold  it  by ;  it  is  filled 
with  soup,  and  is  scalding  hot.  What  will 
she  do  ?  She  has  got  to  lift  it  down  from  a 
high  place,  and  carry  it  away.  I  should  not 
have  known  what  to  do  with  that  slippery  and 
scalding  jug  without  a  handle.  But  the  child, 
precocious  from  poverty,  set  it  down  upon 
the  ground,  and  straightway  spread  out  by  the 
side  of  it  a  poor  rough  cloth.  This  she  pro- 
duced from  some  place  of  concealment,  placed 
the  jug  in  the  middle  of  the  cloth,  bringing 
the  ends  up  over  the  top  of  it,  tying  them  to- 
gether by  the  four  corners ;  and  our  poor  little 
soul  was  from  that  moment  mistress  of  the  situa- 
tion. 

What  wonderful  vessels,  and  what  hidden 
capacity  of  adaptation  in  those  vessels,  came  to 
light  that  morning  !  There  was  no  end  to  the 
varieties  of  pan  and  pot  brought  by  the  poor 
people.  We  have  seen  that  a  coffee-pot  was  a 
difficult  thing  to  fill  with  a  very  large  ladle,  but 
it  was  not  so  difficult  as  to  get  the  soup  into  a 
tin-canister  made  for  holding  tea  or  other  dry 
goods,  and  having  quite  a  small  mouth.  Some- 
how or  other  even  this  was  filled,  and  a  small 
eleemosynary  drop  added  to  allow  for  spilliugs. 
Broken  washing-jugs,  tin  pails  with  handles, 
ordinary  wooden  buckets,  appeared  on  every 
side,  and  sometimes  a  poor  woman  would  ap- 
pear with  a  quantity  of  small  vessels  in  which 
to  receive  her  allowance,  having  no  one  large 
receptacle  that  would  hold  it  all.  Children 
would  stop  when  they  got  outside  the  kitchen, 
and,  kneeling  or  sitting  on  the  pavement,  would 
take  a  saucer-full  to  keep  them  going,  while 
here  and  there  a  young  fellow  or  two  would  be 
found  in  a  doorway,  or  standing  against  a  win- 
dow, eating  his  breakfast  out-of-doors,  with  his 
basin  of  soup  on  the  window-sill  and  a  slice  of 
bread  in  his  hand.  The  soup  is  so  hot  that 
some  of  it  is  packed  up  in  tin-cans  and  sent  to 
places  a  dozen  miles  away  for  distribution.  It 
is  as  hot  as  the  people  can  swallow  when  it  gets 
to  its  journey's  end. 

There  are  other  articles  of  food  distributed. 
In  all  the  towns  in  which  the  relief  system  is 
established,  there  are  regular  depots  where 
bread  in  goodly  two-pound  and  four-pound 
loaves,  meal,  and  groceries,  are  given  out 
at  regular  times  in  enormous  quantities.  As  in 
the  distributing  of  soup,  great  method  and 
order  prevail :  the  whole  thing  being  so  ably  or- 
ganised that  as  many  as  four  or  five  hundred 
claimants  will  be  relieved  in  the  course  of  an 
hour.  It  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  by 
the  cheerful  aspect  the  people  wear,  by  the 
good  face  they  put  upon  their  troubles,  and 
the  hopeful  way  in  which  they  talk  of  them. 
At  Rochdale,  a  woman,  coming  for  her  Dole, 
had  a  baby  about  a  year  old  in  her  arms. 
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This  little  tiling  had  got  the  mother's  card 
in  its  hand,  and  this  mere  baby  presented 
it  to  the  relieving  officer,  waited  while  it  was 
examined,  and  took  it  back  again,  all  in  correct 
form,  laughing  and  jumping  in  its  mother's 
arms  with  delight.  This  seemed  quite  a  standing 
joke,  and  the  women  and  those  about  her  en- 
joyed it  almost  as  much  as  the  child  itself.  It 
was  at  that  same  relieviug-house,  by-the-by,  that 
a  poor  little  mad-woman  turned  up,  almost  im- 
mediately after  the  jovial  infant  had  disappeared 
from  the  scene — a  poor  wretched  woman  who 
had  got  it  into  her  head  that  somebody  had 
left  her  two  hundred  pounds,  and  who  thought 
the  time  and  place  well  suited  to  urge  her 
claim  to  it.  Poor  thing !  how  bright  her  eyes 
were,  and  how  emaciated  she  was  with  the 
fever  of  her  mind.  "  I  tell  ye,  I  will  have 
it,"  she  said,  with  inconceivable  fierceness  and 
energy.  "I  will  have  it — it's  no  use  putting 
me  off — I  will  have  it."  The  people  were 
very  kind  to  the  poor  tiresome  creature,  and 
I  dare  say  she  is  going  on  at  this  moment 
making  the  same  monotonous  appeal  for  her 
rights.  What  a  time  to  want  two  hundred 
pounds ! 

The  system  organised  for  the  distributing  of 
these  different  sorts  of  food  was  more  satisfac- 
torily at  work  when  I  was  in  Lancashire,  than 
that  for  providing  the  people  with  clothing. 
T  have  no  do'ibt  that  by  this  time  a  plan  of 
prompter  distribution  has  been  hit  upon;  but 
the  precautions  taken  to  prevent  any  misap- 
propriation of  the  different  articles  ready  to  be 
given  away,  involved  too  much  delay.  It  may 
have  been  better  to  run  certain  risks,  than  that 
there  should  be  blankets  and  warm  clothing 
lying  idle,  while  poor  people  were  cowering  at 
nights  for  warmth,  under  the  rags  which  had 
failed  to  warm  them  in  the  day.  I  know  that 
it  would  be  sad  for  the  precious  articles 
to  get  into  wrong  hands.  It  would  be  dis- 
heartening to  discover  that  the  blanket  which 
you  had  given  away,  intending  it  to  cover  the 
shivering  limbs  of  a  child,  had  been  taken 
by  its  father  to  the  pawnbroker's.  To  avoid 
such  possibilities,  it  was  necessary  to  inquire 
rigidly  into  the  conduct  of  the  person  making 
application  for  clothing,  and  it  was  necessary, 
further,  to  mark  and  stamp  the  articles  given 
away  in  some  indelible  manner,  and  by  other 
means  to  guard  against  their  being  turned  into 
money.  Still,  after  giving  due  weight  to  these 
arguments,  it  was  extremely  painful  to  see  the 
blankets  laid  up  in  the  store-room,  even  for  a 
single  day,  while  the  half-naked  people  were 
shivering  for  want  of  them. 

One  of  these  store-rooms  full  of  cast-off  cloth- 
ing is  well  worth  visiting.  It  is  really  remark- 
able to  see  what  very  good  things  people  have 
consented  to  part  with,  and  also  what  queer  and 
unlikely  objects  have  found  their  way  into  the 
packages.  I  saw  coats  and  trousers  in  most 
excellent  order,  with  just  a  button-hole  a  little 
worn,  perhaps,  or  some  small  matter  of  that  sort 
wrong.  Some  of  the  garments  had  very  likely 
got  out  of  fashion,  though  with  plenty  of  wear 


left  in  them.  Some,  perhaps,  had  been  from  the 
first  hateful  to  the  wearer,  who  had  chosen  them 
in  an  evil  hour,  and  who  was  now  heartily  glad 
of  the  opportunity  of  getting  rid  of  them.  There 
were  in  one  collection  a  couple  of  bonnets 
of  the  shape  worn  before  the  present  French 
pattern  came  in.  They  were  trimmed  exactly 
alike,  and  no  doubt  had  belonged  to  sisters. 
One  lady  had  sent  a  muslin  jacket  to  keep  some 
factory-girl  warm,  while  another  jacket  of  silk, 
richly  trimmed  with  lace,  had  been  contributed 
by  some  other  benevolent  person.  Some  ladies 
had  sent  silk  dresses ;  one  gentleman  a  gorgeous 
dress  waistcoat  of  moire  antique;  another,  or 
perhaps  the  same,  a  pair  of  dress-boots  with 
morocco  tops.  But  the  most  ingenious  contri- 
butions of  all  were  a  swallow-tailed  naval  offi- 
cer's coat,  a  cap  to  match  it,  and  three  scarlet 
hunting-coats. 

The  response  on  the  part  of  the  public  to  the 
appeal  made  to  them  for  cast-off  clothing  has 
been  on  so  great  a  scale,  and  has  been  so  very 
promptly  made,  that  the  Central  Committee  is 
kept  continually  busy  in  sorting  the  contents  of 
the  numerous  packages  which  are  incessantly 
arriving,  and  in  despatching  the  assorted  bundles 
to  the  different  towns  which  stand  in  need  of 
them.  Nor  are  these  cast-off  clothes  all  that  are 
provided.  Not  only  are  purchases  made  for  the 
benefit  of  the  poor,  of  blankets  and  other  warm 
gear,  but  large  sums  are  also  being  constantly 
set  aside  for  the  redeeming  of  such  articles  of 
clothing  from  the  shops  of  the  local  pawnbrokers. 
There  is  no  way  in  which  the  funds  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  the  llelief  Committee  could  be 
more  usefully  spent. 

From  this  subject  of  clothing  we  pass  on 
naturally  to  that  of  employment.  The  two  are 
in  some  sort  connected  ;  the  very  best  kind  of 
employment  that  can  be  furnished  for  the 
numberless  women  thrown  out  of  work  by  the 
cotton  failure,  being  the  construction  of  wear- 
ing apparel. 

There  are  no  more  important  considerations 
connected  with  the  misfortune,  than  those  which 
are  connected  with  this  employment  question. 
The  compulsory  inactivity,  which  lays  "its  heavy 
mace"  on  these  once  busy  men  and  women,  is 
not  the  saddest  element  in  the  whole  of  this 
sad  affair.  We  hardly  know  what  want  of  em- 
ployment is,  to  uneducated  persons.  It  is  bad 
enough  for  the  educated,  and  many  are  the  expe- 
dients which  those  who  need  not  work  are  driven 
to  in  order  to  get  through  their  time ;  what 
must  it  be  to  those  who  have  no  money  to  spend 
in  seeking  distractions  outside  themselves,  and 
no  resources  within  themselves  to  fall  back  upon? 
iu  such  cases  the  mind  preys  upon  itself,  and 
two  or  three  ideas  are  dwelt  upon  incessantly. 
Of  all  the  sad  sights  which  meet  one  at  every 
turn  in  these  cotton  towns,  there  is  scarcely 
anything  much  more  distressing  than  to  see  an 
able-bodied  man  hanging  about  his  ruined  home, 
listless,  dispirited,  and  with  nothing  to  do. 
Then  there  is  the  danger  of  this  inaction  in  some 
cases  becoming  habitual.  When  it  is  of  no  use 
to  get  up  in  the  dark,  and  when  no  object  is 
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attainable  by  doing  so,  why  should  a  man  bestir 
himself  at  the  usual  time'?  How  easy  to  get 
out  of  the  habit  of  early  rising  under  these 
circumstances,  how  hard  to  return  to  it ! 

The  importance,  then,  of  providing  work  for 
the  immense  numbers  of  factory  hands  who  are 
out  of  employment,  can  by  no  possibility  be  over- 
estimated. Means  of  employment  are  not  wanted 
here  by  way  of  a  labour-test,  but  as  being  en- 
tirely essential  to  the  well-being  of  the  people. 
What  is  the  nature  of  that  employment  to  be  ? 
For  many  forms  of  labour  these  men  are  unfitted 
by  their  bringing  up  and  previous  way  of  life. 
Out-door  labour,  and  indeed  hard  manual  work 
of  all  kinds,  they  are  manifestly  unfit  for.  Any- 
thing, again,  that  would  imply  their  removal  to 
distant  places  •would  be  liable  to  objection.  We 
are  creatures  of  custom.,  and  go  best  in  our 
habitual  grooves.  The  hands  belonging  to  a 
particular  mill,  will  be,  of  all  human  beings,  those 
most  wanted  on  that  mill  when  the  day  comes 
for  the  machinery  to  be  set  a-going  again.  Un- 
less such  changes  take  place  in  human  affairs 
as  it  would  be  idle  to  contemplate,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  those  mills  will  be  set  a-going 
again,  and  then  all  these  people  will  be  wanted 
once  more.  This  crisis  once  over,  there  will  be 
a  great  revival  of  the  cotton  trade,  and  grand 
times  again  for  Lancashire. 

Men,  therefore,  have  been  set  to  work  at  dif- 
ferent trades,  for  which  they  have  in  many  cases 
displayed  considerable  aptitude ;  they  have  been 
employed  —  particularly  the  superior  class  of 
them,  such  as  book-keepers  and  overlookers — 
in  posts  connected  with  the  administration  of 
relief;  and  large  numbers  have  been  induced  to 
take  this  opportunity  of  getting  themselves  edu- 
cated, and  spend  their  hours  of  compulsory 
leisure  at  school.  As  for  the  women  and 
girls,  it  is  easier  to  find  suitable  occupation 
for  them  than  for  the  men  :  most  women's  work 
being  of  the  sedentary  sort,  and  something  akin 
to  the  ordinary  employment  of  the  factory-girl. 
Among  the  good  things  which  will  result  from 
this  very  disaster  in  Lancashire — and  we  may 
hope  that  many  good  things  will  result  from 
it — not  the  least  will  be  the  advance  of  all 
these  women  and  girls  in  a  knowledge  of  the 
use  of  the  needle  —  a  kind  of  knowledge  in 
which  they  were  singularly  deficient. 

I  went  into  one  room  at  Blackburn,  in  which 
not  less  than  four  hundred  girls  and  unmarried 
women  were  sitting  working  at  needlework. 
In  the  same  building  was  a  room  where  a  group 
of  girls  were  working  at  straw-plaiting,  and  had 
picked  up  the  art  with  wonderful  quickness  and 
dexterity.  In  other  rooms  were  more  than  a  hun- 
dred married  women,  who  were  all  provided  with 
a  comfortable  warm  asylum,  where  they  were  kept 
employed,  and  where  they  earned  two  shillings  a 
week.  All  these  classes  are  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  ladies ;  but  I  saw  others  at  Man- 
chester which  were  overlooked  by  monitors 
chosen  from  among  the  girls  themselves,  which 
seemed  also  to  be  working  admirably  well.  In 
one  of  these,  a  girl  seated  on  a  table  was  reading 
aloud  to  the  rest  while  they  worked,  or  knitted. 


It  was  some  simple  tale  of  a  religious  tendency, 
but  which  was  listened  to  with  absolute  eager- 
ness. Some  of  these  girls  are  rough  and  un- 
mannered,  and  I  heard  that  a  marked  improve- 
ment had  been  effected  in  their  conduct  since, 
in  attending  these  classes,  they  had  mingled 
with,  and  observed,  the  ladies  who  superintend 
them. 

Here  I  must  mention  a  want  which  those 
who  have  organised  these  sewing-classes  feel 
very  much,  and  which  I  hope  only  needs  to  be 
known  to  be  supplied  —  the  want  of  needles 
and  pins.  It  is  difficult  to  make  the  young 
girls  careful  of  them,  and  great  numbers  are 
broken  and  lost ;  a  fact  in  some  degree  attribu- 
table, no  doubt,  to  the  inexperience  of  the  em- 
bryo-needlewomen. It  would  save  many  pounds 
to  the  Fund,  if  some  benevolent  individuals 
who  may  read  this,  would  make  collections  of 
pins  and  needles,  and  forward  them  to  the  Re- 
lief Committee,  especially  philanthropical  manu- 
facturers of  such  articles  in  the  good  town  of 
Birmingham. 

It  is  easier  to  provide  sedentary  occupation 
for  women  than  for  men.  Of  all  the  experi- 
ments made  with  a  view  of  meeting  this  dif- 
ficulty, the  most  satisfactory  appeared  to  be  those 
of  an  educational  kind.  Everything  that  keeps 
men  busy,  that  makes  them  handy,  and  enables 
them  hereafter  to  be  more  useful  to  their  fami- 
lies, is  good.  I  saw  boys  at  work  at  tailoring, 
mounted  on  a  counter  in  professional  style  with 
their  legs  crossed  under  them.  I  saw  men  at 
work  as  joiners,  fitting  up  benches  and  doing 
other  simple  carpenters'  jobs  uncommonly  well; 
indeed,  the  way  in  which  they  morticed  in  the 
joints,  and  calculated  their  distances,  was  asto- 
nishing to  any  one  acquainted  with  the  difficul- 
ties of  amateur-carpentering.  Others  engaged 
in  shoe-mending  had  completely  mastered  all  the 
difficulties  of  securing  the  sole  to  the  "  uppers," 
and  who  doubtless  were  even  fully  acquainted 
with  all  the  mysteries  of  the  "  welt."  Still, 
good  as  all  this  is,  and  in  every  way  reassuring, 
it  appears  to  me  that  these  classes — educational, 
too,  in  a  certain  way — were  less  important,  and 
less  interesting,  than  those  which  were  intellec- 
tually educational. 

The  schools,  whose  benches  and  desks  are 
occupied  by  rows  of  grown-up  men  and  grey- 
headed students,  are  full  of  interest.  Late 
indeed  have  some  of  the  hoary  pupils  wan- 
dered for  the  first  time  into  the  groves  of  Aca- 
deme. In  one  of  the  schools,  no  less  than 
three  hundred  and  eighty  men  of  all  ages  are 
assembled.  As  you  glanced  down  the  line  of 
faces  the  scene  was  not  a  little  touching. 
You  saw  men  clasping  their  bald  heads,  as  if 
to  keep  them  from  splitting  over  sums  in 
addition ;  you  saw  some  helping  each  other ; 
you  saw  others  who,  for  their  superior  attain- 
ments probably,  had  been  selected  as  moni- 
tors. And  sometimes  you  saw  men,  young, 
strong,  energetic,  giving  their  whole  capacity 
to  what  they  were  about,  aiming  at  higher  tilings 
than  their  neighbours  as  they  felt  themselves 
stronger  on  the  wing,  and  laying,  perhaps,  then 
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and  there — as  they  tasted  the  sweetness  of  the 
first  sips  of  knowledge,  and  were  taught  to 
think  and  reason — the  seeds  of  future  great- 
ness. I  saw  one  young  fellow  of  this  sort 
who  was  working  a  problem  of  Euclid  on  his 
slate.  These  were  not  the  men  for  whom  it 
was  necessary  that  monitors  should  be  pro- 
vided, part  of  whose  duty  it  was  to  keep  them 
awake.  Yet  this  was  one  of  the  duties  of  the 
monitors,  sleep  not  being  allowed  in  school- 
hours,  and  brain-culture  having  a  tendency  to 
produce  somnolency  in  some  constitutions. 
These  old  boys  are  good  boys,  and  the  super- 
intendent of  this  very  school  of  which  I  am 
speaking  told  me  there  had  been  no  insubor- 
dination during  the  whole  six  weeks  that  it 
had  been  in  operation.  Old  boys,  indeed  ! 
There  was  a  man  there  fifty-seven  years  old, 
and  this  was  the  first  time  he  had  ever  been  in  a 
school ! 

That  same  superintendent  told  me  that  the 
ordinary  theory  that  boyhood  is  the  best  time 
for  learning,  by  no  means  corresponds  with  the 
results  of  his  experience,  but  that  it  appeared 
to  him  that  men  learned  more  quickly  than  boys. 
This  is  easily  to  be  comprehended.  The  boy  ap- 
proaches his  task,  not  of  his  own  free-will  and 
feeling,  but  rather  in  a  spirit  of  vicious  anta- 
gonism and  determination  to  profit  by  it  as 
little  as  possible.  The  man  comes  to  his 
lesson  willingly;  he  wants  to  know  a  thing 
which  it  will  tell  him,  to  ask  a  question  which 
the  book  will  answer,  and  so  as  the  book 
answers  he  listens  and  lays  up  what  he  hears 
as  so  much  gained  towards  the  attainment  of 
that  object  which  his  whole  soul  is  in  earnest 
to  reach. 

Among  the  advantages  which  we  may  look  for 
as  likely  to  accrue,  in  after  time,  from  the  great 
cotton  failure  of  '62,  will  be  the  acquirement  by 
the  men  of  habits  of  studying  together  and  help- 
ing each  other,  and  those  habits  may  be  pre- 
served even  when  the  distress  which  brought  the 
thing  about  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  It  is  a 
very  great  thing  for  all  the  women  to  get 
a  knoweldge  of  the  use  of  their  needles. 
Such  knowledge  cannot  fail  to  be  useful  to 
them  hereafter.  It  is  a  good  thing,  again,  for 
the  masters  and  the  men  to  be  brought  into  fami- 
liar contact,  and  for  the  employed  to  be  able  to 
see  that  the  employer  takes  a  real  interest 
in  his  well-being,  and  does  not  look  upon  him 
as  simply  part  of  the  machinery  of  his  trade. 
Perhaps  in  future  difficulties  between  masters 
and  men,  the  memory  of  kind  offices  ren- 
dered during  the  "bad  time,"  may  come  in 
to  the  rescue,  and  help  to  make  peace  between 
them. 

It  is  a  happy  thing  that  the  tendency  which 
existed  in  the  earlier  days  of  the  cotton  famine 
to  throw  doubt  on  the  necessity  of  a  general 
fund  to  which  all  England  should  subscribe,  is 
less  heard  of  now.  The  cry  of  "  raise  the  poor- 
rate"  is  less  heard  lately.  The  weight  of  that 
irresistible  argument  that  just  in  proportion  as 
you  raise  the  poor-rate  you  reduce  the  number 
of  those  who  can  pay  it,  is  beginning  to  be  felt, 


and  we  see  that  to  impose  a  tax  which  that  large 
class,  the  small  traders  and  shopkeepers,  could  by 
no  possibility  pay,  would  do  very  little  towards 
supplying  the  funds  so  urgently  required.  It 
las  been  well  said  that  the  peculiar  industry 
which  is  carried  on  in  Lancashire  has  tended  to 
•elieve  the  parishes  in  other  parts  of  England, 
)y  taking  away  large  instalments  of  their  poor 
copulation  and  settling  them  on  its  own  town- 
ships. 

Such  wholesale  distress  as  that  in  Lancashire, 
so  widely  spread,  so  long  continued,  is  beyond 
the  reach  of  townships  or  boards  of  guardians, 
or  any  purely  local  machinery.  And  the  de- 
mand upon  our  charity  is  likely  to  be  a  long- 
coatinued  one.  An  attack  of  disease  so  sharp 
and  serious  as  this  which  has  fallen  upon 
the  cotton  trade,  is  likely  to  be  followed  by 
a  convalescence  which  will  not  be  the  affair 
of  a  day  or  two,  but  rather  of  many  weeks 
and  months.  It  is  not  improbable  that,  when 
tfce  news  shall  reach  us  that  the  American  diffi- 
culty is  near  to  its  solution,  some  of  us  will 
rush  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Lancashire 
difficulty  is  over  too,  and  that  our  help  is 
no  longer  needed  there.  Such  a  conclusion 
would  be  a  very  false  one.  After  a  settlement 
with  America  shall  have  taken  place,  an  in- 
terval of  three  or  four  months  must  elapse 
before  the  mills  can  be  got  into  thorough  work- 
ing order. 

The  question — how  far  the  mill-owners  of 
Lancashire  have  done  their  duty  in  the  present 
crisis,  has  been  much  discussed.  There  is  too 
prevalent  an  impression  abroad  that  all  mill- 
owners  and  manufacturers  are  millioiuiaires,  that 
their  works  are  on  an  enormous  scale,  that 
their  profits  are  equally  enormous,  that  they 
live  in  gorgeous  palaces,  and  in  a  luxury 
of  which  Londoners  can  form  no  idea.  It 
is  doubtless  true  enough  that  a  great  many 
of  these  Lancashire  manufacturers  have  made 
very  large  fortunes,  and  that  some  of  them  live 
in  considerable  luxury.  These  are  the  men 
we  hear  of,  and  these  have  come  to  be  looked 
upon  as  fab.1  specimens  of  what  the  cotton  trade 
does  for  those  who  follow  it  as  a  means  of  ac- 
quiring wealth  and  distinction.  Absorbed  in 
contemplation  of  the  riches  of  the  cotton  lords, 
we  have  been  apt  to  overlook  another  class, 
who  are  very  largely  represented  in  Lancashire. 
These  are  the  manufacturers  in  a  small  way, 
the  men  of  little  or  no  capital,  the  men  whom 
any  mischance  of  the  present  kind  knocks 
over  almost  as  utterly  as  it  does  the  mill-hands 
themselves. 

As  I  was  passing  down  a  certain  street  in 
one  of  the  cotton  towns,  in  company  with  a 
gentleman  well  acquainted  with  the  place  and 
its  inhabitants,  a  young  man  with  rather  a  care- 
worn and  anxious  look  passed  us.  "Do  you 
see  that  gentleman?"  asked  my  companion. 
"  Two  or  three  years  ago  he  was  possessed  of  a 
sum  of  25,000/. ;  the  cotton  trade  was  then  in  a 
very  flourishing  state,  and  he  invested  the 
whole  of  it  in  the  building  of  a  mill  and  fitting 
it  up  with  machinery.  From  the  time  that  the 
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factory  was  complete,  there  lias  been  nothing 
but  adversity  in  connexion  with  the  trade,  and 
now  his  mill  is  standing  idle,  his  money  brings 
him  in  no  interest,  he  has  his  machinery  to 
keep  in  order,  and  his  ground-rent  to  pay — 
what  can  a  man  in  such  a  position  do  for  the  poor 
factory-hands  ?" 

Take  another  case  which  is  by  no  means  an 
uncommon  one.  It  will  sometimes  happen  that 
a  man  who  has  risen,  by  being  a  good  workman, 
to  the  rank  of  overlooker,  or  to  some  superior 
post,  will  manage  in  time  to  save  a  good  little 
sum  of  money — say,  five  hundred  pounds,  or  six 
hundred  pounds.  A  machinery-maker  gets  to 
hear  of  this,  and,  sending  for  the  man,  proposes 
to  him  to  start  a  mill.  He  gives  him  credit  for 
the  machinery,  and  the  cotton-merchant  gives 
him  credit  for  the  raw  material ;  the  five  hundred 
pounds  or  six  hundred  pounds  are  wanted  to  set 
the  thing  going.  It  is  evident  that  this  is  al- 
together a  venture,  a  speculation  which  may  or 
may  not  turn  out  well.  If  times  be  good,  the 
man  who  is  thus  set  up  in  business,  goes  on 
prospering,  and  by  degrees,  though  no  doubt 
very  slowly,  gets  out  of  the  original  en- 
tanglement, pays  for  his  machinery  and  cot- 
ton, and  at  last  makes  money.  But  all  this 
takes  time,  and  if  anything  happens  while  the 
process  is  going  on,  what  becomes  of  our  mill- 
owner  ? 

In  the  season  of  extraordinary  prosperity, 
a  few  years  ago,  the  cotton  trade  was  so  good, 
and  held  out  such  strong  allurements  to  those 
who  were  in  a  hurry  to  make  a  fortune,  that  all 
sorts  of  people  rushed  into  it,  bent  on  profiting 
by  the  chance  of  the  moment.  It  is  probable 
that  many  of  them  got  to  work  just  as  that 
wonderful  tide  began  to  ebb.  Where  are  those 
men  now  ?  Depend  upon  it  we  make  a  mistake 
when,  as  we  steam  th  rough  these  districts,  we 
note  the  mighty  chimneys  on  each  side  of  the 
way,  and  assume  that  each  one  of  them  is  a 
sort  of  alchemist's  furnace  in  which  the  men 
of  Lancashire  are  turning  tufts  of  cotton  into 
bars  of  gold. 

As  to  the  real  millionnaires,  the  men  who  have 
prospered,  and  whom  the  labour  of  the  mill- 
hands  has  really  profited,  I  believe  they  are 
in  the  main  doing  their  duty,  and  that  many 
of  them  are  doing  more  than  their  duty,  and 
making  such  sacrifices  as  one  cannot  hear  of 
unmoved. 

There  are  exceptions,  no  doubt,  and  great  is 
the  contempt  with  which  these  are  spoken  of 
by  the  more  open-handed.  But  the  excep- 
tional cases  are  found  more  rarely  among  the 
actual  mill-owners  and  manufacturers,  than 
among  those  who  have  made  money  in  a  less 
hazardous  manner  by  the  sale  of  the  finished 
article.  Two  other  classes  are  mixed  up  with 
this  particular  industry,  concerning  whom  it 
may  be  questioned  whether  they  have  come 
forward  with  such  liberality  as  might  be 
fairly  expected  of  them:  namely,  the  men  of 
Liverpool,  who  have  made  enormous  fortunes 
by  dealing  in  the  raw  material,  and  who  have 
profited  in  no  ordinary  degree  by  the  recent 


panic  ;  and  the  ground  landlords,  who  own  Lan- 
cashire property,  and  whose  land  has  been  in- 
creased incalculably  in  value  by  the  chance 
which  caused  it  to  be  the  locality  chosen  as 
most  convenient  for  the  formation  of  a  cotton 
colony.  From  these  two  classes  the  sufferers 
in  Lancashire  have  a  right  to  expect  libe- 
rality. 

The  sum  of  130,000/.  raised  recently  in  one 
sum  among  the  Lancashire  people  alone,  is 
only  an  item  in  the  long  list  of  contributions 
which  have  been  furnished  by  the  people  of  this 
loca'ity ;  nor  are  the  money  contributions  which 
can  be  distinctly  set  forth  in  subscription-lists, 
the  only,  or  the  most  valuable,  reinforcements 
which  the  men  of  Lancashire  have  brought  to  the 
great  work  of  keeping  starvation  and  misery  at 
bay.  No  doubt  it  is  a  good  thing  to  hand  over 
a  large  sum  of  money  to  the  Relief  Fund,  and 
no  doubt  the  man  who  does  so  is  helping  the 
cause  well ;  but  what  shall  we  say  to  those 
who,  at  a  continual  loss,  are  keeping  mills  going, 
and  are  buying  cotton  at  the  present  high 
prices,  knowing  that  it  will  one  day  be  greatly 
deteriorated  in  value  ? 

I  attended  a  meeting  at  Manchester  at  which 
some  particulars  of  the  private  benevolence  of 
many  of  the  manufacturing  firms  came  out.  I 
will  quote  one  of  these  instances.  A  certain  mill 
gives  employment  to  about  eleven  hundred  hands, 
and  during  the  last  year  and  three-quarters  has 
worked,  on  an  average,  forty-two  hours  per 
week.  During  that  year  and  three-quarters,  the 
actual  loss  sustained  by  that  firm  has  been 
12j985£,  and  in  this  account  not  one  penny  is 
charged  for  interest  on  capital,  or  deterioration 
of  machinery:  the  value  of  the  plant  being 
80,000/.  If  the  works  had  been  entirely  stopped 
during  the  period  named,  the  expense  would 
have  been,  lor  rent,  taxes,  coals,  and  wages, 
6430/.,  thus  showing  a  loss,  through  working,  of 
6555^,  or  7%l.  per  week.  During  this  period 
there  has  been  paid  in  wages  to  the  workpeople 
the  sum  of  33,966/.  Out  of  eleven  hundred 
hands  there  have  not  been  twenty  applica- 
tions to  the  parish  for  relief.  Besides  all 
this,  the  principal  and  junior  partners  have 
contributed  to  the  distress  fund  800/.  between 
them.  The  same  speaker  who  gave  these  par- 
ticulars, mentioned  a  dozen  similar  instances, 
the  figures  of  which  are  reported  in  the  Man- 
chester newspapers  of  Thursday,  the  20th  of 
November.  I  think  I  cannot  dobetter  than  ex- 
tract them : 

A.  feeds  his  hands,  800  in  number,  at  a  cost  of 
80?.  per  week,  or  4160?.  per  annum.  B.  has  from 
1000  to  1100  hands,  and  gives,  in  money  and  pro- 
visions, 110/.  per  week,  and  24.1.  weekly  to  a  sewing 
class.  This  equals  6968?.  per  year.  The  schooling 
of  42  boys  is  also  paid  for,  and  money  is  given  to 
the  support  of  many  old  superannuated  hands.  C. 
has  expended  for  his  workpeople— cash,  1340/. ; 
bread,  220?.;  coals,  481.  ;  total,  1608?.  D.  has 
2000  hands,  and  entirely  employs  his  idle  work- 
people. E.  has  from  1800  to  2000  hands;  gives  a 
daily  dinner  to  the  whole ;  has  taken  their  clothes 
out  of  pawn ;  has  provided  much  fresh  clothing ; 
and  has  given,  in  addition,  1000?.  to  the  general 
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fund.  (Cheers.)  F.  gives,  in  addition  to  his  sub- 
scription to  the  central  relief  fund,  20?.  per  week 
to  the  Provident  and  another  society ;  furnishes 
coals  and  food  to  700  hands.  No  cottage  rents 
have  been  taken  since  the  mill  stopped;  330  chil- 
dren are  sent  to  school  at  the  expense  of  the  em- 
ployer, who  pays  for  them  3d.  per  head  per  week. 
G.  gives  50/.  per  month  to  the  fund,  and,  in  addi- 
tion, pays  wages  equal  to  230?.  per  week  to  his  own 
hands.  H.  pays  to  his  hands  130?.  per  week,  in 
addition  to  large  subscriptions  to  the  general  fund. 
I.  (a  small  concern),  with  limited  means,  gives  from 
10?.  to  201.  per  week  for  clothing.  J.  has  arranged 
to  spend  10,000?.  amongst  the  workpeople  as  re- 
quired, besides  foregoing  their  rent.  K.  is  spending 
800?.  weekly  in  relieving  the  wants  of  their  work- 
people. L.  gives  500?.  to  the  general  fund,  and  has 
given  in  cash,  in  small  sums,  to  workers  upwards  of 
1500?.,  and  has  also  given  clothing.  (Cheers.) 
There  were  also  two  cases  as  strong  as  any  of  those 
he  had  named,  of  which  no  particulars  could  be 
given,  one  of  the  persons  concerned  having  given 
405  sacks  of  flour  within  the  last  two  months.  This 
gentleman  refused  to  give  any  information  as  to 
what  he  had  given,  and  the  fact  just  mentioned  was 
only  obtained  through  the  dealer  who  supplied 
the  flour.  It  was  due  to  the  great  masses  of 
the  community  that  these  facts  should  be  known, 
and  they  were  the  best  answers  to  the  charges  made 
against  the  Lancashire  mill-owners.  (Loud  ap- 
plause. ) 

It  is  worth  while  considering,  in  support  of 
the  hypothesis  that  a  vast  amount  of  good  is 
being  done  among  mill-owners  and  others  which 
is  never  heard  of,  whether  it  is  not  likely  that 
that  same  pride  which  we  see  existing  among 
the  "  hands,"  and  which  renders  them  unwilling 
to  make  their  wants  known,  may  not  also  exist 
among  some  of  the  masters — who,  be  it  remem- 
bered, are  men  of  the  same  stamp — and  whether 
it  may  not  make  them  unwilling  that  their  good 
deeds  should  be  trumpeted  forth.  If  this  be  so 
— while  I  respect  the  feeling  which  induces  such 
reticence — I  cannot  but  regret  it,  for  though  it  is 
true  that  in  performing  acts  of  mercy  we  should 
not  let  our  left  hand  know  what  our  right  hand 
doeth,  it  is  yet  not  good  or  just  that  we  should 
allow  the  section  of  society  to  which  we  belong,  to 
be  reviled  for  neglecting  duties  which  it  really 
performs,  and  so  to  fall  into  discredit  unneces- 
sarily and  undeservedly. 

My  task  is  done.  I  have  endeavoured  fami- 
liarly, and  with  as  few  statistics  as  possible,  to 
give  a  general  sketch  of  the  distress  which  exists 
in  a  certain  district,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
have  always  been  regarded — and  deservedly  re- 
garded —  by  their  fellow-countrymen  with  an 
especial  respect  and  affection ;  and  I  have  tried 
also  to  give  some  notion  of  the  actual  working 
of  the  machinery  of  mercy  which  has  been  set 
in  motion  by  means  of  public  benevolence  only. 
I  believe  that  that  machinery  will  assuredly  be 
kept  going,  just  as  long  as  that  other  machinery 
which  stands  idle  in  the  Lancashire  factories  re- 
mains inactive.  I  believe  that  it  will  want 
neither  fuel  to  keep  it  in  motion,  nor  oil  to 
lubricate  and  brighten  it.  And  I  should  not  be 
surprised  if,  one  day  or  other,  it  should  turn 
out  that  the  setting  that  machinery  going,  was 


a  good  speculation  after  all,  and  brought  back 
to  those  who  invested  in  the  benevolent  under- 
taking a  better  profit  than  some  of  them  ever 
thought  of  looking  for. 


ONE  GRAND  TOUR  DESERVES 
ANOTHER, 

THE  enterprising  clothier  who,  more  than 
thirty  years  ago,  first  exhorted  humanity  to 
reform  its  tailors'  bills,  and  the  equally  enter- 
prising statesmen  who,  about  the  same  period, 
refashioned  the  representation  of  the  country  in 
the  Commons  House  of  Parliament  (which  is 
more  than  any  of  them  can  manage  to  effect 
now),  left  one  rank  old  crop  of  errors  untouched, 
to  discredit  and  perplex  a  later  age.  I  mean  the 
absurd  estimates  which  the  several  nations  have 
formed  of  each  other  and  of  themselves.  There 
may  have  been  a  time  when  some  of  these  cha- 
racterisations had  a  degree  of  truth  in  them ;  but 
nations  change  as  individuals  do,  and  I  cannot 
see  why  we  are  to  be  bound  by  a  set  of  effete 
traditions.  Many,  even,  were  never  worth  much 
at  the  best ;  yet  they  hold  their  ground  with 
unflinching  pertinacity.  Those  which  have  re- 
ference to  foreign  countries  I  suspect  to  be  the 
offspring  of  that  tremendous  entity,  the  Grand 
Tour.  The  young  nobleman  of  former  days, 
who  was  obliged  to  take  the  round  of  the  Con- 
tinent in  company  with  his  tutor,  generally  per- 
formed that  task  with  certain  conventional  ideas 
in  his  head,  which  he  was  expected  to  confirm 
by  travel ;  and  he  confirmed  them  accordingly. 
He  started  full  of  the  traditions  of  an  earlier 
generation  of  aristocratic  young  tourists,  and  he 
came  back  with  the  cargo  which  he  had  taken 
out.  Thenceforth  he,  too,  became  an  authority  oil 
foreign  life  and  manners ;  and  so  the  ball  was 
kept  rolling.  But  the  ignorance  of  people  with 
respect  to  their  own  national  characteristics  is 
no  less  remarkable.  We  are  all  in  a  fool's 
paradise  of  vanity  and  ill  nature,  seeing  false 
reflexions  of  ourselves  and  others,  and  never 
suspecting  them  to  be  anything  but  the 
truth. 

How  much  longer  are  we  English  to  assist 
foreign  nations  in  misunderstanding  us,  by  hold- 
ing up  that  ridiculous  lay-figure  of  our  race 
known  by  the  style  and  title  of  John  Bull  ?  I  take 
up  a  caricature  in  which  it  has  been  found  neces- 
sary to  present  an  impersonation  of  England. 
How  do  I  find  this  done  ?  I  see  a  gross,  over- 
fed, vulgar,  unintellectual,  arrogant,  animalish 
man,  dressed  in  buckskin  breeches  and  top-boots 
(which  people  never  wear  now-a-days,  except 
when  they  follow  the  hounds),  with  a  heavy 
knob-stick  under  his  arm,  and  a  sullen  bull-dog 
at  his  side.  I  am  to  accept  this  as  the  national 
portrait ;  and,  what  is  worse,  it  is  sent  forth  to 
foreign  countries  with  all  the  authority  of  its 
native  origin. 

I  protest  against  this  detestable  object  as 
anything  like  a  reasonable  and  correct  expres- 
sion of  the  great  English  race  in  its  totality.  A 
compound  of  a  grazier,  a  butcher,  a  licensed 
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victualler,  and  a  backer  of  prize-fighters,  such 
as  they  were  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago,  is  no  fit 
representation  of  our  Anglo-Saxon  stock.  Who 
invented  this  pictorial  libel  ?  Judging  from  the 
costume,  it  must  have  arisen  within  the  present 
century;  but  why  are  we  to  be  any  longer 
bound  by  it?  Perhaps  it  was  intended  as  a 
compliment  to  our  stolid  king,  George  the 
Third,  who  dressed  in  a  similar  fashion,  was 
proud,  above  all  other  things,  of  being  "  a 
Buckingham  shire  farmer,"  and  was  certainly 
not  remarkable  for  either  profundity  or  bril- 
liancy of  intellect.  But  if  so,  the  compliment 
having  been  paid,  and  the  Royal  George  in  his 
grave  some  three-and-forty  years,  I  see  no 
reason  why  we  should  not  select  a  better  figure 
for  future  use.  Graziers,  butchers,  and  licensed 
victuallers  are  very  good  and  useful  men ;  but  I 
conceive  they  do  not  stand  quite  high  enough  for 
the  national  ideal.  In  this  figure,  which  is  to  do 
duty  as  the  visible  Genius  of  our  land,  shall  there 
not  be  something  of  the  vast,  intellectual  out-look 
of  Shakespeare,  of  Bacon,  of  Milton,  of  Newton, 
and  of  Locke  ?  Something  of  the  statesmanship 
of  Alfred,  of  Cromwell,  of  Chatham,  of  Pitt, 
and  of  Fox  ?  Something  of  the  patient  science 
of  "Watt,  of  Arkwright,  of  Cort,  and  of  the 
Stephensons  ?  Something  of  the  tempered  and 
religious  courage  of  Hampdcn  and  Russell;  of 
Blake,  Nelson,  and  Wellington  ?  Something  of 
the  ordered  energy  which  has  peopled  the  con- 
tinents and  islands  of  the  out-lying  seas,  and 
which  holds  the  countless  multitudes  of  India 
in  the  hollow  of  its  hand  ?  If  it  be  impossible 
to  concentrate  so  much  in  a  single  face  and 
figure — to  express  the  history  of  a  thousand 
years  in  one  individual  type — let  us  do  without 
a  representative  man  altogether,  as  we  have 
done  without  "  a  star,"  of  which  M.  Ledru 
Rollin,  writing  of  our  "decadence"  in  1850, 
found  no  evidence  in  our  moral  and  political 
firmament.  But,  at  any  rate,  let  us  get  rid  of 
John  Bull,  who  has  given  so  much  occasiou  to 
foreigners  to  denounce  us  as  a  coarse,  heavy, 
and  soulless  race. 

Does  not  the  conventional  Irishman,  more- 
over, require  a  little  revision  ?  The  Irishman  of 
novels,  of  the  stage,  and  of  caricatures,  I  take 
to  be  something  after  this  fashion :  A  plump, 
fleshy,  dapper  man,  with  a  comical,  puzzled,  and 
yet  knowing  face,  clad  in  a  blue  dress-coat  with 
metal  buttons,  small-clothes,  and  blue  worsted 
stockings  ;  light  of  foot,  light  of  purse,  and  light 
of  heart ;  with  a  shillelagh  twirled  between  the 
fingers,  which  dainty  little  instrument  is  never 
used  in  upholding  the  cause  of  the  Pope  by 
breaking  people's  heads  in  the  manner  de- 
scribed in  a  previous  article,  but  is  simply  em- 
ployed in  the  rescue  of  distressed  females,  or  for 
purposes  of  hilarious  emphasis  and  cheerful  ec- 
centricity; fond  of  dancing ;  fond  of  love-making; 
fond  of  fighting  (but  only  as  a  kindly  vent  for 
animal  spirits);  given  to  "exclaiming  "  H'roo !" 
and  beaming  at  all  times  with  happiness,  good 
humour,  and  fun.  Now,  I  mentally  empannel  a 
jury  of  respectable  householders,  and  1  call  on 
them  to  declare,  upon  their  corporate  honour, 


how  many  Irishmen  of  that  description  they  have 
met  with  in  the  region  of  fact  ?  Did  they  ever 
meet  one  ?  The  most  prominent  characteristic 
in  the  popular  conception  of  Hibernians  is  their 
amazing  cheerfulness — their  quenchless  sunni- 
ness  of  soul — their  unconquerable  vivacity. 
That  is  the  collective  opinion — the  orthodox 
ideal — the  accepted  type  on  all  public  occasions. 
But  what,  0  Householder  Number  One,  is  your 
private  and  individual  opinion?  Declare  to 
us,  Juryman  Number  Two,  the  results  of  your 
personal  experience.  For  myself,  I  have  never 
known  more  than  one  cheerful  Irishman,  and 
lie  was  a  seaman,  and  seamen  are  always  cheer- 
ful; besides,  having  a  sort  of  marine  nationality, 
which  obliterates  minor  characteristics,  and 
makes  them  all  alike.  If  I  were  called  on 
to  create  a  typical  Irishman,  I  should  paint 
him  of  a  gloomy  and  saturnine  cast,  prone 
to  shedding  tears,  and  to  lamenting  his  destiny. 
Study  those  hodmen  returning  in  the  evening 
from  their  work  at  the  new  street  or  crescent. 
How  far  do  they  answer  to  the  jaunty,  pleasant, 
gay,  delightful  fellow,  with  whom  Power  made 
us  familiar  on  the  stage,  and  Lever  in  the  world 
of  fiction  ?  The  Irishman  in  his  gentler  moods 
is  not  badly  imaged  by  his  own  favourite  figure 
of  a_  dishevelled  maiden  weeping  over  a  harp ; 
in  his  fiercer  moments,  the  war  god  of  the  Ojib- 
beways  might  stand  very  fitly  for  him.  In  no 
respect  can  I  recognise  the  lineaments  or  man- 
ners of  Momus.  And,  indeed,  it  would  be  a 
wonderful  thing  if  I  could.  Let  us  confess  with 
shame  that  for  nearly  seven  centuries  we  ruled 
that  island  with  no  regard  for  anything  but  our 
own  interests  ;  that  for  nearly  seven  centuries  it 
lay  in  the  blight  of  ever-recurring  famine  and 
chronic  under-feeding ;  that  rags,  disease,  and  ig- 
norance, an  absentee  landed  proprietary,  and  a 
nationality  proscribed,  were  for  years  the  tradi- 
tions of  its  history,  and  are  in  some  respects  even 
now  the  characteristics  of  its  present,  and  the  de- 
pressing shadows  of  its  future.  True,  the  Lom- 
bard peasant  could  laugh  and  sing  under  the  alien 
rule  of  Austria,  and  the  Neapolitan  lazzarone 
could  dance  the  tarantella  and  shake  the  bells  of 
his  tambourine  beneath  the  savage  tyranny  of 
the  Bourbons ;  but  they  had  the  wine  of  the 
Southern  sunshine  in  their  veins — the  happy 
intoxication  of  Southern  beauty  all  about 
them.  How  can  you  expect  the  poor  Irish- 
man to  be  light-hearted  in  a  hut  which  lets 
the  weather  in,  with  a  coat  which  does  like- 
wise, with  a  stomach  that  is  never  satisfied,  a 
soil  that  is  always  boggy,  and  a  sk/  that  always 
rains  ? 

Have  we  not  made  equally  egregious  mis- 
takes with  respect  to  the  French  ?  The  general 
conception  of  a  Frenchman  is  still,  I  believe, 
very  much  the  same  as  it  was  in  the  days  of 
Hogarth.  Mouuseer,  according  to  English  no- 
tions, is  a  little  meagre  man,  with  a  i^.ce  like  a 
monkey,  and  a  language  of  considerable  affinity 
to  -the  chattering  of  apes ;  a  great  boaster — 
which  it  must  be  confessed  he  is  sometimes, 
though  the  characteristic  is  not  peculiar  to 
him;  and  a  great  coward — which  he  certainly 
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is  not.  His  powers  in  all  respects  are  so  stunted 
that  it  takes  at  least  five  of  his  nation  to  come 
up  to  an  average  Englishman.  Thus,  for  an 
English  army  of  five  thousand  to  attack  a  French 
army  of  less  than  twenty-five  thousand  would  be 
to  take  a  mean  advantage.  In  religion,  Moun- 
seer  is  an  atheist,  and  in  morals  a  profligate. 
He  feeds  on  kickshaws,  and  burns  with  envy 
for  the  roast  beef  of  old  England,  which  he 
knows  to  be  at  the  bottom  of  British  superiority, 
but  is  forbidden  by  nature  ever  to  attain  to. 
"Oh,  grant  to  me  von  littel  slice!"  cries  the 
lantern-jawed  Gaul  in  Hogarth's  picture  of  the 
Gates  of  Calais,  as  he  sees  the  goodly  sirloin 
steaming  past.  It  is  wonderful  how  vague  an 
idea  we  attach  to  that  word  "  kickshaws,"  and 
yet  how  positive  we  are  that  to  kickshaws  are 
attributable  all  the  defeats  of  Frenchmen  by 
Englishmen,  from  Cressy  down  to  Waterloo.  In 
Johnson's  Dictionary  I  find  a  passage  quoted 
from  Fenton,  which  shows  us  what  was  thought 
on  the  subject  in  the  early  part  of  last  cen- 
tury : 

Cressy  was  lost  by  kickshaws  and  soup-meagre. 

And  a  better  man  than  Fenton — John  Milton — 
was  equally  burly  and  dictatorial  on  the  levity 
and  want  of  substance  of  our  neighbours.  "  Shall 
we,"  he  asks,  "need  the  monsieurs  of  Paris  to 
take  our  youth  into  their  slight  custodies,  and 
send  them  over  back  again,  transformed  into 
mimics,  apes,  and  kickshoes  ?"  When  the  Na- 
tional Guard  came  here  in  the  autumn  of  1848, 
the  untravelled  Briton  was  astonished  to  find 
so  large  a  proportion  of  the  men  of  a  fair  size 
and  presence.  The  truth  is,  the  Frenchman  is 
rather  inclined  to  fleshiness  ;  yet  the  soup- 
meagre  theory  still  prevails  amongst  the  mass 
of  Englishmen.  Thence  is  deduced  the  notion 
that  Mounseer  cannot  fight  well — that  he  is 
deficient  in  courage.  This  was  the  old  mistake 
expressed  by  Garrick  in  his  famous  epigram  on 
Johnson's  Dictionary,  where  he  alludes  so  scoff- 
ingly  to  the  French  Academy  Dictionary  of 
Forty : 

Talk  of  war  with  a  Briton,  he'll  boldly  advance, 
That  one  English  soldier  will  beat  ten  of  France ; 

And  Johnson,  well  arm'd,  like  a  hero  of  yore, 
Has  beat  forty  French,  and  will  beat  forty  more. 

Until  recently  we  had  a  very  similar  notion  of 
the  Italians.  They  were  a  nation  of  fiddlers  and 
singers,  only  fit  to  supply  the  opera-houses  of 
Europe  with  musicians,  and  to  be  Bastinadoed  at 
home.  When  Mrs.Thrale  married  Piozzi,  Johnson 
plainly  told  his  old  friend  that  she  had  disgraced 
herself  by  contracting  an  alliance  with  a  "fid- 
dler ;"  to  which  wretched  remonstrance  the  lady 
replied  in  a  letter  at  once  so  stinging  and  respect- 
ful, that,  with  all  his  defensive  pride,  the  doctor, 
one  would  think,  must  needs  have  winced.  At 
a  later  period,  the  ideal  figure  of  an  Italian  was 
that  of  a  cloaked  assassin,  or  of  a  villanously 
picturesque  brigand.  We  have  discovered  during 
the  last  few  years — or  rather  the  Italians  have 
themselves  made  manifest  to  us — that  the  land 


of  Dante  is  a  land  of  soldiers,  of  statesmen,  and 
of  patriots ;  of  political  virtue  which  the  oppres- 
sion of  ages  has  not  sufficed  to  destroy ;  and  of 
a  people  combining  the  utmost  fervour  of  devo- 
tion to  abstract  principles,  with  a  degree  of  self- 
restraint  rarely  broken  even  in  the  crises  of 
revolutionary  fever. 

While  we  are  revising  these  matters,  we 
may  as  well  extend  the  inquiry  into  other 
countries.  Is  it  true  that  all  Dutchmen  are 
shaped  like  humming-tops,  are  perpetually  half- 
asleep  over  their  pipes,  and  seldom  indulge  in 
any  further  amenities  of  conversation  than  can 
be  conveyed  in  the  monosyllable  "  Ya"  ? — that 
Germans  are  always  dirty;  that  the  Swiss  are  in- 
variably simple  mountaineers ;  that  the  Spanish 
peasant  and  peasantess  are  chiefly  employed  in 
dancing  the  fandango— the  former  in  pink  silk 
stockings,  and  the  latter  in  a  dress  of  yellow 
and  black,  like  a  delightful  wasp;  that  the 
Americans  are  the  fastest  people  in  the  world, 
and  the  Turks  the  slowest?  Let  us  have  a 
commission  to  settle  these  matters;  let  us 
deliver  ourselves  from  the  despotism  of  the 
Grand  Tour.  There  was  once  an  amiable  and 
philosophic  Frenchman  who  put  on  the  title- 
page  of  his  French  and  English  Dictionary 
this  admirable  motto :  "  We  shall  cease  to 
hate  one  another  when  we  all  understand  one 
another." 


THE  MODERN  ALCHEMIST. 

WAS  he  right  who  speculated  of  the  alche- 
mists of  old,  that  under  the  search  for  the  phi- 
losopher's stone  they  sought  to  pierce  through 
mysteries  that  veil  the  truth  as  it  is  in  man — 
that,  in  short,  the  whole  subject  of  alchemy  is 
man  ?  Said  the  Arabian  Alipili,  "  0  man,  that 
which  thou  seekest,  find  within  thee."  Said 
the  great  adept  Sandovigius,  "  Man  contains 
mysteries  which  the  philosophers,  using  the 
light  of  nature,  see  as  in  a  mirror."  Said  the 
great  Artephius,  who  assures  us  that  he  wrote 
at  the  age  of  one  thousand  and  twenty-five  his 
tractate  upon  the  Prolongation  of  Lite,  in  the 
philosopher's  stone  is  contained  every  secret. 
"  Decoct,  therefore,  continually,"  said  he,  "  for 
except  the  bodies  be  broken  and  destroyed,  im- 
bibed and  made  subtle  and  fine,  thriftily  and 
diligently  managed  till  they  are  abstracted  from 
or  lose  their  grossness,  all  our  labour  will  be 
vain." 

"  I  have  lived,"  said  Artephius,  "  one  thou- 
sand and  twenty-five  years."  It  is  seven  hun- 
dred years  since  he  said  that,  but  the  grave  of 
Artepliius,  where  is  it  ? 

Can  it  be  that  he  still  decocts  continually? 
Have  I  lost  my  wits  in  study  of  your  secret  book, 
O  master  of  the  innermost  of  man  ?  Was  it 
true,  or  did  it  only  seem  to  me,  that  at  the 
ninth  hour  of  the  ninth  day  of  the  month  Nine, 
or  November,  the  book  rose  as  I  read  in  it,  the 
parchment  cover  of  my  Artephius  softened,  and 
spread  into  the  fresh  skin  of  the  philosopher 
himself. 
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"  Most  patient  votary,"  he  said,  "  I  will  lie 
hidden  no  more  from  you  behind  that  screen  of 
vellum.  I  am  alive  still,  and  I  do  decoct  con- 
tinually. Behold,  therefore,  I  bid  you  to  my 
cave !" 

The  phantom  took  me  by  the  arm  and  led 
me  forth  into  yellow  fog,  through  which,  peopled 
by  dancing  lights  and  dim  uncertain  shapes,  he 
guided  me  to  the  broad  waters  of  a  yellow 
stream  that  I  crossed  dry-foot.  But  I  had  not 
gone  far  upon  the  other  bank  before  I  reached 
the  home  of  the  great  fiery  dragons,  and  passed 
into  a  valley,  where  I  heard  them  in  the  dark- 
ness screaming  overhead.  Yet,  so  full  was  my 
possession  by  the  dream,  if  it  were  dream,  that  I 
felt  as  one  who  had  lived  with  dragons,  and 
walked  fearless. 

Ah  me,  sad  shapes ;  ah  me,  sickness  and 
weariness  !  Do  we  approach  the  cave  ? 

"  These,"  said  Artephius,  "  are  the  feeble  of 
this  world  who  lie  about  my  portal,  watching 
the  uncertain  flight  of  a  great  life-eater  who 
hovers  over  them.  On  some  he  pounces,  others 
he  will  leave.  He  would  be  scared  from  all  if 
those  knights  had  their  will." 

For  I  saw  also  that  there  were  brave  knights 
hurrying  without  pause  hither  and  thither 
among  thofce  who  had  been  here  thrown  out  to 
the  dragon,  knights  brandishing  strange  weapons 
of  bright  steel,  gallant  knights  pointing  their 
lances  at  the  flying  enemy,  attacking  him  also 
with  powder  and  ball,  so  that  not  seldom  this 
hungriest  of  all  the  dragons  flinched  and  fled.  I 
made  obeisance  to  these  noble  warriors,  and  left 
them  gathered  in  a  knot  to  hold  their  shields 
over  one  prostrate  child  towards  whom  the 
life-eater  pounced,  and  against  whom  he  darted 
out  his  tongue  most  greedily. 

"Day  by  day,  year  by  year,"  said  Arte- 
phius, "generation  by  generation,  century  by 
century,  that  dragon  has  been  devouring  hu- 
man life  before  the  threshold  of  my  cave. 
Yet,  thanks  to  these  knights,  fighting  with 
arms  not  seldom  tempered  by  my  art,  he  misses 
meals." 

Fragments  of  burning  air  added  their  radiance 
to  the  dim  light  of  day,  as  through  a  long  closed 
solitary  way  we  came  to  a  door  opening  on  the 
steps  by  which  we  should  descend  into  the  cave 
itself.  But  about  that  door  the  mist  suddenly 
thickened,  and  threatening  shapes  gathered,  that 
I  knew  were  shapes  not  of  the  living  but  of  the 
dead.  They  fought  against  us,  and  against  each 
other,  with  their  unsubstantial  arms;  but  as  the 
door  opened  a  great  light  shone  out  of  the  cave, 
in  which  they  blackened  and  were  burnt  as  by 
consuming  fire.  The  door  was  opened  by  the 
great  Sandovigius,  who  said  in  a  loud  voice  as 
we  descended  the  steps,  "Man  contains  mys- 
teries, which  the  philosophers  in  using  the  light 
of  nature  see." 

I  saw  the  adept  Sandovigius  no  more. 

"But  lift  up  your  eyes,"  said  Artephius. 
"  Who  stands  by  yonder  crucible  ?  It  is  the 
Arabian  Alipili,  that  prince  of  adepts.  Come, 
now,  and  with  his  help  let  us  search  into 


So  I  went  down  with  Artephius  into  the 
cave. 

There,  as  I  stood  on  the  stone  floor,  walled  in 
with  retorts,  crucibles,  and  secret  many-coloured 
essences  of  man  and  earth  and  things  that  grow 
upon  the  earth,  confined  in  crystal  (for  by  such 
mysteries  the  cave  was  lined,  to  the  north  and  to 
the  south,  and  to  the  east  and  to  the  west),  I 
saw  the  storehouse  of  nature's  miracles.  Sol 
and  the  body  of  Mercury  were  there,  and  an- 
timony, which  contains  within  itself  its  own 
vinegar,  also  the  white  earth  and  the  sulphur 
azurme ;  there,  too,  I  saw  Medea's  broth,  and 
the  indissoluble  matrimony  between  Siccum  and 
Humidum,  the  Frigidity  conquered  by  the 
Calidity,  and  the  white  woman  becoming  the 
Red  Man.  Among  the  wonders  of  that  place 
was  a  little  mimic  wilderness  of  sand,  hot  as 
from  the  simoon  confined  below  it,  bath  good  for 
the  mystical  rejuvenescence  of  the  spirits  that 
will  come  when  an  Artephius  calls.  Again,  I 
saw  also  a  furnace ;  again,  tongues  of  fire  on 
strangely-covered  tables.  Upon  one  table  a 
tongue  of  fire  shot  forth  beside  a  globe  of  frost ; 
and  on  another  I  saw  iron  eating  air,  while  the 
profound  Alipili  was  measuring  its  mouthful. 
As  I  stood  among  such  wonders,  I  bowed  re- 
verently before  Artephius,  who  held  a  little 
bottle  in  his  hand,  and  said  to  me,  "Let  us  now 
look  into  man." 

A  heavy  spirit  of  irreverence  possessed  me 
then,  and  I  answered, 

"  It  seems  to  me,  0  Artephius,  that  this  bottle 
contains  a  small  portion  of  cocoa,  in  large  brown 
dry  flakes.  Do  you  propose  making  me  at  home 
iu  your  den  with  a  cup  of  cocoa,  boiled  for  us 
in  one  of  these  your  retorts  ? 

"Cannibal,"  said  Artephius,  "do  you  pro- 
pose with  mockery  to  make  man-tea !  This," 
and  it  rattled  as  he  shook  it,  "this,  fugacious 
trifler,  is  part  of  the  dried  liver  of  a  man,  who 
died  in  torment  of  Medea's  broth  five  years 
ago." 

At  these  words  my  bones  were  to  be  heard 
rattling  within  me,  and  I  disappeared  into  the 
recesses  of  my  shoes. 

"  Come  forth,"  said  my  guide  ;  "  fear  nothing. 
Come  forth,  or  I  will  extract  you  chemically 
from  those  shoes  of  yours." 

"  Pardon  me,  if  I  was  precipitate,"  I  said,  as 
I  rose,  "and  show  me  the  solution  of  this 
matter." 

"  I  was  about  to  do  so,"  said  the  alchemist. 
"  Here,  in  this  bottle,  is  some  of  the  dry  liver 
dissolved  in  London  porter." 

With  a  wry  face  I  replied,  "  Artephius,  I  do 
not  ask  for  that  solution ;  explain  to  me  the 
wonder  of  the  liver  that  is  dry  and  clunks." 

"  Why,"  said  the  sage,  "  when  people's  bowels 
are  brought  to  me " 

"  By  three  and  nine,"  said  I,  "and  in  the 
name  of  the  Concentrated  Salt  of  Nature,  is  it 
thus,  O  Artephius,  that,  like  an  old  soothsayer, 
you  look  into  man  ?" 

"I  am  a  soothsayer,  no  doubt,"  answered 
Artephius,  "  and  am  now  old  enough  to  know 
that  I  can  search  into  the  remains  of  man 
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with  the  most  satisfaction  when  they  do  not 
offend  ray  nose.  Behold,  therefore,  that  dish 
in  yonder  oven ;  it  contains  the  rotting  sto- 
mach of  a  glutton.  Take  it  out  and  smell 
to  it." 

"  Excuse  roe,  no !  But  are  you  really  baking 
it  for  your  own " 

"  Disciple  of  the  adepts,"  said  Artephius,  "  I 
am  not  baking  it.  In  this  oven  of  mine  the  fire 
is  set  not  under  the  meat,  but  up  the  chimney. 
Look  up  into  that  chimney  and  tell  me  what 
you  see  ?" 

"I  see,  0  master,  a  lambent  flame  more 
brilliant  •  than  seven  times  seven  Will-o'-t lie- 
Wisps." 

"  And  what  do  you  feel  as  you  look  up  ?" 

"I  feel  as  it  were  a  great  wind  rushing,  and 
whither  the  fire  points  the  wind  rushes.  Yet 
the  day  is  still  and  calm." 

"Even  so,"  said  Artephius,  "I  make  the 
wind  my  servant,  and  he  blows  over  those  en- 
trails, carrying  up  their  humidity  and  their  foul 
odours  into  the  outer  air.  When  the  vapour  of 
it  is  all  gone,  yonder  glutton's  stomach  will  re- 
main, with  all  its  contained  secrets,  dry  in  my 
hand ;  a  little  crystal  will  contain  it,  and  I  may 
know  whether  he  died  of  food  or  poison  when  I 
will.  But  if  I  had  asked  the  fire  to  help  the 
wind,  fire  would  have  been  too  masterful,  and 
from  before  his  raging  many  secrets  would  have 
fled." 

"And  in  this  dry  cake  of  a  man's  liver  there 
was  a  great  secret  found  ?" 

"  There  was  found,"  said  Avtephius,  "  the 
secret  that  lived  with  a  murderer,  ate  of  his 
bread,  drauk  of  his  cup,  curled  itself  at  its  heart 
within  his  bed  by  night,  rode  unseen  on  his  neck 
by  day,  weighing  his  head  to  the  earth,  choking 
him,  furrowing  his  face  with  the  marks  of  its 
thin  cruel  fingers.  I  powdered  as  much  of  this 
corpse-cake  as  a  dainty  man  might  take  of  snuff 
within  his  fingers,  and  the  little  pinch  of  mortal 
dust  spoke,  being  questioned;  the  secret  also 
stood  ghast'j  and  large  before  me,  to  denounce 
its  keeper.  The  pinch  of  dust  sufficed  to  hang 
a  murderer." 

"  But  how,"  I  asked,  "  can  the  dust  speak  ?" 

"  Stand  by,"  said  Artephius,  "  while  I  ques- 
tion it,  and  let  your  eyes  attend,  for  the  ques- 
tioner of  nature  admits  answers  only  by  a  way 
of  speech  more  vivid  than  that  by  the  ear; 
speech  must  be  to  the  eye  only,  and  will  here 
use  words  that  remain  with  ever-present  testi- 
mony bearing  witness  to  all  people  and  all 
times.  We  trust  not  passing  sounds,  gone 
when  they  are  uttered,  present  only  to  those 
who  were  present  and  attentive  at  the  instant 
of  utterance,  and  dependent  for  their  preser- 
vation upon  memory  that  may  fail  of  its  trust. 
The  language  in  which  Nature  speaks  to  those 
who  question  her  is  vividly  distinct,  and  yields 
commonly  together  with  the  word  its  living 
record." 

Artephius  having  thus  spoken,  the  profound 
Alipili  placed  in  a  crystal  tube  a  little  of  the 
powder  of  the  corpse-cake,  and  having  mingled 
it,  for  confusion,  with  the  complex  distillation 


of  burnt  malt,  called  by  the  vulgar,  porter,  gave 
it  to  the  hand  of  Artephius. 

"Call  this,"  said  the  philosopher,  "if  you 
will,  the  complex  fluid  from  the  stomach  of  one 
who  is  thought  to  have  drunk  death  in  some  un- 
known form  of  Medea's  broth.  Now  see,  I  let 
it  rest.  Does  it  contain  heavy  matters  that  will 
settle  to  the  bottom  ?  If  so,"  among  these  will 
be  undissolved  parts  of  a  heavy  poison,  if  any  be 
here,  or  of  the  food  in  which  'that  poison  was 
given.  _  Something  falls.  I  pour  off  the  upper 
liquid  into  its  own  glass,  to  be  hereafter  ques- 
tioned, if  I  wish  to  question  it.  I  pour  water 
upon  this  settlement  to  wash  it  clean,  and  pour 
that  water  off.  I  throw  nothing  away.  A 
second  time  I  wash  it,  and  pour  off  the  water. 
Upon  this  absorbent  paper  that  will  suck  its 
moisture  in,  I  place  that  settlement,  lumpy  and 
white,  you  see.  Bibalous  paper  over  it  as  well 
as  under  it " 

But  here  I  interrupted  him,  and  said :  "  I  see, 
0  Artephius,  that  the  sage  Alipili  now  warms  a 
shining  knife,  and  the  knife  is  pointless,  and  it 
will  not  cut.  Explain  to  me  that  enigma,  before 
you  proceed." 

"  I  proceed  to  it,"  said  the  philosopher.  "  I 
take  that  warmed  knife  which  the  adepts  call  a 
spatula,  and  press  it  upon  the  thick  blotting- 
paper,  under  which  lies  that  white  settlement. 
If  it  be  earth,  it  dries.  If  it  be  fat,  it  melts, 
and  makes  a  stain  upon  the  paper.  That  hot 
knife  over  the  suet  told  me  once  how  a 
child  had  been  slain  cruelly  and  traitorously 
with  poison  mixed  into  its  Christmas  pudding. 
There  is  no  stain  here.  The  paper  dries. 
Now,  therefore,  I  prepare  for  this  suspected 
bit  of  grittiness,  pursuant  to  the  decree  of 
nature,  whose  laws  are  my  laws,  the  ordeal  by 
fire." 

A  little  crystal  tube,  too  small  to  contain  one 
sigh  of  an  infant's  breath,  and  at  the  bottom  of 
the  tube  that  dry  morsel  of  settlement,  together 
with  a  little  soda  flux  to  aid  the  melting. 
Up  leaps  a  tongue  of  fire.  "  First  I  dis- 
charge humidity  out  of  the  crystal."  With 
the  tongue  of  fire  the  whole  length  of  the  tube 
is  licked.  "And  now,"  said  Artephius,  "for 
the  ordeal." 

The  bottom  of  the  tube  glows  into  red  heat, 
and,  behold,  there  rise  two  nooses  or  rings,  one 
that  mounts  highest  is  brown,  the  other  lias  a 
steel-grey  lustre. 

"  That  is  the  glitter  of  the  metal  arsenic," 
said  the  adept.  "But  I  have  here  cun- 
ningly devised  a  magic  eye  that  is  a  servant 
of  the  cave.  Make  it  your  servant,  O  my 
friend." 

I  used,  therefore,  the  magic  eye,  and  by  its  help 
saw  every  eight-sided  crystal  that  made  up  the 
noose  of  arsenic  that  had  risen  in  answer  to  the 
questioning  of  fire,  and  had  denounced  the 
murder  done. 

"  But  if  the  fire  deceive  ?"  I  asked. 

"  They  who  sit  in  the  light  of  nature  ques- 
tioning what  is  in  man,  have  many  servants,  aud 
are  taught  by  many  voices.  One  witness  may 
suffice,  yet  we  depend  not  upon  one  alone.  I 
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can  call  hither  a  dozen  to  bear,  each  in  its  owi 
different  way,  consenting  witness  to  the  trutl 
of  what  the  ring  has  told  us." 

"  I  have  heard,"  I  said,  "  0  master,  of  the 
Magus  Hugo  Reinsch,  who  spreads  a  filmy  web 
of  copper  in  which  to  entangle  and  catch  even 
the  ghost  of  sucli  a  secret." 

"  Here,"  said  my  guide,  "  is  a  fragment  of  thai 
web,  no  broader  than  an  infant's  finger-nail,  unc 
I  will  catch  in  it  the  secret  that  now  lurks  in 
yonder  colourless  water  that  I  last  poured  off, 
if  any  trace  of  the  secret  have  really  passec 
into  it." 

•  A  little  of  the  water  was  poured  by  the 
adept  Alipili  into  a  crystal  tube.  He  questioned 
a  few  drops  of  the  biting  acid,  known  as  hydro- 
chloric, and  when  it  had  replied  that  it  was  itself 
entirely  free  from  arsenic,  added  them  to  the 
water.  Then  the  water  was  boiled,  and  as  it  boiled 
Artephius  dropped  into  it  the  gauzy  web.  In- 
stantly the  copper  caugiit  the  arsenic  in  its 
meshes,  and  was  to  be  seen  displaying  it  with  a 
sad  face  of  iron-grey.  The  gauze  was  taken 
out,  washed  in  pure  water,  dried  between 
blotting-paper,  rolled  into  a  tiny  pellet,  placed 
at  the  bottom  of  the  crystal  tube,  called  a 
reduction  tube,  for  the  ordeal  by  fire,  and 
made  red  hot,  when,  behold  !  again  also  the  ring 
spoke. 

"  And  was  there  not,"  I  asked,  "  also  the 
spell  of  a  Marsh  spirit  ?" 

"  You  shall  stand  by,"  said  my  guide,  "  and 
know  also  the  secret  of  the  Marsh  magus.  Be- 
hold within  this  crystal  prison-house  the  battle 
fought  between  the  acid  last  used  and  the 
offended  metal  zinc;  see  how  they  boil  with  auger 
as  they  fight,  and  the  good  fairy  hydrogen  escapes 
from  the  uproar.  If  I  place  in  her  way  as  she  is 
flying  anything  that  contains  arsenic,  she  cannot 
keep  herself  from  its  defilement — she  becomes 
arsenuretted.  Through  the  drying  earth,  heaped 
at  the  gates  of  yonder  crystal  gallery,  she  flies  till, 
in  the  narrow  passage  set  midway,  she  drops  as 
she  flies  some  of  her  arsenic,  covering  the  thin 
walls  with  a  hair-brown  film.  On  she  goes  till 
she  plunges  into  yonder  silver  sea,  wliere  the 
rest  of  the  poison  she  brings  with  her  darkens 
also  the  silver  with  the  hue  of  crime.  Dissolve 
one  grain  of  arsenic  in  three  thousand  gallons 
of  water,  and  our  fairy  servant  hydrogen  will 
from  a  little  cupful  of  that  water  bring  up  the 
metal,  and.  will  lay  it  here  distinctly  visible  be- 
fore me  in  the  narrowed  passage  of  that  morsel 
of  glass  pipe." 

As  the  great  alchemist  of  the  past  and  of  the 
present  spoke,  I  marvelled,  and  my  eyes  grew 
dim.  The  fog  seemed  to  close  in  upon  me,  and 
the  ghostly  shapes  closed  in  upon  me  with  the 
fog.  In  forms  pale,  haggard,  and  dishevelled, 
they  were  thronging  about  the  slender  little  pipe 
of  glass,  and  upon  that  frail  narrowed  passage, 
slender  as  whipcord,  which  displayed  the  damn- 
ing evidence,  they  writhed  as  they  beat  with 
shadowy  hammers  and  with  yellow  bony  fists. 
They  beat,  but  did  not  break  it.  Then  me- 
thought  that  strip  of  glass  slender  as  whipcord 
stretched  and  twisted  itself  as  into  rope,  and 


wriggled  itself  like  a  ghastly  snake  in  and  out 
and  to  and  fro  among  those  phantoms,  coiling 
about  their  feet,  their  arms,  their  neck.  Aud 
as  I  beheld  the  prodigy  I  heard  a  voice  resound- 
ing that  cried  in  an  unknown  tongue,  yet  after 
I  had  heard  it,  as  I  thought,  a  tongue  not 
wholly  unknown,  these  strange  words  of  por- 
tent: "At  verum  Tellus,  Aer,  Aetherque, 
Cliaosque,  Aequoraque  et  Campi,  Rhodopeia 
Saxa  loquenter."  Not  wholly  unknown,  for 
methought  the  voice  was  as  the  voice  of  the 
great  poet  Lucan,  and  the  signification  of  those 
words  was  that  earth  and  air,  ether  beyond, 
Chaos  itself  and  the  great  waters,  and  the  plains 
and  the  very  stones,  shall  have  speech  to  make 
known  the  Truth. 

But  the  voice  of  Artephius  recalled  me,  and 
again  I  beheld  the  sage,  holding  a  crystal  vessel 
in  his  hand.  "  Herein,"  he  said  to  me,  "  is  earth 
taken  from  where  it  lay  nearest  to  the  corpse  in 
an  old  grave.  It  contains  much  arsenic  from 
decay  in  the  earth  of  the  mineral  stone  called 
iron  pyrites.  Here  iu  this  crystal  is  con- 
fined a  piece  of  the  body  that  lay  in  the  same 
grave." 

"  But  that  is  not  flesh,"  I  said.  "  That  fatty 
waxy  mass  resembles  dirty  spermaceti,  or  con- 
gealed white  honey." 

"  On  its  way  back  into  dust,  to  such  a  sub- 
stance may  the  alchemy  of  the  grave  reduce 
your  body,"  said  Artephius,  "  when  its  time 
shall  come.  But  observe.  In  all  the  chemistry 
that  has  gone  on  within  the  earth,  under  the 
hot  sun  and  drenching  rains,  wherein  the  grave 
now  sweltered,  now  was  soaking,  while  skin  and 
flesh  were  passing  to  this  change,  one  change 
is  not  included.  The  body  lay  in  the  earth 
that  contained  arsenic,  yet  not  a  trace  of  the 
poison  has  it  taken  from  the  earth  in  which  it 
lay." 

'  I  am  glad,"  Isaid,  "that  Artephius  still  lives. 
But  I  beseech  you  show  me  yet  another  of  these 
secrets." 

"  Medea's  broth  can  contain  few  things  more 
deadly  than  corrosive  sublimate.  Here  is  broth, 
that  contains  a  trace  of  it,  with  hydrochloric 
acid.  I  acidulate  a  little  of  it  after  pouring  it 
into  this  shallow  cup  of  platinum.  I  dip  into 
it  a  slip  of  gold-leaf,  that  lies  partly  on  the 
surface  of  the  other  metal,  and  lo !  now  the 
great  spirit  Galvanism  is  evoked.  Suddenly 
and  silently,  falling  on  it  like  a  cloud-shadow, 
;here  lies  the  hidden  mercury  spread  largely 
over  the  gold.  I  dry  it,  roll  into  a  small 
Delict  the  darkened  gold-leaf,  submit  it  to 
;he  ordeal  by  fire,  and  what  marvel  is  here, 
o !  Mercury  himself  ascends.  See,  again. 
Upon  this  little  plate  of  porcelain  a  few  colour- 
ess  patches  of  water  that  has  touched  the 
)oison  strychnia.  One  patch  remains  colourless 
after  I  have  added  this  drop  of  the  oil  of  vitriol. 
.  place  beside  it  now  a  pure  and  limpid  drop  in 
Tnich  that  cunning  Potash  imp,  Bichromate, 
ies  concealed.  I  cause  him  now  to  run  at  the 
suspected  stain;  instantly  he  has  searched  it  to 
he  innermost,  and  having  found  the  evil  trace 
if  strychnia,  see  how  cleverly  he  telegraphs  to 
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me  what  he  has  learnt.  First  he  speaks  by  dis- 
playing a  deep  rich  blue  signal,  which  he  changes 
then  to  purple,  then  to  crimson,  then  to  a  brick- 
red,  which  last  he  will  continue  to  display 
for  hours.  These  words  to  the  eye  are  un- 
mistakable. Other  imps  serve  me,  who  are 
not  less  sure  detectives  or  less  clever  de- 
nouncers of  strychnia.  The  Potassium  imp 
called  Ferrocyanide ;  Peroxide,  the  son  of  the 
witch  Manganese,  or  that  other  Peroxide,  who 
wears  armour  of  lead,  are  all  as  clever  as  Bi- 
chromate." 

"  But,"  I  said,  "  your  alchemy  that  lifts  so 
strong  a  hand  of  warning  and  denunciation  against 
crime,  that  is  so  far  more  wonderful  and  so  infi- 
nitely more  useful  than  that  you  practised  when, 
at  the  age  of  1025,  0  my  Artephius,  you  wrote 
your  Secret  Book,  that  alchemy  has  yet  new 
heights  to  scale.  Of  yonder  vegetable  extract 
the  sage  Alipili  has  just  whispered  to  me  that  a 
tithe  of  a  grain  kills,  and  it  is  diffused  in 
a  herb  of  which  the  last  of  our  Medeas  made 
a  deadly  brandy  for  the  comfort  and  solace 
of  those  whom  she  slew  as  she  nursed  them 
with  a  cruel  mockery  of  kindness.  It  is  true 
that  she  has  not  escaped  the  sword  of  the 
law." 

"  It  is  true,  also,"  said  Artephius,  "  that  there 
are  poisons  which,  if  their  victim  survives  long 
enough,  may  pass  out  of  man's  body  before  he 
drops  into  the  grave;  there  are  also  poisons  that  by 
lapse  of  time  decay  within  the  grave  and  leave 
no  trace  behind  them.  Declare  not  these  to  the 
profane.  But  of  this  be  assured,  that  whenever 
men  are  wise  enough  to  make  prompt  search 
into  the  truth,  there  is  no  cunning  that  shall 
master  ours,  neither  can  any  poisoner  be  wise 
enough  to  know  with  certainty  how  he  shall 
prevent  the  grave  itself  from  yielding  up  his 
secret,  or  the  dead  from  being  raised  up  by  the 
magic  of  a  cave  like  this  into  the  damning 
witness  of  his  crime  before  the  face  of  all 
the  living." 

With  that  thought  in  my  heart  I  ascended  out 
of  the  cave  and  returned  to  my  own  home,  where 
I  found,  still  lying  open  on  the  table,  the  same 
Secret  Book  of  Artephius  in  which  I  had  been 
reading.  And  as  I  sat  down  before  it,  and  again 
read  in  it,  I  thought  how  vain  and  puny  were 
the  aspirations  it  records,  how  dead  its  wonders. 
Surely  Artephius,  seven  centuries  ago,  must 
have  been  three  thousand  years  younger  than 
Artephius,  the  alchemist  of  this  decrepid  old  year 
eighteen  'sixty-two.  And  it  occurred  to  me,  upon 
consideration,  as  not  strange  that  Artephius 
now  wears  a  hat  and  a  black  frock-coat ;  also, 
it  seemed  well  and  right,  as  well  as  true,  that 


there  should  be  an  Artephius  here,  an  Artephius 
there,  with  a  cave  here,  and  a  vault  there,  for 
their  alchemy ;  also,  it  occurred  to  me  then, 
that  the  Artephius  whom  I  had  visited  did  not 
converse  witli  "  Ohs"  and  "  thous,"  and  antique 
forms  of  phrase,  but  discussed  marvels  as  great 
as  if  he  did,  in  the  natural  manner  of  a  genial, 
and  by  no  means  mouldy,  Englishman.  Neither 
was  his  famulus,  Alipili,  robed  in  hieroglyphics, 
and  crowned  with  the  seven  planets  in  a  Mother 
Shipton  hat. 

But,  what  of  that  ?  Was  the  wonder  of  these 
things  less  than  if  I  had  seen  them  among  the 
owls  who  frequent  tie  ruins  of  another  Babjlon, 
because  the  river  I  crossed  in  my  journey,  on  a 
dull  November  day,  was  our  ownThames,  crossed 
dry-foot  by  the  handsome  aid  of  London-bridge 
— because  the  dragons  flew  over  me  by  help 
of  an  arch  spanning  the  road  that  goes  down 
by  a  great  railway  terminus  towards  a  famous 
place  where  the  sick  lie  assembled,  and  the 
busy  doctors  battle  for  their  rescue  from  the 
jaws  of  death  ?  What  if  these  be  but  modern 
marvels,  and  this  story  of  a  visit  to  the  Cave 
of  Artephius  is  discovered  to  be,  after  all, 
only  a  bookworm's  account  of  an  hour  with 
DR.  A.  S.  TAYLOR  in  the  laboratory  of  GUY'S 
HOSPITAL  ? 


Now  ready,  price  FOURPENCE, 

SOMEBODY'S  LUGGAGE. 

manna 

THE  EXTRA  DOUBLE  NUMBEE 
FOE  CHEISTMAS. 

CONTENTS:  His  Leaving  it  till  called  for.  His  Boots. 
His  Umbrella.  His  Black  Bag.  His  Writing-Desk.  Hia 
Dressing-Case.  His  Brown-Paper  Parcel.  His  Portman- 
teau. His  Hat-Box.  His  Wonderful  End. 


Early  in  January  NO  NAME  will  be  completed ;  when 
a  New  Story  by  the  Authoress  of  "  MARY  BARTON"  will  be 
commenced,  entitled 

A  DARK  NIGHT'S  WORK. 

This  will  be  followed,  in  March,  by  a  New  Serial  Work 
of  Fiction  by 

CHARLES   READE,  D.C.L., 

Author  of  "  IT  is  NEVER  Too  LATE  TO  MEND." 


Just  published,  in  Three  Volumes,  post  Svo, 

NO    NAME. 

By  WILKIE  COLLINS. 
SAMPSON  Low,  SON,  and  Co.,  47,  Ludgate-hill. 

*»*  The  author  begs  to  announce  lhat  he  has  protected  his  right  of 
property  (so  far  as  tlie  stage  is  concerned)  in  the  work  of  his  own  in- 
vention, by  causing  a  dramatic  adaptation  of  "  No  N'arae"  to  be  written, 
of  which  he  is  the  sole  proprietor,  and  which  has  been  published  and 
entered  at  Stationers'  Hall  as  the  law  directs. 
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BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  THE  WOMAS  IS  WHITE,"  &C. 

BETWEEN  THE  SCENES  (CONTINUED). 

VI.  * 

FROM  MR.  LOSCOMBE   TO   MRS.  KOEL  VANSTONE. 
"  Lincoln's  Inn-fields,  May  6th. 

"  Dear  Madam, — I  have  unexpectedly  re- 
ceived some  information  which  is  of  the  most 
vital  importance  to  your  interests.  The  news 
of  Admiral  Bartram's  death  has  reached  me  this 
morning.  He  expired  at  his  own  house,  on  the 
fourth  of  the  present  month. 

"  This  event  at  once  disposes  of  the  con- 
siderations which  I  had  previously  endeavoured 
to  impress  on  you,  in  relation  to  your  discovery 
at  St.  Crux.  The  wisest  course  we  can  now 
follow,  is  to  open  communications  at  once  with 
the  executors  of  the  deceased  gentleman ;  ad- 
dressing them  through  the  medium  of  the  ad- 
miral's legal  adviser,  in  the  first  instance. 

"  I  have  despatched  a  letter  this  day  to  the 
solicitor  in  question.  It  simply  warns  him  that 
we  have  lately  become  aware  of  the  existence  of 
a  private  Document,  controlling  the  deceased 
gentleman  in  his  use  of  the  legacy  devised  to 
him  by  Mr.  Noel  Vanstone's  will.  My  letter 
assumes  that  the  document  will  be  easily  found 
among  the  admiral's  papers ;  and  it  mentions 
that  1  am  the  solicitor  appointed  by  Mrs.  Noel 
Vanstone  to  receive  communications  on  her 
behalf.  My  object  in  taking  this  step,  is  to  cause 
a  search  to  be  instituted  for  the  Trust — in  the 
very  probable  event  of  the  executors  not  having 
met  with  it  yet — before  the  usual  measures  are 
adopted  for  the  administration  of  the  admiral's 
estate.  We  will  threaten  legal  proceedings, 
if  we  find  that  the  object  does  not  succeed. 
But  I  anticipate  no  such  necessity.  Admiral 
Bartram's  executors  must  be  men  of  high  stand- 
ing and  position;  and  they  will  do  justice  to 
you  and  to  themselves  in  this  matter,  by  looking 
for  the  Trust. 

"  Under  these  circumstances,  you  will  na- 
turally ask — 'What  are  our  prospects  when  the 
document  is  found?'  Our  prospects  have  a 
bright  side,  and  a  dark  side.  Let  us  take  the 
bright  side  to  begin  with. 

"  What  do  we  actually  know  ? 

"  We  know,  first,  that  the  Trust  does  certainly 
exist.  Secondly,  that  there  is  a  provision  in  it, 


relating  to  the  marriage  of  Mr.  George  Bartram 
in  a  given  time.  Thirdly,  that  the  time  (six 
mouths  from  the  date  of  your  husband's  death) 
expired  on  the  third  of  this  month.  Fourthly, 
that  Mr.  George  Bartram  (as  I  have  found  out 
by  inquiry,  in  the  absence  of  any  positive  in- 
formation on  the  subject  possessed  by  yourself) 
is,  at  the  present  moment,  a  single  man.  The 
conclusion  naturally  follows,  that  the  object 
contemplated  by  the  Trust,  in  this  case,  is  an 
object  that  has  failed. 

"  If  no  other  provisions  have  been  inserted 
in  the  document — or  if,  being  inserted,  those 
other  provisions  should  be  discovered  to  have 
failed  also — 1  believe  it  to  be  impossible  (espe- 
cially if  evidence  caii  be  found  that  the  admiral 
himself  considered  the  Trust  binding  on  him) 
for  the  executors  to  deal  with  your  hus- 
band's fortune  as  legally  forming  part  of  Ad- 
miral Bartram's  estate.  The  legacy  is  expressly 
declared  to  have  been  left  to  him,  on  the  under- 
standing that  he  applies  it  to  certain  stated 
objects — and  those  objects  have  failed.  What  is 
to  be  done  with  the  money  ?  It  was  not  left  to 
the  admiral  himself,  on  the  testator's  own 
showing ;  and  the  purposes  for  which  it  icas  left, 
have  not  been,  and  cannot  be,  carried  out.  I 
believe  (if  the  case  here  supposed  really  happens), 
that  the  money  must  revert  to  the  testator's 
estate.  In  that  event  the  Law,  dealing  with  it 
as  a  matter  of  necessity,  divides  it  into  two 
equal  portions.  One  half  goes  to  Mr.  Noel 
Vanstone's  childless  widow  ;  and  the  other  half 
is  divided  among  Mr.  Noel  Vanstoue's  next-of- 
kin. 

"  You  will  no  doubt  discover  the  obvious 
objection  to  the  case  in  our  favour,  as  I  have 
here  put  it.  You  will  see  that  it  depends  for  its 
practical  realisation,  not  on  one  contingency, 
but  on  a  series  of  contingencies,  which  must  all 
happen  exactly  as  we  wish  them  to  happen.  I 
admit  the  force  of  the  objection — but  I  can  tell 
you  at  the  same  time,  that  these  said  contin- 
gencies are  by  no  means  so  improbable  as  they 
may  look  on  the  face  of  them. 

"We  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
Trust,  like  the  Will,  was  not  drawn  by  a  lawyer. 
That  is  one  circumstance  in  our  favour — that  is 
enough  of  itself  to  cast  a  doubt  on  the  sound- 
ness of  all,  or  any,  of  the  remaining  provisions 
which  we  may  not  be  acquainted  with.  Another 
chance  which  we  may  count  on,  is  to  be  found, 
as  I  think,  in  that  strange  handwriting,  placed 
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under  the  signature  on  the  third  page  of  the 
Letter,  which  you  saw,  but  which  you  unhap- 
pily omitted  to  read.  All  the  probabilities  point 
to  these  lines  as  written  by  Admiral  Bartram  ; 
and  the  position  which,  they  occupy  is  cer- 
tainly consistent  with  the  theory  that  they 
touch  the  important  subject  of  his  own  sense  of 
obligation  under  the  Trust. 

"  I  wish  to  raise  no  false  hopes  in  your  mind. 
I  only  desire  to  satisfy  you  that  we  have  a  case 
worth  trying. 

"As  for  the  dark  side  of  the  prospect,  I  need 
not  enlarge  on  it.  After  what  I  have  already 
written,  you  will  understand  that  the  existence 
of  a  sound  provision  unknown  to  us  in  the 
Trust,  which  has  been  properly  carried  out  by 
the  admiral — or  which  can  be  properly  carried 
out  by  his  representatives — would  be  necessarily 
fatal  to  our  hopes.  The  legacy  would  be,  in 
this  case,  devoted  to  the  purpose  or  purposes 
contemplated  by  your  husband — and,  from  that 
moment,  you  would  have  no  claim. 

"  I  have  only  to  add,  that  as  soon  as  I  hear 
from  the  late  admiral's  man  of  business,  you 
shall  know  the  result. 

"  Believe  me,  dear  Madam,  faithfully  yours, 

"JOHN  LOSCOMBE." 

VII. 

PROM   GEORGE   BARTRAM  TO  MISS   GARTH. 
"  St.  Crux,  May  15th. 

"Dear  Miss  Garth, — I  trouble  you  with 
another  letter:  partly  to  thank  you  for  your 
kind  expression  of  sympathy  with  me,  under  the 
loss  that  I  have  sustained ;  and  partly  to  tell 
you  of  an  extraordinary  application  maSe  to  my 
uncle's  executors,  in  which  you  and  Miss  Van- 
stone  may  both  feel  interested,  as  Mrs.  Noel 
Vanstone  is  directly  concerned  in  it. 

"  Knowing  my  own  ignorance  of  legal  techni- 
calities, I  enclose  a  copy  of  the  application, 
instead  of  trying  to  describe  it.  You  will  notice 
as  suspicious,  that  no  explanation  is  given  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  alleged  discovery  of 
one  of  my  uncle's  secrets  was  made,  by  persons 
who  are  total  strangers  to  him. 

"  On  being  made  acquainted  with  the  cir- 
cumstances, the  executors  at  once  applied  to 
me.  I  could  give  them  no  positive  information — 
for  my  uncle  never  consulted  me  on  matters  of 
business.  But  I  felt  bound  in  honour  to  tell  them, 
that  during  the  last  six  months  of  his  life,  the 
admiral  had  occasionally  let  fall  expressions  of 
impatience  in  my  hearing,  which  led  to  the  con- 
clusion that  he  was  annoyed  by  a  private  re- 
sponsibility of  some  kind.  I  also  mentioned  that 
he  had  imposed  a  very  strange  condition  on  me — 
a  condition  which,  in  spite  of  his  own  assurances 
to  the  contrary,  I  was  persuaded  could  not  have 
emanated  from  himself — of  marrying  within  a 
given  time  (which  time  has  now  expired),  or  of 
not  receiving  from  him  a  certain  sum  of  money, 
which  I  believed  to  be  the  same  in  amount  as 
the  sum  bequeathed  to  him  in  my  cousin's  will. 
The  executors  agreed  with  me  that  these  cir- 
cumstances gave  a  colour  of  probability  to  an 


otherwise  incredible  story ;  and  they  decided 
that  a  search  should  be  instituted  for  the  Secret 
Trust — nothing  in  the  slightest  degree  resem- 
bling this  same  Trust  having  been  discovered, 
up  to  that  time,  among  the  admiral's  papers. 

"  The  search  (no  trifle  in  such  a  house  as  this) 
has  now  been  in  full  progress  for  a  week.  It  is 
superintended  by  both  the  executors,  and  by  my 
uncle's  lawyer — who  is  personally,  as  well  as 
professionally,  known  to  Mr.  Loscombe  (Mrs. 
Noel  Vanstone' s  solicitor),  and  who  has  been  in- 
cluded in  the  proceedings  at  the  express  request 
of  Mr.  Loscombe  himself.  Up  to  this  time,  no- 
thing whatever  has  been  found.  Thousands  and 
thousands  of  letters  have  been  examined — and 
not  one  of  them  bears  the  remotest  resem- 
blance to  the  letter  we  are  looking  for. 

"  Another  week  will  bring  the  search  to  an 
end.  It  is  only  at  my  express  request  that  it 
will  be  persevered  with  so  long.  But  as  the 
admiral's  generosity  has  made  me  sole  heir  to 
everything  he  possessed,  I  feel  bound  to  do  the 
fullest  justice  to  the  interests  of  others,  how- 
ever hostile  to  myself  those  interests  may  be. 

"  With  this  view,  I  have  not  hesitated  to  re- 
veal to  the  lawyer  a  constitutional  peculiarity 
of  my  poor  uncle's,  which  was  always  kept  a 
secret  among  us  at  his  own  request— I  mean 
his  tendency  to  somnambulism.  I  mentioned  that 
he  had  been  discovered  (by  the  housekeeper 
and  his  old  servant)  walking  in  his  sleep,  about 
three  weeks  before  his  death,  and  that  the 
part  of  the  house  in  which  he  had  been  seen, 
and  the  basket  of  keys  which  he  was  carrying 
in  his  hand,  suggested  the  inference  that  he 
had  come  from  one  of  the  rooms  in  the  east 
wing,  and  that  he  might  have  opened  some  of 
the  pieces  of  furniture  in  one  of  them.  I  sur- 
prised the  lawyer  (who  seemed  to  be  quite 
ignorant  of  the  extraordinary  actions  constantly 
performed  by  somnambulists),  by  informing  him 
that  my  uncle  could  find  his  way  about  the  house, 
lock  and  unlock  doors,  and  remove  objects  of 
all  kinds  from  one  place  to  another,  as  easily 
in  his  sleep,  as  in  his  waking  hours.  And  I 
declared  that,  while  I  felt  the  faintest  doubt 
in  my  own  mind  whether  he  might  not  have 
been  dreaming  of  the  Trust  on  the  night  in 
question — and  putting  the  dream  in  action  in  his 
sleep — I  should  not  feel  satisfied  unless  the 
rooms  in  the  east  wing  were  searched  again. 

"  It  is  only  right  to  add  that  there  is  not  the 
least  foundation  in  fact  for  this  idea  of  mine. 
During  the  latter  part  of  his  fatal  illness,  my 
poor  uncle  was  quite  incapable  of  speaking  on 
any  subject  whatever.  From  the  time  of  my 
arrival  at  St.  Crux,  in  the  middle  of  last  month, 
to  the  time  of  his  death,  not  a  word  dropped 
from  him  which  referred  in  the  remotest  way  to 
the  Secret  Trust. 

"  Here  then,  for  the  present,  the  matter  rests. 
If  you  think  it  right  to  communicate  the  con- 
tents of  this  letter  to  Miss  Vanstone,  pray  tell 
her  that  it  will  not  be  my  fault  if  her  sister's 
assertion  (however  preposterous  it  may  seem  to 
my  uncle's  executors)  is  not  fairly  put  to  the 
proof. 
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"  Believe  me,  dear  Miss  Garth,  always  truly 

yours, 

"  GEOEGE  BAETEAM. 

"P.S.— As  soon  as  all  business  matters  are 
settled,  T  am  going  abroad  for  some  months,  to 
try  the  relief  of  change  of  scene.  The  house 
will  be  shut  up,  and  left  under  the  charge  of 
Mrs.  Drake.  I  have  not  forgotten  your  once 
telling  me  that  you  should  like  to  see  St.  Crux, 
if  you  ever  found  yourself  in  this  neighbourhood. 
If  you  are  at  all  likely  to  be  in  Essex,  during 
the  time  when  I  am  abroad,  I  have  provided 
against  the  chance  of  your  being  disappointed, 
by  leaving  instructions  with  Mrs.  Drake  to  give 
you,  and  any  friends  of  yours,  the  freest  admis- 
sion to  the  house  and  grounds." 

VIII. 

PEOM  ME.  LOSCOMBE  TO  MES.  NOEL  VANSTONE. 
"  Lincoln's  Inn-fields,  May  24th. 

"Dear  Madam, — After  a  whole  fortnight's 
search — conducted,  I  am  bound  to  admit,  with 
the  most  conscientious  and  unrelaxiug  care — 
no  such  document  as  the  Secret  Trust  has  been 
found  among  the  papers  left  at  St.  Crux  by  the 
late  Admiral  Bartram. 

"  Under  these  circumstances,  the  executors 
have  decided  on  acting  under  the  only  recog- 
nisable authority  which  they  have  to  guide  them 
—  the  admiral's  own  will.  This  document 
(executed  some  years  since)  bequeaths  the  whole 
of  his  estate,  both  real  and  personal  (that  is 
to  say,  all  the  lands  he  possesses,  and  all  the 
money  he  possesses,  at  the  time  of  his  death),  to 
his  nephew.  The  will  is  plain,  and  the  result  is 
inevitable.  Your  husband's  fortune  is  lost  to  you 
from  this  moment.  Mr.  George  Bartram  legally 
inherits  it,  as  he  legally  inherits  the  house  and 
estate  of  St.  Crux. 

"  I  make  no  comment  upon  this  extraordinary 
close  to  the  proceedings.  The  Trust  may  have 
been  destroyed — or  the  Trust  may  be  hidden  in 
some  place  of  concealment,  inaccessible  to  dis- 
covery, after  the  most  patient  and  prolonged 
search  for  it.  It  is  useless  for  either  of  us  to 
speculate  on  the  subject  now.  I  will  not  add  to 
your  disappointment,  by  any  references  to  the 
time  and  money  which  I  have  lost,  in  the  un- 
fortunate attempt  to  assert  your  interests.  I  will 
merely  say  that  my  connexion  (both  personal 
and  professional)  with  the  matter,  must,  from 
this  moment,  be  considered  at  an  end. 

"  Your  obedient  servant, 

"  JOHN  LOSCOMBE." 


IX. 

PEOM  MES.  EUDDOCK.  (LODGING-HOUSE  KEEPEE) 
10  ME.  LOSCOMBE. 
"  Park-terrace,  St.  John's  Wood, 

"  June  2nd. 

"  Sir, — Having  by  Mrs.  Noel  Vanstone's 
directions,  taken  letters  for  her  to  the  post,  ad- 
dressed to  you — and  knowing  no  one  else  to  apply 
to — I  beg  to  inquire  whether  you  are  acquainted 
with  any  of  her  friends ;  for  I  think  it  right  that 


they  should  be  stirred  up  to  take  some  steps 
about  her. 

"  Mrs.  Vanstone  first  came  to  me  in  Novem- 
ber last,  when  she  and  her  maid  occupied  my 
apartments.  On  that  occasion,  and  again  on 
this,  she  has  given  me  no  cause  to  complain  of 
her.  She  has  behaved  like  a  lady,  and  paid  me 
my  due.  I  am  writing,  as  a  mother  of  a  family, 
under  a  sense  of  responsibility — I  am  not  writing 
with  an  interested  motive. 

"  After  proper  warning  given,  Mrs.  Vanstone 
(who  is  now  quite  alone)  leaves  me  to-morrow. 
She  has  not  concealed  from  me  that  her  circum- 
stances are  fallen  very  low,  and  that  she  cannot 
afford  to  remain  in  my  house.  This  is  all  she 
has  told  me — I  know  nothing  of  where  she  is 
going,  or  what  she  means  to  do  next.  But  I 
have  every  reason  to  believe  she  desires  to  destroy 
all  traces  by  which  she  might  be  found,  after 
leaving  this  place — for  I  discovered  her  in  tears 
yesterday,  burning  letters  which  were  doubtless 
letters  from  her  friends.  In  looks  and  conduct 
she  has  altered  most  shockingly  in  the  last  week. 
I  believe  there  is  some  dreadful  trouble  on  her 
mind— and  I  am  afraid,  from  what  I  see  of  her, 
that  she  is  on  the  eve  of  a  serious  illness.  It  is 
very  sad  to  see  such  a  young  woman  so  utterly 
deserted  and  friendless  as  she  is  now. 

"  Excuse  my  troubling  you  with  this  letter ; 
it  is  on  my  conscience  to  write  it.  If  you  know 
any  of  her  relations,  please  warn  them  that  time 
is  not  to  be  wasted.  If  they  lose  to-morrow, 
they  may  lose  the  last  chance  of  finding  her. 
"  Your  humble  servant, 

"CATHEEINE  RUDDOCK." 

x. 

FEOM  ME.  LOSCOMBE  TO  MKS.  KUDDOCK. 

"  Lincoln's  Inn-fields,  June  2nd. 
"Madam, — My  only  connexion  with  Mrs. 
Noel  Vanstone  was  a  professional  one — and 
that  connexion  is  now  at  an  end.  I  am  not  ac- 
quainted with  any  of  her  friends ;  and  I  cannot 
undertake  to  interfere  personally  either  with 
her  present  or  future  proceedings. 

"  Regretting  my  inability  to  afford  you  any 
assistance,  I  remain,  your  obedient  servant, 
"JOHN  LOSCOMBE." 

THE   LAST   SCENE. 

AAEON'S  BUILDINGS. 

CHAPTEE  I. 

ON  the  seventh  of  June,  the  owners  of  the 
merchantman,  DELIVEEANCE,  received  news  that 
the  ship  had  touched  at  Plymouth  to  land  pas- 
sengers, and  had  then  continued  her  homeward 
voyage  to  the  Port  of  London.  Five  days  later, 
the  vessel  was  in  the  river,  and  was  towed  into 
the  East  India  Docks. 

Having  transacted  the  business  on  shore  for 
which  he  was  personally  responsible,  Captain 
Kirke  made  the  necessary  arrangements  by 
letter,  for  visiting  his  brother-in-law's  parsonage 
in  Suffolk,  on  the  seventeenth  of  the  month. 
As  usual,  in  such  cases,  he  received  a  list  of 
commissions  to  execute  for  his  sister  on  the  day 
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before  he  left  London.  One  of  these  com- 
missions took  him  into  the  neighbourhood  of 
Camden  Town.  He  drove  to  his  destination 
from  the  Docks ;  and  then,  dismissing  the 
vehicle,  set  forth  to  walk  back  southward,  to- 
wards the  New  Road. 

He  was  not  well  acquainted  with  the  district ; 
and  his  attention  wandered,  further  and  further 
away  from  the  scene  around  him,  as  he  went  on. 
His' thoughts,  roused  by  the  prospect  of  seeing 
his  sister  again,  had  led  his  memory  back  to  the 
night  when  he  had  parted  from  her,  leaving  the 
house  on  foot.  The  spell  so  strangely  laid  on  him, 
in  that  past  time,  had  kept  its  hold  through  all 
after-events.  The  face  that  had  haunted  him  on 
the  lonely  road,  had  haunted  him  again  on  the 
lonely  sea.  The  woman  who  had  followed  him,  as 
in  a  dream,  to  his  sister's  door,  had  followed 
him — thought  of  his  thought,  and  spirit  of  his 
spirit — to  the  deck  of  his  ship.  Through  storm 
and  calm  on  the  voyage  out,  through  storm  and 
calm  on  the  voyage  home,  she  had  been  with  him. 
In  the  ceaseless  turmoil  of  the  London  streets, 
she  was  with  him  now.  He  knew  what  the  first 
question  on  his  lips  would  be,  when  he  had 
seen  his  sister  and  her  boys.  "I  shall  try  to 
talk  of  something  else,"  he  thought ;  "  but  when 
Lizzie  and  I  are  alone,  it  will  come  out  in  spite 
of  me." 

The  necessity  of  waiting  to  let  a  string  of  carts 
pass  at  a  turning,  before  lie  crossed,  awakened 
him  to  present  things.  He  looked  about  in  a 
momentary  confusion.  The  street  was  strange 
to  him  ;  he  had  lost  his  way. 

The  first  foot-passenger  of  whom  he  inquired, 
appeared  to  have  no  time  to  waste  in  giving  in- 
formation. Hurriedly  directing  him  to  cross  to 
the  other  side  of  the  road,  to  turn  down  the  first 
street  he  came  to  on  his  right  hand,  and  then  to 
ask  again,  the  stranger  unceremoniously  hast  cncd 
on  without  waiting  to  be  thanked. 

Kirke  followed  his  directions,  and  took  the 
turning  on  his  right.  The  street  was  short  and 
narrow,  and  the  houses  on  either  side  were  of 
the  poorer  order.  He  looked  up  as  he  passed 
the  corner,  to  see  what  the  name  of  the  place 
might  be.  It  was  called  "Aaron's  Buildings." 

Low  down  on  the  side  of  the  "  Buildings" 
along  which  he  was  walking,  a  little  crowd  of 
idlers  was  assembled  round  two  cabs,  both 
drawn  up  before  the  door  of  the  same  house. 
Kirke  advanced  to  the  crowd,  to  ask  his  way  of 
any  civil  stranger  among  them,  who  might  not  be 
in  a  hurry  this  time.  On  approaching  the  cabs, 
he  found  a  woman  disputing  with  the  drivers ; 
and  heard  enough  to  inform  him  that  two 
vehicles  had  been  sent  for  by  mistake,  where 
one  only  was  wanted. 

The  house-door  was  open ;  and  when  he  turned 
that  way  next,  he  looked  easily  into  the  passage, 
over  the  heads  of  the  people  in  front  of  him. 

The  sight  that  met  his  eyes  should  have  been 
shielded  in  pity  from  the  observation  of  the 
street.  He  saw  a  slatternly  girl,  with  a 
frightened  face,  standing  by  an  old  chair  placed 
in  the  middle  of  the  passage,  and  holding  a 
woman  on  the  chair,  too  weak  aiid  helpless  to 


support  herself — a  woman  apparently  in  the 
last  stage  of  illness,  who  was  about  to  be  re- 
moved, when  the  dispute  outside-  was  ended,  in 
one  of  the  cabs.  Her  head  was  drooping,  when 
he  first  saw  her,  and  an  old  shawl  which  covered 
it,  had  fallen  forward  so  as  to  hide  the  upper  part 
-of  her  face. 

Before  he  could  look  away  again,  the  girl  in 
charge  of  her,  raised  her  head,  and  restored  the 
shawl  to  its  place.  The  action  disclosed  her 
face  to  view,  for  an  instant  only,  before  her 
head  drooped  back  on  her  bosom.  In  that  in- 
stant, he  saw  the  woman  whose  beauty  was  the 
haunting  remembrance  of  his  life — whose  image 
had  been  vivid  in  his  mind,  not  five  minutes 
since  ! 

The  shock  of  the  double  recognition — the 
recognition,  at  the  same  moment,  of  the  face,  and 
of  the  dreadful  change  in  it — struck  him  speech- 
less and  helpless.  The  steady  presence  of  mind 
in  all  emergencies,  which  had  become  a  habit  of 
his  life,  failed  him  for  the  first  time.  The 
poverty-stricken  street,  the  squalid  mob  round 
the  door,  swam  before  his  eyes.  He  staggered 
back,  and  caught  at  the  iron  railings  of  the 
house  behind  him. 

"  Where  are  they  taking  her  to  ?"  he  heard  a 
woman  ask,  close  at  his  side. 

"  To  the  hospital,  if  they  will  have  her,"  was 
the  reply.  "And  to  the  workhouse,  if  they 
won't." 

That  horrible  answer  roused  him.  He  in- 
stantly pushed  his  way  through  the  crowd,  and 
entered  the  house. 

The  misunderstanding  on  the  pavement  had 
been  set  right ;  and  one  of  the  cabs  had  driven 
off.  As  he  crossed  the  threshold  of  the  door, 
he  confronted  the  people  of  the  house  at  the 
moment  when  they  were  moving  her.  The  cab- 
man who  had  remained,  was  on  one  side  of  the 
chair,  and  the  woman  who  had  been  disputing 
with  the  two  drivers  was  on  the  other.  They 
were  just  lifting  her,  when  Kirke's  tall  figure 
darkened  the  door. 

"  What  are  you  doing  with  that  lady  ?"  he 
asked. 

The  cabman  looked  up  with  the  insolence  of 
his  reply  visible  in  his  eyes,  before  his  lips 
could  utter  it.  But  the  woman,  quicker  than 
he,  saw  the  suppressed  agitation  in  Kirke's 
face,  and  dropped  her  hold  of  the  chair  in  an 
instant. 

"  Do  you  know  her,  sir  !"  asked  the  woman, 
eagerly.  "  Are  you  one  of  her  friends  ?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Kirke,  without  hesitation. 

"  It's  not  my  fault,  sir,"  pleaded  the  woman, 
shrinking  under  the  look  he  fixed  on  her.  "  I 
would  have  waited  patiently  till  her  friends 
found  her — I  would  indeed  !" 

Kirke  made  no  reply.  He  turned,  and  spoke 
to  the  cabman. 

"  Go  out,"  he  said,  "  and  close  the  door  after 
you.  I'll  send  you  down  your  money  directly. 
What  room  in  the  house  did  you  take  her  from, 
when  you  brought  her  down  here  ?"  he  resumed, 
addressing  himself  to  the  woman  again. 

"  The  first  floor  back,  sir." 
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"  Show  me  the  way  to  it." 

He  stooped,  and  lifted  Magdalen  in  his  arms. 
Her  head  rested  gently  on  the  sailor's  breast ; 
her  eyes  looked  up  wonderingly  into  the 
sailor's  face.  She  smiled  and  whispered  to  him 
vacantly.  Her  mind  had  wandered  back  to  old 
days  at  home ;  and  her  few  broken  words 
showed  that  she  fancied  herself  a  child  again  in 
her  father's  arms.  "  Poor  papa  !"  she  said, 
softly.  "  Why  do  you  look  so  sorry  ?  Poor 
papa !" 

The  woman  led  the  way  into  the  back  room 
on  the  first  floor.  It  was  very  small ;  it  was 
miserably  furnished.  But  the  little  bed  was 
clean,  and  the  few  things  in  the  room  were 
neatly  kept.  Kirke  laid  her  tenderly  on  the 
bed.  She  caught  one  of  his  hands  in  her  burn- 
ing fingers.  "  Don't  distress  mamma  about 
me,"  she  said.  "  Send  for  Norah."  Kirke 
tried  gently  to  release  his  hand ;  but  she  only 
clasped  it  the  more  eagerly.  He  sat  down 
by  the  bedside  to  wait  until  if,  pleased  her  to 
release  him.  The  woman  stood  looking  at  them, 
and  crying  in  a  corner  of  the  room.  Kirke 
observed  her  attentively.  "  Speak,"  he  said, 
after  an  interval,  in  low  quiet  tones.  "  Speak,  in 
her  presence ;  and  tell  me  the  truth." 

With  many  words,  with  many  tears,  the 
woman  spoke. 

She  had  let  her  first  floor  to  the  lady,  a  fort- 
night since.  The  lady  had  paid  a  week's  rent, 
and  had  given  the  name  of  Gray.  She  had  been 
out  from  morning  till  night,  for  the  first  three 
days,  and  had  come  home  again,  on  every  oc- 
casion, with  a  wretchedly  weary,  disappointed 
look.  The  woman  of  the  house  had  suspected 
that  she  was  in  hiding  from  her  friends,  under 
a  false  name ;  and  that  she  had  been  vainly 
trying  to  raise  money,  or  to  get  some  em- 
ployment, on  the  three  days  when  she  was  out 
for  so  long,  and  when  she  looked  so  disap- 
pointed on  coming  home.  However  that  might 
be,  on  the  fourth  day  she  had  fallen  ill,  with 
shivering  fits  and  hot  fits,  turn  and  turn  about. 
On  the  fifth  day,  she  was  worse ;  and  on  the 
sixth,  she  was  too  sleepy  at  one  time,  and  too 
light-headed  at  another,  to  be  spoken  to.  The 
chemist  (who  did  the  doctoring  in  those  parts) 
had  come  and  looked  at  her,  and  had  said  he 
thought  it  was  a  bad  fever.  He  had  left  a 
"  saline  draught,"  which  the  woman  of  the  house 
had  paid  for  out  of  her  own  pocket,  and  had 
administered  without  effect.  She  had  ventured 
on  searching  the  only  box  which  the  lady  had 
brought  with  her ;  and  had  found  nothing  in  it 
but  a  few  necessary  articles  of  linen — no  dresses, 
no  ornaments,  not  so  much  as  the  fragment  of  a 
letter  which  might  help  in  discovering  her 
friends.  Between  the  risk  of  keeping  her  under 
these  circumstances,  and  the  barbarity  of  turn- 
ing a  sick  woman  into  the  street,  the  landlady 
herself  had  not  hesitated.  She  would  willingly 
have  kept  her  tenant,  on  the  chance  of  the 
lady's  recovery,  and  on  the  chance  of  friends 
turning  up.  But  not  half  an  hour  since,  her 
husband — who  never  came  near  the  house,  ex- 
cept to  take  her  money — had  come  to  rob 


her  of  her  little  earnings,  as  usual.  She  had 
been  obliged  to  tell  him  that  no  rent  was  in 
hand  for  the  first  floor,  and  that  none  was 
likely  to  be  in  hand  until  the  lady  recovered,  or 
her  friends  found  her.  Oil  hearing  this,  he  had 
mercilessly  insisted— well  or  ill — that  the  lady 
should  go.  There  was  the  hospital  to  take  her 
to ;  and,  if  the  hospital  shut  its  doors,  there  was 
the  workhouse  to  try  next.  If  she  was  not  out 
of  the  place  in  an  hour's  time,  he  threatened  to 
come  back,  and  take  her  out  himself.  His  wife 
knew,  but  too  well,  that  he  was  brute  enough  to 
be  as  good  as  his  word ;  and  no  other  choice 
had  been  left  her,  but  to  do  as  she  had  done,  for 
the  sake  of  the  lady  herself. 

The  woman  told  her  shocking  story,  with 
every  appearance  of  being  honestly  ashamed  of 
it.  Towards  the  end,  Kirke  felt  the  clasp  of  the 
burning  fingers  slackening  round  his  hand.  He 
looked  back  at  the  bed  again.  Her  weary  eyes 
were  closing ;  and,  with  her  face  still  turned  to- 
wards the  sailor,  she  was  sinking  into  sleep. 

"  Is  there  any  one  in  the  front  room  ?"  said 
Kirke,  in  a  whisper.  "Come  in  there;  I  have 
something  to  say  to  you." 

The  woman  followed  him,  through  the  door  of 
communication  between  the  rooms. 

"  How  much  does  she  owe  you  ?"  he  asked. 

The  landlady  mentioned  the  sum.  Kirke  put 
it  down  before  her  on  the  table. 

"Where  is  your  husband r"  was  his  next 
question. 

"  Waiting  at  the  public-house,  sir,  till  the 
hour  is  up." 

"  You  can  take  him  the  money,  or  not,  as  you 
think  right,"  said  Kirke,  quietly.  "I  have  only 
one  thing  to  tell  you,  so  far  as  your  husband  is 
concerned.  If  you  want  to  see  every  bone  in 
his  skin  broken,  let  him  come  to  the  house 
while  I  am  in  it.  Stop  !  I  have  something  more 
to  say.  Do  you  know  of  any  doctor  in  the 
neighbourhood,  who  can  be  depended  on?" 

"  Not  in  our  neighbourhood,  sir.  But  I 
know  of  one,  within  half  an  hour's  walk  of  us." 

"  Take  the  cab  at  the  door ;  and,  if  you  find 
him  at  home,  bring  him  back  in  it.  Say  I  am 
waiting  here  for  his  opinion,  on  a  very  serious 
case.  He  shall  be  well  paid,  and  you  shall  be 
well  paid.  Make  haste  !" 

The  woman  left  the  room. 

Kirke  sat  down  alone,  to  wait  for  her  return. 
He  hid  his  face  in  his  hands  ;  and  tried  to  realise 
the  strange  and  touching  situation  in  which  the 
accident  of  a  moment  had  placed  him. 

Hidden  in  the  squalid  by-ways  of  London, 
under  a  false  name ;  cast,  friendless  and  helpless, 
on  the  mercy  of  strangers,  by  illness  which  had 
struck  her  prostrate,  mind  and  body  alike — so 
he  met  her  again,  the  woman  who  had  opened  a 
new  world  of  beauty  to  his  mind ;  the  woman  who 
had  called  Love  to  life  in  him  by  a  look !  What 
horrible  misfortune  had  struck  her  so  cruelly, 
and  struck  her  so  low  ?  What  mysterious  des- 
tiny had  guided  him  to  the  last  refuge  of  her 
poverty  and  despair,  in  the  hour  of  her  sorest 
need  ?  "  If  it  is  ordered  that  I  am  to  see  her 
again,  I  shall  see  her."  Those  words  came  back 
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to  him  now — the  memorable  words  that  he  had 
spoken  to  his  sister  at  parting.  With  that 
thought  in  his  heart,  he  had  gone  where  his 
duty  waited  for  him.  Months  and  months  had 
passed ;  thousands  and  thousands  of  miles, 
protracting  their  desolate  length  on  the  unrest- 
ing waters,  had  rolled  between  them.  And 
through  the  lapse  of  time,  and  over  the  waste 
of  oceans — day  after  day,  and  night  after  night, 
as  the  winds  of  heaven  blew,  and  the  good 
ship  toiled  on  before  them — he  had  advanced, 
nearer  and  nearer  to  the  end  that  was  waiting 
for  him;  he  had  journeyed  blindfold  to  the 
meeting  on  the  threshold  of  that  miserable  door. 
"  What  has  brought  me  here  ?"  he  said  to  him- 
self, in  a  whisper.  "  The  mercy  of  chance  ?  No  ! 
The  mercy  of  God." 

He  waited,  unregardful  of  the  place,  un- 
conscious of  the  time,  until  the  sound  of  foot- 
steps on  the  stairs  came  suddenly  between  him 
and  his  thoughts.  The  door  opened,  and  the 
doctor  was  shown  into  the  room. 

"Dr.  Merrick,"  said  the  landlady,  placing  a 
chair  for  him. 

"Mr.  Merrick,"  said  the  visitor,  smiling 
quietly  as  he  took  the  chair.  "  I  am  not  a  phy- 
sician— I  am  a  surgeon  in  general  practice." 

Physician  or  surgeon,  there  was  something  in 
his  face  and  manner  which  told  Kirke,  at  a 
glance,  that  he  was  a  man  to  be  relied  on. 

After  a  few  preliminary  words  on  either  side, 
Mr.  Merrick  sent  the  landlady  into  the  bedroom 
to  see  if  his  patient  was  awake  or  asleep.  The 
woman  returned,  and  said  she  was  "  betwixt  the 
two,  light  in  the  head  again,  and  burning  hot." 
The  doctor  went  at  once  into  the  bedroom, 
telling  the  landlady  to  follow  him,  and  to  close 
the  door  behind  her. 

A  weary  time  passed  before  he  came  back  into 
the  front  room.  When  he  reappeared,  his  face 
spoke  for  him,  before  any  question  could  be  asked. 

"  Is  it  a  serious  illness  ?"  said  Kirke,  his  voice 
sinking  low,  his  eyes  anxiously  fixed  on  the 
doctor's  face. 

"  It  is  a  dangerous  illness,"  said  Mr.  Merrick, 
with  an  emphasis  on  the  word. 

He  drew  his  chair  nearer  to  Kirke,  and  looked 
at  him  attentively. 

"  May  I  ask  you  some  questions,  which  are  not 
strictly  medical  ?"  he  inquired. 

Kirke  bowed. 

"Can  you  tell  me,  what  her  life  has  been, 
before  she  carne  into  this  house,  and  before  she 
fell  ill?" 

"  I  have  no  means  of  knowing.  I  have  just 
returned  to  England,  after  a  long  absence." 

"  Did  you  know  of  her  coming  here  ?" 

"  I  only  discovered  it  by  accident." 

"  Has  she  no  female  relations  ?  No  mother  ? 
no  sister  ?  no  one  to  take  care  of  her  but  your- 
self?" 

"  No  one — unless  I  can  succeed  in  tracing 
her  relations.  No  one  but  myself." 

Mr.  Merrick  was  silent.  He  looked  at  Kirke 
more  attentively  than  ever.  "  Strange  !"  thought 
the  doctor.  "  He  is  here,  in  sole  charge  of  her 
— and  is  this  all  he  knows  ?" 


Kirke  saw  the  doubt  in  his  face ;  and  ad- 
dressed himself  straight  to  that  doubt,  before 
another  word  passed  between  them. 

"  I  see  my  position  here  surprises  you," 
he  said,  simply.  "  Will  you  consider  it  the 
position  of  a  relation  —  the  position  of  her 
brother,  or  her  father — until  her  friends  can  be 
found  ?"  His  voice  faltered,  and  he  laid  his 
hand  earnestly  on  the  doctor's  arm.  "  I  have 
taken  this  trust  on  myself,"  he  said ;  "  and,  as 
God  shall  judge  me,  I  will  not  be  unworthy  of 
it !" 

The  poor  weary  head  lay  on  his  breast  again, 
and  the  poor  fevered  fingers  clasped  his  hand 
once  more,  as  he  spoke  those  words. 

"  I  believe  you,"  said  the  doctor,  warmly. 
"  I  believe  you  are  an  honest  man. — Pardon  me 
if  I  have  seemed  to  intrude  myself  on  your  con- 
fidence. I  respect  your  reserve — from  this  mo- 
ment, it  is  sacred  to  me.  In  justice  to  both  of 
us,  let  me  say  that  the  questions  I  have  asked, 
were  not  prompted  by  mere  curiosity.  No 
common  cause  will  account  for  the  illness  which 
has  laid  my  patient  on  that  bed.  She  has  suffered 
some  long-continued  mental  trial,  some  wearing 
and  terrible  suspense — and  she  has  broken  down 
under  it.  It  might  have  helped  me,  if  I  could 
have  known  what  the  nature  of  thq  trial  was,  and 
how  long  or  how  short  a  time  elapsed  before 
she  sank  under  it.  In  that  hope,  I  spoke." 

"  When  you  told  me  she  was  dangerously  ill," 
said  Kirke,  "  did  you  mean  danger  to  her  reason, 
or  to  her  life  ?" 

"  To  both,"  replied  Mr.  Merrick.  "  Her 
whole  nervous  system  has  given  way ;  all  the 
ordinary  functions  of  her  brain  are  in  a  state  of 
collapse.  I  can  give  you  no  plainer  explanation 
than  that  of  the  nature  of  the  malady.  The 
fever  which  frightens  the  people  of  the  house, 
is  merely  the  effect.  The  cause  is  what  I 
have  told  you.  She  may  lie  on  that  bed  for 
weeks  to  come  ;  passing  alternately,  without 
a  gleam  of  consciousness,  from  a  state  of  deli- 
rium to  a  state  of  repose.  You  must  not  be 
alarmed  if  you  find  her  sle^p  lasting  far  beyond 
the  natural  time.  That  sleep  is  a  better  remedy 
than  any  I  can  give,  and  nothing  must  disturb  it. 
All  our  art  can  accomplish  is  to  watch  her — to 
help  her  with  stimulants  from  time  to  time — and 
to  wait  for  what  Nature  will  do." 

"  Must  she  remain  here  ?  Is  there  no  hope 
of  our  being  able  to  move  her  to  a  better 
place  ?" 

"No  hope  whatever,  for  the  present.  She 
has  already  been  disturbed,  as  I  understand— - 
and  she  is  seriously  the  worse  for  it.  Even  if 
she  gets  better,  even  if  she  comes  to  herself 
again,  it  would  still  be  a  dangerous  experiment 
to  move  her  too  soon — the  least  excitement  or 
alarm  would  be  fatal  to  her.  You  must  make 
the  best  of  this  place  as  it  is.  The  landlady  has 
my  directions  ;  and  I  will  send  a  good  nurse  to 
help  her.  There  is  nothing  more  to  be  done. 
So  far  as  her  life  can  be  said  to  be  in  any  human 
hands  ;  it  is  as  much  in  your  hands  now,  as  in 
mine.  Everything  depends  on  the  care  that  is 
taken  of  her,  under  your  direction,  in  this 
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house."  With  those  farewell  words,  he  rose,  and 
quitted  the  room. 

Left  by  himself,  'Kirke  walked  to  the  door  of 
communication ;  and  knocking  at  it  softly,  told 
the  landlady  he  wished  to  speak  with  her.  _ 

He  wasfar  morecomposed, ,  far  more  likehis  own 
resolute  self,  after  his  interview  with  the  doctor, 
than  he  had  been  before  it.  A  man  living  in  the 
artificial  social  atmosphere  which  this  man  had 
never  breathed,  would  have  felt  painfully  the 
worldly  side  of  the  situation — its  novelty  and 
strangeness ;  the  serious  present  difficulty  in 
which  it  placed  him  ;  the  numberless  misinter- 
pretations in  the  future,  to  which  it  might 
lead.  Kirke  never  gave  the  situation  a  thought. 
He  saw  nothing  but  the  duty  it  claimed  from 
him — a  duty  which  the  doctor's  farewell  words 
had  put  plainly  before  his  mind.  Everything 
depended  on  the  care  taken  of  her,  under  his 
direction,  in  that  house.  There  was  his  respon- 
sibility— and  he  unconsciously  acted  under  it, 
exactly  as  he  would  have  acted  in  a  case  of 
emergency  with  women  and  children,  on  board 
his  own  ship.  He  questioned  the  landlady  in 
short,  sharp  sentences :  the  only  change  in  him, 
was  in  the  lowered  tone  of  his  voice,  and  in  the 
anxious  looks  which  he  cast,  from  time  to  time,  at 
the  room  where  she  lay. 

"  Do  you  understand  what  the  doctor  has 
told  you  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  The  house  must  be  kept  quiet.  Who  lives 
in  the  house  ?" 

"  Only  me  and  my  daughter,  sir  ;  we  live  in  the 
parlours.  Times  have  gone  badly  with  us,  since 
Lady  Day.  Both  the  rooms  above  this  are  to  let." 

"  1  will  take  them  both,  and  the  two  rooms 
down  here  as  well.  Do  you  know  of  any  active 
trustworthy  man,  who  can  run  on  errands  for 
me?" 

"  Yes,  sir.     Shall  I  go ?" 

"  No.  Let  your  daughter  go.  You  must  not 
leave  the  house  till  the  nurse  comes.  Don't  send 
the  messenger  up  h|re.  Men  of  that  sort  tread 
heavily — I'll  go  down,  and  speak  to  him  at  the 
door." 

He  went  down  when  the  messenger  came,  and 
sent  him  first  to  purchase  pen,  ink,  and  paper. 
The  man's  next  errand  despatched  him  to  make 
inquiries  for  a  person  who  could  provide  for 
deadening  the  sound  of  passing  wheels  in  the 
street,  by  laying  down  tan  before  the  house  in 
the  usual  way.  This  object  accomplished,  the 
messenger  received  two  letters  to  post.  The 
first  was  addressed  to  Kirke's  brother-in-law.  It 
told  him,  in  few  and  plain  words,  what  had  hap- 
pened; and  left  him  to  break  the  news  to  his 
wife,  as  he  thought  best.  The  second  letter  was 
directed  to  the  landlord  of  the  Aldborough  Hotel. 
Magdalen's  assumed  name  at  North  Shingles, 
was  the  only  name  by  which  Kirke  knew  her ; 
and  the  one  chance  of  tracing  her  relatives  that 
he  could  discern,  was  the  chance  of  discovering 
her  reputed  uncle  and  aunt,  by  means  of  inquiries 
starting  from  Aldborough. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  afternoon,  a  decent 
middle-aged  woman  came  to  the  house,  with  a 


letter  from  Mr.  Merrick.  She  was  well  known  to 
the  doctor,  as  a  trustworthy  and  careful  person, 
who  had  nursed  his  own  wife ;  and  she  would  be 
assisted,  from  time  to  time,  by  a  lady,  who  was  a 
member  of  a  religious  Sisterhood  in  the  dis- 
trict, and  whose  compassionate  interest  had  been 
warmly  aroused  in  the  case.  Towards  eight 
o'clock,  that  evening,  the  doctor  himself  would 
call,  and  see  that  his  patient  wanted  for  nothing. 

The  arrival  of  the  nurse,  and  the  relief  of 
knowing  that  she  was  to  be  trusted,  left  Kirke 
free  to  think  of  himself.  His  luggage  was  ready 
packed  for  his  contemplated  journey  to  Suffolk, 
the  next  day .  It  was  merely  necessary  to  trans- 
port it  from  the  hotel  to  the  house  in  Aaron's 
Buildings. 

He  stopped  once  only  on  his  way  to  the 
hotel,  to  look  at  a  toy-shop  in  one  of  the 
great  thoroughfares.  The  miniature  ships  in 
the  window  reminded  him  of  his  nephew.  "  My 
little  namesake  will  be  sadly  disappointed  at 
not  seeing  me  to-morrow,"  he  thought.  "I 
must  make  it  up  to  the  boy,  by  sending  him 
something  from  his  uncle."  He  went  into  the 
shop,  and  bought  one  of  the  ships.  It  was  secured 
in  a  box  and  packed  and  directed,  in  his  pre- 
sence. He  put  a  card  on  the  deck  of  the  mi- 
niature vessel  before  the  cover  of  the  box  was 
nailed  on,  bearing  this  inscription  : — "  A  ship 
for  the  little  sailor — with  the  big  sailor's  love." 
— "  Children  like  to  be  written  to,  ma'am,"  he 
said,  apologetically,  to  the  woman  behind  the 
counter.  "  Send  the  box  as  soon  as  you  can — 
I  am  anxious  the  boy  should  get  it  to-morrow." 

Towards  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  he  returned 
with  his  luggage  to  Aaron's  Buildings.  He 
took  off  his  boots  in  the  passage,  and  carried  his 
trunk  up-stairs  himself;  stopping,  as  he  passed 
the  first  floor,  to  make  his  inquiries.  Mr.  Mer- 
rick was  present  to  answer  them. 

"  She  was  awake,  and  wandering,"  he  said, 
"  a  few  minutes  since.  But  we  have  succeeded 
in  composing  her — and  she  is  sleeping  now." 

"  Have  no  words  escaped  her,  sir,  which  might 
help  us  to  find  her  friends  r" 

The  doctor  shook  his  head. 

"  Weeks  and  weeks  may  pass  yet,"  he  said ; 
"  and  that  poor  girl's  story  may  still  be  a  sealed 
secret  to  all  of  us.  We  can  only  wait." 

So  the  day  ended — the  first  of  many  days 
that  were  to  come. 


FACTORY  SPIDERS. 

ONE  bright  hot  July  day  in  1862, 1  was  out 
searching  for  anything  interesting,  vegetal  or 
animal,  which  I  could  find  upon  a  part  of  the 
south  coast  of  England,  presenting  considerable 
variety  of  hunting-ground  for  a  naturalist.  The 
shore,  when  the  tide  is  out,  is  flat,  shelving,  and 
sandy,  and  broad  beds  of  sand,  clay,  marl,  and 
gravel  stretched  landwards.  These  beds  were 
thinly  covered  with  stunted  grass,  out  of  which 
rose  at  rare  intervals  campions  with  their  white 
flowers  and  bladder-like  involucres,  a  few  of  the 
pink  flowers  of  the  little  tufted  ceutaury,  and 
more  rarely  and  remarkably  still  from  their 
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creeping  woody  brandies,  in  dull  purple  clusters, 
the  black  nightshade,  snake-like,  beautiful  and 
sinister  as  poisonous.  Appropriately  enough, 
the  only  animal  I  caught  was  one  of  the  long- 
legged  oval-bodied  running  spiders  (nearer  scor- 
pions than  spiders),  which  bite  and  do  not  spin. 
Skirting  the  bend  of  a  river,  I  came  on  the  land 
side  to  a  steep  clay-bank,  a  hundred  feet  high, 
composed  of  clay,  sand,  and  gravel.  It  is  luxu- 
riantly covered  with  grass,  and  with  occasional 
roots  of  gorse,  except  where  bits  of  the  bank 
have  slipped  down,  laying  bare  the  soil,  or  where 
there  occur  patches  of  blue  clay  washed  smooth 
by  the  descending  rain-water.  It  is  a  bank  on 
which  plants  and  animals  can  enjoy  the  sun's 
rays  almost  from  his  rising  in  the  east  until  his 
going  down  in  the  west.  While  clambering 
about  on  the  face  of  this  bank,  holding  on  by 
shrubs,  I  caught  glimpses  of  the  twinkling  brown 
eyes  of  lizards  or  efts,  and  I  picked  up  some 
cast-off  skins  of  young  adders.  And  its  flora 
and  fauna  matched  each  other  str,ikiugly.  The 
sharp-eyed  botanist  could  detect  a  few  heads  of 
the  yellow-horned  flowers  of  the  bird's-foot 
trefoil  amidst  the  green  grass ;  and  no  observer 
could  fail  to  notice  the  large  rose-coloured 
flowers  of  the  tree  mallow ;  but  the  feature  of 
the  flora  of  the  bank  was  the  abundance  of  the 
pale-blue  flax  with  narrow  leaves  and  long  slender 
stalks  stretching  themselves  straight  up  as  if  to 
compare  their  blue  with  the  blue  on  high.  Red 
admiral  butterflies  and  nerve-winged  bumets 
were  alighting  on  the  mallow  every  now  and 
then,  as  if  to  contrast  their  red  and  black  with 
its  rose  and  green,  and  Clifden-blue  butterflies 
sporting  with  each  other  in  the  sunshine,  sur- 
passed even  the  beauty  of  the  flax. 

Lorenzo  and  Jessica  did  not  think  the  bank 
upon  which  the  moonbeams  slept,  more  suitable 
for  their  sweet  converse  than  I  deemed  this  high 
sea-bank  suitable  for  searching  for  tunnelling 
spiders.  Not  a  few  round  little  holes  in  the 
smooth  clay  attracted  my  attention,  but  they 
contained  a  caterpillar  which  fastens  itself  into 
its  hole  by  assuming  the  form  of  a  capital  L. 
Strange  and  large  centipedes  were  aroused  from 
their  sleep  by  my  exploriugs,  and  darted  away. 
Little  round  balls,  shining  with  a  bluish  me- 
tallic lustre,  reminded  me  by  their  size  and 
form  of  the  smallest  marbles  I  ever  played 
with  in  boyhood,  soon  awoke  and  deftly  dis- 
appeared in  the  loose  dry  "earth,  as  chitons  or  ar- 
madillo woodlice.  But  none  of  these  were  the 
objects  of  my  search.  I  relieved  my  wearied 
eyes  by  glancing  across  the  rippling  water,  on 
which  the  sunshine  basked,  at  a  solitary  horse 
which  had  swam  across  and  was  browsing  at 
liberty.  Refreshed  by  the  beauty  of  the  flax 
flowers  and  the  contemplation  of  the  picture 
formed  by  one  tree  mallow  in  particular,  full  of 
large  rose-coloured  flowers,  on  one  of  which 
a  burnet  reposed,  displaying  its  brightest  red 
and  black,  I  tunicd  my  eyes  to  scrutinise 
the  bank  once  more,  and  detected  an  edging  of 
silk  around  the  mouth  of  a  hole.  Looking  into 


it  closely,  I  could  discern,  about  a  couple  of 
inches  down,  the  silken  case  of  something  like  a 
spider.  The  eyes  of  my  comrade  confirming  my 
own,  I  carefully  dug  out  the  lump  of  clay  con- 
taining the  tunnel  and  its  silken  case.  I  had 
ftnmd,  I  doubted  not,  the  nest  of  one  of  the 
Mygalidee.  After  carrying  it  about  a  mile  on  my 
way  homewards,  I  obtained  a  flower-pot,  into 
which  I  carefully  put  the  lump  of  clay,  keeping 
the  tube  in  its  horizontal  position.  Next  morn- 
ing, the  lump  having  become  cracked  and  crum- 
bling, I  perceived  a  flat  red  spider,  about  five  or 
six-eighths  of  an  inch  long,  peeping  out  from  one 
of  the  cracks. 

This  spider  I  recognised  to  be  the  Dysdera 
erythrina  of  Latreille.  Many  specimens  of  this 
spider  have  been  found  by  British  naturalists 
with  egg-bags  and  silken  tubes  under  stones, 
but  they  do  not  appear  to  have  found  any  in  a 
clay  tube,  and  hence,  have  not  seen  how  cor- 
rectly it  was  placed  among  the  Mygalidse  by 
Latreille.  It  so  happens,  that  my  acquaint- 
ance with  this  group  of  spiders  was  made  in 
Paris.  All  this  family  of  spiders  have  their 
fangs  articulated  horizontally.  There  are  na- 
turalists who  have  separated  the  Dysdera  ery- 
thrina from  the  Mygalidee,  because  although  it 
has  every  other  characteristic  of  the  order,  it  has 
only  six  eyes !  These  six  eyes,  which  can  be 
discerned  by  the  aid  of  a  first-rate  lens,  are 
arranged  in  horseshoe  fashion,  with  the  opening 
in  front ;  but  they  are  not  placed  where  Latreille 
incorrectly  says,  upon  a  tubercle,  but  they  are 
placed  in  front  of  the  head-chest,  above  the  jaws 
and  fangs. 

A  characteristic  of  these  spiders  is,  that  they 
can  climb  upon  the  smooth  sides  of  a  bottle,  or 
any  other  dry  and  highly  polished  perpendicular 
surface.  A  favourite  sleeping  posture  with  them 
is  feet  upwards  and  back  downwards.  The 
question  is  puzzling  to  some  folks,  why  the  sticky 
globules  on  the  nets  of  certain  spiders  hold  the 
flies  without  impeding  the  spiders  ?  The  answer 
is,  that  the  spiders  in  question  have  feet  with 
hooks,  and  the  flies  feet  with  brushes.  But 
there  are  kinds  of  spiders,  the  Mygalidse,  for 
instance,  furnished  with  tiny  brushes,  or  hair-like 
papilla?  rather,  and  they  would  probably  be  held 
fast  as  the  flies  are  upon  the  viscous  globules  of 
the  nets  of  the  garden  spiders  or  epeirse.  An 
average  net  of  an  epeira,  says  Mr.  Blackwell, 
contains  eighty-seven  thousand  three  hundred 
and  sixty  of  these  globules,  a  large  net  one 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  globules,  and  yet 
Epeira  apoclisa,  if  it  meet  with  no  interruption, 
will  complete  its  snare  in  forty  minutes.  In  a 
snare  of  this  kind,  a  spider  shod  with  hair-like 
papillae  would  have  little  better  chance  than  a 
brush-footed  fly. 

Dysdera  erythrina  is  a  Greek  phrase,  signify- 
ing, in  English,  the  red  strupgler,  or  striver  with 
difficulties.  And  the  spider  thus  named  is  evi- 
dently built  for  crawling  and  struggling  through 
the  small  cracks  and  crevices  of  loose  and  dry 
clay-banks.  What  the  prey  of  this  spider  is,  I 
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know  not.  Ants  abound  in  the  loose  earth  in 
which  it  crawls,  and  I  have  found  in  it  the  re- 
wains  of  little  univalve  shells  and  of  chitons. 
Those  red  stragglers  which  I  have  kept,  have 
enjoyed  a  few  drops  of  water,  and  have  washed 
and  refreshed  themselves  in  it,  but  I  have  never 
yet  seen  one  of  them  attack  a  victim  and  feed 
upon  it.  I  once,  indeed,  saw  a  female  kill  a 
male  by  plunging  her  fangs  into  his  abdomen 
when  he  was  merely  asking  her  to  be  friends  with 
him.  He  hid  himself  immediately  in  the  clay 
and  died,  and  she  forthwith,  as  if  to  hide  her 
shame,  enveloped  herself  in  a  silken  bag,  which 
only  was  not  her  winding-sheet,  because  she  came 
out  of  it  to  die. 

Attached  by  threads  to  the  distal  end  of  the 
silken  tube  of  the  red  straggler,  I  found  little 
silken  bags,  which  I  mistook  at  first  for  egg- 
bags,  with  their  mouths  stopped  up  by  the  cara- 
pace or  corslet  of  a  spider  of  the  same  species. 
I  had  often  seen  the  bodies  of  beetles  in  the 
uests  or  cocoons  of  their  young,  and  I  jumped  to 
the  conclusion  that  these  were  the  remains  of  de- 
funct spiders  in  the  egg-bags  in  which  their  eggs 
were  waiting  to  be  hatched.  But  the  egg-bag 
proved  to  be  a  skin-bag.  As  far  as  the  knowledge 
and  reading  of  myself,  friends,  and  correspondents 
go,  these  skin-bags  have  hitherto  escaped  the 
notice  of  the  students  of  spiders.  Exploring 
the  clay-bank  subsequently,  in  which  I  found 
Dysdera  erythriua,  I  found  at  least  a  dozen  of 
these  bags,  and  on  opening  them  discovered 
nothing  in  them,  except  cast-off  skins.  A  dark 
and  nearly  black  spider,  found  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  tubes  of  the  red  straggler,  crawling 
in  the  cracks  and  crevices  of  clay-banks  (probably 
the  spider  which  Walckenaer  calls  Clubiona,  and 
Blackwell  Ciniflo  atrox),  appears  also  to  have 
this  instinct.  Moreover,  certain  labyrinth  spiders 
(Angelena  labyriuthica)  which  I  have  kept  for 
several  months  in  a  box,  have,  I  observe,  wound 
sheets  of  silk  around  the  corpses  of  little  heaps 
of  their  victims.  But  the  most  curious  observa- 
tion respecting  these  skin-bags  remains  to  be  told. 
Most  of  these  bags  contain  only  a  single  skin ; 
but  I  have  found  a  species  of  spider,  the  young 
of  which  are  social,  and  several  of  these,  at 
any  rate  whilst  young,  deposit  their  skins  to- 
gether in  one  white  oval  bag.  The  explanation, 
as  nearly  as  I  can  guess  it,  of  this  singular  habit 
of  spinning  silken  bags  around  their  cast-off 
skins,  is  to  retard  the  decay,  and  diminish  the 
nuisance  of  dead  animal  matter.  Bees  have,  I 
am  told,  a  similar  instinct,  surrounding  with 
wax  anything  offensive  which  is  put  into  their 
hives. 

The  labyrinth  spiders  are  usually  found  solitary 
or  in  pairs,  with  a  wide  sheet  of  silk  spread  out 
on  grass,  ending  in  a  funnel  descending  into  some 
hole,  on  the  side  of  a  bank.  I  have,  indeed,  seen 
one  in  the  fork  of  the  branches  of  a  hawthorn- 
bush.  Last  July  I  put  three  of  these  spiders 
into  a  box,  about  a  foot  long,  and  some  six  or 
seven  inches  deep,  but  of  such  thin  material  that, 
by  means  of  a  glass  window  in  the  top,  I  could, 


when  holding  the  box  up  to  the  light,  see  every- 
thing which  went  on  inside.  I  caught  insects 
for  them,  and  put  them  through  a  little  hole, 
which  I  stopped  with  a  cork,  in  the  top.  It  was 
very  singular  to  watch  their  different  modes  of 
killing  their  prey.  Bluebottles  and  gadflies  they 
despatched  by  springing  upon  them,  and  plung- 
ing their  fangs  into  the  backs  of  their  chests. 
Large  moths,  whose  wings  vibrate  with  great 
force  and  quickness  when  they  are  attacked,  they 
seized  as  they  did  the  bluebottles  and  gadflies, 
only  whilst  holding  on  by  their  fangs  and  fore- 
legs, they  most  carefully  held  their  other  six  legs 
up  and  aloof,  beyond  the  chance  of  a  shock  from 
the  rapidly  moving  wings.  Grasshoppers,  taking 
strong  leaps  from  one  end  to  the  other,  or  from 
the  bottom  to  the  top  of  the  box,  gave  them  more 
trouble ;  but  they  know  how  to  bide  their  time. 
When  a  grasshopper  had  exhausted  himself,  and 
was  resting  for  a  moment,  a  spider  would  ap- 
proach him  cautiously,  and  seize  hold  of  one  of 
his  legs.  Then  for  an  instant  there  was  a  fearful 
struggle ;  but  the  leg  of  the  grasshopper  being 
held  by  two  fangs  and  eight  legs,  was  soon  torn 
out  of  its  socket  at  the  hip.  Beetles  require  more 
skill  even  than  grasshoppers.  A  strong  large 
beetle  found  no  difficulty  with  his  mandibles  in 
tearing  through  the  web,  and  coursing  round  the 
bottom  of  the  box.  At  last,  as  the  spider  seemed 
to  expect,  the  beetle  ran  up  and  down  on  what 
might  be  called  his  beat.  On  perceiving  this  the 
spider  would  descend  quietly  to  the  bottom  of 
the  box,  and  gently  lay  down  threads  on  the  path 
of  the  beetle.  By-and-by  one  of  the  legs  on  one 
side  of  the  beetle  becoming  entangled  in  the 
web,  whilst  he  is  struggling  to  free  himself,  the 
spider  would  approach  him  swiftly  on  the  other 
side,  and  tilt  him  over  on  his  back,  and  then 
holding  off  his  legs,  plunge  its  fangs  into  his 
abdomen  two  or  three  times. 

These  spiders  not  merely  make  solitary  tubes, 
they  can  make  labyrinths  co-operatively.  The 
three  spiders  of  this  species  which  I  confined  in 
the  box  I  have  described,  lived  separately  and 
apart,  each  of  the  females  spinning  for  herself  a 
silken  bower  at  opposite  ends  of  the  box,  and 
the  male  making  his  abode  on  a  web  under  the 
window  and  half  way  up  the  side  of  the  box. 
They  all  knew  in  time  very  well  the  hole  in  the 
top  through  which  their  food  came,  and  each  of 
them  wished  to  be  equally  near  the  hole  without 
being  exposed  to  each  other;  and  this  they 
managed  by  constructing  a  most  singular  laby- 
rinth near  the  hole.  It  consisted  of  a  fabric  of 
silk  reaching  from  near  the  top  to  near  the 
bottom,  and  consisting  of  many  partitions  with 
passages  out  and  in  all  round,  a  silken  puzzle 
or  labyrinth  of  successive  tiers  of  exits  and 
entrances  constructed  equally  for  surprises  and 
escapes.  Now,  this  strange  structure  was  built 
co-operatively,  for  each  of  the  spiders  wove  the 
part  most  convenient  for  itself,  and  the  whole 
was  adapted  to  an  end  which  was  likely  to  be 
for  their  common  and  mutual,  as  well  as  for  their 
separate  and  individual,  advantage. 
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But  spiders  not  merely  have  sociability  and 
co-operation,  they  can  display  these  qualities  in 
a  way  evincing  what  may  be  called  shiftiness  or 
resource.  Of  course,  after  finding  the  mygale's 
nest  in  the  lump  of  clay,  I  returned  several  times 
to  explore  the  steep  sea-bank  more  carefully. 
On  one  of  these  occasions  I  found  an  egg-bag  of 
a  spider,  which  I  guessed  to  be  the  Clubiona 
atrox  of  Walckenaer,  and  I  put  this  bag  into  a 
chip-box.  Opening  the  chip-box  one  morning, 
I  was  astonished  to  see  it  full  of  very  small 
spiders,  a  considerable  number  of  whom  got  out 
of  the  box  and  down  the  sides  of  it  before  I  re- 
covered from  my  astonishment.  Not  thinking 
of  any  better  way,  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  of 
preventing  them  from  making  their  escape,  I 
emptied  the  chip-box  upon  the  lump  of  clay  in 
the  flower-pot  which  contained  the  nest  of 
Dysdera  erythrina ;  and  then  I  put  the  flower- 
pot upon  an  upturned  small  plate,  which  I  placed 
in  the  bottom  of  a  large  plate,  filling  the  space 
between  the  top  of  the  small  and  the  edge  of  the 
large  plate  with  water.  Believing  them  to  be  of 
a  species  incapable  of  crossing  water,  I  thought 
my  prisoners  were  held  fast  in  a  clay  prison 
surrounded  by  a  ditch  or  moat;  but  I  was  de- 
ceived. One  morning,  I  found  that  several  of 
them  had  escaped,  by  making  threads  straight 
down  from  the  edge  of  the  flower-pot  to  the  edge 
of  the  plate.  How  they  accomplished  this  great 
feat  I  cannot  imagine.  I  found  several  of  them 
drowned  or  drowning  in  the  water.  One  I 
actually  saw  walking  very  warily  and  charily 
upon  the  surface  of  it.  It  seemed  perfectly  aware 
that  if  it  sunk  through  the  first  thin  film  upon 
the  surface  it  would  sink  and  be  drowned. 
Lighting  my  candle  before  retiring  to  rest  one 
night,  I  witnessed  a  marvellous  scene  upon  the 
top  of  the  flower-pot.  When  I  first  placed  the 
very  tiny  spiders  upon  the  lump  of  clay,  they 
very  quickly  disappeared,  most  of  them  taking 
possession  of  the  mygale's  nest.  Daring  the  day, 
a  few  watchers,  or  patrols,  alone  were  to  be  seen; 
but  when  the  candle  was  suddenly  lit  at  night, 
from  thirty  to  forty  of  the  spiders  were  seen 
busily  engaged  in  weaving  a  tent,  dome,  awn- 
ing, or  canopy,  from  the  rim  of  the  flower- 
pot and  over  the  lump  of  clay.  The  pinnacle  of 
the  dome  was  the  broken  wing  of  a  daddy-long- 
legs which  I  had  put  upon  the  top  of  the  clay, 
fancying  the  spiders  would  eat  it.  The  weavers 
were  divided  into  parties  of  warpers  and  woofers, 
and  were  under  the  superintendence  of  overseers. 
On  receiving  a  hint  or  touch  from  the  uplifted 
fore-leg  of  an  overseer,  a  woofer  ran  swiftly  down 
from  the  pinnacle,  laying  threads  from  his  spin- 
nerets, and  fastening  them  to  the  rim  of  the 
flower-pot,  and  then  running  quickly  up  again. 
The  woofer  thus  laid  down  eight  threads  every 
time  he  descended  and  mounted  up  again.  The 
moment  the  woofer  reached  the  top  a  warper  was 
started  off  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  pinnacle 
with  his  cross  threads,  which  he  laid  down  by 
travelling  over  the  circuit  of  a  comparatively 
long  crescent  or  segment  of  a  circle,  which  also 


descended  down  as  far  as  the  outer  edge  of  the 
flower-pot. 

Thirty  or  forty  tiny  spiders  with  white  bodies 
and  fawn-hued  legs,  busy  weaving  on  factory  or 
co-operative  principles  a  dome  of  the  finest  silk, 
made  up  a  scene  never  to  be  forgotten.  It  re- 
vealed what  is  called  "instinct"  in  a  new  and 
startling  form,  for  the  faculty  of  co-operation 
under  overseers,  woofers,  and  warpers,  is,  as  far 
as  I  can  learn,  a  new  fact  in  spider  life.  The 
projecting  ends  of  grass  roots  and  the  like  were 
skilfully  used  to  keep  the  canopy  about  an  inch 
all  round  away  from  the  clay.  This  fabric  was 
seen,  besides  other  persons,  by  two  members  of 
the  Brighton  and  Sussex  Natural  History  Society. 
It  was  so  fine,  that  the  unassisted  eye  looking 
straight  upon  it  could  not  see  it,  but  when  viewed 
at  favourable  angles  both  warp  and  woof  were 
clearly  discernible,  and  on  very  close  inspection 
I  discovered  a  few  little  holes.  One  of  the 
Brighton  naturalists  who  saw  it  says  it  resem- 
bled in  its  shape  "  a  skull-cap ;"  and  the  other 
naturalist,  although  fresh  from  the  marvels  of 
the  International  Exhibition,  declared  it  to  be 
"  the  most  singular  structure  he  ever  saw."  One 
clay  I  put  a  fly  upon  the  outside  of  the  web  to 
ascertain  what  the  functions  of  the  spiders  which 
I  have  called  watchers  and  patrols  really  were ; 
for  there  were  three  or  four  inside  under  the  pin- 
nacle, and  as  many  outside  wandering  about  all 
day.  The  instant  I  put  the  fly  upon  the  tent  one 
of  the  patrols  swiftly  ran  close  up  to  it,  and  then, 
seeing  the  fly  was,  relatively  to  itself,  a  huge 
animal,  ran  away  again. 

All  the  animal  silk  hitherto  known  has  been 
produced  by  individual  spiders,  or  spinning  ani- 
mals. Social  spinning  is  a  phenomenon  which 
has  been  conjectured,  but  which,  as  far  as  I  know, 
never  before  has  been  observed,  in  the  brute 
world.  Strangely  enough  the  animals  which  spin 
the  silk  which  has  become  an  article  of  clothing 
to  millions  of  species  are  not  called  spiders, 
except  by  an  adjective  in  the  Latin  names  of  the 
savans.  Silk  is  spun  by  mollnsks,  by  moths,  by 
spiders,  but,  according  to  all  prior  observation, 
always  by  individuals  and  never  by  communities. 
Silk  is  an  animal  secretion  which,  on  drying  in 
the  air,  is  soft,  elastic,  and  flexible.  Any  one 
who  is  spending  a  week  at  the  sea-side  may,  by 
putting  half  a  dozen  mussels  into  an  earthenware 
pan,  and  replenishing  it  daily  with  sea-water, 
witness  how  the  mussel  weaves  its  byssus ;  the 
silk  issues  from  the  base  of  what  is  called  the 
foot,  and  the  foot  becomes  a  hand  to  mould  and 
attach  the  secretion.  There  is  a  species  of  peri- 
winkle called  Litopia  bombix,  or  single-apertured 
spinner,  which  makes  a  thread  by  which  it  hangs  to 
floating  seaweed.  Certain  Australian  caterpillars 
are  described  as  having  woven  an  unbroken  sheet 
of  silk,  measuring  more  than  two  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  square ;  but  no  account  has  been  pub- 
lished of  their  mode  of  weaving.  I  gave  a  very 
short  and  inadequate  account  in  No.  142  of  this 
journal,  of  certain  cobwebs  woven  by  a  species 
of  spider  (Neriene  errans,  which  is  usually  found 
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in  the  fields)  in  a  coal-mine  in  the  county  of 
Durham.  Although  a  gentleman  eminent  for 
his  knowledge  of  spiders  pronounced  the  fabric 
sent  to  him  to  be  genuine  cobweb,  there  prevailed 
a  general  opinion  that  the  fabric  is  the  mycelium 
of  a  fungus.  The  webs  were  for  a  long  time, 
indeed,  mistaken  for  the  filaments  of  fungi,  and 
this  is  a  fact  to  be  borne  in  mind  when  we  are 
trying  to  ascertain  their  true  nature.  Mr.  Mo- 
rison,  of  Pelton  Colliery,  Chester-le-Street,  the 
gentleman  who  brought  these  spiders  and  their 
webs  into  notice,  has  been  obliging  enough  to 
send  me  his  latest  observations  upon  them.  The 
length  of  the  spiders  is  one-ninth  of  an  inch ; 
and  some  of  their  webs  have  been  more  than  five 
feet  in  height,  and  more  than  thirty  feet  long. 
All  the  webs  found  have  been  begrimed  with 
coal-dust,  black  and  opaque.  They  are  found  in 
old  workings,  "  waste,"  or  abandoned  galleries. 
In  February,  1860,  Mr.  Morison  descended  into 
the  pit,  and,  accompanied  by  two  "  wastemen," 
soon  found  that  the  webs,  however  interesting 
to  the  naturalist,  are  very  disagreeable  impedi- 
ments to  any  one  passing  through  them.  The 
wastemen  assured  him  they  were  not  fungi,  but 
cobwebs,  and  the  light  of  lamps  being  turned 
suddenly  on  them,  Mr.  Morison  detected  scores 
of  small  spiders,  some  of  which  were  busy  spin- 
ning, whilst  most  of  them  were  dropping  down 
to  the  ground,  or  scampering  off  in  all  directions. 
They  are  eminently  gregarious,  assembling  in 
large  numbers  either  to  weave  new  webs,  or  to 
repair  the  rents  of  old  ones.  Total  darkness, 
continued  through  successive  generations,  had 
not  lessened  the  sensibility  of  their  retina  to 
light,  for  on  the  approach  of  lamps  they  always 
scampered  off.  The  temperature  in  the  "  waste" 
stands  considerably  higher  than  on  the  surface ; 
they  are,  therefore,  in  warmer,  snugger,  and  less 
troubled  quarters  in  the  mine  than  upon  the 
fields.  They  are  supposed  to  have  been  brought 
down  originally  in  the  fodder  of  the  seventy-five 
horses  and  ponies  in  the  mine,  and  their  chief 
food  appears  to  be  the  flies  brought  down  daily 
in  the  fresh  fodder.  Strangely  enough,  although 
the  scales  of  moths  have  been  found  in  the  webs, 
no  moths  have  ever  been  caught  in  the  mine. 
Mr.  Morison  is  not  of  opinion,  or  rather  he  hesi- 
tates to  affirm,  that  these  webs  are  produced  by 
design  and  co-operation,  supposing,  rather,  that 
they  are  produced  by  great  multitudes  of  spiders 
indulging  their  instinct,  through  successive  gene- 
rations, whilst  confined  in  darkness  to  the  same 
limited  spot.  But  what  the  exact  processes  are 
in  this  case,  remains  to  be  ascertained.  The 
Pelton  Colliery  spiders  attacked  each  other  when- 
ever they  met;  but  the  Brighton  spiders  were 
always  friendly  and  peaceable. 

Such  are  the  facts  and  observations  which  relate 
to  the  sociability  of  spiders.  Sociability  is  a  trait 
denoting  a  high  position  in  the  scale  of  being. 
That  the  spiders  I  saw  weaving  the  marvellous 
dome  over  the  lump  of  ciay  were  co-operating 
under  command,  I  can  no  more  doubt  than  that 
a  crew  of  sailors  co-operate  to  reef  a  sail.  Com- 


parative psychology  is  as  much  a  science  as  com- 
parative anatomy  or  physiology,   and  the  co- 
operation of  the  factory  spiders  is  a  contribution 
to  comparative  psychology.     The  fact  as  yet 
rests  upon  the  observations  made  in  Brighton 
and  in  the  Pelton  Colliery ;  but  these  latter  are 
doubtful;    for,  in  a  letter  to  me,  Mr.  D.  P. 
Morison,  says :  "  I  have  also  since  entertained 
the  idea  that  the  so-called  webs  may  merely  be 
an  aggregation  of  fibres  produced  by  the  spider 
running  backwards    and  forwards    during  the 
whole  of  its  existence,  over  a  circuit  necessarily 
contracted,  and  which  has  no  disturbing  influ- 
ences whatever,  such  as  wind,  sun,  or  rain  to  de- 
stroy or  disconnect  it.    This  seems  to  be  proved 
by  the  fact  of  the  spiders,  whenever  they  meet, 
invariably  endeavouring  to  prey  upon  each  other, 
and  the  size  and  irregularity  of  the  webs  preclude 
the  theory  of  a  social  web,  built  by  the  united 
efforts  of  thousands,  for  the  purpose  of  entrapping 
their  mutual  prey."     But  the  testimony  in  re- 
ference to  the  social  spinning  at  Brighton  is  not 
a  doubtful  opinion.     It  rests  upon  testimony 
sufficient  to  establish  any  fact  in  a  court  of  law. 
In  reference  to  it,  the  following  letters  have  been 
addressed  to  the  secretary  of  the  Brighton  and 
Sussex  Natural  History  Society.     "  It  has  been 
suggested  tome,"  says  Mr.  J.  J.  Sewell,  "  that  it 
would  be  desirable  to  state  in  writing  the  parole 
testimony  I  bore  to  the  statements  made  by  Mr. 
Robertson  to  the  Natural  History  Society  at 
their  last  monthly  meeting,  respecting  the  mar- 
vellous tent  or  awning  made  by  spiders  at  his 
residence.    In  conformity  with  this  I  will  briefly 
state  what  I  there  saw.     In  a  flower-pot  was 
a  lump   of  clay,  surmounting  it — that  is  the 
rim  of  it — some  four  or  five  inches ;  from  the 
clay  projected  grass  roots  and  bits  of  furze; 
these  formed  points  of  attachment  for  the  web, 
which  rose  up   from  the  rim   of  the  flower- 
pot all  round,  forming  a  complete  tent  or  awning. 
This  fabric  was  as  perfect  a  cupola  as  the  skull- 
cap of  the  human  head,  and  very  symmetrical ; 
the  texture  was  so  fine  that  it  was  only  at  certain 
angles  that  the  eye  could  perceive  it,  but   by 
turning  the  flower-pot  in  different  directions,  I 
quite  satisfied  myself  that  the  structure  was 
entire  and.  unbroken ;  that  there  were  clearly  dis- 
cernible lines  or  threads  which  passed  from  the 
base  to  the  top,  with  others  crossing  them  at 
variable  distances;    the  spaces  between  these 
lines  were  filled  up  with  an  exceedingly  thin 
gossamer-like  web,  thus  forming  the  completion 
of  the  dome.    I  have  placed  some  of  these  cross 
threads  under  the  microscope,  and  they  present 
a  similar  appearance  to  those  of  the  common 
liouse-spider,  both  differing  as  to  the  distinctive 
character  of  the  silk  fibre  from  that  of  the  silk- 
worm, although  it  is  usual  for  naturalists  to 
speak  of  the  spider's  web  as  composed  of  silk." 
Mr.  Edward  Wood  "  confirms  all  that  is  stated 
in  Mr.  Sewell's  letter,  and  more  than  that  having 
seen  the  tent  in  question  some  days,  earlier 
than  Mr.  Sewell,  begs  to  state  that  he  saw 
the  spiders  running  to  and  fro  both  inside  and 
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outside  the  tent-web  which  they  had  made,  and 
he  may  say  a  more  singular  structure  he  never 
saw." 


PAST  AND  FUTURE. 
ETERNAL,  is  the  Power  serene 

That  brings  the  Spring  to  all, 
But  brief  the  space  that  lies  between 

The  ripeness  and  the  fall. 
The  earth,  in  shadow  and  in  glow, 

Around  the  sun  is  roll'd, 
And  lightly  come  and  lightly  go 

The  years  that  make  us  old. 

Oh,  Autumn  night,  reposing  now, 

Like  bird  with  folded  wing! 
As  old  men  think  of  youth,  so  thou 

Recall's!  the  vanished  Spring. 
The  lov'd  one  dies,  the  love  remains; 

As,  when  the  East  is  grey, 
The  lull'd  and  dreaming  West  retains 

Its  memory  of  the  day. 

Across  the  air  the  hasty  brooks 

Seem  babbling  of  the  Past, 
Saying,  "  How  tender-sweet  the  looks 

That  are  not  made  to  last!" 
The  mild  breath  of  the  waning  year 

Comes  up  from  holt  and  lea, 
And  over  distant  downs  I  hear 

The  sighing  of  the  sea. 

I  stand  beneath  the  infant  night, 

Besprent  with  dewy  drops, 
And  see  the  crescent  moon  hang  white 

Above  the  dark  hill-tops. 
And,  as  the  stars  bloom  thick  and  fast 

Out  of  the  tremulous  sky, 
Yet,  by  the  waxing  moon  surpass'd, 

Faintly  beneath  her  lie, — 

Perfect,  but  faint,  while  she,  secure 

In  growth  and  power  to  come, 
Holds  in  a  silver  trance  the  pure 

Dark  of  the  skyey  dome, — 
I  find  a  symbol  of  our  life 

Express'd  in  moon  and  stars, 
And  reach  at  inner  meanings,  rife 

Be}  ond  the  world's  dim  bars. 

The  Pasts  are  many  and  complete, 

With  separate  deeds,  desires, 
Orbing  with  motion  slow  or  fleet 

Their  small  but  perfect  fires. 
The  Future,  moving  up  the  night, 

Its  dusky  bulk  unshown 
Behind  its  glimmering  verge  of  light, 

Is  crescent  and  alone. 


SMALL-BEER  CHRONICLES. 

I  HAVE  been  made  aware,  by  a  slight  hissing 
sound  which  emanates  from  rny  conversation 
vat,  that  there  is  more  chronicling  to  do  in 
connexion  with  that  subject  :  albeit  I  had 
thought  that  in  a  previous  report  I  had  said  all 
that  was  to  be  said  about  our  small-talk  as  it 
used  to  be,  and  our  small-talk  as  it  is. 

I  wonder,  with  all  my  power  of  wonder,  what 
ancient — quite  ancient  —  small-talk  was  like. 
How  can  one  get  an  idea  of  it  ?  Was  there  any 
small-talk  in  the  days  of  Julius  Caesar  ?  Was 
all  their  dialogue  in  the  "Friends,  Romans, 
countrymen"  style  ?  Impossible.  Any  anti- 


quarians who  may  find  themselves  in  future  ages 
speculating  about  its,  might  as  well  take  their 
ideas  of  our  modes  of  conversing  from  the  Par- 
liamentary Reports,  as  we  our  notions  of  classic 
chat  from  the  speeches  in  the  Roman  forum. 
The  Bard  of  Avon — of  whom  it  has  been  some- 
times remarked  by  partial  critics,  that  he  was 
acquainted  with  mankind — was  evidently  of  opi- 
nion that  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  Rome  and 
Antium  talked  to  each  other  much  as  those  of 
his  own  time  were  in  the  habit  of  talking.  When, 
the  conspirators  meet  in  Brutus's  orchard,  they 
at  once  begin  a  common-place  conversation  about 
the  night,  the  time  when  the  day  may  be  ex- 
pected to  dawn,  and  the  exact  position  of  the  sun 
when  it  rises.  Valeria's  conversation,  taken  as  a 
specimen  of  that  of  a  fine  lady  of  the  time,  is 
light  and  frivolous  in  the  extreme,  and  plenti- 
fully interspersed  with  the  interjection  "  La !" 
an  expression,  by-the-by,  which  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  imagine  was  much  in  use  in  the  days 
of  Brutus. 

I  fancy  that  we  would  most  of  us  give  up  a 
good  many  pages  of  Livy,  or  Cornelius  Nepos, 
if  we  could  have  in  exchange  some  authentic 
and  detailed  account  of  the  small-talk  and  the 
small-life  of  the  ancient  time.  The  Small-Beer 
of  those  days,  though  certainly  chronicled  to  a 
certain  extent  by  some  classic  authors,  is  not 
recorded  completely  and  exactly  enough.  It  is 
well  to  refer  me  to  the  Satires  of  Horace,  and 
other  light  literature  of  the  period :  I  still  say  it 
is  not  enough,  and  that  I  would  sacrifice  half  a 
dozen  Odes  of  Horace  and  a  play  or  two  of 
Aristophanes,  for  a  Small-Beer  Chronicle  of  the 
time  of  Augustus — just  as  I  would  exchange 
many  an  antique  statue  and  gem,  for  a  photo- 
graph of  Socrates,  or  a  carte  de  visite  of  Cleo- 
patra. 

What  did  a  Roman  "  swell"  say  when  he  ar- 
rived at  the  house  where  he  had  been  asked  to 
dinner  ?  What  was  the  nature  of  his  conversation 
between  the  moment  of  his  so  arriving,  and  the 
time  when  he  performed  the  uncomfortable  feat 
of  dining  in  a  recumbent  position,  and  propped 
up  on  each  of  his  elbows  alternately.  Once  en- 
gaged in  this  laborious  achievement,  of  course 
what  with  the  difficulty  of  swallowing  in  such  a 
position,  what  with  the  pins  atid  needles  in  his 
elbows,  and  the  other  miseries  incident  to 
the  position,  he  must  have  had  enough  to 
think  of  without  troubling  himself  to  make 
conversation.  But  the  meal  over,  and  Publius 
Claudius  on  his  legs  again,  what  did  he  say  ? 
Did  he  ask  Publia  Claudia  whether  she  had  been 
walking  on  the  Quiriual  in  the  morning,  and 
whether  there  were  many  people  there?  Did 
he  say  that  he  had  just  heard  that  the  Corne- 
liuses were  going  to  let  their  villa  on  the  Tiber, 
on  account  of  the  damp,  and  that  the  Metellus 
Cimbers  were  going  to  take  it  for  the  season  ? 
And  Publia  Claudia  what  did  she  say  ?  Did  she 
remark  that  the  Corneliuses  would  be  a  great 
loss  to  their  society,  and  that  she  heard  the  Cim- 
bers  were  horrid  people,  horrid  style,  especi- 
ally the  girls,  and  that  detestable  Sophronia 
Cimber  going  to  be  married  to  young  Castor 
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Oleum,  who  was  so  very  nice — what  a  dreadful 
pity !  I  suppose  this  was  the  sort  of  thing 
that  really  went  OH.  I  suppose  human  nature 
has  always  been  the  same,  and  that  when 
Publius  Claudius  heard  young  Castor  Oleum 
called  nice,  his  very  gorge  rose  at  the  idea,  and 
that  he  pronounced  C.  0.  to  be  much  too 
smooth  and  slippery  for  his  taste,  and  disparaged 
him— just  as  we  do  in  the  present  day,  when  we 
get  tired  of  hearing  Aristides  called  the  just. 

While  P.  C.  and  his  fair  companion  are  talking 
thus,  the  Metellus  Cimbers  themselves  sweep 
into  the — I  was  going  to  say  room — into  the 
marble  hall — and  Publia  makes  a  little  grimace, 
and  asks  the  youth  with  whom  she  has  been 
gossiping,  if  he  thinks  her  remarks  were  over- 
heard ?  "  How  cautious  one  ought  to  be,"  she 
says ;  "  here  are  the  very  people. — Dear  Mrs. 
Cimber,  how  glad  I  am  to  hear  we  are  to  have 
you  for  neighbours ;  you  know  our  villa  is  next 
but  one  to  the  Corneliuses,  which  I  hear  you 
have  taken."  "  How  very  pleasant,"  says  the 
lady  addressed,  gathering  he'r  robes  about  her 
with  a  graceful  air.  "  How  often  have  the 
Corneliuses  spoken  of  the  many  graces  of  the 
fair  Publia  Claudia.  How  much  we  shall 
see  of  you!"  "  And  then,"  says  Publia,  "we 
are  to  have  a  wedding,  I  understand — your  dear 
little  Sophronia.  Really,  Mr.  Castor  Oleum  is 
a  most  fortunate  person."  "  Ah,  well !"  the 
other  remarks,  "  we  are  all  very  well  pleased. 
There  is  not  much  money,  to  be  sure,  but  there's 
a  nice  little  property  just  beyond  the  marshes. 
We  spent  a  good  deal  of  time  there  during  the 
Ides  of  March,  when  there  is  the  least  danger 
of  ague.  Of  course  his  property  is  chiefly  cog- 
ftoscas,  in  buffaloes — such  herds  of  the  monsters ! 
Poor  little  Sophronia  used  to  be  frightened  out 
of  her  wits."  "  Ah  !  very  good  property  too," 
puts  in  Publius  Claudius,  who  has  been  stand- 
ing by.  "  I  wish  I  had  a  few  hundreds  instead 
of  a  lot  of  shares  in  that  confounded  Aqueduct 
Company."  But  here  old  Cimber  draws  our 
friend  aside,  and  begins  to  question  him.  "  By- 
the-by,  now,  tell  me  about  that  Aqueduct 
Company.  How  is  it  getting  on?"  "How 
is  it  getting  on '(  Do  you  want  some  shares  ? 
You  shall  have  them  for  half  their  value,"  says 
poor  deluded  Publius ;  "  the  thing  may  turn  up 
trumps,  you  know,  only  I've  been  kept  waiting 
so  long  that  I'm  thoroughly  sick  of  the  whole 
concern." 

Was  it  like  this  ?  And  while  old  Cimber  and 
young  Publius  were  talking  about  shares,  did 
Publia  Claudia  and  Sophronia  Cimber  eye  each 
other's  dress  and  begin  to  talk  of  the  robes  of 
the  period,  and  how  they  were  to  be  worn  next 
season  ?  Did  one  praise  the  lovely  fillet  in  the 
other's  hair,  and  receive,  in  turn,  congratulations 
on  the  girdle  with  which  she  was  encircled  ? 
And  Mrs.  Cimber  and  Publia  Claudia's  mother, 
what  were  they  about  ?  Were  they  discoursing 
about  servants,  and  the  difficulty  of  getting 
them  to  send  up  warm  plates  to  eat  the  venison 
upon  ?  No  doubt  the  talk  was  of  this  kind ; 
and  next  morning  one  of  the  two  young  ladies 
ran  round  to  the  house  of  the  other,  and  they 


both  had  a  good  long  chat  about  the  party, 
as  they  sat  and  warmed,  themselves  at  a  brazen 
chafing-dish  on  three  legs,  perfectly  classical,  and 
perfectly  uncomfortable. 

And  then  as  to  what  are  called  the  dark  ages, 
the  time  between  the  period  called  ancient,  and 
the  middle  ages.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that 
if  ever  there  were  a  time  when  there  was  no 
small-talk  at  all,  it  was  during  the  dark  ages. 
One  cannot  imagine  a  Goth  making  himself 
agreeable  in  general  society.  I  suspect  that  in 
utter  default  of  this  valuable  commodity  of 
Small-Beer  conversation,  these  benighted  people 
used  to  have  professional  bards  to  amuse  them 
and  do  the  talking.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  this  was  so,  these  wretched  boors  being 
entirely  incapable  of  using  any  of  the  milder 
forms  of  speech,  and  only  able  to  ask  for  meat 
and  drink,  and  to  defy  each  other  to  mortal 
combat.  The  fight  over  or  the  hunt  over,  or 
the  victorious  descent  upon  a  neighbour's  pro- 
perty over,  the  young  Goth  flings  himself  down 
upon  a  bear's  skin,  eats  a  haunch  or  two  of 
venison,  swigs  off  a  gallon  of  wine,  and  then — 
when  he  ought  to  be  in  the  humour  for  a  little 
light  conversation — roars  out  in  a  loud  voice  for 
the  bard.  The  bard  appears  with  a  bald  head 
and  a  three-stringed  harp,  and  the  "  entertain- 
ment," begins. 

With  regard  to  the  middle  ages  it  was  dif- 
ferent, and  one  sees  one's  way  more  clearly.  We 
have  got  to  the  "Grammercy"  and  "  Marry-come- 
up"  period,  and  know  where  we  are.  Not  that 
even  now  we  are  in  a  flourishing  age  for  small- 
talk.  Small-Beer  conversation — great  and  glo- 
rious institution — requires  a  high  state  of  civi- 
lisation for  its  development,  and  with  the  pro- 
gress of  civilisation  it  progresses  too.  We  can- 
not, then,  expect  to  find  it  in  the  condition  in 
which  we  could  wish  to  see  it,  even  in  the  middle 
ages ;  all  we  can  say  of  it  is,  that  there  was 
more  of  it  than  in  the  dark  period  just  preceding. 
And  here  it  would  seem  natural  that  we  should 
refer  for  information  to  the  pages  of  those  among 
our  writers  of  romance  who  have  sought  to 
illustrate  these  periods  in  their  works,  and  who 
have,  doubtless,  been  at  considerable  pains  to 
searcli  out  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  time. 
I  have,  however,  no  intention  of  trusting  in  so 
important  a  matter  to  these  speculative  gentry. 
I  cannot  fall  in  with  their  notions  of  the  Small- 
Beer  talk  of  the  mediaeval  period.  I  cannot 
believe  that  there  was  in  the  conversation  of  the 
time  so  much  "  Grammercy ;"  or  that  the  ex- 
pressions "  Nay,  mistress,"  and  "Mine  host," 
were  so  continually  in  requisition  as  they  would 
have  us  believe.  Why  should  we  put  any  confi- 
dence in  these  writers  of  mediaeval  fictions  ? 
Do  we  not  catch  them  napping  in  their  reports 
of  modern  conversation?  Does  any  one,  for 
instance,  ever  say  "  Humph,"  or  "  Pshaw,"  in 
the  present  day  ?  Yet  the  same  writers  who  are 
most  liberal  with  their  "  grammercies"  and 
"marry-comes-up"  in  the  mediaeval  romances, 
will  be  certain,  when  they  condescend  to  por- 
tray modern  times,  to  adorn  their  pages  with 
"humphs"and  "pshaws"  innumerable.  Now, 
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this  shakes  one's  belief.  We  have  the  "  Marry- 
come-up"  on  the  same  testimony  as  the 
"  Humph."  The  last  is  a  delusion — \vhy  should 
\ve  believe  in  the  other  ? 

I  have  expressed  a  doubt  as  to  the  nourishing 
condition  of  small-talk  in  the  middle  ages,  and 
the  more  I  ponder  on  this  important  topic  the 
stronger  does  that  doubt  become.  We  find  these 
medisevals  provided  with  professional  talkers — 
or  bores — who  were  called  jesters  or  fools,  and 
who  were  used  for  the  same  purposes  as  the  bards 
of  the  dark  period.  It  is  hard  to  say  whether 
the  bard  or  the  jester  was  the  more  finished 
bore.  It  is  true  that  the  bard  held  on  the  longest, 
and  holding  on  long  is  one  of  the  principal  cha- 
racteristics of  a  bore.  Then  he  had  an  aggra- 
vating appearance — long  white  locks  and  a 
venerable  beard.  He  was  a  musical  bore,  too. 
The  only  thing  in  his  favour  is,  that  he  was  not 
funny,  as  the  jester  was.  The  bad,  the  atro- 
cious, jokes  of  the  fool  give  him  a  claim  to  a 
high  position  in  the  bore  fraternity ;  but  then 
they  were  soon  over.  And  then,  it  is  to  be 
supposed,  they  set  the  conversation  going.  "  A 
mighty  pretty  conceit,  by're  lady,"  says  the 
knight.  "I'fakins,  fair  sir,"  answers  his  lovely 
companions,  "it  doth  surpass  ye  comprehension 
of  us  poor  donzelles."  "Nay,  mistress,"  the 
knight  replies;  and  then  off  they  go — Gram- 
mercy,  marry-come-up,  quotha,  &c.  &c. 

As  to  the  Elizabethan  period,  we  can  have 
little  difficulty  as  to  the  Small-Beer  conversation 
of  that  time.  It  is  a  distressing  thing  to  think 
of,  but  I  am  afraid  it  is  impossible  to  ignore  the 
fact  that  it  was  an  age  characterised  socially  by 
a  vast  deal  of  what  we  now  call  "  chaff,"  and 
bad  punning.  The  Bard  of  Avon,  already  hand- 
somely alluded  to  in  these  pages,  is  our  autho- 
rity here.  That  poet  knew  the  manners  of  his 
time  and  the  tastes  of  his  time,  and  was  natu- 
rally much  influenced  by  both.  Also,  was  there 
ever  anything  like  the  amount  of  chaff  intro- 
duced into  his  dialogues  ?  Even  in  the  most 
serious  "  business"  this  is  brought  in  somehow 
or  other.  Hamlet  makes  a  pun  when  the  spirit 
of  his  father  calls  him,  and  struggling  to  get 
away  from  his  friends,  that  he  may  follow  the 
ghost,  declares  that  "he  will  make  a  ghost  of" 
the  man  who  hinders  him ;  and  shortly  after  he 
chaffs  the  ghost  himself,  calls  him  an  "  old  mole," 
and  even  a  "  true  penny,"  which  is  still  more 
disrespectful.  So  in  the  other  plays.  The 
"chaff,"  for  instance,  between  Richard  the 
Third  and  Lady  Anne,  or,  indeed,  between  that 
potentate  and  everybody  he  comes  near,  is 
something  prodigious.  In  "  As  You  Like  It," 
where  the  serious  matter  is  not  tragic  enough  to 
require  such  relief,  what  a  wonderful  amount  of 
this  same  punning  and  courteous  retorting  do 
we  meet  with.  What  a  wondrous  specimen  is 
Rosalind  of  a  "  young  lady  of  the  period."  If 
we  are  to  regard  her  in  that  light,  we  shall  find 
ourselves  irresistibly  impelled  towards  the  con- 
clusion that  the  chat  between  the  swains  and 
the  damsels  of  the  Elizabethan  time  entirely 
consisted  of  repartee.  What  a  terrible  state  of 
things!  Look,  again,  at  Beatrice,  in  "Much 


Ado  About  Nothing."  There  is  almost  more 
courteous  retorting  and  modest  quipping  with 
her  than  with  Rosalind  herself.  And  what  is 
the  inference  from  all  this,  if  it  be  not  as  I  have 
said,  that  the  Small-Beer  conversation  of  the 
Elizabethan  time  consisted  altogether  of  quips 
and  retorts  ? 

A  youth  of  the  period  enters  the  long  low 
room  in  which  are  assembled  a  group,  consisting 
of  his  sisters  and  possibly  a  friend  of  theirs,  on 
whom,  perchance,  the  said  youth  hath  cast  the 
eye  of  affection. 

"  I  come,  my  mistresses,"  says  the  youth,  "  to 
carry  you  all  to  the  Globe  Theatre,  to  see  a  play 
of  worshipful  Master  Ben  Jouson's." 

"  It  were  not  proper  for  you  to  carry  me," 
says  the  object  of  his  affection. 

"  You  carry  your  head  too  high,  mistress," 
quips  in  a  sister, 

"  An  I  carry  you  not,"  retorts  the  youth, 
"  you  will  carry  too  much  mud  into  the  play- 
house, for  the  streets  are  of  the  dirtiest." 

"  If  I  carry  mud  you  shall  carry  splashes,  Sir 
Malapert,  for  you  must  needs  walk  behind  me." 

And  so  they  go  on  making  themselves  agree- 
able in  a  snappish  style,  which  we  of  this  age 
find  it  difficult  to  relish,  but  which  apparently 
suited  the  trunk-hose  and  ruff  period  very  nicely. 

Let  us  leave  speculation  and  fancy,  and  come 
back  to  fact,  as  becomes  one  who  calls  himself 
a  Chronicler.  I  have  been  reminded  that  in  my 
former  conversation-chronicle  nothing  was  saiu 
on  the  subject  of  the  professional  talk  of 
this  our  day,  and  nothing  about  the  manner 
of  conversation  obtaining  among  the  lower 
grades  of  our  community.  Now,  witli  regard 
to  our  professional  talk,  there  is  nothing 
more  remarkable,  nothing  more  evident,  no- 
thing more  praiseworthy,  nothing  with  which 
the  Chronicler  of  Small-Beer  sympathises  more 
keenly,  than  the  aversion  of  professional  men  to 
talk  about  their  professions.  As  a  rule,  they 
look  upon  it  as  a  thing  done  in  bad  taste  when 
injudicious  amateurs  or  others  force  them  to 
talk  shop.  There  are  many  reasons  for  this.  A 
man  who  labours  hard  at  his  calling  all  day  has 
quite  enough  of  it  while  actually  at  work,  and 
when  he  gets  into  society  is  glad  to  escape. 
Some  men,  again,  are  proud  and  morbidly  sensi- 
tive to  any  weak  points  in  their  professions. 
The  barrister  is  ashamed  of  some  of  the  tech- 
nical absurdities  which  characterise  his  calling. 
His  reason  winces  as  he  puts  on  a  horse-hair 
wig  and  a  pair  of  bands,  with  no  earthly  reason 
discoverable  why  he  should  do  so.  The  author 
does  not  enjoy  having  his  works  talked  of  in  the 
same  breath  with  those  of  a  young  lady  in  her 
teens.  The  artist  remembers  that  he  was  en- 
gaged that  morning  in  pinning  a  piece  of  cotton 
velvet  on  a  large  doll,  called  a  lay-figure,  in 
order  that  he  might  have  a  piece  of  drapery  to 
copy.  The  actor  remembers  that  he  has  just 
been  trying  on  some  tin  armour  and  a  set  of 
Charles  the  Second  curls;  and  the  general  medical 
practitioner  thinks  of  the  amount  of  colouring 
matter  he  has  ordered  for  mixtures  in  the  course 
of  his  life,  and  of  aqua  distillata — and  he,  too, 
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quails  when  the  shop  is  brought  forward.  No 
doubt  all  this  is  morbid,  and  inexcusable,  and 
unpractical;  still,  such  elements  go  for  some- 
thing in  keeping  many  men  silent  about  their 
professions :  while  in  the  case  of  some  others, 
and  more  especially  in  the  case  of  the  less 
honest  professors  of  the  three  black  arts,  there 
is  a  strong  conviction  that  it  is  as  well  to  keep 
up  an  air  of  mystery,  lest  the  public  should 
get  too  intimate  with  them,  and  lose  some  of 
their  respect  through  familiarity. 

Altogether,  then,  when  gushing  ladies  and 
gentlemen  will  talk  to  men  about  their  profes- 
sions, they  must  run  the  risk  of  being  thought 
wanting  in  tact,  and  also  of  exposing  their  own 
ignorance,  which  is  commonly  on  professional 
matters  profound  in  the  extreme.  I  feel  this 
myself  so  strongly,  that  though  I  am  in  my  own 
secret  estimation  a  mighty  pretty  sportsman, 
and  a  shrewd  judge  of  horseflesh,  I  would  as 
soon  think  of  engaging  with  a  gamekeeper,  or  a 
horse-dealer,  in  half  an  hour's  chat  on  shooting 
or  horse-keeping,  as  I  would  of  discussing  me- 
dical jurisprudence  with  Professor  Taylor. 

One  more  reason,  and  a  very  sound  one, 
there  is,  why  men  should  not  talk  about  their 
work,  and  that  is  the  awful  danger  of  evapora- 
tion. That  wise  old  man,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
warns  the  students  in  one  of  his  lectures  against 
talking  among  each  other  of  the  pictures  they 
are  going  to  paint.  And  he  is  right.  Words 
are  a  safety  valve,  but  sometimes  they  let  off 
steam  that  is  wanted  for  practical  use.  Most 
of  us  have  known  men  who  paint  their  pictures 
and  write  their  books  and  invent  their  mechanical 
contrivances,  ay,  and  do  their  virtuous  acts  too 
in  words,  and  I  think  we  must  generally  have 
remarked  that  they  are  none  of  them  the  most 
able  of  performers  in  their  respective  lines. 

That  there  is  such  a  thing  as  professional  talk, 
however,  it  is  not  for  your  Small-Beer  Chronicler 
to  deny.  When  men  of  the  same  calling  get 
together,  they  will  sometimes  talk  professionally, 
seeking  counsel  and  support  from  one  another 
naturally  enough,  for  many  are  the  points  on 
which  most  of  us  have  misgivings,  and  many  are 
the  party-walls  in  our  moral  natures  which 
require  to  be  occasionally  shored  up.  This  is 
one  kind  of  professional  talk.  Another  is  that 
which  takes  place  between  a  professional  and  his 
client,  when  they  meet  on  business.  Of  course 
this  sort  of  conversation  is  confined  to  certain 
professions.  When  a  military  or  naval  hero,  for 
instance,  is  engaged  in  "  business,"  it  is  not  talk- 
ing that  goes  on,  but  something  much  more 
serious.  The  principal  professions  of  which 
talking  is  an  integral  element,  are  law,  medicine, 
dentistry,  and  portrait-painting.  The  professors 
of  all  these  callings  have  their  particular  ways 
of  lightening  their  labours  with  conversation. 

The  lawyer's  style  I  should  be  disposed  to  call 
the  cheerfully-plural  style.  This  obtains  occa- 
sionally, also,  in  medicine,  but  it  is  in  its  highest 
perfection  among  solicitors.  It  is  very  con- 
descending and  impressive. 

"Now,  ma'am,"  says  a  smiling  gentleman, 
unfolding  some  enormous  sheets  of  parchment, 


with  mysterious  wafers  dotted  over  the  surface. 
"  We  must  not  be  alarmed.  These  are  mere 
matters  of  form,  ma'am.  We  lawyers  are  all  sad 
rogues,  ma'am,  and  we  make  things  look  as 
formidable  as  we  can — but  we  must  not  be 
alarmed,  ma'am — we  must  not  be  alarmed.  Now, 
ma'am,  you  see  we  just  put  our  little  finger — 
no,  not  our  left  little  finger,  but  our  right  little 
finger — that's  it — that's  it — upon  this  wafer — 
no,  ma'am,  not  that  wafer,  this  one.  We  are 
a  little  flurried,  a  little  flurried — natural  enough 
— and  we  say,  merely  formal,  ma'am — 'I  deliver 
this  as  my  act  and  deed' — you  deliver,  hum,  ha, 
as  your  act  and  deed.  Why  that's  as  it  should 
be.  Nothing  very  alarming  in  it — no,  no,  only 
we  lawyers,  you  know,  ma'am,  we  make  it  all  very 
imposing,  you  know,  to  serve  our  own  purposes. 
So  now  you  see,  ma'am,  we  are  quite  ourselves 
again,  and  we've  signed  our  little  document, 
enabling  our  cousin,  Michael  O'Mannegan,  ha, 
hum,  to  have  and  receive,  ha,  hum,  our  little 
property  with,  hum,  ha,  a  view  to  the  investing 
of  the  same  in — Irish  Flax  Company — and  so  on 
— that  will  do,  ma'am.  Uncommonly  nice  part  of 
the  country  this — ah !  its  little  we  poor  smoke- 
dried  lawyers  see  of  nature — Mr.  Tapely,  have 
the  goodness  to  tie  up  these  deeds." 

This  cheerfully-plural,  or  plurally-cheerful, 
style  has  long  been  in  vogue  in  legal  circles.  It 
used  formerly  also  to  be  a  good  deal  affected  by 
old  apothecaries  of  the  shirt-frill  and  silk-stock- 
ing school,  and  was  found  to  be  very  comforting 
and  seductive :  the  medical  man  seeming  to  take 
up  your  shattered  constitution,  and  identify  it 
with  his  own  flourishing  constitution,  just  as  the 
solicitor  took  up  your  affairs  and  made  them  his 
own  affairs,  thereby  giving  you  an  ineffable,  but 
utterly  unfounded  sense  of  security,  which  could 
be  communicated  in  no  other  way.  The  cheer- 
fully-plural style  is,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  fast  dis- 
appearing from  modern  society. 

Is  there  any  happy,  any  doubly-blessed,  indi- 
vidual living  in  the  world  who  is  unacquainted 
with  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  dental 
fraternity  ?  What  other  thing  is  so  terrible  as 
the  light  conversation  which  gentlemen  of  that 
profession  have  recourse  to  while  preparing  to 
operate.  How  awfully  cheerful  they  are.  How 
does  Mr.  Scrunchem  receive  you  when  you  enter 
with  a  face  like  an  inflated  bagpipe  ?  "  Good 
morning,  Mr.  Chopfall,  I've  not  had  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  you  for  a  very  long  time.  I  hope  you 
are  very  well — a  little  troubled  with  a  tooth,  eh  ? 
I  see  your  face  is  a  good  deal  swelled,  yes,  yes. 
Come,  sit  down  and  let's  have  a  look — let's  have 
a  look — opena  little  wider, if  you  please — hum — 
hum — yes,  there's  a  sad  offender  here,  Mr.  Chop- 
fall.  Dear,  dear,  dear,  dear — yes,  yes — I  think 
we  ought  to  get  rid  of  this  tiresome  fellow  for 
you,  eh  ?  You'd  rather  not — well,  just  as  you 
like,  but,  if  I  were  you,  I  would  certainly 
be  rid  of  him  in  no  time.  Does  it  hurt  you 
when  I  press?  Ah,  no  doubt,  no  doubt.  Come, 
Mr.  Chopfall,  take  my  advice  now — courage,  sir, 
courage  ;  it's  only  the  affair  of  a  moment.  You 
will  ?  Why  that's  right— that's  right."  (Mr. 
Scrunchem  retires  to  a  neat  marble  table,  and 
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pulls  out  several  exceedingly  shallow  drawers 
— you  watcli  his  proceedings  with  fevered  in- 
terest— dialogue  resumed.)  "  I  see  you  were 
engaged  the  other  day,  Mr.  Chopfall,  in  that 
very  remarkable  case" — rattling  sound  of  a  me- 
tallic nature — "  of,  of,  Culpepper  versus  Pep- 
percull" — instrument  selected  from  armoury 
— "ah,  remarkable  case,  very  remarkable  case 
indeed" — instrument  exchanged,  with  additional 
rattling,  for  a  more  deadly  one — "  Yes,  gentle- 
men in  your  profession  must  see  a  curious" — ad- 
ditional weapons  selected,  with  rattling,  in  case 
of  failure  of  those  first  chosen ;  Mr.  Scrunchem 
returns  from  table,  and  looks  you  in  the  face 
as  if  he  were  a  harmless  acquaintance — "  Now 
allow  me  to  ask  you,  Mr.  Chopfall,  were  you  en- 
tirely satisfied  with  the  line  taken  by  the  Senior 
Counsel  in  that  case  ?" — Mr.  Scrunchem  re- 
ceiving an  incoherent  reply,  goes  round  to  back 
of  chair — "I  merely  ask,  you  know — open — 
from  a  feeling — a  little  wider " 

It  is  impossible  to  go  on.  The  situation  is 
too  horrible.  I  wonder  whether  it  is  mistaken 
mercy  to  talk  to  a  man  under  the  circumstances 
about  Peppercull  versus  Culpepper.  Such  con- 
versation appears  to  me  to  aggravate  the  misery  of 
the  transaction.  Yet  the  united  wisdom  of  the 
whole  profession  seems  to  have  led  its  members 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  right  to  engage  their 
patients  in  such  discourse.  For  my  part,  I 
think  there  ought  to  be  a  baud  of  music — very 
lo-ud  music — in  the  operating-room,  and  that  at 
the  moment  of  extraction  there  should  be  such  a 
sudden  crashof  drums  and  trumpets — nay,  I  would 
not  object  to  a  discharge  of  musketry — that  you 
really  should  not  know  what  had  happened  to 
you,  so  great  would  be  the  general  nervous 
shock  of  the  moment.  The  only  danger  would 
be  that  the  shock  might  really  unsettle  the 
sufferer's  reason,  and  he  might  go  out  into 
Saville-row  a  gibbering  maniac  from  that  day 
forth.  So,  perhaps,  it  is  better  as  it  is. 

Almost  all  professional  talk  belongs  to  one  of 
these  great  classes — the  legal  and  the  dental. 
Even  the  portrait-painter  has  not  been  able 
to  strike  out  anything  wholly  distinct  from 
the  line  adopted  by  the  two  professions  just 
mentioned.  He,  like  the  dentist,  is  a  deceiver, 
though  not  generally  such  a  gay  deceiver ;  for  it 
may  be  taken,  as  a  rule,  that  all  dentists  are 
cheerful,  and  that  all  dentists'  servants  are 
dismal.  The  truth,  which  the  master  disguises, 
the  servant  reveals.  The  portrait-painter  is  a 
deceiver.  He  is  always  trying  to  take  you  in, 
about  the  length  of  time  which  his  operations 
will  occupy.  He  pretends  to  be  in  good  spirits 
when  he  feels  that  the  nose  in  his  portrait  is  out 
of  drawing.  He  pretends  also  to  take  an  in- 
terest in  conversation  which  he  scarcely  attends 
to,  in  order  to  get  the  requisite  twinkle  in  an 
old  gentleman's  eye,  or  to  prevent  a  young  lady 
from  yawning,  till  her  nose  is  red.  When  a  man 
has  to  converse  with  such  objects  in  view,  it 
is  a  wonder  if  he  can  keep  the  talk  going  at 
all,  and  I  should  think  it  not  unlikely  that  a 
slight  incoherency  was  sometimes  the  result  of 
the  attempt  made  by  artists  to  discourse  upon 


the  American  question  or  the  garotte  move- 
ment, while  he  is  wrestling  with  that  deadly 
enemy  on  the  canvas  before  him.  I  believe 
this  to  be  the  hardest  professional  talk  of  all, 
and — if  coherent — the  most  creditable. 

Of  all  the  Small-Beer  which  it  has  been  my  lot 
to  chronicle,  these  last  oozings  of  the  conversa- 
tion-vats have  been  the  most  difficult  to  register, 
the  most  frothy  and  uncontrollable,  bursting  out 
first  in  one  place  and  then  in  another,  to  my 
confusion.  Therefore,  if  this  Chronicle  should 
appear  to  have  something  of  a  disjointed  cha- 
racter, I  beg  to  say  that  it  is  nowise  my  fault,' 
but  that  it  is  entirely  attributable  to  the  pecu- 
liar nature  of  the  liquor  I  have  had  to  register. 
Even  now,  when  I  thought  I  had  finished  and 
chronicled  the  last  drop  that  had  to  be  chro- 
nicled,, I  find  there  is  still  a  pint  or  so  bubbling 
up  and  insisting  on  being  noticed,  whether  I 
like  it  or  not.  The  last  pint  I  have  to  chronicle 
is  rather  a  low-class  liquor,  but  it  must  not  be 
neglected. 

As  to  the  conversation  of  our  lower  orders,  it 
seems  to  me  to  be  chiefly  of  two  kinds.  It 
consists  of  simple  statements  relating  to  beer, 
and  in  the  course  of  which  the  expression  "  arf 
a  pint"  occurs  incessantly,  and  of  complex 
statements  as  to  their  own  affairs  generally,  re- 
lating to  injuries  by  them  sustained,  and  by 
them  resented,  and  which  narratives  are  inter- 
spersed throughout  with  the  words  "  I  says"  to 
an  extent  which  surpasses  all  human  compre- 
hension. "I  says — he  says — she  says" — these 
three  forms  of  expression  comprise  almost  the 
entire  conversational  resources  of  the  plebeian 
population  of  Britain.  Consider  the  talk  of  a 
couple  of  lodging-house  servants,  as  you  may 
overhear  it  by  snatches,  in  any  low  neighbour- 
hood, on  a  Saturday  night : 

"  So  she  comes  down  into  the  kitching,  and 
she  says,  'olding  the  broken  glass  in  her  'and, 
she  says, '  Who  done  this  ?'  she  says ;  so  Martha, 
she  says,  '  I'm  sure  I  don't  know,'  she  says — 
just  like  that,  she  says  ;  so  then  she  turns  round 
upon  me,  quite  fierce,  and  'Then  you  done 
it,'  she  says.  '/  done  it,'  I  says,  'begging 
your  pardon,  mum,'  I  says,  '  I  never  done  no- 
thing,' I  says,  '  of  the  sort/  I  says,  (  no,  nor  yet 
Martha,'  I  says, '  not  if  it  was  my  dying-day,'  I 
says.  '  Very  well,'  she  says,  '  I'll  find  out  who 
done  it  yet,'  she  says,  '  and  then  if  I  don't  stop 
it  off  her  wages' — she  says — '  I'll  know  the 
reason  why,'  she  says." 

Or,  follow  a  couple  of  workmen,  and  listen 
to  their  dialogue : 

"  '  No,'  he  says,  '  we  do  not,'  he  says ;  '  you 
haves  to  furnish  your  own  scaffolding,'  he  says, 
'  and  you  set  it  up  for  yourselves,'  he  says. 
'  And  them's  the  terms  of  the  job  ?'  I  says. 
'  Yes,'  he  says,  '  them  is  the  terms  of  the  job,' 
he  says,  '  and  if  you  don't  like  it,'  he  says,  '  you 
can  leave  it,'  he  says.  'And  do  you  think,'  I 
says,  '  that  workmen  such  as  me  and  my  mates,' 
I  says,  just  like  that,  I  says,  '  is  a  going  to 
undertake  a  job  on  such  terms  as  them?' 
'  George,'  he  says,  '  whether  you  undertake  it,' 
he  says,  'or  leave  it/  he  says,  'it  rests  with 
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your  own  choice  about  the  matter,'  lie  says. 
'  Very  well,'  I  says ;  '  then  all  I  'ave  to  say  is 
that  neither  me  nor  my  mates,'  I  says,  'will 
'ave  hany  think  to  do  with  it,'  I  says,  '  on  terms 
as  is  contrairy  to  the  trade,'  I  says.  _  For  I 
kuow'd  they  was  contracted  to  do  the  job  by  a 
given  time,  and  I  know'd  they  couldn't  get  no- 
body to  work  different  to  what  I  said.  Well, 
next  evening  I  was  'aving  art'  a  pint  with  Jem 
round  at  the  King's  Head,  when  who  should 
come  in  but  this  ere  Hoakum  himself.  '  Oh,' 
says  he,  as  soon  as  ever  he  ketched  sight  of  me, 
'  you're  the  very  man  I  want'd,'  he  says.  '  I've 
seen  the  governor,'  he  says,  '  about  that  there 
arrangement,'  he  says,  'and  he's  agreeable  to 
make  it  all  right,'  he  says,  '  if  so  be  as  you^and 
your  mates  can  begin  the  job  at  wunst,'  he 
says.  '  So  we  'ad  arf  a  pint  to  make  it  all  square, 
as  you  may  say,  and  I  says,  '  Mr.  Hoakum,'  I 
says,  '  it  is  not  unknown  to  you  that  a  man  must 
look  arter  his  hown,'  I  says,  '  and  thuffore  I 
hope,'  I  says,  'as  there  is  no  hill-will  betweenst 
us,'  I  says.  '  George,'  he  says,  '  you  'ave  the 
right  to  make  the  best  bargain  you  can,'  he  says, 
'  and  so  here's  wishing  of  you  luck.' " 

I  hope  that  the  conversation-tap  is  no\v  ex- 
hausted to  the  very  dregs,  and  that  we  may  get 
away  to  the  chronicling  of  other  matters  which 
all  this  time  have  been  necessarily  neglected. 


HIGH  LIFE  IN  PERSIA. 

I  SIT  in  the  best  room  of  the  empty  Anderoon 
of  the  prince-governor  of  the  fairest  of  the  Per- 
sian cities,  arid  look  out  on  the  clear  blue  sky, 
and  hearken  to  the  whispering  of  trees  and 
murmur  of  fountains  in  the  gardens.  My  room 
is  a  small  square  apartment,  richly  carpeted; 
but  the  walls  are  of  mud,  and  not  even  white- 
washed or  plastered  level.  The  doors  are  of 
plain  unpainted  deal,  and  fasten  ill  with  uncouth 
contrivances— a  clumsy  leaden  button,  a  loop 
and  a  chain  of  the  same  metal.  The  windows 
close  with  a  leaden  hook  and  eye ;  but  the  wood 
of  the  sashes  is  warped,  and  the  hook  and  eye 
cannot  be  made  to  meet.  Rude  as  they  are, 
they  are  very  pretty.  The  panes  are  of  many- 
coloured  glass,  divided  by  lattice-work  into 
stars,  and  squares,  and  circles,  and  diamond 
shapes.  The  glass,  though  coarse  and  bad,  is 
beautifully  stained,  for  the  Persians  are  famous 
for  their  colours,  and  the  light  comes  through 
them  sobered,  yet  fantastic,  giving  quaint  ex- 
pression to  many  of  the  objects  in  the  room. 
There  are  no  chairs,  tables,  or  other  furniture 
in  the  apartment,  but  a  curtain  of  beautiful 
shawl-work  hangs  in  heavy  folds  before  the 
door.  All  round  the  room  are  shelves,  like 
those  of  a  shop  in  Europe,  and  on  one  of  these 
shelves  stands  an  undisciplined  rabble  of  bottles, 
full  of  wine  and  sherbet.  In  one  corner  of 
the  room  is  a  fireplace,  grotesque  and  small. 
There  is  a  murmur  of  my  servants  in  the  ante- 
chamber, which  is  separated  from  mine  only 
by  a  very  slender  partition.  Day  and  night 


>hat  murmur  never  ceases.  Flies  hum  and 
:mzz  about  the  room  on  restless  wing,  and  the 
3eas  of  the  neighbourhood  are  far  too  attentive. 
But,  npon  the  whole,  I  feel  very  happy,  and 
with  good  cause. 

The  floor  is  strewn  with  leaden  trays,  each 
bearing  a  gift  of  honour  from  some  magnate  of 
the  province.  On  some  of  these  trays  are 
sweetmeats  of  many  colours  and  strange  shapes. 
On  some  are  packets  of  the  famous  caravan  tea 
from  Russia.  On  some  stand  tall  rows  of  sugar- 
loaves,  standing  like  sentinels  on  guard  to  protect 
the  other  dainties.  On  some  of  the  trays  are 
ripe  fruits,  piled  up  in  prodigal  heaps ;  the  large 
water-melon,  and  rich  clusters  of  grapes,  with 
the  bloom  still  upon  them,  fresh  gathered. 
Here  and  there  stands  a  large  bowl  of  cream, 
or  a  pot  of  honey,  and  the  snake-like  tube  of  a 
golden  kalion  lie's  curled  up  in  the  midst.  My 
European  clothes  and  travelling  gear  seem 
strangely  inharmonious  and  out  of  place  amidst 
this  pretty  scene. 

I  look  out  from  my  windows  on  a  spacious 
garden  surrounded  by  high  walls,  regularly  and 
neatly  built.  In  the  centre  of  the  garden  a  foun- 
tain plays,  dashing  its  white  spray  aloft  merrily, 
as  though  at  sport  with  the  air.  Fair  flowers 
of  unknown  dyes  and  undreamed-of  loveliness, 
bow  their  heads  as  the  zephyrs  of  noonday 
sweep  over  them.  But  beside  them  bloom  also 
the  rose  and  homely  marigold,  and  the  broom 
plant  waves  me  a  bonny  welcome,  and  afar  off, 
encircling  the  garden,  stands  a  row  of  cosmo- 
politan poplars  ;  and  near  yonder  rivulet  is  the 
sad  and  graceful  willow,  ever  weeping.  Rills 
of  pure  bright  sparkling  water  meander  about 
hither  and  thither.  Yonder,  amidst  some  stones 
and  brambles,  gushes  and  leaps  a  mimic  waterfall. 

Fowls  and  turkeys  walk  aoout  in  the  .garden, 
and  I  meet  a  solemn-looking  sheep,  who  appears 
quite  at  home  in  a  summer-house.  Somejiand- 
some  greyhounds  lie  in  picturesque  attitudes 
about  the  walks,  attesting  to  the  Persian  love  of 
coursing.  In  an  outhouse  there  are  some  Ar- 
menian women  washing ;  and  in  another  are 
litters  and  travelling  conveniences  for  ladies, 
and  cradles  made  to  be  slung  upon  horses  for 
children.  In  the  midst  of  the  garden  there  is 
a  tent,  with  soldiers  seated  round  a  fire,  on  which 
simmers  a  large  iron  pot,  where  their  meat  is 
being  cooked. 

Right  before  my  window  is  a  pile  of  arms, 
old  English  muskets  and  bayonets,  with  the 
name  of  Wilson  on  them.  Upon^a  bench  against 
the  wall  my  guards  sit  drowsily.  There  are 
four  of  them.  The  chief  wears  a  pair  of 
spectacles,  I  think  for  ornament,  as  one  of  the 
glasses  is  wanting.  I  do  not  know  why  it  is, 
but  they  appear  to  me  like  four  monthly  nurses. 
Perhaps  it  is  that  their  personal  appearance, 
swarthed  and  untidily  wrapped  up  as  they  are, 
is  suggestive  of  some  resemblance.  Perhaps  it 
is  the  guilty  way  of  jumping  up  and  appearing 
to  be  busy  all  at  once  when  caught  napping. 
When  I  go  in  or  out  they  run  for  the  old  mus- 
kets, which  immediately  fall  down  all  together, 
and  are  tumbled  over,  but  are  at  last  packed 
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up,  and  my  guards  scuffle  back  to  their  places, 
and  cuddle  and  slap  them  with  much  fuss  aud 
excitement.  I  feel  disposed  to  say  to  them, 
"  Oh  don't,  if  you  please  ;  you  will  hurt  your- 
selves, and  it  is  not  at  all  necessary."  But  it 
appears  that  they  call  this  cuddling  and  slap- 
ping of  the  old  muskets  a  salute,  and  would  feel 
professionally  aggrieved  if  requested  to  omit  it 
from  an  ill-judged  consideration  for  their  com- 
fort. 

These  four  old  creatures  permit  no  one  to  pass 
beneath  my  windows,  though  they  are  always 
peeping  in  themselves,  and  privacy  is  quite  im- 
possible for  a  stranger  among  these  lively,  cu- 
rious Persians.  I  had  an  eager  crowd  around  me 
even  while  dressing  this  morning. 

In  due  time — it  is  about  an  hour  after  noon — 
the  prince's  servants  bring  in  my  dinner.  They 
file  in  with  trays  upon  their  heads  in  interminable 
procession.  They  are  fine  slender  fellows  with 
waists  like  wasps,  and  dressed  in  gay-coloured 
robes.  It  is  a  luxurious  repast  of  an  infinite 
variety  of  dishes  ;  but  queer  of  taste,  and  more 
to  be  looked  at  than  eaten  by  a  Briton. 

A  whole  day  glides  like  this  imperceptibly 
away,  and  a  whole  night  passes  like  an  instant 
in  the  dreamless  sleep  of  a  traveller.  Next 
morning  (it  is  always  the  same  glorious  sun- 
shiny weather)  we  go  to  visit  the  prince  -  go- 
vernor at  his  country  quarters,  and  to  thank 
him  for  his  magnificent  hospitality.  His  high- 
ness is  camped  out  in  a  garden  about  a  league 
from  the  city,  and  has  provided  us  with  horses 
and  a  numerous  retinue  to  conduct  us  thither. 

We  proceed  in  imposing  procession  through 
the  streets  of  the  city.  Our  korses  are  splen- 
didly caparisoned  with  golden  housings  and 
bridles.  They  are  large  horses,  of  the  famed 
Turcoman  breed,  it  being  undignified  for  a  man 
of  rank  to  ride  a  small  horse.  At  our  right 
hand  rides  our  Mehmandar,  a  colonel  of  artillery, 
who  has  accompanied  us  from  the  frontier, 
charged  to  supply  our  wants  and  see  that  we 
lacked  nothing  on  the  road.  He  has  now  got 
out  his  finest  uniform,  and  blazes  with  stars  aud 
medals.  The  bridle-reins  of  his  horse  are  of 
purple  silk,  massive  gold  chains  form  the  head- 
stall. The  bit  is  of  solid  silver. 

Eight  common-looking  men,  dressed  in  blue 
calico,  each  with  a  stick  in  his  hand,  march  in 
single  file  on  each  side  of  the  road  before  us  to 
clear  the  way.  They  are  policemen,  or  feroshes. 
Behind  us  ride  a  large  party  of  horsemen,  each 
of  whom  desires  to  sell  his  horse  to  us,  and 
shows  itoff  accordingly  with  praiice  and  caper.  So 
on  through  the  dusty  streets  and  shady  bazaars, 
along  the  mud  fortifications  where  the  ground 
crumbles  beneath  us;  past  women,  driving 
asses,  who  turn  aside  to  hide  their  faces ;  past 
horsemen,  who  dismount  and  salute  us  humbly 
as  we  go  by.  So  on — the  theme  of  gossips  and 
wonder,  our  arms  and  harness  glittering  in  the 
sunshine— a  gallant  company  trooping  away  into 
the  open  country  put  towards  the  pleasant 
garden  where  the  prince  is  encamped. 

The  prince-governors— usually  relatives  or 
connexions  of  the  royal  family — are  very  nume- 


rous in  Persia.  They  have  immense  power  in 
civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction  throughout  their 
districts— the  power  of  life  and  death,  the 
power  to  make  and  unmake  men,  the  power  of 
the  rod,  and  the  power  of  taxation.  They  are 
respected  and  dreaded  accordingly,  though  it 
lias  been  the  policy  of  recent  governments  rather 
to  humble  them. 

We  found  our  host,  the  Prince-Governor  of 
Khoi,  seated  in  a  tent  of  chintz  and  silk, 
pitched  among  a  grove  of  fruit-trees,  near  a 
waterfall.  It  was  a  pretty  tent,  though  without 
any  pretension  to  state  or  grandeur.  On  the 
ground  were  the  bright-coloured  carpets  of 
Resht,  and  we  sat  upon  chairs  of  ivory  inlaid 
with  brass,  and  fashioned  to  represent  snakes 
coiled  about  each  other.  The  wind  played 
among  the  graceful  branches  of  a  beautiful 
plane-tree,  which  protected  us  with  its  shadow, 
and  our  horses  neighed  from  time  to  time,  as 
though  calling  to  each  other  among  the  leafy 
woodlands  without,  during  the  interview. 

The  prince  was  a  slight  man,  who  gave  you 
the  idea  of  extreme  bodily  weakness  and  ex- 
haustion at  first  sight.  But  when  you  looked 
again,  there  was  a  latent  fire  about  the  eye,  and 
a  certain  compression  of  the  lips,  which  indi- 
cated great  nervous  power.  He  had  a  sidelong 
glance,  which  was  not  very  prepossessing.  His 
skin  was  almost  copper-colour.  His  nose  fine 
and  aquiline,  beautifully  chiselled.  His  mouth 
large,  but  his  teeth  narrow  and  pointed,  which 
gave  it  a  fierce  expression.  It  was  a  cruel 
mouth — a  mouth  that  could  utter  unkind  and 
bitter  things,  and  like  the  taste  of  them.  His 
beard  was  short  and  scrupulously  trimmed. 
His  eyebrows  artificially  pointed  after  the 
manner  of  the  Persian  dandy.  He  had  that 
perennial  air  of  youth  so  common  in  Persia, 
and  looked,  with  his  well-dyed  hair  and  care- 
fully-preserved skin,  scarcely  more  than  thirty 
years  of  age,  though  in  reality  he  must  have 
been  past  sixty.  His  dress  was  a  frock-coat 
made  of  a  fine  shawl,  in  which  a  delicate  puce- 
colour,  very  sober  but  very  clear,  was  the  pre- 
dominant tint.  He  wore  a  calico  shirt,  without 
a  neckerchief,  narrow  black  cloth  European 
trousers,  and  a  green  silk  under-coat,  white 
worsted  socks  of  coarse  fabric,  and  the  national 
high,  brimless,  pointed,  sugar-loaf  cap  of  black 
lambswool,  beneath  which  flowed  long  love- 
locks, carefully  curled. 

His  whole  aspect  was  one  of  extreme  delicacy. 
As  we  approached,  he  rose  and  graciously  came 
up  to  shake  hands  with  us ;  then  he  motioned  us 
to  be  seated.  Twenty  years  ago  he  would  have 
kept  us  standing,  but  the  pride  of  the  greatest 
Oriental  satraps  has  been  humbled  since  then, 
and  they  now  condescend  to  treat  European 
gentlemen  on  a  footing  of  equality.  The  prince's 
conversation  was  mild  and  courteous.  He  spoke 
in  a  tone  so  whisperingly  soft  and  low  that  the 
gentle  prattle  of  the  waterfall  was  heard  above 
his  voice,  and  formed  a  sort  of  running  accom- 
paniment to  it. 

Shortly  after  we  were  seated  some  very  sweet 
tea  was  served  to  us  in  cups  of  delicate  china. 
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Then  a  pipe  was  brought  for  the  prince,  a 
splendid  golden  kalion  filled  with  rose-water, 
and  having  a  long  red  silken  tube  and  an  ena- 
melled mouthpiece.  When  he  had  smoked  out 
of  it  a  few  moments  he  handed  it  to  me.  Then 
the  servants  brought  in  coffee.  Each  servant 
as  he  appeared  at  the  door  of  the  tent  placed 
the  palm  of  his  right  hand  upon  his  right  thigh, 
and  saluted  his  highness  with  a  sideward  mo- 
tion, which  is  the  very  perfection  of  acted  humi- 
lity. The  servants  were  all  handsomely  dressed 
in  long  embroidered  gowns  of  fine  white  cloth, 
and  higli  caps  of  black  lambswool. 

I  contrasted  his  quiet,  subdued  talk  with  the 
blustering  manners  of  some  other  princes  I 
have  seen,  who  thought  it  necessary  to  bawl 
themselves  into  importance,  and  the  contrast 
was  very  much  to  the  Persian's  advantage. 
There  is  no  more  refined  gentleman  in  the 
world  as  to  outward  manner  than  the  Persian 
nobleman. 

I  cannot  paraphrase  respecting  the  Shah  what 
was  erroneously  said  of  a  eel-tain  European 
prince  nearer  home,  that  he  is  the  finest  gentle- 
man in  Asia.  He  is  a  young  man  of  about 
thirty  years  of  age,  and  he  sits  upon  the  throne 
which,  is  doubtless  the  most  brilliant  remaining 
in  the  East.  It  was  upon  some  great  public 
occasion  that  I  first  went  to  see  him,  and 
formed  one  of  a  long  line  of  officials  in  state 
costumes  wending  our  way  through  the  nar- 
rowest streets  and  shady  bazaars  of  his  majesty's 
capital  city  of  Tehran.  We  were  the  theme  of 
much  comment  among  the  gossip-loving  Per- 
sians, and  of  some  laughter.  Indeed,  our  ap- 
pearance must  have  been  comical  enough  in  the 
eyes  of  the  decorously-robed  and  bearded  Ori- 
entals. We  must  have  seemed  to  them  as 
though  we  had  tried  all  the  arts  of  civilisation 
to  make  ourselves  uncomfortable.  Our  clothing 
was  thick  and  heavy,  and  tight  and  stiff  with 
gold  lace.  Our  tail-coats  are  neither  seemly 
nor  decent  in  the  view  of  Asiatics,  and  are,  in- 
deed, perhaps  the  most  absurd  garment  ever 
devised  by  the  insane  fancy  of  a  tailor.  The 
sun  was  hot  and  fierce,  but  our  heads  were  only 
protected  from  it  by  the  cocked-hat,  which  is 
surely  the  funniest  head-dress  ever  worn  by 
man — tight,  stiff,  brimless,  heavy,  unmanage- 
able, diugy,  awkward,  absurd.  Some  of  us,  too, 
I  remember,  were  not  quite  master  of  our 
horses,  which  were  gaunt  and  fiery  animals  of 
the  famous  Turcoman  breed,  such  as  are  used 
by  officials  in  Persia  in  public  procession  and 
ceremonies.  Woe  betide  the  unskilful  rider 
who  is  mounted  upon  one  of  these  terrible 
chargers,  for  their  manes  are  cropped  closely, 
after  the  fashion  of  the  country,  so  that  an  un- 
steady horseman  has  no  place  to  catch  hold  of 
and  right  himself  after  a  dangerous  plunge. 
Thus  it  chanced  that  when  we  got  out  upon  the 
Maidan,  or  large  open  space  before  the  king's 
palace,  where  the  household  troops  were  as- 
sembled on  parade,  and  our  horses  heard  the 
discordant  thundering  of  military  bands,  the 
order  of  our  procession  was  broken  in  a  very 
laughable  manner,  and  some  of  our  company 


gave  the  Persians  an  involuntary  show  of  horse- 
manship which  appeared  to  delight  them  amaz- 
ingly. 

There  is  little  outward  state  about  the  palace 
of  the  King  of  Persia.  It  is  a  low  building, 
with  a  spacious  court  and  fountains  in  the 
centre,  but  without  any  pretensions  to  magni- 
ficence, or  to  architectural  beauty.  A  few  slip- 
shod soldiers  in  the  oddest  uniforms,  a  few 
Russian-looking  officers  of  state,  were  sprinkled 
about  here  and  there,  and  at  last  the  prime 
minister,  a  grave  and  dignified  looking  man, 
conducted  us  to  the  king's  chamber. 

It  was  a  mean  apartment,  and  scantily  fur- 
nished, the  only  fine  thing  about  it  being  a 
very  beautiful  carpet  from  the  looms  of  Resht. 
His  majesty  received  us  standing.  When  he 
had  spoken  to  us  for  a  few  minutes  he  went 
away,  and  left  us  in  the  room.  At  first  sight  he 
looked  something  like  an  Austrian  noble ;  and, 
indeed,  was  a  good  deal  surrounded  by  Austrians, 
and  may  have  thus  insensibly  acquired  some  of 
their  mannerism. 

His  dress  was  a  kind  of  short  frock-coat,  made 
of  shawl-work,  and  awkwardly  cut.  It  stuck 
out  in  sharp  angles  at  the  skirts,  and  was  tightly 
belted  in  at  the  waist.  He  wore  small  red  high- 
heeled  pointed  shoes,  European  trousers  of  black 
cloth,  narrow,  and  badly  made.  On  his  head  was 
a  high  Persian  cap  of  black  lambskin,  shaped  like 
a  sugar-loaf.  His  manners  were  easy  and  familiar. 
He  had  a  jaunty  bobbing  sort  of  way  with  him ; 
but  a  good  deal  of  sterling  pride,  and  a  kind  of 
dryness  in  speaking  sometimes,  as  if  he  knew  a 
great  many  things  which  he  did  not  intend  to 
discuss.  I  remarked  that  this  last  peculiarity 
was  very  effective.  He  had,  moreover,  a  short 
decisive  royal  manner  of  speaking,  and  came 
abruptly  to  the  point  at  once.  On  the  whole,  his 
appearance  struck  me  as  being  prepossessing, 
although  the  resemblance  to  the  kindly  and  de- 
bonair lords  of  Austria  wore  away  when  one 
looked  at  him  more  closely.  In  person  his  ma- 
jesty is  small  and  slight;  he  is  dark,  with  re- 
gular features,  but  his  face  is  not  marked  with 
any  peculiar  elevation  of  thought  or  expression. 
He  has  fine  black  eyes  of  the  shape  of  an  al- 
mond, which  arc  considered  a  great  beauty  in 
Persia,  and  although  he  kept  them  nearly  closed, 
there  was  evidently  a  smouldering  fire  in  them, 
that  it  might  be  dangerous  to  kindle.  The  worst 
of  the  eyes  is  that  they  never  look  anybody  in 
the  face,  but  shift  about  uneasily,  like  those  of 
a  lion  in  a  cage ;  but  this  may  have  been  owing 
to  some  slight  defect  of  vision.  The  king  wore  a 
long  drooping  black  moustache,  and  had  a  way  of 
twisting  it  while  speaking.  His  face,  with  the 
exception  of  the  upper  lip,  was  closely  shaven. 

The  King  of  Persia  is  said  to  dislike  Euro- 
peans generally,  and  to  believe  that  the  Emperor 
of  France  and  himself  are  the  only  two  great 
sovereigns  in  the  world.  He  has  formed  this 
opinion  chiefly  with  the  aid  of  a  French  illus- 
trated newspaper,  which  he  receives,  and  of 
which  such  parts  as  are  likely  to  please  him  are 
translated  for  his  edification.  The  French  have, 
therefore,  great  influence  over  his  mind. 
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In  most  respects  the  present  Shah  of  Persia  is  a 
fit  king  for  a  race  of  horsemen.  He  is  an  ardent 
hunter,  a  good  shot,  able  to  bring  down  a  wild 
ass  with  a  rifle.  He  is  a  bold  and  dexterous 
rider.  He  is  witty  and  accomplished,  after  the 
manner  of  his  countrymen,  and,  indeed,  some- 
thing more.  He  draws  witli  taste  and  talent,  he 
has  a  good  knowledge  of  military  music,  and, 
when  1  was  in  Persia,  had  just  caused  a  most 
magnificent  and  beautifully  illustrated  copy  of 
the  Arabian  Nights  Entertainments  to  be  pre- 
pared for  his  own  use.  His  habits  are  simple 
and  abstemious.  His  daily  food  is  usually  a  little 
rice  and  a  little  roast  mutton,  with  dry  bread. 
His  favourite  drink  is  champagne.  His  mind 
is  active  and  unusually  vigorous  for  that  of  an 
Asiatic.  Under  favourable  circumstances  he 
might  have  made  a  very  remarkable  sovereign. 
After  the  murder  of  the  Ameer,  he  determined 
for  a  short  time  to  be  his  own  prime  minister. 
It  might  have  been  happy  for  Persia  had  he  per- 
severed in  his  intention.  But  of  course  it  suited 
nobody  about  him,  and  they  soon  found  means 
to  disgust  him  with  the  office.  He  was  so 
flooded  with  washing-bills,  bills  for  the  repairs 
of  old  walls,  demands  for  servants'  wages,  and 
such  undignified  affairs,  that,  after  working  day 
and  night  for  a  week,  he  gave  up  his  task  in 
despair.  But  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that 
lie  may  resume  it  some  day,  for  he  has  a  con- 
firmed habit  of  thinking  for  himself;  and  it 
might  be  unsafe  to  presume  upon  his  apparent 
inattention  to  what  is  going  on.  Powerful  also 
as  any  minister  might  be,  the  king's  frown 
would  ruin  him,  and  leave  him  friendless  in  an 
hour.  The  late  prime  minister,  the  able  and 
astute  Sadr  Azem,  had  raised  his  own  influence 
to  an  unexampled  height.  He  had  seized  upon 
all  the  public  trusts  and  employments  in  the  king- 
dom, and  had  filled  every  place  of  importance 
with  his  own  creatures.  The  Shah's  relations 
were  mere  pensioners  on  his  bounty.  One  of  his 
sons  was  married  to  the  king's  sister,  another 
M'as  betrothed  to  the  king's  daughter.  But  all 
at  once,  in  a  single  day,  his  power  was  broken  to 
pieces,  and  he  became  a  prisoner  and  a  beggar. 

The  king's  private  expenses  are  very  small; 
they  do  not  amount  to  more  than  fifteen 
thousand  tomauns,  or  say  seven  thousand  pounds 
English  money,  yearly.  The  late  king  spent  at 
least  four  times  that  sum.  The  Shah  of  Persia 
has  very  little  power,  strange  to  say,  over  the 
public  revenue,  out  he  sometimes  gives  presents 
and  rewards  from  it ;  not  often,  however.  Per- 
haps he  may  give  a  thousand  tomauns  to  some- 
body once  or  twice  a  year  in  this  manner.  His 
presents  are  generally  rather  burdensome  than 
advantageous  to  those  who  receive  them.  He 
will  send  a  person  one  of  his  old  coats,  or  a 
brace  of  partridges,  or  a  roebuck,  and  the 
servant  who  brings  the  precious  gift  expects  and 
receives  enough  to  keep  him  for  a  twelvemonth. 
Thus,  if  the  Shah  wishes  to  reward  one  of  his 
attendants,  he  frequently  sends  him  witli  a 
present  to  some  considerable  person.  The 
ancient  magnificence  and  liberality  of  Oriental 
princes  exists  no  more. 


Indeed,  the  income  of  the  state  itself  is  small. 
The  revenue  derived  from  the  customs  is,  or 
was  recently,  not  more  than  two  hundred 
thousand  tomauns  yearly  (about  one  hundred 
thousand  pounds) ;  for  an  extraordinary  irre- 
gularity prevails  in  the  mode  of  levying  the 
public  taxes  in  Persia,  and  the  custom-house 
affairs  are  in  a  surprising  state  of  confusion.  In 
some  places  the  duty  on  goods  is  levied  by 
weight  or  quantity,  without  any  consideration  of 
value.  In  other  places  there  is  an  ad  valorem 
duty  on  the  same  articles.  In  some  places 
customs  duties  are  levied  by  the  mule-load, 
gold  watches  and  charcoal  paying  the  same  tax. 
It  is  impossible  to  have  a  rich  king  or  a  rich 
country  by  such  means  as  these. 

The  Shah  has  eleven  wives,  but  they  live  very 
meanly,  and  are  restricted  to  the  simplest  neces- 
saries, common  clothes,  scanty  rations  of  wood 
and  charcoal,  and  a  small  sum  of  money  monthly. 
They  are  forbidden  to  make  presents  to  their 
relations.  The  Shah's  favourite  wife,  however, 
who  is  called  Geiran,  or  the  antelope,  is  alto- 
gether on  a  different  footing,  and  is  as  much  a 
queen,  or  more  so,  than  the  wife  of  any  Euro- 
pean sovereign.  Her  history  is  romantic  and 
strange.  She  was  a  miller's  daughter,  who 
caught  the  king's  eye  one  day  while  he  was 
riding  through  a  village,  and  'his  constancy  to 
her  and  devotion  to  her  in  all  things,  has  some- 
thing very  touching  and  knightly  and  noble  in 
it.  In  spite  of  her  humble  origin,  she  is  now 
called  "  the  honour  of  the  state,"  and  is  proved 
by  courtiers  to  be  descended  from  Cyrus.* 

The  old  old  custom  of  the  king  sitting  in  judg- 
ment in  person,  of  which  so  many  instances  will 
be  found  in  the  Bible,  existed  up  to  a  very  recent 
date  in  Persia.  It  was  abolished  only  within 
the  last  few  years,  in  consequence  of  the  Rus- 
sian ambassador,  going  in  state  to  an  audience, 
being  horrified  by  seeing  a  number  of  corpses  of 
persons  who  had  just  been  executed  dragged 
from  the  presence-chamber.  The  manner  in 
which  the  Shah  condemned  a  criminal  to  death 
was  very  simple  and  impressive.  He  merely 
made  a  horizontal  motion  with  his  right  hand, 
when  the  feroshes  or  executioners,  who  always 
attend  him,  seized  the  condemned  person  and 
executed  him  immediately.  It  is  said  that  a 
Persian  magnate  was  often  observed  to  put  both 
his  hands  to  his  head  and  shake  it  when  quitting 
the  royal  presence.  The  Shah  asked  him  why 
he  did  so  ?  "I  like  to  feel,"  replied  the  Khan, 
with  grim  pleasantry,  "that  it  is  still  upon  my 
shoulders." 

The  chief  state  of  the  King  of  Persia,  like  that 
of  the  princes  of  Barbary,  is  kept  on  horseback, 
and  despatches  and  public  documents  are  dated 
from  "the  king's  stimip."  When  his  majesty 
goes  abroad,  although  only  for  an  afternoon's 
ride,  he  is  accompanied  by  several  hundreds  of 
horsemen.  If  he  makes  a  summer  excursion,  to 
get  out  of  the  dust  and  stifling  air  of  the  capi- 
tal, he  will  have  fourteen  or  fifteen  thousand 


*  See  Love  and  Marriage  in  Persia,  volume  vl., 
page  488. 
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followers  in  camp  with  him — a  ragamuffin  army 
who  often  enough  lack  provisions,  and  who  are 
always  a  terrible  infliction  on  the  surrounding 
country  where  the  royal  tents  are  pitched. 


MAN  AND  HIS  BEASTS. 

THE  law  of  animal  value  is  its  usefulness,  not 
to  the  world  in  general,  but  to  man.  We  do 
not  keep  creatures  alive  from  any  weak  ideas  ol 
their  right  to  existence  on  their  own  account, 
but  simply  because  they  are  pleasing  to  us  or 
profitable — sure  to  be  pleasing  when  unprofit- 
able, else  they  would  soon  be  put  an  end  to — 
and  therefore  to  be  retained  in  the  roll-call  of 
animated  nature.  If  cats  had  nothing  to  do  but 
to  eat  rats,  and  rats  had  nothing  to  do  but  to 
be  eaten  by  cats — if  there  were  no  babyless 
spinsters  to  make  domestic  pets,  or  wifeless 
bachelors  who  like  to  have  a  sleek  and  stealthy 
puss  softly  purring  on  their  knees — we  would 
soon  exterminate  both  cats  and  rats,  no  matter 
what  their  own  private  views  on  the  subject  of 
individual  rights.  But  the  quality  of  petable- 
ness  being,  of  itself,  a  beast's  service  to  man, 
we  retain  our  breed  of  tabbies  carefully ;  and 
would  do  so,  even  if  all  the  rats  and  mice  were 
to  vanish  into  ghost-land,  if  no  mock  pigs  passed 
through  the  sausage-mill,  and  if  sable  were  as 
cheap  as  cat  skin. 

If  cows  and  horses  had  no  food  or  help  in 
them,  should  we  have  them  rioting  over  our 
fields,  or  bellowing  through  our  woods  ?  No. 
Though  they  were  as  harmless  as  sheep,  we 
should  hunt  them  down  as  we  hunt  down  lions 
and  tigers,  grudging  them  every  mouthful 
of  meadow-grass  or  of  fresh  tree-top,  and 
putting  them  out  of  the  way  as  if  they  were 
natural  burglars  or  the  very  pickpockets  of 
creation.  We  say  hunt  them  down  like  lions 
and  tigers ;  but  these,  and  other  furry  beasts  of 
prey,  are  in  a  manner  amiably  cherished,  as 
affording  good  sport  to  muscular  Indian  officers 
when  alive,  and  pleasant  hearthrugs  when  they 
are  dead.  We  write  sounding  paragraphs  on 
the  ferocity  and  evil  morals  of  these  furry  beasts 
of  prey,  and  seem  to  consider  it  an  awful  wrong 
to  humanity  that  they  should  have  ever  been 
developed  by  the  law  of  gradual  progress  out 
of  the  flinty  diatoms ;  but  we  should  find  a 
great  void  if  they  were  gone ;  those  of  us,  at 
least,  who  love  adventure  and  live  in  hot  cli- 
mates. When  the  last  of  the  lions  has  fallen 
before  the  rifle  of  some  future  Jules  Gerard,  a 
"  Society  for  the  better  selection  of  the  Felidse" 
will  be  started  immediately,  and  a  few  genera- 
tions of  careful  breeding  will  see  grandmamma's 
tprtoiseshell  rapidly  approximating  to  the  Bengal 
tiger,  the  leopard,  the  cheetah,  and  the  puma  of 
past  times,  to  the  infinite  satisfaction  of  the 
crack  shots.  Look  at  foxes :  of  what  earthly 
use  are  they  to  the  working  world  ?  As  neigh- 
bours, they  are  troublesome  and  destructive ; 
they  rob  the  henwife's  roost  and  the  farmer's 
barn-yard ;  their  flesh  is  uneatable ;  certainly 
their  fur  is  of  some  marketable  value,  according 
to  circumstances,  though  not  of  much  worth  here 


in  England;  but  the  extinction  of  the  tribe 
would  be  a  day  of  national  mourning,  and,  in 
the  hunting  counties,  you  might  as  well  assas- 
sinate a  man  as  slaughter  a  dog-fox  ignobly. 
This  is  one  instance  of  the  mere  pleasure  of  men 
being  sufficient  cause  for  animal  preservation. 
On  the  other  hand,  snakes,  let  us  say,  have  no 
uses  beyond  supplying  the  Zoological  Gardens 
•with  objects  of  curious  interest;  so,  snakes  are 
killed  without  mercy  and  vilified  without  re- 
serve. Who  has  a  good  word  for  them  ?  Who 
goes  to  hunt  them  with  a  flourish  of  trumpets 
accompanying,  or  a  skin  preserved  and  hung  up 
for  trophy  ?  No  one.  "let  if  the  skin  could  be 
made  into  any  kind  of  useful  or  ornamental  ap- 
pendage— if  the  hunting  included  glory  as  well 
as  risk — if,  when  slain  and  slaughtered,  snakes 
could  be  fricasseed  into  food,  or  boiled  down 
into  a  manufacturing  necessity,  like  horns  and 
hoofs — we  should  have  snake-hunters,  as  now  we 
have  lion  and  fox  and  boar-hunters,  and  they 
would  be  bred  with  care  to  be  destroyed  with 
honour.  It  all  depends  on  the  amount  of  per- 
sonal capital  to  be  got  out  of  anything  of  the 
kind,  whether  men  protect  or  exterminate.  On 
the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  where  fried  rattle- 
snake, or  Musical  Jack,  is  by  no  means  an  un- 
common dish,  or  one  disesteemed  by  intelligent 
palates,  and  where,  consequently,  a  national  de- 
population of  rattlesnakes  would  be  a  heavy  local 
loss,  they  are  rarely  destroyed  out  of  pure  malice 
by  the  hunters,  but  only  killed,  as  one  kills  cows 
and  fowls,  for  sake  of  the  roast  and  boiled — 
which  is  fair  slaughter  all  the  world  over. 

It  is  so  with  everything.  Jotting  down 
one's  thoughts  as  they  arise,  and  not  caring  for 
sequence  or  the  relation  of  the  natural  orders, 
let  us  take  a  few  examples  nearer  home. 
There  are  the  moles.  Why  are  the  poor  old 
fellows  pursued,  as  we  pursue  them,  with  such 
unrelenting  ferocity  ?  Merely  because  they 
make  our  lawns  and  gardens  look  untidy  !  Not 
for  the  sake  of  their  fur,  which  yet  is  sleek 
and  beautiful  enough  for  the  daintiest  wearer ; 
not  for  any  phosphorus,  or  gelatine,  or  albumen, 
or  osmazome,  that  may  be  in  bones  or  body ;  but 
only  because  they  throw  up  unsightly  tracks 
across  our  grounds,  and  we  choose  to  kill  them 
rather  than  submit  to  their  runs.  Now,  is  this 
fair  ?  Has  not  old  Sleekcoat  as  much  right  to 
the  underground  passages  as  we  have  ?  And  is  it 
just  to  murder  him  because  we  do  not  like  his 
way  of  walking  ?  Toads,  again,  have  long  la- 
boured under  an  evil  name,  and  one-half  of  the 
Ishmaelite  curse ;  but  since  it  has  been  dis- 
covered that  they  are  rather  friendly  than  other- 
wise to  man,  and  help  him  in  the  matters  of 
gardening  and  insectivorism,  a  reaction  has  set  in, 
and  they  are  now  cried  up  and  petted  and  made 
much  of  and  left  unmolested  save  by  the  boys, 
those  general  torments  of  the  world.  But  they 
lave  been  awfully  mauled  and  mishandled  in  the 
jast,  grievously  abused,  and  shamelessly  slan- 
dered ;  all  because  men  did  not  like  their  looks, 
and  so  talked  the  nonsense  of  fear :  which  is 
about  the  biggest  nonsense  of  all  the  non- 
sense said  and  sung.  Hedgehogs  are  also 
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held  as  useless;  stupidly  so;  hedgehog-soup 
being  next  door  to  chicken-broth  for  deli- 
cacy and  digestibility.  Being  useless,  though 
as  harmless  as  toads,  and  diligent,  too,  in  the 
same  direction — a  fact  not  brought  to  light  in 
olden  times— but  being  set  aside  from  any  of  the 
broader  and  more  evident  ways  of  human  value, 
they,  too,  have  been  under  the  Ishmaelite's 
curse,  with  every  man's  hand  against  them ;  and 
their  own  spines  against  every  one.  If  hedge- 
hog-stew should  ever  come  into  fashion,  they 
would  be  favoured  and  bred  like  salmon-fry  or 
Dartmoor  mutton,  tenderly  treated  and  lovingly, 
for  the  better  reception  of  the  sauce  and  stuffing 
to  come ;  or,  if  they  could  be  coaxed  into  such 
spinosity  and  bigness  as  to  make  the  capturing 
of  them  a  matter  of  valour  and  prowess,  they 
would  be  guarded  from  untimely  slaughter,  like 
dog-foxes  in  the  hunting  counties,  or  wild  boars 
in  the  German  woods.  It  is  only  because  they 
are  not  turned  into  food  or  raiment  when  dead, 
or,  at  all  events,  into  the  causes  of  food  and 
raiment,  and  the  helping  on  of  the  general  eco- 
nomy of  their  lords — it  is  only  because  they  are 
too  prickly  for  pets,  and  too  innocent  for  prey, 
that  they  are  so  ignominiously  destroyed  :  their 
own  right  to  a  seat  by  the  kitchen-fire  of  nature 
being  loftily  set  aside,  and  still  more  loftily  denied. 
Then  there  are  dogs.  If  dogs  were  of  no  use, 
would  they  be  suffered  to  swarm  and  snarl  as 
they  do :  the  heels  and  calves  of  the  genera- 
tions being  not  seldom  the  sufferers  ?  Certainly 
not.  But,  then,  they  are  valuable.  We  keep 
them  to  guard  our  carts  and  houses  by  their 
plentiful  vociferations  ;  to  point  at  birds,  and 
to  pick  them  up  when  they  drop ;  to  yelp  after 
hares  and  foxes;  to  plunge  into  rivers  after 
otters ;  to  ferret  rats  out  of  their  holes,  and  to 
kill  them  by  griping  them  at  the  nape  when  they 
are  ferreted  out ;  to  save  lost  banner-bearers 
from  the  snow-drift ;  to  be  little  Jackey's  good- 
tempered  pony,  and  pretty  Lizzie's  uncompro- 
mising guardian ;  to  be  their  lord's  playmates  in 
the  house,  and  assistants  in  the  forest ;  and, 
when  all  things  else  have  been  reckoned  up,  to 
help  the  butcher's  bill  of  the  lower  kind  of 
eating-houses,  and  do  their  proudest  duty  under 
the  glorified  appearance  of  mutton-pies.  But 
not  their  latest ;  for  they  yield  a  glove-making 
skin,  w^hich  can  be  manipulated  into  first-rate 
"hand-shoes,"  as  well  as  turned  to  all  other 
purposes,  where  a  soft  and  smooth-grained 
leather  may  be  used.  Not  included  in  this 
catalogue  is  that  same  inestimable  quality  of 
companionship  and  petableness,  which  is,  per- 
haps, the  dog  s  highest  recommendation ;  going 
further  than  guard  or  saving,  than  mutton-pies, 
or  dogskin  gloves;  going  further  than  every- 
thing but  hunting ;  which,  by-the-by,  is  only  an 
efflorescence  of  that  quality — the  bloom  or  flower 
whereof  this  is  the  root.  But  take  all  this  away, 
and  dogs  would  be  run  over  and  shot  and 
hanged  and  drowned  and  poisoned  with  poison 
and  sabred  with  knives — take  all  this  away,  and 
who  would  care  whether  Ponto  had  pleasure  in 
hare-hunting  on  his  own  account  ?  whether  Flo 
loved  her  pups  with  touching  maternal  tender- 


ness ?  whether  Looloo  enjoyed  the  dish  of  raw 
truffles  he  had  just  nosed  up  ?  or  whether  Billy 
took  a  real  workman's  pride  in  the  artistic  way 
in  which  he  polished  off  his  cageful  of  rats  ?  If 
men  did  not  find  their  own  account  in  it  all,  the 
poor  four-footed  canines  might  soon  yelp  their 
last  adieu  to  the  sun,  and  howl  their  latest  exe- 
crations to  the  moon. 

No  one  at  present  troubles  himself  about  an 
improved  breed  of  monkeys.  But  what  a  stir 
there  would  be  if  monkeys  could  be  taught  the 
service  of  negroes,  and  set  to  hoe  cotton  and 
plant  sugar-canes  in  the  place  of  Uncle  Toms 
and  Aunt  Sallys — patient,  black,  and  perspir- 
ing !  Lately,  however,  monkey -fur,  of  one  kind, 
has  been  brought  into  use,  so  that  Jocko  has  a 
faint  chance  of  rehabilitation  offered  him ;  and 
if  denied  man's  intimate  friendship,  if  refused  all 
claim  to  kinship,  if  put  below  the  salt  and  the 
cousinship  of  their  grandmothers  disclaimed,  if 
found  too  light-minded  for  discipline  and  too 
mischievous  for  work,  still,  in  the  form  of  black 
long-haired  skins  for  ladies'  muffs  and  boas, 
monkeys  will  rise  in  the  scale  of  mercantile 
esteem,  and  may,  perhaps,  be  promoted  to  a 
distinct  niche  in  the  Walhalla  of  Beasts.  But, 
Jocko  !  Jocko !  if  you  could  only  be  taught 
to  hoe  and  dig !  If  you  would  but  learn  how  to 
bear  yourself  with  a  little  dignity,  and  be  of  use 
as  a  substitution  for  negro  flesh,  how  great  would 
be  your  mission  !  How  much  clearer  your  title 
to  be  regarded  as  the  poor  relation  of  humanity  ! 
Fancy  a  corps  of  gorillas  instead  of  Butler's 
Own;  what  a  lot  of  dirty  work  the  less  for 
human  nature  to  do,  and  what  an  advantage  to 
the  other  side  pointing  southward  from  New 
Orleans  !  The  situations  are  not  few  in  history, 
where  apes  would  have  done  as  well  as  men,  and 
the  shoulders  of  Adam's  sons  would  have  been 
all  the  cleaner  for  the  transfer  of  the  burden. 

What  are  man's  peculiar  and  special  beasts  ? 
The  beasts  which  give  him  clothes,  and  food, 
and  help  ?  The  beasts  which  he  holds  to  have 
been  born  into  the  world  only  for  himself,  and 
whose  sole  title  to  existence  is  his  convenience, 
not  unmixed  with  clemency  and  liberality? 
First,  there  are  cows  and  horses,  of  course; 
cows  for  food,  horses  for  help ;  and  both  for 
post-mortem  value  in  such  waste  and  refuse  as 
is  neither  food  nor  clothing.  Thus,  in  the  horns 
and  hoofs,  which  go  to  make  ornaments,  glue, 
prussiate  of  potash,  and  manure,  among  many 
other  tilings ;  in  the  hair,  which,  from  the  mane 
and  tail  of  the  horse,  is  woven  into  sofa  cover- 
ings, chair-seats,  and  the  old  original  crino- 
line, besides  being  used  for  stuffing  beds,  and 
so  forth;  and  which  from  the  cow  is  felted, 
being  too  stout  to  weave,  into  many  capital  ad- 
ditions to  machinery;  and  in  the  skin,  which 
tannic  acid  turns  into  undeniable  leather,  bloomy 
and  durable.  For  taunic  acid,  which  is  a  soluble, 
acting  on  the  gelatine  of  the  skin,  which  is  also 
a  soluble — as  you  may  find  out  for  yourself  if 
you  like  to  boil  your  old  gloves  into  soup,  or 
your  worn-out  stock  of  boots  into  a  jelly — forms 
that  strong  and  rain-proof  substance  called 
leather,  and  leather  is  only  the  gelatine  of  the 
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skin  hardened  with  tannic  acid.  Tannic  acid  is 
fonnd  in  a  great  many  plants  and  trees  and  fruits, 
and,  among  others,  in  tea,  being  in  the  proportion 
of  one  to  four  of  every  pound  of  tea  put  into  the 
pot;  but  oak-bark  and  acorns  give  the  chief 
amount  of  that  used  for  converting  skiu  into 
leather.  Not  that  all  leather  is  made  from 
skins  ;  for  a  full-grown  ox  has  a  "  hide,"  and  a 
two-year-old  a  "  kip,"  and  only  calves  and  cats, 
dogs,  rats,  and  mice,  and  other  small  deer,  have 
"  skins,"  according  to  the  science  of  the  tanner. 
A  split  skin  is  a  "  skiver,"  and  skivers  are  used 
where  very  thin  leather  is  required.  Ox -hides 
make  shoe-soles  and  harness  ;  horse-hides,  ladies' 
shoes;  and  cow-hides,  the  soles ;  calf-skin  the  soft 
upper  leathers ;  sheep-skins,  treated  with  oil,  are 
known  to  men  as  chamois  and  morocco  leathers, 
and  the  skins  of  she-goats,  prepared  with  lime, 
and  scraped  and  polished,  come  out  into  a  new 
existence  as  parchment ;  the  skins  of  calves, 
kids,  and  dead-born  lambs,  make  vellum — the 
nobility  of  parchment ;  drum-heads  are  from  the 
hides  of  goats  and  wolves,  battledores  are 
covered  with  what  was  once  the  skin  of  an  ass; 
lamb-skins,  tanned  with  willow-bark,  make 
gloves;  deer-skins  bind  books,  and  are  also 
transmuted  into  morocco ;  so  witli  goat-skins, 
which  thus  do  more  than  get  converted  into 
vellum;  seal-skins  become  black  enamelled 
leather  for  boots  and  shoes,  bags  and  dressing- 
cases  ;  buck-skins  and  doe-skins  make  breeches 
and  gloves;  pig-skins  are  made  into  saddles 
and  the  coverings  of  church-books;  rat-skins, 
gloves  —  a  large  trade  in  Paris  now,  where 
the  sewers  are  utilised  for  the  purpose ;  the 
famous  Limerick  "  chicken  gloves,"  packed  in  a 
walnut-shell,  and  sold  for  five  shillings  the  pair, 
were  made  of  the  skins  of  very  young  calves — 
antenatal  calves,  say  some ;  Russia  leather  is 
tanned  with  willow-bark,  and  dyed  red  with 
aromatic  sanders-wood,  to  which  is  added  the 
oil  of  birch,  which  gives  it  its  peculiar  smell 
and  insectifuge  qualities.  No  skin  resists  the 
action  of  tannic-acid;  and  from  men  to  mice 
no  warm-blooded  animal  has  an  untannable  hide : 
but  the  human  skin  is  the  least  susceptible  of 
all.  So  the  gentleman  who  has  left  his  hide  to 
the  library,  on  condition  of  its  being  made  into 
vellum  and  inscribed  with  the  Odyssey  and 
Iliad  in  full,  has  bequeathed  a  troublesome 
legacy  to  posterity.  As  for  bones,  you  get  a 
good  deal  out  of  them — phosphorus  for  lucifer- 
matches  ;  gelatine  for  jellies,  size,  and  glue ;  fat 
for  soap  and  candles;  beside  buttons,  combs, 
knife-handles,  and  many  other  things  out  of  the 
solid  substance ;  and  phosphates  and  carbonates 
for  manure. 

Man  does  not  get  only  leather  and  parchment 
from  the  skins  of  his  special  and  peculiar  beasts ; 
he  gets  also  fur — his  leather  with  the  hair  on, 
and  no  tannic  acid  superadded.  First,  there  is 
the  Russian  sable,  king  of  the  weasels,  which, 
in  the  time  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  no  nobleman 
under  the  rank  of  a  viscount,  might  wear ;  which 
lines  the  robes  of  our  Lord  Mayor  and  his 
Council  in  breadths  according  to  their  muni- 
cipal degrees ;  and  the  tail-tips  of  which  make 


our  painters'  best  brushes ;  and  not  only  the 
Russian,  but  the  American  sable  also,  not 
quite  so  fine  in  colour  or  so  rich  in  texture, 
but  not  to  be  derided  by  connoisseurs.  Then 
there  is  the  ermine,  queen  of  the  weasels,  spot- 
less and  symbolic,  which  Edward  the  Third 
commanded  should  be  worn  only  by  the  royal 
family,  which  is  forbidden  to  the  community 
even  now  in  Austria,  and  which,  when  the 
black  tips  are  made  out  of  Astracan  lamb- 
skin, is  known  under  the  name  of  miniver, 
and  indicates  the  rank  of  the  noble  wearer. 
Edward  the  Third  was  a  mighty  fur-fancier, 
and  forbade  the  use  of  any  kind  to  those  whose 
incomes  were  under  a  hundred  a  year ;  and  he  in- 
stituted the  Skinners'  Company,  which  had  the 
monopoly  of  the  whole  fur  trade,  in  every 
branch.  Then  there  are  the  soft  grey  chin- 
chillas ;  stone  and  pine  martens ;  skunks  and 
polecats — the  last  two  very  disagreeable  to  sen- 
sitive noses,  but  purified  now  by  some  new  pro- 
cess of  chemical  perfuming ;  lynxes,  for  ladies' 
wear;  minxes,  musquashes,  and  monkey-skins 
— Colobus  Satanas,  the  black,  and  the  Diana 
monkey,  the  grey ;  red,  grey,  white,  blue,  cross, 
silver,  and  Kitt  foxes — and  these  are  very- 
fine  furs,  as  witness  that  imperial  pelisse  be- 
longing to  the  Czar,  and  exhibited  in  'fifty-one, 
made  out  of  the  black  necks  of  silver  foxes, 
and  worth  three  thousand  five  hundred  pounds. 
Wolves  give  a  pretty  yellow-hued  fur,  too,  but 
coarseish  and  rough,  used  chiefly  for  coat- 
linings  and  sleigh-coverings  —  the  scoundrel 
wolves !  one  ought  to  make  something  by  them ! 
— while  bears,  of  almost  as  many  colours  as 
foxes,  clothe  the  Greenlanders  from  head  to 
foot,  and  give  us  our  best  pomade  into  the  bar- 
gain. The  Dutch  breed  cats  for  the  sake  of 
their  fur,  and  they  give  beautiful  skins  when 
properly  fed  and  selected — is  there  not  a  cat- 
skin  rug  at  South  Kensington,  beautiful  enough 
for  a  queen?— lions  and  tigers  are  chiefly  tro- 
phies and  rugs,  but  the  Chinese  spread  a  tiger- 
skin  over  their  seat  of  justice,  and  the  royal 
hussar  body-guard  of  Hungarian  noblemen  wear 
leopard-skin  mantles.  The  national  coat,  though, 
in  Hungary  is  the  Astracan  lamb-skin,  that  soft, 
short-tufted,  and  glossy-black  link  between  fur 
and  wool,  which  we  use  rarely.  The  Persian 
lamb-skins,  all  in  little  round  formal  curls,  are 
made  so  by  tying  up  the  new-born  lambkin  in  a 
tight  wrapper,  which  compresses  the  young  curl 
as  effectually  as  hair-papers,  and  so  produces 
the  curious  fur  known  by  that  name.  Otter- 
skin  is  soft  and  lovely ;  the  sea-otter  especially 
so ;  and  in  Russia  and  China  immensely  prized. 
A  muff  of  sea-otter  skin  would  be  twenty-five 
guineas,  and  a  whole  skin  forty  guineas.  Seal- 
skin is  another  very  lovely  fur,  seldom  seen  in 
its  natural  colour,  but  generally  dyed  to  a  rich 
Vandyke  brown.  The  seal-skin  of  commerce  is 
not  the  fur  of  the  animal  as  seen  on  its  back. 
There  and  then,  it  is  a  long-haired,  coarse, 
ignoble-looking  affair,  but,  when  the  Skinners' 
Company  gets  hold  of  it,  it  is  soaked  and  fer- 
mented, which  loosens  the  long  hairs,  and  they 
fall  out  of  their  own  accord,  or  else  it  is  shaved 
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on  the  under  side,  by  which  process  the  long 
hairs  are  shaved  off  at  the  roots,  and  the  soft, 
rich,  under  layer  of  fur  is  left  uninjured.  Squir- 
rels also  give  a  pretty  fur.  The  famous  Wei- 
senfels  linings  are  made  from  the  white  parts  of 
the  squirrels  which  abound  in  the  woods ;  and 
white  rabbit-skins  are  not  far  behind.  Indeed, 
rabbit-skin  used  to  be  so  much  prized,  that  in 
Henry  the  Eighth's  time  a  formal  decree  was 
passed,  forbidding  the  use  of  the  cony  or  rabbit- 
fur  to  any  one  not  a  gentleman  or  noble.  Rab- 
bit-fur, and  hare-fur,  and  beaver-fur,  all  felt; 
the  beaver  hats  of  past  repute  used  to  be  beaver- 
fur  felted,  not  beaver-skin  pure  and  simple.  Part 
of  the  process  is  carried  on  by  the  aid  of  cotton- 
wool, which  will  not  felt  of  itself,  but  will  aid  in 
the  felting  of  other  things,  coming  oat  on  the  sur- 
face like  cream  upon  milk.  So,  at  least,  says  Dr. 
Laukester  in  his  Lectures  on  the  Uses  of  Ani- 
mals to  man,  lying  open  on  Ihe  desk  before  us. 

Then  there  are  the  beasts  which  give  per- 
fumes: the  civet-cats  of  Asia  and  Africa,  with  their 
pouches  full  of  civet — of  a  pale  brownish  yellow 
in  colour,  of  the  consistency  of  honey,  and  ab- 
solutely disgusting  in  odour,  until  mixed  with 
wax,  lard,  or  spirit,  when  it  becomes  aromatic 
and  fragrant,  and  with  the  property  of  heighten- 
ing the  sweetness  of  all  other  perfumes  with 
which  it  is  mixed.  The  musk-deers  of  China, 
Thibet,  and  Siberia,  with  their  pouches  full  of 
musk,  also  brown  in  colour  and  honey-like  in 
consistency ;  those  two  sea-turtles,  with  their 
musky  oil ;  the  musk-ox  of  North  America,  and 
the  musk-rat,  also  of  North  America,  with  its 
perfumed  skin;  the  crocodile;  and  a  little  musky 
gnat.  The  beaver,  with  his  bag  full  of  castoreum, 
brown,  unctuous,  and  foetid.  The  Cape  hog,  with 
his  secretion  of  hyraceum,  not  in  a  separate  bag 
this  time ;  and  ambergris,  a  morbid  secretion  from 
the  liver  of  the  spermaceti  whale,  usually  found 
swimming  on  the  surface  of  the  sea,  on  the  coasts 
of  Coromandel,  Japan,  the  Moluccas,  and  Mada- 
gascar. Ambergris  is  inodorus,  unless  heated  or 
handled,  and  then  it  is  sweet  enough.  And, 
lastly,  there  are  the  "  bezoar  stones"  found  in 
the  wild  goat  of  Persia,  which  were  once  used  as 
sovereign  remedies  for  all  diseases,  but  which  a 
pitiless  chemistry  has  discovered  to  be  nothing- 
nobler  than  little  balls  of  undigested  food,  glued 
together  with  phosphate  of  lime. 

Other  animals  sacred  to  man  and  his  wants, 
are  birds  with  glowing  plumage,  and  birds  with 
fatty  layers,  like  the  sooty  petrel  or  mutton-bird, 
the  guachero  of  the  South  American  caves, 
emus — one  emu  yielding  two  gallons  of  oil — 
with  the  minor  glories  of  geese — who  does  not 
know  the  value  of  goose-grease,  scientifically 
applied?— and  in  India,  peacocks  and  others. 
Then,  whales  and  seals  and  cod  and  bears  give 
oil  and  fat  by  the  countless  gallon.  Then  there 
are  the  sponges,  which  are  the  skeletons  of 
certain  backboneless  beasts  of  the  deep ;  and 
oysters,  bearing  pearls  for  our  adornment ;  and 
the  beautiful  nacreous  lining  of  the  shell  of  the 
same  fish,  and  of  many  others,  as  the  nautilus, 


the  haliotis,  the  mussel ;  and  the  cassis  rufa,  or 
cameo-shell,  of  the  Mediterranean ;  and  corals ; 
and  the  byssus,  with  its  silky  filaments  that  can 
be  woven  into  texture ;  cuttle-fishes,  bearing 
sepia  in  their  innermost  beiug ;  whelks,  carrying 
the  Tyrian  purple  in  their  throats ;  "  Venetian 
shells,"  for  ornament ;  cowries ;  and  all  the 
edible  tribe.  And  insects,  too,  come  in.  Spanish 
flies  blister  the  universal  lord,  the  acid  of  ants 
eases  his  worst  pains  ;  the  cochineal  and  lac 
insects  dye  the  silk  which  the  bombyx  spins — 
which  bombyx  Chinamen  eat  in  a  stew  as  soon 
as  it  has  finished  its  cocoon;  bees  make  man's 
honey ;  leeches  suck  his  heated  blood  ;  the  gall- 
fly makes  oak  apples  whence  he  gets  his  gallic 
acid  and  his  ink ;  and  he  collects  all  the  moths, 
and  beetles,  and  butterflies  that  please  his 
fancy,  and  collects  them  with  such  enthusiasm, 
that  he  sometimes  exterminates  the  breed.  But 
then  he  is  a  short-sighted  animal  is  man ;  and 
most  short-sighted  when  most  greedy. 

In  fact,  it  comes  to  this,  that  either  man 
uses  the  animal  world  for  his  own  profit  or  plea- 
sure, or  he  destroys  those  members  of  it  which  he 
cannot  marshal  in  the  way  they  should  go.  He 
has  constituted  himself  lord  of  all  life,  and  by 
reason  too ;  and  when  his  serfs  are  insubordinate, 
he  gives  them  a  fillip,  and  sends  them  spinning 
into  space,  and  the  eternal  No  of  the  natural 
philosopher.  Perhaps  he  is  right.  The  rule, 
that  those  who  will  not  work  shall  not  eat, 
should  be  applied  to  all  creation,  not  only  to 
himself;  and  where  a  beast  cannot  be  made 
generally  useful,  it  seems  only  just  and  wise 
that  he  should  be  sent  to  the  illimitable  back- 
woods of  annihilation,  and  his  vacant  place  filled 
up  by  some  of  the  selected,  of  higher  moral  and 
intellectual  tendencies.  The  world  has  had  more 
than  enough  of  tenderness  for  incapacity. 


Now  ready,  price  FOUKPENCE, 
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NO  NAME. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF    "  THE  WOMAN  IN  WHJTE,"  &C. 
CHAPTER    II. 

THE  warm  sunlight  of  July  shining  softly 
through  a  green  blind ;  an  open  window  with 
fresh  flowers  set  on  the  sill;  a  strange  bed,  in  a 
strange  room ;  a  giant  figure  of  the  female  sex 
(like  a  dream  of  Mrs.  Wragge)  towering  aloft  on 
one  side  of  the  bed,  and  trying  to  clap  its  hands ; 
another  woman,  a  stranger,  stopping  the  hands 
before  they  could  make  any  noise ;  a  mild  ex- 
postulating voice  (like  a  dream  of  Mrs.  Wragge 
again)  breaking  the  silence  in  these  words, 
"  She  knows  me,  ma'am,  she  knows  me ;  if  I 
mustn't  be  happy,  it  will  be  the  death  of  me !" 
— such  were  the  first  sights,  such  were  the  first 
sounds,  to  which,  after  six  weeks  of  obliviou, 
Magdalen  suddenly  and  strangely  awoke. 

After  a  little,  the  sights  grew  dim  again,  and 
the  sounds  sank  into  silence.  Sleep,  the  mer- 
ciful, took  her  once  more,  and  hushed  her  back 
to  repose. 

Another  day — and  the  sights  were  clearer,  the 
sounds  were  louder.  Another — and  she  heard  a 
man's  voice,  through  the  door,  asking  for  news 
from  the  sick-room.  The  voice  was  strange  to  her; 
it  was  always  cautiously  lowered  to  the  same 
quiet  tone.  It  inquired  after  her,  in  the  morning, 
when  she  woke — at  noon,  when  she  took  her  re- 
freshment— in.  the  evening,  before  she  dropped 
to  sleep  again  "  Who  is  so  anxious  about  me  ?" 
That  was  the  first  thought  her  mind  was  strong 
enough  to  form  : — "  Who  is  so  anxious  about 
me?" 

More  days— and  she  could  speak  to  the  nurse 
at  her  bedside ;  she  could  answer  the  questions 
of  an  elderly  man,  who  knew  far  more  about 
her  than  she  knew  about  herself,  and  who  told 
her  he  was  Mr.  Merrick,  the  doctor ;  she  could 
sit  up  in  bed,  supported  by  pillows,  wondering 
what  had  happened  to  her,  and  where  she  was  ; 
she  could  feel  a  growing  curiosity  about  that 
quiet  voice,  which  still  asked  after  her,  morning, 
noon,  and  night,  on  the  other  side  of  the  door. 

Another  day's  delay — and  Mr.  Merrick  asked 
her  if  she  was  strong  enough  to  see  an  old 
friend.  A  meek  voice,  behind  him,  articulating 
high  in  the  air,  said,  "It's  only  me."  The 
voice  was  followed  by  the  prodigious  bodily  ap- 
parition of  Mrs.  Wragge,  with  her  cap  all  awry, 
and  one  of  her  shoes  in  the  next  room.  "  Oh, 


look  at  her  !  look  at  her  !"  cried  Mrs.  Wragge, 
in  an  ecstasy,  dropping  on  her  knees  at  Magda- 
len's bedside,  with  a  thump  that  shook  the  house. 
"  Bless  her  heart,  she's  well  enough  to  laugh 

at  me    already.      '  Cheer,   boys,   cheer !" 

I  beg  your  pardon,  doctor,  my  conduct  isn't 
ladylike,  I  know.  It's  my  head,  sir ;  it  isn't  me. 
I  must  get  vent  somehow — or  my  head  will 
burst !"  No  coherent  sentence,  in  answer  to 
any  sort  of  question  put  to  her,  could  be  ex- 
tracted that  morning  from  Mrs.  Wragge.  She 
rose  from  one  climax  of  verbal  confusion  to 
another — and  finished  her  visit,  under  the  bed, 
groping  inscrutably  for  the  second  shoe. 

The  morrow  came — and  Mr.  Merrick  pro- 
mised that  she  should  see  another  old  friend  on 
the  next  day.  In  the  evening,  when  the  in- 
quiring voice  asked  after  her,  as  usual,  and 
when  the  door  was  opened  a  few  inches  to  give 
the  reply,  she  answered  faintly  for  herself: — "I 
am  better,  thank  you."  There  was  a  moment  of 
silence — and  then,  just  as  the  door  was  shut 
again,  the  voice  sank  to  a  whisper,  and  said  fer- 
vently, "  Thank  God !"  Who  was  he  ?  She 
had  asked  them  all,  and  no  one  would  tell  her. 
Who  was  he  ? 

The  next  day  came ;  and  she  heard  her  door 
opened  softly.  Brisk  footsteps  tripped  into  the 
room ;  a  lithe  little  figure  advanced  to  the  bed- 
side. Was  it  a  dream  again  ?  No  !  There  he 
was  in  his  own  evergreen  reality,  with  the  co- 
pious flow  of  language  pouring  smoothly  from 
his  lips ;  with  the  lambent  dash  of  humour 
twinkling  in  his  parti-coloured  eyes — there  i.e 
was,  more  audacious,  more  persuasive,  more  re- 
spectable than  ever,  in  a  suit  of  glossy  black, 
with  a  speckless  white  cravat,  and  a  rampant 
shirt -frill — the  unblushing,  the  invincible,  the 
unchangeable  Wragge  ! 

"  Not  a  word,  my  dear  girl !"  said  the 
captain,  seating  himself  comfortably  at  the  bed- 
side, in  his  old  confidential  way.  "  I  am  to  do  all 
the  talking ;  and  I  think  you  will  own  that  a  more 
competent  man  for  the  purpose  could  not  pos- 
sibly have  been  found.  I  am  really  delighted — 
honestly  delighted,  if  I  may  use  such  an  appa- 
rently inappropriate  word — to  see  you  again,  and 
to  see  you  getting  well.  I  have  often  thought 
of  you ;  I  have  often  missed  you ;  I  have  often 
said  to  myself — never  mind  what !  Clear  the 
stage,  and  drop  the  curtain  on  the  past.  Dum 
vivimus,  vivamus!  Pardon  the  pedantry  of  a 
Latin  quotation,  my  clear,  and  tell  me  how  I 
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look.  Am  I,  or  am  I  not,  the  picture  of  a 
prosperous  man  ?" 

Magdalen  attempted  to  answer  him.  The 
captain's  deluge  of  words  flowed  over  her  again 
in  a  moment. 

"  Don't  exert  yourself,"  he  said.  "  I'll  put 
all  your  questions  for  you.  What  have  I  been 
about  ?  Wby  do  I  look  so  remarkably  well  off  ? 
And  how  in  the  world  did  I  find  my  way  to  this 
house?  My  dear  girl,  I  have  been  occupied, 
since  we  last  saw  each  other,  in  slightly  modify- 
ing my  old  professional  habits.  I  have  shifted 
from  Moral  Agriculture  to  Medical  Agriculture. 
Formerly,  I  preyed  on  the  public  sympathy; 
now  I  prey  on  the  public  stomach.  Stomach 
and  sympathy,  sympathy  and  stomach — look 
them  both  fairly  in  the  face,  when  you  reach 
the  wrong  side  of  fifty,  and  you  will  agree  with 
me  that  they  come  to  much  the  same  thing. 
However  that  may  be,  here  I  am — incredible  as 
it  may  appear — a  man  with  an  income,  at  last. 
The  founders  of  my  fortune  are  three  in  number. 
Their  names  are  Aloes,  Scammony,  and  Gam- 
boge. In  plainer  words,  I  am  now  living — on  a 
Pill.  I  made  a  little  money  (if  you  remember)  by 
my  friendly  connexion  with  you.  I  made  a  little 
more,  by  the  happy  decease  (Requiescat  in  Pace!} 
of  that  female  relative  of  Mrs.  Wragge's,  from 
whom,  as  I  told  you,  my  wife  had  expectations. 
Very  good.  What  do  you  think  I  did  ?  I  in- 
vested the  whole  of  my  capital,  at  one  fell  swoop, 
in  advertisements — and  purchased  my  drugs  and 
my  pill-boxes  on  credit.  The  result  is  now  before 

Stu.  Here  I  am,  a  Grand  Financial  Fact, 
ere  I  am,  with  my  clothes  positively  paid  for ; 
with  a  balance  at  my  banker's  ;  with  my  servant 
in  livery,  and  my  gig  at  the  door ;  solvent, 
flourishing,  popular — and  all  on  a  Pill." 

Magdalen  smiled.  The  captain's  face  assumed 
an  expression  of  mock  gravity :  he  looked  as  if 
there  was  a  serious  side  to  the  question,  and  as 
if  he  meant  to  put  it  next. 

"  It's  no  laughing  matter  to  the  public,  my 
dear,"  he  said.  "  They  can't  get  rid  of  me  and 
my  Pill — they  must  take  us.  There  is  not  a 
single  form  of  appeal  in  the  whole  range  of 
human  advertisement,  which  I  am  not  making 
to  the  unfortunate  public  at  this  moment.  Hire 
the  last  new  novel — there  I  am,  inside  the  boards 
of  the  book.  Send  for  the  last  new  Song — the 
instant  you  open  the  leaves,  I  drop  out  of  it. 
Take  a  cab — 1  fly  in  at  the  window,  in  red.  Buy 
a  box  of  tooth-powder  at  the  chemist's — I  wrap 
it  up  for  you,  in  blue.  Show  yourself  at  the 
theatre— I  flutter  down  on  you,  in  yellow.  The 
mere  titles  of  my  advertisements  are  quite  irre- 
sistible. Let  me  quote  a  few  from  last  week's 
issue.  Proverbial  Title  : — '  A  Pill  in  Time, 
saves  Nine.'  Familiar  Title : — '  Excuse  me,  how 
is  your  Stomach?'  Patriotic  Title:— 'What 
are  the  three  characteristics  of  a  true-born  Eng- 
lishman ?  His  Hearth,  his  Home,  and  his  Pill.' 
Title  in  the  form  of  a  nursery  dialogue : — 
'  Mamma,  I  am  not  well.'  '  What  is  the  matter, 
my  pet  ?'  '  I  want  a  little  Pill.'  Title  in  the 
form  of  an  Historical  Anecdote  : — '  New  Dis- 
covery iu  the  Mine  of  English  History.  When 


the  Princes  were  smothered  in  the  Tower,  their 
faithful  attendant  collected  all  the  little  posses- 
sions left  behind  them.  Among  the  touching 
trifles  dear  to  the  poor  boys,  he  found  a  tiny 
Box.  It  contained  the  Pill  of  the  Period.  Is 
it  necessary  to  say,  how  inferior  that,  Pill  was, 
to  its  Modern  Successor,  which  prince  and 

peasant  alike  may  now  obtain '     Et  csetera, 

et  csetera.  The  place  in  which  my  Pill  is  made, 
is  an  advertisement  in  itself.  I  have  got  one  of 
the  largest  shops  in  London.  Behind  one  counter 
(visible  to  the  public  through  the  lucid  medium 
of  plate-glass)  are  four-and-tweuty  young  men, 
in  white  aprons,  making  the  Pill.  Behind  an- 
other counter,  are  four-and-twenty  young  men, 
in  white  cravats,  making  the  boxes.  At  the 
bottom  of  the  shop  are  three  elderly  accountants, 
posting  the  vast  financial  transactions  accruing 
from  the  Pill,  in  three  enormous  ledgers.  Over 
the  door  are  my  name,  portrait,  and  autograph, 
expanded  to  colossal  proportions, andsurrounded, 
in  flowing  letters,  by  the  motto  of  the  establish- 
ment : — '  Down  with  the  Doctors  !'  Even  Mrs. 
Wragge  contributes  her  quota  to  this  prodigious 
enterprise.  She  is  the  celebrated  woman  whom 
I  have  cured  of  indescribable  agonies  from  every 
complaint  under  the  sun.  Her  portrait  is  en- 
graved on  all  the  wrappers,  with  the  following 
inscription  beneath  it : — '  Before  she  took  the 
Pill,  you  might  have  blown  this  patient  away 
with  a  feather.  Look  at  her  now ! !  !'  Last,  not 
least,  my  dear  girl,  the  Pill  is  the  cause  of  my 
finding  my  way  to  this  house.  My  department 
in  the  prodigious  Enterprise  already  mentioned, 
is  to  scour  the  United  Kingdom  in  a  gig,  esta- 
blishing Agencies  everywhere.  While  founding 
one  of  those  Agencies,  I  heard  of  a  certain  friend 
of  mine,  who  had  lately  landed  in  England,  after 
a  long  sea  voyage.  I  got  his  address  in  London 
— he  was  a  lodger  in  this  house.  I  called  on 
him  forthwith — and  was  stunned  by  the  news  of 
your  illness.  Such,  in  brief,  is  the  history  of 
my  existing  connexion  with  British  Medicine  ; 
and  so  it  happens  that  you  see  me  at  the  present 
moment,  sitting  in  the  present  chair,  now  as 
ever,  yours  truly,  Horatio  Wragge." 

In  these  terms  the  captain  brought  his  per- 
sonal statement  to  a  close.  He  looked  more 
and  more  attentively  at  Magdalen,  the  nearer 
he  got  to  the  conclusion.  Was  there  some 
latent  importance  attaching  to  his  last  words, 
which  did  not  appear  on  the  face  of  them  ?  There 
was.  His  visit  to  the  sick-room  had  a  serious 
object;  and  that  object  he  had  now  approached. 

In  describing  the  circumstances  under  which 
he  had  become  acquainted  with  Magdalen's  pre- 
sent position,  Captain  Wragge  had  skirted  with 
his  customary  dexterity  round  the  remote  boun- 
daries of  truth.  Emboldened  by  the  absence 
of  any  public  scandal  in  connexion  with  Noel 
Vanstone's  marriage,  or  with  the  event  of  his 
death  as  announced  in  the  newspaper  obituary, 
the  captain,  roaming  the  eastern  circuit,  had 
ventured  back  to  Aldborough,  a  fortnight  since, 
to  establish  an  agency  there  for  the  sale  of  his 
wonderful  Pill.  No  one  had  recognised  him 
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but  the  landlady  of  the  hotel,  who  at  once  in- 
sisted OH  his  entering  the  house,  and  reading 
Kirke's  letter  to  her  husband.  The  same  night 
Captain  Wragge  was  in  London,  and  was 
closeted  with  the  sailor,  in  the  second-floor 
room  at  Aaron's  Buildings. 

The  serious  nature  of  the  situation,  the  indis- 
putable certainty  that  Kirke  must  fail  in  tracing 
Magdalen's  friends,  unless  he  first  knew  who  she 
really  was,  had  decided  the  captain  on  disclosing 
part,"  at  least,  of  the  truth.  Declining  to  enter 
into  any  particulars — for  family  reasons,  which 
Magdalen  might  explain  ou  her  recovery,  if  she 
pleased — he  astounded  Kirke  by  telling  him  that 
the  friendless  woman  whom  he  had  rescued,  and 
whom  he  had  only  known,  up  to  that  moment,  as 
Miss  Bygrave — was  no  other  than  the  youngest 
daughter  of  Andrew  Vanstone.  The  disclosure, 
on  Kirke's  side,  of  his  father's  connexion  with 
the  young  officer  in  Canada,  had  followed  natu- 
rally, on  the  revelation  of  Magdalen's  real  name. 
Captain  Wragge  had  expressed  his  surprise,  but 
had  made  no  further  remark  at  the  time.  A 
fortnight  later,  however,  when  the  patient's  re- 
covery forced  the  serious  difficulty  on  the  doctor 
of  meeting  the  questions  which  Magdalen  was 
sure  to  ask,  the  captain's  ingenuity  had  come,  as 
usual,  to  the  rescue. 

"  You  can't  tell  her  the  truth,"  he  said,  "  with- 
out awakening  painful  recollections  of  her  stay 
at  Aldborough,  into  which  I  am  not  at  liberty 
to  enter.  Don't  acknowledge,  just  yet,  that 
Mr.  Kirke  only  knew  her  as  Miss  Bygrave  of 
North  Shingles,  when  he  found  her  in  tins  house. 
Tell  her  boldly  that  he  knew  who  she  was,  and 
that  he  felt  (what  she  must  feel)  that  he  had  an 
hereditary  right  to  help  and  protect  her,  as  his 
father's  son.  I  am,  as  I  have  already  told  you," 
continued  the  captain,  sticking  fast  to  his  old 
assertion,  "a  distant  relative  of  the  Combe- 
Raven  family;  and,  if  there  is  nobody  else  at 
hand  to  help  you  through  this  difficulty,  my  ser- 
vices are  freely  at  your  disposal." 

No  one  else  was  at  hand ;  and  the  emergency 
was  a  serious  one.  Strangers  undertaking  the 
responsibility  might  ignorantly  jar  on  past  re- 
collections, which  it  would,  perhaps,  be  the 
death  of  her  to  revive  too  soon.  Near  relatives 
might,  by  their  premature  appearance  at  the 
bedside,  produce  the  same  deplorable  result. 
The  alternative  lay  between  irritating  and  alarm- 
ing her  by  leaving  her  inquiries  unanswered — or 
trusting  Captain  Wragge.  In  the  doctor's 
opinion,  the  second  risk  was  the  least  serious  risk 
of  the  two — and  the  captain  was  now  seated  at 
Magdalen's  bedside  in  discharge  of  the  trust 
confided  to  him. 

Would  she  ask  the  question  which  it  had  been 
the  private  object  of  all  Captain  Wragge's  pre- 
liminary talk,  lightly  and  pleasantly  to  provoke. 
Yes  :  as  soon  as  his  silence  gave  her  the  oppor- 
tunity, she  asked  it : — Who  was  that  friend  of 
his  living  in  the  house  ? 

"  Yon  ought  by  rights  to  know  him  as 
well  as  T  do,"  said  the  captain.  "  He  is  the 
son  of  one  of  your  father's  old  military  friends 


— when  your  father  was  quartered  with  his  regi- 
ment in  Canada.  Your  cheeks  mustn't  flush 
up !  If  they  do,  I  shall  go  away." 

She  was  astonished,  but  not  agitated.  Cap- 
tain Wragge  had  begun  by  interesting  her  in  the 
remote  past,  which  she  only  knew  by  hearsay, 
before  he  ventured  on  the  delicate  ground  of  her 
own  experience. 

In  a  moment  more,  she  advanced  to  her  next 
question  : — What  was  his  name  ? 

"  Kirke,"  proceeded  the  captain.  "  Did  you 
never  hear  of  his  father,  Major  Kirke — com- 
manding officer  of  the  regiment  in  Canada  ? 
Did  you  never  hear  that  the  major  helped  your 
father  through  a  great  difficulty,  like  the  best  of 
good  fellows  and  good  friends  ?" 

Yes :  she  faintly  fancied  she  had  heard  some- 
thing about  her  father,  and  an  officer  who  had 
once  been  very  good  to  him  when  he  was  a  young 
man.  But  she  could  not  look  back  so  long. — 
Was  Mr.  Kirke  poor  ? 

Even  Captain  Wragge's  penetration  was 
puzzled  by  that  question.  He  gave  the  true 
answer,  at  hazard.  "  No,"  he  said,  "  not 
poor." 

Her  next  inquiry  showed  what  she  had  been 
thinking  of. — If  Mr.  Kirke  was  not  poor,  why  did 
he  come  to  live  in  that  house  ? 

"  She  has  caught  me !"  thought  the  captain. 
"  There  is  only  one  way  out  of  it — I  must  ad- 
minister another  dose  of  truth.  Mr.  Kirke  dis- 
covered you  here  by  chance,"  he  proceeded  aloud; 
"  very  ill,  and  not  nicely  attended  to.  Somebody 
was  wanted  to  take  care  of  you,  while  you  were 
not  able  to  take  care  of  yourself.  Why  not  Mr. 
Kirke  ?  He  was  the  son  of  your  father's  old 
friend — which  is  the  next  thing  to  being  your 
old  friend.  Who  had  a  better  claim  to  send  for 
the  right  doctor,  and  get  the  right  nurse — when 
I  was  not  here  to  cure  you  with  my  wonderful 
Pill  ?  Gently  !  gently  !  you  mustn't  take  hold 
of  my  superfine  black  coat  sleeve  in  that  uncere- 
monious manner." 

He  put  her  hand  back  on  the  bed ;  but  she 
was  not  to  be  checked  in  that  way.  She  per- 
sisted in  asking  another  question. — How  came 
Mr.  Kirke  to  know  her  ?  She  had  never  seen 
him  ;  she  had  never  heard  of  him  in  her  life. 

"  Very  likely,"  said  Captain  Wragge.  "  But 
your  never  having  seen  him,  is  no  reason  why  he 
should  not  have  seen  you." 

"  When  did  he  see  me  ?" 

The  captain  corked  up  his  doses  of  truth  on 
the  spot,  without  a  moment's  hesitation. 

"Some  time  ago,  my  dear.  I  can't  exactly 
say  when." 

"Only  once?" 

Captain  Wragge  suddenly  saw  his  way  to  the 
administration  of  another  dose.  "  Yes,"  he  said. 
"  Only  once." 

She  reflected  a  little.  The  next  question  in- 
volved the  simultaneous  expression  of  two  ideas 
— and  the  next  question  cost  her  an  effort. 

"  He  only  saw  me  once,"  she  said ;  "  and  he 
only  saw  me  some  time  ago.  How  came  he  to 
remember  me,  when  he  found  me  here  ?" 

"Aha!"  said  the  captain.     "  Now  you  have 
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hit  the  right  nail  on  the  head  at  last.  You  can't 
possibly  be  move  surprised  at  his  remembering 
you  than  I  am.  A  word  of  advice,  my  dear. 
When  you  are  well  enough  to  get  up  and  see 
Mr.  Kirke,  try  how  that  sharp  question  of  yours 
sounds  in  ///*  ears — and  insist  on  his  answering 
it  himself."  Slipping  out  of  the  dilemma  in 
that  characteristically  adroit  manner,  Captain 
Wragge  got  briskly  on  his  legs  again,  and  took 
up  his  hat. 

"  Wait !"  she  pleaded.  "  I  want  to  ask 
you " 

"  Not  another  -word,"  said  the  captain.  "  I 
have  given  you  quite  enough  to  think  of  for  one 
day.  My  time  is  up,  and  my  gig  is  waiting  for 
me.  I  am  off,  to  scour  the  country  as  usual.  I 
am  off,  to  cultivate  the  field  of  public  indigestion 
with  the  triple  ploughshare  of  aloes,  scammony, 
and  gamboge."  He  stopped,  and  turned  round 
at  the  door.  "  By-the-by,  a  message  from  my 
unfortunate  wife.  If  you  will  allow  her  to 
come  and  see  you  again,  Mrs.  Wragge  solemnly 
pi-omises  not  to  lose  her  shoe  next  time.  / 
don't  believe  her.  WThat  do  you  say?  May 
she  come  ?" 

"  Yes ;  whenever  she  likes,"  said  Magdalen. 
"  If  I  ever  get  well  again,  may  poor  Mrs. 
Wragge  come  and  stay  with  me  ?" 

"  Certainly,  my  dear.  If  you  have  no  objec- 
tion, I  will  provide  her,  beforehand,  with  a  few 
thousand  impressions  in  red,  blue,  and  yellow, 
of  her  own  portrait  ('You  might  have  blown 
this  patient  away  with  a  feather,  before  she  took 
the  Pill.  Look  at  her  now!).  She  is  sure  to 
drop  herself  about  perpetually  wherever  she 
goes,  and  the  most  gratifying  results,  in  an  ad- 
vertising point  of  view,  must  inevitably  follow. 
Don't  think  me  mercenary — I  merely  understand 
the  age  I  live  in."  He  stopped  on  his  way  out, 
for  the  second  time,  and  turned  round  once  more 
at  the  door.  "You  have  been  a  remarkably 
good  girl,"  he  said,  "  and  you  deserve  to  be  re- 
warded for  it.  I'll  give  you  a  last  piece  of  in- 
formation before  I  go.  Have  you  heard  any- 
body inquiring  after  you,  for  the  last  day  or 
two,  outside  your  door  ?  Ah,  I  see  you  have. 
A  word  in  your  ear,  my  dear.  That's  Mr. 
Kirke."  He  tripped  away  from  the  bedside,  as 
briskly  as  ever.  Magdalen  heard  him.  adver- 
tising himself  to  the  nurse,  before  he  closed  the 
door.  "If  you  are  ever  asked  about  it,"  he 
said,  in  a  confidential  whisper,  "  the  name  is 
Wragge,  and  the  Pill  is  to  be  had  in  neat  boxes, 
price  thirteen -pence -halfpenny,  government 
stamp  included.  Take  a  few  copies  of  the  por- 
trait of  a  female  patient,  whom  you  might  have 
blown  away  with  a  feather  before  she  took  the 
Pill,  and  whom  you  are  simply  requested  to  con- 
template now.  Many  thanks,  (rocc?  morning." 

The  doorclosed,andMagdalen  was  alone  again. 
She  felt  no  sense  of  solitude ;  Captain  Wragge 
had  left  her  with  something  new  to  think  of. 
Hour  after  hour,  her  mind  dwelt  wonderingly 
on  Mr.  Kirke,  until  the  evening  came,  and  she 
heard  his  voice  again,  through  the  half-opened 
door. 


"  I  am  very  grateful,"  she  said  to  him,  before 
the  nurse  could  answer  his  inquiries — "very,, 
very  grateful  for  all  your  kindness  to  me." 

"  Try  to  get  well,"  he  replied,  kindly.  "  You 
will  more  than  reward  me,  if  you  try  to  get 
well." 

The  next  morning,  Mr.  Merrick  found  her 
impatient  to  leave  her  bed,  and  be  moved  to  the- 
sot'a  in  the  front  room.  The  doctor  said  he 
supposed  she  wanted  a  change.  "  Yes,"  she 
replied ;  "  I  want  to  see  Mr.  Kirke."  The 
doctor  consented  to  move  her  on  the  next  day,, 
but  he  positively  forbade  the  additional  excite- 
ment of  seeing  anybody,  until  the  day  after. 
She  attempted  a  remonstrance — Mr.  Merrick 
was  impenetrable.  She  tried,  when  he  was  gone,, 
to  win  the  nurse  by  persuasion — the  nurse  was 
impenetrable  too. 

On  the  next  day,  they  wrapped  her  in  shawls,, 
and  carried  her  in  to  the  sofa,  and  made  her  a 
little  bed  on  it.  On  the  table  near  at  hand, 
were  some  flowers  and  a  number  of  an  illustrated 
newspaper.  She  immediately  asked  who  had 
put  them  there.  The  nurse  (failing  to  notice  a 
warning  look  from  the  doctor)  said  Mr.  Kirke 
had  thought  that  she  might  like  the  flowers,  and 
that  the  pictures  in  the  paper  might  amuse  her. 
After  that  reply,  her  anxiety  to  see  Mr.  Kirke  be- 
came too  ungovernable  to  be  trifled  with.  The 
doctor  left  the  room  at  once  to  fetch  him. 

She  looked  eagerly  at  the  opening  door.  Her 
first  glance  at  him,  as  he  came  in,  raised  a  doubt 
in  her  mind,  whither  she  now  saw  that  tall  figure, 
and  that  open  sunburnt  face,  for  the  first  time. 
But  she  was  too  weak  and  too  agitated  to  follow 
her  recollections  as  far  back  as  Aldborough. 
She  resigned  the  attempt,  and  only  looked  at 
him.  He  stopped  at  the  foot  of  the  sofa,  and 
said  a  few  cheering  words.  She  beckoned  ta 
him  to  come  nearer,  and  offered  him  her  wasted 
hand.  He  tenderly  took  it  in  his,  and  sat  down, 
by  her.  They  were  both  silent.  His  face  told 
her  of  the  sorrow  and  the  sympathy  which  his 
silence  would  fain  have  concealed.  She  still 
held  his  hand — consciously  now — as  persistently 
as  she  had  held  it  on  the  day  when  he  found  her. 
Her  eyes  closed,  after  a  vain  effort  to  speak  to 
him,  and  the  tears  rolled  slowly  over  her  wan 
white  cheeks. 

The  doctor  signed  to  Kirke,  to  wait  and  give 
her  time.  She  recovered  a  little  and  looked  at 
him  : — "  How  kind  you  have  been  to  me  !"  she 
murmured.  "And  how  little  I  have  deserved 
it!" 

"  Hush !  hush !"  he  said.  "  You  don't  kuow 
what  a  happiness  it  was  to  me  to  help  you." 

The  sound  of  his  voice  seemed  to  strengthen 
her,  and  to  give  her  courage.  She  lay  looking 
at  him  with  an  eager  interest,  with  a  gratitude 
which  artlessly  ignored  all  the  conventional  re- 
straints that  interpose  between  a  woman  and  a 
man.  "  Where  did  you  see  me,"  she  said,  sud- 
denly, "  before  you  found  me  here  ?" 

Kirke  hesitated.  Mr.  Merrick  came  to  his 
assistance. 

"  I  forbid  you  to  say  a  word  about  the  past 
to  Mr.  Kirke,"  interposed  the  doctor;  "and  I 
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forbid  Mr.  Kirke  to  say  a  word  about  it  to  you. 
You  are  beginning  a  new  life  to-day — and  the 
only  recollections  I  sanction,  are  recollections 
live  minutes  old." 

She  looked  at  the  doctor,  and  smiled.  "I 
Biust  ask  him  one  question,"  she  said — and 
turned  back  again  to  Kirke.  "  Is  it  true  that 
you  had  only  seen  me  once,  before  you  came  to 
this  house?" 

"  Quite  true  !"  He  made  the  reply  with  a 
sudden  change  of  colour  which  she  instantly  de- 
tected. Her  brightening  eyes  looked  at  him 
more  earnestly  than  ever,  as  she  put  her  next 
question. 

"  How  came  you  to  remember  ine,  after  only 
seeing  me  once  ?" 

His  hand  unconsciously  closed  on  hers,  and 
pressed  it  for  the  first  time.  He  attempted  to 
answer,  and  hesitated  at  the  first  word.  "  I  have 
a  good  memory,"  he  said  at  last — and  suddenly 
looked  away  from  her,  with  a  confusion  so 
strangely  unlike  his  customary  self-possession 
of  manner,  that  the  doctor  and  the  nurse  both 
noticed  it. 

Every  nerve  in  her  body  felt  that  momentary 
pressure  of  his  hand,  with  the  exquisite  suscepti- 
bility which  accompanies  the  first  faltering  ad- 
vance ou  the  way  to  health.  She  looked  at  his 
changing  colour,  she  listened  to  his  hesitating 
words,  with  every  sensitive  perception  of  her  sex 
and  age,  quickened  to  seize  intuitively  on  the 
truth.  In  the  moment  when  he  looked  away 
from  her,  she  gently  took  her  hand  from  him, 
and  turned  her  head  aside  on  the  pillow.  "  Can. 
it  be  ?"  she  thought,  with  a  flutter  of  delicious 
fear  at  her  heart,  with  a  glow  of  delicious  con- 
fusion burning  on  her  cheeks.  "  Can  it  be  ?" 

The  doctor  made  another  sign  to  Kirke.  He 
understood  it,  and  rose  immediately.  The  mo- 
mentary discomposure  in  his  face  and  manner 
had  both  disappeared.  He  was  satisfied  in  his 
c\vn  mind  that  he  had  successfully  kept  his 
secret,  and  in  the  relief  of  feeling  that  convic- 
tion, he  had  become  himself  again. 

"  Good-by ;  till  to-morrow,"  he  said,  as  he  left 
the  room. 

"  Good-by,"  she  answered,  softly,  without 
looking  at  him. 

Mr.  Merrick  took  the  chair  which  Kirke  had 
resigned,  and  laid  his  hand  on  her  pulse.  "Just 
what  1  feared,"  remarked  the  doctor;  "too 
quick  by  half." 

She  petulantly  snatched  away  her  wrist. 
"Don't!"  she  said,  shrinking  from  him.  "Pray 
don'c  touch  me !" 

Mr.  Merrick  good  humouredly  gave  up  his 
place  to  the  nurse.  "  I'll  return  in  half  an  hour," 
he  whispered ;  "  and  carry  her  back  to  bed. 
Don't  let  her  talk.  Show  her  the  pictures  in  the 
newspaper,  and  keep  her  quiet  in  that  way." 

When  the  doctor  returned,  the  nurse  reported 
that  the  newspaper  had  not  been  wanted.  The 
patient's  conduct  had  been  exemplary.  She 
had  not  been  at  all  restless,  and  she  had  never 
spoken  a  word. 

The  days  passed;  and  the  time  grew  longer  and 


longer  which  the  doctor  allowed  her  to  spend  in 
the  front  room.  She  was  soon  able  to  dispense 
with  the  bed  on  the  sofa — she  could  be  dressed, 
and  could  sit  up,  supported  by  pillows,  in  an 
arm-chair.  Her  Lours  of  emancipation  from  the 
bedroom,  represented  the  great  daily  event  of 
her  life.  They  were  the  hours  she  passed  in 
Kirke's  society. 

She  had  a  double  interest  in  him  now — her 
interest  in  the  man  whose  protecting  care  had 
saved  her  reason  and  her  life ;  her  interest  in 
the  man  whose  heart's  dearest  and  deepest 
secret  she  had  surprised.  Little  by  little,  they 
grew  as  easy  and  familiar  with  each  other  as 
old  friends ;  little  by  little  she  presumed  on 
all  her  privileges,  and  wound  her  way  unsus- 
pected into  the  most  intimate  knowledge  of  his 
nature. 

Her  questions  were  endless.  Everything  that 
he  could  tell  her  of  himself  and  his  life,  she  drew 
from  him  delicately  and  insensibly  :  he,  the  least 
self-conscious  of  mankind,  became  an  egotist  in 
her  dexterous  hands.  She  found  out  his  pride  in 
his  ship,  and  practised  on  it  without  remorse. 
She  drew  him  into  talking  of  the  fine  qualities 
of  the  vessel,  of  the  great  things  the  vessel  had 
done  in  emergencies,  as  he  had  never  in  his  life 
talked  yet  to  any  living  creature  on  shore.  She 
found  him  out  in  private  seafaring  anxieties  anil 
unutterable  seafaring  exultations,  which  he  had 
kept  a  secret  from  his  own  mate.  She  watched 
las  kindling  face  with  a  delicious  sense  of  triumph 
in  adding  fuel  to  the  fire  ;  she  trapped  him  into 
forgetting  all  considerations  of  time  and  place,aud 
striking  as  hearty  a  stroke  on  the  rickety  little 
lodging-house  table,  in  the  fervour  of  his  talk, 
as  if  his  hand  had  descended  on  the  solid  bulwark 
of  his  ship.  His  confusion  at  the  discovery  of 
his  own  forgetfulness,  secretly  delighted  her: 
she  could  have  cried  with  pleasure,  when  he 
penitently  wondered  what  he  could  possibly 
have  been  thinking  of. 

At  other  times,  she  drew  him  from  dwelling 
on  the  pleasures  of  his  life,  and  led  him  into 
talking  of  its  perils — the  perils  of  that  jealous 
mistress  the  sea,  which  had  absorbed  so  much  of 
his  existence,  which  had  kept  him  so  strangely 
innocent  and  ignorant  of  the  world  on  shore. 
Twice  he  had  been  shipwrecked.  Times  innu- 
merable, he  and  all  with  him  had  been  threatened 
with  death,  and  had  escaped  their  doom  by  the 
narrowness  of  a  hair's  breadth.  He  was  always 
unwilling,  at  the  outset,  to  speak  of  this  dark 
and  dreadful  side  of  his  life :  it  was  only  by 
adroitly  tempting  him,  by  laying  little  snares  for 
him  in  his  talk,  that  she  lured  him  into  telling  her 
of  the  terrors  of  the  great  deep.  She  sat  listen- 
ing to  him  with  a  breathless  interest,  looking  at 
him  with  a  breathless  wonder,  as  those  fearful 
stories — made  doubly  vivid  by  the  simple  lan- 
guage in  which  he  told  them — fell,  one  by  one, 
from  his  lips.  His  noble  unconsciousness  of  his 
own  heroism — the  artless  modesty  with  which 
lie  described  his  own  acts  of  dauntless  endurance 
and  devoted  courage,  without  an  idea  that  they 
were  anything  more  than  plain  acts  of  duty  to 
which  he  was  bound  by  the  vocation  that  he  fol- 
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lowed — raised  him  to  a  place  in  her  estimation  so 
hopelessly  high  above  her,  that  she  became  uneasy 
and  impatient  until  she  had  pulled  down  the  idol 
again,  which  she  herself  had  set  up.  It  was 
on  these  occasions  that  she  most  rigidly  exacted 
from  him  all  those  little  familiar  attentions 
so  precious  to  women  in  their  intercourse  with 
men.  "  This  hand,"  she  thought,  with  an 
exquisite  delight  in  secretly  following  the 
idea  while  he  was  close  to  her — "  this  hand 
that  has  rescued  the  drowning  from  death — 
is  shifting  my  pillows  so  tenderly  that  I 
hardly  know  when  they  are  moved.  This  hand 
that  has  seized  men  mad  with  mutiny,  and 
driven  them  back  to  their  duty  by  main  force — 
is  mixing  my  lemonade  and  peeling  my  fruit, 
more  delicately  and  more  neatly  than  I  could  do 
it  for  myself.  Oh,  if  I  could  be  a  man,  how  I 
should  like  to  be  such  a  man  as  this  !" 

She  never  allowed  her  thoughts,  while  she 
was  in  his  presence,  to  lead  her  beyond  that 
point.  It  was  only  when  the  night  had  separated 
them,  that  she  ventured  to  let  her  mind  dwell  on 
the  self-sacrificing  devotion  which  had  so  merci- 
fully rescued  her.  Kirke  little  knew  how  she 
thought  of  him,  in  the  secresy  of  her  own  cham- 
ber, during  the  quiet  hours  that  elapsed  before 
she  sunk  to  sleep.  No  suspicion  crossed  his 
mind  of  the  influence  which  he  was  exerting 
over  her  —  of  the  new  spirit  which  he  was 
breathing  into  that  new  life,  so  sensitively  open 
to  impression  in  the  first  freshness  of  its  reco- 
vered sense  !  "  She  has  nobody  else  to  amuse 
her,  poor  thing,"  he  used  to  think  sadly,  sitting 
alone  in  his  small  second-floor  room.  "If  a 
rough  fellow  like  me  can  beguile  the  weary 
hours,  till  her  friends  come  here,  she  is  heartily 
welcome  to  all  that  I  can  tell  her." 

He  was  out  of  spirits  and  restless  now,  when- 
ever he  was  by  himself.  Little  by  little,  he  fell 
into  a  habit  of  taking  long  lonely  walks  at  night, 
when  Magdalen  thought  he  was  sleeping  up- 
stairs. Once,  he  went  away  abruptly  in  the 
daytime— on  business,  as  he  said.  Something 
had  passed  between  Magdalen  and  himself  the 
evening  before,  which  had  led  her  into  telling 
him  her  age.  "Twenty,  last  birthday,"  he 
thought.  "Take  twenty  from  forty  one.  An 
easy  sum  in  subtraction  —  as  easy  a  sum  as 
my  little  nephew  could  wish  for."  He  walked 
to  the  Docks,  and  looked  bitterly  at  the  ship- 
ping. "  I  mustn't  forget  how  a  ship  is  made," 
he  said.  "It  won't  be  long  before  I  am  back 
at  the  old  work  again."  On  leaving  the  Docks, 
he  paid  a  visit  to  a  brother-sailor — a  married 
man.  In  the  course  of  conversation,  he  asked 
how  much  older  his  friend  might  be  than  his 
friend's  wife.  There  was  six  years'  difference 
between  them.  "I  suppose  that's  difference 
enough  ?"  said  Kirke.  "  Yes,"  said  his  friend. 
"Quite  enough.  Are  you  looking  out  for  a 
wife,  at  last  ?  Try  a  seasoned  woman  of  thirty- 
five — that's  your  mark,  Kirke,  as  near  as  I  can 
calculate." 

The  time  passed  smoothly  and  quickly — the 
present  time,  in  which  sh*  was  recovering  so 


happily — the  present  time,  which  lie  was  be- 
ginning to  distrust  already. 

Early  one  morning,  Mr.  Merrick  surprised 
Kirke,  by  a  visit  in  his  little  room  on  the  second 
floor. 

"  I  came  to  the  conclusion  yesterday,"  said 
the  doctor,  entering  abruptly  on  his  business, 
"  that  our  patient  was  strong  enough  to  justify 
us,  at  last,  in  running  all  risks,  and  communicat- 
ing with  her  friends ;  and  I  have  accordingly 
followed  the  clue  which  that  queer  fellow,  Cap- 
tain Wragge,  put  into  our  hands.  You  remem- 
ber he  advised  us  to  jipply  to  Mr.  Pendril,  the 
lawyer  ?  I  saw  Mr.  Pendril  two  days  ago,  and 
was  referred  by  him — not  over  willingly,  as  I 
thought — to  a  lady,  named  Miss  Garth.  I  heard 
enough  from  her,  to  satisfy  me  that  we  have 
exercised  a  wise  caution  in  acting  as  we  have 
done.  It  is  a  very,  very  sad  story — and  I  am 
bound  to  say,  that  I,  for  one,  make  great 
allowances  for  the  poor  girl  down  stairs.  Her 
only  relation  in  the  world  is  her  elder  sister. 
I  have  suggested  that  the  sister  shall  write  to 
her  in  the  first  instance — and  then,  if  the  letter 
does  her  no  harm,  follow  it  personally  in  a  day 
or  two.  I  have  not  given  the  address,  by  way 
of  preventing  any.  visits  from  being  paid  here, 
without  my  permission.  All  I  have  done  is  to 
undertake  to  forward  the  letter ;  and  I  shall 
probably  find  it  at  my  house,  when  I  get  back. 
Can  you  stop  at  home  until  I  send  my  man  with 
it  ?  There  is  not  the  least  hope  of  my  being 
able  to  bring  it  myself.  All  yon  need  do,  is  to 
watch  for  an  opportunity  when  she  is  not  in 
the  front  room,  and  to  put  the  letter  where 
she  can  see  it  when  she  comes  in.  The  hand- 
writing on  the  address  will  break  the  news, 
before  she  opens  the  letter.  Say  nothing  to 
her  about  it — take  care  that  the  landlady  is 
within  call — and  leave  her  to  herself.  I  know 
I  can  trust  you  to  follow  my  directions ;  and 
that  is  why  I  ask  you  to  do  us  this  service.  You 
look  out  of  spirits  this  morning.  Natural 
enough.  You're  used  to  plenty  of  fresh  air, 
captain,  and  you're  beginning  to  pine  in  this 
close  place." 

"May  I  ask  a  question,  doctor?  Is  she 
pining  in  this  close  place,  too  ?  When  her  sister 
comes,  will  her  sister  take  her  away  ?" 

"  Decidedly — if  my  advice  is  followed.  She 
will  be  well  enough  to  be  moved,  in  a  week  or 
less.  Good  day.  lou  are  certainly  out  of  spirits, 
and  your  hand  feels  feverish.  Pining  for  the 
blue  water,  captain — pining  for  the  blue  water !" 
With  that  expression  of  opinion,  the  doctor 
cheerfully  went  out. 

In  an  hour,  the  letter  arrived.  Kirke  took  it 
from  the  landlady  reluctantly,  and  almost  roughly, 
without  looking  at  it.  Having  ascertained  that 
Magdalen  was  still  engaged  at  her  toilet,  and 
having  explained  to  the  landlady  the  necessity 
of  remaining  within  call,  he  went  down  stairs 
immediately,  and  put  the  letter  on  the  table  in 
the  front  room. 

Magdalen  heard  the  sound  of  the  familiar  step 
on  the  floor.  "  I  shall  soon  be  ready,"  she  called 
to  him  through  the  door. 
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He  made  no  reply— he  took  his  hat,  and  went 
out.  After  a  momentary  hesitation,  he  turned 
his  face  eastward,  and  called  on  the  shipowners 
who  employed  him,  at  their  office  in  Cornhill. 


TO-DAY  IN  GREECE. 

WIIEX  that  acute  observer.  Monsieur  Edmond 
About,  embarked  for  the  Pirreus  on  board  the 
Lycurgus,  he  indulged  in  all  the  schoolboy 
dreams  which  the  mere  name  of  Greece  awakens. 
He  reckoned  upon  finding  an  unclouded  sky,  an 
unruffled  sea,  an  interminable  spring,  and,  above 
all,  limpid  streams  and  cool  shades.  Shadiness 
and  coolness  are  topics  on  which  the  Greek  poets 
have  been  wonderfully  eloquent.  M.  About 
forgot  that  men  are  apt  to  set  the  greatest  store 
not  on  the  goods  they  have,  but  on  those  they 
wish  for. 

On  board  ship,  his  travelling  companions — 
ensigns  going  to  rejoin  Admiral  Desfosses  on 
the  station  of  the  Levant — disabused  him  of 
many  an  illusion.  "  Ah  !"  they  said  ;  "  and  so 

?3U  are  going  to  Greece  without  being  obliged  ! 
ou  select  your  amusements  admirably.  Fancy 
mountains  without  trees,  plains  without  grass, 
rivers  without  water,  pitiless  sunshine,  merciless 
dust,  fine  weather  ten  times  more  wearisome 
than  rain,  a  country  where  the  vegetables  grow 
ready  cooked,  where  the  hens  lay  hard-boiled 
eggs,  where  the  gardens  cannot  show  a  single 
leaf,  where  the  colour  green  is  striped  with  rain- 
bows, where  your  jaded  eyes  search  for  verdure 
without  finding  even  a  salad  to  rest  on !" 

On  approaching  the  Piraeus,  and  while  bargain- 
ing with  a  Greek  boatman  to  take  him  on  shore, 
M.  About  was  inquired  after  in  French  by  an 
unknown  voice.  A  good-looking  man  of  forty, 
with  a  noble  presence,  and  covered  with  mag- 
nificent garments,  asked  the  captain,  from  a 
four-oared  boat,  with  great  dignity,  whether 
that  gentleman  were  on  board.  This  worthy 
wore  such  a  handsome  red  cap,  such  a  beautiful 
white  petticoat — he  had  so  much  gold  on  his 
vest,  his  gaiters,  and  his  girdle — that  the  stranger 
never  doubted  him  to  be  one  of  the  principal 
persons  of  the  state.  The  two  naval  officers 
pretended  that  the  king,  informed  of  M.  About's 
admiration  for  his  kingdom,  had  sent  a  court 
chamberlain  to  receive  him.  After  accepting  a 
salutation  worthy  of  his  rank,  he  handed  to  the 
traveller  a  folded  slip  of  paper,  in  which  was 
written : 

"  I  recommend  Antonio  to  you.  He  is  a  good 
servant,  who  will  save  you  a  world  of  trouble 
with  the  boatmen,  the  custom-house,  and  the 
hackney-coachmen." 

Consequently,  M.  About  confided  his  cloak  to 
this  representative  of  fallen  greatness,  who  faith- 
fully served  him  for  ten  or  twelve  hours ;  super- 
intending the  transport  of  his  luggage  and 
person  ;  undertook  to  corrupt,  by  means  of  a 
franc,  the  easy  virtue  of  a  customs-man ;  and 
delivered  him  safe  and  sound  at  the  door  of  his 
appointed  residence.  Travellers  who  go  to 
Greece  without  knowing  Greek,  need  not  fear 


one  moment's  embarrassment.  From  Syra  for- 
wards, they  will  find  not  only  Antonio,  but  five 
or  six  other  domestics,  equally  well  covered 
with  gilding,  who  speak  French,  English,  and 
Italian,  and  who  will  conduct  them,  almost  with- 
out robbing  them,  to  one  of  the  hotels  in  town. 

The  Pirseus  is  a  village  of  four  or  five  thou- 
sand souls,  and  entirely  consisting  of  public- 
houses  and  shops.  It  communicates  with  Athens 
by  a  road  about  five  miles  long.  This  road  is 
kept  up  with  some  degree  of  care ;  nevertheless, 
it  is  horribly  muddv  in  winter,  and  dusty  in 
summer.  It  is  bordered,  in  some  places,  with 
tall  poplars  of  a  remarkably  robust  and  vigor- 
ous species.  At  first  nothing  is  to  be  seen  but 
sterile  sands,  which  on  the  right  join  the  marshes 
of  Phaleres.  Half  a  mile  from  the  Piraeus,  a  few 
vines  and  almond-trees  appear ;  a  little  further, 
the  road  crosses  an  imperceptible  brook,  which 
Antonio  declared  was  the  Cephisus.  Large 
olive-trees,  with  knotty  trunks  and  pale  meagre 
foliage,  are  the  only  visible  verdure  in  the  plain 
of  Athens  during  winter.  In  summer,  the  land- 
scape is  not  much  more  cheerful.  In  vain  do 
the  fig-trees  spread  their  broad  leaves  ;  in  vain 
does  the  vine  load  itself  with  foliage  and  fruit ; 
a  thick  dust,  which  the  wind  raises  in  heavy 
clouds,  clothes  every  object  with  a  uniform  tint, 
and  gives  a  desolate  air  to  fertility  itself.  Hy- 
mettus  is  a  melancholy  mountain,  with  rounded 
and  insipid  outlines,  with  grey  and  sombre  co- 
louring. There  is  not  a  tree,  not  a  bush  upon 
it ;  it  hardly  maintains  a  hundred  hives,  which 
supply,  as  formerly,  delicious  honey.  It  is  in 
Spring  that  Attica  should  be  seen  in  all  its 
splendour,  when  the  anemonies,  as  tall  as  garden 
tulips,  display  their  brilliant  colours  ;  when  the 
thrushes  warble  in  the  olive  groves  ;  when  the 
tender  foliage  is  yet  unchoked  with  dust ;  and 
the  grass,  which  will  disappear  by  the  end  of 
May,  rises  green  and  thick  wherever  it  can  find 
a  patch  of  earth  to  grow  on. 

Athens  is,  perhaps,  the  town  of  Greece  in 
which  it  rains  the  least  frequently ;  it  is,  there- 
fore, not  surprising  that  Attica  should  be  drier 
than  Laconia,  Argolis,  or  Bceotia.  The  country 
around  Sparta  is  covered  with  a  vegetation  as 
vigorous  as  the  Lacedemonian  people  ;  the 
plain  of  Argos,  rich  without  elegance,  has  in 
its  insolent  fertility  something  superbly  vulgar 
which  recals  the  pride  of  Agamemnon;  there 
is  a  Boeotian  heaviness  in  the  greasy  fecundity 
of  the  marshes  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Thebes ; 
but  the  plain  of  Attica  is  elegant  in  all  its 
aspects,  delicate  in  all  its  lines,  like  the  acute 
and  graceful  people  it  has  produced. 

Greece  is  an  unhealthy  country.  The  fertile 
plains,  the  rugged  rocks,  the  smiling  shores,  all 
hide  fever.  While  breathing  the  balmy  air  of 
orange-groves,  you  inhale  poison;  you  would 
say  that  in  the  ancient  East  the  very  atmosphere 
is  falling  into  decomposition.  Throughout  the 
whole  country,  spring  and  autumn  produce 
periodic  fevers.  Men  suffer,  and  children  die 
of  them.  By  expending  a  few  score  thousand 
pounds,  the  marshes  might  be  drained,  the 
country  rendered  healthy,  and  the  whole  nation 
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saved.  Fortunately,  the  Greek  race  is  so  sinewy 
that  the  fever  kills  only  little  children;  grown 
people  have  fits  of  it  in  spring ;  they  drive  it 
away  with  medicine,  and  then  forget  it  until  the 
autumn. 

When  our  travellers  were  about  to  move, 
Antonio  wished  eagerly  to  accompany  them,  as 
much,  perhaps,  for  the  pleasure  of  travelling,  as 
for  the  profit  to  be  gained  by  it.  The  Greeks 
are  of  a  restless  disposition ;  nothing  they  like 
better  than  change  of  place.  Antonio  begged 
one  gentleman  to  take  him  to  France.  "  You 
need  not  pay  me,"  he  said.  "  I  will  be  your 
domestic ;  I  will  take  care  of  your  horse,  and 
every  day  I  will  cook  your  breakfast,  beside 
some  fountain,  under  a  tree."  Under  a  tree,  0 
Nature !  Try  to  explain  to  these  people  Paris 
life,  and  the  theory  of  the  restaurant  a  la  carte. 

On  the  other  hand,  Antonio  was  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  Greek  society  and  the  customs 
of  his  own  country.  As  a  man  should  do, 
whose  destiny  it  is  to  travel,  he  made  friends 
everywhere.  If  he  went  through  a  village  where 
a  child  was  just  born,  he  offered  his  services  as 
godfather ;  the  peasant  was  only  too  happy  to 
place  his  baby  under  the  protection  of  a  per- 
sonage covered  with  gold,  who  dwelt  in  the 
capital,  and  travelled  with  foreign  lords.  An- 
tonio held  the  child  at  the  baptismal  font, 
swore  never  to  forget  it,  and  kept  his  promise. 
Every  time  he  revisited  that  village,  he  lodged 
at  his  gossip's  house,  and,  had  he  ten  foreign 
lords  in  his  company,  he  would  have  installed 
them  in  his  gossip's  lodging,  have  burnt  his 
gossip's  wood  and  oil,  and  done  the  honours  of 
the  mansion  as  if  at  home,  without  paying  a 
farthing.  Antonio  had  strewn  so  many  god- 
children over  the  country,  that  lie  could  gene- 
rally provide  for  his  travellers  gratis. 

In  Greece  the  traveller  is  better  without  arms 
than  with  them.  M.  About's  friends  dissuaded 
him  from  carrying  even  a  gun,  "  What  use 
will  it  be  to  you?"  they  asked.  "To  go  a 
shooting?  You  won't  have  the  time.  After 
you  have  been  ten  hours  per  day  on  horseback, 
your  thoughts  will  be  directed  to  your  supper 
and  your  bed.  If  your  intention  is  to  arm  your- 
self against  the  brigands,  you  will  commit  a 
double  mistake.  In  the  first  place,  you  will  not 
meet  with  any.  If  an  ill-looking  fellow  stops 
you  at  the  turn  of  a  road,  it  will  be  a  gendarme, 
wanting  to  know  what  o'clock  it  is,  and  re- 
questing a  handful  of  tobacco.  But  suppose 
you  happen  to  fall  in  with  brigands,  your  gun 
will  only  serve  to  make  them  put  you  to  death. 
The  brigands  of  Greece  are  not  theatrical  heroes 
who  love  danger,  and  stake  their  lives  on  a  chance, 
but  highway  speculators,  who  prudently  set  them- 
selves ten  against  one,  and  never  undertake  a  job 
unless  they  are  certain  of  success.  You  will  not 
be  aware  of  their  approach  until  you  see  thirty 
barrels  taking  aim  at  you.  Under  such  circum- 
stances all  you  can  do  is  to  dismount,  and  scru- 
pulously deliver  everything  you  have  about  you. 
bon't  run.  the  risk  of  having  to  deliver  your 

The  reasoning  was  conclusive.    The  only  pre- 


caution  taken  was  to  request  the  minister  of 
war  for  an  order  placing  at  the  disposal  of  the 
party  all  the  gendarmes  of  whom  they  might 
stand  in  need. 

At  five  in  the  morning  of  the  first  of  May, 
their  horses  and  men  were  at  Ihe  door.  How- 
ever unpretending  a  traveller  you  may  be,  you 
must  have,  in  Greece,  whether  you  will  or  no, 
your  men  and  your  horses,  and  you  must  travel 
as  ostentatiously  as  Messieurs  de  Lamartine  and 
de  Chateaubriand.  How  are  you  to  go  on  foot 
with  the  thermometer  at  90  degrees  of  Fahren- 
heit ;  to  traverse  rivers  and  torrents  ;  and  carry 
your  bed  and  your  kitchen  utensils  ?  The  three 
travellers  had,  besides  their  own  steeds,  a  couple 
of  baggage-horses.  The  proprietors  of  the  five 
animals  accompanied  them,  according  to  cus- 
tom, to  feed  and  groom  them,  and  attend  to  the 
wants  of  themselves  and  their  riders. 

These  poor  agoyates,  or  guides,  have  a  hard 
life  of  it.  They  sometimes  journey  for  fifty  days 
by  the  side  of  mounted  travellers.  They  are  the 
first  to  rise,  to  look  after  their  horses  ;  they  lie 
down  to  rest  after  other  people  are  fast  asleep. 
They  often  keep  watch  over  their  charge  all 
night  long,  when  they  are  traversing  a  suspicious 
neighbourhood.  They  live  at  their  own  expense, 
themselves  and  their  horses ;  they  sleep  in  a 
cloak  in  the  open  air ;  they  are  exposed  to  the 
sun  and  the  rain,  to  the  cold  of  the  mountains 
and  the  heat  of  the  plains;  and  after  all  this 
fatigue,  "  their  lords,"  as  they  call  them,  give 
them  just  what  they  think  proper ;  for  they  can 
claim  nothing  beyond  the  hire  of  their  horses. 
The  agoyate  travels  on  foot  without  tiring ;  he 
goes  through  the  water  without  getting  wet, 
and  frequently  he  takes  his  meals  without  eat- 
ing. He  provides  for  everything ;  he  carries 
about  him  nails,  thread,  needles— in  short,  a 
complete  haberdasher's  and  druggist's  shop. 
He  shoots  game,  when  you  have  a  gun  to  lend 
him ;  as  you  jog  along,  he  gathers  by  the 
wayside  wild  plants  wherewith  to  season  his 
bread.  On  approaching  your  resting-place,  he 
plucks  a  fowl,  as  he  trots  by  your  side,  with- 
out seeming  to  be  aware  of  what  he  is  doing. 
The  agoyate  has  friends  in  every  village,  ac- 
quaintances on  every  road.  He  knows  by 
heart  the  fords  of  the  streams,  the  distance  of 
the  villages,  the  good  paths  and  the  bad  ones. 
He  never  loses  his  way,  rarely  hesitates,  and,  to 
make  assurance  doubly  sure,  he  shouts  to  the 
peasants  whom  he  passes,  "Brother,  we  are 
going  to  such  a  place  ;  is  this  the  way  ?"  The 
term  brother  is  still  in  universal  usage,  as  in 
the  good  old  times  of  Christian  charity,  although 
it  has  lost  somewhat  of  its  force ;  for  it  is  not 
uncommon  to  hear  say,  "Brother,  you  are  a 
scoundrel !  Brother,  I  will  give  you  what  you 
won't  like !" 

The  agoyate's  horses,  which  are  let  out  for 
three  shillings  and  ninepence  per  day,  and  are 
paid  the  half  of  that  during  a  halt,  are  very 
ugly  animals,  and  more  obstinate  than  all 
the  mules  of  Andalusia ;  but  unwearied  under 
fatigue,  patient,  sober,  intelligent,  and  capable 
of  walking  on  needles'  points,  or  climbing  up 
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a  top-gallant  mast.  M.  About's  charger  bore 
a  family  likeness  to  Rosinante,  although  his 
owner  had  christened  him  Epamiuondas.  He 
was  so  long  that  you  could  not  see  the  end 
of  him,  and  as  lean  as  the  skeleton  horse  of 
a  German  ballad.  The  number  of  his  faults 
could  never  be  counted.  One  day,  he  would 
get  into  a  passion,  and  run  away  with  his 
rider;  the  next,  lie  would  stick  his  four  feet 
in  the  ground,  and  remain  there  a  fixture,  like 
a  tree.  He  could  never  pass  a  house  without 
trying  to  rub  his  rider's  leg  against  it ;  and 
when  he  was  passing  between  two  walls,  his 
only  regret  was  that  he  could  not  grate  the  two 
legs  against  them  at  once.  Sand  attracted  him 
irresistibly;  every  dusty  road  invited  him  to 
stretch  himself  out  on  the  flat  of  his  back ;  yet 
the  water  of  a  brook  produced  on  him  exactly 
the  same  effect.  He  paid  no  attention  to  the 
bit,  was  indifferent  to  the  whip,  and  the  most 
energetic  kicks  with  the  heel  were  reasons  which 
had  no  persuasive  force  for  him.  Nevertheless, 
his  rider  felt  a  little  affection  for  him,  in  remem- 
brance of  sundry  rugged  bits  of  road  which  could 
not  have  been  traversed  without  his  assistance. 

If  you  come  at  last  to  love  your  horse,  you 
soon  adore  your  agoyates.  On  this  occasion, 
the  agoyate  in  chief  had  the  honestest  counte- 
nance that  man  ever  bore.  His  name  was 
Lefteri,  that  is,  Free,  and  never  name  was  more 
appropriate.  He  paid  his  employers  a  thousand 
attentions  with  so  much  dignity  and  so  grand  an 
air,  that  you  would  swear  he  was  rendering  the 
service  out  of  pure  politeness,  and  not  to  gain  a 
livelihood. 

After  M.  About's  return  to  Athens,  he  was 
visited  by  the  naval  officers  who  had  introduced 
him  to  the  classic  land.  After  laughing  to  their 
hearts'  content  at  his  black  hands  and  his  face, 
which  the  sun  had  scorched  brick-red,  "  Well," 
they  said;  "and  Greece?  "What  of  lovely 
Greece  ?"  "  'Faith,  messieurs,"  was  the  reply, 
"  I  maintain  that  it  deserves  that  name.  It  is 
neither  so  naked  nor  so  sterile  as  you  described 
it.  Handsome  trees  and  verdant  landscapes  are 
to  be  found  there,  if  you  take  the  trouble  to  look 
for  them.  Besides,  sterility  has  its  beauty  as 
well  as  abundance ;  it  has  even,  unless  1  am 
mistaken,  a  more  original  kind  of  beauty. 
Granted,  that  Greece  does  not  resemble  Nor- 
mandy. Perhaps  it  was  more  wooded,  greener, 
and  fresher  in  ancient  times.  It  would  not  be 
difficult,  to  reclothe  the  whole  of  Greece  with 
verdure;  it  is  a  mere  question  of  time  and 
money.  But,  would  that  make  Greece  more 
beautiful?  I  doubt  it.  The  Acropolis  of 
Athens,  which  is  the  most  admirable  rock  in 
the  world,  is  a  hundred  times  handsomer  in 
summer,  when  the  sun  has  burnt  up  the  herbage, 
than  in  the  month  of  March,  when  it  is  studded 
with  patches  of  green.  If  an  enchanter  or  a 
capitalist  were  to  transform  the  Morea  into  a 
Lower  Normandy,  he  would  obtain  for  his  re- 
compense the  unanimous  malediction  of  everv 
artist." 

The  population  of  Greece  is  about  nine  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  inhabitants.  Some  of 


the  departments  of  France  are  more  populous 
than  this  kingdom.  The  Greek  race  forms  the 
great  majority  of  the  nation.  This  is  a  fact 
which  has  been  attempted  to  be  called  in  ques- 
tion. According  to  a  certain  paradoxical  school, 
there  are  no  longer  any  Greeks  in  Greece  ;  the 
whole  population  is  Albanian,  that  is  to  say, 
Slavonian.  It  is  easy  to  see  the  tendency  of 
such  a  doctrine,  which  transforms  the  sons  of 
Aristides  into  fellow-citizens  of  the  Emperor  of 
Russia. 

But  it  suffices  to  be  possessed  of  eyes  to  dis- 
tinguish the  Greeks,  an  acute  and  delicate  people, 
from  the  course  and  clownish  Albanians.  The 
Greek  race  has  degenerated  the  least  in  the 
world,  and  the  tall  young  folks  with  slender 
figures,  oval  countenances,  quick  eyes,  and 
wide-awake  intellects,  who  fill  the  streets  of 
Athens,  really  do  belong  to  the  family  which 
supplied  models  to  Phidias.  It  is  true  that  the 
War  of  Independence  destroyed  the  greater  part 
of  the  population.  Since  Greece  has  become 
free,  she  has  repeopled  herself;  but  it  has  been 
by  the  accession  of  Greek  families.  A  great 
number  of  Northern  Greeks,  the  flower  of  the 
mountaineers  who  commenced  the  revolt,  expa- 
triated themselves,  and  settled  in  the  kingdom 
which  they  had  founded  with  their  blood.  These 
mountaineers,  these  former  rebel  or  brigand 
chiefs  (for  brigandage  was  one  of  the  forms 
which  that  war  assumed),  have  imported  into 
Athens  itself  the  singular  manners  of  their 
home.  With  the  other  chiefs  who  formerly  in- 
habited the  Morea,  they  form  the  most  original 
and  the  most  highly-coloured  portion  of  the 
Greek  people.  They  give  themselves  the  title 
of  Pallicares,  that  is,  "  Brave."  They  remain 
faithful  to  the  national  costume,  and  proudly 
wear  the  red  cap,  the  golden  vest,  and  the  white 
petticoat.  They  ride  horses  saddled  and  bridled 
after  the  Turkish  fashion  ;  they  go  about  armed, 
and  followed  by  a  train  of  armed  men.  Their 
houses  bear  a  slight  resemblance  to  fortresses, 
and  their  domestics,  selected  from  their  old  sol- 
diers or  their  farmers,  compose  a  little  army. 
They  largely  exercise  a  ruinous  hospitality: 
every  one  of  their  countrymen  who  comes  to 
Athens  finds  open  house ;  that  is,  the  shelter  of 
a  shed  every  night,  and  bread  and  something 
besides  at  every  meal.  When  they  visit  each 
other,  they  imitate  the  reserved  taciturnity  of 
the  Turks,  talk  little,  smoke  much,  and  drink 
multitudinous  cups  of  coffee.  They  salute  each 
other  by  laying  the  hand  on  the  breast ;  their 
"  Yes"  is  a  forward  inclination  of  the  head, 
their  "  No"  a  backward  movement  of  the  same. 
Their  speech  is  interlarded  with  Turkish  words, 
which  render  it  difficult  to  understand.  Some 
of  them  even  speak  Turkish ;  most  know  a  few 
words  of  Italian;  none  know  French,  and  all 
are  proud  of  their  ignorance  in  that  respect. 

Their  wives,  without  being  positively  secluded, 
go  put  but  little.  They  are  ignorant,  timid  in 
society,  and  always  trembling  before  him  whom 
they  call  their  lord.  They  wear  the  national 
cap,  and  are  ignorant  of  the  use  of  stays, 

The  Phanariots — who,  in  the  days  of  bondage, 
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peopled  the  famous  Phanar  quarter  of  Constan- 
tinople— dress  in  the  French  fashion,  and  ride 
in  English  saddles.  They  speak  a  refined  dialect 
of  Greek ;  they  know  French  and  often  several 
other  languages ;  they  resemble  other  Europeans. 
Their  -wives  are  ladies  who  procure  their  gowns 
from  Paris.  In  a  hundred  years,  more  or  less, 
there  will  be  no  more  Pallicares.  At  present 
the  whole  Greek  race  is  divided  into  two  nations, 
one  of  which  is  insensibly  amalgamating  with 
the  other.  The  black  coats  will  oe  the  lords  of 
the  future. 

Between  the  Pallicares  and  the  Phalariots,  but 
nearer  to  the  latter, must  be  classed  the  islanders. 
They  are  all  either  sailors  or  merchants;  generally 
both  at  once.  They  wear  the  red  cap  with  a  par- 
ticular fold,  the  short  vest  and  immense  pantaloon 
of  the  Turks.  It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  remark  that 
the  pretended  national  costume  of  the  Greeks  is 
borrowed  either  from  the  Turks  or  the  Albanians. 
King  Otho,  to  prove  his  patriotism  and  to  make 
himself  popular,  used  to  wear  on  holidays  the 
dress  of  a  Slavonian  people  ;  and  the  sailors  of 
Hydra,  to  distinguish  themselves  from  the  bar- 
barians of  the  west,  adorn  their  persons  with  a 
Turkish  costume. 

All  Greeks,  of  whatever  condition,  and  of 
whatever  origin,  shave  their  cheeks  and  chin, 
and  retain  the  moustache.  They  let  their  beard 
grow  when  they  are  in  mourning.  Dandies  who 
wear  whiskers  after  the  European  cut  are  un- 
favourably looked  upon  by  good  citizens.  It  is 
good  taste  amongst  the  Pallicares  to  tighten  the 
waist.  They  are  stay-wearing  men,  and,  as  the 
Greek  race  is  as  lean  and  sinewy  as  the  Turkisli 
race  is  stout  and  heavy,  on  beholding  the  people 
assembled  in  a  public  square,  you  might  fancy 
yourself  in  the  midst  of  the  wasps  of  Aristo- 
phanes. 

With  the  rich  Pallicares,  domestic  life  is 
not  without  a  certain  grandeur.  One  day,  at 
Mistra,  M.  About  went  to  present  a  letter  of 
introduction  to  a  young  deputy  who  had  re- 
ceived a  completely  French  education,  who 
speaks  French,  who  goes  to  the  Chamber  in  a 
European  dress,  but  who,  in  the  country,  scru- 
pulously observes  the  ancient  customs  of  his 
native  land.  The  person  sought  for  had  left 
home  in  the  morning,  and  would  not  return  till 
evening,  but  might  be  found  in  the  public 
square.  His  mother  received  the  visitor  with 
the  cordial  dignity  of  a  Penelope  doing  the 
honours  of  her  palace  to  one  of  Ulysses's  guests. 
She  was  surrounded  by  five  or  six  servant 
women,  to  whom  she  distributed  their  respective 
tasks.  Beneath  the  portico,  a  score  of  young 
men,  armed  and  unarmed,  played,  chatted,  or 
slumbered :  they  were  friends  or  relatives  of  the 
family.  It  was  like  dropping  into  the  Odyssey 
— into  the  midst  of  that  heroic  life  of  which 
Homer  lias  given  so  exact  a  portrait  that  you 
may  verify  it  every  day. 

The  beauty  of  the  Greek  race  is  so  cele- 
brated, and  travellers  so  confidently  expect  to 
find  in  Greece  the  progeny  of  the  Venus  of 
Milo,  that  on  entering  Athens  they  believe 
themselves  mystified.  The  Athenian  women 


are  neither  handsome  nor  well  made  ;  they  have 
neither  the  intellectual  countenances  of  French, 
the  full  and  opulent  beauty  of  Roman,  nor  the 
pale  and  morbid  delicacy  of  Turkish  women. 
In  the  town,  nothing  is  to  be  seen  but  ugly 
females,  with  snub  noses,  flat  feet,  and  shape- 
less waists. 

The  reason  is,  that  thirty  years  ago  Athens 
was  only  an  Albanian  village.  Almost  the 
entire  population  of  Attica  then  consisted,  and 
still  consists,  of  Albanians.  Three  leagues  away 
from  the  capital  are  villages  which  scarcely  un- 
derstand Greek.  Athens  has  been  rapidly  colo- 
nised by  men  of  every  nation  and  every  race ; 
which  explains  the  ugliness  of  the  Athenian 
type.  Handsome  Greek  girls,  who  are  rare, 
are  only  to  be  met  with  in  certain  privileged 
islands,  or  in  secluded  recesses  of  the  moun- 
tains, where  invasion  has  never  penetrated. 

The  men,  on  the  contrary,  are  handsome  and 
well-made  throughout  the  kingdom.  Their  lofty 
stature,  their  slender  person,  their  lean  counte- 
nance, their  long  and  aquiline  noseband  their  large 
moustache,  give  them  a  martial  air.  They  some- 
times retain  up  to  the  age  of  seventy  their  small 
waist  and  their  easy  and  graceful  carriage.  Cor- 
pulence is  a  misfortune  unknown  to  them. 

The  pure  Greek  race  is  dry,  sinewy,  and  sharp, 
like  the  country  which  maintains  it.  The  draining 
of  a  few  marshes  would  suffice  to  suppress  all 
epidemic  fevers,  and  to  make  the  Greeks  the 
healthiest  people  in  Europe,  as  they  are  the 
most  temperate.  The  consumption  of  one 
English  labourer  would  supply,  in  Greece,  a 
family  of  six  persons.  The  rich  are  perfectly 
satisfied  with  a  dish  of  vegetables  for  their  re- 
past ;  the  poor,  with  a  handful  of  olives  or  a 
morsel  of  salt  fish.  The  whole  nation  eats  meat 
once  a  year — at  Easter. 

Drunkenness,  so  common  in  cold  countries, 
is  an  extremely  rare  vice  amongst  the  Greeks. 
They  are  great  drinkers  ;  but  water-drinkers.  It 
would  make  their  conscience  uneasy  to  pass  a 
fountain  without  drinking  at  it ;  but  if  they  do 
go  to  the  public-houses,  it  is  to  gossip.  The 
cafes  of  Athens  are  full  of  customers,  and  at  all 
hours ;  but  they  consume  no  strong  liquors. 
They  call  for  a  halfpenny  cup  of  coffee,  a  glass 
of  water,  fire  to  light  their  cigarettes,  a  news- 
paper, and  a  set  of  dominoes ;  with  that,  they 
will  amuse  themselves  the  whole  day  long. 
During  two  years'  residence,  M.  About  never 
once  met  with  a  man  drunk  in  the  streets, 
and  believes  that  all  the  drunkards  in  the  king- 
dom might  be  counted  very  speedily. 

If  sobriety  were  not  natural  to  the  people,  it 
would  be  imposed  upon  them  by  the  climate. 
Under  a  burning  sky,  a  few  drops  of  liquor  suf- 
fice to  prostrate  a  man.  The  English  garrison, 
at  Corfu,  says  M.  About,  gets  tipsy  every  day 
with  its  ration  of  wine ;  the  French  sailors  sta- 
tioned at  the  Piraeus,  fancying  they  are  only 
taking  refreshment,  fuddle  themselves  abomi- 
nably ;  and  if  ever  the  Russians  become  masters 
of  Greece,  they  will  be  obliged,  under  pain  of 
death,  to  condemn  themselves  to  sobriety. 

It  may  be  stated  that  the  Greek  people  have 
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no  propensity  to  any  kind  of  debauch,  and  that 
they  use  all  pleasures  with  equal  moderation. 
Their  passions  are  not  violent.  The  Greeks  cer- 
tainly are  capable  of  love  and  hatred ;  but  neither 
their" hatred  nor  their  love  are  blind.  They  do 
good  and  evil  after  reflection,  and  their  most 
extreme  proceedings  are  always  guided  by  rea- 
soning. They  will  not  kill  their  enemy  until 
they  have  made  sure  of  impunity.  Consequently, 
madness  is  a  very  rare  disease.  An  hospital  for 
the  blind  has  been  lately  built  in  Athens  ;  they 
will  never  want  to  build  a  Bedlam  for  maniacs. 

The  Greeks  have  exactly  sufficient  passion  to 
set  in  action  the  amount  of  talent  they  possess. 
They  are  as  talented  as  any  people  in  the  world, 
and  there  is  no  intellectual  labour  of  which  they 
are  incapable.  They  comprehend  quickly  and 
well ;  they  learn  with  marvellous  facility  what- 
ever it  is  their  interest  to  know.  It  is  probable 
that  they  are  not  very  apt  at  highly  speculative 
science;  some  centuries  may  pass  before  Greece 
produces  metaphysicians  or  algebraists :  but 
Greek  workmen  will  learn  even  a  difficult  trade 
in  a  few  months ;  young  commercial  men 
rapidly  manage  to  speak  five  or  six  languages ; 
students  in  law,  medicine,  and  theology  speedily 
acquire  the  knowledge  requisite  for  their  pro- 
fession ;  every  mind  is  open  to  receive  every 
sort  of  useful  information :  the  love  of  gain 
is  a  master  who  will  one  day  teach  them  every 
art. 

They  study  through  necessity ;  they  also 
study  through  vanity.  A  people  gifted  with 
intelligence  and  self-esteem  is  a  people  of  which 
we  never  need  despair.  They  learn,  well  or  ill, 
ancient  Greek,  to  convince  themselves  that  they 
are  the  descendants  of  the  Hellenes  ;  they  study 
their  own  history  in  order  to  have  a  subject 
for  boasting.  They  educate  themselves  out  of 
pure  curiosity,  and  they  are  equally  eager  to 
tell  what  they  know,  and  to  learn  what  they  do 
not  know. 

Every  intelligent  man  is  proud  of  his  man- 
hood and  jealous  of  his  liberty.  When  the 
Russians  have  begun  to  think,  they  will  refuse 
to  be  obedient.  The  Greeks  detest  obedience. 
The  love  of  liberty  must  be  very  deeply  planted 
in  their  souls,  not  to  have  been  eradicated  by  so 
many  centuries  of  slavery. 

The  nature  of  the  country  is  singularly  favour- 
able to  the  development  of  individualism.  Greece 
is  cut  up  into  an  infinity  of  fractional  parts  by 
mountains  and  by  the  sea.  This  geographical 
arrangement  formerly  facilitated  the  division  of 
the  Greek  people  into  small  states,  independent 
of  each  other,  which  constituted,  as  it  were,  so 
many  complex  individuals.  In  each  of  these 
states  the  citizen,  instead  of  allowing  himself  to 
be  absorbed  by  the  collective  existence  on  the 
city,  jealously  defended  his  personal  rights  and 
his  own  proper  individuality.  If  he  felt  himself 
menaced  by  the  community,  he  found  a  refuge 
on  the  sea,  amidst  the  mountains,  or  in  a  neigh- 
bouring state  which  adopted  him. 

Thanks  to  the  sea  and  to  the  mountains,  it 
was  in  vain  to  subjugate  Greece;  she  still  re- 
mained free.  The  Archipelago  has  never  wanted 


for  pirates ;  the  mountains  have  never  wanted 
for  brigands  or  clephts.  The  two  southern  penin- 
sulas of  the  Morea  have  ever  remained  unsub- 
dued. The  Mavromichalis,  beys  of  Magne,  ad- 
ministered themselves  the  whole  of  this  district, 
and  paid  to  the  Turks  only  a  derisive  tax,  which 
the  fiscal  agent  came  trembling  to  the  frontier 
to  receive."  They  held  out  to  him,  at  the  point 
of  a  drawn  sabre,  a  purse  containing  a  few  pieces 
of  gold. 

The  mountaineers  of  Magne  are  rude  and  un- 
cultivated, like  their  country.  They  eat  acorns, 
as  did  formerly  the  inhabitants  of  Dodona.  The 
sweet  acorns  of  the  valanede  oak  are  not  an 
unbearably  unpleasant  food.  The  Maniotes 
speak  a  peculiar  language,  which  approaches 
closely  to  ancient  Greek ;  their  pronunciation  is 
different  from  that  of  the  Athenians.  Their 
dances  and  their  customs  belong  to  them  exclu- 
sively :  it  is  even  stated  that  their  religion 
retains  traces  of  paganism. 

They  are,  with  the  clephts  of  Acarnania,  the 
most  courageous,  also  the  most  robust,  of  all  the 
Greeks.  The  porters  and  the  delvers  of  Athens 
are  Maniotes ;  they  do  their  work  with  no  great 
skill,  but  they  have  shoulders  capable  of  carrying 
an  ox.  When  Beule  was  searching  for  antiqui- 
ties in  the  Acropolis,  he  confided  the  direction  of 
the  undertaking  to  two  workmen  :  one  was  ac- 
tive, clever,  and  fond  of  loitering ;  he  was  Athe- 
nian. The  other  was  heavy,  powerful,  and  inde- 
fatigable ;  he  was  a  Maniote.  It  was  like  a  re- 
commencement of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  with 
Athens  and  Sparta  face  to  face. 

Travellers  rarely  penetrate  into  Magne ;  for 
Laconia  has  always  been  richer  in  virtues  than 
in  works  of  art,  and  the  only  antiquities  to  be 
found  there  are  the  manners.  The  inhabitants 
are,  as  formerly,  brigands  and  hospitable.  A 
stranger  who  is  known  to  nobody  is  sure  to  re- 
turn without  his  luggage.  Get  a  recommenda- 
tion to  a  Maniote  of  some  little  influence,  and 
you  may  travel  the  whole  country  through  with- 
out its  costing  you  a  farthing.  Your  host  will 
send  you  on  to  all  his  friends.  You  will  be  con- 
ducted from  village  to  village,  and  in  the  poorest 
house  they  will  kill  a  lamb  in  your  honour.  It 
is  well  known  how  affable  the  English  are  to  the 
stranger  who  is  presented  to  them,  and  how 
cold  to  him  who  presents  himself.  The  Maniotes 
have  the  same  merit,  and  the  same  defect,  a 
little  exaggerated ;  they  carry  their  affability  as 
far  as  kissing,  and  their  coldness  up  to  gunshots, 
In  spite  of  these  trifling  blemishes,  they  are  the 
most  interesting  of  all  their  compatriots,  because 
they  are  the  most  manly. 

The  Greeks  marry  young.  Marriage  is  the 
subject  of  conversation  amongst  young  people 
sixteen  years  of  age.  They  marry  somewhat 
inconsiderately,  and  without  any  certain  pros- 
pects. If  they  delayed  taking  a  wife  until  they 
were  sure  of  being  able  to  maintain  her,  the 
population  would  diminish.  Marriage  is  a  purely 
religious  act.  The  betrothal,  another  religious 
ceremony,  has  almost  as  sacred  a  character  as 
marriage.  In  certain  cantons — in  Missolonghi, 
for  instance — a  betrothed  young  mail  enjoys 
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all  the  rights  of  a  husband.  They  delay  the  cele- 
bration of  the  union  until  the  promise  of  its  first 
fruits.  If  the  future  bridegroom,  after  the  con- 
scientious celebration  of  his  betrothal,  were  to 
draw  back  from  completing  his  engagement,  his 
refusal  would  cost  him  his  life.  A  story  is  told  of 
a  betrothed  young  man  who  took  refuge  on  board 
a  Portuguese  ship  on  the  eve  of  his  wedding. 
He  died  at  Lisbon  of  a  stab  with  a  knife. 

If  it  is  difficult  to  break  off  a  marriage  -which 
is  not  yet  completed,  nothing  is  easier  than  to 
undo  it  when  once  it  is  done.  The  papas,  or 
priests,  are  not  incorruptible,  and,  if  you  know 
by  which  end  to  handle  them,  will  contrive  to 
discover  in  the  most  regular  union  five  or  six 
informalities  sufficient  to  annul  the  marriage. 
After  having  lived  with  your  wife  forty  years, 
they  will  make  it  a  point  of  conscience  to  de- 
clare that  you  have  been  erroneously  married, 
and  that  the  person  in  question  is  nothing  to 
you.  But  it  costs  very  dear,  as  Panurge  says. 

If  it  pleases  you  to  have  been  married,  whilst 
it  displeases  you  to  be  married  still,  divorce 
shines  for  all  the  world.  Certain  ladies  are  to 
be  seen  in  Athens  who  have  been  divorced  three 
times,  and  who  could  ask  their  three  husbands 
to  dinner  without  the  public's  having  a  right 
to  find  fault  with  them.  But  divorce  is  a 
luxury  which  humble  people  scarcely  ever  in- 
dulge in.  The  rural  districts  are  tenanted  by 
exemplary  households.  The  honest  creatures 
pass  their  lives  without  passion  and  without 
coquetry.  Once  married,  the  most  elegant  pea- 
sant-girl takes  no  trouble  to  please  even  her 
husband;  her  whole  pleasure  and  her  great 
glory  consist  in  rearing  the  greatest  possible 
number  of  children.  She  is  perfectly  satisfied 
with  her  own  appearance  if  she  can  take  a  walk 
on  Sunday,  preceded  by  her  husband,  and  fol- 
lowed by  five  or  six  of  her  progeny.  She  takes 
no  care  to  hide  or  sustain  the  formidable  source 
whence  the  whole  little  family  have  drawn  their 
sustenance.  She  advances  with  majestic  and 
protruding  step,  like  a  goose.  The  song  says, 
"  Sink  down,  ye  mountains,  that  I  may  behold 
Athina — Atliina  my  beloved,  who  walks  like  a 
goose !" 

Mothers  of  families  have  a  profound  pity  for 
women  who  have  the  misfortune  to  be  without 
children.  "When  journeying,  the  travellers  wrere 
asked  by  all  the  men  whether  they  were  married  ; 
by  the  women,  if  their  mothers  had  many  chil- 
dren. It  is  said  that  when  King  Otho  was 
was  going  about  the  country  with  his  young 
queen,  to  show  her  to  the  people,  the  wife  of  a 
dcmarque,  or  mayor,  who  came  to  compliment 
her  sovereign,  tapped  her  unceremoniously  on 
the  stomach,  asking,  "  When  are  you  going  to 
give  us  au  heir  ?" 

The  rivalry  of  the  mothers  of  families  ought, 
in  twenty  years,  to  have  doubled  the  population 
of  the  kingdom  ;  but  the  fever  has  put  things  in 
order.  In  summer,  children  die  off  like  flies. 
Those  who  survive  are  mostly  spindle-shanked 
and  pot-bellied  until  they  attain  their  thirteenth 
or  fourteenth  year.  The  parents  rescue  all  they 
can,  and  don't  overtask  themselves  in  bewailing 


the  rest ;  they  know  that  up  to  thirteen  years 
their  children's  existence  is  precarious.  A  high 
functionary  was  once  asked  how  many  children 
he  had  had.  He  answered,  reckoning  them  on 
his  fingers,  "  Eleven  or  twelve ;  I  don't  know 
exactly.  I  have  seven  left." 

Under  the  Turkish  domination,  the  mother, 
when  she  could  write,  kept  the  register  of  her 
family.  She  took  note  of  the  date  of  the  birth 
of  each  of  her  children.  Unfortunately,  all 
mothers  were  not  women  of  letters ;  besides, 
papers  fly  away,  in  spite  of  the_  proverb  Li  (era 
scripta  manet,  "  what  is  written  remains." 
Consequently,  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
Greek  people  do  not  know  their  own  age.  When- 
ever Petros,  the  servant,  was  asked  how  old  he 
was,  he  replied  imperturbably,  "  My  mother 
wrote  it  down,  but  she  lost  the  paper." 

This  blissful  ignorance  allows  people  to  grow 
young  again  with  impunity.  When  the  said 
Petros  went  to  procure  passports  for  his  two 
employers  (his  juniors)  and  himself,  lie  called 
one  thirty-five  and  the  other  forty,  carefully  re- 
serving for  his  own  use  the  charming  age  of  five- 
and-twenty. 

From  these  specimens,  it  will  be  evident  that 
M.  About's  book  is  one  of  those  whose  intrinsic 
interest  is  greatly  increased  by  unforeseen  and 
accidental  circumstances  happening  after  publi- 
cation. It  is  so  able,  and  so  much  to  the  point, 
that  we  shall  be  surprised  if,  now,  it  is  not  trans- 
lated entire  into  English. 


SMALL-BEER  CHRONICLES. 

IT  has  been  stated  that  to  register  the  exact 
condition  of  the  moral  health  of  the  age  is  one 
of  the  dearest  functions  of  a  Small-Beer  Chro- 
nicler. A  curious  change  in  that  moral  health 
lias  now  to  be  placed  on  record.  We  are  getting, 
undecided. 

It  is  a  fair  question  whether  we  are  not  obey- 
ing the  injunction  contained  in  the  saying, 
"  Look  before  you  leap,"  too  implicitly  and  too 
literally.  The  increased  facilities  for  discussion 
which  exist  in  the  present  day ;  the  temper  of 
the  times,  which  takes  nothing  for  granted;  the 
singular  diffusion  of  a  certain  amount  of  clever- 
ness and  knowledge — are  not  these  tilings  leading 
us  a  little  astray  ?  Are  we  not  getting  into  the 
habit  of  examining  the  leap  we  are  going  to  take, 
so  long  and  so  carefully,  as  that  we  are  gradually 
getting  into  a  state  in  which  it  is  all  looking  and 
no  leaping?  Is  there  any  proceeding  of  im- 
portance (it  may  be  worth  considering)  which 
may  not  be  proved  to  be  dangerous,  if  all  the 
contingencies  connected  with  it  be  examined 
and  dwelt  upon  ?  Is  there  any  leap  more  com- 
plicated than  one  consisting  of  a  low  hurdle  in 
the  middle  of  a  meadow,  which  may  not,  under 
some  circumstances,  turn  out  a  break-neck 
affair  ?  Here  is  a  man  committing  a  murder  in 
the  next  field  to  the  one  in  which  I  find  myself. 
I  want  to  get  to  the  rescue,  and  I  ride  up  to  the 
next  hedge  intending  to  leap  it.  I  must  look 
first  through.  Here  is  a  high  bank,  a  rail  ou 
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the  top  of  it,  a  ditch  beyond  ;  my  horse  may  be 
able  to  clear  it,  but  the  ground  looks  rather 
slippery  just  here.  Suppose  he  was  to  strike 
that  rail  with  his  hoofs ;  suppose  he  miscal- 
culated his  spring1,  and  did  not  clear  the  ditch  ; 
suppose  the  ground  on  the  other  side  were  to 
prove  wanting  in  firmness.  I  will  go  and  look 
at  the  gate.  The  screams  in  the  next  field  are 
getting  fainter,  by  the  by,  and  it  is  desirable  to 
decide.  The  gate  is  awfully  high ;  it  has  spikes 
on  the  top  bar,  and  the  ground  is  covered  with 
loose  flints.  Impossible  to  think  of  it.  Sup- 
pose I  get  off  and  crawl  through  the  hedge,  or 
get  over  the  gate ;  but  then  I  should  be  so 
much  more  useful  on  horseback.  I  should  inti- 
midate the  murderer;  I  should  be  able  to 
pursue  him.  Stay,  now  I  hear  no  cries — all  is 
over — what  a  dreadful  state  of  things  ! 

When  it  becomes  needful  for  us  to  form  an 
opinion  on  some  question  of  importance,  how  ter- 
rible in  these  days  are  the  throes  of  indecision  we 
go  through,  as  we  examine  every  side  of  the  ques- 
tion, and  as  each  side  in  turn  seems  to  have  "so 
much  to  say  for  itself."  What  is  the  ordinary 
course  of  a  modern  attempt  to  "  come  to  a  con- 
clusion ?"  Suppose — it  is  not  too  much  to  sup- 
pose— a  Railway  accident ;  and  we  want  to 
find  out  the  origin  and  cause  of  it  with  a  view 
to  our  future  security.  An  inquiry  is  set  on 
foot,  and  a  vast  amount  of  evidence  is  brought 
forward.  But  oh  !  the  contradictory  nature  of 
that  evidence !  Each  witness  in  turn  takes  his 
view  of  the  matter,  and,  as  each  has  generally 
a  separate  interest  of  his  own  in  the  case,  this  is 
not  wonderful.  Mystified  and  bewildered,  we 
turn  to  the  columns  of  the  Times  for  counsel, 
and  we  find  it.  Here  is  a  letter  from  an  eminent 
engineer,  clear,  lucid,  evidently  right,  which 
explains  the  whole  thing.  Thank  you,  Mr. 
Piston,  C.E.,  we  understand  it  all.  Do  we? 
In  the  next  number  of  the  Times  is  a  letter 
from  another  eminent  engineer,  also  clear,  also 
lucid,  also  evidently  right,  and  taking  quite 
another  view  of  the  matter.  Every  day  a  new 
letter  from  a  new  authority  contradicts  all  that 
has  gone  before,  until  at  last,  when  every  view 
of  the  case  has  been  finally  proved  outrageous, 
the  discussion  is  given  up,  simply  because  some 
other  accident  or  offence  has  turned  up  in  the 
mean  time,  and  space  is  wanted  for  the  same 
number  of  contradictions  about  that. 

I  dare  say  there  are  people  who  carry  this 
"  spirit  of  inquiry"  into  their  own  private  affairs 
and  act  on  it,  or  rather  abstain  from  acting  on 
it,  habitually. 

Great  crimes,  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  con- 
victed murderers,  the  desirableness  of  certain 
metropolitan  improvements,  the  existence  of 
will-o'-the-wisps,  and  many  more  small  and  great 
matters,  are  discussed  after  this  fashion.  Every 
man  has  his  say.  Every  writer  contradicts  the 
previous  writer.  Every  man's  facts  are  right 
for  a  day,  and  are  proved  to  be  wrong  as 
soon  as  next  morning's  light  dawns  and  "next 
morning's  paper  comes  out.  What  a  state  we 
got  into  about  those  accursed  approaches  to  the 
Great  Exhibition  of  '62,  what  discussions,  and 


statements  of  opinion,  what  facts,  what  con- 
tradictions decorated  that  controversy !  What 
did  we  do  ?  Nothing ;  and  the  road  was  blocked 
up  and  impassable,  as  was  predicted.  So  some- 
body was  right,  at  any  rate. 

As  to  the  railway-accident  discussions,  they 
would  be — if  it  were  not  for  the  serious  issue  at 
stake  —  simply  farcical.  When  the  horrible 
details  of  some  specially  dreadful  disaster  have 
been  given,  comes  invariably  the  announcement 
that  "  a  most  rigid  inquiry  will  take  place  as  to 
the  cause  of  the  accident."  Such  an  inquiry  does 
take  place,  but  what  of  it  ?  Are  any  regulations 
made  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  such  acci- 
dents ?  Not  in  the  least.  Everything  goes  on 
as  before,  and  by-and-by  something  worse  takes 
place.  Need  such  things  be  ?  Do  accidents 
happen  to  royal  trains  ? 

The  great  criminal  enigma  which  most  men  are 
now  labouring  to  solve,  is  one  which  has  elicited 
as  many  contradictory  statements  as  any  that 
has  come  up  of  late  years,  and  has  developed  this 
peculiar  temper  of  the  times  with  especial  force. 
Between  penal  servitude  on  the  one  side,  and 
transportation  on  the  other,  we  have  remained 
with  suspended  judgment,  like  Garrick  between 
tragedy  and  comedy,  or  a  certain  useful  do- 
mestic animal  between  two  bundles  of  hay.  The 
objections  to  both  of  these  two  ways  out  of  the 
difficulty  have  been  so  obvious,  have  been  re- 
presented to  us  so  clearly,  and  seem  so  inse- 
parable, that  we  are  perfectly  unable  to  make  up 
our  minds.  I  believe  the  reason  of  all  this  to  be  a 
very  simple  one.  We  are  getting  to  look  for 
perfection  while  living  in  an  imperfect  world. 
We  cannot  make  up  our  minds  to  accept  a  defect. 
I  believe  that  in  every  human  work,  and  every 
human  system,  there  must  exist,  not  one,  but 
two  or  three  very  serious  defects,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  in  the  accepting  of  those  defects  openly 
and  courageously,  lies  the  secret  of  attaining  as 
much  success  as  is  here  attainable.  It  is  better 
to  stand  pledged  to  a  system  which  has  the 
greatest  good  in  it,  and  the  greatest  defects, 
than  to  try  by  a  succession  of  compromises  to 
hammer  out  an  arrangement  which  may  perhaps 
have  none  of  those  marked  disfigurements,  but 
which  has  no  marked  advantages  either,  and  is 
weak  and  faulty  everywhere.  The  advantages 
of  a  system  are  like  the  beauties  of  a  character : 
inseparable  from  its  defects.  If  we  for  ever 
looking  and  never  leaping  philosophers  had  the 
creation  of  human  characters,  we  should  have 
no  geniuses,  no  men  of  marked  virtues  qualified 
by  serious  faults.  We  should  shrink,  in  making 
up  our  man,  from  gifting  him  with  noble  qua- 
lities implying  the  presence  of  dangerous  qua- 
lities too ;  and  we  should  clip  and  prune  him 
into  a  pattern  succeeding  a  little  here,  and 
failing  a  little  there,  and  showing  himself  in 
no  respect  worth  the  trouble  he  cost. 

Mucli  after  this  timorous  fashion  we  tried  to 
compose  a  system  for  treating  our  convicts.  So- 
ciety was  not  to  be  shocked  and  made  miserable 
by  violent  punishments,  on  the  one  hand.  On 
the  other,  it  could  not  bear  the  thought  that  a 
fellow-creature  was  to  be  given  up  as  a  hope- 
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less  criminal,  was  to  wear  a  prison-dress  for  life, 
and  was  to  have  no  hope  of  a  different  career  held 
out  to  him.  Again,  there  were  terrible  defects 
connected  with  the  old  plan  of  transporting,  and 
those  could  not  be  endured  either.  So  we 
hammered  out  our  Home-Convict  system.  It 
was  adapted  to  meet  everybody's  views,  and  it 
was  to  be  free  from  everybody's  objection.  It 
has  unfortunately  proved  a  very  considerable 
failure. 

And  so  we  come  back  to  the  dismal  convic- 
tion that  if  we  would  have  a  system  which  is  to 
be  effective,  we  must  have  one  that  is  defective 
as  well.  Either  we  must  be  made  wretched 
by  the  thought  that  a  certain  number  of  hu- 
man creatures  are  leading  a  life  of  all  but  hope- 
less servitude  and  confinement,  and  are  under- 
going  real  punishment :  or  we  must  face  the 
orrors  of  a  penal  settlement,  trying,  however,  to 
reduce  them  as  much  as  may  be — or  we  must 
put  up  with  a  worse  defect  still,  and  live  in  a 
town  where  there  is  no  safety  for  life  and  pro- 
perty, and  where  abominations  go  on  that  are  a 
disgrace  to  a  country  which  prefers  such 'very 
lofty  claims  as  England  does  to  a  high  and  ex- 
ceptional civilisation.  We  must  choose  :  there  is 
no  help  for  it. 

A  great  deal  is  gained,  when  we  have  a  dif- 
ficult question  to  settle,  if  we  can  only  manage 
to  simplify  it.  Let  us  try. 

There  have  always  been,  there  are  at  present, 
and  it  is  probable  that  there  always  will  be, 
some  memoers  of  the  community  who  refuse 
to  conform  to  the  laws  which  the  rest  obey ;  who 
will  not  work  for  their  living ;  who  hate  all 
wholesome  restraints ;  who  relish  the  licence 
and  excitement  that  belong  to  the  career  of 
the  ruffian.  It  is  unnecessary  to  examine  here, 
how  and  why  these  men  are  what  they  are. 
These  bad  people  exist,  and  they  exist  by  prey- 
ing on  the  honest  members  of  our  society. 

What  are  we  to  do  with  these  bad  subjects  ? 
Probably,  when  a  man  is  brought  home  to  his 
family  in  a  state  of  insensibility,  with  half  his 
teeth  knocked  out,  and  his  face  "  looking  as 
if  it  had  been  seamed  with  fire,"  it  is  the  opinion 
of  those  near  and  dear  to  the  injured  man  that 
the  useless  degraded  irreclaimable  savage  who 
has  done  this  wicked  act,  should  be  promptly 
got  rid  of  out  of  a  world  where  he  is  not  wanted, 
and  hung  up  on  a  gibbet,  as  a  terror  to  other 
evil-doers.  Probably,  when  a  good  man,  a  legis- 
lator, and  useful  member  of  society,  is  so 
changed  by  the  nervous  shock  of  one  of  these 
shameful  night  attacks  made  in  the  heart  of  the 
best  part  of  London,  that  the  mere  sudden 
opening  of  a  door  is  a  terror  to  him,  and  he  is 
obliged  to  leave  his  home  and  the  sphere  of 
his  usefulness,  and  try  what  change  and  travel- 
ling will  do  to  mend  his  broken  nerves — pro- 
bably, those  who  know  and  love  the  man,  who 
watch  him,  and  note  his  sufferings,  are  of  opi- 
nion that  hanging  is  rather  too  good  for  the 
wretches  who  have  wrought  this  mischief. 
There  are  many  people  who  would  argue  thus, 
and  not  unreasonably.  There  are  many  men  who, 
if  they  had  shot  one  of  these  ruffians,  would  not 


feel  any  very  serious  oppression  of  conscience, 
but  would  rather  be  of  opinion  that  they  had 
"done  the  state  some  service."  It  may  be 
a  grave  question  whether,  in  cases  of  brutal 
violence  to  the  person,  and  when  the  crime  is 
committed  by  a  confirmed  felon,  capital  punish- 
ment ought  not  to  be  inflicted.  But  it  is  one 
which  it  is  useless  to  discuss.  In  this  age  such 
a  solution  of  the  difficulty  would  not  be  listened 
to.  And  so  we  get  a  step  further.  We  cannot 
hang  for  these — so-called — minor  offences,  and 
the  doers  of  these  deeds  remain  to  be  punished 
and  disposed  of  somehow. 

Will  short  but  severe  punishments  do  ?  They 
would  be  convenient,  economical,  and  would 
satisfy  a  very  natural  vindictive  feeling  which  is 
daily  getting  stronger  in  the  public  mind ;  but 
their  efficacy  is  very  questionable.  Criminals 
are  bad  calculators.  You  cannot  overrate  in 
this  discussion  the  importance  of  one  phrase 
which  is  continually  in  the  mouth  of  the  rascal 
— "I'll  chance  it."  Put  before  him  the  most 
terrible  punishment  that  human  ingenuity  could 
devise,  and  he  will  "  chance  it"  rather  than  give 
himself  up  to  leading  a  life  of  industry  and  re- 
gularity. Why,  the  man  is  what  he  is,  because 
he  will  not  lead  that  life.  Short  punishments 
may  be  useful  for  beginners,  or  occasional 
offenders,  but  they  are  worse  than  useless  in  the 
case  of  the  confirmed  criminal.  He  will  go  on 
"  chancing  it"  to  the  end  of  the  chapter,  and 
unfortunately  when  he  is  at  large,  we,  too,  going 
out  after  dark,  are  obliged  to  "  chance  it" — 
whether  we  get  home  again  with  a  whole  skin. 

Hanging,  then,  will  not  do,  and  short  punish- 
ments will  not  do.  Here  are  two  things  dis- 
posed of  that  might  hamper  us.  Are  we  any 
nearer  to  the  solution  of  the  difficulty?  The 
confirmed  criminal  must  be  secluded  from  so- 
ciety. Whether  that  is  done  by  transporting 
him,  or  by  keeping  him  in  penal  servitude — real 
hard  penal  servitude — at  home,  is,  so  far  as  so- 
ciety is  concerned,  unimportant.  While  punish- 
ing and  secluding  him,  can  we  not  utilise  him  ? 
Is  slave-labour  of  no  use?  These  men  have  for- 
feited all  claim  to  their  misused  liberty,  and  are 
of  right  slaves.  There  are  thousands  of  them. 
Surely  thousands  of  slaves  ought,  instead  of 
being  an  incubus,  to  be  a  valuable  property. 
Wherever  there  is  hard  work  to  be  done,  we 
should  send  the  slaves  to  do  it;  and  as  to 
wardens  to  keep  them  at  it,  how  could  our  sol- 
diers be  better  employed  than  in  acting  in  such 
capacity  ?  A  life  of  continual  watchfulness,  and 
with  some  amount  of  risk  connected  with  it, 
is  the  right  life  for  a  soldier.  Each  regiment 
would  only  be  employed  in  this  service  for  a 
time.  The  continual  changing  of  troops  would 
be,  for  many  reasons,  a  matter  of  necessity,, 
Wherever  slave-labour  is  wanted,  these  men 
who  have  forfeited  their  freedom  should  be  sent. 
If  you  want  to  form  a  settlement  in  one  of  our 
colonies,  send  your  slaves  to  that  colony,  and 
send  your  soldiers  to  take  care  of  them.  If  you 
want  to  build  fortifications  at  home,  turn  this 
great  brute  force  in  that  direction.  There 
should  be  a  careful  discrimination  used  in 
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selecting  the  men  for  home  service  and  foreign 
service.  It  would  seem,  at  first  sight,  as  if  the 
worst  criminals  should  be  those  selected  for 
transportation ;  but  perhaps  the  really  desperate 
character,  the  foul  and  irreclaimable  ruffian, 
should  be  kept  at  home,  where  prisons  are  strong, 
and  where  the  resources  of  justice  are  numerous 
and  irresistible :  where  it  is  hard  to  find  oppor- 
tunities of  plotting,  and  harder  still  to  carry  a 
plot  out.  Transportation  is  a  chance  for  a  man, 
and  it  should  be  awarded  to  the  less  desperate 
class  of  criminals,  of  whom  there  is,  perhaps, 
some  sort  of  hope.  Society  has  little  to  do  with 
merely  retaliating  on  these  men  for  their  offences 
against  it.  It  has  to  protect  itself  against  them. 
We  say  of  such  and  such  a  man,  "  We  know 
that  if  his  prison  bars  were  removed  he  would 
go  out  to  molest  mankind."  And  so  we  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  his  prison  bars  must  be 
kept  hard  and  fast  and  strong,  and  we  are  not 
to  be  taken  in  because  he  assumes  an  amiable 
look  behind  them,  nor  are  we  to  take  the  obe- 
dience of  one  whose  interest  it  is  to  obey,  for  any 
indication  of  reform. 
What  we  have  asserted  is : 

1.  That  the  habitual  criminal  is  hopeless,  or 
that  the  chances  of  his  reform  are  so  infiniti- 
simal  as  not  to  be  worth  taking  into  account. 

2.  That  short  punishments  are  of  little  avail, 
and  rarely  useful. 

3.  That  warnings   also  are  of  small  avail — 
punishments,  however  severe,  rarely  deterring 
the  criminal  from  acts  of  crime. 

4.  That  he  must  be  secluded  from  society. 
What  we  want  done  is  : 

1.  That  the  habitual  criminal  should  be  kept 
in  perpetual  restraint. 

2.  That  in  the  exceptional  case  of  his  reform- 
ing, the  rules  of  his  ticket-of-leave  should  be 
rigidly  enforced. 

3.  That  those  men  who  have  forfeited  their 
liberty  should  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  bond- 
servants, and  that  their  services  should  be  ap- 
plied wherever  slave-labour  would  be  useful,  at 
home  or  abroad. 

4.  That  these  bond-servants  should  be  made 
to  work  so  hard,  as  that  their  services  should  be 
really  useful  and  remunerative. 


THE  NEW  YEAR  IN  RUSSIA. 

IT  is  awfully  cold ;  so  cold  that  the  very  out- 
casts iu  the  street  are  too  cold  to  beg;  they 
shrink,  utterly  blasted  by  the  deadly  chill  of  the 
air,  into  holes  and  corners,  and  lie  shuddering. 
First,  we  had  a  hard  frost  some  six  weeks  ago  ; 
then  it  rained  for  a  single  night,  and  froze  again 
in  the  morning.  The  streets  were  iced  all  over, 
and  looked  as  they  might  have  done  if  covered 
with  ground-glass.  Then,  it  snowed  again,  a 
fine  dust-like  snow,  with  a  wild  wind  that  tore 
into  the  very  hearts  of  trees,  and  shattered  the 
stately  masts  of  many  a  ship  on  the  frozen  sea. 
Then,  down  came  a  soft  rain  again,  sufficient  to 
make  the  snow  uneven  and  spoil  its  virgin  white- 
ness. This  rain,  lasted  a  lew  hours,  and  the 


iron  frost  came  back  once  more,  windless  but 
terrible.  No  furs  have  a  chance  against  this 
dreadful  cold  of  the  Epiphany. 

Yesterday  the  streets  were  all  deserted.  The 
beautiful  town  and  its  stately  buildings  seemed 
like  a  city  of  the  dead ;  or  one  that  had  been 
smitten  by  some  fearful  plague  ;  or  one  of  the 
dream  cities  which  the  Eastern  story-tellers  talk 
about,  in  the  rambling  tales  of  enchantment 
with  which  they  amuse  the  bazaars  of  Herat 
and  Cabool.  It  is  dangerous  to  walk  about  the 
streets,  they  are  so  slippery ;  and  it  is  hard  even 
to  balance  oneself  and  crawl  along  with  the  help 
of  a  stick.  The  droschkies  have  ceased  to  ply, 
and  the  thermometer  marks  nearly  thirty  degrees 
below  zero. 

These  difficulties,  which  seemed  insurmount- 
able at  noonday  on  the  thirty-first  of  December, 
are  all  laughed!  to  scorn  before  midnight.  The 
whole  town  is  alive  with  hubbub  towards  nine 
o'clock  in  the  evening ;  and  for  the  next  three 
hours  no  gayer  scene  is  to  be  found  in  the  world 
than  that  which  is  passing  in  every  town  of 
Russia.  The  whole  population  appears  to  wake 
up.  The  smartest  carriages  and  harness  are 
brought  out,  and  the  air  rings  with  the  cheerful 
cry  of  coachmen  as  they  drive  rapidly  along, 
and  with  the  busy  tinkling  of  sledge  bells. 
Everybody  is  going  everywhere.  There  is  a 
masked  ball  at  the  Exchange ;  and  hardly  a 
family  removed  from  poverty  but  has  sent  out 
invitations  to  friends  and  dependents  for  a 
merry-making.  Lights  gleam  from  every  win- 
dow, and  wherever  a  door  is  open  music  and 
laughter  pour  through  it. 

At  midnight,  the  dancing  at  the  masked  ball 
has  reached  its  height,  when  it  is  stopped  by 
the  joyful  notes  of  a  trumpet,  and,  as  the  clocks 
begin  to  strike  twelve,  the  stewards  of  the  ball 
advance,  followed  by  waiters  bearing  trays  of 
glasses  filled  with  champagne,  and  everybody 
wishes  everybody  a  happy  new  year ;  after 
which,  the  dancing  begins  again.  The  same 
scene  passes  in  private  houses,  only  at  the  great 
public  ball  at  the  Exchange  it  is  gayer  and  more 
striking. 

Christmas  is  kept  with  little  festivity  iu  Rus- 
sian cities.  Strange  to  say,  it  is  the  only  great 
religious  festival  which  seems  to  pass  almost 
unnoticed  among  the  rigid  formalists  of  the 
Greek  Church.  All  the  sympathies  or  the  priest- 
hood and  the  public  seem  reserved  for  Easter. 
But  there  are  some  curious  Christmas  obser- 
vances which  seem  to  depend  upon  very  old 
tradition.  The  peasantry  go  to  the  great 
house,  with  a  large  glass  star,  on  Christmas 
Eve,  in  remembrance  of  the  star  which  shone 
over  Bethlehem,  and  guided  the  wise  men  on 
their  journey  from  the  East  to  Jerusalem  to 
worship  the  King  of  Glory,  who  lay  in  the 
manger  there.  The  peasants  sing  carols  ending 
with  a  chorus  wishing  "  Long  life ! — long  life !" 
to  the  people  of  the  house,  and  when  they  have 
received  money  go  on  their  way  rejoicing.  In 
some  places  there  is  also  a  custom  which  I  have 
never  met  with  elsewhere :  children  come  in 
to  the  bedrooms  before  their  inmates  are  up, 
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and  scatter  corn  and  grain  over  the  sleepers. 
Perhaps  in  token  that  if  they  praise  the  Lord, 
"  the  earth  will  bring  forth  her  increase,  and  God, 
even  our  own  God,  will  give  us  His  blessing." 
In  some  places,  too,  there  is  a  play  or  mystery 
performed  by  marionettes,  portraying  the  prin- 
cipal events  of  the  life  of  Christ.  This  custom 
must  be  very  old,  and  in  Russia  it  has  degene- 
rated into  an  amusement  for  children.  But  the 
Oriental  traveller  will  remember  the  fierce  fana- 
tical excitement  which  is  aroused  by  a  similar 
exhibition  among  the  Sheahs,  and  of  which  Aly 
is  the  chief  personage.  The  play,  however, 
being,  as  I  have  said,  designed  for  the  entertain- 
ment of  children,  has  a  queer  termination  in 
Russia.  At  the  close  of  the  piece,  all  the  nations 
of  the  earth  assemble,  and  have  a  good  dance  in 
the  person  of  their  representatives,  until  sud- 
denly a  Cossack  arrives  and  cuts  off  all  their 
head's:  which  edifies  the  little  folk  amazingly. 
In  the  Eastern  mystery  a  Christian  ambassador 
is  also  introduced  to  enact  some  mummery. 
Such  entertainments  may  be  traced  to  very  re- 
mote antiquity,  long  before  the  Mohammedan 
or  Christian  era,  and  are,  perhaps,  the  very 
earliest  known  among  men. 

On  New  Year's  Eve  in  Russia,  people  go  out 
of  their  houses  and  ask  the  name  of  the  first 
person  they  meet.  The  answer  will  give  them 
the  name  of  the  person  to  whom  they  are  to  be 
married.  Great  games  are  played  with  young 
ladies  in  this  way ;  and  many  a  pretty  girl 
goes  blushing  to  her  pillow,  and  dreams  a 
sweet  troubled  dream  that  night.  Fortune- 
telling  is  also  a  prime  thing  on  a  New  Year's 
Eve,  and  cards  handled  by  young  fingers  tell 
delicious  secrets.  It  is  a  match-making  season, 
a  joyous  time  of  jollity  and  good  wishes,  kind- 
ness, merry-making,  forgiveness,  charity  with  all 
men.  The  ways  of  telling  fortunes  are  many. 
Here  is  a  hint  for  English  young  ladies  next 
Christmas.  In  Russia,  we  take  little  loaves  of 
bread.  On  the  little  loaves  of  bread  we  write 
young  ladies'  and  gentlemen's  names,  and  then 
we  call  in  a  brisk  little  hungry  dog  to  gobble 
them  up.  Those  whose  names  are  written  on 
the  loaves  which  the  little  dog  has  gobbled  up, 
will  be  married  before  the  year  is  out :  the  rest 
must  -wait  for  a  more  favourable  opportunity. 
Oh,  what  bright  eyes  follow  the  little  dog  ! 

The  little  dog  is  not,  however,  the  only  crea- 
ture whose  appetite  is  turned  to  the  service  of 
Cupid.  A  cock,  sacred  to  that  young  gentle- 
man's mamma,  also  plays  a  part.  The  names  of 
young  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  marriageable  age 
are  written  on  little  pieces  of  paper  and  placed 
in  a  circle.  Each  little  piece  of  paper  has  several 

trains  of  corn  placed  upon  it  to  entice  the  cock, 
'hen  the  bird  of  birds  is  carried  in,  with  hearty 
wishes  that  he  may  make  a  good  supper ;  for  if 
he  leave  the  contents  of  a  single  paper  unde- 
voured,  there  will  be  an  old  maid  or  an  old 
bachelor  among  the  company.  It  is  also  an  un- 
doubted fact,  well  known  to  all  matrimouially- 
disposed  young  ladies  in  Russia,  that  if  a  soup- 
plate  with  a  stick  across  it  be  placed  under 
your  bed  on  New  Year's  Eve,  Hymen  and  the 


Graces  will  come  tripping,  about  the  small  hours, 
over  the  tiny  bridge,  and,  whispering  in  your  ear 
the  name  of  the  person  to  whom  you  are  to  be 
married,  will  politely  present  him  to  you,  with  a 
hope  that  he  may  meet  your  approbation.  A 
young  lady  informs  me  that  she  has  twice  made 
trial  of  these  means  of  learning  the  secrets  of 
the  future;  and  that  on  each  occasion  two 
gentlemen  appeared,  behaving  in  the  most  dis- 
tant manner  to  each  other,  as  if  unacquainted ; 
but,  unfortunately,  they  both  had  their  backs 
turned  towards  her,  and  their  names  she  has 
been  unable  to  remember.  She  has,  however, 
informed  me  confidentially,  and  under  the  seal  of 
secresy,  that  she  infers  from  this  revelation  that 
she  will  be  twice  married.  It  is  to  be  remarked, 
I  learn  from  the  same  authority,  that  you  must 
not  put  the  soup-plate  under  the  bed  yourself- 
but  by  acts  of  kindness  and  fellow-feeling  to- 
wards others,  you  are  to  induce  some  well-wisher 
to  do  it  for  you. 

If  you  take  half  a  sheet  of  paper,  write  a 
question  on  it,  fold  it  in  the  form  of  a  fan, 
light  it  at  the  candle,  and  hold  it  upwards  per- 
pendicularly until  it  goes  out,  and  then  open 
it  against  the  wall,  the  lines  of  the  shadow 
will  give  a  true  answer.  Take  some  wax, 
melt  it  in  a  spoon,  pour  the  contents  into 
cold  water,  take  out  the  hardened  lump,  and 
its  shadow  against  the  wall  will  answer  a  mental 
question.  Molten  lead  will  serve  the  same  pur- 
pose. 

These  are  the  amusements  of  the  young  • 
but  the  old  have  their  more  pathetic  aad  tender 
holiday  ways.  As  the  night  of  New  Year's  Eve 
closes  in,  the  housewife  busies  herself  in  writing 
prayers  for  the  health  and  long  life  of  the  good 
man  and  his  friends.  The  strips  of  paper  on 
which  these  prayers  are  written,  are  folded  up 
and  sewn  in  silken  covers  about  the  size  of  a 
shilling.  They  are  to  be  worn  round  the  neck 
until  next  New  Year's  Day,  and  are  charms 
against  sickness  and  evil.  When  the  clock 
strikes  twelve,  the  wife  and  children  rise,  and, 
after  the  patriarchal  custom  in  Russia,  kiss  the 
house-father's  hand.  The  wife  presents  him  with 
her  little  amulet  with  a  prayer  and  a  blessing ; 
her  kiss  and  the  children's  kisses  are  returned 
on  the  forehead ;  and  so  to  supper  and  cham- 
pagne— without  which,  things  grave  or  gay  are 
incomplete  in  Russia. 

On  New  Year's  Day  in  the  morning  the  same 
bitter  weather  continues,  and  the  same  utter 
contempt  of  it.  As  early  as  nine  o'clock  in 
the  forenoon,  the  great  officers  of  state  and 
public  functionaries  begin  to  receive  official 
visits,  and  by  ten  o'clock  the  streets  blaze  with 
uniforms  and  carriages.  All  the  heads  of  depart- 
ments wait  in  gala  array  upon  their  chiefs, 
and  then  the  chiefs  themselves  repair  to  the 
superior  authority.  Then,  comes  high  mass 
in  the  cathedral :  a  very  imposing  affair :  the 
sonorous  chanting  mingling  with  the  clatter  of 
spurs  and  scabbards  as  the  military  and  civil 
officers  pour  one  after  another  through  the 
doors,  and  stand,  a  glittering  crowd,  before  the 
high  altar. 
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At  one  o'clock,  the  officers  of  the  civil  service 
ky  aside  their  uniforms,  and  dress  themselves 
in  full  evening  costume  to  pay  private  visits. 
The  inhabitants  of  every  city  in  Russia  are 
hurrying  about  on  this  errand,  from  one  o'clock 
till  five  or  six.  Every  one  expects  a  visit  from 
all  his  or  her  acquaintances  on  New  Year's  Day, 
and  these  visits  must  be  paid  in  person,  or 
offence  will  be  taken.  To  be  sure,  well-disposed 
people  have  the  grace  to  say,  "  Not  at  home," 
or  one  could  never  get  through  the  hard  work 
of  the  day  :  but  some  tabbies  and  half-bedridden 
old  fellows  are  glad  of  the  occasion  to  renew 
their  acquaintance  with  the  world  ;  and  the  half- 
frozen  visitor  must  unpack  himself  from  his  furs 
and  submit  to  be  shown  through  long  suites  of 
stifling  rooms  into  one  of  the  temperature  of  an 
oven,  and  to  talk  bald  talk  for  an  hour  with 
somebody  he  sees  but  once  a  year. 

Towards  five  o'clock,  the  rush  of  carriages 
and  the  hurrying  of  footsteps  through  the  streets 
begin  to  slacken,  and  at  six  it  is  all  over.  There 
is  no  particular  festivity  on  New  Year's  Night ; 
the  crouching  outcast  passes  silently  into  the 
death  swoon;  and  the  dreadful  cold  smites  piti- 
lessly out  of  doors,  while  we  gather  round  our 
hearths,  and  keep  our  homes  again. 


FELICIA  CROMPTON. 

"  I  Ail  Miss  Bessie  Crompton,  Pirn,"  I  said. 

I  spoke  with  the  dignity  of  a  young  lady 
fresh  from  a  boarding-school.  I  had  been  at 
the  Clergy  Daughters'  School  for  four  years, 
being  educated  for  the  express  purpose  of  be- 
coming a  teacher ;  yet  when  my  allotted  term 
was  ended,  my  sister  Felicia,  who  had  been  a 
governess  herself,  decidedly  declined  the  offer 
of  the  lady  superintendent  to  find  me  a  situa- 
tion, and  desired  that  I  should  return  home  at 
once.  Yet  though  I  had  been  absent  so  long, 
only  old  Pim,  our  servant,  who  had  been  errand- 
boy  to  my  father's  grammar-school  longer  than 
I  could  remember,  met  me  at  the  station.  I 
was  almost  ashamed  of  recognising  him  as  he 
waited  at  the  back  of  the  platform,  in  an  anti- 
quated, threadbare  black  suit  of  my  father's, 
looking  like  the  embodiment  of  decrepitude  and 
poverty,  and  blinking  with  a  bewildered,  pur- 
blind gaze,  at  the  long  train  and  crowd  of  pas- 
sengers, like  an  owl  dragged  out  into  the  tor- 
menting light  of  day.  I  approached  him  with 
stateliness  and  distance,  to  convince  bystanders 
that  he  was  nothing  more  to  me  than  a  servant. 

"  Lord  love  you,  Miss  Bessie,  it  can't  be 
you !"  he  exclaimed,  instantly  reviving  from 
sixty  to  thirty  years  of  age,  "  the  master  him- 
self '11  not  know  you  again.  If  you  wouldn't 
be  above  it,  miss,  when  we're  out  of  sight,  I 
should  like  to  shake  hands  with  you  for  this 
once ;  if  it's  not  too  great  a  liberty.  You  gave 
old  Pim  a  kiss  when  you  went  away." 

"Oh,  Pim!  dear  old  Pim!"  I  cried,  seizing 
his  big  hand,  covered  with  a  very  worn  pair  of 
my  father's  gloves.  All  the  dignity  of  the 
Clergy  Daughters'  School  vanished  as  if  it  had 


never  been.  "  I  love  you  just  the  same,  Pim ; 
and  I'm  coming  to  live  at  home  again,  you 
know,  so  we  shall  have  the  old  times  back." 

Pim  aged  into  sixty  again  in  a  moment,  and 
shook  his  bended  head  feebly  ;  halting  and  flag- 
ging as  if  unable  to  keep  up  with  my  young, 
impatient  step,  as  he  walked  a  few  paces  be- 
hind me.  When  I  tried  to  question  him  about 
home,  lie  replied  reluctantly.  Once  even  he 
produced  a  Jew's-harp,  and  began  to  twang  a 
doleful  tune  upon  it,  as  he  had  been  used  to  do 
when,  as  a  child,  I  had  asked  him  unanswerable 
questions  ;  but,  recollecting  himself,  he  replaced 
it  in  his  pocket  with  a  despondent  apology,  and 
we  walked  on  without  further  conversation. 

Our  home  was  an  old  rambling  mansion  at- 
tached to  the  Elizabethan  Grammar  School,  of 
which  my  father  had  been  master  for  thirty 
years.  The  endowment  was  fifty  pounds  a  year, 
and  the  scholars  on  the  foundation  were  only 
twelve  in  number ;  but,  under  former  masters, 
the  school  had  won  something  more  than  mere 
local  reputation,  and  one  after  another  had 
retired,  either  in  possession  of  a  comfortable 
competency,  or  with  the  presentation  to  a 
church  -  living.  College  Hill,  where  the 
school  was  situated,  was  one  of  the  oldest 
and  narrowest  streets  in  Tarn  ford,  and  no 
thoroughfare  of  business;  the  buildings  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  a  row  of  decaying  houses, 
property  in  Chancery,  and  a  large,  enclosed 
quadrangle,  entered  by  an  archway  opposite  the 
school-house,  and  surrounded  by  almshouses  for 
twenty-five  aged  men.  The  character  of  the 
street  depended  altogether  upon  the  condition 
of  the  school.  No  surer  index  was  needed  than 
its  aspect  at  noon  and  evening  when  the  scholars 
dispersed ;  if  Tamford  Grammar  School  was 
prospering,  the  walls  echoed  to  the  shrill  whoop 
of  schoolboys,  and  the  pavements  rang  with 
their  clattering  footsteps,  followed  by  the 
wrathful  maledictions  of  the  almsmen.  But 
not  a  sound  was  to  be  heard  as  we  entered  it, 
save  the  lagging  step  of  a  foundationer,  who 
slunk  close  to  the  wall,  with  a  sly,  insolent, 
sidelongnglance  at  me,  as  we  passed  him.  In 
the  dark  shadow  of  the  porch,  which  stretched 
across  the  narrow  causeway,  I  saw  Felicia  watch- 
ing for  me.  The  pale  beams  of  the  wintry  sun 
glistened  through  the  lattice  casement  of  the 
projecting  window  of  the  study  over  the  porch, 
upon  my  father's  snow-white  head,  which  was 
bowed  weariedly  upon  his  hands.  Neither  of 
them  moved  as  1  appeared,  but  Felicia's  beau- 
tiful, sad  face  kindled  into  a  sudden  glow,  which 
faded  before  I  had  run  quickly  across  the  little 
space  between  us.  When  I  threw  my  arms 
round  her  neck,  she  bent  her  lofty  head  to  mine, 
and  kissed  me  coldly,  without  a  word  of  welcome. 

We  passed  on  into  a  bare  and  empty  lobby, 
across  which  she  led  me  to  our  old  parlour,  so 
often  pictured  and  repainted  by  my  imagination, 
that  it  had  become  a  very  pleasant  place ;  not 
grand  or  gorgeous,  for  Felicia  had  hinted  gently 
in  her  letters  at  a  blight  of  poverty  fallen  upon 
us,  but  at  least  a  tasteful,  simple,  home-like 
sitting-room.  The  paper  was  discoloured  with 
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damp,  and  hung  in  mouldy  shreds  from  the 
blank  walls.  The  long  narrow  casements  were 
uncurtained,  and  the  boarded  floor  had  no  carpet, 
except  a  dingy  rug  on  the  hearth ;  a  square, 
uncovered  table,  where  nothing  was  lying,  stood 
in  the  centre,  and  four  chairs  only  broke  the 
straight  line  of  the  low  lining  of  wainscot.  The 
room  was  a  large  one,  and  it  wore  an  empty, 
desolate,  and  chilling  aspect. 

"  You  shiver,"  said  Felicia,  in  her  soft  voice, 
which  sounded  caressingly  though  she  spoke  no 
words  of  endearment ;  "  there  is  a  fire  in  the 
schoolroom.  We  generally  sit  there  now." 

I  had  forgotten  how  low  and  dark  the  un- 
lighted  passages  were,  and  how  bleak-looking 
the  whitewashed  walls  ;  and,  when  the  massive 
door  of  the  schoolroom  swung  heavily  from 
Felicia's  hold,  I  scarcely  recognised  the  lofty 
and  spacious  hall.  It  had  the  look  of  a 
chapel,  with  its  decorated  ceiling  high  above 
us,  and  the  rostrum  of  black  oak  sur- 
mounted by  a  sounding-board,  winch  stood  at 
the  opposite  end;  the  fixed  desks  and  forms 
down  each  side ;  the  horizontal  windows  with 
diamond  lattices  and  stone  casements  far 
above;  the  memorial  tablets  inscribed  with 
the  titles  of  deceased  patrons ;  and  the 
doubtful  shadows  lurking  about  the  furthest 
corners,  as  if  it  were  not  worth  while  for  the 
darkness  to  leave  altogether  the  ancient  room, 
oppressed  me  with  the  solemn,  eerie  feeling  of 
being  in  a  church  at  twilight.  I  had  thought 
of  it  as  a  scene  of  frolic  and  boyish  games  ;  and 
I  turned  uneasily  to  the  huge  corner  fireplace, 
where  Felicia  was  stirring  into  a  blaze  a  handful 
of  smouldering  embers. 

"I  thought  my  father  would  have  come 
down,"  I  said. 

"He  is  either  at  his  book  or  asleep,"  she 
answered,  sighing. 

"  Felicia,"  I  cried,  bursting  into  tears,  "  what 
is  the  matter  ?  Is  this  home  ?  Are  you  always 
like  this?" 

Before  Felicia  could  answer,  Pirn  came  for- 
ward from  an  obscure  corner,  and  addressed  me 
in  a  quick,  cheerful  tone : 

"  Ay,  little  Miss  Bessie,"  he  said,  "  it  is 
home,  but  it's  not  to  be  always  like  this.  Bless 
you,  the  master's  going  to  finish  his  big 
book,  and  we  shall  all  ride  in  our  carriage.  Or 
Miss  Bessie  '11  be  certain  to  marry  some  grand 
gentleman,  and  make  our  fortunes.  And  Mr. 
Edward,  in  Canada,  he'll  grow  money  on  his 
farm ;  'specially  when  I  go  out  to  him,  as  I'm 
waiting  to  do  as  soon  as  you're  all  settled  here. 
Lord  love  you !  Whenever  I  feel  a  little  down 
in  the  mouth,  I  go  and  read  inside  Master 
Garforth's  desk.  You  look  here,  Miss  Bessie, 
what  he's  wrote.  Here's  'Faint  heart  never 
won  fair  lady;'  'Hope  on,  hope  ever,'  'Never 
say  die ;'  and  this  here  Latin,  my  dear,  means 
'Love  conquers  all;'  and  'While  there's  life 
there's  hope.'  He  was  a  head  boy,  he  was — a 
regular  taw ;  and  his  desk's  like  a  chapter  out 
of  the  Bible  to  me." 

"But,  Pirn,"  I  said,  "I  did  not  know " 

And  then  tears  stopped  my  utterance. 


"  I  could  not  tell  you,  Bessie,"  said  Felicia, 
sadly,  "when  all  your  letters  were  looked  at 
at  school.  But  we  were  obliged  to  have  a  sale 
to  pay  our  debts ;  and  there  are  no  boys  now  but 
the  foundationers  ;  and  my  father,  Pirn  says,  is 
getting  on  with  his  book.  During  my  absence 
as  a  governess  to  the  children  of  Colonel 
Clarke" — here  my  sister  unaccountably  checked 
herself — "  he  sunk  deeper  into  the  fatal  habit 
of  opium-eating,  and  now  he  is  so  great  a 
slave  to  it  that  the  instruction  of  the  few  poor 
burgesses'  sons  who  came  to  school,  devolve  upon 
me.  Our  affairs  were  bad  enough  when  you 
went,  if  you  had  been  old  enough  to  notice. 
And  now,  dear,  we  are  very  poor,  and  very 
lonely." 

I  suppose  Felicia  was  worn  down  to  this 
lifeless  existence ;  at  least  she  accepted  it 
with  a  grave  patience  peculiar  to  herself.  Her 
very  footstep,  languid  and  inelastic,  might  have 
been  timed  to  the  measured  ticking  of  the 
school-clock,  and  her  low  voice  never  rose  or 
fell  beyond  a  certain  cadence,  which  bore  in  its 
reiterated  tone  a  monotony,  as  the  harping 
burden  of  some  sorrowful  song,  like  Barbara's 
song  of  willow.  From  the  household  work  to 
the  schoolroom,  where  the  rough  scholars  grew 
quiet  in  her  quiet  presence,  and  thence  to  the 
almshouses,  she  passed  daily  in  a  dull  routine, 
with  a  meek  acceptance  of  these  duties,  to 
which  I  could  never  attain.  Only  once,  dis- 
turbed by  some  words  of  mine,  there  came  a 
wistful  longing  weary  look  into  her  blue  eyes, 
followed  by  rare  but  passionate  weeping,  be- 
fore which  Pirn  himself  was  silenced,  and 're- 
treated into  his  own  corner  of  the  vast  school- 
room, whence  he  watched  her  with  mute  anxiety 
and  distress.  My  father  spent  most  of  his  time 
in  the  study,  amidst  a  litter  of  books  and  papers, 
where  he  could  sleep  in  peace,  unreproached  by 
our  presence.  Sometimes  when  I  went  past  the 
unfastened  door,  which  had  neither  latch  nor 
lock,  singing  loudly — for  I  could  still  sing  when 
the  sun  shone  brightly  without — he  would  start 
at  the  sound,  and  seize  his  pen  quickly,  like  a 
child  caught  in  a  fault ;  but  the  nerveless  fingers 
relaxed  in  a  moment,  and  the  grey  head  nodded 
again  over  the  half-written  papers,  while  I  stole 
away  guiltily,  with  a  sense  of  shame  at  having 
seen  his  miserable  disablement  and  prostration. 

Thus  a  year  and  a  half  passed  away,  taming 
down  the  wild  pulses  of  my  youth.  It  was  the 
second  wiuter  since  I  had  left  school,  but  a 
change  was  coming  now — a  very  slight  change, 
but  there  was  an  element  of  excitement  and 
hope  in  it.  Pirn  had  been  seeking  constant  em- 
ployment as  rural  messenger  in  the  post-office, 
by  which  he  would  earn  fourteen  shillings  a 
week.  Another  candidate  for  the  office  had 
been  recommended,  and  it  was  yet  uncertain 
whether  he  would  succeed,  and  to-night  he  was 
gone  to  hear  the  final  decision.  My  father  had 
gone  to  bed,  as  his  custom  was,  at  nine,  and  I, 
crouching  beside  the  fire,  was  watching  Felicia, 
as  she  paced  to  and  fro  into  the  ruddy  gleam  of 
the  fire  and  back  to  the  cold  clear  moonlight  at 
the  upper  end  of  the  hall.  There  was  an  im- 
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patient  tread  in  her  usually  measured  footstep, 
and  I  could  see  that  her  little  hands,  roughened 
with  coarse  work,  were  clenched  feverishly  to- 
gether, while  at  every  sound  without  she  turned 
sharply  towards  the  door,  betraying  how  eager 
she  was  for  this  good  fortune,  and  how  in  secret 
she  chafed  at  the  privations  and  narrowness  of 
our  lot.  She  had  just  paused  for  a  moment  be- 
side me,  when  we  heard  the  twang  of  Pirn's 
Jew's-harp,  and  she  darted  back  to  the  door, 
but  before  she  could  reach  it  he  entered  and 
closed  it  after  him. 

"I've  got  it,"  he  said,  in  a  voice  of  agitation; 
"it's  all  right.  Little  Miss  Bessie,  I'm  her 
Majesty's  Rural  Messenger  to  High  Overton, 
with  fourteen  shillings  a  week.  God  bless  Queen 
Victoria !" 

"It's  all  right,  Miss  Crompton,"  repeated 
Pirn,  taking  my  sister's  hand,  "  all  right,  my 
dear.  Bless  you,  we  shall  be  as  happy  as  the 
day  altogether,  'specially  of  a  night,  when  I'm 
come  home.  I  shall  be  back  in  time  for  any  odd 
jobs  about  the  house ;  only  I  shan't  see  much  of 
the  master,  Lord  love  him  !  It  was  so  uncom- 
monly kind  of  him  to  write  that  beautiful  recom- 
mendation for  me,  when  he's  so  busy  with  the 
big  book.  I'm  a  made  man  through  it,  with 
fourteen  shillings  a  week  clear." 

"It's  all  right,  my  dears,"  he  reiterated; 
"  right  to  a  tittle.  Everything's  right.  But  I 
shouldn't  have  got  it  without  Mr.  Garforth.  It's 
been  uncommon  difficult  to  keep  my  temper  over 
this  business.  You  wouldn't  believe  it,  but  this 
postmaster — he's  not  a  Tamford  man — asked  me 
if  I  was  any  blood  relation  to  the  master." 

"  And  what  did  you  say,  old  Pirn  ?"  I  asked. 

"  Why,  I'm  afraid  I  swore  a  little,"  he  replied, 
with  a  deprecating  glance  at  Felicia,  who  had 
come  to  my  side ;  "  I'm  afraid  I  said  I'd  be 
something'd  if  I  was;  but  I  didn't  mean  it." 

"Pirn!"  murmured  Pelicia. 

"  I  couldn't  help  it,"  he  continued ;  "  he  was 
so  uncommonly  impertinent,  'specially  about  my 
character,  though  the  master  himself  had  written 
that  letter  for  me.  Saving  your  presence,  Miss 
Crompton,  and  yours,  Miss  Bessie,  he  went  so 
far  as  to  say  he'd  been  told  my  father  and 
mother  weren't  married,  and  that's  forty  years 
ago  clear." 

Felicia's  face  flushed  with  a  deep  crimson,  but 
I  could  not  help  laughing. 

"  That  was  no  fault  of  yours,  Pirn,"  I  said. 

"  Just  the  remark  as  Mr.  Garforth  made,  Miss 
Bessie.  I  didn't  use  any  bad  language  then, 
Miss  Crompton.  I  only  said,  '  Sir,  it's  a  awful 
thing  when  the  Master  of  us  all,  who  has  got 
wisdom  and  discretion,  begins  to  visit  the  sins 
of  the  fathers  upon  the  children;  but  when  a 
man  that  hasn't  got  any  sort  of  wisdom,  sets 

about  it '     Mr.  Garforth  said,  'True,  old 

fellow,'  to  me." 

Felicia's  hand,  lying  upon  my  shoulder,  rested 
there  more  heavily,  as  she  stood  silent,  with 
drooping  head  and  downcast  eyes.  In  all  the 
large  moonlit  room  there  was  neither  sound 
nor  motion,  and  I  felt  a  superstitious  panic 
creeping  over  me. 


"  What  is  that,  Felicia?"  I  cried. 

A  low  gentle  tapping  at  the  northern  door, 
not  as  loud  as  the  stroke  of  a  robin's  wing 
against  the  window,  a  feeble  irregular  knock, 
like  the  beating  of  a  child's  open  hand  against 
the  iron-studded  panels,  succeeded  by  a  pitiful 
wail,  which  stole  into  the  quiet  room,  and  filled 
it  for  a  moment  with  a  babyish  pleading  tone  of 
trouble.  Felicia  shivered  as  she  leaned  against 
me,  and  old  Pirn  stood  paralysed,  gazing  back  to 
the  dark  end  of  the  hall ;  but  when  a  second 
cry  came,  a  shrill,  sharp,  passionate  scream  of 
fright  I  sprang  to  my  feet,  and  pushing  past 
them  both,  ran  hastily  to  the  door.  It  was 
bright  clear  moonlight,  and  the  shadows  slanted 
across  the  street,  making  alternate  spaces  of 
light  and  darkness.  Scarcely  more  soundless 
and  deserted  was  it  than  in  the  daytime ;  even 
less  so,  for  as  I  stopped  for  a  moment  looking 
out,  the  cry  burst  forth  again,  and  I  saw  the  form 
of  a  little  child,  pattering  swiftly  along  the  pave- 
ment, in  the  deepest  shadows  of  the  school 
walls.  I  followed  the  little  flying  figure,  but  it 
fled  from  me  in  increased  fear — a  fear  so  intense 
and  overwhelming,  that  when  I  caught  it,  and 
taking  it  in  my  arms,  sat  down  on  the  step  of  an 
untenanted  house,  it  was  long  before  all  my 
caresses  and  soothing  could  still  the  vehemence 
of  its  sobs.  At  length  it  lay  passive  in  my  arms, 
and  I  looked  up  to  Felicia,  who  stood  before  us, 
the  moonlight  falling  upon  her  white,  grave  face, 
and  lending  a  pale  glory  to  her  golden  hair,  like 
a  halo  round  the  calm  forehead  of  a  saint. 

"Pirn  is  looking  for  the  woman,"  she  whis- 
pered, as  if  afraid  of  being  overheard ;  and  she 
stooped  down  to  lay  her  hand  gently  on  the  little 
head  lying  languidly  on  my  bosom. 

"  See  how  frightened  it  is,  Felicia,"  I  cried, 
"  the  poor  little  bird.  Where  can  it  have  come 
from  ?" 

"  She  has  been  deserted,"  answered  Felicia,  in 
a  bitter  tone. 

"Deserted?  Impossible!"  I  replied.  "What 
are  we  to  do  with  it  ?" 

"  We  cannot  talk  about  it  here,"  she  said  j 
"  take  the  child  in,  Bessie,  while  Pirn  and  I 
look  everywhere.  We  must  search  every 
corner." 

So,  with  the  child  sobbing  itself  to  sleep  in 
my  arms,  I  returned  to  the  old  house,  and  ~ne 
hearth  where  I  myself  had  been  the  last  little 
infant,  the  youngest  born  of  our  family.  I  felt 
a  deep  instinctive  love  for  this  wailing,  forsaken 
child ;  and  before  Felicia  and  Pirn  returned,  I 
had  collected  a  number  of  unanswerable  argu- 
ments for  adopting  her  into  our  household,  if 
they  found  no  clue  to  account  for  her  appear- 
ance. 

They  came  in,  utterly  foiled.  Every  nook  in 
the  quadrangle  had  been  searched,  and  the  doors 
of  the  almshouses  tried,  often  to  the  great 
anger  of  the  almsmen  within.  All  the  untenauted 
dwellings  in  the  street  were  apparently  empty, 
and  their  doors  carefully  locked ;  neither  sound 
nor  sight  had  hinted  anything  to  them.  Only 
one  tiling  could  be  decided  upon,  and  that  we 
resolved  unanimously.  The  child  must  remain 
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with,  us  till  the  morning,  and  then  we  would 
have  a  private  discussion  before  my  father  was 
up,  so  that  we  might  have  a  definite  plan  before- 
hand, which  he  would  not  take  the  trouble  to 
interfere  with. 

I  employed  all  my  eloquence  and  arguments 
in  that  discussion,  pleading  with  Felicia  to  let 
us  keep  the  little  waif,  and  Pirn  lent  his  voice 
to  mine. 

"  Who  can  tell'  whose  child  she  may  be  ?"  I 
said ;  "  for  I  am  sure  she  is  no  common  child, 
Felicia.  See  what  a  noble  face  she  has.  Are 
there  no  marks  upon  her  clothes:" 

"None,"  said  Felicia,  who  was  examining 
them  closely ;  "  they  are  worn  and  poor,  Bessie." 

She  sighed  heavily  as  she  laid  clown  the  little 
garments,  and  stood  undecided  for  a  minute, 
watching  me  feed  the  child  with  bread-and-milk, 
which  the  child  was  taking  hungrily.  "  I  will 
be  a  mother  to  it,  Felicia.  God  helping  me,  I 
will  be  a  better  mother  than  the  one  that  has 
forsaken  it,  if  that  be  true." 

Felicia,  usually  so  cold  and  reticent,  fell 
down  on  her  knees  before  us,  and  clasped  me 
and  the  wondering  child  in  her  arms,  murmuring 
in  a  voice  that  only  I  could  hear,  "  God  forgive 
the  mother;  God  pardon  the  poor,  wretched, 
abandoned  woman !  God  help  my  Bessie  !" 

Ever  after,  life  wore  a  different  aspect  to  me. 
The  monotony  and  gloom  were  gone.  The  child, 
after  a  day  or  two  of  fretfulness,  became  a  merry, 
laughing,  romping  little  creature,  "gurgling," 
as  Pirn  called  it,  about  the  old  house,  with  a  keen 
enjoyment  of  the  sounding,  empty  rooms.  To 
Pirn  and  me  she  was  a  priceless  treasure.  Even 
my  father  would  rouse  himself  to  take  her 
upon  his  knee,  and  let  her  fall  asleep  in  his 
arms,  himself  yielding  to  the  dreamy  lethargy, 
which  now  always  brooded  over  him  with  heavy 
wings.  Only  Felicia,  allowing  herself  but  a 
hurried  notice  of  the  child  now  and  then,  re- 
tained the  melancholy  step  and  glance  of  former 
times.  We  used  to  have  long  conversations 
about  her  at  night,  when  Pirn  returned  from  his 
round ;  canvassing  every  conjecture  that  arose 
in  our  minds,  until  the  subject  became  the  one 
absorbing  predominant  idea  of  my  brain.  I  no 
longer  avoided  the  main  streets  of  my  native 
town,  nor  hurried  down  by-paths  to  hide  my  po- 
verty-stricken appearance. 

It  was  a  totally  unlooked-for  misfortune  when 
Pirn  fell  ill,  in  the  spring  succeeding  this  au- 
tumn; but  the  doctor  who  attended  the  alms- 
men said  a  few  days'  rest  would  set  him  up 
again  if  we  could  get  a  substitute  for  his  work. 
This  consisted  of  a  walk  into  the  country  of 
about  seven  miles,  with  no  very  heavy  load  of 
letter-bags ;  only  a  trustworthy  and  intelligent 
person  was  needed.  After  many  objections 
raised  at  home,  and  some  demur  at  the  post- 
office,  1  was  at  last  allowed  to  take  Pirn's  place 
until  he  fairly  recovered.  I  was  young  and  strong, 
and  the  walk  in  the  pleasant  spring  mornings 
and  evenings  with  the  long  days'  rest  in  the 
country  air,  would  be  good  for  me.  I  said  to 
Felicia,  the  early  hour  at  half-past  five  in  the 


morning,  and  the  dusk  in  the  evening,  would 
hide  me  from  the  curiosity  of  our  townspeople. 

But  neither  of  these  circumstances  availed 
me  in  the  country,  where  I  met  with  idle  que- 
rists who  considered  me  a  fair  enigma  offered 
for  their  solution.  Yet  there  was  nothing  re- 
markable about  me.  I  was  common-place  and 
insignificant  enough  to  go  through  my  work  un- 
noticed ;  not  like  Felicia,  who  moved  and  spoke 
like  a  discrowned  queen.  One  woman  espe- 
cially, a  widow,  living  about  two  miles  from 
Tamford,  waylaid  and  chatechised  me  so  rigo- 
rously, that  in  a  little  time  I  began  to  suspect 
her  of  some  sinister  meaning.  She  was  born 
to  excite  suspicion.  Such  depths  of  dissimula- 
tion there  were  in  her  heavy,  slow-moving  eye- 
lids; such  fraud  in  the  forced  smile  on  her 
thin  lips;  such  lines  of  cunning  on  her  face. 
She  was  so  humble,  too,  so  affable  and  insi- 
dious ;  and  asked  me  impertinent  questions  so 
delicately,  that  I  found  her  worming  out  all  the 
little  secrets  of  our  secluded  household.  I  dis- 
like to  think  of  that  woman  to  this  day. 

"  I  have  a  letter  for  you,"  she  said  one  even- 
ing ;  "  a  most  important  letter,  and  I  wish  to 
see  you  put  it  safely  into  your  basket,  where 
you  cannot  lose  it.  Not  with  the  others,  please ; 
I  should  like  it  kept  separate,  and  posted  sepa- 
rate, so  that  you  may  remember  it  particularly." 

1  put  it  into  my  own  basket  to  satisfy  her, 
and  went  on  rny  way  homewards,  very  weary, 
and  thinking  only  of  the  rest  by  the  schoolroom 
fire,  with  Felicia  and  our  little  child.  Pirn  met 
me  at  the  entrance  of  the  town  to  take  my  light 
burden  from  me,  and  as  the  child  was  with  him 
we  walked  on  forgetfully  and  happily  enough, 
leaving  him  to  proceed  to  the  post-office.  Ts,ofc 
till  I  was  luxuriating  in  my  anticipated  rest, 
with  Felicia  waiting  upon  me  and  little  Bell 
busily  unlacing  my  boots,  did  I  remember  the 
important  letter  in  my  basket. 

I  recollect  it  lying  there,  in  the  brightest 
light  of  our  one  candle,  with  the  thick,  marked 
characters,  unlike  a  woman's  handwriting.  An 
idle  feeling  of  curiosity  mingled  with  my  irrita- 
tion, and  1  took  it  up  again  to  examine  it  more 
closely.  Beneath  the  thin  envelope  I  deciphered 
this  sentence :  "  The  child  is  safe  enough,  at 
school  with  the  daughters  of  a  clergyman." 

Such  a  clear,  decisive  clue  I  had  never  had 
before.  Mrs.  Barnett's  inquisitiveness,  the 
strange  suddenness  of  her  interest  in  me,  the 
familiarity  and  ease  with  which  she  had  caugjit 
the  names  of  our  little  household,  rushed  in- 
stantly upon  my  mind.  I  kept  silence;  and, 
before  many  minutes  of  thought  were  passed,  I- 
determined  to  conceal  my  suspicions  from  Felicia, 
and  from  Pirn  if  possible  ;  for  I  had  begun  to 
doubt  his  simple  capacity,  and  I  resolved  to 
follow  out  this  clue  myself.  I  would  waver 
at  nothing  that  would  tend  to  solve  the  mystery 
of  Bell's  birth.  Still  holding  the  letter  in  my 
trembling  hand,  I  was  rapidly  coining  to  the 
decision  to  detain  it,  when  Pirn  returned,  and 
Felicia  took  it  from  my  reluctant  grasp,  and  sent 
him  away  again  to  post  it. 

It  is  a  hard  thing  to  confess  a  crime ;  harder, 
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perhaps  more  humiliating,  when  there  is  some- 
thing mean  in  it.  A  bold,  brave,  great  sin,  or 
a  soft,  passionate  error  one  can  recal  with  a 
kind  of  palliating  tenderness  and  pity  for  our- 
selves. When  Pirn,  a  few  days  after  my  dis- 
covery of  this  apparent  clue,  was  well  enough 
to  resume  his  work,  and  at  my  earnest  soli- 
citation came  home  to  have  some  breakfast, 
bringing  his  letters  with  him,  which  was  trans- 
gressing a  strict  rule,  and  I  looked  them  over, 
and  saw  a  letter  in  an  evidently  disguised  hand- 
writing, addressed,  "  Mrs.  Barnett,  widow,  Tarn- 
ford,"  with  the  words,  "  Try  Fazeley,"  written 
upon  it  by  the  postmaster,  do  you  much  wonder, 
that,  having  no  moment  for  reflection,  I  with- 
drew it  secretly  from  the  bundle,  and  allowed 
Pirn  to  proceed  on  his  way  without  it  ? 

The  risk  of  detection  was  as  slight  as  it  pos- 
sibly could  be,  for  the  letter  had  come  in  this 
morning,  and  the  words  "Try  Fazeley"  would 
lead  Mrs.  Barnett  to  suppose  that  it  had  been 
detained  in  Tamford  for  one  day,  that  the  town 
letter-carrier  might  see  if  it  belonged  to  any  one 
in  his  delivery.  Pirn  would  confirm  this  opi- 
nion if  she  spoke  to  him  about  it.  The  en- 
velope was  not  sealed,  and  could  be  opened  and 
reclosed  readily.  Yet  I  hesitated.  I  followed 
Felicia  about,  afraid  of  being  left  alone,  and 
watched  her  sitting  placidly  at  her  stitching, 
with  the  child  at  her  feet  attempting  to  sew  a 
piece  of  cloth,  the  pretty  little  features  puckered 
into  lines  of  painstaking.  At  last  she  looked 
up  with  grave,  childish  eyes  into  Felicia's  face. 

"  Will  mamma  come  to-day  ?"  she  asked ;  for 
I  talked  often  to  her  of  the  mother  who  would 
come  for  her  some  time,  and  love  her  more  than 
we  could. 

"  No,"  answered  Felicia. 

"  I  wish  she  would,"  sighed  the  child,  wist- 
fully ;  "  I'm  so  tired." 

That  decided  me.  I  went  back  into  the  school- 
room, where  the  scanty  class  of  poor  scholars  had 
assembled,  and  seated  myself  at  poor  old  Pirn's 
desk — the  head  boy's  desk,  with  its  mottoes  of 
hope,  which  he  had  appropriated  to  his  own  use — 
and,  concealing  myself  behind  the  heavy  lid,  which 
rested  upon  my  forehead,  I  unfastened  the  en- 
velope with  a  wicked  dexterity,  and  drew  out  the 
enclosure,  wrapped  within  a.  blank  paper. 

It  was  nothing  whatever  but  a  few  shillings'- 
vforth  of  postage-stamps,  without  a  line  of 
writing.  1  suppose  if  I  had  been  a  greater 
adept  in  crime,  I  should  have  been  disappointed 
at  this  failure  of  result ;  but,  upon  the  whole,  I 
was  not  so.  After  the  first  feeling  of  surprise 
there  came  an  under-current  of  relief.  I  had  not 
then  violated  any  private  communication.  I  had 
been  saved  from  doing  Mrs.  Barnett  the  treacher- 
ous injury  I  had  designed.  When  Pirn  had  taken 
the  letter  to  her,  I  should  feel  as  if  I  had  done 
her  very  little  wrong;  and,  having  once  tasted 
the  humiliation  of  dishonour,  I  should  never  fall 
into  the  same  temptation  again. 

I  was  obliged  to  leave  it,  until  the  boys 
were  gone,  carefully  locked  up  in  Pirn's  desk. 
The  morning  wore  slowly  away,  but  at  length 
the  foundation-scholars  were  dismissed,  and  my 


father  prepared  to  lounge  out  for  his  noonday  I 
stroll.  He  was  loitering  at  the  school-door,  deli- 
berately drawing  on  his  gloves,  while  I  stood 
beside  him,  impatient  for  his  departure,  when  at 
the  turning  into  College-hill  there  appeared  an 
extraordinary  group,  escorted  by  the  returning 
scholars.  The  postmaster  and  a  stranger  walk- 
ing briskly  towards  us,  and  behind  them  a  police- 
man, with  our  poor  old  faithful  Pirn.  Coming 
on  too  quickly  to  give  me  a  moment's  time  for 
thought,  they  entered  the  schoolroom  after  iny 
father,  who  retreated  hastily  at  the  sight  of 
them,  and  shut  the  door  in  the  familiar  faces  of 
the  boys  and  almsmen  clustering  round.  Their 
errand  was  speedily  told.  A  letter  containing 
marked  stamps  had  been  posted  in  London  to 
test  the  honesty  of  the  town  letter-carrier,  and 
had  been  addressed  only  to  "  Mrs.  Barnett, 
Tamford" — selecting  that  name  at  random — in 
the  supposition  that  it  would  necessarily  pass 
into  the  hands  of  the  suspected  man ;  but  the 
postmaster,  knowing  no  one  of  that  name  except 
the  lady  at  Fazeley,  had  put  it  among  Pirn's 
letters  for  him  to  try,  first,  whether  it  belonged 
to  her.  The  detective — the  pleased  and  satisfied- 
looking  stranger — had  come  down  to  Tamford  to 
learn  the  success  of  his  experiment,  and,  upon, 
hearing  the  postmaster's  statement,  had  re- 
paired to  Mrs.  Barnett's  to  reclaim  the  letter. 
Finding  it  was  not  delivered,  he  had  gone  on 
to  High  Overton  after  Pirn,  whose  confused  and 
frightened  manner  had  already  condemned  him 
in  his  eyes.  They  were  come  now  to  institute 
a  search  for  the  missing  letter. 

"Oh,  Miss  Bessie,"  cried  Pirn,  falling  upon 
his  knees  before  me,  "  have  pity  upon  me,  my 
dear.  Don't  you  say  anything  to  break  my 
heart.  It  won't  be  hard  to  bear  if  you  don't 
get  into  trouble,  and  your  mother  left  you  in 
my  charge.  Don't  speak — don't  speak." 

I  saw  it  all  in  a  moment — every  consequence, 
every  dire  dreary  result  of  my  fault.  Pirn's 
tears  were  falling  fast  upon  my  hands,  which  he 
kissed  imploringly,  while  he  reiterated  his  prayer 
to  me  to  be  silent.  But  I  had  no  power  to 
speak.  Suddenly  he  seemed  removed  a  long 
way  from  me,  and  his  words  sounded  like  in- 
distinct mutterings,  only  I  heard  him  say  it  was 
all  right  now,  as  I  felt  Felicia's  arms  round  me, 
and  was  conscious  of  nothing  more. 

That  night,  after  the  dreadful  afternoon  was 
over,  with  its  confusion  and  dismay,  and  the 
almost  magisterial  visit  of  the  mayor  and  rector, 
who  were  trustees  of  the  grammar-school,  I  had 
to  tell  my  secret  to  Felicia — not  to  my  father, 
he  could  neither  counsel  nor  aid  me.  1  was  un- 
prepared for  the  terrible  paroxysm  of  anguish 
into  which  my  shameful  confession  threw  her. 
It  was  nearly  dark  in  the  schoolroom,  for  we 
had  had  no  heart  to  light  a  candle,  and  I  could 
scarcely  see  her  white  face.  She  trembled 
violently,  and  spoke  in  broken  sentences. 

"What  ought  I  to  do,  Felicia?"  I  asked, 
trying  to  look  steadfastly  at  our  position. 

"I  cannot  tell,"  she  said,  wringing  her  hands ; 
"  we  ought  not  to  let  Pirn  suffer  this  for  us ;  he 
has  done  so  much  for  us." 
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"  I  wish  we  had  one  friend,"  I  sobbed,  think- 
ing of  all  our  townspeople,  who  were  going 
about  their  business  and  pleasure  without  any 
care  for  us,  and  we  had  no  one  to  help  us. 

"We  have  a  friend,"  said  Felicia,  many 
minutes  afterwards,  as  if  she  had  not  dared  to 
mention  him  before,  "  and  to-morrow  I  will  send 
for  him.  Lawrence  Garforth,  Bessie;  but  we 
shall  have  to  tell  him  all.  We  will  abide  by 
his  decision." 

It  was  not  strange  that  I  should  lie  awake  all 
night,  scarcely  believing  that  these  events  were 
real.  I  waited  through  the  long  and  weary 
hours  of  the  morning  for  the  arrival  of  Mr. 
Garforth,  who  was  to  decide  what  I  was  to 
do,  and  the  death-like  paleness  of  Felicia  as 
the  time  drew  near  increased  my  vague  ap- 
prehensions. It  was  I  who  had  to  admit  him 
— a  grave,  stern-looking  man,  not  the  head  boy 
I  dimly  remembered,  into  whose  face  I  dared  not 
to  glance,  as  I  conducted  him  through  the  empty 
lobby  to  our  desolate  parlour,  where  Felicia  was 
waiting  for  him  :  Felicia,  in  her  faded  dress,  but 
with  a  soft  dawn  of  colour  on  her  delicate  face, 
and  with  downcast  eyelids,  which  she  could  not 
raise  as  he  approached  her. 

"Felicia — Miss  Crompton,"  he  said,  eagerly, 
'•'I  was  not  prepared  for  this.  Why  did  you  not 
send  for  me  at  once  ?" 

"  The  trouble  is  my  sister's,"  she  answered, 
in  her  cold,  quiet  tone.  "  I  should  not  have  sent 
for  you  on  my  own  account  merely." 

She  drew  me  to  her  side  with  an  unusual  show 
of  affection;  but,  as  if  recollecting  herself,  pushed 
me  gently  away  from  her,  while  she  told  him  an 
abrupt,  unvarnished  narrative,  giving  the  bare 
details  of  our  life  for  the  last  twelve  months, 
without  a  word  to  appeal  to  his  sympathy  or 
interest,  until  she  came  to  my  crime  of  yester- 
day. Then  she  spoke  with  tears,  and  with 
every  plea  on  my  behalf  which  could  soften  his 
judgment  and  reprobation. 

"  You  know,"  said  the  lawyer,  suddenly  and 
sharply,  "  that  Pirn  must  bear  it,  if  he  will,  and 
there  seems  no  doubt  about  that,  poor  fellow. 
Your, sister  cannot  take  the  consequences  of 
her  imprudent  act  upon  herself." 

For  the  first  time  I  met  his  eyes,  which  before 
had  been  fastened  on  Felicia's  face  ;  deep,  tran- 
quil eyes,  that  won  my  confidence  at  once.  He 
saw  it,  and  smiled  rather  sadly. 

"  The  consequences  are  worse  than  the  fault," 
he  continued,  "  and  you  cannot  bear  them,  child. 
We  cannot  lay  bare  the  history  of  your  family 
before  the  public.  We  dare  not  expose  you  to 
the  position  in  which  Pirn  is  placed;  and  the 
punishment  will  not  be  all  bis." 

"  But  for  Pirn  to  be  in  jail,"  I  cried.  "  Oh, 
Mr.  Garforth,  you  do  not  know  what  he  has  been 
to  us,  and  I  would  rather  bear  the  disgrace  and 
imprisonment  myself  a  thousand  times." 

"  I  know  all,  little  Bessie,"  he  replied ;  "  and 
knowing  all,  I  decide  as  I  do.  Go  away  now ;  I 
wish  to  speak  to  your  sister  alone." 

I  left  them  together.  I  heard  Bell's  shrill 
little  voice  calling  to  me  from  the  garden, 
and  I  went  out  to  her,  under  the  windows  of  the 


parlour,  where  Felicia  was  conversing  with  Mr. 
Garforth.  He  was  regarding  us  furtively  from 
one  side  of  the  deep  embrasure,  and  1  saw  him 
for  a  moment  cover  his  face  with  his  hands  in  a 
quick,  mute  gesture  of  trouble. 

We  went  the  next  day — Felicia,  and  Mr. 
Garforth,  and  I— to  see  Pirn  in  the  prison  at 
Shawbnry.  I  clung  to  Mr.  Garforth's  steady 
arm,  but  Felicia  walked  before  us  with  her 
smooth  tranquil  step,  and  slightly  bended  head, 
as  if  the  long,  low  passages  and  jealously-locked 
gates  could  not  move  her  frigid  quietism,  nor  the 
thought  of  seeing  Pirn  a  prisoner  quicken  a 
throb  of  her  languid  pulse.  Even  when  we 
stopped  before  the  door  of  his  cell,  and  the 
turnkey  was  unfastening  the  massive  lock,  she 
did  not  turn  to  us,  nor  stand  on  one  side  for  Mr. 
Garforth  to  enter  first. 

Pirn  was  at  work  when  we  went  in,  and  looked 
up  shyly,  witli  a  glance  of  shame  and  despon- 
dency, which  was  changing  into  one  of  delight 
at  seeing  Felicia  and  me,  when  his  eyes  fell 
upon  Mr.  Garforth,  and  then  he  started  to  his 
feet  with  a  bitter  cry. 

"  Oh,  Miss  Bessie,  you've  told,"  he  exclaimed, 
"  and  you've  told  him !  I  wouldn't  have  had 
you  tell  him  for  all  the  world.  Anybody  but 
him;  anybody  but  the  head  boy.  He  knows 
enough  about  us  already." 

"  Come,  Pirn,"  said  Mr.  Garforth,  laying  his 
hand  on  his  shoulder,  "  you  forget  that  the  mo- 
nitor knows  everything  in  school  and  out.  You 
should  have  more  confidence  in  me.  Do  you  think 
I  shall  ever  forget  Tamford  Grammar  School  ?" 

"  No,  sir ;  no,  Mr.  Lawrence,"  he  sobbed, 
"  we  can't  either  of  us  forget  the  school ;  nor 
Mrs.  Crompton,  God  bless  her;  and  I  should 
be  ashamed  of  seeing  her  face  in  heaven  if  any 
harm  came  to  the  children — any  worse  harm.  It 
was  only  a  young  thing's  curiosity  as  cannot 
leave  things  alone,  but  must  root  them  out 
somehow  ;  and,  Lord  love  you !  being  here  don't 
hurt  me  a  bit,  but  it  'ud  kill  her — a  little,  deli- 
cate, tender  creature  like  her.  I've  chapel  every 
morning,  and  it's  fetching  up  my  religion  better 
than  at  home.  Besides,  it  wasn't  altogether  her 
fault ;  she  was  driven  to  it." 

Mr.  Garforth  bent  his  head  without  speaking. 

"And  I've  been  thinking,"  continued  Pirn, 
falling  into  a  reverential  tone,"  that  somehow  it's 
the  grandest  thing  a  poor  man  like  me  can  do,  who 
was  born  a  shame,  to  bear  trouble  and  disgrace 
for  somebody  else,  and  save  them.  You  see,  by 
having  my  life  a  little  bit  heavier  and  harder,  I 
can  make  hers  light  and  easy,  as  it  ought  to 
be.  Bless  you,  when  I  think  I  can  save 
little  Miss  Bessie ;  save  you,  my  dear ;  I  feel 
as  proud  as  if  the  cell  couldn't  hold  me. 
I'm  not  ashamed  of  being  born ;  and  I  shan't 
be  ashamed  when  I  stand  before  The  Judge.  If 
I've  not  done  my  duty  by  Miss  Crompton,  and 
Mr.  Edward,  I  shall  have  done  it  by  you ;  and 
if  ever  I  have  a  chance  in  heaven,  I  shall  be 
bold  to  tell  your  blessed  mother *" 

"  But  I  cannot  bear  it,  Pirn,"  I  said,  weeping 
till  my  words  were  lost  in  sobs. 

They  tried  to  comfort  me,  making  light  of 
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my  fault,  and  the  penalty  which  would  fall  upon 
Pirn  ;  Mr.  Garforth  promising  every  effort  in  his 
power  to  secure  a  short  term  of  imprisonment. 
But  the  case  was  too  clear ;  the  abstraction  of 
the  letter,  Pirn's  guilty  confusion  when  it  was 
demanded  from  him,  his  evasive  answers,  and 
the  discovery  of  it  open  in  his  own  locked  desk, 
formed  an  unbroken  and  conclusive  chain  of 
evidence.  Mr.  Garforth  spoke  eloquently  for 
him,  and  my  father  was  roused  to  the  exertion 
of  going  to  the  sessions  to  testify  of  his  long 
and  faithful  services ;  but  the  sentence  could 
not  be  otherwise  than  it  was — twelve  months' 
imprisonment  as  a  felon  in  Shawbury  jail. 

They  told  me  nothing  about  it  at  the  time,  for 
I  was  too  ill  to  bear  the  knowledge  of  it.  Life 
ebbed  so  low  that  for  long  it  was  doubtful 
whether  it  would  ever  swell  buoyantly  again 
with  the  full  tide  of  youth  and  health.  Even 
after  it  had  turned,  with  a  fitful  and  wavering 
increase  of  strength,  Felicia  spoke  of  Pirn  with 
caution,  and  read  fictitious  letters  to  me,  written 
in  his  name  by  Mr.  Garforth,  for  they  dared  not 
tell  me  that  Pirn  could  only  write  once  a  quarter, 
so  full  of  his  quaint,  pleasant,  chattering  cheer- 
fulness, that  they  seemed  like  Pirn's  own  kindly 
voice.  I  learned  some  of  the  secret  of  Felicia's 
endurance  in  my  helplessness,  and  in  our  whis- 
pered conversations  I  told  her  of  it  feebly,  how 
the  fire  and  impatience  of  my  youth  was  quelled 
for  ever  by  the  memory  of  my  fault.  Often,  too, 
when  little  Bell  was  lying  in  my  arms,  her  warm 
cheek  nestling  against  mine,  I  used  to  wonder 
to  Felicia  about  her  parentage  and  future  life, 
the  more  so  as  Mr.  Garforth  had  ascertained 
that  the  words  in  Mrs.  Barnett's  letter  referred 
to  a  nephew  of  her  own  at  school  in  Shawbury. 
Sometimes  my  incoherent  fancies  would  weave 
curious  webs  of  romance  for  her,  and  Felicia's 
patient,  pitying  eyes  would  shine  down  upon  me 
with  a  look  of  tenderness,  which  never  beamed 
from  them  upon  any  one  else. 

]\Tot  even  upon  Mr.  Garforth,  as  I  discovered 
when  I  came  down  stairs,  and  he  visited  us 
regularly  every  evening  for  an  hour,  always 
manifesting  towards  Felicia  a  kind  of  sorrowful 
esteem  and  thoughtfulness,  while  me  he  treated 
like  the  fretful,  unreasonable,  childish  invalid 
that  I  was,  soothing  or  laughing  at  me  as  my 
mood  required.  It  was  he  who  went  to  see 
Pirn  after  the  first  six  months  of  his  imprison- 
ment were  over,  when  I  was  not  considered 
strong  enough  to  bear  the  wintry  journey;  and 
it  was  he  who  stood  beside  us  as  our  friend, 
when  the  last  oblivious  sleep,  which  blotted  out 
all  unkind  remembrance  of  the  lethargic  past, 
fell  upon  our  poor  father.  He  was  with  us, 
with  me  alone,  though  we  thought  my  father 
was  sleeping  in  his  chair  beside  us,  when,  we 
looked  up,  and  found  the  eyelids  weighed  down, 
and  the  nerveless  hands  folded  in  a  slumber 
from  which  there  was  no  awaking. 

That  was  a  little  while  before  the  long  vaca- 
tion, and  Mr.  Garforth  secured  for  us  the  shelter 
of  our  old  home,  until  a  new  master  should  be 
elected  for  Tamford  Grammar  School.  Pirn's 
term  would  end  a  few  days  before  we  should 


have  to  leave  the  school-house,  and  Felicia 
and  Mr.  Garforth  held  private  consultations, 
from  which  I  was  excluded ;  though  I  guessed 
their  purport — that  he  had  won,  or  would 
win  her  at  last,  to  be  his  wife.  I  said  to 
myself,  and  to  little  Bell,  a  hundred  times  a 
day,  how  glad  I  should  be  to  call  Mr.  Garforth 
my  brother.  Yet  why  did  my  voice  falter, 
and  my  heart  fail  me  ?  Why,  with  the  shadow 
of  my  father's  death  falling  upon  me,  did  I  seem 
dimly  conscious  of  a  less  defined  but  deeper 
shadow?  Why  did  I  feel  every  day  that  my 
fault,  which  Mr.  Garforth  knew,  must  shut  me 
out  for  ever  from  his  love  and  honour  ? 

I  was  sitting  at  his  old  desk  one  evening, 
thinking  sadly  enough  of  him  and  poor  Pirn, 
with  the  long  lines  of  evening  sunlight  slanting 
through  the  high  windows,  as  they  had  done 
many  summer  afternoons  upon  the  boys  at  their 
tasks,  when  Mr.  Garforth  entered,  after  a  pro- 
longed interview  with  Felicia.  I  understood 
his  animation,  his  rapid  step  of  excitement,  as 
he  paced  the  flagged  floor  to  the  place  where  I 
was  sitting,  and,  gently  displacing  me,  took  his 
old  monitor's  post,  and  looked  round  with  eyes 
full  of  memory.  I  could  see  him  as  the  head 
boy,  with  command  over  his  fellows,  sweeter 
and  more  absolute  than  any  authority  now ;  and 
as  the  bashful  boy-lover,  courting  yet  slirinking 
from  the  glance  of  the  master's  daughter.  Those 
days  were  come  back  again,  he  was  living  over  the 
past  once  more;  while  1  stood  beside  him,  scarcely 
daring  to  glance  au  the  abstracted  man,  with  the 
first  keen,  agitated  conviction  that  I  loved  him. 

"  Sit  down  by  me  on  the  form,  Bessie,"  he 
said  ;  "  I  have  many  things  to  say  to  you." 

He  moved  a  little  way  to  make  room  for  me, 
and  I  obeyed  him,  without  word  or  look. 

"  The  old  home  is  broken  up,"  he  continued, 
softly,  "  and  you  will  have  to  turn  out  of  it, 
little  Bessie.  Pirn  cannot  return  to  Tamford — 
never  could  if  your  father  had  lived ;  so  he  must 
go  to  Edward  in  Canada  at  last." 

I  planted  my  feet  firmly  on  the  bar  of  the  desk 
to  keep  myself  from  trembling  visibly. 

"  And  Felicia  will  go  with  him,"  he  resumed. 

"Felicia!"  I  cried. 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  with  an  air  of  constraint ; 
"  Colonel  Clarke,  the  brother  of  Sir  John  Clarke, 
in  whose  family  she  was  governess,  has  left  her 
a  legacy  of  one  thousand  pounds,  which  in 
Canada  will  make  her  an  independent  woman." 

"  Oh,  I  understand  it  all  now  !"  I  exclaimed. 
"  My  poor  Felicia,  my  darling,  patient  Felicia  ; 
she  loved  Colonel  Clarke  ;  they  loved  one 
another.  And  is  he  dead  ?" 

"  He  is,"  was  the  brief  answer ;  and  after  a 
pause  he  continued  :  "  So  Felicia  and  Pirn  will  go 
to  Canada,  but  they  consent  to  leave  you  behind, 
if  you  can  think  of  any  friend  you  could  stay 
with  happily.  Think,  Bessie.  Could  you  be 
happy  with  me  ?" 

I  could  only  bow  down  my  head  upon  the 
hand  lying  on  the  desk  before  me,  murmuring  the 
word  "  Happy"  over  and  over  again,  as  our 
child  had  done  when  she  could  only  speak  a  few 
lisping  syllables. 
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"Let  us  go  to  Felicia,"  I  said,  a  long  time 
afterwards,  when  the  evening  brightness  was 
fading  away  ;  and  he  led  me  along  the  passages 
trodden  by  children's  feet  to  the  parlour,  where 
we  found  her  sitting  in  the  twilight,  with  little 
Bell  lying  languidly  in  her  lap.  She  smiled 
brightly  when' Mr.  Garfortli  told  her  of  our 
betrothal,  and  put  the  child  down  to  take  me 
into  her  arms. 

But  Bell,  the  little,  excitable,  sensitive  child, 
as  if  foreboding  some  separation,  wept  bitterly, 
and  I  could  not  comfort  her,  though  Mr.  Garforth, 
who  had  never  fondled  her  before,  tried  playfully 
to  soothe  her.  Ever  since  my  protracted  illness, 
her  merry  ways  had  changed  into  a  listless  and 
pensive  quietness.  Of  late,  whenever  I  was  not 
•with  her,  she  had  been  used  to  climb  up  to  the 
window,  and  press  her  tiny  face  against  the  paries 
in  wistful  watchings  for  the  mother  who  never 
came,  until  my  heart  ached  at  having  filled  her 
with  a  hope  that  now  was  less  likely  to  be  realised. 

During  the  next  month,  while  we  were  busy 
making  preparations  for  the  intended  emigration 
as  soon  as  Pirn  was  released,  and  for  my  dwell- 
ing with  Mr.  Garforth's  mother  until  our  mar- 
riage, I  found  courage  at  last  to  approach  the 
tacitly  forbidden  theme,  and  besought  him  to 
let  me  keep  the  child  with  me  ;  but  he  refused 
this,  my  first  request,  with  a  brief  decision  that 
silenced  me  at  once,  though  it  awoke  a  dread  ol 
him,  and  of  the  time  when  I  should  be  left  alone 
to  his  stern  authority.  A  reserve  sprang  up 
between  us.  But  my  adopted  little  one  was  de- 
clining now  visibly  and  surely,  and  every  other 
interest  was  engrossed  in  my  care  for  her. 
Perhaps  that  low  ebbing  of  my  life,  which  she 
had  seen  with  the  bewilderment  and  vague  feai 
of  childhood ;  or  the  mysterious  sleep  she  hac 
witnessed  in  my  father,  when  he  did  not  awake 
at  the  sound  of  our  crying  ;  or  the  oppression  of 
Felicia's  sadness,  that  had  so  often  weighed  me 
down ;  all,  and  privation  and  care,  had  burdened 
the  young  heart  till  it  shuddered  at  life,  recoiling 
from  it,  dimly  conscious  of  its  struggles. 

It  was  the  evening  I  had  been  looking  forward 
to  so  long,  and  Mr.  Garforth  was  gone  to  Shaw- 
bury  to  bring  Pirn  home  once  again  to  the 
school-house.  Through  many  hours  of  the  day 
I  had  carired  the  darling  child— a  light  burden 
now — to  and  fro  in  the  deserted  schoolroom, 
resting  now  and  then,  but  only  for  a  few  minutes, 
for  she  would  lie  in  no  other  arms  than  mine. 
Felicia  followed  us  unceasingly,  with  hopeless 
and  helpless  eyes  seeking  mine  to  ask  unutter- 
able questions.  She  was  asleep  now  upon  my 
lap,  as  she  had  slept  the  first  night  we  had  found 
her ;  and  Felicia,  on  a  low  chair  upon  the  hearth, 
had  buried  her  face  from  all  sight  and  sound,  in 
an  attitude  of  motionless  anguish.  The  room 
was  as  still  as  it  had  been  then,  except  for  the 
moan  of  the  child ;  yet  they  entered  so  noise- 
lessly, with  such  a  solemn  hush  of  care,  that  I 
did  not  know  they  were  come,  until  Mr.  Garforth 
laid.his  hand  upon  my  head,  and  I  looked  up  into 


poor  old  Pirn's  face  stooping  over  us,  with  tears 
streaming  down  his  pale  and  sunken  cheeks. 

"The  Lord  love  her !"  he  said;  "the  dear 
Lord  love  her,  and  keep  her  for  ever !" 

"  Pirn,"  I  whispered,  "  I  do  so  long  for  the 
poor  mother  to  be  here.  The  child  ought  to 
die  in  her  arms,  not  mine." 

I  spoke  so  softly  that  the  child  in  its  sobbing- 
slumber  did  not  move ;  but  Pirn  groaned  aloud, 
and  stretched  out  his  hands  beseechingly  to  me, 
while  he  cast  an  awe-stricken  glance  at  Felicia. 
I,  too,  gazed  with  terror  at  the  tall,  slender, 
bending  figure,  gliding  towards  me  with  an  air 
of  indescribable  pleading  and  humiliation. 

"  Oh,  Bessie,  Bessie,"  she  cried,  sinking  to 
my  feet,  and  hiding  her  face  in  my  dress,  "  I 
never  wanted  you  to  know  it ;  but" — I  could 

hear  her  heart  beat — "but,  little  Bell  is ." 

She  whispered  the  rest  passionately  into  my  ear. 

Even  at  that  moment,  with  the  awe  and  shock 
of  this  confession,  I  looked  to  Lawrence.  '  His 
tranquil  face  smiled  back  upon  me  a  grave  and 
quiet  comfort,  while  he  laid  his  hand  once  more 
gently  upon  my  head. 

"  Speak  to  her,"  urged  Pirn  ;  "  tell  her  that 
you'll  not  cast  her  off.  For  your  mother's  sake, 
forgive  her ;  God  knows  what  she  has  suffered. 
Speak  to  her,  or  she'll  die,  Miss  Bessie." 

"  Little  Bell's  dear  mother  is  come  at  last," 
I  said,  and  the  wonderful  childish  eyes  kindled 
with  a  strange  glow  as  they  gazed  up  fixedly 
into  mine.  "  Call  your  mother,  little  Bell." 

"Mother,"  breathed  the  faint  voice,  and  a 
smile,  like  a  feeble  moonbeam  upon  some  little 
mountain-stream,  glimmered  on  her  face  as  she 
turned  her  wistful  eyes  away  from  me  in  earnest 
expectation — not  vainly,  for  Felicia  was  bending 
over  her  with  the  sacred  love  and  anguish  of  a 
mother  gleaming  through  her  familiar  features. 
The  child  was  satisfied,  and  lifting  feebly  her 
little  fingers,  let  them  flutter  for  a  moment 
playfully  upon  the  mother's  forehead  and  the 
golden  hair  falling  over  it ;  but  the  effort  lasted 
only  for  a  moment.  A  distant  forgetting  look 
passed  over  her  innocent  face,  and  once  again 
she  spoke  to  Felicia  : 

"  Good-by,  mother,"  she  whispered,  with  the 
faintness  of  death. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

MAGDALEN'S  first  glance  round  the  empty 
room,  showed  her  the  letter  on  the  table.  The 
address,  as  the  doctor  had  predicted,  broke  the 
news  the  moment  she  looked  at  it. 

Not  a  word  escaped  her.  She  sat  down  by 
the  table,  pale  and  silent,  with  the  letter  in  her 
lap.  Twice  she  attempted  to  open  it,  and 
twice  she  put  it  back  again.  The  bygone  time 
was  not  alone  in  her  miud,  as  she  looked  at  her 
sister's  handwriting — the  fear  of  Kirke  was 
there  with  it.  "My  past  life!"  she  thought. 
"  What  will  he  think  of  me,  when  he  knows  my 
past  life  ?" 

She  made  another  effort,  and  broke  the  seal. 
A  second  letter  dropped  out  of  the  enclosure, 
addressed  to  her  in  a  handwriting  with  which 
she  was  not  familiar.  She  put  the  second  letter 
aside,  and  read  the  Hues  which  Norah  had 
written. 

"  Ventnor,  Isle  of  Wight, 

"  August  24th. 

"  My  dearest  Magdalen,  —  When  you  read 
this  letter,  try  to  think  we  have  only  been  parted 
since  yesterday ;  and  dismiss  from  your  mind 
(as  I  have  dismissed  from  mine)  the  past  and 
all  that  belongs  to  it. 

"  I  am  strictly  forbidden  to  agitate  you,  or  to 
weary  you  by  writing  a  long  letter.  Is  it  wrong 
to  tell  you  that  T  am  the  happiest  woman  living  ? 
I  hope  not,  for  I  can't  keep  the  secret  to 
myself. 

"  My  darling,  prepare  yourself  for  the  greatest 
surprise  I  have  ever  caused  you.  I  am  married. 
It  is  only  a  week  to-day,  since  I  parted  with  my 
old  name — it  is  only  a  week,  since  I  have  been 
the  happy  wife  of  George  Bartram,  of  St. 
Crux. 

"  There  were  difficulties,  at  first,  in  the  way 
of  our  marriage ;  some  of  them,  I  am  afraid,  of 
my  making.  Happily  for  me,  my  husband 
kiiew,  from  the  beginning,  that  I  really  loved 
him — he  gave  me  a  second  chance  of  telling 
him  so,  after  I  had  lost  the  first— and,  as 
you  see,  I  was  wise  enough  to  take  it.  You 
ought  to  be  especially  interested,  my  love,  in 
this  marriage ;  for  you  are  the  cause  of  it.  If 
I  had  not  gone  to  Aldborough  to  search  for 


the  lost  trace  of  you — if  George  had  not,  been 
brought  there,  at  the  same  time,  by  circum- 
stances in  which  you  were  concerned — my  hus- 
band and  I  might  never  have  met.  When  we 
look  back  to  our  first  impressions  of  each  other, 
we  look  back  to  you. 

"  I  must  keep  my  promise  not  to  weary  you ; 
I  must  bring  this  letter  (sorely  against  my  will) 
to  an  end.  Patience  !  patience ! — I  shall  see 
you  soon.  George  and  I  are  both  coming  to 
London  to  take  you  back  with  us  to  Vent- 
nor. This  is  my  husband's  invitation,  mind, 
as  well  as  mine.  Don't  suppose  I  married  him, 
Magdalen,  until  I  had  taught  him  to  think  of 
you  as  I  think — to  wish  with  my  wishes,  and  to 
hope  with  my  hopes.  I  could  say  so  much  more 
about  this,  so  much  more  about  George,  if  I 
might  only  give  my  thoughts  and  my  pen  their 
own  way.  But  I  must  leave  Miss  Garth  (at  her 
own  special  request)  a  blank  space  to  fill  up  on 
the  last  page  of  this  letter ;  and  I  must  only 
add  one  word  more,  before  I  say  good-by — a 
word  to  warn  you  that  I  have  another  surprise 
in  store,  which  I  am  keeping  in  reserve  until  we 
meet.  Don't  attempt  to  guess  what  it  is.  You 
might  guess  for  ages,  and  be  no  nearer  than  you 
are  now  to  a  discovery  of  the  truth. 
"Your  affectionate  Sister, 

"  NORAH  BARTRAM." 

(ADDED  BY  MISS  GARTH.) 

"  My  dear  Child, — If  I  had  ever  lost  my  old 
loving  recollection  of  you,  I  should  feel  it  in 
my  heart  again  now,  when  I  know  that  it  has 
pleased  God  to  restore  you  to  us,  from  the  brink 
of  the  grave.  I  add  these  lines  to  your  sister's 
letter,  because  I  am  not  sure  that  you  are  quite  so 
fit  yet,  as  she  thinks  you,  to  accept  her  proposal. 
She  has  not  said  a  word  of  her  husband,  or 
herself,  which  is  not  true.  But  Mr.  Bartram  is 
a  stranger  to  you — and  if  you  think  you  can 
recover  more  easily  and  more  pleasantly  to  your- 
self, under  the  wing  of  your  old  governess,  than 
under  the  protection  of  your  new  brother-in- 
law,  come  to  me  first,  and  trust  to  my  reconcil- 
ing Norah  to  the  change  of  plans.  I  have 
secured  the  refusal  of  a  little  cottage  at  Shank- 
lin — near  enough  to  jour  sister  to  allow  of  your 
seeing  each  other  whenever  you  like,  and  far 
enough  away,  at  the  same  time,  to  secure  you 
the  privilege,  when  you  wish  it,  of  being  alone. 
Send  me  one  line,  before  we  meet,  to  say  Yes  or 
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No — and  I  will  write  to  Shanklin  by  the  next 
post. 

"  Always  yours  affectionately, 

"HAKKIET  GAUTH." 

The  letter  dropped  from  Magdalen's  hand. 
Thoughts  which  had  never  risen  in  her  mind 
yet,  rose  in  it  now. 

Norah,  whose  courage  under  undeserved  cala- 
mity, had  been  the  courage  of  resignation — 
Norah,  who  had  patiently  accepted  her  hard 
lot;  who,  from  first  to  last,  had  meditated  no 
vengeance,  and  stooped  to  no  deceit — Norah  had 
reached  the  end  which  all  her  sister's  ingenuity, 
all  her  sister's  resolution,  and  all  her  sister's 
daring,  had  failed  to  achieve.  Openly  and 
honourably,  with  love  on  one  side  and  love  on 
the  other,  Norah  had  married  the  man  who 
possessed  the  Combe-Raven  money — and  Mag- 
dalen's own  scheme  to  recover  it  had  opened 
the  way  to  the  event  which  had  brought  husband 
and  wife  together ! 

As  the  light  of  that  overwhelming  discovery 
broke  on  her  mind,  the  old  strife  was  renewed ; 
and  Good  and  Evil  struggled  once  more  which 
should  win  her — but  with  added  forces  this  time ; 
with  the  new  spirit  that  had  been  breathed  into 
her  new  life ;  with  the  nobler  sense  that  had 
grown  with  the  growth  of  her  gratitude  to  the 
man  who  had  saved  her,  fighting  on  the  better 
side.  All  the  higher  impulses  of  her  nature,  which 
had  never,  from  first  to  last,  let  her  err  with  im- 
punity— which  had  tortured  her,  before  her  mar- 
riage and  after  it,  with  the  remorse  that  no  woman 
inherently  heartless  and  inherently  wicked  can 
feel — all  the  nobler  elements  in  her  character  ga- 
thered their  forces  for  the  crowning  struggle,  and 
strengthened  her  to  meet,  with  no  unworthy 
shrinking,  the  revelation  that  had  opened  on  her 
view.  Clearer  and  clearer,  in  the  light  of  its 
own  immortal  life,  the  truth  rose  before  her 
from  the  ashes  of  her  dead  passions,  from  the 
grave  of  her  buried  hopes.  When  she  looked  at 
the  letter  again — when  she  read  the  words  once 
more,  which  told  her  that  the  recovery  of  the 
lost  fortune  was  her  sister's  triumph,  not  hers 
—she  had  victoriously  trampled  down  all  little 
jealousies  and  all  mean  regrets ;  she  could  say  in 
her  heart  of  hearts,  "  Norah  has  deserved  it !" 

The  day  wore  on.  She  sat  absorbed  in  her 
own  thoughts,  and  heedless  of  the  second  letter 
which  she  had  not  opened  yet,  until  Kirke's 
return. 

He  stopped  on  the  landing  outside,  and,  open- 
ing the  door  a  little  way  only,  asked,  without 
entering  the  room,  if  she  wanted  anything  that 
he  could  send  her.  She  begged  him  to  come 
in.  His  face  was  worn  and  weary ;  he  looked 
older  than  she  had  seen  him  look  yet.  "  Did 
you  put  my  letter  on  the  table  for  me  ?"  she 
asked. 

"  Yes.  I  put  it  there  at  the  doctor's  request." 

"  I  suppose  the  doctor  told  you  it  was  from 
my  sister  ?  She  is  coming  to  see  me,  and  Miss 
Garth  is  coming  to  see  me.  They  will  thank 
you  for  all  your  goodness  to  me,  better  than  I 
can." 


"  I  have  no  claim  on  their  thanks,"  lie 
answered,  sternly.  "  What  I  have  done,  was 
not  done  for  them,  but  for  you."  He  waited  a 
little,  and  looked  at  her.  His  face  would  have 
betrayed  him,  in  that  look  ;  his  voice  would  have 
betrayed  him,  in  the  next  words  he  spoke — if 
she  had_not  guessed  the  truth  already.  "  When 
your  friends  come  here,"  he  resumed,  "  they 
will  take  you  away,  I  suppose,  to  some  better 
place  than  this  ?" 

"  They  can  take  me  to  no  place,"  she  said, 
gently,  "  which  I  shall  think  of  as  I  think  of 
the  place  where  you  found  me.  They  can  take 
me  to  no  dearer  friend  than  the  friend  who  has 
saved  my  life." 

There  was  a  moment's  silence  between  them. 

"  We  have  been  very  happy  here,"  he  went 
on,  in  lower  and  lower  tones.  "  You  won't 
forget  me,  when  we  have  said  good-by  ?" 

She  turned  pale,  as  the  words  passed  his  lips ; 
and,  leaving  her  chair,  knelt  down  at  the  table, 
so  as  to  look  up  into  his  face,  and  to  fores  him 
to  look  into  hers. 

"  Why  do  you  talk  of  it  ?"  she  asked.  "  We 
are  not  going  to  say  good-by — at  least,  not  yet." 

"  I  thought "  he  began. 

"Yes?" 

"  I  thought  your  friends  were  coming  here ' ' 

She  eagerly  interrupted  him.  "  Do  you  think 
I  would  go  away  with  anybody,"  she  said,  "  even 
with  the  dearest  relation  I  have  in  the  world — 
and  leave  you  here,  not  knowing  and  not  caring 
whether  I  ever  saw  you  again  ?  Oh,  you  don't 
think  that  of  me !"  she  exclaimed,  with  the 
passionate  tears  springing  into  her  eyes — "  I'm 
sure  you  don't  think  that  of  me !" 

"No,"  he  said;  "I  never  have  thought,  I 
never  can  think,  unjustly  or  unworthily  of  you." 

Before  he  could  add  another  word,  she  left 
the  table  as  suddenly  as  she  had  approached  it, 
and  returned  to  her  chair.  He  had  unconsciously 
replied  in  terms  that  reminded  her  of  the  hard 
necessity  which  still  remained  unfulfilled — the 
necessity  of  telling  him  the  story  of  the  past. 
Not  an  idea  of  concealing  that  story  from  his 
knowledge  crossed  her  mind.  "Will  he  love 
me,  when  he  knows  the  truth,  as  he  loves  me 
now  ?"  That  was  her  only  thought,  as  she  tried 
to  approach  the  subject  in  his  presence  without 
shrinking  from  it. 

"  Let  us  put  my  own  feelings  out  of  the  ques- 
tion," she  said.  "  There  is  a  reason  for  my  not 
going  away,  unless  I  first  have  the  assurance  of 
seeing  you  again.  You  have  a  claim — the 
strongest  claim  of  anyone — to  know  how  I  came 
here,  unknown  to  my  friends,  and  how  it  was 
that  you  found  me  fallen  so  low." 

"  1  make  no  claim,"  he  said,  hastily.  "  I 
wish  to  know  nothing  which  it  distresses  you 
to  tell  me." 

"  You  have  always  done  your  duty,"  phe 
rejoined,  with  a  faint  smile.  "  Let  me  take 
example  from  you,  if  I  can,  and  try  to  do 
mine." 

"  I  am  old  enough  to  be  your  father,"  he  said, 
bitterly.  "  Duty  is  more  easily  done  at  my  age 
than  it  is  at  yours." 
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His  age  was  so  constantly  in  his  mind  now, 
that  he  fancied  it  must  be  in  her  mind  too.  She 
had  never  given  it  a  thought.  The  reference  he 
had  just  made  to  it,  did  not  divert  her  for  a 
moment  from  the  subject  on  which  she  was 
speaking  to  him. 

"You  don't  know  how  I  value  your  good 
opinion  of  me,"  she  said,  struggling  resolutely 
to  sustain  her  sinking  courage.  "  How  can  I 
deserve  your  kindness,  how  can  I  feel  that  I  am 
worthy  of  your  regard,  until  I  have  opened  my 
heart  to  you  ?  Oh,  don't  encourage  me  in  my 
own  miserable  weakness !  Help  me  to  tell  the 
truth— -force  me  to  tell  it,  for  my  own  sake,  if 
not  for  your's !" 

He  was  deeply  moved  by  the  fervent  sincerity 
of  that  appeal. 

"  You  shall  tell  it,"  he  said.  "  You  are  right 
— and  I  was  wrong."  He  waited  a  little,  and 
considered.  "  "Would  it  be  easier  to  you,"  he 
asked,  with  delicate  consideration  for  her, 
"  to  write  it  than  to  tell  it  ?" 

She  caught  eagerly  at  the  suggestion.  "  Far 
easier,"  she  replied.  "I  can  be  sure  of  myself — 
I  can  be  sure  of  hiding  nothing  from  you,  if  I 
write  it.  Don't  write  to  me,  on  your  side," 
she  added  suddenly,  seeing,  with  a  woman's 
instinctive  quickness  of  penetration,  the  danger 
of  totally  renouncing  her  personal  influence  over 
him.  "  Wait  till  we  meet ;  and  tell  me  with 
your  own  lips,  what  you  think." 

"Where  shall  I  tell  it?" 

"  Here,"  she  said,  eagerly.  "  Here,  where 
you  found  me  helpless — here,  where  you  have 
brought  me  back  to  life,  and  where  I  have 
first  learnt  to  know  you.  I  can  bear  the  hardest 
words  you  say  to  me,  if  you  will  only  say  them 
in  this  room.  It  is  impossible  I  can  be  away 
longer  than  a  month ;  a  month  will  be  enough, 

and  more  than  enough.  If  I  come  back " 

She  stopped  confusedly.  "  I  am  thinking  of 
myself,"  she  said,  "  when  I  ought  to  be  think- 
ing of  you.  You  have  your  own  occupations, 
and  your  own  friends.  Will  you  decide  for  us  ? 
Will  you  say  how  it  shall  be  ?" 

"  It  shall  be  as  you  wish.  If  you  come  back 
in  a  month,  you  will  find  me  here." 

"  Will  it  cause  you  no  sacrifice  of  your  own 
comfort,  and  your  own  plans  ?" 

"  It  will  cause  me  nothing,"  he  replied,  "  but 
a  journey  back  to  the  City."  He  rose  and  took 
his  hat.  "  I  must  go  there  at  once,"  he  added, 
"  or  I  shall  not  be  in  time." 

"  It  is  a  promise  between  us  ?"  she  said — and 
held  out  her  hand. 

"  Yes,"  he  answered,  a  little  sadly.  "  It  is  a 
promise." 

Slight  as  it  was,  the  shade  of  melancholy  in 
his  manner  pained  her.  Forgetting  all  other 
anxieties  in  the  anxiety  to  cheer  him,  she  gently 
pressed  the  hand  he  gave  her.  "  If  that  won't 
tell  him  the  truth,"  she  thought,  "  nothing  will." 

It  failed  to  tell  him  the  truth— but  it  forced 
a  question  on  liis  mind  which  he  had  not  ven- 
tured to  ask  himself  before,  "  Is  it  her  grati- 
tude or  her  love  that  is  speaking  to  me  ?"  he 
wondered.  "If  I  was  only  a  younger  man,  I 


might  almost  hope  it  was  her  love."  That  ter- 
rible sum  in  subtraction,  which  had  first  pre- 
sented itself  on  the  day  when  she  told  him  her 
age,  began  to  trouble  him  again,  as  he  left  the 
house.  He  took  twenty  from  forty-one,  at  in- 
tervals, all  the  way  back  to  the  shipowners' 
office  in  Cornhill. 

Left  by  herself,  Magdalen  approached  the 
table,  to  write  the  line  of  answer  which  Miss 
Garth  requested,  and  gratefully  to  accept  the 
proposal  that  had  been  made  to  her. 

The  second  letter,  which  she  had  laid  aside 
and  forgotten,  was  the  first  object  that  caught 
her  eye,  on  changing  her  place.  She  opened  it  im- 
mediately, and  not  recognising  the  handwriting, 
looked  at  the  signature.  To  her  unutterable 
astonishment,  her  correspondent  proved  to  be 
no  less  a  person  than — old  Mr.  Clare  ! 

The  philosopher's  letter  dispensed  with  all 
the  ordinary  forms  of  address,  and  entered  on 
its  subject  without  prefatory  phrases  of  any 
kind,  in  these  uncompromising  terms : — 

"  I  have  more  news  for  you  of  that  contemp- 
tible cur,  my  son.  Here  it  is  in  the  fewest  pos- 
sible words. 

"I  always  told  you,  if  you  remember,  that 
Frank  was  a  Sneak.  The  very  first  trace  reco- 
vered of  him,  after  his  running  away  from  his 
employers  in  China,  presents  him  in  that  cha- 
racter. Where  do  you  think  he  turns  up  next  ? 
He  turns  up,  hidden  behind  a  couple  of  flour 
barrels,  on  board  an  English  vessel  bound  home 
ward  from  Hong-Kong  to  London. 

"  The  name  of  the  ship  was  The  Deliverance  ; 
and  the  commander  was  one  Captain  Kirke. 
Instead  of  acting  like  a  sensible  man,  and 
throwing  Frank  overboard,  Captain  Kirke  was 
fool  enough  to  listen  to  his  story.  He  made 
the  most  of  his  misfortunes,  you  may  be  sure — 
he  was  half  starved ;  he  was  an  Englishman  lost 
in  a  strange  country,  without  a  friend  to  help 
him ;  his  only  chance  of  getting  home  was  to 
sneak  into  the  hold  of  an  English  vessel — and 
he  had  sneaked  in,  accordingly,  at  Hong-Kong, 
two  days  since.  That  was  his  story.  Any 
other  lout  in  Frank's  situation,  would  have  been 
rope's-ended  by  any  other  captain.  Deserving 
no  pity  from  anybody — Frank  was,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  coddled  and  compassionated  on  the 
spot.  The  captain  took  him  by  the  hand,  the 
crew  pitied  him,  and  the  passengers  patted  him 
on  the  back-.  He  was  fed,  clothed,  and  presented 
with  his  passage  home.  Luck  enough,  so  far, 
you  will  say.  Nothing  of  the  sort;  nothing 
like  luck  enough  for  my  despicable  son. 

"  The  ship  touched  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
Among  his  other  acts  of  folly,  Captain  Kirke 
took  a  woman-passenger  on  board,  at  that  place 
— not  a  young  woman,  by  any  means — the 
elderly  widow  of  a  rich  colonist.  Is  it  necessary 
to  say  that  she  forthwith  became  deeply  in- 
terested in  Frank  and  his  misfortunes  ?  Is  it 
necessary  to  tell  you  what  followed?  Look 
back  at  my  son's  career ;  and  you  will  see  that 
what  followed  was  all  of  a  piece  with  what  went 
before.  He  didn't  deserve  your  poor  father's 
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interest  in  him — and  he  got  it.  He  didn't  de- 
serve your  attachment — and  he  got  it.  He 
didn't  deserve  the  best  place  in  one  of  the  best 
offices  in  London ;  he  didn't  deserve  an  equally 
good  chance  in  one  of  the  best  mercantile 
houses  in  China ;  he  didn't  deserve  food,  cloth- 
ing, pity,  and  a  free  passage  home — and  he  got 
them  all.  Last,  not  least,  he  didn't  even  deserve 
to  marry  a  woman  old  enough  to  be  his  grand- 
mother— and  he  has  done  it !  Not  five  minutes 
since,  I  sent  his  wedding-cards  out  to  the  dust- 
hole,  and  tossed  the  letter  that  came  with  them 
into  the  fire.  The  last  piece  of  information 
which  that  letter  contains,  is  that  he  and  his 
wife  are  looking  out  for  a  house  and  estate  to 
suit  them.  Mark  my  words !  Frank  will  get 
one  of  the  best  estates  in  England ;  a  seat  in 
the  House  of  Commons  will  follow  as  a  matter 
of  course;  and  one  of  the  legislators  of  this 
Ass-ridden  country  will  be MY  LOUT  ! 

"  If  you  are  the  sensible  girl  I  have  always 
taken  you  for,  you  have  long  since  learned  to  rate 
Frank  at  his  true  value,  and  the  news  I  send  you 
will  only  confirm  your  contempt  for  him.  I  wish 
your  poor  father  could  but  have  lived  to  see  this 
day  !  Often  as  I  have  missed  my  old  gossip,  I 
don't  know  that  I  ever  felt  the  loss  of  him  so 
keenly,  as  I  felt  it  when  Frank's  wedding-cards 
and  Frank's  letter  came  to  this  house. 

"  Your  friend,  if  you  ever  want  one, 

"  FRANCIS  CLARE,  Senr." 

With  one  momentary  disturbance  of  her  com- 
posure, produced  by  the  appearance  of  Kirke's 
name  in  Mr.  Clare's  singular  narrative,  Magdalen 
read  the  letter  steadily  through,  from  beginning 
to  end.  The  time  when  it  could  have  distressed 
her,  was  gone  by ;  the  scales  had  long  since 
fallen  from  her  eyes.  Mr.  Clare  himself  would 
have  been  satisfied,  if  he  had  seen  the  quiet  con- 
tempt on  her  face  as  she  laid  aside  his  letter. 
The  only  serious  thought  it  cost  her,  was  a 
thought  in  which  Kirke  was  concerned.  The 
careless  manner  in  which  he  had  referred,  in  her 
presence,  to  the  passengers  on  board  his  ship, 
without  mentioning  any  of  them  by  their  names, 
showed  her  that  Frank  must  have  kept  silence  on 
the  subject  of  the  engagement  once  existing  be- 
tween them.  The  confession  of  that  vanished 
delusion  was  left  for  her  to  make — as  part  of  the 
story  of  the  past  which  she  had  pledged  herself 
unreservedly  to  reveal. 

She  wrote  to  Miss  Garth,  and  sent  the  letter 
to  the  post  immediately. 

The  next  morning  brought  a  line  of  rejoinder. 
Miss  Garth  had  written  to  secure  the  cottage  at 
Shanklin,  and  Mr.  Merrick  had  consented  to 
Magdalen's  removal  on  the  following  day. 
Norah  would  be  the  first  to  arrive  at  the  house ; 
and  Miss  Garth  would  follow,  with  a  comfortable 
carriage  to  take  the  invalid  to  the  railway. 
Every  needful  arrangement  had  been  made  for 
her  :  the  effort  of  moving  was  the  one  effort  she 
would  have  to  make. 

Magdalen  read  the  letter  thankfully — but  her 
thoughts  wandered  from  it,  and  followed  Kirke 
on  his  return  to  the  City.  What  was  the  busi- 
ness which  had  once  already  taken  him  there  in 


the  morning  ?  And  why  had  the  promise  ex- 
changed between  them,  obliged  him  to  go  to  the 
City  again,  for  the  second  time  in  one  day  ? 

Was  it  by  any  chance,  business  relating  to  the 
sea?  Were  his  employers  tempting  him  to  go 
back  to  his  ship  ? 

CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  first  agitation  of  the  meeting  between 
the  sisters  was  over  ;  the  first  vivid  impressions, 
half  pleasurable,  half  painful,  had  softened  a  little 
— and  Norah  and  Magdalen  sat  together,  hand 
in  hand ;  each  rapt  in  the  silent  fulness  of  her 
own  joy. 

Magdalen  was  the  first  to  speak. 

"  You  have  something  to  tell  me,  Norah  ?" 

"  I  have  a  thousand  things  to  tell  you,  my 
love ;  and  you  have  ten  thousand  things  to  tell 
me. — Do  you  mean  that  second  surprise,  which 
I  told  you  of  in  my  letter  ?" 

"  Yes.  I  suppose  it  must  concern  me  very 
nearly — or  you  would  hardly  have  thought  of 
mentioning  it  in  your  first  letter  ?" 

"  It  does  concern  you  very  nearly.  You  have 
heard  of  George's  house  in  Essex?  You  must 
be  familiar,  at  least,  with  the  name  of  St.  Crux? 
— What  is  there  to  start  at,  my  dear  ?  I  am 
afraid  you  are  hardly  strong  enough  for  any 
more  surprises  just  yet?" 

"Quite  strong  enough,  Norah.  I  have  some- 
thing to  say  to  you  about  St.  Crux — I  have  a 
surprise,  on  my  side,  for  you." 

"  Will  you  tell  it  me  now  ?" 

"  Not  now.  You  shall  know  it  when  we  are 
at  the  sea-side — you  shall  know  it,  before  I 
accept  the  kindness  which  has  invited  me  to  your 
husband's  house." 

"  What  can  it  be  ?  Why  not  tell  me  at  once  ?" 

"  You  used  often  to  set  me  the  example  of 
patience,  Norah,  in  old  times — will  you  set  me 
the  example  now  ?" 

"  With  all  my  heart.  Shall  I  return  to  my 
own  story  as  well?  Yes?  Then  we  will  go 
back  to  it  at  once.  I  was  telling  you  that  St. 
Crux  is  George's  house,  in  Essex ;  the  house  he 
inherited  from  his  uncle.  Knowing  that  Miss 
Garth  had  a  curiosity  to  see  the  place,  he  left 
word  (when  he  went  abroad  after  the  admiral's 
death)  that  she  and  any  friends  who  came  with 
her,  were  to  be  admitted,  if  she  happened  to 
find  herself  in  the  neighbourhood  during  his 
absence.  Miss  Garth  and  I,  and  a  large  party 
of  Mr.  Tyrrel's  friends,  found  ourselves  in  the 
neighbourhood,  not  long  after  George's  depar- 
ture. We  had  all  been  invited  to  see  the  launch 
of  Mr.  Tyrrel's  new  yacht,  from  the  builder's 
yard  at  Wivenhoe,  in  Essex.  When  the  launch 
was  over,  the  rest  of  the  company  returned  to 
Colchester  to  dine.  Miss  Garth  and  I  contrived 
to  get  into  the  same  carriage  together,  with 
nobody  but  my  two  little  pupils  for  our  00211- 
panious.  We  gave  the  coachman  his  orders, 
and  drove  round  by  St.  Crux.  We  were  let  in 
the  moment  Miss  Garth  mentioned  her  name ; 
and  were  shown  all  over  the  house.  I  don't 
know  how  to  describe  it  to  you :  it  is  the  most 
bewildering  place  I  ever  saw  in  my  life " 
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"  Don't  attempt  to  describe  it,  Norah.  Go 
ou  with  your  story  instead." 

"  Very  well.  My  story  takes  me  straight  into 
one  of  the  rooms  at  St.  Crux — a  room  about  as 
long  as  your  street  here ;  so  dreary,  so  dirty,  and 
so  dreadfully  cold,  that  I  shiver  at  the  bare  recol- 
lection of  it.  Miss  Garth  was  for  getting  out 
of  it  again,  as  speedily  as  possible,  and  so  was 
I.  But  the  housekeeper  declined  to  let  us  off, 
without  first  looking  at  a  singular  piece  of  fur- 
niture, the  only  piece  of  furniture  in  the  com- 
fortless place.  She  called  it  a  tripod,  I  think. 
(There  is  nothing  to  be  alarmed  at,  Magdalen ; 
I  assure  you  there  is  nothing  to  be  alarmed  at !) 
At  any  rate,  it  was  a  strange  three-legged  thing, 
which  supported  a  great  pan  full  of  charcoal 
ashes  at  the  top.  It  was  considered  by  all  good 
judges  (the  housekeeper  told  us)  a  wonderful 
piece  of  chasing  in  metal ;  and  she  especially 
pointed  out  the  beauty  of  some  scroll-work 
running  round  the  inside  of  the  pan,  with  Latin 
mottoes  on  it,  signifying — I  forget  what.  I  felt 
not  the  slightest  interest  in  the  thing  myself, 
but  I  looked  close  at  the  scroll-work  to  satisfy 
the  housekeeper.  To  confess  the  truth,  she  was 
rather  tiresome  witli  her  mechanically-learnt 
lecture  on  fine  metal-work — and,  while  she 
was  talking,  I  found  myself  idly  stirring  the 
soft,  feathery  white  ashes  backwards  and  for- 
wards with  my  hand,  pretending  to  listen,  with 
my  mind  a  hundred  miles  away  from  her.  I 
don't  know  how  long  or  how  short  a  time  I 
had  been  playing  with  the  ashes,  when  my  finger 
suddenly  encountered  a  piece  of  crumpled 
paper,  hidden  deep  among  them.  When  I  brought 
it  to  the  surface  it  proved  to  be  a  letter — a  long 
letter  full  of  cramped,  close  writing. — You  have 
anticipated  my  story,  Magdalen,  before  I  can 
end  it !  You  know  as  well  as  I  do,  that  the 
letter  which  my  idle  fingers  found,  was  the 
Secret  Trust.  Hold  out  your  hand,  my  dear. 
I  have  got  George's  permission  to  show  it  to 
you — and  there  it  is'!" 

She  put  the  Trust  into  her  sister's  hand. 
Magdalen  took  it  from  her  mechanically. 
"  You !"  she  said,  looking  at  her  sister  with  the 
remembrance  of  all  that  she  had  vainly  ventured, 
of  all  that  she  had  vainly  suffered  at  St.  Crux. 
"  You  have  found  it !" 

"  Yes,"  said  Norah,  gaily.  "  The  Trust  has 
proved  no  exception  to  the  general  perversity  of 
all  lost  things.  Look  for  them,  and  they  remain 
invisible.  Leave  them  alone,  and  they  reveal 
themselves !  You  and  your  lawyer,  Magdalen, 
were  both  justified  in  supposing  that  your  in- 
terest in  this  discovery  was  an  interest  of  no 
common  kind.  I  spare  you  all  our  consultations 
after  I  had  produced  the  crumpled  paper  from 
the  ashes.  It  ended  in  George's  lawyer  being 
written  to,  and  in  George  himself  being  recalled 
from  the  Continent.  Miss  Garth  and  1  both 
saw  him  immediately  on  his  return;  and  he  did, 
what  neither  of  us  could  do — he  solved  the 
mystery  of  the  Trust  being  hidden  in  the 
charcoal  ashes.  Admiral  Bartram,  you  must 
know,  was  all  his  life  subject  to  fits  of  somnam- 
bulism. He  hac1  been  found  walking  in  his 


sleep,  not  long  before  his  death— just  at  the 
time,  too,  when  he  was  sadly  troubled  in  his 
mind  on  the  subject  of  that  very  letter  in  your 
hand.  George's  idea  is  that  he  must  have 
fancied  he  was  doing,  in  his  sleep,  what  he 
would  have  died  rather  than  do  in  his  waking 
moments— destroying  the  Trust.  The  fire  had 
been  lit  in  the  pan  not  long  before,  and  he 
no  doubt  saw  it  still  burning  in  his  dream. 
Tliis  was  George's  explanation  of  the  strange 
position  of  the  letter  when  I  discovered  it. 
The  question  of  what  was  to  be  done  with  the 
letter  itself  came  next,  and  was  no  easy  question 
for  a  woman  to  understand.  But  I  determined 
to  master  it,  and  I  did  master  it,  because  it  re- 
lated to  you." 

"  Let  me  try  to  master  it  in  my  turn,"  said 
Magdalen.  "  I  have  a  particular  reason  for 
wishing  to  know  as  much  about  this  letter,  as 
you  know  yourself.  What  has  it  done  for  others? 
and  what  is  it  to  do  for  me  ?" 

"  My  dear  Magdalen,  how  strangely  you  look 
at  it !  how  strangely  you  talk  of  it !  Worthless 
as  it  may  appear,  that  morsel  of  paper  gives  you 
a  fortune." 

"  Is  my  only  claim  to  the  fortune,  the  claim 
which  this  letter  gives  me  ?" 

"Yes— the  letter  is  your  only  claim.  Shall  I 
try  if  I  can  explain  it,  in  two  words  ?  Taken 
by  itself,  the  letter  might,  in  the  lawyer's  opi- 
nion, have  been  made  a  matter  of  dispute — 
though  I  am  sure  George  would  have  sanc- 
tioned no  proceeding  of  that  sort.  Taken, 
however,  with  the  postscript  which  Admiral 
Bartram  attached  to  it  (you  will  see  the  lines, 
if  you  look  under  the  signature  on  the  third 
page),  it  becomes  legally  binding,  as  well  as 
morally  binding,  on  the  admiral's  representa- 
tives. I  have  exhausted  my  small  stock  of  legal 
words,  and  must  go  on  in  my  own  language,  in- 
stead of  in  the  lawyer's.  The  end  of  the  thing 
was  simply  this.  All  the  money  went  back  to 
Mr.  Noel  Vanstone's  estate  (another  legal  word ! 
my  vocabulary  is  richer  than  I  thought),  for 
one  plain  reason — that  it  had  not  been  em- 
ployed as  Mr.  Noel  Vanstone  directed.  If 
Mrs.  Girdlestone  had  lived,  or  if  George  had 
married  me  a  few  months  earlier,  results  would 
have  been  just  the  other  way.  As  it  is,  half 
the  money  has  been  already  divided  between 
Mr.  Noel  Vanstone's  next  of  kin ;  which  means, 
translated  into  plain  English,  my  husband,  and 
his  poor  bedridden  sister — who  took  the  money 
formally,  one  day,  to  satisfy  the  lawyer,  and  who 
gave  it  back  again  generously,  the  next,  to 
satisfy  herself.  So  much  for  one  half  of  the 
legacy.  The  other  half,  my  dear,  is  all  yours. 
How  strangely  events  happen,  Magdalen  !  It 
is  only  two  years  since  you  and  I  were  left  dis- 
inherited orphans — and  we  are  sharing  our  poor 
father's  fortune  between  us,  after  all!" 

"  Wait  a  little,  Norah.  Our  shares  come  to 
us  in  very  different  ways." 

"  Do  they  ?  Mine  comes  to  me,  by  my  hus- 
band. Yours  comes  to  you "  She  stopped 

confusedly,  and  changed  colour.     "  Forgive  me, 
my  own  love !"  she  said,  puttingMagdaleu's  hand 
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to  her  lips.  "  I  have  forgotten  what  I  ought  to 
have  remembered.  I  have  thoughtlessly  dis- 
tressed you !" 

"No'!"  said  Magdalen.  "You  have  en- 
couraged me." 

"  Encouraged  you  ?" 

"  You  shall  see." 

"\Vith  these  words,  she  rose  quietly  from  the 
sofa,  and  walked  to  the  open  window.  Before 
Norah  could  follow  her,  she  had  torn  the  Trust 
to  pieces,  and  had  cast  the  fragments  into  the 
street. 

She  came  back  to  the  sofa,  and  laid  her  head 
with  a  deep  sigh  of  relief  on  Norah's  bosom. 
"  I  will  owe  nothing  to  my  past  life,"  she  said. 
"I  have  parted  with  it,  as  I  have  parted  with 
those  torn  morsels  of  paper.  All  the  thoughts, 
and  all  the  hopes  belonging  to  it,  are  put  away 
from  me  for  ever !" 

"  Magdalen !  my  husband  will  never  allow 
you — I  will  never  allow  you  myself " 

"  Hush  !  hush  !  "What  your  husband  thinks 
right,  Norah,  you  and  I  will  think  right  too. 
I  will  take  from  you,  what  I  would  never  have 
taken,  if  that  letter  had  given  it  to  me.  The 
end  I  dreamed  of,  has  come.  Nothing  is 
changed  but  the  position  I  once  thought  we 
might  hold  towards  each  other.  Better  as  it  is, 
my  love — far,  far  better  as  it  is." 

So  she  made  the  last  sacrifice  of  the  old  per- 
versity, and  the  old  pride.  So  she  entered  on 
the  new  and  the  nobler  life. 

***** 

A  month  had  passed.  The  autumn  sunshine 
was  bright,  even  in  the  murky  streets  ;  and  the 
clocks  in  the  neighbourhood  were  just  striking 
two,  as  Magdalen  returned  alone  to  the  house  in 
Aaron's  Buildings. 

"  Is  he  waiting  for  me  ?"  she  asked,  anxiously, 
when  the  landlady  let  her  in. 

He  was  waiting  in  the  front  room.  Magda- 
len stole  up  the  stairs,  and  knocked  at  the  door. 
He  called  to  her  carelessly  and  absently  to  come 
in  —  plainly  thinking  that  it  was  only  the 
servant  who  applied  for  permission  to  enter  the 
room. 

"You  hardly  expected  me  so  soon?"  she 
said,  speaking  on  the  threshold,  and  pausing 
there,  to  enjoy  his  surprise,  as  he  started  to  his 
feet  and  looked  at  her. 

The  only  traces  of  illness  still  visible  in  her 
face,  left  a  delicacy  in  its  outline  which  added 
refinement  to  her  beauty.  She  was  simply 
dressed  in  muslin.  Her  plain  straw  bonnet  had  no 
other  ornament  than  the  white  ribbon  with  which 
it  was  sparingly  trimmed.  She  had  never  looked 
lovelier  in  her  best  days,  than  she  looked  now — 
as  she  advanced  to  the  table  at  which  he  had 
been  sitting,  with  a  little  basket  of  flowers  that 
she  had  brought  with  her  from  the  country,  and 
offered  him  her  hand. 

He  looked  anxious  and  careworn,  when  she 
saw  him  closer.  She  interrupted  his  first  in- 
quiries and  congratulations,  to  ask  if  he  had 
remained  in  London,  since  they  had  parted — if 
he  had  not  even  gone  away  for  a  few  days  only, 
to  see  his  friends  in  Suffolk  ?  No :  he  had  been 


in  London,  ever  since.  He  never  told  her  that 
the  pretty  parsonage-house  in  Suffolk  wanted 
all  those  associations  with  herself,  in  which  the 
poor  four  walls  at  Aaron's  Buildings  were  so 
rich.  He  only  said,  he  had  been  in  London  ever 
since. 

"I  wonder,"  she  asked,  looking  him  atten- 
tively in  the  face,  "  if  you  are  as  happy  to  see 
me  again,  as  I  am  to  see  you  ?" 

"  Perhaps  I  am  even  happier,  in  my  different 
way,"  he  answered,  with  a  smile. 

She  took  off  her  bonnet  and  scarf,  and  seated 
herself  once  more  in  her  own  arm-chair.  "  I 
suppose  the  street  is  very  ugly,"  she  said ;  "  and 
I  am  sure  nobody  can  deny  that  the  house  is 
very  small.  And  yet — and  yet,  it  feels  like 
coming  home  again.  Sit  there,  where  you  used 
to  sits  and  tell  me  about  yourself — I  want  to 
know  all  that  you  have  done,  all  that-  you  have 
thought  even,  while  I  have  been  away."  She 
tried  to  resume  the  endless  succession  of  ques- 
tions by  means  of  which  she  was  accustomed  to 
lure  him  into  speaking  of  himself.  But  she  put 
them  far  less  spontaneously,  far  less  adroitly 
than  usual.  Her  one  all-absorbing  anxiety  in 
entering  that  room,  was  not  an  anxiety  to  be 
trifled  with.  After  a  quarter  of  an  hour  wasted 
in  constrained  inquiries  on  one  side,  in  reluctant 
replies  on  the  other,  she  ventured  near  the  dan- 
gerous subject  at  last. 

"  Have  you  received  the  letters  I  wrote  to 
you  from  the  sea-side?"  she  asked,  suddenly, 
looking  away  from  him  for  the  first  time. 

"Yes,"  he  said,  "all." 

"  Have  you  read  them  ?" 

"  Every  one  of  them ;  many  times  over." 

Her  heart  beat  as  if  it  would  suffocate  her. 
She  had  kept  her  promise  bravely.  The  whole 
story  of  her  life,  from  the  time  of  the  home- 
wreck  at  Combe-Raven,  to  the  time  when  she 
had  destroyed  the  Secret  Trust  in  her  sister's 
presence,  had  been  all  laid  before  him.  Nothing 
that  she  had  done,  nothing  even  that  she  had 
thought,  had  been  concealed  from  his  knowledge. 
As  he  would  have  kept  a  pledged  engagement 
with  her,  so  she  had  kept  her  pledged  engage- 
ment with  him.  She  had  not  faltered  in  the  re- 
solution to  do  this — and  now  she  faltered  over 
the  one  decisive  question  which  she  had  coma 
there  to  ask.  Strong  as  the  desire  in  her  was 
to  know  if  she  had  lost  or  won  him,  the  fear  of 
mowing  was,  at  that  moment,  stronger  still. 
She  waited,  and  trembled :  she  waited,  and  said 
no  more. 

"  May  I  speak  to  you  about  your  letters  ?" 
he  asked.  "  May  I  tell  you '?" 

If  she  had  looked  at  him,  as  he  said  those  few 
words,  she  would  have  seen  what  he  thought  of 
her,  in  his  face.  She  would  have  seen,  innocent 
as  he  was  in  this  world's  knowledge,  that  he 
knew  the  priceless  value,  the  all-ennobling 
virtue,  of  a  woman  who  speaks  the  truth.  But 
-he  had  no  courage  to  look  at  him — no  courage 
to  raise  her  eyes  from  her  lap. 

"Not  just  yet,"  she  said,  faintly.  "Not 
quite  so  soon  ai'ter  we  have  met  again." 

Siie  rose  hurriedly  from  her  chair,  and  walked 
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to  the  window— turned  back  again  into  the  room 
— and  approached  the  table,  close  to  where  he 
was  sitting.  The  writing  materials  scattered 
near  him  offered  her  a  pretext  for  changing 
the  subject ;  and  she  seized  on  it  directly. 
"  Were  you  writing  a  letter  ?"  she  asked,  "  when 
I  came  in  ?" 

"  I  was  thinking  about  it,"  he  replied.  "  It 
was  not  a  letter  to  be  written,  without  thinking 
first."  He  rose,  as  he  answered  her,  to  gather 
the  writing  materials  together,  and  put  them 
away. 

"  Why  should  I  interrupt  you  ?"  she  said. 
"  Why  not  let  me  try  whether  1  can't  kelp  you 
instead.  Is  it  a  secret  ?" 

"  No — not  a  secret." 

He  hesitated,  as  lie  answered  her.  She  in- 
stantly guessed  the  truth. 

"  Is  it  about  your  ship  ?" 

He  little  knew  how  she  had  been  thinking  in 
her  absence  from  him,  of  the  business  which  he 
believed  that  he  had  concealed  from  her.  He 
little  knew  that  she  had  learnt  already  to  be 
jealous  of  his  ship. 

"Do  they  want  you  to  return  to  your  old 
life  ?"  she  went  on.  "  Do  they  want  you  to  go 
back  to  the  sea  ?  Must  you  say  Yes  or  No  at 
once  ?" 

"  At  once." 

"  If  I  had  not  come  in  when  I  did,  would  you 
have  said  Yes !" 

She  unconsciously  laid  her  hand  on  his  arm ; 
forgetting  all  inferior  considerations  in  her 
breathless  anxiety  to  hear  his  next  words.  The 
confession  of  his  love  was  within  a  hair's-breadth 
of  escaping  him — but  he  checked  the  utterance 
of  it  even  yet.  "  I  don't  care  for  myself,"  he 
thought.  "But  how  can  I  be  certain  of  not 
distressing  her  ?" 

"  Would  you  have  said,  Yes  ?"  she  repeated. 

"  I  was  doubting,"  he  answered — "  I  was 
doubting  between  Yes  and  No." 

Her  hand  tightened  on  his  arm ;  a  sudden 
trembling  seized  her  in  every  limb — she  could 
bear  it  no  longer.  All  her  heart  went  out  to 
him,  in  her  next  words. 

"  Were  you  doubting/or  my  sake  ?" 

"  Yes,"  he  said.  "  Take  my  confession  in  re- 
turn for  yours  —  I  was  doubting  for  vour 
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sake. 

She  said  no  more — she  only  looked  at  him. 
In  that  look,  the  truth  reached  him  at  last.  The 
next  instant,  she  was  folded  in  his  arms,  and 
was  shedding  delicious  tears  of  joy,  with  her 
face  hidden  on  his  bosom. 

"  Do  I  deserve  my  happiness  ?"  she  murmured, 
asking  the  one  question  at  last.  "  Oh,  I  know 
how  the  poor  narrow  people  who  have  never  felt 
and  never  suffered,  would  answer  me,  if  I  asked 
them  what  I  ask  you.  If  they  knew  my  story, 
they  would  forget  all  the  provocation,  and  only 
remember  the  offence — they  would  fasten  on  my 
sin,  and  pass  all  my  suffering  by.  But  you  are 
not  one  of  them  ?  Tell  me  if  you  have  any 
shadow  of  a  misgiving  !  Tell  me  if  you  doubt 
that  the  one  dear  object  of  all  my  life  to  come 
is  to  live  worthy  of  you  !  I  asked  you  to  wait 


and  see  me  :  I  asked  you  if  there  was  any  hard 
truth  to  be  told,  to  tell  it  me  here,  with  your 
own  lips.  Tell  it,  my  love,  my  husband ! — tell 
it  me  now !" 

She  looked  up,  still  clinging  to  him,  as  she 
clung  to  the  hope  of  her  better  life  to  come. 

"  Tell  me  the  truth  !"  she  repeated. 

"With  my  own  lips  ?" 

"  Yes  !"  she  answered,  eagerly.  "  Say  what 
you  think  of  me,  with  your  own  lips." 

He  stooped,  and  kissed  her. 

THE  EXD. 


LINKS  IN  THE  CHAIN. 

THERE  is  something  in  the  progress  of  suc- 
cessive ages,  very  analogous  to  the  links  of  a 
chain.  Occasionally  wre  come  in  contact  with 
an  individual  still  living,  and  are  startled  to 
find  ourselves  in  the  presence  of  an  extinct 
age.  When  Thomas  Moore  met  old  Mrs. 
Piozzi,  two  years  before  her  death  in  1821,  he 
appeared  to  be  brought  eye  to  eye  with  the 
great  spirits  of  the  eighteenth  century.  "Faces 
of  other  times,"  he  writes  in  his  Diary,  "  seemed 
to  crowd  over  her  as  she  sat — the  Johnsons,  Rey- 
noldses,  &c."  But  the  venerable  lady  may  be 
regarded  as  a  link  between  this  very  day 
and  the  days  of  Hogarth ;  for  the  illustrious 
painter  of  social  life  in  the  reigns  of  the  first 
and  second  Georges,  introduced  her  portrait, 
when  she  was  fourteen  years  of  age,  into  one  of 
his  pictures ;  and  in  some  of  her  later  letters  she 
alludes  (in  no  very  complimentary  terms,  for  she 
was  the  highest  of  High  Tories)  to  the  noble 
lord  who  at  this  moment  occupies  the  post  of 
Foreign  Secretary.  She  was  born  before  the 
death  of  Pope,  yet  she  lived  to  read  the  poetry  of 
Byron  and  Moore.  She  was  fifty  years  of  age 
at  the  time  of  the  French  Revolution;  yet  she 
saw  the  introduction  of  gas-lamps  and  steam- 
boats. Had  she  survived  eight  or  nine  years 
longer,  she  might  have  ridden  in  an  omnibus,  and 
might  have  been  helped  across  the  road  by  a 
policeman.  Yet  she  was  eight  years  younger 
than  Mrs.  Garrick,  who  was  married  to  the 
famous  actor  as  far  back  as  1749,  and  survived 
him  forty-three  years :  nor  did  she  die  until  1822, 
when,  sitting  in  her  arm-chair,  she  was  quietly 
withdrawn  from  mortal  existence  at  the  age  of 
ninety-eight. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  connecting  links 
between  the  present  and  the  past,  Mras  Samuel 
Rogers,  who  lived  until  the  close  of  1855, 
yet  who  once  went  with  a  young  literary 
friend  to  the  house  of  Dr.  Johnson  in  Bolt- 
court,  with  a  view  to  consult  him  about  their 
writings.  They  were  at  the  very  door,  when 
terror  took  possession  of  their  souls,  and  they 
fled  from  the  tremendous  deity  within.  Rogers, 
however,  must  often  have  seen  the  Leviathan 
rolling  about  among  the  human  billows  of  Fleet- 
street;  and  he  shook  hands,  when  he  was  a  youth, 
with  the  Doctor's  special  horror,  Jack  Wilkes. 
Walter  Savage  Landor,  who  was  nine  years  old 
when  Johnson  died  in  1784,  is  still  spared  to  us. 
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Had  he  ever  seen  the  great  dictator  of  letters, 
he  would  probably  recollect  him.  The  time  has 
not  long  gone  by,  when  it  was  no  uncommon 
thing  to  meet  with  men  who  could  speak  of 
Johnson  from  personal  remembrance  ;  yet  John- 
son had  been  touched  for  the  king's  evil  by 
Queen  Anne.  The  writer  has  known  two  men, 
one  of  whom  had  conversed  with  the  lexico- 
grapher, while  the  other  had  only  seen  him  in 
the  streets.  The  former,  at  the  time  of  the  in- 
terview, was  a  studious  youth,  preparing  him- 
self for  a  literary  career,  in  which  he  afterwards 
acquired  some  name.  He  had  gone  into  a  book- 
seller's shop  to  inquire  for  some  classical  author, 
and  found  Johnson  sitting  there.  The  latter, 
seeing  the  young  man  poring  over  a  Greek  or 
Latin  book,  asked  to  look  at  it,  questioned  him 
about  his  studies,  and  received  such  satisfactory 
answers  that  he  returned  the  volume  with  the 
impressive  sentence,  uttered  in  his  most  digni- 
fied, and  yet  blandest,  manner :  "  You  may  go 
on,  sir;  you  may  go  on."  The  youth  thus  mag- 
nificently ordained,  as  it  were,  ex  cathedra,  was 
James  Boaden,  subsequently  author  of  a  Life  of 
John  Kemble,  and  of  a  novel  which  attracted 
attention,  called  The  Man  of  Two  Lives.  He 
survived  until  1839,  and  prolonged  to  that  late 
period  something  of  the  Johnsonian  manner, 
though  softened  with  greater  amiability.  His 
deportment  and  mode  of  delivery  were  at  once 
formal  and  suave.  He  was  fond  of  the  Johnso- 
nian "  sir ;"  and  his  respectful  politeness  in  ad- 
dressing ladies  was  altogether  that  of  the  old 
school.  Like  Johnson,  Boaden  loved  nothing 
better  than  to  "  fold  his  legs  and  have  his  talk 
out;"  and,  being  a  man  of  large  reading  and 
cultivated  mind,  his  conversation  was  well  worth 
listening  to. 

Boaden  reminds  one  of  the  Kembles,  of  whom 
he  was  a  devoted  friend;  and  they  suggest 
another  curious  link  with  a  bygone  age.  Thomas 
Warton,  in  some  prefatory  observations  to  his 
edition  of  Comus,  speaks  of  Mrs.  Siddons.  So, 
we  have  that  actress  directly  associated  with 
the  men  who  gathered  about  Johnson ;  yet  the 
brother  of  Mrs.  Siddons — Charles  Kemble — did 
not  finally  leave  the  stage  until  1840,  though  he 
made  his  first  appearance  in  London  in  1794. 

It  does  not  always  require  extraordinary  lon- 
gevity to  connect  a  man  with  two  distinct 
epochs ;  but  where  any  one  has  lived  far  beyond 
the  natural  term  of  human  existence,  the  inter- 
linking is,  of  course,  all  the  more  remarkable. 
That  wonderful  old  man,  Henry  Jenkins,  died 
on  the  6th  of  December,  1670,  at  the  prodigious, 
but  doubtful,  age  of  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
nine.  If  he  were  born  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
the  Seventh,  he  must  have  died  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  the  Second.  His  youth  was  passed  in 
days  when  the  world  was  yet  unshaken  by  the 
thunders  of  Luther  and  his  fellow-reformers ;  yet 
he  may  have  lived  to  find  Protestantism  an  old- 
established  institution.  He  saw  the  rise  of  the 
Church  of  England  under  Henry  the  Eighth,  its 
temporary  extinction  in  an  ocean  of  blood 
during  the  reign  of  Mary,  its  re-establishment 
under  Elizabeth,  its  steady  progress  under 


James,  its  explosion  into  jarring  schisms  and 
sects  in  the  stormy  days  of  Charles  the  First,  its 
destruction  under  the  Commonwealth,  its  re- 
storation with  the  restored  monarchy.  He  could 
speak,  in  the  early  years  of  Charles  the  Second's 
reign,  of  the  times  when  poor  Englishmen  were 
relieved  at  convent-doors  by  abbots.  When 
first  he  drew  breath,  the  discovery  of  the  New 
World  was  still  the  newest  wonder  in  men's 
mouths ;  and  before  he  drew  his  latest  breath,  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers  had  for  some  years  planted 
another  England  beyond  the  waves  of  the  At- 
lantic. He  beheld  the  whole  progress  of  Puri- 
tanism, from  its  infancy  as  a  persecuted  sect,  to 
the  days  of  its  brief  ascendancy,  and  of  its  subse- 
quent fall  to  the  level  of  barely  tolerated  dissent. 
According  to  tradition,  he  lived  for  more  than  a 
hundred  years  before  the  union  of  the  crowns  of 
England  and  Scotland,  and  could  tell  stories  of  the 
battle  of  Flodden  Field,  "  where  the  Scots  were 
beat,  with  the  death  of  their  king ;"  yet  he  en- 
dured for  nearly  seventy  years  after  the  fusion. 
When  he  was  a  boy,  arrows  were  still  used  in  war- 
fare ;  he  escorted  a  horse-load  of  arrows  from 
Flodden  Field ;  but  for  years  before  his  death, 
gunpowder  had  blasted  arrows  into  disuse  and 
oblivion.  He  was  between  thirty  and  forty 
when  the  monasteries  were  dissolved ;  yet,  in  his 
distant  Yorkshire  home,  he  must  haye  heard  of 
the  Great  Fire  of  London. 

Little  more  than  two  years  ago,  our  young 
Prince  of  Wrales  shook  hands  with  a  man  who  had 
stood  in  the  rebel  ranks  against  his  (the  prince's) 
great-grandfather ;  a  man  who  had  been  born  a 
colonial  subject  of  England,  and  who  had  lived 
for  eighty  years  as  a  citizen  of  the  republic  he 
had  helped  to  establish.  The  old  hero  died  a  few 
months  later,  but  remained  long  enough  in  this 
world  to  witness  the  commencement  of  the  dis- 
solution of  his  nation.  It  must  have  seemed  to 
the  prince  as  if  he  were  contemplating  a  piece  of 
history  done  in  flesh  and  blood.  To  a  French- 
man there  must  be  something  equally  interest- 
ing in  the  annual  gathering  on  the  emperor's 
fete-day,  of  the  remnant  of  the  original  Im- 
perial Guard ;  a  handful  of  war-worn  veterans, 
scarred  even  as  their  flags  are  tattered  by  the 
hurricane  of  battles  that  have  long  been  his- 
tory ;  a  feeble  company,  dwindling  year  by  yearr 
and-  annually  recording  their  own  mortality  in. 
their  closer  ranks.  It  is  sad  to  think  .of  the 
days  (now  not  far  distant)  when  that  impres- 
sive troop  will  sink  to  six — to  three — to  one. 
What  will  that  one  man  do  when  he  represents 
the  redoubtable  Guard  ?  Will  he  appear  as  usual 
in  the  old  costume  on  the  15th  of  August,  and 
parody  that  tragic  epigram  of  the  sole  survivor 
of  a  French  regiment  sent  on  some  desperate 
service,  who,  returning  to  his  commanding  officer, 
reported  himself  in  these  words :  "  I  am  the 
regiment"  ?  Will  that  Last  Man  of  the  Na- 
poleonic military  world,  drink  to  his  ghostly 
comrades  on  the  other  side  of  death,  as  the  last 
of  the  crew  of  roysterers  in  the  German  ballad 
drank  to  his — "  and  never  again  drank  he"  ?  Or, 
when  all  the  feasting  is  over  in  that  gay  Paris 
which  must  be  so  strange  and  new  to  him — when 
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the  last  illumination  lamp  is  extinguished,  and 
the  last  gas  eagle  flares  coarsely  in  the  white  air 
of  dawn— willhe  go  home  to  his  lodging,  and 
quietly  give  up  his  spirit  in  a  fume  of  charcoal, 
unable  to  bear  another  solitary  15th  ? 

The  Bonaparte  period,  however,  is  still  suf- 
ficiently near,  to  leave  us  several  remaining 
links  with  it.  An  English  Field-Marshal  yet 
lives  who  entered  the  army  two  years  before 
the  dominion  of  Robespierre  in  France;  the 
commission  of  Lord  Combermere  dating  from 
1791.  The  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company 
have  on  board  one  of  their  vessels,  a  man  who 
fought  under  Nelson  at  Copenhagen  and  Tra- 
falgar. He  was  only  a  boy  at  that  time ;  but 
I  have  known  a  person  (not  very  long  dead) 
who  was  an  able-bodied  sailor  at  the  battle  of 
the  Nile,  which  was  fought  in  1798.  As  a  man, 
he  had  seen  L'Orient  blow  up,  and  the  Danish 
capital  surrender;  had  sailed  with  "Tommy 
Trowbridge ;"  and  might,  as  far  as  his  age  went, 
have  been  concerned  in  the  Mutiny  at  the  Nore. 
He  was  still  a  vigorous  old  fellow  in  1855,  and 
wanted  to  join  the  fleet  under  Lyons,  and  have 
a  turn  at  the  Russians.  Mr.  T.  P.  Cooke,  who 
still  lives  a  prosperous  gentleman,  served  under 
Nelson,  in  His  Majesty's  ship  Raven,  at  the 
battle  of  St.  Vincent's. 

We  all  know  the  story  of  Richard  Crom- 
well, who,  visiting  the  House  of  Lords  in  1705, 
and  being  asked  by  some  one,  who  did  not 
know  who  he  was,  if  he  had  ever  seen  or  heard 
the  like,  replied,  "  Never,  since  I  sat  in  that 
chair,"  pointing  to  the  throne.  What  a  dra- 
matic bringing  together  of  two  totally  distinct 
eras  !  The  Commonwealth  and  the  reign  of  Anne 
— grim  iron-clad  Puritanism,  and  the  silken 
world  of  fops  and  belles — the  literature  of  Milton, 
and  that  of  Addison — all  meeting  for  a  moment 
within  the  circle  of  one  little  speech !  Richard 
Cromwell  did  not  die  until  1712,  and  might  have 
read  of  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  in  the  pages  of 
the  Spectator  on  the  days  of  their  publication. 

Sometimes  we  hear  of  stories  in  this  wise  that 
exceed  belief,  or  which  at  any  rate  are  so  impro- 
bable as  to  warrant  scepticism.  Of  this  character 
is  a  relation  recently  published  in  an  American 
paper,  to  the  effect  that  the  writer,  fifty  years  ago, 
was  told  by  a  very  old  lady  residing  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Stratford-on-Avon,  that  she  had 
heard  from  her  grandmother  certain  particulars 
of  the  funeral  of  Shakespeare ;  to  wit,  that  the 
clergyman  who  preached  the  funeral  sermon 
avowed  his  opinion  that  no  man  since  the  days  of 
the  Apostle  Paul  had  possessed  so  profound  an 
acquaintance  with  human  nature  ;  and  that  the 
clergyman  then  concluded  with  the  very  ques- 
tionable aspiration,  "  Would  to  God  he  had  been 
a  divine !"  Now,  fifty  years  ago  Shakespeare  had 
been  dead  close  upon  two  centuries  ;  and  it  is  not 
very  probable  that  at  that  time  even  a  very  old 
lady  would  have  been  able  to  recollect  another 
very  old  lady  who  could  speak  from  personal 
knowledge  of  a  circumstance  which  happened  in 
1616.  let  there  is  another  story  which,  though 
sounding  even  more  wonderful,  may  be  correct.  In 
the  year  1851,  the  following  extraordinary  state- 


ment was  made  in  an  English  journal :  "  I  have 
an  aunt,  now  eighty-nine  years  of  age,  who  in 
arlylife  knew  one  who  was  in  the  habit  of  saying, 
'  I  knew  a  man  who  knew  a  man  who  knew  a  man 
who  danced  at  court  in  the  days  of  Richard  the 
Third.'  Thus  there  have  been  but  three  links 
between  one  who  knew  Richard  the  Third,  and 
one  now  living.  My  aunt's  acquaintance  (a  Mr. 
Harrison)  could  name  his  three  predecessors, 
who  were  members  of  his  own  family.  Mr. 
Harrison  further  stated  that  there  was  nothing 
remarkable  about  Richard  ;  that  he  was  not  the 
hunchback  '  lump  of  foul  deformity'  generally  be- 
lieved until  of  late  years."  Startling  as  this 
narration  may  appear,  it  might  be  proved,  as  a 
mere  matter  of  calculation,  without  any  violence 
to  probability.  Let  us  say  that  the  lady  who 
was  living  in  1851,  aged  eighty-nine,  received 
her  information  from  A.  when  she  was  ten  years 
of  age :  this  must  have  been  in  1772.  We  will 
suppose  that  A.  knew  B.  eighty-two  years  before 
that  period  :  this  would  carry  us  back  to  1690. 
B.  living  at  that  time,  also  recollects  as  far  back 
as  eighty-two  years.  We  are  thus  taken  to  the 
year  1608 ;  at  which  time  B.  knew  C.  whose 
memory,  again  stretching  back  eighty -two  years, 
lands  us  at  1526,  when  C.  might  easily  have 
known  a  man  who  was  at  court  in  the  time  of 
Richard  the  Third ;  since  forty-two  years  from 
the  last-mentioned  date  will  carry  us  straight  into 
that  reign — Richard  having  ascended  the  throne 
in  1483,  and  died  in  1485.  In  this  case  the  re- 
lation is  such  as  might  easily  have  been  borne  in 
mind  by  a  mere  child ;  but  the  lady  who  alleged 
that  she  was  at  Shakespeare's  funeral  must  have 
been  of  mature  years  at  the  time,  or  she  could 
not  have  recollected  the  heads  of  the  sermon ; 
and  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  how  such  a 
person  could  have  had  a  granddaughter  living 
m  1812. 


A  "MERCENARY"  MARRIAGE. 

SHE  moves  as  light  across  the  grass 

As  moves  rny  shadow  gaunt  and  tall ; 
And  like  my  shadow,  close  yet  free, 
The  thought  of  her  aye  follows  me, 
My  little  maid  of  Moreton  Hall. 

No  matter  how  or  where  we  loved, 

Or  when  we'll  wed,  or  what  befal : — 
I  only  feel  she's  mine  at  last, 

I  only  know  I'll  hold  her  fast, 
Though  to  dust  crumbles  Moreton  Hall. 

Her  pedigree — good  sooth !  'tis  long  : 
Her  grim  sires  stare  from  every  wall ; 

And  centuries  of  ancestral  grace 

Shine  in  her  gentle  girlish  face, 

As  meek  she  moves  through  Moreton  Hall. 

Whilst  I  have — nothing  !  save,  perhaps, 

Some  worthless  heaps  of  idle  gold, 
And  a  true  heart,  the  which  her  eye 
Through  glittering  dross  spied,  womanly  ; — 
Therefore  the  neighbours  think  her  "  sold." 

I 1  mgh — she  laughs — the  hills  and  vales 
Laugh,  as  we  ride  'neath  chesnuts  tall, 

Or  start  the  deer  that  near  us  graze, 
And  look  up,  large-eyed,  with  soft  gaze 
At  the  fair  maid  of  Moreton  Hall. 
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For  us — we  know  that  earth  is  fair, 

And  life  is  sweet,  and  love  is  strong, 
And  two,  close  knit  in  mutual  ties, 
The  whole  world's  wealth  may  well  despise- 
Its  folly,  madness,  shame,  and  wrong. 

We  are  not  proud,  with  a  fool's  pride, — 

Nor  cowards,  to  be  held  in  thrall 
By  pelf  or  lineage,  face  or  lands; — 
One  honest  heart,  two  honest  hands, — 

Are  worth  far  more  than  Moreton  Hall. 
Therefore  our  strong  love  breaks  like  tow 

The  bars  that  weaker  souls  appal : 
I  take  her  hand  and  hold  it  fast, 
Knowing  she'll  love  me  to  the  last — 

My  dearest  maid  of  Moreton  Hall ! 


HOW  TO  MAKE  SOLDIERS. 


ALTHOUGH  I  had  not  been  in  my  native  coun- 
try, France,  since  I  was  five  years  old,  the  mayor 
of  my  parish  in  due  time  called  at  the  conscrip- 
tion urn  for  Jules  Meudon  (which  is  my  name), 
and  as  Jules  was  not  forthcoming,  and  there 
•was  no  proof  of  his  death,  his  worship  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  I  was  alive,  aged  twenty,  and 
among  those  to  be  drawn  for.  Whereupon  he 
did  draw  for  me,  and  drew  one  of  the  worst 
numbers  in  the  urn,  whereby  I  was  condemned 
to  seven  years'  military  service.  Monsieur  then 
intimated  that,  unless  recruit  Jules  Meudon 
presented  himself  within  six  months  after  that 
date,  he  would  be  declared  refractory,  amenable 
to  court-martial,  and  likely  to  get  from  six 
months  to  two  years'  imprisonment.  But  in  the 
mean  time,  as  the  state  required  fifty  soldiers  out 
of  every  hundred  men  liable  to  the  conscription, 
the  quasi  lucky  holder  of  number  fifty-one  need 
not  congratulate  himself  upon  being  exempt,  for 
he  would  have  to  serve  for  the  absentee,  Jules 
Meudon. 

The  government  issues  every  year  a  decree 
calling  out  so  many  men— say  twenty  thousand. 
The  mayors  throughout  France  immediately  send 
in  their  account  of  the  names  of  the  young  men 
who  will  attain  the  age  of  one-and-twenty  when 
the  draught  is  required.  Lots  are  always  drawn 
several  months,  sometimes  a  whole  year,  before 
the  men  are  enrolled.  Supposing  the  state  to 
require  twenty  thousand  soldiers,  if  the  returns 
show  that  there  are  forty  thousand  men  of  the 
necessary  age,  fifty  out  of  every  hundred  will  be 
called  upon  to  serve. 

The  case  is  often  hard  for  a  poor  widow  who 
is  supported  solely  by  the  labour  of  her  children. 
Her  eldest  son,  maybe,  is  a  lazy  vagabond  who 
will  not  work :  he  is  exempt  from  the  conscription, 
as  being  the  eldest  son  of  a  widow;  but  the  second, 
who  is  an  industrious  youth,  must  draw.  He 
draws  a  black  number,  and  must  serve.  The 
poor  widow  remains  then  without  bread.  I 
know  of  several  cases  like  this.  I  have  heard 
from  recruits,  sad  over-true  tales  about  widows, 
crippled  fathers,  brothers  and  sisters,  who  have 
been  reduced  to  starvation  (and  sometimes  worse 
than  that)  by  the  departure  of  Louis,  or  Henri, 
or  Charles. 


As  for  me,  an  absentee  recruit,  having  failed  , 
to  present  myself  when  I  was  one-and-twenty,  I 
was  declared  refractory.  But  I  had  no  perma- 
nent inducement  to  remain  abroad,  so  I  resolved 
to  go  home  to  my  own  country,  and  as  a  volun- 
teer accept  my  destiny.  I  would  plead  an 
absence  from  France  of  eighteen  years,  and  take 
my  chance  with  the  war  minister.  In  England 
I  thought  I  could  not  live  upon  eight  pounds  a 
month,  so  I  went  to  France  to  enlist,  where  I 
should  have  to  live  upon  twelve  francs  ninety 
centimes.  I  sold  my  wardrobe,  took  with  me  a 
small  hand-trunk,  and  departed. 

On  my  arrival  in  Paris,  my  English  education 
suggested  to  me  that  I  had  best  at  once  in- 
quire for  the  address  of  a  good  lawyer,  so  that  I 
might  learn  exactly  how  I  stood  with  regard  to 
the  authorities,  and  be  able  to  defend  myself  if 
necessary.  A  gentleman  of  that  profession  de- 
fined my  position  very  precisely,  said  I  was  a  re- 
fractory recruit  from  unavoidable  circumstances, 
and  that  I  had  nothing  to  fear  save  and  except 
the  procureur-imperial,  or  public  prosecutor. 

The  books  said  that  the  act  of  accusation,  the 
hearing  of  witnesses,  their  confrontation  with 
the  accused,  and  the  passing  of  the  sentence, 
must  be  terminated  within  twice  twenty-four 
hours  after  the  arrest.  I  saw  also  with  pleasure 
that  clause  thirty-four  recommended,  "  That  the 
mildest  measures  should  prevail  in  the  infliction 
of  punishments,  unless  the  severer  ones  obtained 
at  least  two  votes  above  the  former" — that  is  to 
say,  that  if  the  seven  judges  who  would  try  me 
were  to  come  "  to  the  decision  of  inflicting  on 
me  the  maximum  penalty  by  a  majority  of  one 
vote  only,  the  president  would  be  bound  to 
sentence  me  to  the  minimum."  And  I  was  also 
glad  to  read  that  the  court  would  be  made  to  ap- 
preciate the  importance  of  the  functions  they 
were  about  to  discharge,  by  clause  eighteen, 
which  bids  "  officers  appointed  to  sit  on  a  court- 
martial,  proceed  in  a  body  to  hear  the  celebration 
of  mass  before  trial."  Knowing  exactly  what  I 
had  to  expect,  I  went  and  gave  myself  up  at  the 
recruiting-office  in  the  Rue  Cherche  Midi — an 
odd  name,  Seek  Mid-  day-street !  From  time  im- 
memorial the  soldiers'  prisons  have  been  in  this 
street ;  and  as  in  French  military  prisons  you  only 
get  one  meal  a  day,  and  that  at  mid-day,  you  may 
be  sure  that  this  hour  is  anxiously  looked  for. 

I  found  no  difficulty  in  being  admitted  to  the 
presence  of  the  colonel,  who  is  chief  at  the  re- 
cruiting-office. A  most  accessible  person,  for 
good  reasons.  He  desired  me  to  be  seated,  and 
inquired  the  nature  of  my  business.  He  was 
smiling  and  affable;  but  the  moment  I  told 
him  I  was  a  refractory  recruit,  I  distinctly  saw 
his  moustache  bristle,  his  brow  knit,  and  the 
pupil  of  his  eye  diminish  sensibly.  Somehow  or 
other  he  suddenly  got  another  voice  from  some- 
where. He  rose  from  his  seat,  and  in  doing  so, 
without  any  apparent  sign  or  motion,  bade  me 
stand. 

"  Your  name  ?"  he  said.  "  Jules  Meudon, 
Monsieur le  Colonel."  "Profession?"  "None." 
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"Age?"  " Three-and-twenty."  "Your  last 
domicile?"  "London."  "London?"  "Yes, 
Monsieur."  "  Why  did  you  not  present  yourself 
before  for  the  conscription  ?"  "  I  was  ignorant 
of  my  liability  to  be  called  out."  "  No  one 
may  ignore  the  law !"  "  But,  Monsieur  le 
Colonel,  I  have  been  in  England  all  my  life !" 
"  Oh  !  Doe  yo  sbeek  Inglis  ?"  "  I  do,  co- 
lonel, having  been  so  many  years  in  England" 
(I  answered  in  English).  "Doe  not  sbeek 
zo  rapidement,  Mister,  an'  I  will  you  under- 
stand perfectly."  I  thanked  my  lucky  stars 
this  gentleman  had  learnt  what  English  he  knew, 
for  things  had  been  taking  an  ill  turn.  He 
uttered  the  last  sentence  with  the  former  affable 
smile  on  his  face,  and  seemed  quite  willing  to  be 
amiable  in  English,  though  when  he  spoke  Trench, 
it  was  in  a  very  bull-doggy  tone  of  voice.  Prom 
vinegar  my  colonel  became  syrup.  He  asked  me 
a  few  more  questions,  all  in  English,  and  then 
opened  a  door  communicating  with  another 
office,  and  called  out  "  Major  !"  A  jolly  little  fat 
man,  with  big  epaulettes,  and  a  waist  like  a 
ripe  gooseberry,  trotted  in. 

I  went  through  very  nearly  the  same  introduc- 
tion with  the  major  as  with  the  colonel. 

"Major,"  said  the  colonel,  "this  gentleman 
comes  from  England." 

"  Honoured  to  make  your  acquaintance,"  said 
the  major  to  me,  and  he  put  his  little  fat  warm 
hand,  thumb  first,  into  mine. 

"  He  is  a  refractory  recruit,"  continued  the 
colonel.  The  major  looked  at  his  superior;  he 
thought  he  had  not  heard  aright,  so  he  asked  : 

"  What  did  you  say,  colonel  ?" 

"I  said,  this  gentleman  is  a  refractory  re- 
cruit !" 

The  little  man  grew  redder  than  his  pantaloons, 
and  uttered  a  phrase  I  should  not  like  to  tran- 
scribe here,  but  plentifully  interspersed  with  Us, 
alluding  to  "  a  hundred  thousand  million  bombs 
and  bayonets."  I  wondered  where  it  all  came 
from,  and  the  colonel  laughed  heartily,  but 
quickly  reassured  him  by  saying  that  mine  was  a 
case  of  force  majeure — the  effects  of  unavoidable 
circumstances. 

And  the  colonel  added,  in  a  half  whisper,  "  Now 
I'll  prove  to  you  that  I  can  talk  English,"  so  he 
began  talking  to  me,  and  as  I  felt  he  was  show- 
ing off  to  the  major,  who  was  watching  us 
curiously  to  see  whether  I  understood  clearly  the 
colonel's  gibberish,  I  affected  to  listen  without 
effort,  answered  quickly  and  without  hesitation, 
and  never  allowed  the  conversation  to  flag  for 
one  moment.  The  end  of  all  this  was,  that  the 
colonel  was  delighted,  and  the  major  astonished. 
I  was  assured  that  the  law  would  not  go  very  hard 
with  me ;  that  providing  I  could  bring  any  officer 
forward  willing  to  vouch  for  my  respectability, 
I  should  suffer  no  imprisonment  before  trial. 
I  took  a  letter  out  of  my  pocket  from  Captain 
Gerard,  my  father's  friend,  and  that  was  deemed 
sufficient,  as  the  captain  was  garrisoned  in  Paris, 
and  said  he  would  be  responsible  for  my  appear- 
ance before  the  colonel  of  the  recruiting-office. 


But,  there  was  a  matter  of  form  to  be  gone 
through.  Two  gendarmes  were  called  up,  and 
ordered  to  arrest  me,  to  report  the  arrest  with  all 
the  attendant  motives  and  circumstances,  and  to 
immediately  set  me  free  on  parole.  Papers  were 
signed  and  countersigned.  I  was  marched  down 
to  the  prison  and  delivered  to  the  head  jailer. 
Here  a  member  of  the  "Council  of  Revision" 
made  me  strip,  to  see  that  I  was  fit  for  service, 
and  was  pleased  to  observe  that  "  I  must  have 
been  well  fed  in  England."  The  jailer  addressed 
me  as  "prisoner,"  and  finally  congratulated  me 
on  having  got  parole. 

A  few  days  afterwards,  I  was  summoned  to  un- 
dergo a  preliminary  examination,  and  to  give  the 
name  of  the  advocate  who  would  defend  me.  I  then 
stated  all  I  knew  about  myself,  and  informed  the 
colonel  that  I  intended  defending  myself.  He 
strongly  recommended  me  to  have  a  lawyer  to 
watch  my  case  for  me,  and  said  that  if  I  could 
not  afford  to  pay  one,  the  state  would  furnish  me 
with  one  in  office.  I  still  declined,  stating  that 
my  case  was  simple  and  straightforward.  When 
I  had  made  my  depositions,  I  was  told  that 
as  there  were  no  cases  to  be  tried  then,  and 
as  I  was  allowed  parole,  it  would  probably  be 
several  days  before  a  court-martial  assembled, 
and  that,  therefore,  I  was  at  liberty  to  roam 
where  I  pleased  until  I  should  receive  a  notice  to 
appear  before  the  court. 

About  ten  days  afterwards,  I  received  a  printed 
notice,  filled  in  with  sundry  scratches,  to  the 
effect  that  I  must  present  myself  next  morning, 
at  nine  o'clock,  at  the  Rue  Cherche  Midi.  On 
my  arrival  there,  I  was  locked  up  in  a  little  cell 
about  five  yards  square,  and  in  which  there  were 
a  bed  of  deal  planks  and  a  bundle  of  straw. 
Taking  my  seat  on  the  corner  of  one  of  the  planks, 
which  tipped  and  almost  threw  me,  I  looked 
around  me  and  deciphered  some  inscriptions 
rudely  scratched  upon  the  walls.  The  first  one 
was  evidently  sarcastic.  It  was  the  first  verse  of 
the  favourite  air  in  Boildieu's  opera,  La  Dame 
Blanche,  beginning,  "Ah  quel  plaisir  d'etre 
soldat !"  Ah,  what  pleasure  to  be  a  soldier ! 
Alongside  of  it  was  something  M'ritten  by  a 
Breton;  the  Bretons,  poor  fellows,  never  forget 
their  religion.  It  was  the  Ave  Maria,  written 
over  what  pretended  to  be  a  faithful  representa- 
tion of  a  colonel  on  an  impossible  horse,  in  the 
act  of  charging  Sebastopol  all  by  himself.  And 
there,  up  in  a  corner,  was  an  inscription  written 
in  miniature,  acquainting  prisoners  that  "  by  a 
judicious  investment  of  a  franc,  it  was  just 
possible  to  obtain  sundry  little  luxuries  through 
the  jailer."  Perhaps  the  jailer  had  written  this 
himself.  A  prisoner,  at  any  rate,  was  sure  to 
find  it  out  when  looking  around  Ins  cell  in  search 
of  something  to  amuse  him. 

At  a  quarter  to  ten,  my  door  was  unlocked,  and 
I  was  placed,  along  with  seven  other  prisoners, 
between  some  twenty  grenadiers.  We  were 
marched  through  the  yard,  up  a  wide  staircase, 
into  a  large  lofty  room.  At  one  end  of  the  room, 
and  on  a  platform  elevated  about  two  feet  from 
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the  floor,  was  a  long  oval  table  covered  -with 
green  cloth,  on  which  were  placed  seven  blotting- 
cases;  behind  each  case  was  a  chair— the 
seventh,  forming  the  centre,  an  easy-chair,  and 
slightly  raised  above  the  rest.  Three  yards 
to  the  left  of  this  table  was  another  small  table, 
with  a  chair  behind  it;  this  was  the  place  of 
the  public  prosecutor ;  at  the  same  distance  to 
the  right  of  the  large  table  was  the  bench  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  advocates  defending 
prisoners ;  immediately  in  front  of  the  presi- 
dent's chair,  about  four  yards  from  it,  was  the 
place  where  the  accused  stood. 

When  soldiers  had  been  placed  in  different 
parts  of  the  room,  the  usher  called  silence,  and 
as  the  clock  struck  ten  the  drums  sounded  "  le 
champ,"  the  soldiers  presented  arms,  and  the  court 
appeared :  the  highest  in  rank  being  a  colonel, 
and  the  lowest  a  non-commissioned  officer. 
When  the  court  was  seated,  the  advocates  took 
their  places,  and  finally  the  much-dreaded  man, 
the  procxireur-imperial,  walked  in.  He  was  a 
little  thin  man,  with  lips  screwed  up  as  if  he 
were  about  to  whistle,  and  his  brow  knit  down- 
ward as  if  he  were  trying  to  cover  his  eyes  with 
their  folds. 

The  usher  having  declared  the  court  open,  our 
names  were  called  over,  and  I  found  that  I  was 
first  on  the  list.  A  file  of  soldiers  led  me  to  the 
place  of  the  accused,  and  I  heard  my  accusation 
read. 

I  was  accused  of  not  having  answered  the  call 
of  the  conscription  when  I  was  of  age,  and  of 
having  gone  into  a  foreign  country  to  avoid 
serving.  It  was  alleged  against  me  that  I  had 
been  served  with  a  notice  at  my  last  known 
domicile,  and  that  I  had  paid  no  heed  to  it ;  that 
when  the  gendarmerie  sought  for  me,  I  evaded 
their  researches ;  that,  consequently,  I  was  guilty 
of  insubordination,  and  according  to  law  liable  to 
so  much  punishment. 

I  was  then  sworn  to  say  nothing  but  the  truth  ; 
I  was  questioned  and  cross-questioned  by  the  pre- 
sident and  the  prosecutor.  I  explained.  The  judges 
seemed  satisfied,  but  the  procureur-imperial  sud- 
denly dropped  his  brief,  looked  at  me  super- 
ciliously, coughed  apologetically,  and  delivered 
a  most  extraordinary  speech,  which  I  now  con- 
dense, and  give  as  nearly  as  I  can  remember  it : 
"  Mr.  President  and  gentlemen  of  the  court, 
it  is  often  difficult  to  understand  what  motives 
lead  a  man  to  commit  a  certain  deed;  and  in 
rising  now  to  address  you,  I  must  confess 
that  I  feel  myself  unequal  to  the  task  of 
explaining  to  you  what  motives  can  have  induced 
Jules  Meudon  to  leave  England  (where  he  was 
out  of  the  reach  of  our  laws)  to  come  over  here 
to  deliver  himself  up  to  the  gendarmerie,  incur 
the  risk  of  being  condemned  to  several  years' 
imprisonment— ay  !  to  de-por-ta-tion  even  ! — 
and  subsequently  to  seven  years'  military  ser- 
vitude !  His  father  (who  was  exiled  from  this 
country  for  a  political  offence  against  the  pre- 
vious dynasty)  took  him  away  when  but  five 
years  of  age.  The  son  of  an  exile !  And  where 


was  he  taken  to  ?  What  was  the  country  of  his 
father's  adoption  ?  Was  it  Belgium?  a  country 
whose  whole  sympathies  are  with  France  ? 
Was  it  Italy,  whose  hope  has  always  been  cen- 
tred in  Trance?  Was  it  Prussia,  or  Austria: 
ountries  that  have  been  taught  to  fear,  if  not  to 
respect  Trance?  To  no  one  of  these,  gentle- 
men; but  to  England!  England,  gentlemen! 
According  to  his  own  admission,  he  has  been 
brought  up  as  an  English  boy,  at  English 
schools.  Need  I  ask  what  were  the  sentiments 
instilled  in  the  mind  of  the  young  Jules  Meu- 
don? Were  they  such  as  to  make  him  desire 
to  serve  France?  And  may  we  not  infer  that 
his  mind  has  been  poisoned  by  all  those  vitu- 
perations which  England  rejoices  in  vocifera- 
ting against  France?  Is  it  unreasonable  to 
suppose  that  as  he  grew  older,  his  parents 
impressed  upon  him  the  sufferings  they  had 
undergone  in  exile  ?  And  are  we  to  admit  this 
man  into  the  ranks  of  our  army?  Is  he  still 
a  Frenchman  ?  Is  this  man,  with  a  good  educa- 
tion, possessed  of  certain  pecuniary  means, 
capable  of  observing,  noting,  appreciating, 
understanding  our  resources,  our  administra- 
tion and  capabilities,  having  friends  and  — 
perhaps — employers  in  England,  is  this  man  to 
be  admitted  into  our  arsenals,  garrisons,  and 
fortresses,  without  our  asking  what  are  his 
motives?  What  were  his  motives  for  leaving 
the  land  of  his  adoption,  where  he  at  one  time 
held  a  lucrative  appointment,  and  where  by  his 
talents  he  could  live  in  ease  and  superfluity.?  I 
will  confine  myself,  Mr.  President,  to  merely 
suggesting  the  foregoing  questions,  certain  that 
they  will  give  rise  to  serious  misgivings  in  the 
mind  of  the  court." 

When  he  had  finished  this  speech,  he  looked 
at  me,  and  seemed  to  ask  me  "  how  I  liked  it  ?" 
Then  he  coughed,  looked  at  his  watch,  and  might 
have  been  talking  about  pumpkins,  instead  of 
recommending  the  court  to  transport  a  man  for 
ten  years. 

I  felt  slightly  bewildered,  perplexed,  and  doubt- 
ful whether  I  ought  to  attempt  to  repudiate  the 
insinuations  made  to  my  prejudice.  But  happen- 
ing to  look  towards  the  advocates'  bench,  think- 
ing that  I  should  have  done  better  to  employ 
an  advocate,  I  saw  one  of  those  gentlemen  raise 
his  brows  to  the  prosecutor  inquiringly,  and  I 
saw  the  prosecutor  answer  with  a  wink !  All 
the  blood  that  English  roast  beef  had  made 
in  me  rose  boiling  to  my  temples,  and  I  said, 
"  That  I  had  learnt  in  England  that  a  man 
on  trial  was  judged  for  the  offences  of  which 
he  was  accused,  and  not  for  crimes  he  might 
commit  in  the  future ;  and  that  were  I  now 
condemned  on  insinuations  volunteered  by  a 
person  who  ought  to  confine  himself  to  the  pro- 
vince of  his  office,  I  should,  indeed,  regret  having 
left  England."  After  this,  I  had  it  all  my  own 
way,  proved  my  innocence,  and  was  acquitted 
unanimously.  In  a  few  days  after  I  received  my 
route,  draughting  me  into  the  8th  Lancers,  and 
started  for  my  destination. 
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I  found  out  afterwards,  that  the  object  of  the 
procureur-imperial  was  to  get  me  condemned  to 
some  kind  of  punishment,  because  twenty-four 
hours'  imprisonment  even,  would  have  forced  me 
to  serve  my  seven  years  in  full,  whereas  my  being 
acquitted  carried  with  it  that  the  two  years  I 
had  been  absent  since  I  was  twenty-one,  would 
now  count  as  if  I  had  actually  served  them. 

The  French  soldier  is  governed  by  inviolable 
laws,  which  will  admit  only  of  one  interpretation. 
A  civilian  may  be  incarcerated  for  months  au 
secret ;  he  may  shout  and  groan,  no  one  will 
hear  him';  until  some  fine  morning,  maybe,  the 
jailer  opens  the  door  of  his  cell,  saying,  as  was 
said  the  other  day  to  poor  Rosalie  Doise,  "  It 
was  an  error,  go ;  it  appears  you  were  not  the 
person."  Two  friends  of  mine,  A.  and  B.,  met  a 
few  days  since  in  a  cafe.  Said  A.  to  B. :  Tiens  ! 
where  have  you  been  the  last  two  months  ? 

B.  Chut!    Not  so  loud. 

A.  I've  been  here  two  or  three  times  a  week 
to  meet  you.    Have  you  changed  cafes  ? 

B.  No.   But  chut ! 

A.  I  went  with  your  father  to  the  Morgue,  and 
inquired  everywhere.    Tell  me ? 

B.  Chut !    (In  a  whisper)  Au  secret. 

Had  that  whisper  been  heard,  he  would  pro- 
bably have  been  au  secret  again. 

Besides  the  full  justice  in  trial  of  offences, 
one  of  the  most  admirable  clauses  in  the  Code 
de  la  Justice  Militaire  is  that  which  recom- 
mends the  judge  "  to  inflict  the  mildest  punish- 
ment which  the  most  lenient  interpretation  of 
the  causes  of  an  offence  may  admit  of."  To 
be  fair  to  the  military  authorities  of  Trance, 
it  must  be  allowed  that  everything  is  done  by 
them  to  make  the  men  forget  the  outrage  they 
have  suffered  in  being  forced  into  the  army.  _ 

One  of  the  first  lessons  the  recruit  receives, 
is,  that  the  honour  of  wearing  a  uniform,  and 
a  sword  or  side-arms,  carries  with  it  "  that 
his  word  as  a  soldier  must  be  believed  until  such 
time  as  it  shall  be  fully  proven  against  him  that 
he  has  forfeited  it  by  telling  a  lie."  One  of  the 
severest  punishments  he  is  taught  to  fear,  is,  to 
be  obliged  to  appear  in  the  streets  without  his 
side-arms ;  in  fact,  a  soldier  in  full  dress,  and 
without  his  side-arms,  seen  in  the  streets  after 
twelve  o'clock  in  the  day,  is  a  marked  man— one 
who  has  abused  the  confidence  reposed  in  him,  .1 
quarrelsome  fellow,  dangerous,  not  worthy  to 
wear  a  sword;  he  is  pointed  at,  noticed,  and 
avoided. 

The  young  soldier  is  taught  that  brawls  anc 
fisticuffs  discredit  a  man  wearing  the  uniform ; 
that  if  he  strike  a  comrade  he  will  be  severelj 
punished ;  and  that,  if  on  receiving  a  blow,  he 
retaliate,  he  will  also  be  punished ;  for  the  autho- 
rities argue  that  a  soldier  wears  a  sword  where- 
with to  resent  any  insult  offered  to  him,  not  in 
the  heat  of  the  moment  when  he  is  blind  with  rage 
but  after  having  consulted  his  captain,  who  judges 
the  matter.  If  the  captain  consider  the  affron 
of  so  serious  a  nature  as  to  affect  the  honour  o 
the  soldier,  he  will,  with  the  permission  of  the 


olonel,  direct  the  fencing-master  to  accompany 
he  adversaries,  with  their  seconds,  to  a  suitable 
pot,  that  they  may  "  arrange  their  differences  in 
a,  military  manner  :"  the  captain  never  failing  to 
idvise  the  prevost  d'armes  to  see  that  the  men 
[o  one  another  no  serious  injury.  If,  however, 
he  officer  judge  the  affair  to  be  of  too  trivial  a 
mture,  he  only  punishes  the  aggressor,  and 
)ids  him  apologise  to  the  aggrieved.  Thus 
French  soldiers  rarely  quarrel ;  they  will  boast 
of  their  honour,  their  sword,  and  their  prowess ; 
rat  what  they  so  esteem  in  themselves  they 
•espcct  in  others.  Among  all  their  fallacious 
arguments  in  favour  of  military  duelling,  the 
French  authorities  have  these  :  "  That  duelling, 
as  practised  in  the  army,  tends  to  keep  up  the 
dignity  of  the  soldier ;  to  make  soldiers  respect 
one  another;  to  prevent  violent  and  coarse 
anguage ;  to  abolish  bullying,  and  to  put  each 
man  in  a  position  to  defend  himself  from  insult." 
Five  or  six  duels  a  year,  sum  up  the  number  of 
serious  quarrels  in  a  regiment.  All  men  ate 
reduced  to  one  equal  standard.  The  giant  can 
rajoy  his  strength,  but  cannot  misuse  it ;  for,  in 
;he  management  of  a  sword  not  only  is  strength 
not  necessary,  but  it  is  actually  a  hindrance  to 
•ood  fencing:  suppleness  and  dexterity  are  to 
DC  acquired  by  men  of  all  sizes  and  degrees  of 
strength,  and  practice  rewards  the  strong  and 
.he  weak  alike.  The  most  violent  lunge  may  be 
turned  aside  by  a  skewer,  if  the  proper  angle  be 
offered  to  the  attacking  blade.  A  perpendicular 
:ut  from  a  broadsword,  given  with  the  utmost 
force,  if  it  only  meet  in  its  descent  the  edge 
of  a  weapon  flexibly  held,  and  so  placed  as  to 
direct  it  one  or  two  degrees  out  of  its  perpendi- 
cular course,  must  infallibly  miss  its  aim,  whereas 
it  would  cut  through  a  firmer  guard  less  skil- 
fully disposed. 

To  enable  a  man  to  defend  himself,  he  is  made 
to  undergo  severe  training  during  the  first  year 
of  his  service,  and  is  forced  to  attend  the  fencing- 
room  five  times  a  week.  When  the  prevost 
d'armes  judges  him  sufficiently  instructed,  he 
undergoes  an  examination  before  the  colonel  and 
staff;  he  is  then  expected  to  combat  any  adver- 
sary the  colonel  may  select,  and  defend  himself 
not  only  from  the  sword,  but  also  from  the 
bayonet  and  the  lance.  I  need  not  say  that  the 
weapons  are  buttoned,  and  that  the  man  is 
padded  and  protected.  If  the  staff  do  not  con- 
sider the  young  man  skilful  enough,  he  is  bound 
to  continue  daily  practice,  while  his  more  for- 
tunate comrades  are  only  required  to  practise 
once  or  twice  a  week.  But,  during  his  novitiate, 
he  is  protected  from  all  bullying.  The  sergeants 
and  corporals  of  his  company  are  responsible 
for  any  insult  or  injustice  done  to  "  the  young 
soldier."  He  is  looked  upon  as  a  soldier  child, 
allowances  are  made  for  his  inexperience,  he  is 
humoured,  his  prejudices  are  not  abruptly  vio- 
lated, and  he  is  chiefly  taught  through  example. 
Independent  of  this  sort  of  teaching,  the  autho- 
rities, in  forcing  the  men  to  attend  the  fencing- 
room,  have  another  and  a  much  more  important 
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object  in  view ;  that  is,  to  accustom  the  recruit 
to  the  sight  and  sound  of  weapons  meeting  in 
conflict— to  accustom  him  to  see  clearly  through 
a  mass  of  crossed  swords  and  bayonets,  and 
to  remain  cool  while  swords  flash,  under  shocks, 
unexpected  blows,  and  rapid  orders.  A  fencing- 
room  in  which  twenty  or  tliirty  couples  of  men 
are  practising,  is  a  fair  illustration  of  a  melee 
with  cold  weapons.  The  prevosts  d'armes  dis- 
persed about  the  apartment  giving  rapid  in- 
structions to  thrust  here,  to  cut  there,  to  feint, 
retreat,  advance,  parry,  halt ;  the  stamping  of 
feet,  the  shouts,  the  dust,  and  above  all  the 
energy  of  everybody,  every  man  eager  in  good 
faith  to  defeat  his  opponent ; — these  things  are 
calculated  to  accustom  the  recruit  to  the  tumult 
of  real  action.  Similarly,  the  infantry  are  taught 
dancing;  not  that  the  men  should  figure  to  ad- 
vantage in  a  waltz  or  in  a  polka,  but  to  train 
them  in  deportment  and  agility,  and  to  teach  them 
how  to  navigate  through  a  moving  and  whirling 
crowd,  and  avoid  jostling  each  other  during  rapid 
movements.  The  same  may  be  said  of  gymnastics ; 
the  men  are  induced  to  practise  them  as  a  re- 
creation, but  are  effectually  taught  to  analyse 
every  movement  of  which  their  limbs  are  capable, 
to  learn  their  strength,  and  how  to  husband  it. 
The  recruit  is  also  taught  to  swim.  Water,  when 
it  becomes  familiar,  is  the  best  of  friends.  Soldiers 
have  been  known  to  march  fifteen  miles  further 
(after  a  long  march)  under  a  sultry  sun,  when  the 
officers  have  given  them  orders  to  bathe  for  half 
an  hour. 

The  recruit  is  enticed  to  the  river  on  a 
sultry  broiling  day.  There,  the  fear  of  water 
naturally  seizes  him ;  but  he  is  entrusted  to  the 
hands  of  a  veteran  swimmer,  who  gives  him  his 
first  lesson,  and  little  by  little  he  becomes  expert; 
he  learns  to  dive  too,  and  ascertain  the  nature 
of  a  river-bed,  so  that  the  engineer  may  judge 
from  his  report  what  sort  of  bridge  may  be 
thrown  across  a  stream.  He  is  taught  how  to 
swim  a  long  time,  how  to  rest  himself,  how  to 
save  a  companion ;  he  is  trained  to  swim  with 
his  clothes  on,  to  carry  his  musket  dry,  and  to 
practise  a  thousand  dodges,  by  which  he  may  ap- 
proach unnoticed  the  opposite  bank  of  a  river, 
where  an  enemy  is  encamped. 

The  medical  authorities  of  the  Trench  army 
especially  recommend  that  men  inclined  to  dis- 
eases of  the  chest  should  be  continually  made  to 
swim.  The  following  are  the  effects  (which  M. 
le  Docteur  Dudon  attributes  to  swimming)  on 
the  organs  of  respiration : 

"  A  swimmer  wishing  to  proceed  from  one 
place  to  another,  is  obliged  to  deploy  his  arms 
and  legs  to  cut  through  the  liquid,  and  to  beat 
the  water  with  them  to  sustain  himself.  It 
is  to  the  chest,  as  being  the  central  point  of  sus- 
tentation,  that  every  movement  of  the  limbs  re- 
sponds. This  irradiation  of  the  movements  to  the 
chest,  far  from  being  hurtful  to  it,  are  beneficial, 
for  according  to  a  sacred  principle  of  physiology, 
the  more  an  organ  is  put  in  action,  the  more 
vigour  and  aptitude  it  will  gain  to  perform  its 


functions.  Applying  this  principle  unto  natation, 
it  will  easily  be  conceived  how  the  membranes  of 
the  chest  of  a  swimmer  acquire  development— the 
pulmonary  tissues  firmness,  tone,  and  energy." 

From  almost  the  first  day  of  his  arrival  in  the 
regiment,  the  recruit  is  taught  how  to  cook 
every  sort  of  food  he  is  ever  likely  to  have ; 
how  best  to  dress  rice,  hard  biscuits,  vege- 
tables ;  how  to  make  bread,  to  make  soup,  and 
?enerally  how  to  make  the  most  of  a  little. 
Every  man  has  his  day  by  turns  in  the  kitchen,  and 
lie  who  dishes  up  the  best  soup  or  ragout  re- 
ceives the  congratulations  of  his  comrades.  He 
lias  the  honour  of  being  elected  chef  de  cuisine 
on  certain  festive  occasions,  such  as  the  fete-day 
of  the  emperor,  when  the  troops  receive  extra  and 
daintier  rations.  He  gets  more  than  hollow 
praise,  for  he  is  allowed  to  select,  for  himself  and 
a  few  of  his  own  chums,  the  best  of  the  tit-bits. 

So  far  and  further  is  the  recruit  taught.  All 
this  he  must  know  practically  before  he  can 
aspire  to  the  rank  of  corporal.  When  he  has 
finished  drill,  fencing,  gymnastics,  dancing, 
swimming,  and  thoroughly  understands  the 
work  of  a  good  practical  soldier,  and  the  duty  of 
subordination,  he  has  books  delivered  to  him  in 
which  he  may  learn  how  to  instruct  recruits, 
may  gain  a  theoretical  knowledge  of  what  he 
knows  practically,  and  may  prepare  himself  to 
compete  for  the  chevrons,  and  ultimately  to  become 
a  distinguished  officer— for  the  French  military 
authorities  seek  talent  in  every  class:  fortune 
being  with  them  quite  an  inferior  consideration. 
Let  a  man  only  show  aptitude,  and  the  govern- 
ment will  furnish  him  with  means  to  sustain  any 
rank  it  may  confer.  More  than  that :  wise  mili- 
tary laws  and  regulations  will  compel  him  to  live 
within  his  pay — not  within  his  private  means,  but 
his  military  pay. 

It  is  not  many  years  since  the  purchase-system 
was  abolished  in  the  French  army.  The  pre- 
sent laws  or  ordinances  regulating  advancement 
in  the  French  army,  came  into  life  at  different 
periods  of  the  Revolution  of  '93  ;  were  collected, 
revised,  and  decreed  as  a  code,  by  Napoleon  the 
First;  and  have  remained  in  force  under  each  suc- 
cessive dynasty.  So  clearly  do  these  laws  specify 
that  merit,  and  merit  alone,  shall  entitle  to  pro- 
motion, that  a  clause  in  them  authorises  a  meri- 
torious man  to  prove  his  right  to  it,  when  any 
arbitrary  act  of  administration  has  deprived  him 
of  his  just  advantages.  The  mode  of  reclamation 
is  indicated  as  follows  :  "  Any  soldier,  non-com- 
missioned officer,  or  officer,  having  any  claims  to 
promotion  or  other  rewards,  shall  be  enabled  to 
reclaim  them  of  the  general  inspector,  when  that 
officer  visits  the  corps  at  the  time  of  the  inspec- 
tions." 

The  various  indisputable  claims  a  soldier  can 
have  to  promotion  may  be  succinctly  summed  up 
as  the  following : 

1.  General  good  conduct.  Every  punishment 
inflicted  must  be  noted  and  explained  in  the 
"  Registre  des  Punitions,"  and  a  man's  claims  in 
this  respect  can  always  be  precisely  verified. 
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2.  Aptitude  and  proficiency  in  drill  and  man- 
oeuvres. Weekly  reports  from  the  instructors  and 
officers  detailing  the  progress  and  degree  of  pro- 
ficiency of  each  man,  show  the  skill  he  has  ac- 
quired. 

3.  Reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  for  the 
private;  and  higher  branches  of  education  for 
non-commissioned  and  commissioned  officers.  The 
number  of  points  the  aspirant  has  obtained  in 
the  various  regimental  schools,  prove  the  extent 
of  learning  he  possesses. 

4.  Theoretical  knowledge   in  all  elementary 
military  matters,  such  as  drill,  garrison  service, 
camp  service,  campaign  service  and  regulations, 
sword  exercise,  natation,  gymnastics   for   the 
private,  and  for  non-commissioned  officers  and 
officers ;  in  addition  to  these,  topography,  fortifi- 
cation,   strategy,    tactics,    languages,  &c.   &c. 
Quarterly  competitive  examinations  allot  to  each 
aspirant,  a  number,  given  according  to  order  of 
merit. 

Amiable  disposition,  good  manners,  even  phy- 
sical advantages,  are  all  the  subjects  of  private 
reports.  They  will  help  a  man  to  obtain  rank ; 
but  they  are  by  no  means  indispensable  to 
the  soldier  who  has  the  knowledge  and  acquire- 
ments enumerated  above.  The  colonel  (who  can 
promote  up  to  the  rank  of  sergeant-major)  forms 
his  tableau  d'avancement,  or  promotion  list,  ac- 
cording to  information  given  to  him  by  the  re- 
gimental council  of  instruction.  If  A  stand 
first  on  that  list,  A  will  obtain  the  first  vacancy 
which  can  afford  him  another  step.  In  order  to 
maintain  constant  emulation,  this  list  is  subject 
to  quarterly  changes,  so  that  a  man  appearing 
first  on  the  list  this  quarter,  may,  if  he  neglect 
his  education  or  misconduct  himself,  be  last  the 
next. 

The  inspector-general  witnesses  an  annual 
examination  of  aspirants  to  any  rank — and  satis- 
fies himself  that  each  man  has  been  inscribed  on 
the  "promotion  list"  according  to  his  order  of 
merit— and  from  the  number  of  points  obtained 
by  aspirants  to  ranks  which  a  colonel  cannot 
confer,  he  forms  a  promotion  list  which  he  for- 
wards to  the  minister  for  war.  The  minister, 
on  consulting  these  examination  reports  of  the 
various  regiments,  can,  at  a  glance,  judge  which 
is  the  fittest  man  to  fill  any  vacancy.  Of  course, 
each  rank  undergoes  a  different  examination,  and 
a  lieutenant  of  infantry  cannot  be  promoted  to 
a  captaincy  in  the  cavalry. 

There  exists  throughout  the  whole  French 
army  a  keen  but  fair  competition  for  any 
vacancy  that  may  occur  in  any  regiment.  If,  for 
example,  a  vacant  lieutenant-colonelship  occur  in 
the  seventh  regiment  of  infantry,  it  does  not  at 
all  follow  that  the  major  of  that  regiment  will  get 
it ;  for  it  will  often  happen  that  a  major  in  the 
tenth  or  thirtieth,  or  any  other  regiment,  obtained 
more  points  at  the  last  inspection,  or  is  for  other 
reasons  more  worthy  of  it.  In  the  event  of  a 
regiment  going  on  foreign  service,  a  clever  rule 
prevents  a  major  incapable  of  higher  command 
from  accompanying  the  regiment.  The  autho- 


rities wisely  foresee  that  in  the  event  of  the 
death  of  the  superior  officers,  the  command  of 
the  regiment  would  devolve  on  an  unfit  man. 

An  act  of  intrepidity,  sustained  bravery  during 
action,  long  and  meritorious  service,  are  excep- 
tional ways  by  which  a  man  may  secure  advance- 
ment. But  promotion  on  account  of  long  service 
is  chiefly  given  to  a  man  about  to  retire,  as  a 
reward  that  will  enable  him  to  receive  a  better 
pension.  Some  military  authority  said  that 
"  some  men  were  born  to  be  drummers,  others 
corporals,  others  sergeants,  others  captains  and 
majors,  and  a  few  to  be  colonels  and  generals." 
The  French,  to  their  own  great  national  advan- 
tage, allow  each  soldier's  genius  to  find  its  right 
place  in  the  army. 

THIRTEEN,  FOURTEEN. 

GREAT  are  still  the  supposed  mysteries  of 
numbers.  To  this  day  we  hear  how,  in  a  foreign 
gambling  town,  a  jealous  footman  having  killed 
a  fellow-servant  with  a  carving-knife,  and  then 
thrown  himself  out  of  a  second-floor  window 
whereby  he  cracked  his  skull,  there  was  a  run 
in  the  lottery  on  numbers  found  to  correspond 
(by  the  signification  of  number  to  be  found  in 
letters)  to  the  words  skull,  window,  and  carving- 
knife.*  To  this  day,  people  comparatively  free 
from  superstition  will  not  willingly  sit  down 
in  parties  of  thirteen.  There  is  a  legend  of  the 
co-existence  with  the  Wandering  Jew  of  a  festive 
Parisian,  who,  when  not  professionally  engaged, 
sits  in  his  room  ready  dressed,  brushed  and  per- 
fumed, to  come  at  a  moment's  notice  in  the  cha- 
racter of  an  invited  guest  to  any  entertainment 
at  which  by  mischance,  a  few  disappointments,  or 
an  unexpected  dropper-in,  has  made  by  addition 
or  subtraction  the  terrible  party  of  thirteen. 
The  main  source  of  the  superstition  is,  that  there 
were  thirteen  at  Our  Lord's  supper,  when  the 
betrayer  was  of  the  company.  So  it  is  that 
although  we  call  one  holy  day  in  every  year 
Good  Friday,  the  transcendently  solemn  and  mo- 
mentous event  then  celebrated  has  been  con- 
nected with  the  superstition  that  makes  Friday 
an  unlucky  day. 

It  must  have  been  by  reason  of  writing  on  a 
Friday,  some  weeks  ago,j-  that  we  miscounted 
into  this  unfortunate  thirteen,  the  number  of 
the  Princes  of  Wales,  and  made  his  Royal 
Highness,  who  is  now  entering  into  full  posses- 
sion of  his  dignities  as  the  first  gentleman  in 
England,  the  thirteenth,  as  he  is  NOT,  instead  of 
the  fourteenth,  as  he  is.  We  went  without  error 
through  the  roll  of  actually  appointed  princes, 
missing  none,  but  Friday  was  too  strong  for  us 
and  caused  us  to  miss  count :  so  that  having  said 
of  one  that  he  was  the  fifth,  we  said  of  the  next 
also  that  he  was  the  fifth,  and  thus  gave  to  every 
prince  thereafter  his  right  number  minus  one, 
until  we  got  his  Royal  Highness  into  the  awful 
predicament  of  being,  in  the  eyes  of  Mrs. 
Grundy,  a  doomed  thirteenth  man.  It  was 


*  See,  also,  page  309  of  the  present  volume. 
f  Page  78. 
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the  last  first  gentleman  who  was  the  excep 
tionable  odd  man.     But  let  us  say  on  behalf  o: 
Number  Thirteen,  that  it  was  accounted  lucky 
and  not  unlucky  by  the  real  inquirers  into  the 
mysteries  of  1,  2,  3,  the  neoplatonist  magicians 
It  was  the  happy  number  in  which  the  wise  men 
of  this  world  were  brought  to  the  feet  of  the 
infant  Saviour ;  it  was  on  the  thirteenth  day  afte 
the  nativity,  that  the  star  led  the  magi  into 
Bethlehem.    Fourteen  is,  therefore,  less  lucky 
than  thirteen  in  the  true  system  of  magica" 
superstition,  for  the  moon  was  fourteen  days 
old  at  the  crucifixion,  although,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  was  observed  that  Saint  Matthew,  by  the 
form  of  his  genealogies,  shows  a  particular  friend- 
ship for  fourteen.     But  if  we  take  a  thorougl 
plunge  into  this  subject,  it  will  be  clear  that  the 
attainment  by  the  fourteenth  prince  of  the  age 
of  twenty-one,  or  two  sevens  becoming  three 
sevens,  points  to  the  important  fact  that  seven  is 
the  real  index  of  power  in  this  case.  Now,  seven 
is  a  number  of  great  might,  and  its  might  lives 
also  in  its  multiples.     It  includes  the  power  o 
all  its  predecessors,  seeing  that  it  consists  of  one 
and  six,  of  two  and  five,   of  three  and  four, 
wherefore  it  was  said  by  an  old  magician  to  be 
"  most  full  of  all  majesty."     It  is  full  also  of  life, 
since  it  unites  the  soul  and  body,  for  the  body 
is  of  the  four  elements  and  has  four  tempera- 
ments ;  the  soul  is  of  three — reason,  passion,  and 
desire.     Shall  not,  then,  the  number  that  keeps 
body  and  soul  together,  signify  long  life  ?     A 
long  life  undisturbed  by  discord,  seeing  that 
great  has  been  found  to  be  the  harmony  resident 
in  seven ;    seven  also  is  the  ruling  number  that 
befits  the  omens   of   a  prince.     The  earliest 
chance  of  life  is  to  a  seven  months'  child.     In 
seven  months  the  born  infant  begins  its  teeth- 
ing, in  twice  seven  months  it  can  sit  without 
being  held,  in  thrice  seven  months  it  can  speak, 
in  four  times  seven  it  can  walk,  and  it  used  to  be 
added — for  in  the  sixteenth  century,  children 
were  not  weaned  when  their  teeth  came — in  five 
times  seven  months,   it  begins  to  dislike  the 
nurse's  milk.     At  seven  years,  the  male  child 
becomes  a  boy,  the  milk  teeth  fall,  full  power 
of  speech  is  attained ;  at  twice  seven  years, 
the    boy  becomes   a  youth ;    at   thrice   seven 
years,  the  youth  becomes   a  man  and  ceases 
to  grow   taller ;    at  four  times    seven  years, 
his  body  has  attained  its  full  natural  breadth ; 
at  five  times  seven  years,    his   strength  has 
attained  its  full  maturity ;  at  six  times  seven 
years,  the  man  has  learnt  the  right  ordering 
and  skilled  use  of  his  faculties ;  at  seven  times 
seven,  he  is  ripe ;    and  seven  decades  is  the 
term  of    his    appointed   life.      Seven  feet  is 
the  extreme  natural  limit  to  the  height  of  a 
man's  body,  which  has  seven  principal  parts. 
That  body  is  sustained  by  breathing  and  feeding, 
and  it  used  to  be  held  that  seven  hours  was  the 
limit  of  life  without  breath,  seven  days  the  limit 
of  life  without  food.    The  seventh  day  of  a 
disease  was  held  to  be  the  critical  day.     There 
v.  ere  seven  Pleiades — seven  planets— the  moon 
changed  by  sevens  in  her  quarters.     Seven  was 
the  great  number  by  which  the  Hebrews  swore ; 


seventh  years  were  sacred  among  the  Jews,  and 
seven  times  a  day  the  prophet  uttered  praise. 
There  are  seven  days,  seven  ages  of  the  world, 
seven  colours.  It  used  to  be  said  there  were 
seven  liberal,  seven  mechanical,  and  seven 
prohibited,  arts.  Home  had  seven  hills,  and 
seven  kings,  and  seven  civil  wars.  Seven  was 
the  number  of  the  wise  men  of  Greece.  There 
were  seven  sleepers,  seven  sacraments,  seven 
orders  of  clergy,  seven  capital  sins.  There  are 
sevenholes  in  a  man's  head — two  at  the  nose,  two 
at  the  eyes,  two  at  the  ears  and  one  at  the  mouth. 
With  such  facts  before  us,  dark  indeed  must 
have  been  the  Eriday  that  connected  a  thirteen 
with  the  thrice  seventh  year  of  the  twice 
seventh  Prince  of  Wales. 

Yet  thirteen  is  good.  They  are  ignorant  of 
the  true  mysteries  of  magic  who  consider  that 
number  unlucky ;  and  as  to  Friday,  was  it  not  a 
most  fortunate  day  for  the  renowned  Captain 
Gonsalvo,  who,  when  he  fought  on  a  Friday, 
always  thrashed  the  French  ?  But  so  it  is  that 
the  day  lucky  for  one  man  is  declared  by  the 
observers  of  signs  and  marvels  to  be  un- 
lucky for  another.  Tuesday  was  the  unlucky 
day  for  Thomas  a  Becket.  On  a  Tuesday,  the 
peers  sat  against  him  at  Northampton ;  on  a 
Tuesday,  he  was  banished ;  on  a  Tuesday,  he 
had  a  vision  warning  him  of  martyrdom  to 
come  ;  on  a  Tuesday,  he  returned  from  exile  ; 
on  a  Tuesday  he  was  slain ;  and  on  a  Tuesday, 
fifty  years  afterwards,  his  body  was  trans- 
lated. For  Henry  the  Eighth  and  his  family, 
Thursday  was  the  fatal  day.  On  a  Thursday  he 
died.  On  a  Thursday,  Edward  the  Sixth  died. 
On  a  Thursday,  Queen  Mary  died.  On  a  Thurs- 
day, Queen  Elizabeth  died.  Let  Friday,  then, 
assert  itself,  and  let  the  blot  also  be  wiped 
from  the  good  number  thirteen — the  number  of 
liberality,  the  baker's  dozen. 


NUTCRACKER. 

:t  WANDERING  in  his  head !"  said  a  voice 
somewhere  in  the  dark. 

What  voice  was  it,  I  wondered  ?  And  where 
was  it  ?  But  I  could  not  pursue  the  inquiry, 
having  other  things  to  attend  to. 

***** 

I  had  never  before  realised  how  much  I  loved 
her.  Never,  indeed,  had  anything  till  now 
made  me  conscious  how  entirely  this  love  of  her 
lad  transfused  itself  through  all  my  inner  life ; 
nor  how  it  had  been  all  this  while  (as  I  now 
Degan  to  grow  aware)  her  song,  and  not  the  song 
of  the  blackbird,  that  had  made  so  pleasant  to 
me  our  customary  evening  walks  in  the  Presi- 
dent's orchard ;  her  smile,  and  not  that  famous 
sparkling  hock,  which  had  so  sweetened  the  old 
gentleman's  daily  hospitalities.  And  now,  that 
his  insolent  puppy  from  Paris,  that  he  should 
oresume  to  invade  the  distant  sacred  sweetness 
of  that  beloved  soul,  with  the  familiarity  of  his 
smiles,  and  the  frivolity  of  his  compliments  ! 

My  mind  went  back  to  early  times,  and  seemed 
o  creep  into  the  past  for  refuge.  My  old  uni- 
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versity  life,  my  half  forgotten  student  days, 
returned  in  thought.  I  began  to  think  about 
my  cousin  Theodore,  with  a  dreary  but  intense 
interest  in  a  thousand  fantastic  speculations  as 
to  his  unknown  fate.  Poor  fellow !  I  had  not 
seen  him  for  years ;  and,  in  any  other  state  of 
mind  than  that  which  I  now  experienced,  I 
should  have  implicitly  credited  the  universal 
opinion  that  he  was  dead.  We  had  been  friends 
at  the  university.  He  had  acquired,  I  know  not 
how,  amongst  his  fellow-students  a  reputation 
for  ability,  which  his  extreme  eccentricity  rather 
stimulated  than  justified.  He  was  studious,  but 
all  his  studies  were  of  the  most  useless  and  un- 
practical. He  spent  extravagant  sums  of  money 
in  the  purchase  of  books  which,  when  he  had 
once  read,  he  thrust  into  the  stove,  and  which 
any  other  man  would  have  burnt  without  read- 
ing. He  never  issued  out  of  the  house  till  the 
rest  of  the  world  withdrew  into  it.  Then,  about 
twilight,  he  was  sometimes  to  be  seen  prowling 
among  swamps  and  solitary  places,  and  run- 
ning eagerly  after  moths  and  those  insects 
which,  like  himself,  issued  forth  only  at  twi- 
light. His  only  constant  companion  was  an  old 
violin.  He  would  pass  the  greater  part  of  each 
day  in  extracting  from  this  instrument  of  torture 
the  most  excruciating  sounds  that  ever  afflicted 
mortal  ears,  and  became  the  nuisance  of  all 
his  neighbours.  He  affected  to  despise  all  the 
learning  that  was  cultivated  at  the  university; 
and,  when  he  went  up  for  his  degree,  his  answers 
were  so  extravagant,  and  his  papers  so  unin- 
telligible, that  it  was  ignominiously  refused  to 
him.  This  seemed  to  prey  on  his  spirits,  and 
disorder  his  intellect.  For  it  was  soon  noticed 
that  his  conduct  became  more  extravagant  than 
ever.  There  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  university  a  small  lake,  which  was  so  sur- 
rounded with  mountains  that  it  could  only  be 
reached  on  foot,  and  even  thus  with  difficulty. 
Here  it  is  believed  that  he  used  to  pass,  in  com- 
plete solitude,  the  greater  part  of  his  days,  and 
often  the  entire  nights.  When  questioned,  he 
spoke  very  wildly,  declaring  that  he  was  about 
to  espouse  a  princess  of  vast  possessions  and 
indescribable  beauty,  with  what  other  ridicu- 
lous and  incredible  assertions  I  know  not.  One 
evening,  I  was  impelled  by  curiosity  to  fol- 
low him  to  this  lake.  I  found  him  standing 
on  the  shore  of  it,  and  listening  with  apparent 
rapture  to  a  troop  of  frogs  that  were  croaking 
horribly.  This,  he  assured  me,  with  great  gravity, 
was  a  chorus  of  students  who  were  singing  a 
sublime  evening  hymn  to  Nature.  He  added, 
that  they  were  members  of  a  university  which 
had  been  founded  in  times  of  the  most  remote 
antiquity,  underneath  the  waters  of  this  lake, 
where  there  was  also  a  magnificent  library,  of 
which  all  the  books  were  written  upon  silver, 
and  that  he  had  already  matriculated  at  this  seat 
of  learning.  He  was  very  angry  when  I  remon- 
strated with  him  upon  the  incoherence  and 
absurdity  of  this  discourse.  Soon  afterwards  he 
disappeared,  and  was  never  more  seen  nor  heard 


of.    It  was  generally  believed,  though  the  body 
could  not  be  found,  that  he  had  drowned  himself. 

I  was  absorbed  in  the  most  extravagant 
speculations  as  to  the  possible  fate  of  Theo- 
dore, when  I  found  myself  on  the  skirt  of  the 
forest,  and  just  in  front  of  my  old  friend,  the 
Sentinel  Oak.  I  called  this  tree  the  Sentinel  Oak, 
because  it  was  always  the  first  object  that 
attracted  my  attention  in  the  wood,  to  which  I 
had  of  late  become  a  daily  and  a  lonely  visitor. 
It  stood  in  the  van  of  the  vast  hosts  of  the  wood- 
land, and  was  the  tallest,  and,  seemingly,  the 
oldest  tree  of  the  forest.  But,  as  I  now 
glanced  at  my  old  friend,  I  could  not  but 
notice  the  dreary  and  dejected  change  in  his 
appearance.  The  leaves,  with  a  grey  and  hag- 
gard hue,  hung  flat  and  listless  from  the  droop- 
ing boughs.  There  was  an  indescribable  look 
of  suppressed  pain  and  injured  pride  through- 
out the  whole  tree.  As  I  passed  under  the 
great  branch  which  had  long  over-roofed  with 
a  rich  baldachin  of  verdure  the  only  pathway  to 
the  interior  of  the  forest  —  forming  a  sort  of 
triumphal  arch  to  the  issue  of  the  chariots  of  the 
wind — I  found  myself,  for  the  first  time,  compelled 
to  stoop  my  head.  When  I  had  done  so,  the  whole 
branch  fell  to  the  ground  with  a  loud  crash. 

As  I  turned,  startled  by  the  sudden  fall  of  this 
mighty  limb  (by  which,  had  I  passed  under  it 
but  a  moment  later,  I  had  surely  been  felled  to 
the  earth),  something  swiftly  rustled  past  me 
out  of  the  quivering  leaves,  and  slipped  with  an 
angry  snapping  sound  into  the  neighbouring 
underwood.  Something  which  I  cannot  describe. 
Something  small,  with  large  bright  eyes,  and  a 
glance  of  concentrated  scorn  and  sorrow.  What 
was  it  ?  Probably  nothing.  If  anything  at 
all,  it  must  have  been  some  forest  creature  sud- 
denly dislodged  from  its  customary  haunt  in 
that  ruin  of  writhing  leaves  and  twigs  over 
which  I  now  bent ;  and  my  own  morbid  indigna- 
tion at  the  injury  inflicted  on  my  poor  old  friend 
of  the  forest  had  read  in  the  scared  eye  of  some 
terrified  reptile  what  appeared  to  be  the  protest 
of  resentful  Nature.  Tor  I  now  saw,  scored  in 
white  upon  the  broad  brown  bark  of  the  dismem- 
bered oak,  the  fatal  cross  of  its  destiny.  I 
remembered  that  the  wiseacres  of  our  com- 
mune had  doomed  the  whole  woodland  to  slow 
destruction ;  that  soon  the  tall  pines  and  stately 
firs  would  be  chained  together  like  felons,  and 
sent  in  doomed  dozens  to  the  neighbouring  sea- 
port, while  the  humble  underwood  would  be 
stacked  in  fagots  for  my  neighbour's  hearth. 
Already  the  verdict  was  gone  forth!  And 
the  woodman  had  left  his  saw  in  the  limbs 
of  my  lost  favourite.  Mentally  cursing  man, 
the  universal  destroyer,  I  plunged  into  the 
depth  of  the  forest,  and  traversed  with  bitter 
thoughts  and  heedless  steps  the  tangled  labyrinth 
that  thickened  round  me.  Perhaps  I  should  not 
have  paused  in  my  unconscious  rambles  to  admire 
the  excessive  beauty  of  the  solitude,  had  I  not 
been  suddenly  almost  overpowered  by  a  flood  of 
fragrance  so  intense  as  to  make  me  curious  to 
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discover  the  source  of  it.  On  looking  up,  I  per- 
ceived that  I  stood  under  the  branches  of  an  old 
gnarled  -walnut-tree,  with  a  curious  hollow  trunk 
fantastically  twisted  and  wrinkled,  and  stagger- 
ing under  the  weight  of  its  branches,  from  which 
this  penetrating  odour  proceeded. 

Some  little  way  beyond  this  tree  the  narrow 
landscape  (bounded  elsewhere  by  the  green  shore 
of  the  rippling  woodland)  was  shut  in  by  a  huge 
heap  of  tumbled  stones  and  splinters  of  rock, 
overgrown  with  dangling  desiduous  wild  flowers, 
and  looking  like  ruins  dropped  there  by  chance 
from  some  abolished  planet  long  ago.  For  our 
land  is  not  a  mountain  laud,  and  they  seemed 
to  have  got  there  from  nowhere  on  earth.  Over 
these  slabs  and  blocks  a  little  rivulet  came 
leaping  down,  full  of  haste  and  importance.  But 
in  the  course  of  the  untold  ages  which  its  little 
life  had  outlived,  the  water  had  hollowed  out  for 
itself  in  the  stony  channel  underneath  a  smooth 
deep  basin;  and  there  it  fell  asleep,  and  forgot 
its  hasty  trouble  of  the  moment  before,  or  only 
moved  slowly  round  and  round  in  sleepy  object- 
less circles— a  lustrous  darkness  danced  over  by 
the  innumerable  midge.  I  wandered  on,  and,  by 
the  shore  of  this  diminutive  lake,  lay  down  on 
the  dry  grasses  and  watched  the  listless  water 
with  listless  eyes.  Can  you  remember  having 
ever  (when,  perhaps,  you  were  a  child)  so  pored 
and  brooded  over  some  little  puddle  blown  by  the 
breeze  in  a  windy  field,  or  some  tiny  tarn  of 
black  rain  droppings  stagnant  in  the  hollow  trunk 
of  a  rotten  tree,  that  at  length,  by  that  mysteri- 
ous power  of  suggestion  with  which  everything 
in  nature  is  imbued,  it  has  begun  to  assume 
vast  proportion  and  spacious  significance,  trans- 
porting you  to  the  shores  of  the  Infinite,  and 
amazing  you  with  the  depths  of  a  profound 
tranquillity  or  the  endless  rolling  of  irrevocable 
waves  ?  I  cannot  explain,  I  cannot  well  de- 
scribe this  sensation.  There  seemed  to  bask  be- 
fore me,  as  I  gazed  with  half-shut  eyes,  a  fairy 
lake,  forlorn  in  Elfiand,  with  enchanted  shores. 
The  little  larvte  that  haunt  about  such  waters 
were  forming  fast  in  busy  clusters,  and  through 
the  limpid  depths  I  could  clearly  see  them  mov- 
ing to  the  sunny  surface,  and  budding  into  being 
All  the  process  of  a  marvellous  birth  passed  in  a 
moment  under  my  eye,  I  watched  with  amaze- 
ment and  delight  one  of  these  tiny  creatures  un- 
sheath  her  little  wings  from  the  tender  crysalis, 
unwrap  the  swathed  damp  sails  of  delicate 
gauze,  and  dry  in  the  warm  sun  the  fragile 
apparatus  of  her  first  fine  voyage.  Then,  with  a 
tiny  shudder  of  intense  enjoyment,  this  minim 
of  nature  launched  her  heedless  life  into  the 
buoyant  and  boundless  blue.  Transported  with 
admiration,  "Bright  image,"  I  exclaimed,  "teach 
me,  if  I  cannot  share,  at  least  to  revere,  the  per- 
fect confidence  of  thy  tiny  being  in  the  measure- 
less beneficence  of  nature !" 

Hardly  had  these  words  escaped  me,  when  I 
felt  upon  my  hand,  which  lay  listless  in  the 
sunny  grass,  a  sharp  and  smarting  sense  of 
sudden  and  acute  irritation.  I  turned  round 


angry  and  surprised.  I  was  stung.  The  little 
ireature  which  I  had  just  been  admiring  had 
ettled  on  my  hand,  and  was  making  her  first 
meal  on  my  flesh  and  blood.  "All,  fool!"  I 
muttered,  as  I  crushed  the  offender,  and  extin- 
guished in  an  instant  its  offensive  existence — 
"  I  am  rightly  served,  whose  preposterous  fancy 
invested  with  a  spiritual  beauty  this  bloodthirsty 
insect.  So  it  is  with  us,  and  so  it  is  with  you, 
frivolous  and  ephemeral  parasites  of  the  beam, 
beings  of  a  baser  appetite  and  a  lower  life  than 
ours,  fair  only  because  you  are  so  fragile,  we  dream 
of  you,  and  love  you  in  our  dreams,  till  you  wake 
our  folly  with  the  sting  which  it  deserves !" 

Perhaps  I  unconsciously  uttered  these  words 
aloud.  I  cannot  be  sure  of  this,  but  I  am  sure 
that,  to  my  unspeakable  surprise,  they  elicited 
in  reply  an  immoderate  peal  of  laughter.  "  Ha ! 
ha!"  cried  a  voice  behind  me,  "truly  this  is  a 
superfine  philosopher,  that  would  embrace  the 
infinite,  yet  cannot  bear  the  bite  of  a  gnat !" 

I  turned  round  with  an  indignation,  which  was 
increased  by  my  extreme  surprise  at  this  sudden 
and  insulting  ejaculation;  but  I  failed  to  dis- 
cover any  intruder  by  whom  the  words  could 
have  been  uttered.  The  solitude  was  unbroken. 
There  was  not  the  trace  of  a  footstep  on 
the  grass,  nor  the  glimpse  of  a  face  through 
the  trees.  I  was  alone.  "  Fancy  again !" 
I  thought ;  and,  angry  with  myself,  I  relapsed 
into  reflections  which  were  far  from  soothing. 
"  Alas  !"  I  mused,  "  why  should  we,  finite  and 
impotent  creatures,  so  ardently  cling  to  the 
mockery  of  this  terrible  idea— the  Infinite  ? 
Embrace  it !  who  can  ?  Nature  for  ever  escapes 
us.  We  are  forbidden  to  approach  her.  To 
obtain  the  merest  insight  into  the  least  of  her 
laws  exhausts  the  lifetime  of  man."  I  thought 
of  my  lamented  friend  the  late  Professor  Stau- 
benschnabel.  In  the  ardour  of  early  youth  he 
wished,  as  he  once  told  me,  "  to  know  something 
of  nature."  He  began  with  botany,  this  being, 
he  was  informed,  the  easiest  and  best  assured  of 
the  natural  sciences.  He  attended  with  assiduity 
and  enthusiasm  the  botanical  lectures.  By  the 
time  he  had  mastered  the  classification  of  Lin- 
najus,  he  was  invited  to  forget  all  he  had  learned 
and  begin  over  again,  since  the  French  botanists 
had  invented  a  better  system  of  classification. 
This  also  he  mastered,  and  was  finally  told  off 
to  the  section  of  the  Cryptogamia.  He  had 
fully  exhausted  this  branch  of  botany  soon  after 
he  arrived  at  middle  age.  Somewhere  about  this 
time,  my  poor  friend's  ill  luck  would  have  it  that 
the  botanical  archivist  one  day  asked  him  to 
catalogue  a  valuable  collection  of  dried  plants 
which  had  lately  been  sent  from  the  Himalayas. 
In  the  course  of  this  occupation,  Herr  Stauben- 
schnabel's  attention  was  attracted  by  a  particular 
species  of  gnaphalium,  unlike  any  yet  known  in 
Europe.  Being  more  conscientious  than  prudent, 
he  published  an  interesting  work  upon  this  spe- 
cimen, which  created  much  sensation,  and  was 
immediately  replied  to  by  three  other  interesting 
works  from  the  pen  of  three  hostile  professors. 
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My  friend  was  thus  engaged  in  a  controversy,  to 
•which  his  reputation  was  compromised,  about  a 
gnaphaiium.  The  controversy  survived  him.  He 
died  in  the  midst  of  it,  at  the  age  of  sixty, 
withered  with  research,  and  exhausted  with 
anxiety,  as  dry  and  wizened  a  piece  of  humanity 
as  his  own  dried  specimen.  In  fact,  an  organised 
human  gnaphaiium. 

Again  the  mocking  voice  replied,  "Ay!  ay! 
you  profess  to  love  nature ;  nay,  you  sometimes 
boast  of  your  intimacy  with  her— you,  the  self- 
styled  men  of  science  and  art !  yet  not  one  of  you 
all  dare  approach  her  but  with  due  preparation, 
decently  gloved  and  decorously  coated.  Which 
of  you  dare  for  one  moment  discard  that  eternal 
swallow-tailed  integument,  which  the  tailor  pro- 
vides for  the  conventionalities  that  now  pass 
amongst  men  for  the  humanities,  and  fearlessly 
plunge  into  the  glowing  fountain  of  her  boundless 
love?  You  are  not  natural  yourselves.  How,  then, 
can  you  enter  into  the  nature  of  other  beings  r" 

Again  I  turned  round,  convinced  that  my 
ears,  into  which  these  words  had  been  uttered, 
could  not  have  been  simply  the  fools  of  my 
imagination.  This  time  my  search  was  more 
minute  than  before  ;  but,  though  it  was  not  alto- 
gether without  result,  the  mystery  of  the  voice 
remained  unsolved.  Lying  upon  the  grass  beside 
me,  I  now  noticed  a  diminutive  object  that  looked 
like  the  miniature  caricature  of  a  man.  I  in- 
stinctively started  back,  almost  persuaded  that 
I  was  actually  in  the  presence  of  a  gnome,  kobolcl, 
or  wood-goblin.  In  a  few  seconds  the  truth  was 
unmistakable,  and  I  could  not  but  laugh  at  my 
absurdly  foolish  alarm.  The  redoubtable  wooden 
goblin  represented  a  personage  splendidly  ac- 
coutred as  a  hussar,  in  crimson  coat,  with  shining 
cuirass  of  steel,  long  leathern  boots,  spurs,  and 
sabre.  The  countenance  was  grotesque,  but  sin- 
gularly benevolent  and  friendly.  He  had  a  merry 
roguish  eye,  a  prominent  nose  adorned  under  the 
nostril  with  a  heavy  moustache  of  glossy  black 
horsehair,  a  high  complexion,  and  a  mouth  of 
enormous  size,  which  had  the  merit  of  being  able 
to  crush  between  its  massive  jaws  the  largest  and 
toughest  of  walnuts.  In  short,  the  toy  was  the 
German  household  Institution — Nutcracker. 

All  my  resentment  and  all  my  alarm  evaporated 
in  a  fit  of  laughter  so  spontaneous  and  so  hearty, 
that  my  little  wooden  friend  himself  seemed  to 
participate  in  my  mirth,  wagging  his  large  jaws, 
and  grinning  till  his  twinkling  eyes  seemed  buried 
in  his  glossy  mustachios.  Who  could  be  angry  in 
the  presence  of  Nutcracker?  But  how  came 
this  quaint  little  toy  here,  in  the  furthest  and 
loneliest  spot  of  the  remote  forest  ?  For  surely 
no  tree  bears  nutcrackers  as  well  as  nuts. 
The  toy  could  not  have  walked  here.  Nor 
ridden  here  neither,  nor  driven.  Unless,  indeed, 
Nutcracker  had  made  a  coach  of  ine  ?  Had  I 
myself  brought  him  with  me,  in  a  fit  of  forgetful- 
ness  ?  And  had  I  dropped  him  oat  of  my  pocket 
on  the  grass,  unconsciously : — having  perchance 
intended  that  very  morning  to  have  dropped  him, 
elsewhere,  into  the  lap  of  my  darling's  blue-eyed 


little  sister?  No.  But,  even  granting  such  a 
supposition,  how  was  I  to  account  for  the  mys- 
terious voice  ?  If  it  were  ludicrous  to  believe  in 
a  ^calk'lncJ  toy,  how  much  more  ludicrous  to 
believe  in  a  talking  toy;  nay,  to  assume  that  the 
toy  in  question  was  ready  to  crack  metaphysical 
nuts  with  me,  as  boldly  as  if  these  were  the  kind 
of  nuts  for  which  it  had  been  specially  manu- 
factured. Again  the  little  mocking  voice  was 
in  my  ear.  "  What,  Herr  Professor !  Still  in- 
credulous? How  hard  it  is  to  get  intimate 
with  you  man-creatures !  but  you  are  a  pretty 
sort  of  philosopher,  ha !  ha !  angered  by  a  gnat, 
and  frightened  by  a  toy !" 

I  rubbed  my  eyes.  There  was  Nutcracker 
standing  bolt  upright  before  me,  and  winking 
his  roguish  eye  at  me. 

"  You  little  rascal,  what  are  you  doing  there  ?" 
"  Enjoying  the  beauties  of  nature,  and  the 
society  of  my  learned  friend,"  replied  Nutcracker, 
with  the  utmost  coolness. 

"  Was  it  you,  then,  that  scampered  past  me 
when  I  stood  by  the  fallen  bough  ?" 

"  Precisely,"  replied  Nutcracker.  "  And  you 
may  tell  your  precious  commune  when  you  go 
back  to  it,  that  the  bourgomeister,  and,  indeed, 
all  the  others  to  boot,  are  no  better  than  a  pack 
of  barbarous  blockheads.  What  right  have  you 
to  turn  us  all  (myself,  I  mean,  and  my  fellow- 
foresters)  out  of  house  and  home  after  this  dis- 
courteous fashion?  What  harm  have  we  ever 
done  any  of  you  ?" 

"  It  is  certainly,"  said  I,  "  a  shame  to  destroy 
this  noble  forest." 

"  I  am  glad,  at  least,  that  such  is.your  opinion," 
said  Nutcracker.  "  Listen.  There  is  an  old 
walnut-chest  in  your  house.  Do  you  know  it  ?" 
"  Yes.  It  is  stowed  away  in  the  lumber-room. 
My  father  would  have  sold  it  if  he  had  lived,  but 
I  never  had  the  heart  te  part  with  it." 

"  That  is  lucky  for  you,"  said  Nutcracker. 
"  It  has  secured  you  my  friendship,  and  may  be 
the  means  of  preserving  it.  One  of  the  panels 
of  that  chest  is  formed  from  a  portion  of  the  root 
of  a  tree  of  which  I  was  formerly  proprietor. 
The  root  of  that  tree  is  the  root  of  our  acquaint- 
ance, for  the  fact  of  its  being  in  your  possession 
has  enabled  me  to  establish  a  connexion  between 
us.  In  that  old  walnut-chest  there  is  a  parch- 
ment that  will  establish  before  any  court  of  law, 
the  ancient  title  of  your  family  to  the  forest.  You 
must  find  the  parchment,  and  enforce  the  claim. 
But  there  is  little  time  to  lose.  Delay  will  undo 
us.  Owing  to  the  indifference  of  your  father, 
and  your  own  neglect,  the  parchment  has  been 
left  to  the  mercy  of  the  rats,  and  is  now  in  a 
most  precarious  condition.  The  rats  have  already 
_nawed  through  the  walnut-panel,  and  have  begun 
to  gnaw  at  the  parchment.  If  they  should  succeed 
in  nibbling  off  the  seals  and  signatures,  the  deed 
will  of  course  be  invalid.  Do  not  forget  this 
when  you  go  home.  But,  meanwhile,  I  ain 
anxious  that  we  should  be  better  acquainted.  My 
liouse  is  close  by,  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  conduct 
you  thither,  as  we  can  talk  there  at  our  ease." 
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I  accepted  with,  eagerness  the  invitation  of 
my  new  acquaintance.  We  soon  reached  the 
spot  on  which  it  seemed  to  me  that  a  short 
while  ago  I  had  stood,  almost  overpowered 
by  the  strangely  pungent  odour  of  the  old 
walnut-tree.  The  tree  itself,  however,  I  no 
longer  recognised.  But  I  noticed  that  the  man- 
sion which  we  now  entered  was  entirely  built  of 
walnut-wood,  richly  carved  and  fantastically  de- 
corated. The  house  was  shaped  like  a  tower,  and 
as  we  passed  under  the  vaulted  porch  and  entered 
a  spacious  hall,  I  perceived  that  this  tower  was 
longitudinally  traversed  from  roof  to  basement  by 
a  spiral  wooden  staircase  of  exquisite  workman- 
ship. Ascending  this  staircase,  we  entered  a 
large  airy  chamber,  with  an  open  window  in  a 
sunny  recess,  surrounded  by  a  broad  balcony, 
overlooking  the  little  lake  we  had  just  left,  and 
trellised  with  the  most  fragrant  flowers.  Here 
Nutcrackei',  having  motioned  me  to  an  old 
wooden  settle  in  the  embrasure  of  the  window,  sat 
down  beside  me,  with  the  air  of  a  man  who  is 
well  satisfied  with  his  household  gods.  I  could 
not  repress  an  exclamation  of  delight  at  the  pro- 
spect which  I  beheld  from  the  window  beside 
me.  Millions  of  brilliant  winged  things  were 
fluctuating  to  a  fitful  slumbrous  music  of  their 
own  making  in  the  liquid  golden  air  all  round. 
The  little  lake,  paved  with  the  vivid  blue  and 
white  of  a  mimic  heaven,  lay  basking  in  its  basalt 
bed,  filled  with  the  sweetness  of  soft  light  and 
solacing  shade,  and  vaguely  over-voyaged  by 
multitudes  of  the  mariner  spider. 

"  I  think,"  said  Nutcracker,  "  that  you  will 
better  comprehend  the  sympathy  with  which  I 
am  induced  to  regard  you,  if  I  give  you  a  short 
account  of  my  history." 

"  Nothing,"  I  replied,  "  could  afford  me  greater 
pleasure." 

THE  HISTORY  OP  NUTCRACKER. 

I  am  not  a  native  of  this  earth.  I  am  a  child 
of  the  moon.  I  was  born  in  that  planet,  and  my 
earliest  years  were  passed  among  the  lunar 
snows.  The  moon,  as  you  know,  is  the  nearest 
planet  to  the  earth.  She  is  the  younger  sister 
and  loving  handmaiden  of  your  green-robed 
world.  Therefore  it  is  there  that,  upon  leaving 
this  earth,  the  spirits  of  the  departed  first  halt 
upon  their  jonrney  onwards.  The  moon  is  the 
resting-place  of  the  dead.  The  poor  tired  souls 
•when  they  first  leave  this  world  are  so  sore  and 
weary  that  they  cannot  go  much  further  till  they 
have  had  rest  and  sleep.  So  they  reach  the 
moon  faint  and  drooping,  and  there  they  are 
allowed  to  repose  their  troubled,  anxious  hearts, 
and  enjoy  a  deep  sweet  slumber,  from  which 
they  wake  refreshed,  and  soothed,  and  quieted. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  moon-children  to  comfort 
these  poor  careworn  spirits  of  earth  when  they 
come  among  us,  and  to  lay  them  gently  asleep 
among  the  silent  snows  and  cool  and  shady  places 
of  the  planet  of  peace. 

The  moon-spirits  love  all  these  strangers  from 
the  earth,  but  chiefly  the  little  children ;  for  be- 
tween these  and  ourselves  there  is  a  greater  af- 


faiity ;  and  we  understand  the  child-spirits,  and 
the  child-spirits  understand  us,  as  soon  as  they 
come  among  us.  For  there  is  no  development 
in  the  moon ;  no  change ;  no  increase ;  no  diminu- 
tion ;  no  death.  Nothing  grows  there.  The  air 
that  decays,  and  the  fire  that  destroys,  and  the 
water  that  wastes,  are  unknown  in  the  lunar 
land.  There,  all  things  remain  as  they  were  left 
long  ago,  and  all  places  are  full  of  peace.  There- 
fore the  moon-spirits  can  never  grow  beyond 
childhood.  They  are  immortal  children,  and  never 
grow  old.  The  whole  surface  of  the  moon  is 
covered  with  snow.  When  the  sunbeams  fall 
upon  this  snow  they  become  crystallised.  It  is 
the  business  of  the  moon-children  to  pick  up 
these  crystallised  sunbeams  as  they  lie  upon  the 
lunar  snows,  and  throw  them  down  upon  the 
earth.  There,  as  they  fall,  they  are  melted  in 
the  mild  blue  air,  and  diffused  into  the  sunlight 
of  earth.  Night  is  the  happiest  time  in  the 
moon.  For  then  our  tender  tasks  are  done.  There 
are  no  more  sunbeams  to  gather  up.  All  is  quiet. 
The  dead  slumber  in  the  lunar  caves  with  a 
strange  still  glory  on  their  pale  upturned  faces. 
And  we  spirits  of  the  moon  sit  silent  on  the 
smooth  cold  snows,  and  look  into  the  deep  purple 
spaces,  and  wonder  at  the  multitude  of  stars. 
Now,  one  night,  there  came  sailing  down  from 
Heaven  on  the  blue  and  noiseless  element  that 
flows  between  the  silver  stars,  a  company  of 
angels.  They  were  clothed  in  long  white  vesture 
that  flowed  in  folds  beneath  their  feet  and  floated 
backwards  as  they  flew.  The  shining  of  their 
upturned  wings,  and  lifted  hair,  sent  far  behind 
them  a  steadfast  intense  light,  like  a  flame  that 
is  blown  upon  by  the  wind.  Their  hands  were 
folded  on  their  bosoms,  and  each  angel  bore  a 
bright  green  palm.  They  were  singing  a  solemn 
hymn,  and  as  they  sailed  by  the  moon,  we  called 
to  them  across  the  night,  and  they  paused  on 
their  downward  flight,  upon  the  snowy  lunar 
shore,  and  blessed  us  as  they  passed. 

The  angels  told  us  that  they  were  bound  for 
the  earth,  where  they  were  sent  to  witness  and 
to  solemnise  with  song  the  stupendous  bene- 
ficence of  a  divine  event.  For  the  earti1,  they 
told  us,  was  full  of  sorrow  and  grief;  and  there 
was  no  refuge  upon  earth  from  the  sins  that  were 
in  it;  but  evil  walked  up  and  down  upon  earMi 
and  never  rested;  and  the  spirits  of  men  were  s6 
tilled  with  pride  and  oppression  that  they  had  no 
pity  even  for  themselves.  But  this  night  there 
should  be  born  among  men  a  Being  destined  to 
redeem  and  regenerate  the  poor  distracted  earth ; 
who  should  teach  the  tired  souls  to  trust,  and 
the  hopeless  hands  to  pray,  and  comfort  the 
thousand  aching  hearts  of  men.  Therefore,  these 
angels  had  been  sent  from  above,  to  attest  and 
to  celebrate  the  entrance  upon  earth  of  this  Holy 
Spirit  of  Love.  And  when  the  angels  came  back, 
singing  up  to  Heaven  triumphant  hallelujahs 
through  the  thrilled  and  tingling  hollows  of  the 
deep  blue  night,  they  each  cast  down  their  para- 
disal  palms  upon  the  moon,  and  strewed  with 
green  benediction  the  pure  white  lunar  snows. 
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That  was  the  first  green  ever  seen  in  the  moon. 
Tor  in  the  lunar  world,  there  is  no  verdure.  The 
moon-children  were  very  much  perplexed  how 
best  they  should  honour  the  angel's  gift.  But 
at  last  we  planted  the  green  palm-branches  in 
the  soft  white  snow,  and  broke  the  brittle  sun- 
crystals  into  shining  splinters,  and  decked,  and 
studded  the  verdurous  stems  with  these  glitter- 
ing lights,  till  they  twinkled  brightly  with  trem- 
bling beams,  each  like  a  tree  of  stars.  Then  we 
danced  hand-in-hand,  with  happy  hymns  upon 
the  milk-white  snow,  about  our  Christmas  Tree. 
For  when  the  angels  had  passed  us  they  were 
singing  a  loud  glad  song  in  a  language  unknown 
to  us :  but  they  told  us  that  they  were  singing 
the  Mass  of  Christ,  and  we  sung  about  the  burn- 
ing branches  in  our  own  language  the  remem- 
bered music  of  the  angel's  song,  and  called  these 
trees  the  trees  of  Christmas.  These  were  the 
first  Christmas-trees  that  ever  existed.  But  I 
myself,  for  reasons  you  will  presently  understand, 
and  for  the  sake  of  my  friends  the  earth-children, 
have  long  since  instituted  upon  earth  these  rites 
of  my  native  land.  Well,  time  passed,  as  you 
say  down  here.  I  use  your  language,  but  my 
friend  the  Doctor  Lacerta  (to  whom  I  hope  by- 
and-by  to  introduce  you)  will  prove  to  you  that 
what  you  call  time  and  space  have  no  real  exist- 
ence ;  that  they  are  not  things,  nor  even  qualities 
of  things,  but  only  your  way  of  thinking  of 
things.  However,  I  cannot  now  discuss  with 
you  these  rudiments  of  knowledge.  When  you 
are  better  able  to  receive  his  instruction,  I  shall 
request  my  friend  the  Doctor,  who  is  as  benevo- 
lent as  he  is  wise,  to  take  you  in  hand. 

There  came  throughout  all  the  universe  a 
time  of  terror  and  disaster  which  I  cannot  even 
yet  recal  without  a  shudder.  What  had  happened 
we  knew  not  in  the  moon,  or  only  vaguely  ga- 
thered from  the  voices  of  denunciation  which 
reached  us  from  the  vast  eclipse.  Thus  we 
learned  only  that  some  intolerable  wrong  had 
been  consummated  upon  earth.  That  mankind 
had  rejected  the  Beloved  One,  and  murdered 
their  only  friend.  Even  the  Powers  of  Darkness 
were  appalled.  The  stars  were  quenched.  The 
abyss  groaned,  from  its  innermost,  audible  grief. 
Every  world  was  shaked  and  racked  in  the  con- 
vulsion of  the  universe.  The  moon  was  sud- 
denly swathed  in  thick  dark,  caught  upon  the 
stifling  shadow  of  the  agonised  earth,  and  split 
from  centre  to  surface  as  though  with  the  effort 
to  cast  forth  from  her  heart  the  guilty  knowledge 
of  some  insupportable  secret.  How  my  brothers 
fared  in  that  wild  moment  I  have  never  known. 
For  I  myself,  in  the  throes  of  the  lunar  convul- 
sion, was  uplifted,  whirled  and  dashed  down, 
down,  down,  into  the  terrible  unknown  dark. 
When  consciousness  returned  to  me,  I  was  lying 
faint  and  dizzy  in  the  midst  of  what  then  seemed 
to  me  a  wondrous  hanging  garden.  It  was  a 
long  green  avenue  suspended  slantwise  in  air 
from  a  tall  rough  dusky  tower,  and  hedged  on 
either  hand  with  layers  and  clusters  of  lucent 
cloven  tans  of  fluttering  verdure.  In  fact,  as  I 


perceive  you  already  understand,  I  had  fallen  on 
the  branch  of  a  walnut-tree.  I  fell  light,  for  I 
was  a  little  spirit,  and  had  no  bones  to  break.  I 
was  soon  on  my  feet,  and  forcibly  attracted  for- 
wards by  an  intense  and  delicious  fragrance, 
which  was  exhaling  from  a  smooth  green  globe 
pendant  just  above  me.  The  first  impulse  of  a 
sense  of  desire,  such  as  I  had  never  felt  before, 
was  to  press  my  lips  to  the  source  of  this  new 
delight.  Then,  with  an  uncontrollable  longing 
to  absorb  into  my  inmost  being  its  entire 
sweetness,  my  lips  instinctively  opened  and 
sought  to  close  again  upon  the  fragrant  fruit. 
But  instantly  a  sharp  pain  shot  through  my 
whole  frame,  I  felt  my  jaws  wrenched  wide  and 
dislocated,  my  head  seemed  breaking  open,  and 
again  I  fell,  stunned  by  the  sudden  pang,  and 
soon  senseless.  When  I  recovered  my  senses,  I 
no  longer  recognised  myself.  My  original  ra- 
diant form  was  changed,  irretrievably  changed, 
into  the  little  deformed  object  you  behold.  I 
had  tast  ed  earthly  fruit  and  fallen.  Consigned  to 
such  a  body,  my  fall  would  probably  have  proved 
fatal  to  me  altogether,  if  it  had  not  been  broken 
by  a  thick  and  strongly  interwoven  net  of  tan- 
gled wild-flowers,  in  which  I  now  found  myself 
deposited.  Millions  of  tiny  transparent  crea- 
tures, whose  infinitesimal  limbs  seemed  absolutely 
substanceless,  although  emitting  as  they  moved, 
in  infinite  variety,  the  most  brilliant  and  intense 
colours,— some  of  them  a  deep  quivering  purple, 
some  the  tenderest  rose-tint,  others  a  vivid  ver- 
milion, others  again  an  ardent  amber,— some 
with  golden  crowns  and  tiny  spears,  some  neck- 
deep  in  little  violet  frills,  and  others  leaning 
languid  over  the  brims  of  hollow  crimson  conchs, 
but  all  variously  formed,  and  variously  clothed, 
were  busily  clustering  about  me,  with  welcoming 
faces  and  benignant  eyes.  What  chiefly  struck 
me  in  the  appearance  of  these  little  beings  was 
the  strange  combination  of  what  seemed  to  be 
an  imperfect  organisation  with  the  incredible 
beauty  of  certain  particulars.  They  made  upon 
me  the  effect  of  creatures  in  a  state  of  transition, 
only  partially  developed  and  struggling  to  shape 
themselves  into  other  forms,  yet  apparently  un- 
able to  complete  with  ease  the  inherent  design  of 
their  ultimate  organisation.  Each  seemed  rest- 
less with  itself  and  tremulous  with  an  incessant 
internal  effort.  These  little  creatures,  as  soon  as 
they  perceived  that  I  was  aware  of  their  pre- 
sence, began  to  sing  about  me  (millions  of  little 
whisperous  voices)  some  such  words  as  these : 

Who  shall  restore  us  the  leaves 
Which  the  locust  hath  eaten? 

Who  shall  conquer  the  canker  that  grieves 
In  the  roses  we  sweeten  ? 

What  shall  take  from  us,  the  frail,  the  infirm, 
That  curse  that  in  spring  lets 

Feed  forlorn  in  the  greenwood  the  great  palmer 

worm 
With  his  wonderful  winglets  ? 

And  the  young  stems  that  still  are 

A  prey  to  the  tooth 
Of  the  mail'd  caterpillar 

That  creepeth  uncouth ! 
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What  shall  teach  him  how  ill  are 
His  kisses  forsooth 
That  yet  rob  without  ruth 
The  first  hopes  of  our  youth? 
And  the  snail  sliding  off  in 

The  rain,  leaves  the  stain 
Of  dishonour  upon  us, 
And  the  worm  from  his  coffin 

Again  and  again, 
Crawling  forth  has  undone  us. 
Thee  we  hail  O  Deliverer  with  lips  of  delight. 
There's  a  wrong  in  the  world  that  is  hard  to  set  right. 
Yet  0  waited  and  welcorn'd !  thy  footsteps  among  us, 
Were  foretold  in  the  songsthat  our  forefathers  sungus. 
And,  0  true  one  and  tender, 
We  trust  thee  with  tears, 
Who  anew  now,  shall  render 

Release  to  our  fears. 
Come  to  us,  renew  us 

And  solace  the  years 
With  new  life,  love  endears! 
Tlie  singers  then  told  me  that  they  were  An- 
thesphore,  or  flower-elves.  That  their  race  was 
in  endless  feud  with  all  the  clans  of  the  earth- 
worms, who  waged  war  upon  them  without  ces- 
sation, and  inflicted  upon  them  the  most  cruel 
injuries.  That  hitherto  it  had  been  found  impos- 
sible to  bring  about  any  reconcilement  between 
the  two  hostile  races,  as  their  respective  rights 
were  very  undefined,  the  original  record  of  those 
rights  being  quite  out  of  reach,  and  so  concealed 
in  the  remotest  archives  of  the  universe  that  it 
could  not  be  consulted.  But  that  an  ancient- 
tradition  existed  amongst  the  Anthesphore  that 
in  the  course  of  time  a  Deliverer  should  appear, 
.who  should  elucidate  the  laws  that  had  so  long 
been  in  dispute,  and  mitigate  the  sufferings  of 
this  afflicted  race.  The  expected  Deliverer  was 
to  descend  amongst  them,  in  a  certain  place,  and 
upon  a  certain  day,  and  should  be  known  by 
certain  signs  which  they  had  at  once  recognised 
as  having  been  fulfilled  in  my  advent.  When  I 
protested  that  I  knew  nothing  of  their  laws  and 
was  quite  unable  to  assist  them,  they  became 
very  mysterious,  and  replied  that  this  also  had 
been  predicted ;  but  that  I  was  to  seek  out  the 
Wise  One,  who  lives  alone,  and  knows  all  things, 
and  he  would  instruct  me  how  to  act.  When  I 
asked  for  further  information  about  this  mys- 
terious being,  they  declared  they  knew  nothing 
more  than  that  I  was  to  search  the  land  till  I 
found  a  flowing  water,  and  that  if  I  followed  the 
flowing  of  this  water,  it  would  bring  me  to  a 
rock  with  a  deep  cavern  where  I  should  find  the 
Wise  One.  Then  they  began  to  sing : 
The  wave  in  its  flowing 

Shall  find  out  the  stone 
Where  sitteth,  all  knowing, 
The  Wise  One  alone. 

And  to  every  question  that  I  asked  they  only 
repeated  this  song ;  so  that  at  last  the  sound  of 
it  seemed  to  abide  in  my  head,  and  when  they 
stopped  singing,  I  still  heard  the  words — 
The  wave  in  its  flowing 

Shall  find  out  the  stone. 

I  promised  the  Anthesphore  that  I  would 
endeavour  to  find  out  the  Wise  One.    After  long 


search  I  discovered  a  water  issuing  from  a  rock 
and  flowing  into  a  narrow  channel  of  the  stone. 
The  little  waves,  leaping  fast  upon  each  other, 
seemed  to  be  singing  as  they  hurried  along : 
We  seek  ever  flowing 

Thoro'  bramble  and  stone, 
The  Wise,  the  all-knowing, 
That  dwelleth  alone. 

I  followed  them  as  fast  as  I  could  across  the 
stony  ridges  under  which,  they  ran.  At  last  the 
water  leaped  abruptly  down  a  chasm,  and  dis- 
appeared under  the  earth.  It  did  not  seem 
possible  to  follow  the  stream  any  longer.  All 
further  progress  was  barred  by  the  mighty  rock 
under  which  the  water  fell  headlong  out  of  sight. 
I  looked  up  in  despair,  and  on  the  summit  of 

the  rock  I  beheld Doctor  Lacerta— the 

oldest  living  lizard,  and  therefore  the  wisest, 
in  this  part  of  the  world.  The  wisdom  of  the 
lizards  cannot  be  measured,  nor  even  conceived 
of  by  men,  whose  origin  is  of  infinitely  later 
date  in  creation.  The  lizard  tribe  were  the  first 
possessors  of  this  world.  Many  varieties  of  that 
extraordinary  race  have  long  since  become  ex- 
tinct ;  indeed,  had  they  been  permitted  to  endure, 
the  world  could  not  possibly  have  contained  so 
much  knowledge.  But  the  race  itself  still 
exists,  diminished  in  size,  but  retaining  full 
possession  of  many  of  the  most  remarkable  of  its 
early  faculties.  The  reason  of  the  immense 
science  possessed  by  the  lizards  is  in  the  fact  that 
these  creatures  are  gifted  by  nature  with  so  fine 
and  susceptible  an  integument,  that  their  in- 
most thought  and  most  transient  sensations  are 
instantaneously,  and  by  no  conscious  effort,  im- 
printed in  legible  characters  upon  the  surface  of 
their  tails.  When  these  tails  are  completely 
filled  with  the  mystic  writing  which  they  are 
framed  to  contain,  they  drop  off,  and  are  replaced 
by  new  ones  ;  each  tail  being,  in  this  way,  a  com- 
plete chapter  of  lizard  biography.  The  cast 
tails  are  carefully  collected  by  their  possessors, 
and  arranged  with  scrupulous  order,  in  vast 
libraries  under  the  earth,  or  in  the  caverns  of  the 
rocks,  where  they  are  preserved  from  accident, 
and  handed  down  as  the  most  precious  heirlooms 
from  generation  to  generation.  By  this  means,  no 
lizard  knowledge  is  ever  lost.  What  each  lizard 
perceives,  feels,  or  thinks,  the  sun  imprints  upon 
his  epidermis  in  distinct  characters  of  different 
kind,  each  character,  according  to  its  formation,, 
belonging  to  the  language  either  of  thought, 
sensation,  or  perception.  And  in  the  library  of 
Lacerta  you  may  read  the  remotest  history  of 
times  and"  events  unknown  to  man,  clearly 
written  in  this  threefold  tongue.  The  Doctor 
received  me  with  all  the  courtesy  of  a  superior 
nature.  He  gave  me  much  interesting  informa- 
tion about  the  Anthesphore.  It  is  the  innate 
instinct  of  these  little  spirits,  and  the  sole  object 
of  all  their  efforts,  as  well  as  the  crowning 
promise  of  their  ultimate  destiny,  to  put  forth 
wings.  The  consciousness  of  a  faculty  to  achieve 
this  end  is  born  with  the  flower-elf  in  the  dark- 
ness under  the  earth.  There,  in  the  close  blind 
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confine  of  his  first  clay  cradle,  lie  struggles,  up- 
heaves himself,  feels  about  for  light  and  air,  and 
tries  to  expand— to  put  forth  wings.  With 
long  effort  he  lifts  himself  above  the  earth.  No 
sooner  does  he  feel  the  air  of  Heaven,  than  again, 
the  winged  impulse  quickens  in  his  veins ;  and 
first  the  leaf,  and  then  the  petal,  then  the  tender 
stamen,  and  airy  pollen,  attest  in  successive 
stages  the  rudimental  results  of  his  intense  and 
repeated  efforts  to  put  forth  the  perfect  wing. 
In  the  heart  of  the  flower  there  is  the  vision  and 
the  hope  of  a  distant  paradise  somewhere  in  the 
far-off  summer  sky,  and  the  flower  sighs  forth  in 
sweet  odours  its  aching  heart  towards  that  un- 
attaiued  but  promised  home.  But  then  come 
the  ancient  foes  of  the  flower-elves,  the  number- 
less tribes  of  the  devouring  worms  ;  and  these 
suck  dry  the  busy  veins,  and  bite  off  the 
rudimental  wings,  and  the  poor  flower-elf,  ar- 
rested in  his  patient  purpose,  is  compelled  to 
descend  again  into  the  earth,  and  begin  anew, 
under  novel  chances,  the  endless  effort  of  an  ever- 
baffled,  never-vanquished  desire.  But  the  worms 
do  not  injure  the  flower-elves  from  mere  wanton 
malignity,  but  by  a  defect  of  nature,  which  com- 
pels them  to  the  wrong  they  do.  And  when  it  is 
done,  they  are  seized  with  a  vague  remorse  of 
their  own  deed,  and  forthwith  forego  their  former 
ways,  and  come  in  penitent  pilgrimage  to  the 
poor  flower  they  have  wronged ;  and  there  they 
build  to  themselves  hermit-cells  of  repentance, 
wherein,  after  long  fast,  they  fall  in  trance,  and  a 
wondrous  change  is  wrought  upon  them.  For 
the  wing-bearing  life  of  the  flower,  having  long 
since  passed  into  the  body  of  the  worm,  ennobles 
his  nature ;  and,  reconciled  thereto4  by  this  pro- 
cess of  penitence  and  purification,  completes  in 
the  worm  the  destiny  of  the  flower ;  so  that  the 
crawling  thing  becomes  at  last  a  winged  thing, 
which  you  call  the  butterfly.  And  the  butterfly 
is  born  with  a  heart  full  of  pity  and  love  for  the 
poor  flower  whose  wings  he  has  stolen  away. 
So  lovingly  he  lingers  about  her,  so  tenderly  he 
hovers  around  her,  that  the  grateful  blossom 
takes  him,  with  forgiving  care,  to  her  trembling 
bosom,  and  wraps  him  in  her  richest  odours,  and 
feeds  him  on  her  sweetest  sweets. 

"  But,"  continued  the  Doctor,  "  the  difliculty 
of  the  task  you  are  about  to  undertake  is  far 
greater  than  you  conceive.  The  evil  and  the 
wrong  of  which  the  lesser  and  humbler  habitants 
of  this  world  complain,  have  their  origin  less  in 
any  immitigable  hostility  on  the  part  of  Nature, 
than  in  the  ignorance  or  the  indifference  of  man. 
Man  contains  in  his  own  all  the  inferior  natures, 
and  these  cannot  be  reconciled  with  each  other 
except  by  a  previous  reconcilement  between  the 
nature  of  man  and  the  nature  of  all  things  whose 
welfare  is  included  within  his.  He,  then,  that 
would  reform  the  least  of  this  world's  wrongs 
must  first  reform  this  world's  master  —  Man. 
Men  must  outlive  the  arrogance  which  is  only 
compatible  with  ignorance,  and  learn  to  look  with 
a  larger  loving-kindness  upon  all  the  creatures 
of  the  Infinite  Love. 


"  Begin,  then,  with  man.  But  the  grown  man 
is  already  out  of  your  reach.  His  inner  being, 
like  his  outer  frame,  is  set  and  fixed  beyond  your 
power  to  change  it.  This  is  not  the  case  with 
the  child.  In  the  hearts  of  children  your  empire 
may  yet  be  established.  Tor  you  are  a  child 
yourself,  and  your  existence  is  an  immortal  child- 
hood. Do  not,  then,  despise  your  comrades  of 
the  earth.  They  are  ready  to  welcome  and  able 
to  love  you,  and  it  is  by  love  that  all  sorrow  and 
wrong  must  finally  be  subdued.  On  the  heart 
of  a  child  you  may  hope  to  found  a  universal 
empire  over  mankind.  For  the  mother  is  in- 
fluenced by  the  child,  and  she  in  turn  influences 
the  husband,  the  husband  transmits  and  com- 
municates that  influence  to  his  fellow-men  by 
various  ways,  and  in  the  consequence  of  all  his 
acts,  so  that  the  influence  you  may  secure  in  a 
child's  heart,  will  in  this  way  reach  the  state, 
and,  through  the  state,  affect  mankind.  The 
nursery  is  the  parent  of  the  state,  and  the  whole 
world  is  but  a  nursery  of  nations." 

Obedient  to  the  counsels  of  Lacerta,  and  my 
own  instincts,  I  have  devoted  myself  to  this 
endeavour,  and  have,  by  this  time,  succeeded  in 
introducing  myself  into  every  nursery.  I  am 
the  welcome  guest  of  every  house  that  is  sweet- 
ened by  the  smile  of  a  mother,  or  enlivened  by 
the  innocent  laughter  of  childhood,  whose  friend 
and  champion  I  have  ever  been.  The  circum- 
stance which,  as  I  have  already  informed  you, 
first  attracted  me  to  your  house,  has  afforded  me 
manyopportunities  of  becoming  better  acquainted 
with  your  character  than  you  are  yet  aware  of. 
Your  love  of  children  has  secured  to  you  my 
affection,  and  induces  me  to  form  the  most  pro- 
mising opinions  as  to  your  future  capacity  to 
assist  the  great  purpose  of  my  existence. 


It  was  some  time  after  Nutcracker  had  finished 
this  strange  biography  before  I  could  bring  my- 
self to  break  by  a  word  the  charm  of  the  silence 
that  ensued,  as  he  leaned  back  in  his  seat  with  a 
complacent  face,  and  fixed  upon  mine  a  look  of 
benevolent  approbation.  At  length  I  stammered 
out  some  incoherent  assurance  of  the  pleasure  I 
experienced  in  the  knowledge  that  I  had  so  long 
been  honoured  by  the  friendship  of  a  being  for 
whom  I  entertained  the  profoundest  respect. 

"  This  is  not  altogether  so  surprising,"  said 
he,  with  a  mysterious  smile,  "  for  I  have  other 
grounds  of  interest  in  your  family.  Your  cousin 
Theodore  is  one  of  my  most  intimate  friends." 

"Thank  Heaven,"  I  exclaimed,  "then  he  is  not 
dead  after  all?" 

"Dead?  who  ever  supposed  that  he  was 
dead  ?"  replied  my  host,  with  a  tone  of  impa- 
tient surprise. 

"  I  feared  he  was  drowned,"  said  I.  "Where 
is  he  ?  Is  he  well  ?  Is  he  happy  ?" 

"  Perfectly  happy,"  said  Nutcracker.  "  In- 
stead of  dragging  on  from  day  to  day  a  jaded  and 
useless  existence  at  the  dreary  desk  of  a  public 
office,  or  plodding  step  by  step  up  the  professional 
pulpit  of  learned  ignorance,  he  is  now  free  lord 
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of  twenty  silver  lakes,  and  as  many  magnificent 
rivers.  Instead  of  cramping  his  limbs  into 
hideous  and  uncomfortable  integuments  of  greasy 
cloth,  he  now  moves  swift  from  place  to  place 
in  solemn  silence,  clad  in  shining  armour,  and 
adorned  with  glittering  scales  of  orient  gold,  and 
flashing  crests  of  ruddy  metal." 

"  Mercy  on  us !"  I  ejaculated,  "  you  surely 
don't  mean  to  say  my  cousin  is  a fish?" 

"  Well,  and  if  he  is  a  fish  ?"  cried  my  host,  with 
undisguised  contempt,  "  what  then  ?  0  the  ar- 
rogance of  you  men !  Pray  what  do  you  know 
about  fishes  ?  and  how  are  you  sure  that  a  man  is 
better  off  than  a  fish  ?  May  I  offer  you  a  pinch 
of  snuff?" 

At  the  same  time  he  drew  from  his  pocket  a 
small  snuff-box  made  of  a  walnut-shell,  exqui- 
sitely polished  and  carved;  and  opened  it  just 
under  my  nose.  My  nostrils,  immediately  filled 
with  so  pungent  an  odour,!  was  seized  with  a  vio- 
lent fit  of  sneezing,  and  clapped  both  my  hands 
behind  me  in  search  of  my  pocket-handkerchief. 
,  Both  my  pockets,  however,  had  disappeared. 
The  flaps  of  my  coat  were  no  longer  the  same.  I 
could  neither  recognise  their  texture  nor  their 
form.  Indignant  at  the  trick  played  upon  me,  I 
was  about  to  expostulate,  when  I  felt  myself 
rising  with  a  buzzing  noise  in  the  air.  This  sen- 
sation would  have  been  delicious,  but  for  the 
surprise  and  alarm  it  occasioned  me.  My  coat- 
flaps  (when  or  how  I  know  not)  had  changed 
themselves  into  a  pair  of  broad  brown  gauzy 
wings.  I  myself —my  whole  being— was  changed 
into what  ?  Impossible  to  guess. 

Nutcracker  was  looking  at  me  with  great  ad- 
miration. 

"  For  mercy's  sake,"  I  stammered  out,  "  what 
ami?" 

"  Stay  !  don't  fly  away  in  such  a  hurry,"  said 
he,  gravely  inspecting  me.  "  Turn  this  way.  Let 
me  look  at  you.  What  a  buzzing  you  do  make !" 

"  But  what  am  I  ?"  I  groaned. 

"  Yes,"  he  continued,  talking  to  himself,  "  a 
remarkably  fine  specimen.  I  never  saw  a  finer." 

"  A  specimen  !"  cried  I. 

"  And  really  a  very  interesting  specimen." 

"  Oh,  no,  no !"  I  exclaimed,  in  an  agony  of 
alarm  and  humiliation,  "  do  not  say  that.  Not 
a  specimen.  Anything  but  a  specimen." 

Eor  I  thought  of  my  poor  friend  Stauben- 
schnabel,  and  the  dried  gnaphaliums.  "  For 
pity's  sake,"  I  cried,  losing  patience,  "  tell  me 
what  I  am,  besides  being  a  specimen." 

"You  are,"  said  Nutcracker,  with  great  so- 
lemnity, "  you  are  ...  Yes  !  the  metamorphose 

has  been  most  successful You  are   a 

magnificent  male  cockchafer !" 

*  *  *  *  * 

"  Hush !  you  must  not  speak  yet.  You  are 
still  too  weak.  This  is  the  first  day  the  doctor 
declared  you  out  of  danger.  If  the  wound  had 


entered  half  an  inch  nearer  the  left  lung,  it  must 
have  been  fatal.  Keep  yourself  quiet." 

These  were  the  first  words  I  heard.,  when  I 
awoke  in  my  own  bed,  in  my  own  chamber.  My 
friends  were  standing  around  me,  and  whispering 
amongst  themselves. 

"How  his  head  has  been  wandering,"  said 
one. 

"I  half  fear,"  said  another,  "that  his  mind, 
poor  fellow,  was  not  quite  sound  for  some  time 
previous  to  the  duel.  His  conduct  to  the  cheva- 
lier was  really  outrageous." 

"  Nothing,  I  assure  you,  but  love  and  jealousy," 
put  in  a  third.  "  He  was  always  a  little  eccen- 
tric, too.  However,  we  cannot  be  too  thankful 
on  our  friend's  account  that  this  unfortunate 
scandal  has  not  alienated  from  him  the  friendly 
interest  of  the  President." 

"It  has  been  a  sad  shock  though,  for  the 
'  gnadige  Fraulein,'  "  said  another.  "  After  all, 
it  appears  now,  she  never  cared  for  the  cheva- 
lier." 

"Do  not  talk  so  loud,"  said  a  fourth.  "  Good 
Heavens !  You  have  no  idea  how  he  has  been 
raving— running  on,  without  intermission,  about 
nutcrackers,  and  fishes,  and  cockchafers,  and  the 
rats.  The  rats  seem  to  have  run  in  his  head 
strangely ;  but,  to  be  sure,  the  house  is  full  of 
them.  Then  he  got  hold  of  one  of  little  Clara's 
toys,  too,  and  talked  to  it,  as  if  the  doll  were 
alive.  We  had  to  put  it  away." 

Then  another  friend  came  into  the  room,  and 
sat  down  beside  me.  "  Going  on  well,  I  see. 
How  do  you  feel  now  ?  What  a  pity  you  could 
not  attend  the  meeting  of  the  board  to-day.  The 
question  of  the  forest  was  decided  by  the  merest 
majority.  When  you  are  convalescent,  I  am 
afraid  you  will  find  some  of  your  favourite  walks 
a  good  deal  changed." 

I  made  an  effort  to  get  out  of  bed  to  save  the 
forest ;  but  only  struck  my  head  against  the  old 
familiar  walnut-chest  in  which  I  kept  my  clothes, 
and  made  my  head  giddier,  though  it  had  been 
giddy  enough  before.  So  they  laid  my  head 
down  again,  and  I  fell  asleep. 
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A  DARK  NIGHT'S  WORK. 

BY    THE    AUTHORESS    OF    "  MARY    BARTON.' 
CHAPTER  I. 

IN  the  county  town  of  a  certain  shire  there 
lived  (about  forty  years  ago)  one  Mr.  Wilkins,  a 
conveyancing  attorney  of  considerable  standing. 

The  certain  shire  was  but  a  small  county,  and 
the  principal  town  in  it  contained  only  about 
four  thousand  inhabitants  ;  so  in  saying  that  Mr. 
Wilkins  was  the  principal  lawyer  in  Hamley,  I 
say  very  little,  unless  I  add  that  he  transacted 
all  the  legal  business  of  the  gentry  for  twenty 
miles  round.  His  grandfather  had  established 
the  connexion ;  his  father  had  consolidated  and 
strengthened  it,  and,  indeed,  by  his  wise  and  up- 
right conduct,  as  well  as  by  his  professional  skill, 
had  obtained  for  himself  the  position  of  confi- 
dential friend  to  many  of  the  surrounding  families 
of  distinction.  He  visited  among  them  in  a  way 
which  no  mere  lawyer  had  ever  done  before ; 
dined  at  their  tables — he  alone,  not  accompanied 
by  his  wife,  be  it  observed— rode  to  the  meet 
occasionally,  as  if  by  accident,  although  he  was 
as  well  mounted  as  any  squire  among  them,  and 
was  often  persuaded  (after  a  little  coquetting 
about  "  professional  engagements,"  and  "  being 
wanted  at  the  office")  to  have  a  run  with  his 
clients ;  nay,  once  or  twice  he  forgot  his  usual 
caution,  was  first  in  at  the  death,  and  rode  home 
with  the  brush.  But  in  general  he  knew  his 
place ;  as  his  place  was  held  to  be  in  that  aristo- 
cratic county,  and  in  those  days.  Nor  let  it  be 
supposed  that  he  was  in  any  way  a  toad-eater. 
He  respected  himself  too  much  for  that.  He 
would  give  the  most  unpalatable  advice,  if  need 
were ;  would  counsel  an  unsparing  reduction  of 
expenditure  to  an  extravagant  man ;  would  re- 
commend such  an  abatement  of  family  pride  as 
paved  the  way  for  one  or  two  happy  marriages  in 
some  instances ;  nay,  what  was  the  most  likely 
piece  of  conduct  of  all  to  give  offence  forty  years 
ago,  he  would  speak  up  for  an  unjustly-used 
tenant ;  and  that  witli  so  much  temperate  and 
well-timed  wisdom  and  good  feeling,  that  he  more 
than  once  gained  his  point.  He  had  one  son, 
Edward.  This  boy  was  the  secret  joy  and  pride 
of  his  father's  heart.  For  himself  he  was  not 
in  the  least  ambitious,  but  it  did  cost  him  a  hard 
struggle  to  acknowledge  that  his  own  business 
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was  too  lucrative  and  brought  in  too  large 
an  income,  to  pass  away  into  the  hands  of  a 
stranger,  as  it  would  do  if  he  indulged  his  ambi- 
tion for  his  son  by  giving  him  a  college  education, 
and  making  him  into  a  barrister.  This  determi- 
nation on  the  more  prudent  side  of  the  argument 
took  place  while  Edward  was  at  Eton.  The  lad 
had,  perhaps,  the  largest  allowance  of  pocket- 
money  of  any  boy  at  school ;  and  he  had  always 
looked  forward  to  going  to  Christ  Church  along 
with  his  fellows,  the  sons  of  the  squires,  his 
father's  employers.  It  was  a  severe  mortification 
to  him  to  find  that  his  destiny  was  changed,  and 
that  he  had  to  return  to  Hamley  to  be  articled 
to  his  father,  and  to  assume  the  hereditary  sub- 
servient position  to  lads  whom  he  had  licked  in 
the  playing-fields,  and  beaten  at  learning. 

His  father  tried  to  compensate  him  for  the 
disappointment  by  every  indulgence  that  money 
could  purchase.  Edward's  horses  were  even 
finer  than  those  of  his  father ;  his  literary  tastes 
were  kept  up  and  fostered,  by  his  father's  per- 
mission to  form  an  extensive  library,  for  which 
purpose  a  noble  room  was  added  to  Mr.  Wilkins's 
already  extensive  house  in  the  suburbs  of  Ham- 
ley.  And  after  his  year  of  legal  study  in  London 
his  father  sent  him  to  make  the  grand  tour,  with 
something  very  like  carte  blanche  as  to  expendi- 
ture, to  judge  from  the  packages  which  were 
sent  home  from  various  parts  of  the  Continent. 

At  last  he  came  home— came  back  to  settle  as 
his  father's  partner  at  Hamley.  He  was  a  son 
to  be  proud  of,  and  right  down  proud  was  old 
Mr.  Wilkins  of  his  handsome,  accomplished, 
gentlemanly  lad.  For  Edward  was  not  one  to 
be  spoilt  by  the  course  of  indulgence  he  had 
passed  through ;  at  least,  if  it  had  done  him  an 
injury,  the  effects  were  at  present  hidden  from 

w.  He  had  no  vulgar  vices ;  he  was,  indeed, 
rather  too  refined  for  the  society  he  was  likely 
;o  be  thrown  into,  even  supposing  that  society 
;o  consist  of  the  highest  of  his  father's  employers. 
Ee  was  well  read,  and  an  artist  of  no  mean  pre- 
ensions.  Above  all,  "  his  heart  was  in  the  right 
place,"  as  his  father  used  to  observe;  nothing1 
jould  exceed  the  deference  he  always  showed  to 
lis  father.  His  mother  had  long  been  dead. 

I  do  not  know  if  it  was  Edward's  own  ambi- 
;ion  or  his  proud  father's  wishes  that  had  led 
dm  to  attend  the  Hamley  assemblies.  I  should 
onject'ire  the  latter,  for  Edward  had  of  himself 
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too  much  good  taste  to  wish  to  intrude  into  any 
society.  In  the  opinion  of  all  the  shire,  no 
society  had  more  reason  to  consider  itself  select 
than  that  which  met  at  every  full  moon  in  the 
Hamley  assembly-room,  an  excrescence  built  on 
to  the  principal  inn  in  the  town  by  the  joint 
subscription  of  all  the  county  families.  Into 
those  choice  and  mysterious  precincts  no  towns- 
person  was  ever  allowed  to  enter ;  no  professional 
man  might  set  his  foot  therein ;  no  infantry- 
officer  saw  the  interior  of  that  ball,  or  that  card- 
room.  The  old  original  subscribers  would  fain 
have  had  a  man  prove  his  sixteen  quarterings 
before  he  might  make  his  bow  to  the  queen  of 
the  night ;  but  the  old  original  founders  of  the 
Hamley  assemblies  were  dropping  off;  minuets 
had  vanished  with  them,  country  dances  had 
died  away ;  quadrilles  were  in  high  vogue — nay, 

one  or  two  of  the  high  magnates  of shire 

were  trying  to  introduce  waltzing,  as  they  had 
seen  it  in.  London,  where  it  had  come  in  with  the 
visit  of  the  allied  sovereigns,  when  Edward 
Wilkins  made  his  de"but  on  these  boards.  He 
had  been  at  many  splendid  assemblies  abroad, 
but  still  the  little  old  ball-room  attached  to  the 
George  Inn  in  his  native  town  was  to  him  a 
place  grander  and  more  awful  than  the  most 
magnificent  saloons  he  had  seen  in  Paris  or 
Rome.  He  laughed  at  himself  for  this  unrea- 
sonable feeling  of  awe ;  but  there  it  was  not- 
withstanding. He  had  been  dining  at  the  house 
of  one  of  the  lesser  gentry,  who  was  under  con- 
siderable obligations  to  his  father,  and  who  was 
the  parent  of  eight  "  muckle-mou'ed"  daughters, 
so  hardly  likely  to  oppose  much  aristocratic 
resistance  to  the  elder  Mr.  Wilkins's  clearly  im- 
plied wish  that  Edward  should  be  presented  at 
the  Hamley  assembly-rooms.  But  many  a  squire 
glowered  and  looked  black  at  the  introduction  of 
Wilkins  the  attorney's  son  into  the  sacred 
precincts ;  and  perhaps  there  would  have  been 
much  more  mortification  than  pleasure  iu  this 
assembly  to  the  young  man  had  it  not  been  for 
an  incident  that  occurred  pretty  late  in  the 
evening.  The  lord-lieutenant  of  the  county 
usually  came  with  a  large  party  to  the  Hamley 
assemblies  once  in  a  season ;  and  this  night  he 
was  expected,  and  with  him  a  fashionable  duchess 
and  her  daughters.  But  time  wore  on,  and  they 
did  not  make  their  appearance.  At  last,  there 
was  a  rustling  and  a  bustling,  and  in  sailed  the 
superb  party.  Eor  a  few  minutes  dancing  was 
stopped;  the  earl  led  the  duchess  to  a  sofa; 
some  of  their  acquaintances  came  up  to  speak  to 
them ;  and  then  the  quadrilles  were  finished  in 
rather  a  flat  manner.  A  country  dance  followed, 
in  which  none  of  the  lord-lieutenant's  part., 
joined ;  then  there  was  a  consultation,  a  request, 
an  inspection  of  the  dancers,  a  message  to  the 
orchestra,  and  the  band  struck  up  a  waltz ;  the 
duchess's  daughters  flew  off  to  the  music,  and 
some  more  young  ladies  seemed  ready  to  follow, 
but,  alas !  there  was  a lackof  gentlemen  acquainted 
with  the  new-fashioned  dance.  One  of  the 
stewards  bethought  him  of  young  Wilkins,  only 


just  returned  from  the  Continent.  Edward  was 
a  beautiful  dancer,  and  waltzed  to  admiration. 
Tor  his  next  partner  he  had  one  of  the  Lady 

s ;  for  the  duchess,  to  whom  the shire 

squires  and  their  little  county  politics  and  con- 
tempts were  alike  unknown,  saw  no  reason  why 
her  lovely  Lady  Sophy  should  not  have  a  good 
partner,  whatever  his  pedigree  might  be,  and 
begged  the  stewards  to  introduce  Mr.  Wilkins  to 
her.  After  this  night,  his  fortune  was  made  with 
the  young  ladies  of  the  Hamley  assemblies.  He  was 
not  unpopular  with  the  mammas ;  but  the  heavy 
squires  still  looked  at  him  askance,  and  the  heirs 
(whom  he  had  licked  at  Eton)  called  him  an 
upstart  behind  his  back. 

CHAPTER  n. 

IT  was  not  a  satisfactory  situation.  Mr. 
Wilkins  had  given  his  son  an  education  and 
tastes  beyond  his  position.  He  could  not  asso- 
ciate with  either  profit  or  pleasure  with  the  doctor 
or  the  brewer  of  Hamley ;  the  vicar  was  old  and 
deaf,  the  curate  a  raw  young  man,  half  frightened 
at  the  sound  of  his  own  voice.  Then,  as  to 
matrimony;  for  the  idea  of  Ms  marriage  was 
hardly  more  present  in  Edward's  mind  than  in 
that  of  his  father's — he  could  hardly  fancy  bring- 
ing home  any  one  of  the  young  ladies  of  Hamley 
to  the  elegant  mansion,  so  full  of  suggestion  and 
association  to  an  educated  person,  so  inappro- 
priate a  dwelling  for  an  ignorant,  uncouth,  ill- 
brought-up  girl.  Yet  Edward  was  fully  aware, 
if  his  fond  father  was  not,  that  of  all  the  young 
ladies  who  were  gkd  enough  of  him  as  a  partner 
at  the  Hamley  assemblies,  there  was  not  one  of 
them  but  would  have  considered  herself  affronted 
by  an  offer  of  marriage  from  an  attorney,  the  son 
and  grandson  of  attorneys.  The  young  man  had 
perhaps  received  many  a  slight  and  mortification 
pretty  quietly  during  these  years,  which  yet  told 
upon  his  character  in  after  life.  Even  at  this 
very  time  they  were  having  their  effect.  He  was 
of  too  sweet  a  disposition  to  show  resentment, 
as  many  men  would  have  done.  But  nevertheless 
he  took  a  secret  pleasure  in  the  power  which  his 
father's  money  gave  him.  He  would  buy  an  ex- 
pensive horse  after  five  minutes'  conversation  as 
to  the  price,  about  which  a  needy  heir  of  one  of 
the  proud  county  families  had  been  haggling  for 
three  weeks.  His  dogs  were  from  the  best 
kennels  in  England.,  no  matter  at  what  price ; 
his  guns  were  the  newest  and  most  improved 
make;  and  all  these  were  expenses  on  objects 
which  were  among  the  objects  of  daily  envy  to 
the  squires  and  squires'  sons  around.  They  did 
not  much  care  for  the  treasures  of  art,  which 
report  said  were  being  accumulated  in  Mr. 
Wilkins's  house.  But  they  did  covet  the  horses 
and  hounds  he  possessed,  and  the  young  man 
knew  that  they  coveted,  and  rejoiced  in  it. 

By-and-by  he  formed  a  marriage, 'which  went 
as  near  as  marriages  ever  do  towards  pleasing 
everybody.  He  was  desperately  in  love  with 
Miss  Jjamotte,  so  he  was  delighted  when  she 
consented  to  be  his  wife.  His  father  was  de- 
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lighted  in  his  delight,  and,  besides,  was  charmed 
to  remember  that  Miss  Lamotte's  mother  had 
been  Sir  Frank  Holster's  youngest  sister,  and 
that,  although  her  marriage  had  been  disowned 
by  her  family,  as  beneath  her  in  rank,  yet  no  one 
could  efface  her  name  out  of  the  Baronetage, 
where  Lettice,  youngest  daughter  of  Sir  Mark 
Holster,  born  1772,  married  H.  Lamotte  1799, 
died  1810,  was  duly  chronicled.  She  had 
left  two  children,  a  boy  and  a  girl,  of  whom 
their  uncle,  Sir  Frank,  took  charge,  as  their 
father  was  worse  than  dead — an  outlaw,  whose 
name  was  never  mentioned.  Mark  Lamotte  was 
in  the  army ;  Lettice  had  a  dependent  position  in 
her  uncle's  family ;  not  intentionally  made  more 
dependent  than  was  rendered  necessary  by  cir- 
cumstances, but  still  dependent  enough  to  grate 
on  the  feelings  of  a  sensitive  girl,  whose  natural 
susceptibility  to  slights  was  redoubled  by  the 
constant  recollection  of  her  father's  disgrace. 
Sir  Frank  was  considerably  involved,  as  Mr. 
Wilkins  well  knew ;  but  it  was  with  very  mixed 
feelings  that  he  listened  to  the  suit  which  would 
provide  his  penniless  niece  with  a  comfortable, 
not  to  say  luxurious,  home,  and  with  a  handsome, 
accomplished  young  man  of  unblemished  cha- 
racter for  a  husband.  He  said  one  or  two 
bitter  and  insolent  things  to  Mr.  Wilkins,  even 
while  he  was  giving  his  consent  to  the  match ; 
that  was  his  temper ;  his  proud,  evil  temper;  but 
he  really  and  permanently  was  satisfied  by  the 
connexion,  though  he  would  occasionally  turn 
round  on  his  nephew-in-law,  and  sting  him  with 
a  covert  insult  as  to  his  want  of  birth,  and  the 
inferior  position  which  he  held,  forgetting,  appa- 
rently, that  his  own  brother-in-law  and  Lettice's 
father  might  be  at  any  moment  brought  to  the 
bar  of  justice  if  he  attempted  to  re-enter  his 
native  country. 

Edward  was  annoyed  at  all  this ;  Lettice 
resented  it.  She  loved  her  husband  dearly, 
and  was  proud  of  him,  for  she  had  discern- 
ment enough  to  see  how  superior  he  was  in 
every  way  to  her  cousins,  the  young  Holsters, 
who  borrowed  his  horses,  drank  his  wines, 
and  yet  had  caught  their  father's  habit  of 
sneering  at  his  profession.  Lettice  wished  that 
Edward  would  content  himself  with  a  purely 
domestic  life,  would  let  himself  drop  out  of  the 

company  of  the  shire  squirearchy,  and  find 

his  relaxation  with  her,  in  their  luxurious  library, 
or  lovely  drawing-room,  so  full  of  white-gleaming 
statues,  and  gems  of  pictures.  But,  perhaps, 
this  was  too  much  to  expect  of  any  man,  espe- 
cially of  one  who  felt  himself  fitted  in  many 
ways  to  shine  in  society,  and  who  was  social  by 
nature.  Sociality  in  that  county  at  that  time 
meant  conviviality.  Edward  did  not  care  for 
wine,  and  yet  he  was  obliged  to  drink — and  by- 
aud-by  he  grew  to  pique  himself  on  his  character 
as  a  judge  of  wine.  His  father  by  this  time  was 
dead;  dead,  happy  old  man,  with  a  contented 
heart— his  affairs  nourishing,  his  poorer  neigh- 
bours loving  him,  his  richer  respecting  Mm,  his 
son  and  daughter-in-law  the  most  affectionate 


and  devoted  that  ever  man  had,  and  his  healthy 
conscience  at  peace  with  his  God. 

Lettice  could  have  lived  to  herself  and  her 
husband  and  children.  Edward  daily  required 
more  and  more  the  stimulus  of  society.  His 
wife  wondered  how  he  could  care  to  accept  dinner 
invitations  from  people  who  treated  him  as 
"Wilkins  the  attorney,  a  very  good  sort  of 
fellow,"  as  they  introduced  him  to  strangers,  who 
might  be  staying  in  the  country,  but  who  had  no 
power  to  appreciate  the  taste,  the  talents,  the 
impulsive  artistic  nature  which  she  held  so  dear. 
She  forgot  that  by  accepting  such  invitations 
Edward  was  occasionally  brought  into  contact 
with  people  not  merely  of  high  conventional,  but 
of  high  intellectual  rank;  that  when  a  certain 
amount  of  wine  had  dissipated  his  sense  of  in- 
feriority of  rank  and  position,  he  was  a  brilliant 
talker,  a  man  to  be  listened  to  and  admired  even 
by  wandering  London  statesmen,  professional 
diners-out,  or  any  great  authors  who  might  find 

themselves  visitors  in  a shire  country-house. 

What  she  would  have  had  him  share  from  the 
pride  of  her  heart,  she  should  have  warned  him  to 
avoid  from  the  temptations  to  sinful  extravagance 
which  it  led  him  into.  He  had  begun  to  spend 
more  than  he  ought,  not  in  intellectual— though 
that  would  have  been  wrong — but  in  purely 
sensual  things.  His  wines,  his  table,  should  be 
such  as  no  squire's  purse  or  palate  could  com- 
mand. His  dinner-parties — small  in  number,  the 
viands  rare  and  delicate  in  quantity,  and  sent  up 
to  table  by  an  Italian  cook— should  be  such  as 
even  the  London  stars  should  notice  with  ad- 
miration. He  would  have  Lettice  dressed  in  the 
richest  materials,  the  most  delicate  lace ;  jewel- 
lery, he  said,  was  beyond  their  means :  glancing 
with  proud  humility  at  the  diamonds  of  the  elder 
ladies,  and  the  alloyed  gold  of  the  younger.  But 
he  managed  to  spend  as  much  on  his  wife's  lace 
as  would  have  bought  many  a  set  of  inferior 
jewellery.  Lettice  well  became  it  all.  If,  as 
people  said,  her  father  had  been  nothing  but  a 
French  adventurer,  she  bore  traces  of  her  nature 
in  her  grace,  her  delicacy,  her  fascinating  and 
elegant  ways  of  doing  all  things.  She  was  made 
for  society ;  and  yet  she  hated  it.  And  one  day 
she  went  out  of  it  altogether,  and  for  evermore. 
She  had  been  well  in  the  morning  when  Edward 
went  down  to  his  office  in  Hamley.  At  noon  he 
was  sent  for  by  hurried  trembling  messengers. 
When  he  got  home,  breathless  and  uncompre- 
hending, she  was  past  speech.  One  glance  from 
her  lovely  loving  black  eyes  showed  that  she 
recognised  him  with  the  passionate  yearning  that 
had  been  one  of  the  characteristics  of  her  love 
through  life.  There  was  no  word  passed  between 
them.  He  could  not  speak,  any  more  than  could 
she.  He  knelt  down  by  her.  She  was  dying ; 
she  was  dead ;  and  he  knelt  on,  immovable.  They 
brought  him  his  eldest  child,  Ellinor,  in  utter 
despair  as  to  what  to  do  to  rouse  him.  They  had 
no  thought  as  to  the  effect  on  her,  hitherto  shut 
up  in  the  nursery  during  this  busy  day  of  con- 
fusion and  alarm.  The  child  had  no  idea  of  death, 
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and  her  father,  kneeling  and  tearless,  was  far  less 
an  object  of  surprise  or  interest  to  her  than  her 
mother,  lying  still  and  white,  and  not  turning  her 
head  to  smile  at  her  darling. 

"  Mamma,  mamma !"  cried  the  child,  in  shape- 
less terror.  But  the  mother  never  stirred ;  and 
the  father  hid  his  face  yet  deeper  in  the  bed- 
clothes, to  stifle  a  cry  as  if  a  sharp  knife  had 
pierced  his  heart.  The  child  forced  her  im- 
petuous way  from  her  attendants,  and  rushed  to 
the  bed.  Undeterred  by  deadly  cold  or  stony 
immobility,  she  kissed  the  lips,  and  stroked  the 
glossy  raven  hair,  murmuring  sweet  words  of 
wild  love,  such  as  had  passed  between  the  mother 
and  child  often  and  often  when  no  witnesses 
were  by ;  and  altogether  seemed  so  nearly  beside 
herself  in  an  agony  of  love  and  terror,  that 
Edward  arose,  and  softly  taking  her  in  his  arms, 
bore  her  away,  lying  back  like  one  dead,  so 
exhausted  was  she  by  the  terrible  emotion  they 
had  forced  on  her  childish  heart,  into  his  study, 
a  little  room  opening  out  of  the  grand  library, 
into  which  on  happy  evenings,  never  to  come 
again,  he  and  his  wife  were  wont  to  retire  to 
have  coffee  together,  and  perhaps  to  stroll  out 
of  the  glass-door  into  the  open  air,  the  shrub- 
bery, the  fields — never  more  to  be  trodden  by 
those  dear  feet.  What  passed  between  father 
and  child  in  this  seclusion  none  could  tell.  Late 
in  the  evening  Elliuor's  supper  was  sent  for,  and 
the  servant  who  brought  it  in,  saw  the  child, 
lying  as  one  dead  in  her  father's  arms,  and  before 
he  left  the  room,  watched  his  master  feeding  her, 
.the  girl  of  six  years  of  age,  with  as  tender  care  as 
if  she  had  been  a  baby  of  six  months. 

CHAPTER  III. 

FJSOH  that  time  the  tie  between  father  and 
daughter  grew  very  strong  and  tender  indeed. 
Ellinor,  it  is  true,  divided  her  affection  between 
her  baby  sister  and  her  papa;  but  he,  caring 
little  for  babies,  had  only  a  theoretic  regard  for 
his  younger  child,  while  the  elder  absorbed  all 
his  love.  Every  day  that  he  dined  at  home 
Elliuor  was  placed  opposite  to  him  while  he  ate 
his  late  dinner ;  she  sat  where  her  mother  had 
done  during  the  meal,  although  she  had  dined 
and  even  supped  some  time  before  on  the  more 
primitive  nursery  fare.  It  was  half  pitiful,  half 
amusing  to  see  the  little  girl's  grave,  thoughtful 
ways  and  modes  of  speech,  as  if  trying  to  act  up 
to  the  dignity  of  her  place  as  her  father's  com- 
panion, till  sometimes  the  little  head  nodded  off 
to  slumber  in  the  middle  of  lisping  some  wise 
little  speech.  "  Old  fashioned,"  the  nurses  called 
her,  and  prophesied  that  she  would  not  live  long 
in  consequence  of  her  old  fashion.  But  instead 
of  the  fulfilment  of  this  prophecy,  the  fat  bright 
baby  was  seized  with  fits,  and  was  well,  ill,  and 
dead  in  a  day !  Ellinor's  grief  was  something 
alarming  from  its  quietness  and  concealment. 
She  waited  till  she  was  left — as  she  thought- 
alone  at  nights,  and  then  sobbed  and  cried  her 
passionate  cry  for  "  Baby,  baby,  come  back  to 
me— come  back  !"  till  every  one  feared  for  the 


health  of  the  frail  little  girl  whose  childish  affec- 
tions had  had  to  stand  two  such  shocks.  Her 
father  put  aside  all  business,  all  pleasure  of 
every  kind,  to  win  his  darling  from  her  grief. 
No  mother  could  have  done  more,  no  tenderest 
nurse  done  half  so  much  as  Mr.  Wilkins  then 
did  for  Ellinor. 

If  it  had  not  been  for  him  she  would  have  just 
died  of  her  grief.  As  it  was,  she  overcame  it — 
but  slowly,  wearily— hardly  letting  herself  love 
any  one  for  some  time,  as  if  she  instinctively 
feared  lest  all  her  strong  attachments  should  find 
a  sudden  end  in  death.  Her  love— thus  dammed 
up  into  a  small  space— at  last  burst  its  banks, 
and  overflowed  on  her  father.  It  was  a  rich 
reward  for  him  for  all  his  care  of  her,  and  he 
took  delight — perhaps  a  selfish  delight— in  all  the 
many  pretty  ways  she  perpetually  found  of  con- 
vincing him,  if  he  had  needed  conviction,  that 
he  was  ever  the  first  object  with  her.  The  nurse 
told  him  that  half  an  hour  or  so  before  the 
earliest  time  at  which  he  could  be  expected 
home  in  the  evenings  Miss  Ellinor  began  to  fold 
up  her  doll's  things  and  lull  the  inanimate  trea- 
sure to  sleep.  Then  she  would  sit  and  listen 
with  an  intensity  of  attention  for  his  footstep. 
Once  the  nurse  had  expressed  some  wonder  at 
the  distance  at  which  Ellinor  could  hear  her 
father's  approach,  saying  that  she  had  listened 
and  could  not  hear  a  sound,  to  which  Ellinor  had 
replied : 

"  Of  course  you  cannot ;  he  is  not  your 
papa !" 

Then,  when  he  went  away  in  the  morning, 
after  he  had  kissed  her,  Elliuor  would  run  to  a 
certain  window  from  which  she  could  watch  him 
up  the  lane,  now  hidden  behind  a  hedge,  now 
reappearing  through  an  open  space,  again  out  of 
sight,  till  he  reached  a  great  old  beech-tree, 
where  for  an  instant  more  she  saw  him.  And 
then  she  would  turn  away  with  a  sigh,  some-  . 
times  reassuring  her  unspoken  fears  by  saying 
softly  to  herself, 

"  He  will  come  again  to-night." 

Mr.  Wilkins  liked  to  feel  his  child  dependent 
on  him  for  all  her  pleasures.  He  was  even  a 
little  jealous  of  any  one  who  devised  a  treat  or 
conferred  a  present,  the  first  news  of  which  did 
not  come  from  or  through  him. 

At  last  it  was  necessary  that  Elliuor  should 
have  some  more  instruction  than  her  good  old 
nurse  could  give.  Her  father  did  not  care  to  take 
upon  himself  the  office  of  teacher,  which  he 
thought  he  foresaw  would  necessitate  occasional 
blame,  an  occasional  exercise  of  authority,  which 
might  possibly  render  Mm  less  idolised  by  his 
little  girl ;  so  he  commissioned  Lady  Holster  to 
choose  out  one  among  her  many  protegees  for  a 
governess  to  his  daughter.  Now,  Lady  Holster, 
who  kept  a  sort  of  amateur  county  register- 
office,  was  only  too  glad  to  be  made  of  use  in 
this  way;  but  when  she  inquired  a  little  further 
as  to  the  sort  of  person  required,  all  she  could 
extract  from  Mr.  Wilkins  was  : 

"  You  know  the  kind  of  education  a  lady  should 
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have,  and  will,  I  am  sure,  choose  a  governess  for 
Ellinor  better  than  I  could  direct  you.    Only 
please  choose  some  one  who  will  not  marry  me 
and  who  will  let  Ellinor  go  on  making  my  tea 
and  doing  pretty  much  what  she  likes,  for  she  i 
so  good  they  need  not  try  to  make  her  better 
only  to  teach  her  what  a  lady  should  know." 

Miss  Monro  was  selected— a  plain,  intelligent, 
quiet  woman  of  forty — and  it  was  difficult  to  de- 
cide whether  she  or  Mr.  Wilkins  took  the  mosl 
pains  to  avoid  each  other,  acting,  with  regard  to 
Ellinor,  pretty  much  like  the  famous  Adam  anc 
Eve  in  the  weather-glass :  when  the  one  came 
out,  the  other  went  in.  Miss  Monro  had  been 
tossed  about  and  overworked  quite  enough  in 
her  life  to  value  the  privilege  and  indulgence  of 
her  evenings  to  herself,  her  comfortable  school- 
room, her  quiet  cozy  teas,  her  book,  or  herletter- 
writing  afterwards.  By  mutual  agreement,  she 
did  not  interfere  with  Elliuor  and  her  ways  and 
occupations  on  the  evenings  the  girl  had  not  her 
father  for  companion ;  and  these  occasions  be- 
came more  and  more  frequent  as  years  passed 
on,  and  the  deep  shadow  was  lightened  which 
the  sudden  death  that  had  visited  his  household 
had  cast  over  him.  He  was  always  a  popular 
man  at  dinner-parties,  as  I  have  said  before.  His 
amount  of  intelligence  and  accomplishment  was 

rare  in shire,  and  if  it  required  more  wine 

than  formerly  to  bring  his  conversation  up  to  the 
desired  point  of  range  and  brilliancy,  wine  was 
not  an  article  spared  or  grudged  at  the  county 
dinner-parties.  Occasionally  his  business  took 
him  up  to  London.  Hurried  as  these  journeys 
might  be,  he  never  returned  without  a  new  game, 
a  new  toy  of  some  kind,  to  "  make  home  plea- 
sant to  his  little  maid,"  as  he  expressed  himself. 
He  liked,  too,  to  see  what  was  doing  in  art,  or 
in  literature;  and  as  he  gave  pretty  extensive 
orders  for  anything  he  admired,  he  was  almost 
sure  to  be  followed  down  to  Hamley  by  one  or 
two  packages  or  parcels,  the  arrival  and  opening 
of  which  began  soon  to  form  the  pleasant  epochs 
in  Ellinor's  grave  though  happy  life. 

The  only  person  of  his  own  standing  with 
whom  Mr.  Wilkins  kept  up  any  intercourse  in 
Hamley  was  the  new  clergyman,  a  bachelor,  about 
his  own  age,  a  learned  man,  a  fellow  of  his  col- 
lege, whose  first  claim  on  Mr.  Wilkins's  attention 
was  the  fact  that  he  had  been  travelling-bachelor 
for  his  university,  and  had  consequently  been  on 
the  Continent  about  the  very  same  two  years  that 
Mr.  Wilkins  had  been  there  ;  and  although  they 
had  never  met,  yet  they  had  many  common  ac- 
quaintances and  common  recollections  to  talk 
over  of  this  period,  which,  after  all,  had  been 
about  the  most  bright  and  hopeful  of  Mr.  Wil- 
kins's life. 

Mr.  Ness  had  an  occasional  pupil ;  that  is  to 
say,  he  never  put  himself  out  of  the  way  to 
obtain  pupils,  but  did  not  refuse  the  entreaties 
Sometimes  made  to  him  that  he  would  prepare  a 
young  man  for  college,  by  allowing  the  said  young 
man  to  reside  and  read  with  him.  "  Ness's  men" 
took  rather  high  honours,  for  the  tutor,  too  in- 


dolent to  find  out  work  for  himself,  had  a  certain 
pride  in  doing  well  the  work  that  was  found  for 
him. 

When  Ellinor  was  somewhere  about  fourteen, 
a  young  Mr.  Corbet  came  to  be  pupil  to  Mr. 
Ness.  Her  father  always  called  on  the  young 
men  reading  with  the  clergymen,  and  asked  them 
to  his  house.  His  hospitality  had  in  course  of 
time  lost  its  recherche  and  elegant  character,  but 
was  always  generous,  and  often  profuse.  Besides, 
it  was  in  his  character  to  like  the  joyous,  thought- 
less company  of  the  young  better  than  that  of 
the  old,— given  the  same  amount  of  refinement 
and  education  in  both. 

Mr.  Corbet  was  a  young  man  of  very  good 
family,  from  a  distant  county.    If  his  character 
had  not  been  so  grave  and  deliberate,  his  years 
would  only  have  entitled  him  to  be  called  a  boy, 
for  he  was  but  eighteen  at  the  time  when  he 
came  to  read  with  Mr.  Ness.    But  many  men  of 
five-and-twenty  have  not  reflected  so  deeply  as 
this  young  Mr.  Corbet  already  had.    He  had  con- 
sidered and  almost  matured  his  plan  for  life ;  had 
ascertained  what  objects  he  desired  most  to  ac- 
complish in  the  dim  future,  which  is  to  many  at 
his  age  only  a  shapeless  mist ;  and  had  resolved 
on  certain  steady  courses  of  action  by  which  such 
objects    were   most   likely  to    be  secured.    A 
younger  son,  his  family  connexions  and  family 
interest  prearranged  a  legal  career  for  him ;  and 
it  was  in  accordance  with  his  own  tastes  and 
talents.    All,  however,  that  his  father  hoped  for 
liim  was,  that  he  might  be  able  to  make  an  in- 
line sufficient  for  a  gentleman  to  live  on.    The 
Idest  Mr.  Corbet  was  hardly  to  be  called  am- 
bitious, or,  if  he   were,  his    ambition  was  li- 
mited to  views  for  the  eldest  son.    But  Ralph 
iorbet  intended  to  be  a  distinguished  lawyer, 
not  so  much  for  the  vision  of  the  woolsack, 
ich  I  suppose  dances   before  the   imagina- 
tion of  every  young  lawyer,  but  for  the  grand  in- 
tellectual exercise,  and  consequent  power  over 
nankind,  that  distinguished  lawyers  may  always 
possess  if  they  choose,  a  seat  in  parliament, 
statesmanship,  and   all   the  great  scope  for  a 
powerful  and  active  mind  that  lay  on  each  side 
of  such  a  career — these  were  the  objects  which 
Ralph  Corbet  set  before  himself.    To  take  high 
lonours  at  college  was  the  first  step  to  be  accom- 
plished; and  in  order  to  achieve   this  Ralph 
lad,  not  persuaded— persuasion  was  a  weak  in- 
strument which  he  despised-'-but  gravely  rea- 
soned his  father  into  consenting  to  pay  the  large 
sum  which  Mr.  Ness  expected  with  a  pupil. 
The  good-natured  old  squire  was  rather  pressed 
'or  ready  money,  but  [sooner  than  listen  to  an 
argument  instead  of  taking  his  nap  after  dinner 
ic  would  have  yielded  anything.    But  this  did 
lot  satisfy  Ralph ;  his  father's  reason  must  be 
convinced  of  the  desirability  of  the  step,  as  well 
is  his  weak  will  give  way.    The  squire  listened, 
ooked  wise,  sighed ;  spoke  of  Edward's  extrava- 
ance  and  the  girls'  expenses,  grew  sleepy,  and 
aid,  "  Very  true,"  "  That  is  but  reasonable,  cer- 
aiuly,"  glanced  at  the  door,  and  wondered  when 
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his  son  would  have  ended  Ms  talking  and  go  into 
the  drawing-room ;  and  at  length  found  himself 
writing  the  desired  letter  to  Mr.  Ness,  consent- 
ing to  everything,  terms  and  all.  Mr.  Ness  never 
had  a  more  satisfactory  pupil ;  one  whom  he 
could  treat  more  as  an  inteDectual  equal. 

Mr.  Corbet,  as  Ralph  was  always  called  in 
Hamley,  was  resolute  in  his  cultivation  of  himself, 
even  exceeding  what  his  tutor  demanded  of  him. 
He  was  greedy  of  information  in  the  hours  not  de- 
voted to  absolute  study ;  Mr.  Ness  enjoyed  giving 
information,  but  most  of  all  he  liked  the  hard 
tough  arguments  on  all  metaphysical  and  ethical 
questions  in  which  Mr.  Corbet  delighted  in 
engaging  him.  They  lived  together  on  terms  of 
happy  equality,  having  thus  much  in  common. 
They  were  essentially  different,  however,  al- 
though there  were  so  many  points  of  resemblance. 
Mr.  Ness  was  unworldly  as  far  as  the  idea  of 
real  unworldliness  is  compatible  with  a  turn  for 
self-indulgence  and  indolence ;  while  Mr.  Corbet 
was  deeply,  radically  worldly,  yet  for  the  ac- 
complishment of  his  object  could  deny  himself 
all  the  careless  pleasures  natural  to  his  age. 
The  tutor  and  pupil  allowed  themselves  one 
frequent  relaxation,— that  of  Mr.  Wilkins's  com- 
pany. Mr.  Ness  would  stroll  to  the  office  after 
the  six  hours'  hard  reading  were  over — leaving 
Mr.  Corbet  still  bent  over  the  table,  book 
bestrewn — and  see  what  Mr.  Wilkins's  engage, 
ments  were.  If  he  had  nothing  better  to  do  that 
evening,  he  was  either  asked  to  dine  at  the 
parsonage,  or  he,  in  his  careless  hospitable  way, 
invited  the  other  two  to  dine  with  him,  Ellinor 
forming  the  fourth  at  table,  as  far  as  seats  went, 
although  her  dinner  had  been  eaten  early  with 
Miss  Monro.  She  was  little  and  slight  of  her 
age,  and  her  father  never  seemed  to  understand 
how  she  was  passing  out  of  childhood.  Yet  while 
in  stature  she  was  like  a  child,  in  intellect,  in 
force  of  character,  in  strength  of  clinging  affec- 
tion, she  was  a  woman.  There  might  be  much 
of  the  simplicity  of  a  child  about  her,  there  was 
little  of  the  undeveloped  girl,  varying  from  day 
to  day  like  an  April  sky,  careless  as  to  which 
way  her  own  character  is  tending.  So  the  two 
young  people  sat  with  their  elders,  and  both 
relished  the  company  they  were  thus  prema- 
turely thrown  into.  Mr.  Corbet  talked  as  much 
as  either  of  the  other  two  gentlemen;  opposing 
and  disputing  on  any  side,  as  if  to  find  out  how 
much  he  could  urge  against  received  opinions. 
Ellinor  sat  silent ;  her  dark  eyes  flashing  from 
time  to  time  in  vehement  interest— sometimes  in 
vehement  indignation  if  Mr.  Corbet,  riding  a-!ilt 
at  every  one,  ventured  to  attack  her  father.  He 
saw  how  this  course  excited  her,  and  rather 
liked  pursuing  it  in  consequence ;  he  thought  it 
only  amused  him. 

Another  way  hi  which  Ellinor  and  Mr.  Corbet 
were  thrown  together  occasionally  was  this. 
Mr.  Ness  and  Mr.  Wilkins  shared  the  same 
Times  between  them ;  and  it  was  Elliuor's  duty 
to  see  that  the  paper  was  regularly  taken  from 
her  father's  house  to  the  parsonage.  Her 


liked  to  dawdle  over  it.  Until  Mr.  Corbet  had 
come  to  live  with  him,  Mr.  Ness  had  not  much 
cared  at  what  time  it  was  passed  on  to  him; 
but  the  young  man  took  a  strong  interest  in  all 
public  events,  and  especially  in  all  that  was  said 
about  them.  He  grew  impatient  if  the  paper 
was  not  forthcoming,  and  would  set  off  himself 
to  go  for  it,  sometimes  meeting  the  penitent 
breathless  Ellinor  in  the  long  lane  which  led  from 
Hamley  to  Mr.  Wilkins's  house.  At  first  he 
used  to  receive  her  eager  "  Oh !  I  am  so  sorry, 
Mr.  Corbet,  but  papa  has  only  just  done  with 
it,"  rather  gruffly.  After  a  time  he  had  the 
grace  to  tell  her  it  did  not  signify ;  and  by-and-by 
he  would  turn  back  with  her  to  give  her  some 
advice  about  her  garden,  or  her  plants — for  his 
mother  and  sisters  were  first-rate  practical  gar- 
deners, and  he  himself  was,  as  he  expressed  it, 
"a  capital  consulting  physician  for  a  sickly 
plant." 

All  this  time  his  voice,  his  step,  never  raised 
the  child's  colour  one  shade  the  higher,  never 
made  her  heart  beat  the  least  quicker,  as  the 
slightest  sign  of  her  father's  approach  was  wont  to 
do.  She  learnt  to  rely  on  Mr.  Corbet  for  advice, 
for  a  little  occasional  sympathy,  and  for  much 
condescending  attention.  He  also  gave  her  more 
fault-finding  than  all  the  rest  of  the  world  put 
together ;  and,  curiously  enough,  she  was  grateful 
to  him  for  it,  for  she  really  was  humble,  and 
wished  to  improve.  He  liked  the  attitude  of 
superiority  which  this  implied  and  exercised 
right  gave  him.  They  were  very  good  friends  at 
present.  Nothing  more. 

All  this  time  I  have  only  spoken  of  Mr.  Wil- 
kins's life  as  he  stood  in  relation  to  his  daughter. 
But  there  is  far  more  to  be  said  about  it.  After 
his  wife's  death  he  withdrew  him  self  from  society 
for  a  year  or  two  in  a  more  positive  and  decided 
manner  than  is  common  with  widowers.  It  was 
during  this  retirement  of  his  that  he  riveted  his 
little  daughter's  heart  in  such  a  way  as  to  influ- 
ence all  her  future  life. 

When  he  began  to  go  out  again,  it  might  have 
been  perceived — had  any  one  cared  to  notice- 
how  much  the  different  characters  of  his  father 
and  wife  had  influenced  him  and  kept  him  steady. 
Not  that  he  broke  out  into  any  immoral  conduct, 
but  he  gave  up  time  to  pleasure,  which  both  old 
Mr.  Wilkins  and  Lettice  would  have  quietly  in- 
duced him  to  spend  in  the  office,  superintending 
his  business.  His  indulgence  in  hunting,  and  all 
field-sports,  had  hitherto  been  only  occasional ; 
they  now  became  habitual,  as  far  as  the  seasons 
permitted.  He  shared  a  moor  in  Scotland  with 
one  of  the  Holsters  one  year,  persuading  himself 
that  the  bracing  air  was  good  for  Elliuor's  health. 
But  the  year  afterwards  he  took  another,  this 
time  joining  with  a  comparative  stranger;  and 
on  this  moor  there  was  no  house  to  which  it  was 
fit  to  bring  a  cliiid  and  her  attendants.  He  per- 
suaded himself  that  by  frequent  journeys  he  could  -: 
n:ake  up  for  his  absences  from  Hamley.  But 
journeys  cost  money;  and  he  was  often  away 
father  from  his  offi.ce  when  important  business  required 
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attending  to.  There  was  some  talk  of  a  new 
attorney  setting  up  in  Hamley,  to  be  supported 
by  one  or  two  of  the  more  influential  country 
families,  who  had  found  Wilkins  not  so  attentive 
as  his  father.  Sir  Prank  Holster  sent  for  his 
relation,  and  told  him  of  this  project,  speaking  to 
him,  at  the  same  time,  in  pretty  round  terms  as  to 
the  folly  of  the  life  he  was  leading.  Foolish  it 
certainly  was,  and  as  such  Mr.  Wilkins  was 
secretly  acknowledging  it ;  but  when  Sir  Frank, 
lashing  himself,  began  to  speak  of  his  hearer's 
presumption  in  joining  the  hunt,  in  aping  the 
mode  of  life  and  amusements  of  the  landed  gentry, 
Edward  fired  up.  He  knew  how  much  Sir  Frank 
was  dipped,  and  comparing  it  with  the  round  sum 
his  own  father  had  left  him,  he  said  some  plain 
truths  to  Sir  Frank  which  the  latter  never  for- 
gave, and  henceforth  there  was  no  intercourse 
between  Holster  Court  and  Ford  Bank,  as  Mr. 
Edward  Wilkins  had  christened  his  father's  house 
oil  his  first  return  from  the  Continent. 

The  conversation  had  two  consequences  besides 
the  immediate  one  of  the  quarrel.  Mr.  Wilkins 
advertised  for  a  responsible  and  confidential  clerk 
to  conduct  the  business  under  his  own  superin- 
tendence ;  and  he  also  wrote  to  the  Heralds'  Col- 
lege to  ask  them  if  he  did  not  belong  to  the 
family  bearing  the  same  name  in  South  Wales— 
those  who  have  since  reassumed  their  ancient 
name  of  De  Winton. 

Both  applications  were  favourably  answered. 
A  skilful,  experienced  middle-aged  clerk  was 
recommended  to  him  by  one  of  the  principal 
legal  firms  in  London,  and  immediately  engaged 
to  come  to  Hamley  at  his  own  terms ;  which 
were  pretty  high.  But,  as  Mr.  Wilkins  said  it 
was  worth  any  money  to  pay  for  the  relief  from 
constant  responsibility  which  such  a  business  as 
his  involved,  some  people  remarked  that  he  had 
never  appeared  to  feel  the  responsibility  very 
much  hitherto,  as  witness  his  absences  in  Scot- 
land, his  various  social  engagements  when  at 
home  ;  it  had  been  very  different  (they  said)  in 
his  father's  day.  The  Heralds'  College  gave  him 
hopes  of  affiliating  him  to  the  South  Wales 
family,  but  it  would  require  time  and  money  to 
9  the  requisite  inquiries  and  substantiate  the 
claim.  Now,  in  many  a  place  there  would  be 
none  to  contest  the  right  a  man  might  have  to 
assert  that  he  belonged  to  such  and  such  a 
family,  or  even  to  assume  their  arms.  But  it 

was  otherwise  in shire.  Every  one  was  up 

in  genealogy  and  heraldry,  and  considered  filch- 
ing a  name  and  a  pedigree  a  far  worse  sin  than 
any  of  those  mentioned  in  the  Commandments. 
Tuere  were  those  among  them  who  would  doubt 
jvai  dispute  even  the  decision  of  the  Heralds' 
College ;  but  with  it,  if  in  his  favour,  Mr.  Wil- 
kins intended  to  be  satisfied,  and  accordingly 
he  wrote  in  reply  to  their  letter  to  say,  that  of 
course  he  was  aware  that  such  inquiries  would 
take  a  considerable  sum.  of  money,  but  that  still 
he  wished  them  to  be  made,  and  that  speedily. 

Before  the  end  of  the  year  he  went  up  to 
London  to  order  a  brougham  to  be  built  (for 


Ellinor  to  drive  out  in  in  wet  weather,  he  said ;  but 
as  going  in  a  closed  carriage  always  made  her 
ill,  he  used  it  principally  himself  in  driving  to 
dinner-parties),  with  the  De  Wintoii  Wilkinses' 
arms  neatly  emblazoned  on  panel  and  harness. 
Hitherto  he  had  always  gone  about  in  a  dog- 
cart— the  immediate  descendant  of  his  father's 
old-fashioned  gig. 

For  all  this,  the  squires,  lu's  employers,  only 
laughed  at  him,  and  did  not  treat  him  with  one 
whit  more  respect. 

Mr.  Dunster,  the  new  clerk,  was  a  quiet,  re- 
spectable-looking man ;  you  could  not  call  Mm  a 
gentleman  in  manner,  and  yet  no  one  could  say 
he  was  vulgar.  He  had  not  much  varying  ex- 
pression on  his  face,  but  a  permanent  one  of 
thoughtful  consideration  of  the  subject  in  hand, 
whatever  it  might  be,  that  would  have  fitted  as 
well  with  the  profession  of  medicine  as  with 
that  of  law,  and  was  quite  the  right  look  for 
either.  Occasionally  a  bright  flash  of  sudden 
intelligence  lightened  up  his  deep-sunk  eyes,  but 
even  this  was  quickly  extinguished  as  by  some 
inward  repression,  and  the  habitually  reflective, 
subdued  expression  returned  to  the  face.  As 
soon  as  he  came  into  his  situation  he  first  began 
quietly  to  arrange  the  papers,  and  next  the 
business  of  which  they  were  the  outward  sign5 
into  more  methodical  order  than  they  had  been 
in  since  old  Mr.  Wilkins's  death.  Punctual  to 
a  moment  himself,  he  looked  his  displeased  sur- 
prise when  the  inferior  clerks  came  tumbling  in 
half  an  hour  after  the  time  in  the  morning ;  and 
his  look  was  more  effective  than  many  men's 
words ;  henceforward  the  subordinates  were 
within  five  minutes  of  the  appointed  hour  for 
opening  the  office ;  but  still  he  was  always  there 
before  them.  Mr.  Wilkius  himself  winced  under 
his  new  clerk's  order  and  punctuality;  Mr. 
Dunster's  raised  eyebrow  and  contraction  of 
the  lips  at  some  wof  ul  confusion  in  the  business 
of  the  office,  chafed  Mr.  Wilkins  more,  far  more, 
than  any  open  expression  of  opinion  would  have 
done ;  for  that  he  could  have  met,  and  explained 
away,  as  he  fancied.  A  secret  respectful  dislike 
grew  up  in  his  bosom  against  Mr.  D  mister.  He 
esteemed  him,  he  valued  him,  and  he  could  not 
bear  him.  Year  after  year,  Mr.  Wilkins  had 
become  more  under  the  influence  of  his  feelings, 
and  less  under  the  command  of  his  reason.  He 
rather  cherished  than  repressed  his  nervous 
repugnance  to  the  harsh  measured  tones  of  Mr. 
Dunster's  voice;  the  latter  spoke  with  a  pro- 
vincial twang  which  grated  on  his  employer's 
sensitive  ear.  He  was  annoyed  at  a  certain  green 
coat  which  his  new  clerk  brought  with  him,  and 
he  watched  its  increasing  shabbiuess  with  a  sort 
of  childish  pleasure.  But  by-and-by  Mr.  Wil- 
kins found  out  that  from  some  perversity  of  taste 
Mr.  Dunster  always  had  his  coats,  Sunday  and 
working-day,  made  of  this  obnoxious  colour; 
and  this  knowledge  did  not  diminish  his  secret 
irritation.  The  worst  of  all,  perhaps,  was,  that 
Mr.  Dunster  was  really  invaluable  in  many  ways; 
"  a  perfect  treasure,"  as  Mr.  Wilkins  used  to 
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term  him  in  speaking  of  him  after  dinner ;  but 
for  all  that  he  came  to  hate  his  "  perfect  trea- 
sure," as  he  gradually  felt  that  Dunster  had  be- 
come so  indispensable  to  the  business  that  his 
chief  could  not  do  without  him. 

The  clients  re-echoed  Mr.  Wilkins's  words,  and 
spoke  of  Mr.  Dunster  as  invaluable  to  his  master ; 
a  thorough  treasure,  the  very  saving  of  the  busi- 
ness. They  had  not  been  better  attended  to,  not 
even  in  old  Mr.  Wilkins's  days;  such  a  clear 
head,  such  a  knowledge  of  law,  such  a  steady, 
upright  fellow,  always  at  his  post.  The  grating 
voice,  the  drawling  accent,  the  bottle-green  coat, 
were  nothing  to  them ;  far  less  noticed,  in  fact, 
than  Wilkins's  expensive  habits,  the  money  he 
paid  for  his  wine  and  horses,  and  the  nonsense  of 
claiming  kin  with  the  Welsh  Wilkinses,  and 

setting  up  his  brougham  to  drive  about shire 

lanes,  and  be  knocked  to  pieces  over  the  rough 
round  paving- stones  thereof. 

All  these  remarks  did  not  come  near  Ellinor  to 
trouble  her  life.  To  her,  her  dear  father  was  the 
first  of  human  beings;  so  sweet,  so  good,  so 
kind,  so  charming  in  conversation,  so  full  of  ac- 
complishment and  information !  To  her  healthy 
happy  mind  every  one  turned  their  bright  side. 
She  loved  Miss  Monro — all  the  servants — espe- 
cially Dixon,  the  coachman.  He  had  been  her 
father's  playfellow  as  a  boy,  and,  with  all  his 
respect  and  admiration  for  his  master,  the 
freedom  of  intercourse  that  had  been  established 
between  them  then  had  never  been  quite  lost. 
Dixon  was  a  fine  stalwart  old  fellow,  and  was  as 
harmonious  in  his  ways  with  his  master  as  Mr. 
Dunster  was  discordant ;  accordingly,  he  was  a 
great  favourite,  and  could  say  many  a  thing  which 
might  have  been  taken  as  impertinent  from 
another  servant. 

He  was  Ellinor's  great  confidant  about  many 
of  her  little  plans  and  projects ;  things  that  she 
dared  not  speak  of  to  Mr.  Corbet,  who,  after  her 
father  and  Dixon,  was  her  next  best  friend.  This 
intimacy  with  Dixou  displeased  Mr.  Corbet.  He 
once  or  twice  insinuated  that  he  did  not  think  it 
was  well  to  talk  so  familiarly  as  Ellinor  did  with 
a  servant — one  out  of  a  completely  different  class 
— such  as  Dixon.  Ellinor  did  not  easily  take  hints ; 
every  one  had  spoken  plain  out  to  her  hitherto  ; 
so  Mr.  Corbet  had  to  say  his -meaning  plain  out 
at  last.  Then,  for  the  first  time,  he  saw  her  angry ; 
but  she  was  too  young,  too  childish,  to  have 
words  at  will  to  express  her  feelings ;  she  only 
could  say  broken  beginnings  of  sentences,  such 
as,  "  What  a  shame !  Good,  dear  Dixon,  who 
is  as  loyal  and  true  and  kind  as  any  nobleman.  I 
like  him  far  better  than  you,  Mr.  Corbet,  and  I 
shall  talk  to  him."  And  then  she  burst  into  tears 
and  ran  away,  and  would  not  come  to  wish  Mr. 
Corbet  good-by,  though  she  knew  she  should  not 
see  him  again  for  a  long  time,  as  he  was  returning 
the  next  day  to  his  father's  house,  from  whence 
he  would  go  to  Cambridge. 

He  was  annoyed  at  this  result  of  the  good 
advice  he  had  thought  himself  bound  to  give  to  a 
motherless  girl,  who  had  no  one  to  instruct  her 


in  the  proprieties  in  which  his  own  sisters  were 
brought  up ;  he  left  Hamley  both  sorry  and  dis- 
pleased. As  for  Ellinor,  when  she  found  out  the 
next  day  that  he  really  was  gone— gone  without 
even  coming  to  Ford  Bank  again  to  see  if  she 
were  not  penitent  for  her  angry  words — gone 
without  saying  or  hearing  a  word  of  good-by— 
she  shut  herself  up  in  her  room,  and  cried  more 
bitterly  than  ever,  because  anger  against  herself 
was  mixed  with  her  regret  for  his  loss.  Luckily, 
her  father  was  dining  out,  or  he  would  have  in- 
quired what  was  the  matter  with  his  darling ; 
and  she  would  have  had  to  try  to  explain  what 
could  not  be  explained.  As  it  was  she  sat  with 
her  back  to  the  light  during  the  schoolroom  tea, 
and  afterwards,  when  Miss  Monro  had  settled 
down  to  her  study  of  the  Spanish  language,  Elli- 
nor stole  out  into  the  garden,  meaning  to  have  a 
fresh  cry  over  her  own  naughtiness  and  Mr. 
Corbet's  departure ;  but  the  August  evening  was 
still  and  calm,  and  put  her  passionate  grief  to 
shame,  hushing  her  up,  as  it  were,  with  the  other 
young  creatures,  who  were  being  soothed  to  rest 
by  the  serene  time  of  day,  and  the  subdued  light 
of  the  twilight  sky. 

There  was  a  piece  of  ground  surrounding  the 
flower-garden,  which  was  not  shrubbery,  nor 
wood,  nor  kitchen-garden— only  a  grassy  bit,  out 
of  which  a  group  of  old  forest-trees  sprang. 
Their  roots  were  heaved  above  ground ;  their 
leaves  fell  in  autumn  so  profusely  that  the  turf 
was  ragged  and  bare  in  spring ;  but,  to  make  up 
for  this,  there  never  was  such  a  place  for  snow- 
drops. 

The  roots  of  these  old  trees  were  Ellinor's 
favourite  play-place ;  this  space  between  these 
two  was  her  doll's  kitchen,  that  its  drawing- 
room,  and  so  on.  Mr.  Corbet  rather  despised 
her  contrivances  for  doll's  furniture,  so  she  had 
not  often  brought  him  here ;  but  Dixon  delighted 
in  them,  and  contrived  and  planned  with  the 
eagerness  of  six  years  old  rather  than  forty.  To- 
night Ellinor  went  to  this  place,  and  there  were 
all  a  new  collection  of  ornaments  for  Miss  Dolly's 
sitting-room  made  out  of  fir-bobs,  in  the  prettiest 
and  most  ingenious  way.  She  knew  it  was 
Dixon's  doing,  and  rushed  off  in  search  of  him  to 
thank  him. 

"What's  the  matter  with  my  pretty?"  asked 
Dixon,  .as  soon  as  the  pleasant  excitement  of 
thanking  and  being  thanked  was  over,  and  he  had 
leisure  to  look  at  her  tear-stained  face. 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know  !  Never  mind,"  said  she 
reddening. 

Dixon  was  silent  for  a  minute  or  two,  while 
she  tried  to  turn  off  his  attention  by  her  hurried 
prattle. 

"  There's  no  trouble  afoot  that  I  can  mend  ?" 
asked  he,  in  a  minute  or  two. 

"  Oh  no !  It's  really  nothing — nothing  at  all," 
said  she.  "  It's  only  that  Mr.  Corbet  went  away 
without  saying  good-by  to  me,  that's  all."  And  she 
looked  as  if  she  should  have  liked  to  cry  again. 

"  That  was  not  manners,"  said  Dixou,  de 
cisivcly. 
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"  But  it  was  my  fault,"  replied  Ellinor,  plead- 
ing against  the  condemnation. 

Dixon  looked  at  her  pretty  sharply  from  under 
his  ragged  bushy  eyebrows. 

"  He  had  been  giving  me  a  lecture,  and  saying 
I  did  not  do  what  his  sisters  did— just  as  if  I 
were  to  be  always  trying  to  be  like  somebody 
else— and  I  was  cross,  and  ran  away." 

"  Then  it  was  Missy  who  would  not  say  good- 
by.  That  was  not  manners  in  Missy." 

"  But,  Dixon,  I  don't  like  being  lectured  !" 

"  I  reckon  you  don't  get  much  of  it.  But, 
indeed,  my  pretty,  I  dare  say  Mr.  Corbet  was  in 
the  right ;  for,  you  see,  master  is  busy,  and  Miss 
Monro  is  so  dreadful  learned,  and  your  poor 
mother  is  dead  and  gone,  and  you  have  no  one 
to  teach  you  how  young  ladies  go  on ;  and  by  all 
accounts  Mr.  Corbet  comes  of  a  good  family. 
I've  heerd  say  his  father  had  the  best  stud-farm 
in  all  Shropshire,  and  spared  no  money  upon  it ; 
and  the  young  ladies  his  sisters  will  have  been 
taught  the  best  of  manners ;  it  might  be  well  for 
my  pretty  to  hear  how  they  go  on." 

"You  dear  old  Dixon  you  don't  know  any- 
thing about  my  lecture,  and  I  am  not  goir.g  to 
tell  you.  Only  I  dare  say  Mr.  Corbet  might  be 
a  little  bit  right,  though  I  am  sure  he  was  a 
great  deal  wrong." 

"  But  you'll  not  go  on  a  fretting— you  won't 
now,  there's  a  good  young  lady — for  master  won't 
like  it,  and  it  will  make  him  uneasy,  and  he's 
enough  of  trouble  without  your  red  eyes,  bless 
them." 

"  Trouble — papa,  trouble !  Oh,  Dixon !  what 
do  you  mean  ?"  exclaimed  Ellinor,  her  face 
taking  all  a  woman's  intensity  of  expression  in  a 
minute. 

"  Nay,  I  know  nought,"  said  Dixon,  evasively. 
"  Only  that  Dunster  fellow  is  not  to  my  mind, 
and  I  think  he  potters  the  master  sadly  with  his 
fid-fad  ways." 

"I  hate  Mr.  Dunster!"  said  Ellinor,  vehe- 
mently. "  I  won't  speak  a  word  to  him  the  next 
time  he  comes  to  dine  with  papa." 

"Missy  will  do  what  papa  likes  best,"  said 
Dixon,  admonishingly ;  and  with  this  the  "  pair 
of  friends"  parted. 


HOME-OFFICE  INSPIRATION. 

IN  this  journal  very  recently,  some  hints  were 
timorously  hazarded,  as  to  whether  it  would  not 
be  advisable,  when  the  Perfection  of  Human 
Ileasou  arrests,  tries,  and  convicts  an  accused, 
to  follow  the  unnatural  and  illegal  course  of 
hearing  some  story  or  explanation  from  the 
mouth  of  the  party  subject  to  these  proceedings. 
A  recent  Scotch  trial — conducted  according  to 
all  the  antique  freaks  and  extravagances  of 
Scotch  procedure — has  borne  fruit  in  a  very 
surprising  direction,  mainly  owing  to  an  eccen- 
tric perversion  of  what  is  in  itself  a  wholesome 
principle.  There  is,  indeed,  a  natural  diffidence 
in  laying  rude  hands  on  the  sacred  person  of 
what  has  been  held  out  to  us  as  the  legal  God- 


dess of  Reason.  But  this  divinity  has  of  late 
suffered  so  many  startling  changes,  and  endured 
such  wholesale  amputation  of  portions  of  her 
sacred  person,  that  reverent  but  doubting  fol- 
lowers may  now  draw  near  and  take  their  part 
in  the  sacrifices.  When,  therefore,  the  wretched 
Maclachlan  is  suffered  by  the  effete  forms  of  her 
country  to  make  her  wild  and  artful  statement — 
exempt  from  the  necessary  test  with  which  such 
statement  should  be  accompanied,  or  dismissed 
as  worthless ;  and  when  this  piece  of  evidence 
has  materially  influenced  her  fate,  it  is  high 
time  that  so  loose  a  screw  in  the  Perfection  of 
Human  Wisdom  should  be  drawn  out  or  tight- 
ened, and  that  the  system  with  all  its  flaws  or 
perfections  be  tested,  like  an  Armstrong  or  Whit- 
worth  gun.  The  shipwreck  of  this  recent  trial 
has  sent  again  to  the  surface,  the  old  long-mooted 
questions  of  the  advisability  of  admitting  the  tes- 
timony of  criminals  in  their  own  cases ;  and  of 
regulating  their  final  destiny  of  life  or  death — not 
by  the  imperfect  and  unskilled  judgment  of  a 
secretary  of  state,  but  by  the  science  and  pro- 
fessional wisdom  of  the  judges  of  the  country 
formed  into  a  Court  of  Criminal  Appeal. 

Within  a  very  few  years  there  have  been 
three  notorious  instances  of  the  exercise  of  this 
secretarial  prerogative,  in,  curious  to  say,  each 
of  the  nationalities  which  compose  the  British 
Isles.  The  series  commenced  in  Ireland,  some 
ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  when  a  gentleman  of 
station  and  respectability  ferried  his  wife — a 
beautiful  and  interesting  woman — across  to 
a  rude  and  lonely  headland  near  Dublin,  known 
picturesquely  as  Ireland's  Eye,  and  there  mys- 
teriously murdered  her.  The  trial  of  Kirwan 
is  well  known  and  recollected  as  a  Cause 
Celebre.  He  was  hunted  to  conviction  through 
all  the  perplexing  yet  delightful  subtleties  of 
circumstantial  evidence,  and,  when  removed  to 
the  condemned  felons'  cell  with  sentence  of 
death  hanging  over  his  head,  a  tribe  of  new 
inquirers  flew  down  into  the  arena  of  newspaper 
columns,  and  for  weeks  tried  the  prisoner  over 
again.  Critics,  lay  and  professional,  became 
Ancient  Mariners  for  the  time,  and  held  editors 
by  the  button-hole,  while  they  expanded  their 
speculations  into  whole  and  half-columns  of 
"  your  valuable  space."  The  evidence  was 
stigmatised  and  applauded;  and  above  all,  the 
jury's  verdict  was  denounced  in  the  most  un- 
measured and  contemptuous  language.  And 
then  began  to  be  agitated  the  more  serious 
question  how  far  it  was  proper  that  the  life 
of  a  fellow-creature  should  be  made  to  hang 
upon  this  final  and  alterable  verdict  of  twelve 
men,  who  might  be  swayed  by  artful  advocacy 
and  blind  prejudices,  and  the  hundred-aud- 
one  chances  which  may  endanger  justice  in 
the  tortuous  progress  of  a  trial  by  jury.  And 
then  it  began  to  be  doubted  whether  that 
portion  of  the  Perfection  of  Human  Wisdom, 
which  made  that  united  voice  of  "  the  twelve 
intelligent  men"  a  sacred  and  irrevocable  thing, 
not  to  be  canvassed  or  tampered  with  by  the 
profane  fingers  of  revision,  was  not,  after  all,  a 
questionable  blessing.  Pressed  by  the  storms 
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and  gusts  of  public  opinion,  the  authorities  gave 
Tvny,  and  Penal  Servitude  for  Life  was  the 
happy  middle  term  that  reconciled  the  stern 
interests  of  justice  and  the  sympathies  of  an  un- 
occupied public. 

Some  years  later  came  the  turn  of  England, 
when  Doctor  Smethurst  was  tried  for  poisoning 
his  patient.  Here,  again,  all  the  presumptions 
and  windings  of  circumstantial  evidence  fur- 
nished delight  for  many  weeks,  to  crotchety 
minds  and  speculative  theorists.  Again  were 
the  newspaper  columns  stored  to  bursting  with 
the  epistolary  discussions  of  lawyers  who  had 
no  other  cases  on  which  to  exert  their  acumen, 
and  of  eager  jurisconsults  who  had  never  been 
called  to  the  bar.  Again  was  the  infallible 
verdict  subjected  to  the  degradation  of  an  un- 
authorised revision  ;  and  again  were  jury  men 
outside  the  boxempannelledto  try  the  case  once 
more.  Irritated  by  the  canon  which  left  no 
appeal  from  the  voice  of  the  twelve  intelligent 
men,  and  proclaimed  in  distinct  language, 
"  Roma  locuta !  causa  finita  est,"  the  grand 
appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  country  comes  in, 
and  her  Majesty's  Secretary  of  State  again  steps 
on  the  stage,  and  saves  the  culprit  from  being 
hanged. 

The  Maclachlan  case  is  fresh  in  all  memories— 
a  case  notorious,  besides,  for  shedding  a  lurid 
glare  over  the  barbaric  monstrosities  of  an  ex- 
ploded system.  Besides  the  intellectual  enter- 
tainment they  derived  from  this  banquet  of 
circumstantial  evidence,  and  the  "forty-eight 
columns  of  the  Scotsman"  newspaper,  the 
Scotch  people  will  have  obtained  more  im- 
portant blessings  if  by  its  agency  reform  be 
brought  about  in  their  legal  system.  In  England 
the  march  of  Law  Reform  is  steady  and  whole- 
sale ;  the  amount  of  Irish  legal  alteration  is  sur- 
prising, and  cheerfully  carried  out ;  the  country 
of  Scott  and  Burns  lies  overrun  with  the  bram- 
bles and  underwood  of  a  detestable  jargon  and 
mediaeval  procedure.  In  this  case,  too,  the 
public  has,  by  appeal,  set  aside  the  Scotch  verdict, 
and  her  Majesty's  Secretary  of  State  has,  with 
the  traditional  consistency  which  has  now  grown 
into  a  precedent,  allotted  the  penalty  of  Penal 
Servitude  for  Life  instead  of  death  upon  the 
scaffold. 

This  exercise  of  the  prerogative  in  three 
such  important  cases,  naturally  challenges  in- 
quiry. For,  it  is  plain  that  the  interference  is 
taking  shape  as  a  system,  a  controlling  one ; 
and,  as  a  system,  should  be  guided  by  some  fixed 
principles.  What  is  contended  for  here,  is,  that 
it  must  be  accepted  either  as  a  counterbalance 
to  that  fatal  infallibility  of  a  jury's  verdict,  for 
which  there  is  now  no  remedy ;  and  on  which 
basis  it  is  a  wholesome  and  salutary  check  if 
logically  exercised.  Or  else  it  must  be  taken 
strictly  to  be  an  exercise  of  a  gracious  royal 
prerogative  whose  special  privilege  it  is  to  enjoy 
the  luxury  of  being  compassionate  in  certain 
cases.  On  only  one  of  these  two  bases  can  such 
an  interference  be  tolerated.  The  first  is  clearly 
temporary,  and  may  be  said  to  supply  the  func- 
tion of  a  court  of  appeal  and  revision  for  overhaul- 


ing crazy  and  leaky  verdicts.  But,  it  should  be 
logical  and  consistent,  and  in  such  a  case  be 
guided  by  the  principles  which  would  guide  such 
a  court  of  appeal.  For  it  surely  never  was  con- 
templated as  a  Perfection  of  Human  Wisdom 
that  a  Secretary  of  State  should  have  a  per- 
manent commission  for  trying  all  prisoners  & 
second  time,  or  of  exercising  that  quality  of 
mercy  which  is  not  strained,  in  the  gracious 
fashion  which  only  belongs  to  the  fountain  of 
honour.  It  can  scarcely  be  supposed  that  in 
the  absence  of  any  such  tribunal  of  revision,  it 
was  intended  that  this  gratification  of  a  royal 
humanity  should  take  the  place  of  an  established 
court  of  review,  whose  functions  are  delegated 
to  a  high  officer  of  state,  untrained  by  any 
legal  education. 

A  distressing  case  which  once  occurred, 
shows  very  plainly  in  what  spirit  it  was  in- 
tended this  royal  discretion  should  be  exercised, 
and  by  what  limitations  it  should  be  controlled. 
Great  George  was  then  king : — not  the  grand 
and  corpulent  George  who  was  at  the  head  of 
all  the  gentlemen  of  Europe,  but  the  benevolent 
mulish  monarch  who  long  was  the  converg- 
ing point  of  boisterous  loyalty.  And  during 
his  reign  there  reigned  ecclesiastically,  a  fashion- 
able clergyman,  by  name  William  Dodd,  D.D., 
a  preacher  of  surpassing  popularity  whom 
countesses  crowded  to  hear,  and  who  made 
touching  and  successful  appeals  for  Magdalen 
asylums  and  other  charitable  foundations.  He 
was  one  of  his  Majesty's  chaplains,  enjoyed  the 
patronage  of  some  of  the  nobility,  and  was  con- 
sidered as  marked  out  for  high  preferment.  All 
this  while,  however,  the  Reverend  W.  Dodd, 
D.D.,  was  no  more  than  an  animated  living 
sepulchre ;  and  certain  discreditable  transac- 
tions, slightly  of  a  simoniacal  flavour,  were  being 
whispered  about  in  connexion  with  his  popular 
name.  The  scandal,  however,  soon  took  tangible 
shape ;  and  the  fashionable  clei'gyman,  resigning 
his  royal  chaplaincy,  retired  abroad :  whence  by- 
and-by  travelled  home  rumours  of  yet  more 
unbecoming  practices.  Finally,  the  Reverend 
W.  Dodd,  D.D.,  pressed  by  pecuniary  difficul- 
ties, sets  the  name  of  a  former  noble  pupil  of 
his  to  a  forged  bond,  is  detected,  brought  to 
justice,  tried,  convicted,  and  sentenced  to  be 
hanged. 

This  clerical  scandal,  it  may  be  conceived, 
threw  London  into  excitement.  It  was  the 
grand  subject  of  discussion  at  clubs  and  coffee- 
houses, and  the  fate  of  the  wretched  clergyman, 
then  lying  under  sentence  of  death,  was  the 
talk  of  the  hour.  What  interest  Johnson  took 
in  the  miserable  convict ;  how  conscientiously  he 
laboured  for  him  with  all  the  sympathy  of  his 
warm  heart,  and  at  the  same  time  with  tiic  quiet 
dignity  which  he  felt  was  not  to  be  compromised 
by  too  much  enthusiasm  in  such  a  cause,  is 
well  known  to  those  whose  copies  of  Boswell 
are  well  thumbed.  Readers  of  Walpole  and 
Selwyn,  and  excavators  in  the  mines  of  the 
Annual  Register,  can  follow  all  the  stages  of 
the  popular  excitement.  Immense  exertions 
were  made  to  save  the  doctor's  life.  Petitions 
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and  addresses  were  sent  up  to  the  throne,  pray- 
ing for  a  commuted  sentence  :  some,  on  the  cu- 
rious ground  of  the  effect  the  spectacle  of  an 
executed  clergyman  would  have  on  public 
morals. 

Through  the  whole  of  the  dismal  tragedy,  the 
figure  of  the  king  is  distinct  and  conspicuous. 
He  is  represented  as  long  being  in  deep  dis- 
tress, undecided,  with  pen  in  hand,  and  not 
knowing  what  to  do — whether  to  sign  the  fatal 
warrant  or  not.  Not  long  before,  had  been 
hanged  the  two  Perreaus,  also  for  forgery ;  and 
for  whose  lives  pressing  instance  haa  been 
made.  An  odd  inference  drawn  from  them 
seems  to  have  decided  the  fate  of  the  luckless 
Doctor  I)odd.  "  If  I  spare  him,"  said  the 
king,  "  I  shall  think  myself  guilty  of  the 
murder  of  the  Perreaus."  Lord  Mansfield 
then  came  in,  and  the  king,  asking  his  advice, 
was  determined  by  his  views,  and  taking  up  the 
pen,  signed  the  paper.  It  is  plain  from  tliis  in 
what  emergency  the  king  was  to  exercise  his 
functions. 

It  was  at  that  time  the  painful  duty  of  the  mo- 
narch to  sign  the  death-warrant  with  his  own 
hand :  a  custom  which  lias  since  passed  away, 
with  much  more  signing  of  commissions,  and  any- 
thing that  was  signable,  which  must  have  been 
one  of  the  most  serious  duties  that  makes  uneasy 
the  head  that  wears  a  crown.  Thus  the  exe- 
cution flowed,  technically,  from  the  act  of  the 
sovereign,  without  whose  sanction  the  terrible 
ceremony  could  not  take  place.  Every  par- 
ticular instance  thus  came  individually  under  the 
sovereign's  notice,  and  that  mere  routine  of  sign- 
ing was  not  likely  to  be  reduced  to  an  habitual 
form.  Modern  delicacy  has  forborne  to  burden 
the  crown  with  this  ungrateful  office,  and  it 
falls  into  the  daily  round  of  common  red-tape 
duty. 

Yet,  since  this  function  has  been  thus  unavoid- 
ably shifted  to  official  shoulders,  it  will  be  seen 
how  materially  its  character  has  altered.  It 
surely  never  was  intended  that  an  officer  of  state, 
burdened  already  with  the  whole  interior  economy 
of  an  empire — conversant  with  minutes  and 
dockets  and  correspondence  of  the  most  tre- 
mendous character — and  very  often,  if  we  may 
take  the  tremendous  liberty  to  say  so,  an  ex- 
ceedingly common-place  personage,  who  would 
find  it  matter  of  great  difficulty  to  get  a  living 
"  out  of  his  own  head" — should  have  the  duty 
cast  upon  him  of  re-trying  malefactors  in  his 
bureau :  becoming  a  court  of  appeal  consti- 
tuted of  a  single  judge.  He  is  to  trace  his  way 
through  all  the  mazes  of  a  trial,  to  weigh  the 
various  classes  of  evidence,  presumptive  and 
circumstantial,  and,  by  the  force  of  his  own 
abilities,  to  reach  a  conclusion  to  which  the 
judge  who  tried  the  case  by  no  means  saw  his 
way.  It  is  the  destiny  of  this  unaccredited  tri- 
bunal to  be  called  on  to  interfere  only  where  the 
case  is  of  the  most  perplexing  sort ;  where  the 
balance  is  so  even  as  to  require  a  trained  eye  to 
see  the  proper  weight  of  both  scales ;  where 
much  may  depend  on  the  legal  value  of  the  testi- 
mony, which  is  only  to  be  appreciated  by  an 


adept.  This  delicate  duty  is  precisely  one  cast  on 
the  shoulders  of  her  Majesty's  Home  Secretary. 
But  he  will  take  counsel  with  experienced  heads, 
just  as  the  third  George  was  directed  in  the 
Dodd  affair  by  Lord  Mansfield  ?  That  mo- 
narch did  not  consult  the  great  lawyer  profes- 
sionally, or  as  to  the  conduct  of  the  trial,  but 
merely  as  to  the  advisability  on  public  grounds 
of  sparing  the  criminal's  life.  And  who  should 
our  Home  Secretary  consult  ?  Say  the  person 
most  likely  to  be  impartial,  and  to  be  most 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  merits  of  the 
case — the  judge  who  presided  at  the  trial.  In 
the  Maclachlan  case,  the  recorded  opinion  of  the 
judge  was  against  the  prisoner,  and  it  is  to  be 
presumed  would  not  be  altered  when  he  was 
consulted  by  the  Secretary  of  State.  If  the  re- 
vision be  openly  assigned  to  a  commissioner,  as 
in  the  same  case,  who  is  to  take  evidence  and 
receive  fresh  testimony,  such  a  course  practically 
amounts  to  a  new  trial,  and  can  only  be  con- 
sidered a  very  violent  stretch  of  prerogative.  If 
new  evidence  be  received,  favouring  the  accused, 
why  is  it  not  brought  forward  at  a  new  and 
regular  trial,  in  due  course  of  law,  where  the 
accused  would  receive  its  full  benefit  in  the 
proper  forms — perhaps  leading  to  acquittal,  in- 
stead of  a  senseless  and  illogical  commutation  of 
punishment  ?  If  it  bear  strongly  against  him, 
why  should  he  not  have  the  opportunity  of  re- 
gular cross-examination  in  open  court,  and  a 
fair  jury  of  his  countrymen,  who  shall  judge  of 
its  force  ?  This  becomes  a  really  serious  consti- 
tutional question,  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
it  is  not  a  practical  invasion  of  the  right  of  the 
great  British  tribunal  of  twelve  men  sitting  in  a 
jury-box  to  deal  with  the  malefactors  of  the 
State. 

So  comes  on  the  true  logical  solution.  Who 
would  say  that  if  there  were  a  legal  court  of 
appeal,  constituted  with  all  forms,  to  decide 
on  such  doubtful  cases,  it  would  be  an  in- 
fringement of  the  royal  prerogative  ?  And  yet, 
if  the  present  system  be  a  right  and  proper  ex- 
ercise of  such  prerogative  by  the  Secretary  of 
State,  there  can  be  no  question  that  such,  a 
court  would  be  a  serious  usurpation  of  its  func- 
tions. But  no.  The  prerogative  of  mercy  would 
then  recede  within  its  proper  limits,  tt  would 
simply  take  cognisance  of  the  distressing  ele- 
ments of  a  case,  where  sympathies  may  enter, 
but  where  the  law  is  obliged  conscientiously  to 
be  deaf  and  blind.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  William 
Dodd,  there  might  have  been  doubtful  and  cir- 
cumstantial evidence.  Had  there  been  such  a 
tribunal  of  appeal,  the  verdict  might  have  been 
laid  before  it,  and  canvassed  calmly  and  publicly, 
and  with  dignity.  Afterwards  would  come  the 
season  for  the  royal  prerogative  to  interfere,  if 
there  were  reasonable  ground,  for  interference. 

Here,  wonderful  to  relate,  the  Perfection  of 
Human  Wisdom,  which  has  been  growing  and 
magnifying  in  divinest  excellence,  from  the  days 
of  the  virtuous  King  Edward  downward,  is  sur- 
prisingly behind  many  petty  states  of  Europe, 
whose  growth  of  legislation  is  contemptuously 
held  to  be  of  a  poor  and  earthy  sort.  There  is 
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scarcely  a  country  of  any  dignity  in  Europe 
that  does  not  leave  to  its  felons  and  forfats  an 
appeal  of  some  description  to  a  higher  court. 
In  imperial  France,  the  Court  of  Cassation — 
"the  Breaking  Court" — whose  name  signifies 
the  tendency  of  its  office,  is  kept  always  busy, 
hearing  appeals  from  minor  tribunals.  These 
despotic  countries  allow  their  malefactors  a 
privilege  which  British  prisoners  are  denied,  and 
almost  every  forpat,  as  a  matter  of  course,  ap- 
peals to  the  higher  tribunal,  which  patiently  in- 
vestigates his  case. 

And  yet,  see  the  inconsistency  in  our  dear 
British  Perfection  of  Human  Wisdom !  A 
judge  trying  a  criminal  case,  is  esteemed 
fallible.  Should  he  trip  or  be  doubtful  in  his 
rendering  of  the  law,  the  point  is  forthwith 
"  saved,"  and  there  is  an  appeal  to  a  tribunal 
composed  of  his  brethren.  Thus,  by  a  brilliant 
stroke  of  consistency,  a  learned,  well-trained, 
skilled,  and  judicial  mind  is  set  down  as  dan- 
gerously fallible,  and  its  errors  are  guarded 
against  by  careful  supervision,  while  the  collec- 
tive wisdom  of  the  magic  Dozen  is  assumed  to 
be  a  sacred  oracular  utterance,  which  cannot  go 
astray.  Nor  do  the  perfections  of  the  Perfection  of 
Human  Wisdom  finish  here.  There  is  one  crown- 
ing inconsistency  behind.  The  magic  Dozen  are 
impeccable  when  dealing  with  an  offence  of  a 
criminal  sort ;  but  are  common  fallible  mortals 
when  they  sit  to  decide  upon  a  civil  matter. 
The  verdict  of  "  the  twelve  intelligent  men" 
may  be  appealed  from,  in  any  ordinary  action 
between  citizens,  and  touching  citizens'  goods 
or  pecuniary  wrongs;  but  where  there  is  a 
question  of  a  citizen's  life,  and  where  evidence 
is  far  more  delicate  and  precarious,  there  their 
collective  voices  are  lifted  into  the  realms  of 
unerring  certainty  and  precision.  Lastly,  charges 
a  Secretary  of  State,  equally  superior  to  fallible 
Judge  and  infallible  Jury,  who  has  never  seen 
the  witnesses,  who  has  never  seen  the  prisoner, 
who  has  never  beheld  a  face  or  heard  a  voice 
that  is  in  question,  and  who  lays  the  whole 
thirteen  on  their  backs :  not  only  without  any 
reason  assigned,  but  frequently  against  all  pos- 
sibly assignable  reason ! 

So  -when  the  child  whom  nurse  from  danger  guards, 
Sends  Jack  for  mustard  with  a  pack  of  cards, 
Kings,  queens,  and  knaves,  throw  one  another  down, 
Till  the  whole  pack  lies  scatter'd  and  o'erthrown. 


A  STEADFAST  TOWER. 

UPON  the  weary  waves  of  the  world 

To  and  fro, 
This  tired  life  of  mine  had  been  whhTd  ; 

In  the  flow 
And  ebb  of  every  tide 
It  had  drifted  far  and  wide, 
As  on  the  bare  bill-side 
Drifts  the  snow. 

At  last  to  my  tired  heart  I  said, 
"  Heart  of  mine, 

This  weary,  weary  life  thou  hast  led 
'Mid  the  shine 


Of  parching  summer's  heat 
And  wintry  tempest's  beat, 
Poor  heart,  it  is  not  meet 
Should  be  thine. 

"  Take  up  thy  courage  then,  0,  my  heart, 

Make  a  stand, 
Be  brave,  be  steadfast,  do  thy  part ; 

On  the  sand 

When  next  thou  shalt  be  cast 

By  the  scorning  of  the  blast, 

Then  cling  thou  firm  and  fast 

To  the  strand. 

"  And  there  a  massive  Tower  thou  shalt  build 

On  the  rock, 
A  Tower  whose  mighty  walls  shall  not  yield. 

And  the  shock 
Of  all  the  winds  and  waves 
Of  Ocean's  unknown  caves, 
Where  the  northern  tempest  raves, 
Thou  shalt  mock." 

And  so  I  built  my  vast  Tower  of  strength 

By  the  sea  ; 
I  built  it  strong  and  high,  and  at  length 

Came  to  me 

A  new  and  holy  guest, 

The  sense  of  peace  and  rest, 

And  I  felt  my  heart  as  blest 

As  could  be. 

And  a  wall  round  the  Tower  I  did  raise 

With  all  care, 
No  skill  nor  labour  through  long  days 

Did  I  spare. 

And  when  winds  and  waves  awoke, 
Against  the  wall,  they  broke 
And  melted  like  the  smoke 
In  the  air 

And  now  unto  my  happy  heart  I  said, 

"  Heart  of  mine, 
There  is  nothing  evermore  thou  need'st  dread, 

For  the  shine 
Of  full  prosperity 
Has  fallen  now  on  thee, 
And  it  shall  ever  be 
Firmly  thine." 

And  so  I  ever  sung  'mid  the  storm 

Without  fright, 
And  lay  cradled  close  and  warm 

Through  the  night. 
But  a  day  was  yet  in  store, 
Though  I  knew  it  not  before — 
When  the  tempest  with  a  roar 
Proved  its  might. 

With  the  bowl  of  a  demon  on  it  came 

Rolling  in, 
And  the  lightning's  tongues  of  flame 

And  the  din 

Of  thunder  stormed  the  wall 
Which  'mid  the  mighty  brawl 
Trembled — tottered  to  its  fall, 
While  within 

The  circle  I  had  deemed  so  secure 

From  the  sea, 
Hushed  the  waters  grown  so  sure 

Now  of  me. 
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And  with  a  mighty  roar 
Of  triumph  and  of  pow'r 
They  swept  round  my  Tow'r 
Wrathfully. 

And  higher  up  they  rose  still  and  higher, 

Till  I  felt 
My  sick  soul  before  their  ire 

Sink  and  melt ; 
And  then  their  cruel  force, 
Without  pity  or  remorse, 
Brought  before  me  many  a  corse 
Where  I  knelt. 

In  the  face  of  every  pale  sheeted  ghost, 

Through  the  haze 
Of  my  tears,  features  long  loved  and  lost 

Met  my  gaze. 

They  swept  past  me,  one  by  one, 
Darling  faces  I  had  known, 
Loves  and  hopes  dead  and  gone 
In  past  days. 

Just  so  much  was  given  of  power 

To  Life's  sea  ; 
It  coald  beat  against  my  Tower, 

Trouble  me ; 

But  my  Tower  of  strength  stands  fast, 
Defying  every  blast, 
And  while  my  soul  shall  last 
It  shall  be. 


AGAIN,  HOW  TO  MAKE  SOLDIERS. 

ADMITTED  into  the  ranks  of  the  French  army,* 
the  route  which  I  received  at  the  office  of  the 
minister  for  war  informed  me  that  I  was  allowed 
five  days  for  the  march  from  Paris  to  Provins, 
where  the  Eighth  Lancers  was  garrisoned,  and 
that  I  should  receive  one  franc  a  day  for  sub- 
sistence and  travelling  expenses.  As  I  did  not 
fancy  a  five  days'  march,  I  easily  obtained  permis- 
sion to  go  to  Provins  by  rail  (paying  my  own 
fare),  and  arrived  there,  a  day  before  I  was  ex- 
pected. The  sergeant  (or  marechal  des  logis, 
as  he  is  called  in  the  cavalry)  mounting  guard 
at  the  barracks,  on  receiving  my  route,  showed 
that  lie  knew  about  me,  for  he  said,  "  You  are 
the  Englishman  ?" 

"  Well,"  I  replied,  "  I  am  not  really  English. 
I  have  been  in  England  a  great  many  years,  and 
it  appears  that  Monsieur  the  Procureur-Imperial 
has  succeeded  in  nicknaming  me." 

"  The  procureurs  are  mountebanks,"  said  the 
sergeant,  with  a  laugh,  and  directed  a  man  on  duty 
to  take  me  to  the  major  of  the  regiment,  who, 
when  he  had  asked  his  questions,  informed  me 
that  I  was  "  Young  Soldier  No.  3282 ;"  that  I 
belonged  to  the  fourth  squadron ;  and  that  I  bad 
better  get  my  hair  cut  at  once.  He  bade  me 
write  a  few  lines  from  dictation,  to  see  what 
degree  of  education  I  possessed,  and  then  told 
the  man  to  take  me  to  the  sergeant-major  of  the 
fourth  squadron. 

I  found  the  sergeant-major  of  the  fourth  squa- 
dron a  tall  handsome  fellow  of  five-and-tweuty, 
busily  engaged  teaching  a  poodle  to  smoke.  He 
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ceased  on  my  entrance,  and  desired  me  to  be 
seated,  then  examined  my  papers.  Had  we  both 
been  princes,  his  manner  could  not  have  been 
more  courteous.  He  asked  only  the  neces- 
sary questions,  and  then  gave  me  a  little  advice, 
which  I  afterwards  found  very  useful.  He 
told  me  that  it  was  the  custom  of  all  recruits 
to  pay  their  footing,  and  advised  me  to  do  so, 
at  the  first  hint  from  my  comrades.  When  I 
proposed  giving  twenty  francs,  he  told  me  to 
beware  of  being  ostentatious.  Many  poor  re- 
cruits could  give  only  a  franc,  or  two ;  and  if 
I  gave  five,  mat  would  buy  sufficient  wine  to 
treat  the  squadron.  He  then  called  an  old 
veteran  named  Bess,  and  desired  him  to  see  to 
my  bed,  introduce  me  to  the  rest,  and  be  my 
camarade  protecteur. 

Bess  soon  suggested  the  way  to  the  canteen. 
"  There !  that  door.  Remark  that  the  price 
of  everything  is  marked  up  at  the  door,  and 
that  there's  no  credit  given;  all  ready  money 
down.  But  if  you  are  hungry,  just  sniff 
that  rata  that's  cooking.  Sapristi !  what  d'ye 
say,  heine?  One  portion  of  rata  six  sous, 
heine  ?" 

Bess's  look  was  irresistible.  With  the  first 
dish  put  on  table,  was  served  a  bit  of  chalk,  with 
which  my  companion  immediately  scored  down 
the  price  of  everything  served.  Hardly  had  we 
tasted  our  soup,  when  a  friend  of  Bess's  came  in 
and  joined  us,  sitting  down  at  his  invitation  as 
a  matter  of  course,  and  before  our  repast  was 
over  we  were  a  jolly  little  party  of  eight.  When 
the  reckoning  was  made,  to  my  astonishment 
one  of  the  party  insisted  on  paying  half,  and 
did ;  the  non-payers  as  they  left  the  canteen  say- 
ing to  me  and  the  other  disburser,  "  With  the 
right  of  revenge,  comrade."  And  here  I  learnt 
the  first  law  of  comradeship  : — that  no  soldier  can 
eat  or  drink  at  the  canteen  alone.  I  often  ob- 
served afterwards,  that  if  a  man  dared  sit  alone, 
without  special  authorisation  from  the  doctor, 
any  comrade  seeing  him  would  upset  his  wine 
or  his  dishes.  Hence,  when  the  rare  sight  of  a 
drunken  man  presents  itself,  it  may  be  safely 
argued  that  his  fellow  cannot  be  far  off.  It 
is  a  standing  joke  that  French  soldiers  get 
drunk  either  by  pairs,  or  by  fours,  sixes,  and 
eights. 

Bess  now  took  me  by  the  shoulder,  and, 
marching  me  into  the  long  room,  called  out, 
"Fixe!"  the  French  word  for  Attention  !  Then 
he  said,  "  Lancers  !  here  is  a  Blanc  bee  Bleu !" 
(Bleu  is  a  nickname  given  to  all  recruits,  and 
blanc  bee  means  white  beaked.)  "He  appears 
to  be  a  good  sort  of  fellow,  and  is  willing  to  go 
to  water  immediately." 

Going  to  water,  Bess  had  told  me,  meant 
fetching  wine ;  so,  seeing  a  water-pitcher  on  a 
table,  I  took  it  to  the  canteen,  had  it  filled  with 
wine,  and  presented  it  to  the  corporal  of  the 
room,  who  insisted  on  my  drinking  before  him, 
and  then  passed  the  jug  round.  The  last  few 
drops  were  poured  on  my  head,  and  I  was 
then  told  that  I  could  address  everybody  as  Tu 
and  camarade,  so  that  I  should  be  spoken  to  in 
the  same  way. 
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For  several  days  I  \ras  at  liberty  to  wander 
about,  within  barracks,  and  amuse  myself  as  best 
I  could ;  after  duty  hours  were  over,  I  could 
go  out  in  town  if  I  pleased. 

During  these  few  days,  however,  I  was  re- 
quired to  attend  a  kind  of  lecture,  which  is 
given  weekly  to  each  squadron  ;  the  object 
being  to  make  the  men  fully  acquainted  with 
the  code  of  military  justice,  the  offences  for 
which  they  will  be  punished,  and  the  duties  of  a 
good  soldier.  The  subject  explained  at  the  first 
lecture  I  attended,  was  Faults  against  Discipline, 
chap,  xxxvii.  of  the  Code  de  Justice  Militaire, 
beginning  at  Art.  328.  The  officer  delivering 
this  lecture  made  many  of  us,  in  turns,  explain 
what  we  understood  by  the  article,  and  helped 
us  to  demonstrate  it  by  suggesting  examples  of 
what  faults  a  soldier  is  likely  to  fall  into,  and 
how  to  avoid  committing  them.  He  cited 
examples  of  every-day  occurrence,  asked  our 
opinions,  and  corrected  any  misunderstanding 
we  might  have  on  any  point.  Really,  at  the  end 
of  the  lecture  I  had  a  clear  understanding  of  the 
duties  of  a  soldier. 

When  I  had  been  in  the  regiment  about  a 
week,  the  sergeant-major  informed  me  that  I 
should  begin  duty,  and  drill,  next  morning. 
Early  next  morning,  therefore,  just  before  the 
trumpet  sounded  the  reveille,  a  bustling  little 
corporal,  who  had  been  up  ever  since  four  o'clock 
(being  orderly  for  the  week),  rushed  into  our 
room  like  a  wild  rocket,  and  exclaimed :  "  A 
man  that  can  write  a  good  hand!"  There  was 
not  a  single  answer  to  this  demand,  and  he  re- 
peated :  "  Not  one  man  here  who  can  write  ? 
Sapristi!"  Astonished  at  such  ignorance  among 
a  number  of  men,  many  of  whom  I  had  thought 
educated,  I  timidly  answered,  "  that  I  thought 
I  could  write  a  tolerable  hand !"  "  Can  you 
spell  properly  ?"  "  I  think  I  can,  corporal." 
As  I  said  this,  I  observed  a  mischievous  twinkle 
in  his  eye;  he  twirled  his  moustache,  and  con- 
tinued with  the  affected  air  of  a  man  exacting 
great  capabilities.  "  But,  can  you  spell  cor- 
rectly, and  write  really  well  ?"  "  I  believe  I 
can,  corporal !"  "  Very  well.  Now,  if  you  go 
down  to  our  stable  underneath,  you  will  find  in 
the  left-hand  corner  a  set  of  beautiful  pens ;  take 
one  (any  one  you  like)  and  help  some  other 
scribes  you  will  find  there,  to  sweep  the  stables 
as  clean  as  a  sword.  Heup  la !  March !"  So  with 
a  smack  at  somebody's  back,  and  a  thrust  in 
tierce  at  another  somebody's  chest,  bang  went  the 
door,  and  the  next  minute  we  heard  him  shout- 
ing a  snatch  of  a  song.  Down  I  went  and  did 
my  work.  But  when  Corporal  de  Bonfils  (the 
de  intimates  nobility)  came  to  see  it,  he  was 
pleased  to  observe  "  that  I  was  a  muff  at  sweep- 
ing," and  taking  the  broom  out  of  my  hand  he 
taught  me  theoretically  and  practically  how  to 
do  better  another  time.  After  which  (with  the 
broomstick)  he  performed  a  series  of  extraor- 
dinary moulinets  and  rotary  movements  all 
around  my  head,  heels,  and  body,  aiming  occa- 
sionally so  close  to  me  without  "once  touching, 
as  to  show  himself  a  perfect  master  of  the 
baton;  then  suddenly  slipping  aside,  he  asked  : 


"  There,  can  you  do  that  ?"  I  was  forced  to  say 
that  I  couldn't,  but  that  if  he  would  stand 
still,  I  would  try.  Upon  which,  with  a  good- 
natured  laugh,  he  told  me  that  if  I  struck 
my  superior  I  should  be  shot  j  and  invited  me 
to  take  la  goutte  with  him. 

A  corporal  in  the  French  service  is  a  kind  of 
hybrid  soldier.  He  is  not  a  private,  neither  is 
he  considered  a  non-commissioned  officer.  He 
messes  and  lodges  with  the  privates ;  gets  the 
same^  rations,  the  same  quality  of  cloth  for  his 
clothing,  is  obliged  to  live  on  terms  of  inti- 
macy with  them,  play  with  them,  and  yet  must 
command  and  punish  when  necessary.  Forced 
to  live  thus  with  the  men,  it  requires  tact  for  a 
corporal  to  remain  friendly  with  his  comrades, 
and  at  the  same  time  retain  his  authority.  It 
would  be  utterly  impossible  for  him  to  do  so 
were  it  not  for  the  law  of  the  French  military 
service,  which  renders  a  superior  liable  to 
punishment  if  he  neglect  to  punish  a  man  who 
has  misconducted  himself. 

Officers  have  long  ago  recognised  the  rank  of 
corporal  as  the  most  difficult  to  fill  in  the  mili- 
tary hierarchy.  They  have  all  admitted  that  the 
corporals  are  the  catspaws  of  regiments.  It 
might  be  imagined  that  under  such  circumstances 
the  corporal  is  a  miserable  man.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  is  the  jolliest  soldier  in  the  regiment. 
Tn  the  first  stages  of  his  responsibility  he  may 
get  a  little  despairing  at  seeing  that,  do  what  he 
will,  he  cannot  please;  but  it  soon  wears  off. 
He  soon  learns  why  he  is  always  punished,  and 
soon  gets  to  know  that  he  is  a  kind  of  vent-peg 
for  any  officer's  or  superior's  anger.  Hence, 
when  a  "  blown  up"  officer  turns  round  and 
confines  his  corporal  four  days  to  barracks, 
the  corporal  will  frequently  give  him  a  wink, 
and  the  officer  will  answer  with  a  laugh. 
Officers  having  recognised  the  difficulties  of  a 
corporal's  position,  make  allowance  for  his  fre- 
quent punishments.  Often,  his  score  will  be 
rubbed  out-.  Officers  show,  also,  great  indul- 
gence in  other  ways  to  those  poor  "  souffre 
miscres  ;"  besides  which,  they,  in  a  certain  mea- 
sure, fear  them.  A  captain  having  a  bad  set  of 
corporals  will  continually  be  reprimanded  for 
untidy  men.  Another  captain,  more  conciliatory, 
will  have  tidy  men,  and  always  receive  compli- 
ments. The  corporal  can  incite  the  men.  of  his 
squad  to  work,  and  by  his  energy,  zeal,  and  ex- 
ample, can  make  them  rapid  in  all  their  duties. 
The  corporal's  opinion  on  any  subject  is  ac- 
cepted by  all  the  men  under  his  immediate  con- 
trol ;  he  makes  black  popular  to-day,  and  con- 
demns it  irretrievably  to-morrow.  He  it  is  who 
makes  an  officer  popular  or  unpopular,  confers 
nicknames,  and  is  generally  at  the  bottom  of  all 
fun. 

When  I  had  been  rigged  out  with  a  fatigue- 
dress,  Corporal  de  Bonfils  told  me  that  I  looked 
like  a  pantin,  a  puppet ;  that  I  was  as  stiff  as  the 
Colonne  Vendome  ;  in  fact,  that  I  was  a  regular 
"  godam',  oh  yes  !"  and  offered  to  wager  that  he 
would  cut  round  our  room  and  touch  the  forty 
men  there  before  I  could  touch  a  dozen.  This 
he  proceeded  to  do  in  a  most  extraordinary 
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manner;  lie  spun  round  the  room  like  a  peg- 
top,  and  first  with  one  hand,  then  the  other,  and 
with  eacli  foot  alternately,  slapped  and  kicked 
every  man,  standing  at  the  foot  of  his  bed  on 
purpose ;  then,  fumed  a  somersault,  and  finished 
off  with  a  few  of  the  most  admired  steps  of  the 
cancan,  and  a  grotesque  imitation  of  the  colonel 
in  a  rage. 

I  could  not  resist  joining  in  the  laugh  at  this 
performance,  but  I  grew  quite  nervous  about 
this  little  man,  who  would  jump  over  you  when 
you  least  expected  it,  whirl  you  round  like  a  top 
as  he  was  proceeding  to  his  duties,  or  come 
down  on  you  at  any  moment  with  his  wordy 
joke.  It  was  my  fortune  to  have  him  as  my  drill 
instructor,  and  then  I  was  always  in  fear  of  the 
little  compliments  he  paid  me  before  an  ad- 
miring audience.  He  would  tell  me,  that  that 
foot  1  was  holding  out,  belonged  to  me,  though 
I  did  not  appear  to  be  aware  of  it ;  and  that  if 
the  stones  really  interfered  with  my  keeping  my 
balance,  he  would  allow  me  to  pick  them  all  up 
out  of  the  yard  after  drill.  When  he  had  got 
me  into  the  most  uncomfortable  position  I  had 
ever  been  put  into  in  my  life,  he  would  turn 
round  to  some  officers  or  other  persons  present, 
and  desire  them  to  "admire  the  curiosity  he 
had  received  from  London ;"  one  day  he  pointed 
me  out  to  the  colonel  as  an  "  English  machine 
of  the  latest  importation."  Nevertheless,  I  felt 
that  it  was  my  good  fortune  that  I  had  him  for 
my  instructor.  He  was  untiring  in  his  endea- 
vours to  drill  me  into  a  soldier.  He  would  stand 
before  me  and  execute  a  movement  over  and  over 
again,  and  whenever  he  showed  any  sign  of  im- 

{atience  it  was  only  in  jokes  at  my  expense, 
was  drilled  for  about  six  months.  At  the  end 
of  that  time  I  was  admitted  as  clerk  in  the 
treasurer's  office,  where  I  began  to  study 
the  administration  of  the  French  army,  and 
to  prepare  myself  to  compete  for  the  rank  of 
corporal. 

Notwithstanding  Corporal  de  Bonfils's  prog- 
nostication, "  that  a  man  with  rosbif  in  his 
blood  could  never  make  an  active  soldier,"  I  be- 
came as  lithesome  and  smart  as  any  troupier 
Pr-r-raii9ais  !  I  even  played  at  "  rat"  one  day 
with  Corporal  de  Bonfils,  and  succeeded  in 
mystifying  him. 

The  game  of  "  rat"  is  essentially  a  military 
pastime,  and  is  very  much  encouraged  in  the 
Prench  army :  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  it  is  not 
rare  to  see  officers  join  in  the  sport  with  private 
soldiers.  On  such  occasions  the  whole  regiment 
will  meet  to  see  the  fun.  In  the  cavalry, 
the  game  is  mostly  played  in  winter,  when  the 
intemperance  of  the  weather  will  not  allow  ex- 
ercise in  the  open  air.  The  infantry  play  it  at 
all  times  of  the  year.  It  is  played  thus :  the 
infantry  generally  choosing  a  smooth  green  or 
meadow :  the  cavalry  always  using  the  riding- 
school.  A  stout  pole  is  firmly  planted  in  the 
centre  of  the  place.  TYTO  ropes,  about  half  an 
inch  thick,  with  a  noose  at  the  end  of  each,  are 
fixed  to  1he  pole  in  such  a  manner,  that  a  man 
holding  the  lower  end  can  run  round  and  round 
without  winding  the  ropes  round  the  pole.  One 


of  the  ropes  is  twenty-two  feet,  long  (say)  and 
the  other  only  twenty.  Whether  the  ropes  be 
made  longer  or  shorter,  there  must  always  be  a 
difference  of  two  feet  between  their  respective 
lengths.  The  ropes  being  fixed,  the  lookers-on 
must  stand  out  of  the  reach  of  the  longer  one. 
Two  advance  and  draw  lots  who  shall  be  "  rat" 
and  who  shall  be  "  cat."  This  being  decided, 
each  man  seizes  his  rope,  the  rat  taking  the 
longer  of  the  two,  and  they  stand,  opposite  to 
one  another,  the  umpire  blindfolds  them,  delivers 
to  cat  a  tough  knotted  handkerchief,  and  to  rat 
a  little  wooden  saw  and  a  small  board — these 
rubbed  together  go  c-r-r-r-ack — crack  !  Every- 
thing being  ready,  the  umpire  says  "  Chcrche  1" 
and  then  the  sport  begins.  The  cat's  object  is 
to  get  up  to  the  rat,  and  belabour  him  with  the 
knotted  handkerchief.  The  rat's  object  is  to 
avoid  the  cat's  favours,  and  at  the  same  time, 
with  sundry  manoeuvres  of  his  rope,  to  bring  cat 
down  upon  his  nose.  Rat  is  obliged  to  squeak 
at  least  once  in  every  minute.  Wiien  cat  hears 
one  of  these  squeaks  he  rushes  either  right  or 
left ;  rat  expecting  him,  lowers  his  shorter 
rope,  and  often  succeeds  in  flooring  the  cat. 
Presently,  cat  will  be  seen  to  sneak  up  to 
rat,  who  is  listening  anxiously  for  him.  Each 
hardly  breathes.  Rat  hearing  nothing,  and 
little  suspecting  that  the  cat  is  only  half  a  foot 
from  him,  ventures  upon  a  little  c-r-r-rack, 
which  is  immediately  answered  by  thwack, 
thwack,  and  off  they  both  rush,  until  rat 
suddenly  stopping,  and  lowering  the  rope, 
down  comes  cat.  When  the  players  are  tired, 
two  others  take  their  places. 

This  game,  simple  as  it  may  seem  when  thus 
described,  is  very  fascinating  to  French  soldiers. 
There  is  something  of  warfare  in  it,  and  they 
say  that  it  makes  men  very  sharp  and  cunning 
in  the  dark ;  it  also  teaches  them  many  devices 
by  which  they  can  stealthily  approach  an  enemy, 
whether  to  surprise  or  watch  him. 

In  the  spring  my  drill  was  over.  But  about 
this  time  we  had  to  perform  some  marches, 
which  highly  interested  me.  They  were  called 
"  Marches  Militaires,"  and  when  1  heard  they 
were  to  take  place,  I,  of  course,  referred  to 
the  regulations  to  see  what  I  should  have 
to  do.  The  first  thing  I  discovered  was  any- 
thing but  satisfactory.  On  these  marches  arms 
and  baggage  are  carried.  The  unmounted 
soldiers  accompany  their  respective  squadrons 
on  foot — I  was  one  of  the  unmounted.  Sonic- 
times  the  marches  lasted  a  day  or  two  ;  then  we 
had  to  bivouac,  and  this  was  at  first  very  un- 
pleasant ;  but  the  precautions  taken  to  prevent 
our  catching  cold,  and  to  ensure  our  comfort 
and  health,  I  thought  then,  and  think  now,  ex- 
cessive. 

In  the  first  place,  if  the  weather  were  chilly, 
we  were  obliged  to  march  in  close  order — for 
warmth.  As  the  day  grew  warmer,  the  ranks 
were  opened,  so  that  we  should  not  be  incom- 
moded by  dust  and  perspiration.  As  soon  as 
we  began  to  perspire,  delirious  sergeants,  cap- 
tains, and  lieutenants,  trotted  about  our  columns 
shouting  to  men  to  button  up  their  coats  if 
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they  opened  them — and  diminishing  the  quick- 
ness of  our  step  as  we  approached  the  halt ; 
and  when  we  did  arrive  at  the  halt,  woe  to 
the  parched  soldier  who  dared  touch  water 
until  he  received  orders  to  do  so.  "  Eat 
bread  !"  "  Eat  a  few  mouthfuls  of  bread  before 
you  drink !"  "  Rince  your  mouth  well  out 
before  you  swallow  a  mouthful  of  water  !"  "  Sit 
on  your  packs,  and  not  on  the  ground  !"  "  You, 
sir !  two  dajs  salle  de  police  for  lying  down  in 
the  shade.  Do  you  think  we  can  drag  fever  and 
rheumatism  about  with  us  ?  Up  with  you ! 
And  you,  there,  exposing  your  chest  to  the  cold 
air;  you'll  be  writhing  like  a  corkscrew  pre- 
sently !" 

When  we  arrived  at  our  destination,  the 
bustle  and  hurry-scurry  was  greater.  First  duties 
over  and  the  soup  eaten,  the  officers  seemed 
possessed ;  they  stormed  and  shouted  at  the 
sight  of  a  particle  of  dust  or  mud  on  a  shoe ; 
they  caused  trousers  to  be  turned  up  to  see  that 
there  were  no  damp  feet ;  doctors  flew  about 
inquiring  after  sore  heels ;  captains  grew  red 
in  the  face,  and  threatened  prison,  dungeons, 
and  even  shooting  and  cutting  into  a  million  of 
little  pieces,  in  their  anxiety  to  see  everything 
orderly  and  comfortable.  Before  sunset,  whether 
it  was  bivouac  or  village,  the  regiment  was 
as  quiet  as  a  church.  Next  morning  every- 
body awoke  refreshed,  and  rather  inclined  for 
another  march  than  otherwise. 

On  a  day  in  April,  there  was  great  ado 
in  the  barracks  of  our  Lancers  at  Abbeville, 
in  Normandy.  An  adjutant  non-commissioned 
officer  had,  in  a  street  brawl,  drawn  his  sabre, 
and  cleft  a  civilian's  skull.  The  adjutant  bore 
a  de  before  his  name,  had  friends  at  the  Tuile- 
ries,  and  was  Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour.  Platoons  and  companies  were  divided 
in  opinion.  Old  soldiers  accustomed  to  the 
favouritism  of  the  Bourbons,  declared  that  the 
adjutant  would  not  be  broke,  while  the  volun- 
teers and  young  soldiers,  firmly  believing  in  the 
new  order  of  things,  began  to  guess  who  would 
take  the  adjutant's  rank.  Young  aspirants  to  pro- 
motion, including  myself,  were  anxious  observers. 
Justice  or  no  justice  was  not  so  much  the  ques- 
tion with  ns,  as  promotion  or  no  promotion. 
The  disgrace  of  the  non-commissioned  officer 
would  afford  four  steps  ;  a  sergeant-major  would 
be  made  adjutant;  a  sergeant,  sergeant-major; 
and  so  downward ;  I  aspired  to  the  corporalship 
likely  to  become  vacant,  and  my  sincere  hope 

was  that  Adjutant  de would  be  disgraced 

and  broken. 

Aspirants  to  rank  in  the  French  army,  even 
where  the  spirit  of  comradeship  is  perfect,  have 
no  pity.  In  no  profession  can  there  be  found  in 
France,  so  many  treacherous  friendships  as  in  the 
military  profession.  My  bosom  friend  in  the  regi- 
ment was  Hugo.  When  from  his  delicate  consti- 
tution he  was  unable  to  mount  the  twenty-four 
hours'  guard,  I  walked  it  for  him.  When  I  felt 
lazy,  he  would  pipeclay  and  burnish  for  me.  A 
man  who  spoke  ill  of  me  during  my  absence,  was 
called  to  account  by  Hugo,  and  my  friend  was 
sharply  cut  the  next  morning  on  the  field.  Hugo 


was,  likewise,  a  candidate  for  the  corporalship. 
We  talked  our  chances  over  at  the  canteen,  and 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  either  he  or  I  must 
get  it :  the  other  aspirants  not  being,  we  said, 
fit  to  brush  our  boots. 

For  months  we  had  been  learning  our  theories, 
and  rehearsing  the  tone  of  command;  nights 
had  we  pas&ed  in  the  sergeant-major's  office 
reading  over  the  details  of  the  service ;  scores 
of  military  papers  and  account-sheets  had  we 
copied  out,  while  the  captain's  clerk  was  amus- 
ing himself  at  the  cafe.  We  could  reckon  up 
to  a  centime,  an  entire  company's  daily  pay  and 
expenditure ;  take  to  pieces  and  put  together 
again  every  one  of  our  weapons,  and  name  each 
separate  piece  ;  cook  the  soup  theoretically, 
practically,  and  economically ;  fight  the  fencing- 
masters,  either  with  small-sword  or  sabre ;  dress 
a  hurt,  pack  a  horse,  burnish  a  sword,  and  go 
through  drill  better  than  any  other  candidate. 
Hugo  or  I  must  be  nominated;  but  the  ad- 
jutant was  not  yet  broke ;  the  colonel  was 
doing  his  utmost  to  hush  up  the  affair  for  the 
credit  of  his  regiment.  Two  of  our  men  who 
went  out  the  morning  after  the  Abbevillian  was 
slain,  were  seized  and  beaten  most  unmerci- 
fully, and  when  they  came  back  to  barracks 
presented  a  most  pitiable  sight.  The  men  be- 
longed to  my  company,  and  as  they  came  into 
our  room  we  immediately  guessed  what  had 
happened.  Saddles  and  bridles  were  thrown 
down  half-cleaned,  schabracks  and  boots  hurled 
to  the  ground,  sabres  buckled  on,  and  by 
twos  and  threes,  to  the  number  of  thirty,  we 
stealthily  issued  from  the  barracks :  some  through 
the  gates,  others  over  the  walls.  Arriving  in  a 
body  on  the  market-place,  we  set  to  work  up- 
setting stalls  and  heaps,  kicking  here  and  kick- 
ing there,  swearing  at  everybody,  and  demand- 
ing who  were  the  cowards  by  whom  our  com- 
rades had  been  beaten  ?  The  peasants  and 
carters  soon  began  to  use  the  butt-end  of  their 
whips,  and  pelted  us  with  stones  and  vegetables. 
Women  shrieked,  and  appealed  to  the  Madonna. 
Two  or  three  men  drove  their  waggons  against  us, 
and,  throwing  down  one  of  us,  rode  over  him. 
Seeing  this,  we  drew  our  sabres,  and  struck 
with  the  flat  of  the  sword  only,  but  that  was 
enough  to  scare  the  peasants  out  of  their  wits. 
"  Tue !  tue !  tue !"  was  shouted  by  a  few  work- 
men. This  cry  brought  out  all  the  artisans  of 
the  neighbourhood.  The  peasants  and  artisans 
surrounded  us,  and  closed  as  near  as  the 
points  of  our  sabres  would  allow  them.  Firm, 
hard-headed  cabbages  came  thumping  among 
us;  turnips,  harder  still,  rapped  against  our 
swords  ;  small  potatoes  almost,  blinded  us ;  and 
the  position  was  becoming  untenable,  when  an 
old  fellow  of  our  body  suggested,  "  What  fine 
soup  the  cabbages  would  make  !" 

As  the  crowd  sent  forth  a  shout  of  derision  at 
this  remark,  we  suddenly  extended  our  circle, 
and  I  and  another  proceeded  to  string  cabbages 
on  our  comrades'  swords.  When  each  skewer 
was  well.'  garnished,  the  command,  "  Point  for- 
ward front  rank,  and  backward  the  rear,"  was 
given,  and  at  the  double  we  cleared  the  crowd. 
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We  charged  a  body  of  sergents  de  ville  who  were 
coming  up,  and  then  scampered  back  to  bar- 
racks; for  the  populace  were  becoming  too  strong 
for  us,  and  we  were  determined  not  to  be 
tempted  into  shedding  blood.  Up  to  the  very 
barrack-gates  they  pursued  us,  throwing  every- 
thing they  could  lay  their  hands  upon,  and  we 
were  only  preserved  from  perhaps  serious  hurt 
by  the  guard  turning  out  and  surrounding  us. 
The  guard  made  us  prisoners,  and  the  sergeant 
put  down  the  name  of  each  man  as  he  passed 
through  the  gates.  Hugo,  who  was  on  guard, 
stood  near  me.  I  asked  him  to  let  me  pass 
by  him  into  the  crowd,  for  if  I  were  put  on  the 
list  I  knew  I  should  lose  all  chance  of  promotion. 
Hugo,  hoping  probably  to  get  rid  of  a  rival,  re- 
fused, and  answered  me  by  "  Stop  where  you 
are !"  I  pushed  through  the  prisoners  and 
found  a  man  at  another  extremity  of  the  circle 
who  did  not  aspire  to  rank,  and  who  let  me  pass 
him.  In  another  minute  I  had  scaled  the  wall 
at  the  back  of  the  barracks  and  was  looking  out 
of  my  bedroom  window,  telegraphing  my  de- 
fiance to  Hugo.  The  men,  whose  names  were 
taken  down,  were  interdicted  carrying  the  sword 
in  public  for  three  months,  were  confined  to 
barracks  for  one  month,  and  had  eight  days' 
prison.  As  for  me,  I  g^i,  off,  on  a  principle 
universally  recognised  in  the  French  army — pas 
vu,  pas  pris ;  no  report  from  any  of  my  accom- 
plices would  have  been  listened  to. 

Hugo  was  abused  right  and  left  for  his  be- 
haviour to  me.  Often  and  often  had  I  passed  him, 
and  he  me ;  in  the  best  regulated  regiments  such 
things  are  slyly  done.  We  got  to  words  upon 
the  subject,  from  words  to  taunts,  and  finally 
compromised  ourselves  so  gravely  in  the  pre- 
sence of  our  comrades,  that  two  officious  mutual 
friends  declared  the  affair  unarrangeable.  Per- 
mission was  asked  of  the  colonel  for  us  to  settle 
our  differences  in  a  military  manner,  the  per- 
mission was  accorded,  and  we  pinked  each  other 
slightly  in  a  duel.  As  to  the  rest  of  the  story, 
the  civilians  clamoured  so  much  that  the  ad- 
jutant had  to  be  broken  and  disgraced.  He 
was  only  reduced  to  the  ranks,  on  the  plea 
of  "  extenuating  circumstances."  A  brawl, 
a  fight,  a. civilian  killed,  the  adjutant  disgraced 
(reduced),  the  adjutant  demands  to  exchange 
into  another  regiment.  Accorded.  Six  months 
after,  he  is  sergeant  in  another  regiment ;  nine 
months  after  that,  adjutant;  a  year  after  that, 
officer.  The  old  soldiers  were  right ;  the  de  be- 
fore his  name,  and  the  friend  at  the  Tuileries, 
were  of  some  avail. 

A  few  days  after  the  business  in  the  town,  the 
competition  for  the  stripes  came  off.  At  the 
last  quarterly  examination  I  was  second  on  the 
list  of  promotion ;  Hugo  being  first.  Now,  the 
colonel  and  staff  having  taken  their  seats,  the 
school-books  were  called  forth,  and  our  names 
in  order  of  merit  called  out. 

Hugo,  Meudon,  &c. 

"  Hugo,  stand  up,"  says  the  colonel.  "  Sup- 
posing you  were  chief  of 'the.  post  at  the  draw- 
bridge of  the  southern  gate,  and  a  convoy 
of  waggons  were  to  present  itself  for  admit- 


tance,  what  would    you    do  ?      During  war, 
mind !" 

"  My  sentinels  would  have  stopped  them  at 
the  outer  barrier,"  answers  Hugo,  "and  passed 
on  the  word  to  the  post.  I  should  then  imme- 
diately send  out  four  men  to  examine  the  \vag- 
gons,  to  see  that  they  contained  nothing  dan- 
gerous to  the  safety  of  the  place ;  and,  being 
satisfied  on  that  head,  should  allow  them  to 
proceed  slowly,  and  at  such  a  distance  from 
one  another  as  to  allow  of  a  barrier  or  draw- 
bridge being  lifted  up  between  any  two,  in  case 
of  a  surprise." 

"  Good.  Supposing  one  of  the  waggons  were 
to  break  down  on  one  of  the  bridges  ?" 

"  I  should  immediately  call  the  guard  to  arms, 
and  cause  the  barriers  to  be  closed,  and  all  com- 
munications stopped." 

"Why?" 

"  Because  the  breaking  down  of  the  waggon 
might  only  be  a  ruse  of  the  enemy's  to  keep  the 
bridge  down." 

In  this  way,  Hugo  was  questioned  on  every  de 
tail  of  the  service  des  places  :  I,  on  the  service 
en  campagne  :  and  the  above  will  serve  to  show 
how  much  is  expected  in  the  French  army  of  a 
man  who  aspires  to  a  corporalship.  After  this, 
we  were  desired  to  make  a  soup,  theoretically ; 
to  wash  shirts,  in  the  same  way ;  dress  tents,  and 
drill  recruits.  We  botli  answered  like  books, 
and  it  was  evident  that  we  must  keep  our 
places — Hugo  first,  and  I  second.  But  there 
was  still  an  operation  to  be  gone  through  which 
required  all  our  energies.  In  the  first  place,  to 
drill  a  squad ;  in  the  next  place,  to  pack  our  va- 
lises, roll  our  cloaks,  saddle  and  bit  our  horses, 
and  be  on  horseback  in  a  few  minutes.  I  had 
the  advantage  over  Hugo  at  drill,  for  the  men 
executed  the  commands  with  greater  alacrity 
under  me  than  under  him ;  not  that  they  under- 
stood me  better,  or  that  my  tone  of  command 
was  more  precise,  but  that  there  was  a  better 
will  towards  me,  and  the  men  in  this  experience 
can  greatly  support  an  aspirant. 

In  packing  and  saddling  I  was  a  good  ten 
minutes  in  advance  of  Hugo  ;  hailed  by  the 
title  of  corporal  as  soon  as  I  came  back  to  my 
room,  I  was  congratulated  by  everybody.  "It 
must  be,  it  is  sure  to  be,"  said  my  sergeant- 
major  ;  "  the  colonel  looked  at  you  as  he  looks 
at  future  corporals."  At  six  o'clock  the  decision 
came  out.  1  was  corporal,  and  was  draughted 
into  another  company.  The  sensation  was  very 
peculiar ;  but  few  persons  can  imagine  the  grati- 
fication a  French  soldier  experiences  when  he 
receives  the  stripes.  The  first  step  has  been  ac- 
complished. From  a  corporal,  a  man  may  become 
field-marshal ;  almost  any  step  can  be  given  to 
a  corporal  for  an  act  of  intrepidity,  while  to  a 
private  the  highest  reward  would  be  a  corporal- 
ship,  and,  perhaps,  the  order  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour.  To  be  a  corporal,  a  man  must  know  a 
great  deal.  A  French  corporal  knows  as  much 
as  an  English  sergeant-major;  he  is  entrusted 
with  the  command  of  posts,  and,  on  such  occa- 
sions, is  not  only  responsible  for  the  safety  of 
the  posts  entrusted  to  him,  but  has  also  the 
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]>o\ver  of  very  severely  punishing  the  men  under 
him. 

A  short  time  after  my  promotion,  an  honour 
was  conferred  on  ine,  with  which  I  would  wil- 
lingly have  dispensed.  I  was  made  general 
monitor  of  the  junior  schoolroom.  Nobody 
envied  me  the  distinction,  for  it  was  one  that 
condemned  its  holder  to  eight  hours'  teaching  in 
every  week ;  and  the  teaching  of  Bretons  and 
Basques  is  a  disagreeable  occupation.  These 
men  generally  arrive  in  the  regiment  unable  to 
speak  two  words  of  French.  The  Bretons  are 
stupid,  but  willing  to  learn ;  the  Basques  are 
intelligent,  but  as  obstinate  as  asses. 

To  try  the  knowledge  of  some  new  recruits, 
I  questioned  them  from  an  alphabet  on  the 
black-board :  passing  from  one  to  the  other,  with- 
out waiting  to  correct  their  errors. 

"What letter  is  this?"  said  I,  pointing  to  A. 

"A" 

"And  this  ?"  pointing  to  M. 

"  M,"  answered  a  Breton. 

"No,  it's  N,"  quoth  a  Basque. 

'  I  know  it's  M,"  retorted  the  Breton. 

Unwilling  to  have  a  prolonged  argument  on 
the  subject,  I  said  the  Breton  was  right ;  upon 
which  the  Basque  looked  as  black  as  thunder  at 
me,  shook  his  fist  at  his  opposer,  and,  after 
class,  punched  his  head :— for  which  I  was 
obliged  to  punish  him. 

One  of  the  school-lessons  to  such  a  fellow  is 
the,  teaching  him  to  distinguish  the  right  hand 
from  the  left,  and  also  to  impress  upon  his 
mind  that  the  right  foot  corresponds  to  the 
right  hand,  and  the  left  with  the  left.  This, 
which  may  appear  very  ridiculous,  is  owing  to 
the  system  of  drill.  Almost  every  motion  with 
the  arms  (for  cavalry)  is  executed  with  the  right 
arm,  while  every  movement  in  marching  begins 
with  the  left  foot.  The  recruits  in  their  first 
bewilderment  confound  the  two,  and,  if  we 
are  to  believe  an  old  French  anecdote,  some- 
times confuse  the  instructor  himself.  An 
old  corporal  teaching  the  first  rudiments  of 
the  balance-step,  ordered  the  men  to  lift  the 
left  leg;  all  obeyed  except  a  man  in  the 
middle  of  the  rank,  and  he  lifted  his  right 
leg.  When  left  legs  are  extended,  there  is 
an  interval  of  about  a  foot  and  a  half  between 
each  man's  extended  leg  and  that  of  the  next 
man ;  but  if  two  men  standing  alongside  one 
another,  put  forward,  one  the  left  leg  and  the 
other  the  right,  the  two  legs  will  touch.  So 
it  was  in  this  case.  The  old  corporal  stared, 
passed  before  his  squad,  passed  back  again,  and 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  "  some  stupid 
ass  of  a  recruit  was  extending  both  his  feet 
at  once."  When  he  discovered  his  error,  he 
excused  it  to  the  officers  who  watched  the 
lesson,  by  saying,  "  It  would  not  have  asto- 
nished me  if  it  had  been  the  case,  considering 
what  imbeciles  they  are." 

Whenever  we  had  a  man  who  could  not  or 
would  not  learn  to  distinguish  right  from  left, 
we  would  make  him  hold  a  sabre  in  his  right 
hand  at  arm's  length  for  several  minutes  at  a 
time.  The  fatigue  almost  invariably  impressed 


upon  the  recruit's  mind  which  was  which ;  but 
I  have  known  men  whose  right  hand  it  was 
necessary,  when  they  came  into  the  army,  to 
mark  with  black,  that  they  might  distinguish  it 
from  the  left  hand. 


S:\IALL-BEER  CHRONICLES. 

A  LADY,  who  keeps  house — and  who  does  it 
uncommonly  well  too — received  the  other  day 
the  following  letter  from  the  grocer  whom  she 
usually  employs.  She  naturally  enough  handed 
it  over  to  the  Small-Beer  Chronicler,  as  peculiarly 
connected  with  his  functions : 

"Madam, — I  have  had  the  honour  of  serving 
you  during  a  period  of  four  years,  and  I  trust 
my  goods  have,  in  a  general  way,  given  you 
satisfaction.  I  am  wishful  to  do  my  duty  by  so 
old  and  regular  a  customer,  and  my  duty  compels 
me  to  state  that  it  is  no  longer  possible  for  me 
to  supply  you  with  the  articles  which  you  require 
at  the  proper  price  which  you  ought  to  pay/w 
those  articles.  Madam,  you  will  naturally  in- 
quire the  reason  of  this  extraordinary  statement. 
It  is  this.  The  lady — leastways  the  person — 
whom  you  employ  in  the  office  of  cook  requires 
of  me  so  large  a  per-centage  on  the  orders  which 
come  from  your  house,  that  it  would  be  impos- 
sible for  me  to  get  a  reasonable  profit  out  of  the 
sale  of  those  goods,  unless  I  was  to  put  upon 
them  a  price  which,  as  I  have  above  stated,  is 
higher  than  the  worth  of  the  articles  and  their 
market-value  justifies  me  in  so  doing.  Madam, 
under  these  suckamstances  what  am  I  to  do  ?  I 
should  be  sorry  to  lose  your  custom,  and  at  the 
same  time  my  conscience  will  not  permit  me  to 
set  down  in  your  weekly  book  harticles  which 
you  have  never  had,  or  to  demand  an  unreason- 
able price  for  those  which  have  been  delivered 
at  your  door,  or  hairey  steps.  Madam,  I  ast 
again  what  am  I  to  do  ?  The  malice  of  cooks 
is  such,  respected  madam,  that  if  I  refuse  to 
give  to  yours  tiie  sums  of  money  she  demands 
of  me,  she  is  capable  of  spoiling  your  dishes, 
and  giving  it  as  the  reason  that  the  groceries 
supplied  by  Treacletou  and  Co.  are  of  so  bad  a 
quality  that  no  cook  can  send  up  a  dinner  as  it 
should  be  sent  up  when  she  is  obliged  to  make 
use  of  the  goods  furnished  by  that  firm.  Then 
you  say,  naturally  enough — then  we  must  go  to 
some  other  grocer,  and  so  she  gets  her  revenge. 
Madam,  having  made  this  statement,  I  will  iio\v 
withdraw,  trusting  that  you  will  excuse  the 
liberty  I  have  taken  in  addressing  you,  and 
hoping  that  things  may  yet  be  so  arranged  that 
you  will  still  favour  with  your  orders  your 
obedient  servant, 

"  JOHN  TfiEACLETON." 

One  is  absolutely  obliged  to  pause  for  breath 
after  reading  such  a  letter  as  this.  What  depths 
and  abysses  of  cheatery  and  abomination  it  re- 
veals underneath  the  whitewashed  surface  of  a 
well-ordered  household.  Here  is  one  instance 
iu  which  the  treachery  is  revealed— how  many 
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more  are  there  of  which  we  know  nothing? 
What  an  embarrassing  and  miserable  position, 
too,  is  that  of  the  lady  to  whom  this  letter  is 
addressed !  Suppose  that  that  lady  had  long 
been  on  the  look-out  for  a  good  cook,  and  has 
at  last  found  one.  Suppose  that  she  has  gone 
through  much  misery  formerly,  in  giving  her 
"  little  dinners ;"  that  the  soup  has  come  up 
before  her  chief  guests  thick  and  yet  weak, 
ay,  and  tepid  to  boot.  Suppose  that  her  curries 
have  heretofore  been  watery,  and  that  the 
mutton  lias  appeared  at  table  with  cinders  in 
the  dish,  and  the  gravy  so  cold  that  there  was  a 
fine  coating  of  white  grease  on  its  surface. 
Suppose  that  this  lady  has  suffered  under  such 
horrors,  and  has  at  last  secured  an  artist 
whose  soup  is  clear  as  sherry  and  strong  as 
brandy ;  whose  entrees  are  hot  and  tooth- 
some and  pretty  to  look  at ;  whose  pieces  of  re- 
sistance are  done  to  a  turn,  and  wliose  sweets 
are  studies  of  colour  to  the  eye  and  morsels  of 
rapture  to  the  mouth — what  must  be  the  feel- 
ings of  this  unhappy  lady  when,  just  as  she  is 
congratulating  herself  on  the  possession  of  a 
paragon,  she  receives  that  communication  from 
Mr.  Treacleton.  What  is  she  to  do  ?  If  she  dis- 
charge her  cook,  she  tumbles  back  straight  into 
a  morass  of  cold  soup,  ice  bound  gravy,  and 
public  humiliation.  If  she  retain  that  wicked, 
wicked  woman,  she  is  in  a  manner  conniving  at 
dishonesty  and  pandering  to  crime.  Of  all  the 
Small-Beer  I  have  had  to  chronicle  this  is  at 
once  the  bitterest  and  most  acid.  I  weaken 
the  tipple,  as  I  register  it,  with  my  tears — tears 
of  sympathy  for  that  injured  lady,  of  indignation 
against  that  abandoned  woman. 

Advise  that  honourable  lady  who  has  furnished 
me  with  this  letter,  I  cannot — or  rather  I  can, 
but  it  goes  against  my  heart.  I  have  seen  some- 
thing—woe's me — of  bad  cooks,  and  something, 
thank  goodness,  of  good  cooks.  1  have  seen 
bad  dinners  come  up,  and  I  have  seen  good 
dinners  come  up.  1  have  seen  a  worthy  gentle- 
man sitting  at  the  end  of  his  table  speechless, 
unconscious  of  what  was  going  on  around 
him,  so  absorbed  was  every  faculty  in  one 
subject,  namely,  Fish,  under-done  fish — raw 
fish  if  you  will  have  it — as  fine  a  turbot  as 
ever  came  out  of  Billingsgate,  pink  as  coral 
when  cut,  and  the  flesh  cleaving  to  the  bones 
for  comfort  and  support.  I  have  seen  the 
man  at  whose  table  that  fish  appeared,  gaze 
with  a  glassy  eye  upon  the  lady  seated  next  to 
him,  without  seeing  her,  or  hearing  one  single 
word  of  her  sprightly  conversation.  What  a 
look  of  agony  that  was !  The  wretched  man 
would  not  have  cared  if  he  had  heard  at  that 
moment  that  half  London  was  burnt  down,  or 
that  the  British  Possessions  in  India  were  lost 
to  the  country  for  ever. 

Such  is  the  misery  which  it  is  in  the  power  of 
a  bad  cook  to  inflict  upon  her  employer  !  While 
with  a  good  performer  in  the  kitchen,  a  man 
feels  as  lie  sits  at  his  tr.bie  that  all  is  going  on 
well  in  the  apartment  beneath  him,  and  he  is 
confident  and  tranquil.  No  wonder,  then,  that 
it  takes  a  great  deal  to  induce  one  to  part  with 


a  good  cook.  Yet  if  that  lady  of  whom  we 
have  been  studying  the  perilous  position  would 
accept  one  little  word  of  counsel  from  a  Chro- 
nicler of  Small-Beer,  I  would  softly  whisper  in 
her  ear  that  she  should  cast  forth  that  Woman 
of  Belial  to  find  her  way  to  the  workhouse,  where 
she  shall  deservedly  end  her  days,  and  take  to 
her  very  heart  of  hearts,  that  paragon  of  grocers, 
John  Treacleton.  Likewise  Co. 

Ah !  What  plots  and  conspiracies  are  going 
on  perpetually  in  the  underground  regions. 
How  is  it  that  the  servants  we  nourish,  clothe, 
and  supply  with  a  home,  turn  against  us  in 
this  way  and  league  themselves  with  our  great 
enemies  the  tradespeople?  Why  are  servants 
so  eager  to  give  orders,  so  little  ready  to  save 
the  pockets  of  their  unfortunate  masters  ? 
It  is  enough  to  make  one  believe  that  there  is 
some  distinct  understanding  between  the  shop- 
keepers and  these  domestics,  and  that  the  more 
orders  the  last  give,  the  better  it  will  be  for 
them  when  Christmas  comes  round.  Is  this  so  ? 
I  don't  know  what  other  conclusion  we  can 
arrive  at  after  inspecting  the  weekly  books. 
What  sums  are  down  for  mysterious  soup-herbs, 
what  endless  outlay  on  Bath-brick,  emery-paper, 
black-lead,  and  firewood.  What  large  amounts 
are  expended  annually  in  these  uninteresting 
articles.  What  a  column  of  bright  lovely  sove- 
reigns, which  we  would  like  to  spend  in  more 
satisfactory  gear !  And  how  do  we  know  that 
these  miserable  articles  have  ever  been  de- 
livered? How  do  we  know  that  a  shilling's- 
worth  of  mythical  firewood  does  not  appear 
in  the  book  occasionally,  and  that  the  tradesman 
and  the  cook  divide  the  shilling.  And  yet,  how 
utterly  helpless  we  are.  Suppose  you  say  you 
will  limit  the  quantity  of  \vood  to  be  bought 
in  the  week,  what  a  malignant  pleasure  the 
housemaid  will  have  in  informing  you,  when  you 
order  your  bedroom-fire  to  be  ligfited  on  Satur- 
day night,  that  "there  ain't  no  wood  in  the 
'ouse."  Make  any  attempt  to  limit  the  supplies, 
and  see  if  your  cook  does  not  spoil  your  dinner, 
and  attribute  it  to  the  want  of  the  particular 
commodity  the  consumption  of  which  you  have 
attempted  to  keep  within  rational — strictly,  ra- 
tional— limits.  Yes,  you  are  helpless,  and  if 
there  is  black-lead  enough  ordered  every  week  to 
polish  your  house  all  over,  from  the  garret  to 
the  kitchen,  and  "  dips"  enough  for  a  general  il- 
lumination, it  seems  to  me  that  you  must  put  up 
with  it,  or  else  with  inconveniences  inflicted  in 
a  vindictive  spirit,  and  with  an  ingenuity  \vhich 
touches  on  the  fiendish.  Dips,  black-lead,  emery- 
paper,  sand,  Bath-bricks,  soda,  and  lucifer- 
matches,  are  slowly  but  surely  bringing  me  to 
ruin ;  they  are  planting  grey  hairs  in  my  head, 
and  undermining  my  pecuniary  constitution.  I 
am  a  Small-Beer  Chronicler,  and  small  things 
affect  me.  The  dips  mingle  with  my  dreams,  and 
my  temper  is  scrubbed  raw  with  those  quires  of 
emery-paper. 

That  letter  quoted  above,  is  no  solitary  in- 
stance. I  have  a  noble  individual  in  my  eye — 
my  mind's  eye,  that  is — who  received  a  letter  of 
similar  import  from  his  butcher.  The  worthy 
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butcher  had  been  so  ground  down  and  tyrannised 
over  by  that  cook,  and  had  had  so  much  extorted 
from  him  in  the  way-  of  "  small  considerations," 
that  he  was  obliged"  at  last  to  turn  at  bay,  and 
appeal  to  the  noble  individual  above  mentioned, 
•who  then  and  there  discharged  the  wicked  one 
of  the  kitchen,  and  took  the  butcher — having 
previously  put  on  an  old  and  grease-proof  coat 
— to  his  manly  bosom.  Now,  here  are  two 
cases  ;  that  of  the  grocer  and  the  lady,  and  that 
of  the  butcher  and  the  noble  individual,  both 
pointing  in  the  same  direction.  How  many 
grocers  are  there  and  how  many  butchers,  who 
put  up  with  the  cook's  extortions,  and  then 
indemnify  themselves  by  sticking  it  on  to  the 
bill  in  "  dips"  and  "  stock-meat !" 

Is  the  British  tradesman  honest  ?  What 
are  the  notions  of  that  intensely  respectable- 
looking  man  with  the  bald  head,  on  the  subject 
of  business  ?  What  shy  proceedings  does  he 
look  upon  as  coming  within  the  limits  of  fair 
trade?  He  is  a  dairyman;  what  is  that  ridi- 
culous composition  which  he  sends  me  morning 
and  evening  ?  Even  the  man  who  brings 
it  has  not  the  impudence  to  call  it  milk,  but 
shrieks  out  "  Mi-ew,"  as  he  sets  his  deceitful 
cans  down  with  a  clatter.  He  may  well  utter 
that  dismal  cry  over  the  weak  contemptible 
liquor  which  spoils  my  tea  and  my  temper  at 
the  same  time.  It  is  perjury  in  the  proprietor 
of  that  establishment  to  call  it  by  the  beautiful 
name  of  "  dairy."  It  is  falsehood  in  him 
to  have  a  plaster  cast  of  a  cow  in  his  window. 
What  has  he  got  to  do  with  cows?  Is  there 
any  one  connected  with  his  establishment  who 
knows  how  to  milk  a  cow?  Is  there  any  one 
connected  with  his  establishment  who  would 
milk  a  cow  into  my  milk-pot,  if  he  did  know 
how  ?  Look,  too,  at  the  lovely  little  nests  of 
moss  in  which  the  eggs  are  displayed  in  that 
man's  fallacious  window.  How  innocent  those 
eggs  look ;  they  are  of  a  rich  cream  colour,  or 
of  a  deep  nankeen  tint.  Go  in  and  buy  six- 
penn'orth  of  them  and  give  me  news  of  their  in- 
teriors. 

Or  suppose  our  friend  with  the  respectable 
exterior  is  a  butcher,  how  do  we  know  what  he 
is  up  to  ?  He  is  the  man  who,  when  I  order 
three  pounds  of  loin  of  mutton,  sends  me — or 
puts  it  down  as  such — four  pounds,  five  ounces. 
He  is  the  man  who,  every  now  and  then,  but  not 
too  often,  supplies  me  with  meat  of  an  inferior 
quality,  and  who,  when  I  complain,  is  astounded, 
and  says,  "  Well,  sir,  it's  very  extraordinary,  the 
other  leg  was  sent  to  General  Eaines,  and  he 
was  praising  the  flavour  of  it  to  me  this  very 
morning."  Every  now  and  then— let  me  repeat 
the  expression — the  British  tradesman  sends  you 
a  bad  article.  He  does  not  do  so  too  often,  lest 
you  should  be  utterly  outraged,  and  should  go 
over  to  the  enemy.  He  does  it  just  often  enough 
to  get  rid  of  his  inferior  goods.  They  must  be 
distributed,  somehow  or  other,  among  his  cus- 
tomers, and  so  "  every  now  and  then"  your 
turn  comes  round.  The  answer  is  ready  when 
you  expostulate.  "Very  extraordinary;  don't 
know  now  it  could  have  happened ;  no  com- 


plaints from  any  one  else — take  care  it  shan't 
occur  again."  We  don't  know  what  these 
tradespeople  are  up  to.  Their  emissaries  come 
round  to  our  back  doors  and  plot  with  our 
servants.  We  don't  know  but  that  the  masters 
make  it  the  interest  of  those  emissaries  to  get 
"orders"  out  of  the  cook.  They  have  a  hun- 
dred ways  of  being  agreeable  to  her.  It  is 
enough  to  make  one  hate  one's  species  to  hear 
the  mean  slavering  wretches  calling  her  ma'am 
at  every  second  word,  and  cringing  to  her  as  to 
one  great  in  authority. 

We  have  much  cause  to  complain  of  trades- 
people. They  charge  prices  that  are  fearfully 
exorbitant,  and  the  things  they  send  you  are  not 
good  after  all.  They  are  all  in  league  together, 
and  they  know  that  if  outraged  by  the  butter 
supplied  by  Mr.  Jones,  you  go  over  to  his 
neighbour,  Mr.  Smith,  you  will  get  as  bad  an 
article,  and  pay  as  dearly  for  it.  You  are  at 
the  mercy  of  these  people.  They  have  arranged 
the  terms  on  which  they  will  supply  you,  you 
must  have  the  supply,  and,  as  they  are  all 
agreed,  there  is  much  less  competition  for  you 
to  get  the  benefit  of,  than  you  suppose. 
I  feel  strongly  on  this  subject — I  hate  the 
sight  of  those  prosperous-looking  tradesmen's 
carts  whisking  about  my  street.  "  What  right," 
I  feel  inclined  to  say  to  the  hilarious  miscreants 
who  conduct  those  vehicles,  "  what  right  have 
you  to  look  so  brisk,  and  to  be  in  such  good 
spirits — why  does  Destiny  allow  you  to  prosper? 
Those  carts  are  full  of  shams,  and  shams  pre- 
posterously dear — ruffians,  you  might  at  least 
wear  an  air  of  compunction,  as  you  inflict  those 
detestable  compositions  upon  us." 

We  don't  know  what  our  tradespeople  are  up 
to,  and  we  don't  know  what  our  servants  are 
up  to.  It  is  but  a  short  time  ago  that  I  met  the 
female  who  presides  over  my  dinners  (to  their 
destruction),  advancing,  in  the  dusk  of  the 
evening,  upon  the  little  district  of  shops  which 
is  nearest  to  the  residence  in  which  these 
chronicles  are  written.  That  woman,  who  is 
naturally  a  little  woman  and  a  skinny,  was  dis- 
tended in  all  directions,  in  a  manner  so  remark- 
able and  fearful,  that  I  scarcely  recognised  her. 
Abnormal  humps  bulged  out  beneath  her  ample 
shawl,  and  even  her  petticoats  were  distorted 
by  so  much  unhallowed  and  bulbous  matter 
secreted  beneath  them,  that  she  could  only  move 
at  a  very  slow  pace,  and  by  balancing  herself  with 
great  ingenuity,  as  the  weighty  substances  on 
either  side  alternately  got'the  better  of  her. 
What  had  that  female  got  secreted  in  that  manner 
underneath  her  clothing  ?  Was  she  taking  aweek's 
"  kitchen-stuff  "  to  the  marine-store  dealer,  with 
a  view  to  turning  it  into  lucre  ?  If  so,  I  should 
like  to  know  the  exact  nature  of  that  "  kitchen- 
stuff,"  and  how  far,  had  I  the  opportunity  of 
examining  it,  it  would  have  met  with  my  ap- 
probation. 

It  would  not  surprise  me  in  the  slightest 
degree — so  firm  is  my  belief  in  the  league  be- 
tween servants  and  tradespeople — to  discover 
that  the  latter  received  at  Christmas-time  regular 
bills  from  the  former,  making  distinct  charges 
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for  services  rendered  in  various  irregular  ways. 
I  cau  fancy  the  bill  the  hatter  would  receive,  for 
instance,  containing  some  such  items  as  these  : 
— To  a  drop  of  tallow  on  master's  last  new  hat, 
one  shilling ;  to  brushing-  same  wrong  way,  and 
several  times  knocking  it  down  from  its  peg  in 
the  hall,  two  and  five.  Or  imagine  the  claim 
made  on  the  glass  and  china-man  : — To  'one 
dozen  wine-glasses,  best  quality,  broken  at  dif- 
ferent times  during  past  year,  one  and  nine- 
pence  ;  to  mutilating,  as  by  you  suggested, 
the  china  tea-service  which  cannot  be  matched, 
thereby  rendering  necessary  the  purchase  of  a 
new  set,  entire,  five  shillings ;  to  tumbling  up- 
stairs with  the  best  dinner-service,  including 
hurt  to  own  wrist,  seven  and  six.  The  boot- 
maker, again,  may  receive  a  reminder : — To 
rasping  master's  "  uppers  "  against  the  stones 
for  ten  minutes  every  morning,  and  then  black- 
ing it  over  so  as  not  to  show.  Or  the  dress- 
maker:— To  burning  a  hole  in  missuses  new 
dinner-dress,  and  saying  that  it  must  have 
been  done  when  she  dined  out,  for  I  noticed  it 
the  very  next  morning. 

Seriously,  it  is  much  to  be  wished  that  some 
repentant  tradesman  would  come  forward,  and, 
turning  Queen's  evidence,  reveal  to  us  what  is 
the  exact  nature  of  the  understanding  between 
servants  and  tradespeople,  how  far  the  last  are  at 
the  mercy  of  the  first,  how  much  the  cook 
expects — besides  flattery  and  grovelling — as  the 
price  of  her  favour.  Unless  some  such  revolu- 
tion be  made,  how  are  we  to  get  at  the  truth  ? 
Except  those  two  letters  spoken  of  above — 
which,  by-the-by,  are  of  incalculable  value — and 
an  anecdote  to  be  immediately  related,  we  have 
no  direct  evidence,  though  much  that  is  presump- 
tive. Without  direct  evidence  we  never  can 
hope  to  get  redress.  As  things  are  at  present, 
we  are  helpless. 

A  certain  gentleman,  weary  of  being  cheated, 
and  determined  to  break  through  all  the  etiquette 
of  kitchen-life,  determined  to  try  the  experiment 
of  hiring  a  foreign  cook.  So  he  took  into  his 
service  a  Belgian  woman  of  good  abilities,  eco- 
nomical in  her  views,  ignorant  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
tongue,  unacquainted  with  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  British  tradesman.  This  honest 
woman  used  to  go  forth  in  the  morning,  with  a 
basket  on  her  arm,  and  used  to  purchase  what 
was  wanted  for  the  day,  paying  money  down  for 
what  she  carried  away.  It  was  a  grand  plan, 
there  were  no  mysterious  books,  no  more  accu- 
mulating bills,  the  woman,  a  good  judge,  had 
the  whole  of  the  tradesman's  stock  to  choose 
from,  and  it  was  not  left  to  him  to  send  any- 
thing he  liked,  good,  bad,  or  indifferent.  But 
the  whole  neighbourhood  in  which  this  blessed 
Belgian  resided,  rose  up  in  arms  against  her, 
the  servants  in  the  house,  the  servants  of  ad- 
jacent houses,  and  the  TRADESPEOPLE.  The 
revolt  was  so  terrific,  the  discord  so  frightful, 
that  the  master  of  that  blessed  Belgian  was 
obliged  to  give  in — as  the  higher  authority 
always  is  obliged  to  give  in  to  the  lower — and 
that  good  honourable  woman  was  discharged  ! 

The  foreign  tribes  who  live  on  the  other  side 


of  the  Channel,  get  very  much  more  out  of  their 
money  than  we  do.  Perhaps  there  is  not  so 
much  of  the  commodity  in  question  among  them, 
and  so  they  appreciate  its  value  more.  Perhaps 
there  is  more  esprit  de  corps  among  foreign 
servants :  the  master  whose  bread  they  eat, 
being  a  personage  in  whose  well-being  they 
really  sometimes  take  some  sort  of  interest. 
Perhaps,  too,  the  prevalence  of  that  basket 
practice  adhered  to  by  the  Belgian  cook,  may 
have  a  tendency  to  check  dishonesty,  and  pos- 
sibly the  same  object  may  be  in  some  sort 
effected  by  that  plan  of  living  in  flats  which 
enables  the  master  or  mistress  to  keep  a  watchful 
eye  over  the  family  retainers.  The  machinations 
to  which  area-gates  and  underground  floors  lend 
themselves,  are  impossible  when  the  kitchen  is 
on  the  same  floor  with  the  living  rooms.  Of 
course  this  system  has  its  disadvantages,  one  of 
which  is  the  perpetual  smell  of  cookery  which 
pervades  your  dwelling — but,  after  all,  that  is 
more  tolerable  than  being  robbed,  and  made 
a  fool  of  at  the  same  moment. 

It  would  be  a  great  improvement  in  our  so- 
cial system  if  there  were"  more  markets — good 
markets — in  different  parts  of  London,  and  if  it 
might  become  the  fashion  for  ladies  to  visit 
them  every  day,  accompanied  by  a  servant,  and 
that  great  and  glorious  institution — a  basket. 
A  market  is  a  pretty  thing.  The  scene  presented 
is  cheerful,  bustling,  appetising,  delightful.  I 
pity  no  one  who  has  to  go  marketing.  How 
seductive  the  butter  looks  spread  out  on  the 
green  leaves,  and  eke  the  little  cream  cheeses  that 
look  so  innocent  and  are  so  desperately  indiges- 
tible. And  then  the  eggs,  which  the  old  woman 
brings  out  from  a  secret  place  behind  the  stall, 
and  which  are  kept  for  her  especial  friends  and 
patrons.  What  a  choice  of  poultry  there  is,  too, 
to  select  from,  and  as  to  the  vegetables  and  the 
fruit,  ranged  on  the  stall  by  an  artist  with  a 
good  knowledge  of .  contrast  and  an  eye  for 
colour,  what  combinations  of  lettuce  and  beet- 
root, of  apples  and  cauliflowers,  are  possible. 
And  then  the  flowers !  What  an  attractive 
corner  of  the  market  that  is  where  they  are 
set  out,  and  what  an  additional  zest  their  per- 
fume  lends  to  the  other  fascinations  of  the 
scene. 

What  consternation  will  my  present  words 
spread  in  the  circles  to  which  theymore  especially 
apply.  What  long  muttered  conversations  will 
be  held  by  the  British  tradesman  and  the  British 
tradeswoman  as  they  discourse  over  their  busi- 
ness affairs.  When  cook  comes  to  pay  the 
weekly  book,  how  they  will  all  moan  together 
over  these  disclosures.  "  This  is  a  pretty  piece 
of  business,"  the  venerable  impostor  will  begin 

"  this  is  a  pretty  piece  of  work,  ma'am,  for  a 
parcelof  mean-spirited  hupstarts  as  knownothing 
about  nothing,  to  go  doing  all  they  can  to  cut 
one's  profits — as  one  may  say — from  under  one. 
If  all  the  little  arrangements  by  which  honest 
people  work  into  each  other's  hands,  and  help  to 
profit  each  other,  as  all  good  Christians  should 
— if,  ma'am,  all  our  little  hamicable  understand- 
ings with  each  other  are  to  be  broken  up,  and 
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scattered  here,  there,  and  everywhere,  what's  to 
become  of  trade?  It  will  go,  ma'am.  The 
British  tradesman  will  go  hout,  and  the  British 
constitution  —  mark  my  words,  ma'am  —  will 
follow.  Where's  the  pleasantness  of  life,  ma'am, 
under  sucli  circumstances  ?  Where's  the  use 
of  living  ?  Why,  ma'am,  the  very  aspect  of 
the  neighbourhood  would  be  different.  The 
young  man  would  hardly  have  the  heart  to  drive 
his  cart  at  above  eight  miles  an  hour ;  his  very 
ring  at  the  hairey-bell  would  be  low.  The 
butcher's  boy  would  take  110  pains  with  his  'air. 
My  young  man  as  comes  round  for  orders — 
James,  six  pounds  of  Dips  for  No.  5 — my  young 
man,  I  say,  would  cease  to  have  any  style  about 
his  dress ;  and  as  to  such  moments  as  these, 
ma'am — of  that  hinterchange  of  sentiment  be- 
tweenst  such  as  you,  ma'am,  and  such  as  me — 
why,  there  would  be  an  end  of  it  altogether. 
And  the  ladies — they're  to  go  to  market,  are 
they,  and  the  like  of  you,  ma'am,  is  to  walk 
behind  them  with  a  basket — a  likely  story ! 
And  my  worthy  friend  Mr.  Chalker's  milk  ain't 
good  enough  for  them,  ain't  it  ?  Perhaps  the 
ladies  would  like  to  go  and  milk  the  cows  them- 
selves, as  they  don't  want  to  be  cheated. 
Cheated,  indeed ! — a  nice  expression  to  be  made 
use  of  among  Christian  people.  Well,  ma'am, 
all  I've  got  to  say  is  that  before  I'll  fall  into 
any  of  such  new-fangled  ways  I'll  sell  the  busi- 
ness for  what  it  will  fetch,  and  retire,  and  I 
bless  my  stars  that  I've  made  by  honest  in- 
dustry something  to  retire  on.  And  here's 
wishing  you  the  same,  ma'am,  and  not  doubting 
but  what  you  have — and  eight  pounds  of  Dips, 
did  you  say? — Eight  Dips,  five  packets  best 
black-lead,  a  hundred  of  firewood,  and  forty 
sheets  emery-paper  —  thank  you,  ma'am,  the 
orrier  shall  be  attended  to;  and  I  hope,  ma'am, 
you'll  accept  this  little  packet  of  mixed  tea  for 
your  own  use,  and  I  think  you'll  like  it,  ma'am, 
for  it  isn't  what  we  let .  our  customers  have. 
I  Good  morning,  ma'am — good  morning.  Glad 
to  see  you  look  so  well.  James,  attend  to  that 
there  order." 


SCRAPS  OP  SERVIAN  STORY. 

WILD  people  as  they  are,  the  Servians  have 
several  popular  tales  which  indicate  a  clear  per- 
ception of  the  distinction  between  right  and 
wrong.  This  we  have  already  shown  by  an  ex- 
position of  the  Servian  idea  of  destiny,  in  which 
a  moral  sense  appears  in  direct  antagonism  to  a 
fatalistic  theory,  and  we  may  add  to  its  tes- 
timony that  of  the  following  story,  which  is 
likewise  of  an  allegorical  character,  and  rises 
above  the  ordinary  of  popular  tales  : 

Once  upon  a  time  there  lived  an  old  man,  who 
had  three  sons  and  a  daughter.  When  his  last 
hour  was  come,  he  called  the  sons  into  his  pre- 
sence, and  ordered  them  to  give  their  sister  to 
the  first  person  who  asked  her  for  his  wife, 
whoever  he  might  be,  and  this  duty  was  put  to 
the  test,  when,  shortly  after  their  father's  death, 
an  old  man  came  to  the  house  in  a  two-wheeled 


carl-,  and  declared  himself  a  suitor  for  the 
maiden's  hand.  The  two  elder  brothers  were 
inclined  to  refuse  a  wooer  who  presented  such  a 
shabby  appearance ;  but  the  youngest  reminded 
them  of  their  father's  dying  injunction,  and  the 
old  man  was  allowed  to  take  away  his  bride. 

The  match  did  not  prove  a  bad  one,  for  when 
the  eldest  brother,  after  a  while,  went  to  visit 
his  sister,  he  found  her  residing  in  a  house 
magnificent,  beyond  description.  She  assured 
him  she  was  perfectly  happy  and  very  glad  to 
see  him,  and  when  her  husband  returned  home 
he  also  bade  her  visitor  welcome,  and  told  him 
he  would  entertain  him  to  the  best  of  his  power, 
but,  as  a  primary  condition,  insisted  that  he 
should  go  out  with  a  horse  to  fetch  grass,  taking 
care  only  to  cut  the  grass  in  places  that  the 
horse  scraped  with  his  hoof.  Promising  to 
comply  with  this  order,  the  brother  mounted  the 
horse  that  had  been  given  him,  and  soon  came 
to  a  silver  bridge,  the  sight  of  which  so  awakened 
his  cupidity,  that,  alighting  from  his  steed,  he 
tore  away  one  of  the  glittering  planks,  and 
thought  he  had  acted  with  exceeding  wisdom 
and  foresight.  Thus  richly  provided,  he  cared 
little  for  his  brother-in-law's  orders,  but  cut 
grass  wherever  he  found  it  most  convenient,  with- 
out waiting  for  the  horse  to  scrape  with  his  hoof. 
When  he  returned,  he  put  the  horse  in  the 
stable,  laid  the  grass  before  him,  and  walked  into 
the  house,  assuring  the  old  gentleman,  in  answer 
to  his  questions,  that  he  had  strictly  obeyed  his 
commands.  The  host,  however,  preferred  to 
use  his  own  eyes,  and,  entering  the  stall,  saw 
that  the  grass  had  been  left  untouched,  which 
at  once  showed  him  the  proper  selection  had  not 
been  made.  This  fact  established,  the  visitor, 
without  more  ado,  was  turned  out  of  doors. 

When  he  returned  home,  the  eldest  brother 
did  not  give  a  hint  of  what  had  occurred, 
but  simply  told  the  second  that  their  sister's 
husband  sent  his  compliments,  and  would  be 
very  glad  to  see  him.  The  brother  paid  the 
visit  accordingly,  and  (as  is  generally  the  case 
in  popular  tales)  his  adventures  were  similar  to 
those  of  his  senior.  The  bridge  was  despoiled 
of  another  silver  plank,  the  grass  was  cut  in 
the  wrong  place,  and  the  visitor  was  uncere- 
moniously ejected.  Adopting  the  same  reserve 
as  his  elder  brother,  he  kept  these  particulars  to 
himself  when  he  retured  home,  and  merely  re- 
commended the  youngest  to  pay  a  visit  ia  his 
turn. 

The  third  brother  began  with  better  auspices. 
Instead  of  letting  him  go  his  own  way,  his  sister, 
whom  he  first  found  alone,  contrived  to  warn 
him  not  to  act  like  his  brothers,  and  though  her 
husband  entered  before  she  could  explain  her 
meaning,  enough  had  been  said  to  make  him  more 
than  commonly  careful.  Ordered  by  his  brother- 
in-law  to  fetch  grass,  he  set  out  on.  the  same 
horse,  and  when  he  reached  the  silver  bridge  he 
was  as  much  shocked  by  its  disfigurement,  through 
the  loss  of  the  two  planks,  as  he  was  delighted  by 
its  general  magnificence.  On  the  middle  of  the 
bridge  he  stood  still,  and  looking  down,  perceived 
an  enormous  kettle  filled  with  water,  in  which 
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•were  boiled  a  number  of  human  heads,  that  were 
likewise  pecked  by  ravenous  eagles.  When  he 
had  crossed  over,  he  came  to  a  village  where 
nothing  was  to  be  heard  but  music  and  mer- 
riment, and  on  asking  the  cause  of  so  much 
joy,  was  informed  that  as  every  year  brought 
abundance,  the  villagers  could  not  be  otherwise 
than  happy.  Somewhat  further  on,  was  another 
village,  where  there  was  nothing  but  weeping 
and  lamentation,  and  he  was  informed  that  the 
cause  of  grief  was  a  hailstorm  that  every  year 
destroyed  the  produce  of  the  laud.  Midway  be- 
tween the  two  villages,  he  had  seen  two  dogs 
(of  the  female  sex),  who  were  tearing  each  other 
to  pieces,  and  whom  he  had  vainly  essayed  to 
part;  on  leaving  the  second  village  he  came 
to  a  pair  of  wild  boars,  who  likewise  raged 
against  each  other  with  wrath  not  to  be  ex- 
tinguished. At  last,  the  horse  stopped  in  the 
middle  of  a  beautiful  meadow,  and  scraped  with 
his  hoof.  Here,  therefore,  the  rider  cut  the  re- 
quired grass,  and,  when  he  returned,  placed  it 
before  the  horse,  who  began  to  eat  it  imme- 
diately. 

Delighted  with  this  rare  instance  of  implicit 
obedience,  the  old  gentleman  highly  commended 
his  youngest  brother-in-law,  and  making  him  sit 
down  to  supper,  asked  him  what  he  had  seen  on 
his  journey  ? 

"  Pirst,"  said  the  youth,  "  I  saw  a  magni- 
ficent bridge  built  with  beams  of  solid  silver, 
but,  woe  is  me,  it  hath  been  foully  despoiled  of 
two  planks,  and  may  evil  befal  him  who  did  the 
deed!" 

"  That,"  returned  the  old  man,  "  is  the  work 
of  thy  two  brothers,  and  they  have  been  visited 
according  to  their  deserts." 

"  Beneath  the  bridge,"  continued  the  youth, 
"  was  a  kettle  wherein  human  heads  were  boil- 
ing, and  lo  !  hungry  eagles  did  incessantly  rend 
them." 

"  That,"  explained  the  old  man,  "  is  the  place 
of  torment  in  the  other  world.  What  saw'st 
thou  more  ?" 

Then  the  youth  told  him  of  the  two  villages, 
and  the  dogs  and  the  boars  ;  whereupon  the  old 
man  said : 

"  The  people  in  the  first  village  have  found 
favour  in  the  sight  of  God,  for  the  poor  are 
never  sent  empty  from  their  doors.  The  second 
village  is  inhabited  by  a  race  who  fears  not 
God,  and  knows  neither  love  nor  justice.  The 
two  wild  boars  are  thy  brothers,  who  cannot 
agree  with  each  other ;  and  the  clogs  are  their 
wives." 

"  But  what,"  inquired  the  young  man,  "  is 
the  lovely  meadow,  where  I  mowed  the  grass, 
and  where  I  could  willingly  have  remained  for 
ever?" 

"  That,"  replied  the  old  man,  "  is  Paradise, 
and  hard,  indeed,  is  it  to  enter  therein." 

When  they  had  feasted  for  many  days,  the 
youth  was  sent  home  with  a  handsome  present, 
and  his  old  brother-in-law  assured  him  that 
from  the  first  he  had  recognised  him  as  an 
honest  man,  since  he  had  conscientiously  ful- 
filled his  father's  last  injunction.  He,  there- 


fore, would  be  happy  and  prosperous,  while  his 
brothers  would  be  wretched. 

Who  cannot  perceive  in  this  story  a  sort  of 
rude  Pilgrim's  Progress,  vaguely  Christian, 
though  unconnected  with  any  particular  system 
of  theology  ?  Who  can  fail  to  discover  in  the 
wise  brother-in-law,  a  family  likeness  to  Mr. 
Interpreter  ? 

The  following  tale,  likewise  found  in  Servia 
by  the  native  antiquarian  Karadschitsch,  is  of  a 
more  directly  religious  tendency : 

As  a  certain  prince  was  riding  to  the  hunt, 
some  drops  of  blood  fell  from  his  nose  upon  the 
snow,  and  as  he  looked  down  he  expressed  a 
wish  that  he  might  have  a  wife  as  white  as 
snow  and  as  red  as  blood — the  very  qualities,  by 
the  way,  which  the  queen  claims  for  her  future 
daughter  in  the  German  tale  of  Snowdrop.  This 
wisli  was  not  a  mere  caprice,  to  be  forgotten  as 
soon  as  formed ;  as  the  prince  proceeded  further, 
he  asked  an  old  woman  whom  he  met  on  his 
road  whether  she  knew  of  any  maiden  blessed 
with  the  required  attractions. 

"  A  little  way  on,"  said  the  dame,  "  there  is 
an  odd  sort  of  a  house,  without  any  doors,  and 
with  one  window,  through  which  people  have  to 
go  in  and  out.  Now,  in  that  house  lives  exactly 
such  a  girl  as  you  describe." 

"  Gladly  would  I  enter  that  window,"  began 
the  enraptured  prince. 

"  Ay,  ay  !"  interrupted  the  old  woman ;  "  but 
you  must  know  that  the  people  who  go  in,  are 
much  more  numerous  than  those  who  come  out. 
Ah  !  many  a  lover  has  been  seen  to  enter  that 
house  who  has  never  been  seen  since." 

"Be  that  as  it  may,"  ejaculated  the  prince, 
"  for  the  sake  of  such  a  maiden  I  will  gladly  risk 
my  life." 

"  Well;  if  you  are  resolved,"  said  the  woman, 
"  at  least  take  with  you  this  bit  of  bread,  and 
mind  you  don't  lose  it,  for  it  may  do  you  better 
service  than  you  think." 

Accepting  with  thanks  this  humble  gift,  the 
prince  continued  his  journey,  and  presently  met 
another  old  woman,  who  talked  to  him  in  much 
the  same  .strain  as  the  first,  and  gave  him  a 
hazel-nut.  A  third  old  woman,  whom  he  found 
sitting  by  the  roadside,  was  even  more  urgent 
than  the  other  two  in  warning  him ;  but,  seeiug 
that  he  was  not  to  be  dissuaded,  she  gave  him  a 
nut  of  another  sort.  She  also  told  him  what  to 
do  with  his  gifts.  The  bread  was  to  be  thrown 
to  the  wild  beasts  who  would  attack  him  on  his 
approach  to  the  house ;  and  when  he  found 
himself  in  extreme  peril,  he  was  to  ask  the  two 
nuts  for  their  counsel. 

Leaving  his  third  adviser,  the  prince  con- 
tinued his  journey  until  he  came  to  a  thick 
forest,  in  which  stood  the  doorless  house.  As  he 
drew  nearer,  he  was,  as  he  had  been  forewarned, 
assailed  by  a  number  of  ferocious  animals,  who, 
however,  no  sooner  smelled  the  bread,  which  he 
threw  among  them,  than  they  hung  down  their 
tails  and  fell  motionless.  Finding  that  the 
window  stood  far  above  his  reach,  lie  felt 
puzzled  as  to  how  he  should  effect  an  entrance 
into  the  house,  and  he  stood  pondering  sorrow- 
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fully  enough,  until  he  perceived  a  damsel  with 
long  golden  locks  that  hung  down  from  the 
window.  Of  these  he  caught  hold;  and  the 
damsel,  using  them  like  a  rope,  drew  him  up 
to  the  window :  when  he  perceived,  to  his 
delight,  that  she  was  the  very  maiden  whom 
he  sought. 

The  two  young  persons  were  immediately  on 
the  best  of  terms,  and  the  maiden  told  the 
prince  that  it  was  a  very  good  thing  that  her 
mother  was  absent  from  home.  The  old  beldam, 
it  seemed,  had  gone  to  gather  certain  magical 
herbs,  with  which  she  was  in  the  habit  of  turning 
her  daughter's  suitors  into  wild  beasts.  Under 
these  circumstances  an  immediate  flight  was  ad- 
visable, and  the  two  lovers  accordingly  got  out  of 
the  wood  as  fast  as  their  legs  could  carry  them ; 
but  they  had  not  proceeded  far,  before  they  saw 
the  old  woman,  not  only  running  after  them, 
but  gaining  on  them  at  every  step.  The  prince, 
bethinking  himself  of  the  hazel-nut,  asked  it 
what  he  was  to  do  ? 

"Open  me,"  said  the  hazel-nut;  and  no  sooner 
did  he  comply  with  this  mandate,  than  a  torrent 
of  water  rushed  out  of  the  shell,  and  impeded 
the  approach  of  the  pursuer.  But  the  old 
woman  was  able  to  divide  the  water  with 
her  staff,  and  the  pursuit  was  renewed.  The 
other  nut,  being  broken  open  at  its  own  re- 
quest, emitted  a  violent  flame,  that  nearly 
consumed  the  forest;  but  the  old  woman 
spat  into  it,  and  it  was  at  once  extinguished. 
Perceiving  that  his  charms  were  of  no  avail, 
the  prince  now  turned  his  face  to  the  east, 
crossed  himself,  and  implored  the  protection  of 
the  Almighty.  Lightning  at  once  flashed  from 
the  clouds  overhead,  and  not  only  was  the  old 
woman  struck  dead,  but  struck  buried  too,  for 
the  earth  opened  and  swallowed  her  corpse. 
When  he  returned  home,  the  prince  caused 
the  damsel  to  be  baptised,  and  made  her  his 
wife. 

Theend  of  this  tale  is  most  remarkable.  Accord- 
ing to  the  law  of  symmetry  which  almost  uni- 
versally regulates  popular  stories,  the  firey  nut 
ought  to  have  destroyed  the  evil  enchantress. 
Nevertheless,  the  charms  expected  to  be  bene- 
ficial prove  utterly  useless  ;  the  prince  is  only 
saved  by  the  interposition  of  the  Deity,  to 
whom  he  appeals  as  a  Christian ;  and  the  three 
old  women  who  seemed  at  first  to  be  the  powers 
of  good,  are  shown  to  be  either  powerless  or 
deceitful.  We  may  be  allowed  the  conjecture 
that  there  was  an  original  story  in  which  the 
three  women  were  both  potent  and  beneficent, 
but  that  the  end  of  it  has  been  modified  under 
a  Christian  influence  which  forbade  any  super- 
natural power  that  did  not  immediately  ema- 
nate from  the  Deity,  to  be  regarded  as  good. 


The  most  beneficent  deities  of  the  Greek  mytho- 
logy were  held  up  by  St.  Augustin  and  other 
fathers  of  the  Church  as  malignant  demons, 
whose  very  virtues  were  assumed  for  purposes 
of  deceit ;  by  a  similar  theory  the  good  and 
bad  enchantresses  may  have  been  made  bad  alike. 
As  for  the  old  woman  of  the  doorless  house, 
who  transforms  men  into  beasts,  she  is  clearly 
akin  to  Circe.  The  wild  animals,  who  are 
tamed  with  a  piece  of  bread,  will  remind  many 
readers  of  Cerberus. 

The  following  short  story  from  the  same 
source  may  almost  be  regarded  as  a  Catholic 
legend. 

There  was  once  a  pious  monk,  with  long  hair 
and  beard,  who  prayed  without  ceasing.  One 
night,  his  way  led  him  by  a  churchyard  in  which 
three  horses,  one  red  as  blood,  another  black  as 
charcoal,  the  third  yellow  as  saffron,  were  leap- 
ing among  the  graves  and  around  the  church. 
As  soon  as  they  saw  the  monk,  they  vanished ; 
so  he  hid  himself  behind  a  tree,  and  they  at 
once  reappeared,  taking  their  station  by  one  of 
the  graves,  and  neighing  and  scraping,  until  a 
man  rose  out  of  it,  precisely  in  the  condition  in 
which  he  had  been  buried.  The  horses  rushed 
towards  this  man,  but  did  not  touch  him,  and 
he  wept  in  silence,  until  the  monk,  fearing  that 
mischief  would  ensue,  ordered  the  animals  to 
remain  still.  They  at  once  obeyed.  He  then 
touched  them  all  with  his  staff,  when  the  corpse 
became  animated,  and  the  horses  assumed  a 
human  form.  In  answer  to  the  monk's  inquiries, 
the  old  man  explained  that  he  had  murdered  all 
his  three  sous  in  one  night,  and  had  died  without 
confessing  the  crime  to  a  priest.  The  sons,  who 
had  appeared  as  horses,  had,  on  the  other  hand, 
been  guilty  of  disobedience,  and  had  likewise 
died  unabsolved.  Hearing  this  state  of  affairs, 
the  monk,  having  ordered  the  three  sons  to 
beg  their  father's  forgiveness,  and  the  father 
to  repent  of  his  sins,  gave  them  all  absolu- 
tion. Hereupon  they  embraced  and  kissed  each 
other,  and  then  every  one  returned  to  his  own 
grave. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  summer  afterwards  Mr.  Corbet  came  again 
to  read  with  Mr.  Ness.  He  did  not  perceive  any 
alteration  in  himself,  and  indeed  his  early- 
matured  character  had  hardly  made  progress 
during  the  last  twelve  months,  whatever  intel- 
lectual acquirements  he  might  have  made. 
Therefore  it  was  astonishing  to  him  to  see  the 
alteration  in  Ellinor  Wilkins.  She  had  shot  up 
from  a  rather  puny  girl  to  a  tall,  slight  young 
lady,  with  promise  of  great  beauty  in  the  face, 
which  a  year  ago  had  only  been  remarkable  for 
the  fineness  of  the  eyes.  Her  complexion  was 
clear  now,  although  colourless— twelve  months 
ago  he  would  have  called  it  sallow — her  delicate 
cheek  was  smooth  as  marble,  her  teeth  were 
even  and  white,  and  her  rare  smiles  called  out  a 
lovely  dimple. 

She  met  her  former  friend  and  lecturer  with  a 
grave  shyness,  for  she  remembered  well  how  they 
had  parted,  and  thought  he  could  hardly  have 
forgiven,  much  less  forgotten,  her  passionate 
flinging  away  from  him.  But  the  truth  was, 
after  the  first  few  hours  of  offended  displeasure, 
he  had  ceased  to  think  of  it  at  all.  She,  poor 
child,  by  way  of  proving  her  repentance,  had 
tried  hard  to  reform  her  boisterous  torn-boy  man- 
ners, in  order  to  show  him  that  although  she 
would  not .  give  up  her  dear  old  friend  Dixon  at 
his  or  any  one's  bidding,  she  would  strive  to  profit 
by  his  lectures  in  all  things  reasonable.  The 
consequence  was,  that  she  suddenly  appeared  to 
him  as  an  elegant  dignified  young  lady,  instead 
of  the  rough  little  girl  he  remembered.  Still, 
below  her  somewhat  formal  manners  there  lurked 
the  old  wild  spirit,  as  he  could  plainly  see,  after 
a  little  more  watching ;  and  he  began  to  wish  to 
call  this  out,  and  to  strive,  by  reminding  her  of 
old  days,  and  all  her  childish  frolics,  to  flavour 
her  subdued  manners  and  speech  with  a  little  of 
the  former  originality. 

In  this  he  succeeded.  No  one,  neither  Mr. 
"Wilkins,  nor  Miss  Monro,  nor  Mr.  Ness,  saw 
what  this  young  couple  were  about— they  did 
not  know  it  themselves;  but  before  the  summer 
was  over  they  were  desperately  in  love  with  each 
other,  or  perhaps  I  should  rather  say,  Ellinor 
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was  desperately  in  love  with  him— he,  as  passion- 
ately as  he  could  be  with  any  one ;  but  in  him 
the  intellect  was  superior  in  strength  to  either 
affections  or  passions. 

The  causes  of  the  blindness  of  those  around 
them  were  these.  Mr.  Wilkins  still  considered 
Ellinor  as  a  little  girl,  as  his  own  pet,  his  dar- 
ling, but  nothing  more.  Miss  Monro  was  anxious 
about  her  own  improvement.  Mr.  Ness  was 
deep  in  a  new  edition  of  Horace,  which  he  was 
going  to  bring  out  with  notes.  I  believe  Dixon 
would  have  been  keener-sighted,  but  Ellinor 
kept  Mr.  Corbet  and  Dixon  apart  for  obvious 
reasons — they  were  each  her  dear  friends,  but 
she  knew  that  Mr.  Corbet  did  not  like  Dixon, 
and  suspected  that  the  feeling  was  mutual. 

The  only  change  of  circumstances  between  this 
year  and  the  previous  one  consisted  in  this  de- 
velopment of  attachment  between  the.  young 
people.  Otherwise,  every  thing  went  on  apparently 
as  usual.  With  Ellinor  the  course  of  the  day  was 
something  like  this.  Up  early  and  into  the  garden 
until  breakfast-time,  when  she  made  tea  for  her 
father  and  Miss  Monro  ia  the  dining-room,  always 
taking  care  to  lay  a  little  nosegay  of  freshly- 
gathered  flowers  by  her  father's  plate.  After 
breakfast,  when  the  conversation  had  been  on 
general  and  indifferent  subjects,  Mr.  Wilkins 
withdrew  into  the  little  study,  so  often  men- 
tioned. It  opened  out  of  a  passage  that  ran  be- 
tween the  dining-room  and  the  kitchen,  on  the 
left  hand  of  the  hall.  Corresponding  to  the 
dining-room  on  the  other  side  of  the  hall  was  the 
drawing-room,  with  its  side-window  serving  as 
a  door  into  a  conservatory,  and  this  again  opened 
into  the  library.  Old  Mr.  Wilkins  had  added  a 
semicircular  projection  to  the  library,  which  was 
lighted  by  a  dome  above,  and  showed  off  his  sou's 
Italian  purchases  of  sculpture.  The  library  was 
by  far  the  most  striking  and  agreeable  room  in 
the  house;  and  the  consequence  was  that  the 
drawing-room  was  seldom  used,  and  had  the 
aspect  of  cold  discomfort  common  to  apartments 
rarely  occupied.  Mr.  Wilkins's  study,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  house,  was  also  an  after-thought, 
built  only  a  few  years  ago,  and  projecting  from 
the  regularity  of  the  outside  wall :  a  little  stone 
passage  led  to  it  from  the  hall,  small,  narrow, 
and  dark,  and  out  of  which  no  other  door  opened. 

The  study  itself  was  a  hexagon,  one  side- 
window,  one  fireplace,  and  the  remaining  four 
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being  occupied  with  doors,  two  of  which  have 
been  already  mentioned,  another  at  the  foot  of 
the  narrow  winding  stairs  which  led  straight  into 
Mr.  "VVilkius's  bedroom  over  the  dining-room, 
and  the  fourth  opening  into  a  path  through  the 
shrubbery  to  the  right  of  the  flower-garden  as 
you  looked  from  the  house.  This  path  led  through 
the  stable-yard,  and  then  by  a  short  cut  right 
into  Hamley,  and  brought  you  out  close  to  Mr. 
Wilkins's  office ;  it  was  by  this  way  he  always 
went  and  returned  to  his  business.  He  used  the 
study  for  a  smoking  aud  loungiug-room  princi- 
pally, although  he  always  spoke  of  it  as  a  conve- 
nient place  for  holding  confidential  communica- 
tions with  such  of  his  clients  as  did  not  like 
discussing  their  business  within  the  possible 
hearing  of  all  the  clerks  in  his  office.  By  the 
outer  door  he  could  also  pass  to  the  stables,  and 
see  that  all  proper  care  was  taken  at  all  times  of 
his  favourite  and  valuable  horses.  Into  this 
study  Ellinor  would  follow  him  of  a  morning, 
helping  him  on  with  his  great-coat,  mending  his 
gloves,  talking  an  infinite  deal  of  merry  fond 
nothing,  and  then,  clinging  to  his  arm,  she  would 
accompany  him  in  his  visits  to  the  stables,  going 
up  to  the  shyest  horses,  and  petting  them,  and 
patting  them,  and  feeding  them  with  bread  all 
the  time  that  her  father  held  converse  with 
Dixon.  When  he  was  finally  gone— and  some- 
times it  was  a  long  time  first — she  returned  to 
the  schoolroom  to  Miss  Monro,  and  tried  to  set 
herself  hard  at  work  at  her  lessons.  But  she  had 
not  much  time  for  steady  application  ;  if  her 
father  had  cared  for  her  progress  in  anything, 
she  would  and  could  have  Avorked  hard  at  that 
study  or  accomplishment ;  but  Mr.  Wilkins,  the 
case  and  pleasure-loving  man,  did  not  wish  to 
make  himself  into  the  pedagogue,  as  he  would 
have  considered  it,  if  he  had  ever  questioned 
Elliuor  with  a  real  steady  purpose  of  ascertaining 
her  intellectual  progress.  It  was  quite  enough 
for  him  that  her  general  intelligence  and  variety 
of  desultory  and  miscellaneous  reading  made  her 
a  pleasant  and  agreeable  companion  for  his  hours 
of  relaxation. 

At  twelve  o'clock,  Ellinor  put  away  her  books 
with  joyful  eagerness,  kissed  Miss  Monro,  asked 
her  if  they  should  go  a  regular  walk,  and  was 
always  rather  thankful  when  it  was  decided  that 
it  would  be  better  to  stroll  in  the  garden— a  deci- 
sion very  often  come  to,  for  Miss  Monro  hated 
fatigue,  hated  dirt,  hated  scrambling,  and 
dreaded  rain ;  all  of  which  are  evils,  the  chances 
of  which  are  never  far  distant  from  country 
•walks.  So  Ellinor  danced  out  into  the  garden, 
worked  away  among  her  flowers,  played  at  the 
old  games  among  the  roots  of  the  trees,  and, 
when  she  could,  seduce  Dixon  in.  the  flower-gar- 
den to  have  a  little  consultation  as  to  the  horses 
and  dogs.  For  it  was  one  of  her  father's  few 
strict  rules  that  Elliuor  was  never  to  go  into  the 
stable-yard  unless  he  were  with  her;  so  these 
tete-a-tetes  with  Dixon  were  always  held  in  the 
flower-garden,  or  bit  of  forest  ground  surround- 
ing it.  Miss  Monro  sat  and  basked  in  the  sun, 


close  to  the  dial,  which  made  the  centre  of  the 
gay  flower-beds,  upon  which  the  dining-room  and 
study  windows  looked. 

A.t  one  o'clock,  Elliuor  and  Miss  Monro  dined. 
An  hour  was  allowed  for  Miss  Monro's  diges- 
tion, which  Ellinor  again  spent  out  of  doors,  and 
at  three  lessons  began  again  and  lasted  till  five. 
At  tliat  time  they  went  to  dress  preparatory  for 
the  schoolroom  tea  at  half-past  five.  After  tea 
Ellinor  tried  to  prepare  her  lessons  for  the  next 
day ;  but  all  the  time  she  was  listening  for  her 
father's  footstep — the  moment  she  heard  that, 
she  dashed  down  her  book,  and  flew  out  of  the 
room  to  welcome  and  kiss  him.  Seven  was  his 
dinner-hour ;  he  hardly  ever  dined  alone ;  indeed, 
he  often  dined  from  home  four  days  out  of  seven, 
and  when  he  had  no  engagement  to  take  him  out 
he  liked  to  have  some  one  to  keep  him  company. 
Mr.  Ness  very  often,  Mr.  Corbet  along  with  him 
if  he  was  in  Hamley,  a  stranger  friend,  or  one  of 
his  clients.  Sometimes,  reluctantly,  and  when 
he  fancied  he  could  not  avoid  the  attention  with- 
out giving  offence,  Mr.  Wilkins  would  ask  Mr. 
Dunster,  and  then  the  two  would  always  follow 
Ellinor  into  the  library  at  a  very  early  houi',  as 
if  their  subjects  fcr  tete-a-tete  conversation  were 
quite  exhausted.  With  all  his  other  visitors, 
Mr.  Wilkins  sat  long — yes,  and  yearly  longer; 
with  Mr.  Ness,  because  they  became  interested  in 
each  other's  conversation;  with  some  of  the 
others,  because  the  wine  was  good,  and  the  host 
hated  to  spare  it. 

Mr.  Corbet  used  to  leave  his  tutor  and  Mr. 
Wilkins  and  saunter  into  the  library.  There  sat 
Ellinor  and  Miss  Monro,  each  busy  with  their 
embroidery.  He  would  bring  a  stool  to  Eilinor's 
side,  question  and  tease  her,  interest  her,  and 
they  would  become  entirely  absorbed  in  each 
other,  Miss  Monro's  sense  of  propriety  being 
entirely  set  at  rest  by  the  consideration  that  Mr. 
Wilkins  must  know  what  he  was  about  in  allow- 
ing a  young  man  to  become  thus  intimate  with 
his  daughter,  who,  after  all,  was  but  a  child. 

Mr.  Corbet  had  lately  fallen  into  the  habit  of 
walking  up  to  Eord  Bank  for  the  Times  every 
day,  about  twelve  o'clock,  and  lounging  about  in 
the  garden  until  one;  not  exactly  with  either 
Ellinor  or  Miss  Monro,  but  certainly  far  more  at 
the  beck  and  call  of  the  one  than  of  the  other. 

Miss  Monro  used  to  think  he  would  have  been 
glad  to  stay  aud  lunch  at  their  early  dinner,  but 
she  never  gave  the  invitation,  and  he  could  not 
well  stay  without  her  expressed  sanction.  He 
told  Ellinor  all  about  his  mother  and  sisters,  and 
their  ways  of  going  on,  and  spoke  of  them  and  of 
his  father  as  of  people  she  was  one  day  certain  to 
know,  and  to  know  intimately ;  and  she  did  not 
question  or  doubt  this  view  of  things  •  she  simply 
acquiesced. 

He  had  some  discussion  with  himself  as  to 
whether  he  should  speak  to  her,  and  so  secure 
her  promise  to  be  his  before  returning  to  Cam- 
bridge or  not.  He  did  not  like  the  formality  of 
an  application  to  Mr.  Wilkins,  which  would, 
after  all,  have  been  the  proper  and  straight- 
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forward  course  to  pursue  with  a  girl  of  her  age 
—she  was  barely  sixteen.  Not  that  he  anticipated 
any  difficulty  on  Mr.  Wilkins's  part ;  his  ap- 
pi-oval  of  the  intimacy  which  at  their  respective 
ages  was  pretty  sure  to  lead  to  an  attachment, 
was  made  as  evident  as  could  be  by  actions  with- 
out words.  But  there  would  have  to  be  reference 
to  his  own  father,  who  had  no  notion  of  the  whole 
.affair,  and  would  be  sure  to  treat  it  as  a  boyish 
fancy ;  as  if  at  twenty-one  Ralph  was  not  a  man, 
as  clear  and  deliberative  in  knowing  his  own 
mind,  as  resolute  as  he  ever  would  be  in  deciding 
upon  the  course  of  exertion  that  should  lead  him 
to  independence  and  fame,  if  such  were  to  be 
attained  by  clear  intellect  and  a  strong  will. 

No ;  to  Mr.  Wilkins  he  would  not  speak  for 
another  year  or  two. 

But  should  he  tell  Ellinor  in  direct  terms  of 
his  love — his  intention  to  marry  her  ? 

Again  he  inclined  to  the  more  prudent  course 
of  silence.  He  was  not  afraid  of  any  change  in 
his  own  inclinations :  of  them  he  was  sure.  But 
he  looked  upon  it  in  this  way :  If  he  made  a 
regular  declaration  to  her  she  would  be  bound 
to  tell  it  to  her  father.  He  should  not  respect 
her  or  like  her  so  much  if  she  did  not.  And  yet 
this  course  would  lead  to  all  the  conversations, 
and  discussions,  and  references  to  his  own  father, 
which  made  his  own  direct  appeal  ^to  Mr.  Wil- 
kins appear  a  premature  step  to  him. 

Whereas  he  was  as  sure  of  Ellinor's  love  for 
him  as  if  she  had  uttered  all  the  vows  that 
women  ever  spoke ;  he  knew  even  better  than 
she  did  how  fully  and  entirely  that  innocent 
girlish  heart  was  his  own.  He  was  too  proud 
to  dread  her  inconstancy  for  an  instant ;  "  be- 
sides," as  he  went  on  to  himself,  as  if  to  make 
assurance  doubly  sure,  "  whom  does  she  see  ? 
Those  stupid  Holsters,  who  ought  to  be  only  too 
proud  of  having  such  a  girl  for  their  cousin, 
ignore  her  existence,  and  spoke  slightingly  of 
her  father  only  the  very  last  time  I  dined  there. 
The  country  people  in  this  preciously  Boeotian 

shire  clutch  at  me  because  my  father  goes 

up  to  the  Plantagenets  for  his  pedigree— not  one 
whit  for  myself —and  neglect  Ellinor ;  and  only 
condescend  to  her  father  because  old  Wilkins 
was  nobody-knows-who's  sou.  *  So  much  the 
•worse  for  them,  but  so  much  the  better  for  me 
in  this  case.  I'm  above  their  silly  antiquated 
prejudices,  and  shall  be  only  too  glad  when  the 
fitting  time  comes  to  make  Ellinor  my  wife. 
After  all,  a  prosperous  attorney's  daughter  may 
not  be  considered  an  unsuitable  match  for  nie — 
younger  son  as  I  am.  Ellinor  will  make  a  glo- 
rious woman  three  or  four  years  hence ;  just  the 
style  my  father  admires— such  a  figure,  such 
limbs.  I'll  be  patient  and  bide  my  time,  and 
watch  my  opportunities,  and  all  will  come 
right." 

So  he  bade  Ellinor  farewell  in  a  most  re- 
luctant and  affectionate  manner,  although  his 
words  might  have  been  spoken  out  in  Harnley 
market-place,  and  were  little  different  from 
•what  he  said  to  Miss  Monro.  Mr.  Wilkins 


half  expected  a  disclosure  to  himself  of  the 
love  which  he  suspected  in  the  young  man ;  and 
when  that  did  not  come,  he  prepared  himself 
for  a  confidence  from  Ellinor.  But  she  had  no- 
thing to  tell  him,  as  he  very  well  perceived  from 
the  child's  open  unembarrassed  manner  when 
they  were  left  alone  together  after  dinner.  He 
had  refused  an  invitation,  and  shaken  off  Mr. 
Ness,  in  order  to  have  this  confidential  tete-a- 
tete  with  his  motherless  girl ;  and  there  was  no- 
thing to  make  confidence  of.  He  was  half  in- 
clined to  be  angry ;  but  then  he  saw  that, 
although  sad,  she  was  so  much  at  peace  with 
herself  and  with  the  world,  that  he,  always  an 
optimist,  began  to  think  the  young  man  had 
done  wisely  in  not  tearing  open  the  rosebud  of 
her  feelings  too  prematurely. 

The  next  two  years  passed  over  in  much  the 
same  way — or  a  careless  spectator  might  have 
thought  so.  I  have  heard  people  say,  that  if 
you  look  at  a  regiment  advancing  with  steady 
step  over  a  plain  on  a  review-day,  you  can 
hardly  tell  that  they  are  not  merely  marking 
time  on  one  spot  of  ground  unless  you  compare 
their  position  with  some  other  object  by  which 
to  mark  their  progress,  so  even  is  the  repetition 
of  the  movement.  And  thus  the  sad  events  of 
the  future  life  of  this  father  and  daughter  were 
hardly  perceived  in  their  steady  advance,  and 
yet  over  the  monotony  and  flat  uniformity  of 
their  days  sorrow  came  marching  down  upon 
them  like  an  armed  man.  Long  before  Mr. 
Wilkins  had  recognised  its  shape  it  was  ap- 
proaching him  in  the  distance — as  in  fact  it  is 
approaching  all  of  us  at  this  very  time — you, 
reader,  I,  writer,  have  each  our  great  sorrow 
bearing  down  upon  us.  He  may  be  yet  beyond 
the  dimmest  point  of  our  horizon,  but  in  the 
stillness  of  the  night  our  hearts  shrink  at  the 
sound  of  his  coming  footstep.  Well  is  it  for 
those  who  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Lord 
rather  than  into  the  hands  of  men ;  but  worst 
of  all  is  it  for  him  who  has  hereafter  to  mingle 
the  gall  of  remorse  with  the  cup  held  out  to  him 
by  his  doom. 

Mr.  Wilkins  took  his  ease  and  his  pleasure  yet 
more  and  more  every  year  of  his  life ;  nor  did  the 
quality  of  his  ease  and  his  pleasure  improve ;  it 
seldom  does  with  self-indulgent  people.  He 
cared  less  for  any  books  that  strained  his  facul- 
ties a  little, — less  for  engravings  and  sculpture, 
— perhaps  more  for  pictures.  He  spent  ex- 
travagantly on  his  horses ;  "  thought  of  eating 
and  drinking."  There  was  no  open  vice  in  all 
this,  so  that  any  awful  temptation  to  crime 
should  come  down  upon  him,  and  startle  him 
out  of  his  mode  of  thinking  and  living ;  half  the 
people  about  him  did  much  the  same,  as  far  as 
their  lives  were  patent  to  his  unreflecting 
observation.  But  most  of  his  associates  had 
their  duties  to  do,  and  did  them  with  a  heart  and 
a  will,  in  the  hours  when  he  was  not  in  their 
company.  Yes!  I  call  them  duties,  though 
some  of  them  might  be  self-imposed  and  purely 
social ;  they  were  engagements  they  had  entered 
into,  either  tacitly  or  with  words,  and  that  they 
fulfilled.  From  Mr.  Hetherington,  the  Master 
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of  the  Hounds,  who  was  up  at  no  one  knows 
what  hour  to  go  down  to  the  kennel  and  see 
that  the  men  did  their  work  well  and  thoroughly, 
to  stern  old  Sir  Lionel  Playfair,  the  upright 
magistrate,  the  thoughtful  conscientious  land- 
lord— they  did  their  work  according  to  their 
lights — there  were  few  laggards  among  those 
with  whom  Mr.  Wilkius  associated  on  the  field 
or  at  the  dinner-table.  Mr.  Ness — though  as  a 
clergyman  he  was  not  so  active  as  he  might  have 
been,  yet  even  Mr.  Ness  fagged  away  with  his 
pupils  and  his  new  edition  of  the  classics. 
Only  Mr.  Wilkins,  dissatisfied  with  his  position, 
neglected  to  fulfil  the  duties  thereof.  He 
imitated  the  pleasures,  and  longed  for  the 
fancied  leisure  of  those  about  him  ;  leisure  that 
he  imagined  would  be  so  much  more  valuable 
in  the  hands  of  a  man  like  him,  full  of  in- 
tellectual tastes  and  accomplishments,  than 
frittered  away  by  dull  boors  of  untravelled,  un- 
cultivated squires — whose  company  he  never  re- 
fused, be  it  said,  by  the  way. 

And  yet  daily  Mr.  Wilkins  was  sinking  from 
the  intellectually  to  the  sensually  self-indulgent 
man.  He  lay  late  in  bed,  and  hated  Mr.  Dun- 
ster  for  iiis  significant  glance  at  the  office-clock, 
when  he  announced  to  his  master  that  such  and 
such  a  client  had  been  waiting  more  than  an 
hour  to  keep  an  appointment.  "  Why  did  not 
you  see  him  yourself,  Dunster  ?  I  am  sure  you 
would  have  done  quite  as  well  as  me,"  Mr. 
Wilkins  sometimes  replied,  partly  with  a  view 
of  saying  something  pleasant  to  the  man  whom 
he  disliked  and  feared.  Mr.  Dunster  always  re- 
plied in  a  meek  matter-of-fact  tone,  "01),  sir, 
they  would  not  like  to  talk  over  their  affairs 
with  a  subordinate." 

And  every  time  he  said  this,  or  some  speech 
of  the  same  kind,  the  idea  came  more  and  more 
clearly  into  Mr.  Wilkins's  head  of  how  pleasant 
it  would  be  to  himself  to  take  Duuster  into 
partnership,  and  thus  throw  all  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  real  work  and  drudgery  upon  his 
clerk's  shoulders.  Importunate  clients,  who 
would  make  appointments  at  unseasonable  hours 
and  would  keep  to  them,  might  confide  in  the 
partner  although  they  would  not  in  the  clerk. 
The  great  objections  to  this  course  were,  first 
and  foremost,  Mr.  Wilkins's  strong  dislike  to 
Mr.  Dunster, — his  repugnance  to  his  company, 
his  dress,  his  voice,  lus  ways, — all  of  which  irri- 
tated his  employer,  till  his  state  of  feeling  to- 
wards Dunster  might  be  called  antipathy ;  next, 
Mr.  Wilkins  was  fully  aware  of  the  fact  that  all 
Mr.  Dunster' 8  actions  and  words  were  carefully 
and  thoughtfully  prearranged  to  further  the 
great  unspoken  desire  of  his  life — that  of  being- 
made  a  partner  where  now  he  was  but  a  ser- 
vant. Mr.  Wilkins  took  a  malicious  pleasure  in 
tantalising  Mr.  Dunster  by  such  speeches  as  the 
one  I  have  just  mentioned,  which  always  seemed 
like  an  opening  to  the  desired  end,  yet  for  a  long 
time  never  led  any  further.  Yet  all  the  while 
that  end  was  becoming  more  and  more  certain; 
and  at  last  it  was  arrived  at. 

Mr.  Dunster  always  suspected  that  the  final 
push  was  given  by  some  circumstance  from 


without ;  some  reprimand  for  neglect — some 
threat  of  withdrawal  of  business  that  his  em- 
ployer had  received  ;  but  of  this  he  could  not 
be  certain ;  all  he  knew  was,  that  Mr.  Wilkins 
proposed  the  partnership  to  him  in  about  as  un* 
gracious  a  way  in  which  such  an  offer  could  be 
made ;  an  ungraciousness  which,  after  all,  had 
so  little  effect  on  the  real  matter  in  hand,  that 
Mr.  Dunster  could  pass  it  over  with  a  private 
sneer,  while  taking  all  possible  advantage  of  the 
tangible  benefit  it  was  now  in  his  power  to 
accept. 

Mr.  Corbet's  attachment  to  Ellinor  had  been 
formally  disclosed  to  her  just  before  this  time. 
He  had  left  college,  was  entered  at  the  Middle 
Temple,  and  was  fagging  away  at  law,  and  feeling 
success  in  his  own  power ;  Ellinor  was  to  "  come 
out"  at  the  next  Hamley  assemblies ;  and  her 
lover  began  to  be  jealous  of  the  possible  ad- 
mirers her  striking  appearance  and  piquant  con- 
versation might  attract,  and  thought  it  a  good 
time  to  make  the  success  of  his  suit  certain  by 
spoken  words  and  promises. 

He  needed  not  have  alarmed  himself  even 
enough  to  make  him  take  this  step,  if  he  had 
been  capable  of  understanding  Ellinor's  heart  as 
fully  as  he  did  her  appearance  and  conversation. 
She  never  missed  the  omission  of  formal  words 
and  promises.  She  considered  herself  as  fully 
engaged  to  him,  as  much  pledged  to  marry 
him  and  no  one  else,  before  he  had  asked  the 
final  question,  as  afterwards.  She  was  rather 
surprised  at  the  necessity  for  those  decisive 
words. 

"  Ellinor,  dearest,  will  you — can  you  marry 
me?"  and  her  reply  was — given  with  a  deep 
blush  I  must  record,  and  in  a  soft  murmuring 
tone — 

"  Yes — oh  yes — I  never  thought  of  anything 
else." 

"  Then  I  may  speak  to  your  father,  may  not  I, 
darling  ?" 

"  He  knows  ;  I  am  sure  he  knows ;  and  he 
likes  you  so  much.  Oh,  how  happy  I  am !" 

"  But  still  I  must  speak  to  him  before  I  go. 
When  can  I  see  him,  my  Ellinor  ?  I  must  go 
back  to  town  at  four  o'clock." 

"  I  heard  his  voice  in  the  stable -yard  only  just 
before  you  came.  Let  me  go  and  find  out  if  he 
is  gone  to  the  office  yet." 

No !  to  be  sure  he  was  not  gone.  He  was 
quietly  smoking  a  cigar  in  his  study,  sitting 
in  an  easy-chair  near  the  open  window,  and 
leisurely  glancing  at  all  the  advertisements  in 
the  Times.  He'  hated  going  to  the  office  more 
and  more  since  Dunster  had  become  a  partner ; 
that  fellow  gave  himself  such  airs  of  investiga- 
tion and  reprehension. 

He  got  up,  took  the  cigar  out  of  his  mouth, 
and  placed  a  chair  for  Mr.  Corbet,  knowing  well 
why  he  had  thus  formally  prefaced  his  entrance 
into  the  room  with  a — 

"  Can  I  have  a  few  minutes'  conversation 
with  you,  Mr.  Wilkins  ?" 

"  Certainly,  my  dear  fellow.  Sit  down.  Will 
you  have  a  cigar  ?" 

"  No  !  I  never  smoke."  Mr.  Corbet  despised 
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all  these  kind  of  indulgences,  and  put  a  little 
severity  into  his  refusal,  but  quite  unintention- 
ally ;  for  though  he  was  thankful  he  was  not  as 
Bother  men,  he  was  not  at  all  the  person  to 
trouble  himself  unnecessarily  with  their  reforma- 
tion. 

"  I  want  to  speak  to  you  about  Ellinor.  She 
•says  she  thinks  you  must  be  aware  of  our  mutual 
attachment." 

"  Well !"  said  Mr.  Wilkins.  He  had  resumed 
'his  cigar,  partly  to  conceal  his  agitation  at  what 
he  knew  was  coming.  "I  believe  I  have  had 
my  suspicious.  It  is  not  so  very  long  since  I 
'was  young  myself."  And  he  sighed  over  the 
•recollection  of  Lettice,  and  his  fresh,  hopeful 
youth. 

"  And  I  hope,  sir,  as  you  have  been  aware  of 
it,  and  have  never  manifested  any  disapproba- 
tion of  it,  that  you  will  not  refuse  your  consent 
— a  consent  I  now  ask  you  for — to  our  mar- 
riage." 

Mr.  Wilkins  did  not  speak  for  a  little  while 
— a  touch,  a  thought,  a  word  more  would  have 
brought  him  to  tears ;  for  at  the  last  he  found 
it  hard  to  give  the  consent  which  would  part 
him  from  his  only  child.  Suddenly  he  got  up, 
and  putting  his  hand  into  that  of  the  anxious 
lover  (for  his  silence  had  rendered  Mr.  Corbet 
-anxious  up  to  a  certain  point  of  perplexity — he 
could  not  understand  the  implied  he  would  and 
he  would  not),  Mr.  Wilkins  said, 

"  Yes  !  God  bless  you  both.  T  will  give  her 
to  you,  some  day — only  it  must  be  a  long  time 
first.  And  now  go  away — go  back  to  her — for 
I  can't  stand  this  much  longer." 

Mr.  Corbet  returned  to  Ellinor.  Mr.  Wilkins 
•sat  down  and  buried  his  head  in  his  hands,  then 
went  to  his  stable,  and  had  Wildfire  saddled  for 
a  good  gallop  over  the  country.  Mr.  Dunster 
waited  for  him  in  vain  at  the  office,  where  an 
•obstinate  old  country  gentleman  from  a  distant 
part  of  the  shire  would  ignore  Dunster's  exist- 
-ence  as  a  partner,  and  pertinaciously  demanded 
•to  see  Mr.  Wilkins  on  important  business. 


OUR  VILLAGE  ON  THE  MEDITER- 
RANEAN. 

IT  is  with  the  cowardly  satisfaction  of  know- 
ing that  these  lines  are  never  likely  to  be  read 
.by  my  neighbours  that  I  have  dared  to  write 
"  Our  Village"  at  the  head  of  this  paper,  for  we 
stand  in  the  census  return  of  '58  as  "Cetta," 
with  three  thousand  inhabitants,  for  the  most 
part  engaged  in  the  Cabotagio  (coasting  trade) 
and  the  fisheries.  Still,  with  all  this,  we  are 
.dismissed  with  about  live  lines — two  more  than 
•we  obtained  in  '41 — and  which  are  devoted  to 
recording  that  some  attempt  has  been  made  to 
work  the  marble  quarries  in  our  vicinity,  but 
hitherto  without  any  marked  success. 

Very  brief  and  very  dry  is  ail  this.  But  why 
should  we  complain  ?  What  are  more  succinct 
•than  the  few  words  which  tell  of  birth,  or  death, 
or  marriage— the  whole  story  of  our  lives  ? 

The  census  official  doubtless  believed  he  had 


told  the  world  all  that  it  could  want  to  know 
about  us  when  he  had  noted  how  many  we  were, 
and  how  we  lived.  To  our  own  eyes  the  record 
is,  however,  a  very  meagre  one.  We  would 
liked  to  have  read  more  circumstantially  about 
ourselves ;  of  our  old  castle,  where  Barbarossa 
is  said  to  have  passed  a  night ;  of  our  Duomo, 
built  in  1270,  and  restored  by  Carlo  Demetrio 
Zangani  in  1604,  whoever  he  might  be;  of  a 
sulphur  spring,  of  which  no  man  ever  drank 
twice,  in  our  Piazza,  and  an  inscription  over  it 
iu  the  vulgar  tongue,  that  no  one  has  ever 
been  able  to  render  intelligible.  These  are  all 
things  of  which  we  feel  ourselves  proud,  and 
would  like  to  have  known  that  the  world  heard 
of  them,  the  more  since  John  Murray  ignores  us 
altogether. 

Assuredly  we  were  born  to  blush  unseen,  if 
any  portion  of  our  mission  had  been  to  blush  at 
all;  but  I  am  proud  to  say  it  is  not.  We 
know  and  feel  that  we  live  in  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  spots  in  Europe ;  that  in  our  little 
land-locked  harbour  five — some  say  seven — 
great  ships  could  lie  at  anchor;  that  the  en- 
trance could  be  defended  against  the  navies  of 
the  world ;  that  the  steep  mountains  which  gird 
us  are  clothed  with  olives  and  vines,  and  in  the 
warmer  spots  with  orange  and  lemon-trees ;  that 
our  syndic  has  a  magnolia  in  his  garden ;  that 
our  melons  are  famed  in  the  markets  of  Chia- 
vari  and  Sestri,  and  our  chesnuts  are  the  envy 
of  four  villages,  crow-like  on  mountain  peaks 
around  us. 

We  know  that  the  oldest  amongst  us  has 
never  seen  Snow  nearer  than  the  summit  of  the 
distant  Apennines ;  and  a  dead  lemon-tree,  killed 
by  the  hard  winter  of  1814,  stands  out  to  wit- 
ness the  severity  of  a  season  which  has  never 
been  cruel  enough  to  revisit  us. 

It  is  true  we  are  not  very  easy  of  access.  The 
mule-path,  which  forms  our  high  road,  has  some 
awkward  turns,  and  skirts  certain  precipices 
more  picturesque  than  safe ;  and,  although  we 
have  the  sea,  it  happens  that,  except  those  espe- 
cially occupied  in  the  fisheries  or  the  small 
coast  trade,  few  of  us  are  sea-goers.  Great 
Britain,  it  is  said,  has  fewer  swimmers  amongst 
its  population  than  certain  kingdoms  of  Central 
Europe  whose  natives  never  saw  the  sea,  and 
perhaps  for  some  analogous  reason.  We,  with 
the  blue  waters  of  this  glorious  bay  at  our  feet, 
with  land  and  sea  winds  alternating  their  gentle 
breezes,  with  all  that  can  enchant  the  eye  on 
every  side,  rarely  venture  on  the  water;  but 
poke  about  the  market-place  and  the  little  ad- 
joining streets,  or  sit  lazing  at  the  Cafe  del 
Commercio — so  called  in  honour  of  an  institu- 
tion of  which  we  know  about  as  much  as  a 
South  African  does  of  an  ice-house. 

A  guide-book  or  a  gazetteer  would  most  pro- 
bably use  little  ceremony  in  setting  us  down  as 
a  fishing  village,  yet  our  own  estimate  of  our- 
selves is  not  an  humble  one.  1  do  not  pretend 
to  say  that  a  stranger,  if  by  any  odd  accident 
of  life  such  a  thing  should  come  amongst  us, 
arriving  at  Port  Stretto,  would  at  once  jump  at 
the  conclusion  that  he  was  in  the  midst  of  a 
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population  profoundly  impressed  with  its  own 
consequence,  rigorously  regardful  of  conven- 
tionalities, and  tyrannical  in  its  use  of  pub- 
lic opinion.  In  our  every-day  dress  and  de- 
meanour we  look  fisbermen,  or  mere  idlers — 
loafers,  in  American  parlance — that  is,  a  class  not 
disposed  for  work,  nor  rich  enough  for  leisure. 
See  us  on  a  Sunday,  or,  better  still,  a  "  festa," 
however,  and  what  a  marvellous  change  will 
come  over  your  judgment ! 

The  Passeggiata,  or  the  Promenade,  a  walk 
which  extends  along  the  margin  of  the  sea  from 
the  Dominican  convent  to  a  bluff  rock  about 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  distant,  is  our  Mall.  It 
is  there  the  rank,  the  fashion,  the  beauty,  the 
wit,  and  the  "  toilette"  of  Porto  Stretto  take 
their  airing ;  and  certainly  a  stranger  spectacle 
cannot  be  imagined.  During  the  week,  as  I  have 
said,  we  take  fish,  or  we  salt  them.  We  import 
little  "  colonials/'  such  as  coffee  and  sugar,  rum, 
and  such-like,  and  export  our  onions  and  our 
melons,  and  occasionally  our  sardines  ;  but,  on 
the  "  festa,"  we  all  come  out  in  the  masquerade 
of  the  smartest  citizens — silks  and  satins  and 
even  velvets  sail  down  the  Promenade  on  square- 
built  resolute -looking  dark-featured  damsels, 
escorted  by  beaux  in  lacquered  boots,  incon- 
veniently high-heeled,  and  the  very  gaudiest  of 
neckties.  It  is  a  grand  display  of  fine  clothes 
and  suffering  wearers,  for  there  is  a  painful  con- 
sciousness of  extravagance  and  peril  in  the  ex- 
ploit that  gives  it  a  look  of  martyrdom.  But 
we  move  along  in  stately  fashion,  criticising  the 
apothecary's  wife  and  the  tobacconist's  daughter, 
and  hoarding  up  our  own  suspicions  that  there  is 
far  more  splendour  abroad  than  many  could 
rightly  account  for. 

The  "  Order  of  the  Course"  prescribes  that 
the  walkers  should  pass  before  a  certain  stone 
bench,  where  our  highest  dignitaries  usually 
seat  themselves ;  and  of  these  let  me  present  the 
chief — our  great  man !  It  is  with  pride  I  am 
able  to  name  the  Signer  Corroni,  late  vice-consul 
of  Sardinia  at  Termakopolis,  a  diplomatist  of  the 
first  order,  a  man  of  fashion,  a  man  of  pleasure, 
a  man  of  letters,  and  a  wit.  His  family  for  cen- 
turies belonged  to  Porto  Stretto,  and  it  was  with 
a  graceful  good  feeling  towards  his  native  town 
that  he  came  back  from  all  the  turmoil  and  am- 
bition of  a  public  life  to  pass  his  last  years 
amongst  us.  Though  common  eyes  might  only 
see  iu  him  a  thin  shrivelled  up  pinched  featured 
man,  with  a  pompous  air  and  pretentious  expres- 
sion, wearing  clothes  of  a  very  ancient  cut,  and 
a  hat  hill-shaped  and  towering,  we  know  better ; 
we  recognise  him  as  he  is — the  rival  of  Thiers 
and  Palmerston  and  Gortschakoff,  come  to  medi- 
tate in  retirement  over  that  dismemberment  of 
Europe  he  has  long  predicted  and  now  waits  for. 
In  this  respect  he  is  a  terror  to  us.  Dr.  Gum- 
ming is  a  bland  and  sanguine  prophet  compared 
to  him.  He  has  had  it  all  revealed  to  him.  The 
Cossacks  are  to  win,  and  the  Pope  be  "  no- 
where !"  He  says  he  told  Cavour  so ;  he  declares 
that  the  last  days  of  that  great  man  were  em- 
bittered by  not  having  listened  to  his  counsels, 
which  were,  to  make  Porto  Stretto  the  capital 


of  the  kingdom,  and  declare  war  with  France  at 
once. 

These  opinions,  I  am  bound  to  confess,  are 
attributed  to  him,  though  I  have  never  heard 
them  myself  from  his  lips,  for  he  is  the  most 
mysterious  of  men.  Why  he  went  first  to  his 
Consulate,  and  why  he  left  it,  what  he  did  there, 
or  what  he  left  undone,  are  alike  shrouded  in 
mystery.  His  daily  life  is  a  puzzle  that  none 
can  decipher  :  on  what  he  dines,  or  who  cooks  it, 
when  he  sleeps,  and  what  he  carries  in  certain 
wonderful  pockets  which,  from  their  strange 
localities  and  size,  seem  to  be  closely  derived 
from  the  pouches  of  the  monkey  tribe.  But  his 
grandest  mystery  is  a  large  brass-bound  and 
locked  volume,  in  which  he  is  seen  to  write 
every  day ;  but  whether  it  be  a  history  of  Porto 
Stretto,  a  chronicle  of  his  own  day,  or  a  bio- 
graphy, none  can  divine.  The  bland  smile  of 
conscious  greatness — a  greatness  which  has  not 
yet  met  its  rigjit  acknowledgment — tells  that 
there  is  something  there.  But  what  can  it  be  ? 

Next  in  rank  to  the  Signor  Corroui  is  the 
Commandante  del  Porto,  Signor  Baretta,  a  large 
white-faced,  close-shaven,  unwholesome-looking 
man,  so  hopelessly  deaf  that  he  did  not  even  hear 
the  fall  of  a  rock  behind  his  house  that  stove  in 
the  wall  of  the  kitchen.  He  is  a  great  loyalist, 
however,  flaunts  his  tricolor  at  any  chance  the 
calendar  gives  him,  and,  when  asked  how  he  is, 
answers,  "  Viva  il  lie  Galantuohomo  !" 

After  him  in  position  comes  a  very  different 
character,  a  little  unwashed  peering-eyed  mean- 
looking  creature,  who  was  once  a  something  in 
the  Customs,  but  has  now  retired  on  his  pension 
of  three  hundred  and  eighty  francs  a  year ;  this 
is  Signor  Crotta,  the  personification  of  all  that 
is  prying  in  curiosity  and  unabashed  in  imperti- 
nence. To  buy  a  dozen  of  figs  in  the  market- 
place, to  have  your  shoes  soled,  your  watch  re- 
paired, to  post  a  letter  without  his  knowledge, 
are  feats  totally  impossible.  He  is  behind  every 
door,  and  under  every  sofa,  apparently  ;  for  he 
is  the  chronicle  of  all  the  secret  events  of  our 
community. 

It  is  said,  too,  that  the  mystery  of  Signor 
Corroni's  life  is  no  mystery  to  him,  but  that  in 
return  for  the  great  mail's  notice  he  preserves  it 
inviolable. 

The  last  of  our  dignitaries,  though  the  highest 
iu.  local  rank,  is  the  sindaco,  Signor  Mordoni, 
a  little  dark-visaged  suspicious-looking  man, 
said  to  be  in  hourly  communication  with  Maz- 
zini  and  the  Red  Republicans  ;  but  so  afraid  of 
the  consequences  of  his  free  opinions,  that  he 
talks  of  the  Casa  de  Savoia  on  every  possible  or 
impossible  occasion. 

The  same  worthies,  assisted  by  one  Panocco, 
a  very  old  snuff-begrimed  priest,  with  a  much- 
patched  cassock,  and  the  "assistant-judge,"  who 
acts  as  customs  officer  and  jailer  also,  in  com- 
mendam,  form  a  nightly  committee  at  the  apo- 
thecarj's,  where  the  world  at  large  is  discussed, 
and  very  unfavourable  opinions  of  it  expressed, 
compared  with  the  section  of  the  same  that  in- 
habits Porto  Stretto. 

At  nine,  the  society — la  creme — assemble  at 
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the  Senora  Fulvia's.  She  is  the  sister  of  the 
great  Signer  Corroui,  a  widow,  and  called,  by 
what  right  HO  one  knows,  La  Barronessa.  She 
was  for  some  years  of  her  life  a  resident  of 
Parma  or  Modena,  her  husband  being  the  im- 
pressario  of  a  theatre,  and  she  entertains  for  our 
village,  in  consequence,  a  supreme  contempt — 
sentiments  which,  I  am  bound  to  say,  redound  im- 
mensely to  the  consequence  she  assumes  amongst 
us.  A  more  dreary  piece  of  worn-out  finery 
cannot  be  imagined.  She  is  a  poor  withered 
skinny  creature,  painted  and  lacquered,  looking 
for  all  the  world  in  her  tinsel  ghastliness  like  one 
of  the  glass-coffined  saints  one 'sees  in  certain 
churches;  but  she  treats  us  with  contumely, 
and  we  revere  her.  We  accept  the  honour  of 
being  admitted  to  her  dreary  room  and  her  fire- 
less  hearth  as  a  proud  distinction ;  and  we  utter 
the  magic  word  Barronessa  as  a  balm  to  our 
own  hearts  as  frequently  as  possible. 

The  chief  ornament  of  these  receptions  was — 
I  cannot  say  is,  for  he  has  left  us — a  certain 
Signer  Pipo  Strani,  who  was  the  funny  man  of 
our  village.  He  had  been  originally  a  drawing- 
master  ;  but,  in  the  course  of  his  travels,  had 
turned  his  hand  to  various  pursuits.  He  had  been 
railway  clerk,  language  teacher,  image-man,  mes- 
meric lecturer,  organ-grinder,  and  ended  by 
being  chief  of  the  ballet  at  some  small  theatre, 
where  he  married  a  figurante,  but  soon  deserted 
her,  and  came  back  to  the  isolation  of  our  vil- 
lage till  the  scandal  had  evaporated,  and  he 
might  return  once  more  to  that  larger  world 
that  he  loved. 

We  Porto  Strettists  knew  nothing  of  this  mis- 
adventure at  the  time.  We  regarded  his  visit 
as  a  sort  of  homage  to  his  native  town,  as 
though  saying,  "  See  me  here  with  all  the  suf- 
frages of  a  great  popularity,  and  mark  how 
glad  I  am  to  revisit  you."  This  was  the  sixth 
time  of  his  coming  back  to  Porto  Stretto, 
and  it  was  remarked  that  he  had  less  of  the 
tumultuous  gaiety,  the  overflowing  spirits,  than 
before.  He  did  all  the  little  tricks  at  cards 
that  used  to  delight  us  so  much.  We  saw  the 
knave  of  spades  stuck  up  on  the  ceiling,  and 
found  the  ace  of  diamonds  in  the  most  inscrut- 
able of  our  pockets.  He  performed  a  whole 
opera :  prima  donna,  tenor,  barytone,  basso,  and 
chorus,  with  a  storm  scene  and  a  grand  dis- 
charge of  fireworks  at  the  finale.  He  conducted 
us  through  an  imaginary  zoological  garden,  and 
danced  as  a  bear,  skipped  as  a  monkey,  and 
howled  as  a  tiger  to  perfection.  Finally,  he 
drew  a  chalk  line  on  the  floor,  and  performed 
on  the  tight  rope  with  such  inimitable  mimicry, 
that  we  could  not  believe  he  was  not  dancing 
fathoms  high  in  the  air ;  and,  when  he  asked  for 
a  walking-stick  to  balance  himself,  we  actually 
did  not  at  once  know  how  we  were  to  make  it 
reach  him.  When  arrived  at  the  limit  of  the 
cord  he  sprang  round,  and  made  his  feet  hit  the 
line  exactly  in  the  centre.  I  absolutely  thought 
"  the  house  would  come  down"  with  applause. 
This  last,  clispky  was  an  entirely  new  attraction. 
Poor  fellow  !  it  was  a  costly  addition  to  his  re- 
pertoire, for,  as  we  afterwards  learned,  it  was 


Madame   Strani  herself   that  he   was    carica- 
turing. 

He  gave  imitations  of  popular  preachers 
and  orators.  I  suppose  they  were  good,  but 
none  of  us  had  seen  or  heard  Cavour,  or  Ei- 
casoli,  or  Pantaleo,  or  Gavazzi ;  but  we  all 
relished  a  description  of  the  Duke  of  Modena 
running  away,  and  packing  up  his  portmanteau 
before  he  left  the  kingdom.  This  was  the  last 
thing  he  gave  us,  and  I  remember  we  walked 
home  together  when  it  was  over, 

"  Do  you  mean  to  stay  a  good  while  with  us, 
Pipo  ?"  asked  I,  as  we  smoked  our  cigars  in  the 
calm  night  air. 

"  Here  ?  at  Porto  Stretto  ?  Dio  mi  guarda  ! 
Heaven  forbid !"  said  he.  "  What  could  I  do 
here  ?  Why,  you  are  all  poorer,  more  bar- 
barous, more  backward  than  ever.  I  left  you 
years  ago  listening  to  that  old  donkey  Corroni." 

"  The  consul  at  Termakopolis !" 

"The  same,"  he  resumed.  "The  stalest 
humbug  that  ever  imposed  upon  a  stupid  com- 
munity ;  and  I  find  you  at  the  same  point  still. 
Why  isn't  lie  burned  in.  effigy  ?  Why  ain't  you 
lighted  with  gas?  Why  haven't  you  a  mole, 
and  a  harbour,  an  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  and  a 
statue  of  me  in  the  Piazza  ?  I  am  the  only 
Porto  Strettist  that  the  world  has  ever  heard  of." 

"  That  is  true,"  said  I ;  "  but  we  are  poor — 
very  poor." 

"And  you'll  always  be  poor,"  said  he,  "be- 
cause you  are  a  low  grovelling  miserable  set, 
imagining  yourselves  prosperous  when  you  can 
cheat  in  the  price  of  a  melon,  and  pass  off  a 
basket  of  indifferent  figs  as  good  ones.  Wait, 
however.  You'll  see  a  change  one  of  these  days. 
I'm  going  up  to  Turin  now  to  see  Fabri,  the 
minister,  about  my  new  telegraph  apparatus. 
I'll  see  what  can  be  done  for  you.  "You  must 
have  a  railroad." 

"But  whereto?" 

"  That  does  not  matter — to  Naples,  to 
Moscow,  anywhere.  And  you  must  have  a 
lighthouse." 

"  But  nobody  wants  a  lighthouse." 

"  How  could  they,  if  they  never  saw  one. 
Which  of  you  wants  caviare,  or  photography, 
or  the  Turkish  bath  ?  But  you  would  all  want 
them,  and  strive  for  them,  and  strain  for  them, 
if  you  only  knew  their  worth.  Gerolamo," 
said  he,  solemnly,  "I  thought  better  of  you; 
bnt  I  was  wrong ;  you  are  only  fit  for  Porto 
Stretto."  These  were  the  last  words  I  ever 
heard  him  speak. 

I  was  sorry  for  his  departure.  The  buoyant 
geniality  of  a,  sanguine  hopeful  temperament 
is  a  marvellous  benefit  to  any  dull  community 
with  few  interests  to  move,  few  objects  to 
excite  them.  Besides,  Pipo  served  as  a  link 
between  us  and  that  outer  world  of  which, 
Chinese-like,  we  entertained  an  uncommonly 
low  opinion,  and  for  whose  habits,  but  for 
Pipo,  we  had  thought  even  more  hardly. 

About  six.  months  after  he  left  us  an  event 
occurred  with  which,  rightfully  or  wrongfully, 
we  concurred  in  connecting  him.  Just  as  the 
day  was  breaking,  on  a  bright  October  morn- 
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ing,  a  small  steamer,  paddle-wheeled,  and  of 
great  speed,  swept  round  the  extreme  boundary 
that  closes  our  bay  to  the  westward,  and,  darting 
into  the  Gulf,  dropped  anchor.  She  carried  an 
Italian  tricolor  at  her  mizen,  but  the  wiseheads 
of  Porto  Stretto  deemed  that  a  mere  device  of 
treachery,  and  thought  she  was  French  or  Eng- 
lish— if  the  former,  come  for  some  purposes  of 
annexation  ;  if  the  latter,  with  commercial  inten- 
tions to  the  full  as  dangerous  and  deep-minded. 

We  were  all  assembled  on  the  beach  as  she 
launched  a  six-oar  boat,  and  with  two  men  in  the 
stern-sheets  rowed  towards  the  shore.  We  had 
but  time  to  perceive  that  one  wore  the  uniform  of 
a  naval  officer,  as  he  sprang  out  and  asked  where 
the  sindaco  could  be  found. 

"  I  am  the  sindaco,"  said  Signer  Mordoni, 
pale  with  terror,  suspecting  that  his  Mazzinism 
had  reached  Turin,  and  that  the  authorities  had 
sent  an  armed  force  to  capture  him.  "  I  am  the 
sindaco,"  said  he,  trembling ;  "  but  my  fellow- 
townsmen  will  bear  me  witness  that  I  have 
always  upheld  the  Casa  de  Savoia.  Viva  il 
Re !'"' 

To  which  we  all  chorused  "  Viva  il  Re  do 
Statute !" 

"  I  am  charmed  to  find  myself  amongst  gen- 
tlemen of  such  sentiments,"  said  the  officer, 
who  evidently  had  hard  work  to  repress  a  smile, 
"  and  I  am  proud  to  be  the  messenger  of  what 
must  be  agreeable  tidings  to  Porto  Stretto.  But, 
first  of  all,  may  I  visit  your  town  ?" 

Not  awaiting  our  cordial  welcome,  he  assisted 
his  friend  to  land,  and  arm-in-arm  they  both 
walked  across  the  little  pier  and  up  the  main 
street. 

We  would  have  liked  to  have  done  the  honours 
of  the  place ;  to  have  shown  them  the  monu- 
ments of  the  Casati  family  in  the  Duomo,  and 
the  two  dogs  in  stone  that  form  the  crest  and 
the  fountain  in  the  Piazza,  and  the  curious 
excavations  where  the  Romans  used  to  make 
salt ;  but  they  would  not  heed  our  suggestions. 
They  went  prying  arid  spying  about  of  them- 
selves, and,  whenever  they  saw  a  point  of  any 
eminence,  always  getting  upon  it,  to  take  a  view 
of  the  surrounding  country. 

At  last,  after  scouring  through  every  lane  and 
alley  of  the  town  for  about  two  hours,  they  came 
back  into  the  Piazza,  and,  taking  their  stand  on 
the  stone  steps  of  the  town-hall,  the  naval  man 
said,  "  1  see  nothing  better  than  this  !" 

"  I  agree  with  you,"  replied  the  other  ;  "  here 
there  is  ample  space,  a  good  rock  foundation,  and 
apparently  plenty  of  water." 

"  I  have  it,"  muttered  little  Crotta  in  my 
ear.  "  It  is  a  summer  palace  for  the  king  they 
are  going  to  build  here."  Nor  did  the  guess  seem 
a  bad  one,  as  the  strangers  began  to  inquire 
what  were  the  ordinary  wages  of  workmen — 
masons,  carpenters,  and  common  labourers. 
Where  stones  could  be  quarried,  where  sand  and 
lime  procured.  They  next  asked  if  the  place 
were  salubrious.  With  one  accord  we  declared 
that  illness  was  unknown  amongst  us;  and 
that  our  old  people,  when  wearied  out,  often 
went  to  Sestn  or  Nerai  to  die.  His  majesty 


will  take  ten  years  off  by  his  first  summer  here," 
said  one  of  the  bolder  ones  amongst  us. 

"  It  is  not  for  his  majesty's  personal  use  the 
building  we  are  now  projecting,"  said  the  man 
in  plain  clothes. 

"No,"  said  the  other.  "We  have  come 
down  here  by  the  orders  of  the  minister  of  war, 
who  has  heard  much  of  your  loyalty." 

"  We  are  loyal  to  the  death,"  cried  we  together. 

"  He  knows  it,"  resumed  he,  "  and  the  ex- 
treme isolation  of  this  spot,  rarely  invaded  by 
travellers,  and  secure  from  that  movement  of 
traffic  which  would  be  injurious  to  our  views,  he 
has  fixed  upon  this  spot." 

Great  excitement  amongst  the  listeners. 

"  When  a  place,"  continued  the  officer,  "  lias 
not  above  half  a  dozen  narrow  streets,  and  a 
few  hundred  inhabitants " 

"  Three  thousand  two  hundred  and  twelve,  of 
whom  eleven  hundred  and  fifty-four  are  males." 

"  And  the  remainder  females,  probably,"  said 
the  naval  man.  "And,  as  I  said  before,  when 
one  can  chance  upon  a  little  well-secured  spot 
like  this,  with  no  buildings  of  any  great  size  or 
value,  it  can't  much  matter  to  the  rest  of  the 
world,  if,  some  fine  day,  you  were  to  be  blown 
sky-high  in  the  air.  That  is  the  reason  we 
have  come  here  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a 
POWDER  TOWER  !" 

If  he  had  screamed  out  "  Powder  Mine,"  we 
couldn't  have  fled  more  precipitately.  We  took 
to  our  heels  in  various  directions,  and  one  who 
by  chance  gained  the  shore,  saw  the  ill-augured 
little  crai't  weigh  anchor  and  steam  away ;  and, 
since  that,  we  have  heard  no  more  of  her. 


WHITE  ELEPHANTS. 


WHEN  the  King  of  Siam  has  an  enemy  among 
his  lords  whom  he  detests,  but  whom  it  would 
not  be  polite  to  destroy  publicly — one  who  must 
be  despatched  without  long  delay,  but  whose 
poison  must  be  sweetened,  and  for  whom  the  edge 
of  the  axe  must  be  gilded — he  sends  him  a  white 
elephant.  Notthat  the  gift  is  one  of  either  profit  or 
pleasure, for  the  brute  must  not  be  shot,  nor  given 
away,  nor  put  to  mean  uses  of  hire  or  labour ;  he 
must  not  carry  a  howdah  nor  drag  a  plough ;  but 
must  be  cared  for  and  fed  and  pampered  and  adu- 
lated, and  kept,  like  a  tough-skinned  Apis  as  he 
is,  in  the  splendid  idleness  of  a  four-footed  god. 
He  must  have  his  body-guard  and  his  palace; 
his  attendants  and  his  flatterers  ;  his  huge  feet 
may  trample  down  crops  and  vineyards  if  it 
pleases  him  to  walk  that  way,  and  his  capacious 
trunk  may  draw  up  the  last  drop  of  water  in  the 
well  for  his  morning  bath,  while  human  souls  are 
perishing  from  drought.  All  is  permitted  to  him, 
and  he  must  be  cared  for  and  indulged  first  of 
all  the  world ;  for  lie  is  the  white  elephant  of  royal 
favouring,  to  be  received  with  gratitude  and 
maintained  with  cost.  In  the  end,  the  cost  is 
so  great  that  the  receiver  is  ruined,  and  commits 
suicide — the  white  elephant  having  proved  as 
efficacious  for  punishment  as  a  bowstring  or  a 
bowl  of  poison.  All  the  better,  indeed,  because 
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the  deadlier  design  was  masked  beneath  the  ap- 
pearance of  consummate  favour. 

Neither  is  the  kingdom  of  Siam,  nor  that  of 
Persia,  mentioned  in  a  recent  number,  the  only 
place  where  one  receives  white  elephants,  to 
the  destruction  of  happiness  and  life  ;  and 
that  intelligent  pachiderm,  with_  his  waving 
trunk  and  flapping  ears,  his  caution,  his  cun- 
ning, and  his  "  fidgetiness,"  is  not  the  only 
form  in  which  favours  are  received.  Friends  and 
fortune  often  play  the  part  of  Siamese  royalty, 
and  offer  us  gifts  of  honour  quite  as  ruinous  and 
inconvenient.  What  is  it  but  a  white  elephant 
gift,  when  your  brother  abroad  sends  you  a  huge 
case  full  of  foreign  rarities,  which  you  are  by  no 
means  to  part  with  to  dealers  or  discriminating 
friends,  but  must  house  with  reverence — first 
paying  the  cost  of  transit  and  custom-house  dues? 
You  are  a  poor  man,  with  narrow  boundary  lines 
set  against  your  orchard ;  your  life's  acre  grows 
only  just  enough  potatoes  for  your  pigs  and 
children,  leaving  no  surplus  borders  for  green- 
house flowers ;  nevertheless,  you  are  obliged  to 
root  up  half  a  dozen  rows  of  that  useful,  if 
vulgar  esculent,  to  plant  in  their  place  gera- 
niums and  fuchsias,  which  give  neither  swill  for 
the  swine  nor  bread  for  the  children.  You  have 
to  go  without  essentials  for  the  next  six 
months,  that  you  may  load  your  chimney-pieces 
with  carved  ivory  baskets  holding  nothing,  and 
squat  deities  in  filigree  silver,  not  always  im- 
peccable with  regard  to  delicacy,  and  utterly 
wrong-sided  with  regard  to  beauty.  And  not  one 
of  which  you  would  value  a  farthing,  or  would 
regret  to  see  consigned  to  the  dust-heap  this  very 
day.  But  your  friends  congratulate  you  on  the 
generosity  of  your  brother  abroad:  and  the 
virtuosi  among  them  envy  you,  or  tempt  you 
with  fiendish  offers  of  fabulous  wealth,  if  you 
will  part  with  your  book  of  Japanese  costumes, 
or  your  Ganesa  in  jade-stone,  with  Confucius  in 
Chinese  silver,  or  Isis  in  verdigrised  bronze : 
offers  of  fabulous  wealth  impossible  to  be  ac- 
cepted, yet  for  the  half  of  which  you  would  trans- 
fer to  them  the  whole  consignment,  satisfied  if 
you  could  get  back  your  original  outlay  at  the 
custom-house,  not  to  speak  of  the  running  ac- 
count at  the  framemaker's  and  the  decorator's, 
not  yet  brought  to  a. stand-still.  Your  brother 
abroad  did  not  think  of  all  this.  He  meant  only 
to  do  you  honour,  and  to  give  you  a  white  ele- 
phant that  would  exalt  your  fame  far  above  that 
of  your  friends  and  neighbours. 

Your  father-in-law  did  the  same  when  he  pre- 
sented you  with  a  new  carpet  for  your  drawing- 
room,  on  the  tenth  anniversary  of  your  wedding- 
day.  It  was  a  bran-new  Brussels,  all  red  and 
green  and  white  and  yellow;  a  gorgeous  Brussels, 
worth  four  times  as  much  as  that  modest  moss- 
coloured  Kidderminster,  which  you  were  ogling 
at  Shoolbred's.  It  killed  all  the  shabby  furni- 
ture of  ten  years' standing,  and  reduced  to  instant 
and  unutterable  ruin  what  had  formerly  been 
nothing  more  than  permissible  decadence.  It 
made  your  curtains  and  your  furniture,  your 
paint  and  your  paper,  your  frames  and  yom 
chandeliers,  simply  impossible ;  and  you  founc 


yourself  some  eighty  pounds  the  worse — your 
jxperience  of  a  white  elephant. 

My  dear  wife  had  a  white  elephant  given  her, 
ivhenher  mother  presented  her  with  that  magni- 
icent  brocaded  silk,  which  was  as  stiff  as  a  board 
and  as  bright  as  the  sunlight.  She  could  not  for- 
jear  having  it  "  made  up,"  you  know ;  that  was 
absolutely  necessary ;  but,  of  course,  she  would 
not  have  it  "  made  up"  by  little  Miss  Twopenny, 
who  did  her  common  things  well  enough,  but  who 
was  by  no  means  equal  to  brocaded  silk  that 
would  "  stand  by  itself."  She  must  go  to  Madame 
Grandechose,  who  had  such  a  "  fit"  and  such 
taste,  and  do  dear  mamma's  present  justice.  So 
she  went  to  Madame  Grandechose  ;  and  Madame 
Grandechose  undertook  her  brocade,  and  further- 
more enlightened  her  on  the  contingent  neces- 
sities of  the  situation — on  the  lace  and  the 
flowers  and  the  feathers  and  the  thousand-and- 
one  costly  trimmings  which  must  be  added  to 
do  dear  mamma's  handsome  present  justice.  My 
wife  found,  or  rather  I  did  for  her,  when  the 
bill  came  in,  that  the  trappings  of  her  white 
elephant  had  cost  more  than  our  whole  year's 
clothes  of  ordinary  wear — that  mamma's  one 
brocade  came  to  as  much  as  her  entire  ward- 
robe, summer  and  winter  included.  Besides,  as 
she  very  acutely  argued,  what  was  the  good  of  a 
brocade  like  that,  if  no  one  saw  it  ?  It  was  a 
pity  to  have  spent  so  much  money,  only  to  lay  the 
brocade  by  in  cedar  shavings.  As  she  had  a  white 
elephant,  it  was  as  well  to  parade  it  through  the 
streets ;  as  she  had  a  brocaded  silk  dress  with 
Madame  Grandechose's  taste  superadded,  it  was 
a  social  duty  to  wear  it.  So  we  gave  a  few 
dinners  and  a  few  evening  parties,  and  went  out 
as  often  as  we  were  asked  that  season ;  and  by 
the  end  of  it,  I  had  overdrawn  my  banker's 
account  several  hundred  pounds,  and  Johnny 
was  taken  from  school  and  put  to  business  a 
year  and  a  half  too  soon.  His  mother's  brocaded 
silk  stunted  my  boy's  career  for  life  ;  which  was 
paying  rather  dearly  for  a  white  elephant. 

I  once  knew  a  man  who  had  set  his  heart 
on  a  certain  very  personable  white  elephant  of 
his  acquaintance ;  an  elephant  of  power  and 
presence,  on  whose  majestic  back  he  thought  he 
could  rear  a  howdah  of  surpassing  grandeur 
which  would  shelter  his  life  from  the  fierce  heats 
of  summer  and  the  chill  blasts  of  winter  alike, 
and  carry  him  safely  and  nobly  to  his  goal.  He 
was  a  poor  man,  a  man  without  friends  or  for- 
tune, who  aspired  to  be  the  husband  of  a  noble- 
man's dowerless  daughter ;  by  whose  grand 
connexions  he  expected  to  rise  to  eminence  in 
his  profession,  and  whose  powerful  influence  he 
thought  would  pull  him  through  any  difficulties 
that  might  beset  him.  That  was  his  chart  of 
calculation,  his  Mercator's  Projection  of  the 
Universe  of  the  future.  Hers  was  the  natural 
desire  of  the  female  elephant,  whether  white  or 
black,  for  a  home  paddock  and  a  gallant  mate, 
for  a  troop  of  little  baby  elephants  with  their 
trunks  in  the  air  and  their  knees  deep  in  sweet 
vernal  grass,  and  for  the  broad  roof-tree,  broad 
enough  to  shelter  love  and  happiness  and 
grandeur  all  together ;  so  she  responded  to  the 
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call,  and  walked  bravely  through  the  gate  of 
the  paddock  left  open  for  her.  But  it  did  not  an- 
swer. That  paddock  was  too  small  for  her  ample 
creamy  limbs  ;  the  roof-tree  too  narrow  to  har- 
bour love  and  happiness  and  grandeur  in  a  row ; 
her  baby  elephants  tossed  up  their  trunks  in- 
deed, but  it  was  in  disdain  at  the  coarse  poor 
halm  which  barely  covered  their  baby  toes  in 
place  of  the  sweet  venial  grass  which  should 
have  grown  above  their  knees;  and  when,  in 
disgust  at  the  poverty  of  the  provisions  offered, 
she  broke  down  the  paddock-gate  and  marched 
out  into  the  open,  she  kd  her  owner  into  a 
morass  whence  he  never  shook  himself  free, 
until  he  crawled  under  the  harrow  of  the  In- 
solvents' Court,  ana  emerged  with  scratches  on 
his  back  that  bled  and  festered  always.  His  white 
elephant  did  for  him  what  all  white  elephants  do 
for  their  owners  ;  and  when  the  end  of  time  came, 
he  lay  on  the  road  of  life,  a  mangled  wreck,  with 
the  print  of  an  elephant's  foot  on  his  head. 

Another  white  elephant  that  I  know  of 
brought  her  own  trappings  and  provision  with 
her.  She  was  a  rich  wife,  with  a  dowry  that 
would  have  satisfied  the  most  exacting.  Surely 
there  was  no  ruin  looming  in  the  distance  here  ! 
If  a  creature  brings  its  own  com,  may  it  not  eat 
safely  in  your  manger  ?  If  it  supplies  its  own 
silk  and  satin,  can  you  not  stitch  up  its  howdah 
without  pricking  your  fingers  to  the  bone  ?  The 
fortunate  possessor  of  this  special  white  elephant 
brought  her  to  his  home  which  her  gold  had 
gilded, and  led  her  into  the  park  which  her  acorns 
had  planted ;  and  he  gave  her  full  permission  to 
walk  beneath  her  own  avenues,  and  eat  the  top- 
most branchesof  her  own  seedlings ;  to  strengthen 
her  manger  with  golden  plates  if  she  liked,  pro- 
vided she  hammered  them  herself  out  of  the 
nuggets  of  her  own  gold  mines.  So  she  did. 
But  she  ate  so  many  more  seedlings  than  her 
own  acorns  had  planted,  and  she  strengthened 
her  manger  with  golden  plates  so  outrageously 
thick,  that  in  time  she  exhausted  her  supplies. 
Then  she  fed  out  of  her  owner's  manger  until  she 
ate  him  up,  body  and  bones.  The  wife  was  rich, 
but  the  woman  was  extravagant ;  and  this  special 
white  elephant  turned  out  in  the  end  one  of 
the  most  destructive  of  the  tribe. 

And  among  the  biggest  and  whitest  of  the 
herd,  are,  and  have  been,  royal  visits  to  favoured 
noblemen.  Very  much  flattered  and  honoured 
was  courtly  Leicester  when  the  high  starched 
ruff  of  the  Leonine  Virgin  quivered  beneath  the 
lights  of  Kenilworth.  Here  was  a  white  ele- 
phant whose  sleek  sides  were  worthy  to  be  re- 
garded and  envied  of  all  mankind !  Here  was  a 
quadruped  of  strength,  with  dim  forecastings  of 
possible  howdahs,  and  a  swift  and  steady  bearing 
to  the  highest  point  of  the  hill  of  fortune  !  But 
poor  Leicester  was  no  better  off  than  the  Sia- 
mese nobleman  whom  his  king  delights  to  favour 
left-haudedly.  His  queen's  grace  was  the  white 
elephant  of  his  life ;  mowing  down  irresistibly 
all  the  virtues  and  noblenesses  of  soul  that 
might  have  borne  goodly  crops.  If  he  had 
never  been  so  gifted,  he  might  have  lived  a 
happy  man  and  have  died  an  honest  one,  and 


the  shade  of  poor  pale  Amy  would  not  have 
haunted  his  waking  hours,  and  crime  and 
dishonour  would  not  have  howled  from  the 
depths  of  the  troubled  past.  But  he  kow-towed 
to  his  white  elephant,  and  fell  down  and  wor- 
shipped it,  and  kissed  the  dust  from  its  feet, 
and  spread  out  the  tender  branches  of  love  and 
honour  in  its  way,  and  the  big  feet  trampled 
them  down  step  by  step,  and  tossed  them  like 
refuse :  and  then  he  died,  and  lie,  too,  was 
counted  but  as  refuse  among  men.  Essex  did  the 
same ;  but  he  crawled  about  the  white  elephant's 
feet  with  such  abased  hardihood,  that  at  last  he 
got  kicked  heavily  out  of  the  way,  with  his  life 
torn  right  asunder  and  the  manhood  trampled 
out  of  him.  All  for  the  sake  of  kow-towing  to  a 
queen,  and  bartering  truth  and  life  for  a  crowned 
old  coquette's  false  smiles. 

I  remember  how  mightily  I  was  enchanted 
and  honoured  when  my  Lady  Fairstar  did  me 
the  unfathomable  honour  of  asking  me  to  dine 
at.  her  splendid  mansion  in  a  glorified  region 
of  Belgravia !  It  seemed  to  me,  then  a  poor 
struggling  barrister  on.  a  mythical  yearly  allow- 
ance, that  I  was  on  the  high  road  to  fortune  at 
once  ;  and  that  I  had  only  to  follow  my  Lady 
Fairstar's  cavalcade  to  be  landed  safe  in  the 
very  heart  of  the  gardens  of  Aidami  without 
delay.  I  went.  I  made  no  manner  of  doubt  that 
I  went  to  fascinate  and  to  subdue,  and  that  I 
should  make  such  deep  dints  on  the  heart  of  our 
delightful  hostess  as  not  even  the  incessant 
rubbing  of  high  life  would  be  able  to  efface. 
And  certainly  my  lady  was  gracious  to  me.  But  I 
found,  in  the  end,that  all  I  had  made  by  the  white 
elephant  of  her  countenance,  was  a  portentous 
bill  at  my  tailor's,  another  portentous  bill  at  my 
bootmaker's,  an  unnecessary  supply  of  embroi- 
dered shirt-fronts  and  French  cambric  hand- 
kerchiefs, and  my  laundress  left  unpaid  owing 
to  the  transfer  of  her  funds  to  the  pockets  of 
the  cabmen.  That  was  what  I  found,  when  I 
took  the  two  columns  and  added  up  the  cost  and 
the  gain  of  my  Lady  Fairstar's  Russian  dinners, 
with  scented  ringlets  laughingly  shaken,  and  be- 
wildering smiles  prodigally  bestowed.  It  was  a 
white  elephant ;  nothing  but  a  white  elephant ; 
and  I  ran  away  from  it.  Those  grand  visits  are 
terrible  matters  generally.  You  are  asked  to  a 
country-house.  You  are  acknowledged  to  be 
a  crack  shot  and  a  first-rate  rider,  you  tell  a 
story  capitally,  and  pocket  every  ball  on  the 
board;  but  at  what  a  cost  do  you  thus_  ad- 
minister to  the  white  elephant  of  your  pride  ? 
At  the  cost  of  a  year's  income  compressed 
into  the  six  weeks  of  your  stay.  Butlers 
and  footmen  and  pages  and  grooms  and  gillies 
and  coachmen  and  the  odd  men  about  the 
place,  and  the  odd  women  too — all  to  fee,  all 
to  pay — and  the  little  wife  left  at  home  to  fight 
with  "an  unruly  butcher  who  has  undisciplined 
notions  of  trade,  and  to  tell  taradiddles  to  the 
landlord,  who  finds  himself  under  the  necessity 
of  "  looking  you  up."  That  is  your  white  ele- 
phant when  you  get  Lord  Darkstar's  invitation, 
to  his  country-seat  in  the  hunting  season. 

There  are  all  sorts  of  white  elephants  in  our 
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path !  big  and  little,  wild  and  tamed,  tushers 
and  toothless,  of  all  heights,  of  all  weights,  of  all 
hues.  A  patent  of  nobility  to  a  poor  gentleman 
with  a  miniature  rent-roll  bound  in  duodecimo,  is 
a  white  elephant  of  tremendous  appetite ;  so  is 
knighthood  to  the  honest  leather-dresser  made 
mayor  of  the  town  by  the  inadvertence  of  for- 
tune, who  offers  the  keys  of  the  ancient  city 
to  her  Majesty,  and  receives  them  back  with  the 
label  of  Sir  attached  to  the  handles ;  so  is  the 
colonelcy  of  the  volunteers  with  a  government 
salary  of  dimensions  inadequate  to  the  breadth 
of  gold  lace  required ;  so  is  the  mastership  of 
the  hunt,  and  so  are  the  dogs  kept  at  the  old 
hall,  with  Lawyer  Hardh'st's  mortgages  eating  up 
the  land.  They  are  all  honours  and  glories,  and 
delights  of  the  world  and  the  flesh ;  but  they 
are  all  white  elephants. 

What  is  it  but  a  white  elephant  when 
that  artist  friend  of  yours  generously  presents 
you  with  a  proof  before  letters  of  his  own  en- 
graving ?  You  don't  want  his  proof  before 
letters ;  you  have  quite  as  many  pictures  on 
your  wall's  and  brackets,  and  knick-knacks  and 
ornaments,  as  you  care  for,  and  you  really  can- 
not afford  a  frame  of  sufficient  quality  to  match 
the  excellence  of  the  engraving,  according  to 
your  friend's  arithmetic.  Yet,  it  will  not  do 
to  dishonour  his  white  elephant.  You  must 
frame  your  engravings  in  gilded  carving,  and 
study  which  is  the  best  light  as  religiously 
as  you  would  study  the  Koran  if  you  were 
a  Mussulman,  or  the  Shasters  if  you  were  a 
Brahmin.  Your  grandmother  in  a  blue  sash  and 
mushroom  hat,  is  made  to  turn  her  back  on  your 
grandfather  in  a  full-bottomed  periwig  and  snuff- 
coloured  coat,  that  your  friend's  proof  may  have 
the  post  of  honour  on  the  wall;  your  favourite 
Clyte  is  dismounted  from  the  bracket  that  your 
friend's  proof  may  not  be  overshadowed  in  the 
extreme  left-hand  corner  just  before  sunset ;  and 
when  you  have  done  all  this,  you  find  that  the  new 
gilding  makes  the  old  look  deplorably  shabby,  and 
that  you  must  have  your  whole  wall-decoration 
retouched,  because  of  this  new  bright  bit  of  gold- 
leaf.  Is  not  this  a  white  elephant  ?  I  often  wish 
that  there  were  no  such  thing  as  a  white  elephant, 
and  that  when  people  make  presents  or  bestow 
honours,  they  would  give  what  was  useful,  and 
not  a  great  glaring  magnificence  which  makes 
everything  else  look  mean,  White  elephants  do 
not  do  in  donkey  stalls :  which  is  a  great  fact 
too  often  overlooked. 


HOUSEKEEPING  IN  INDIA. 

PEOPLE  in  Europe  frequently  entertain  the 
idea  that,  in  a  hot  climate,  a  house  is  of  very 
little  importance.  With  savages  in  Australia, 
and  small  annuitants  in  Italy,  this  is  to  some 
extent  the  case.  One  of  the  savages — we  have 
it  on  the  authority  of  a  veracious  writer — con- 
sidered a  mansion  which  was  presented  to  him, 
in  the  light  of  an  ingenious  contrivance  intended 
to  stand  between  him  and  the  wind,  and  the 
furniture  it  contained  as  so  much  fuel,  to  be 


brought  out  when  wanted,  for  the  cooking  of 
his  open  air  feasts — when  he  condescended  to 
cook  them  at  all.  Annuitants  in  Italy,  we  all 
know,  do  not  much  care  about  what  in  England 
we  call  a  home.  A  place  of  resort  where  they 
can  meet  their  friends — which  is  of  course  a 
cafe — ranks  as  the  first  necessity ;  but,  in  fer- 
vidly hot  India,  the  first  question  is,  not  how 
you  may  make  life  agreeable  abroad,  but  how 
you  may  make  it  supportable  at  home.  To  an 
European,  most  certainly  a  good  house  is  the 
first  necessity,  as  in  it  he  will  probably  find  it 
desirable  to  spend  three-fourths  of  his  time. 

Domestic  life  in  India  presents  the  same 
general  features  wherever  you  may  happen  to  be 
located ;  but  there  are  particular  features  which 
vary,  and  the  variations  mainly  resolve  them- 
selves into  the  difference  between  town  and 
country.  In  the  presidencies — that  is  to  say,  in 
Calcutta,  Madras,  or  Bombay — you  will  live  in 
a  house,  although  you  may  not  occupy  the 
whole  of  it,  with  actual  stories  and  stairs.  In 
the  provinces  you  will  abide  in  a  bungalow — a 
building  which  looks  nearly  all  roof  without, 
and  contains  only  one  floor  within,  and  that  upon 
the  ground.  Bengal  will  furnish  as  good  a  com- 
parison between  the  two  as  cither  of  the  other 
presidencies ;  to  Bengal,  then,  we  will  confine 
our  remarks. 

The  new  arrival  in  Calcutta  naturally  goes  in 
the  first  place  to  an  hotel.  Time  was,  when  a 
man  with  a  respectable  coat  and  connexions 
would  have  put  up  at  the  residence  of  the  first 
person  he  happened  to  light  upon  who  had  ever 
seen  or  heard  of  him  before.  But  Calcutta  hos- 
pitality has  its  limits,  and  it  cannot  extend  itself 
to  Peninsular  and  Oriental  ship-loads  arriving 
once  a  fortnight,  and  long-sea  ship-loads  arriv- 
ing whenever  they  can :  so  unless  you  have  a 
special  invitation  elsewhere,  an  hotel  has  be- 
come a  matter  of  course. 

A  house  in  the  "City  of  Palaces"  is  very 
apt  to  look  like  a  palace.  But  the  compa- 
rison applies  only  to  that  portion  of  the  town 
where  dwell  the  Europeans  of  the  higher  ranks, 
the  civil  and  military  officers,  and  principal 
merchants  of  the  place.  These  congregate  for 
the  most  part  in  the  Chowringhee-road  and 
the  streets  running  therefrom,  which  make  up 
the  only  neighbourhood  where  it  is  conven- 
tionally possible  for  a  gentleman  to  reside. 
The  Chowringhee-road  is  the  most  pleasantly 
situated  thoroughfare  in  Calcutta.  It  resembles 
the  best  part  of  Park-lane  in  having  houses 
only  on  one  side  of  the  way,  the  other  side 
opening  upon  the  Maidan,  which,  apart  from 
the  water,  is  by  no  means  unlike  the  Park.  The 
houses,  however,  are  larger  than  the  majority  of 
those  on  the  line  from  Piccadilly  to  Cumberland- 
gate,  and  are  more  imposing  from  the  outside : 
the  effect  being  mainly  due  to  the  large  green 
verandahs  on  the  first  floor,  and  the  inevitable 
jalousies  to  the  windows — all  of  the  same  bright 
hue,  rendered  brighter  by  contrast  with  the 
white  walk  and  clear  atmosphere. 

The  "proper"  thing  for  the  new  arrival, 
who  has  an  excuse  for  setting  up  an  establish- 
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ment,  to  do,  is  to  take  one  of  these  houses. 
And,  to  do  him  justice,  it  must  be  said  that  he 
generally  does  so  when  he  can,  and  occasionally 
when  he  can't — or  shouldn't.  The  rent  for  a 
first-class  mansion  will  be  about  three  hundred 
rupees  (thirty  pounds)  a  month — occasionally 
more  ;  and  it  may  be  less  in  the  comparative  ob- 
scurity of  a  back  street.  The  furnishing  is  the 
next  important  business.  In  a  place  where  people 
spend  money  on  so  comprehensive  a  scale  as  in 
Calcutta,  the  natural  course  would  seem  to  be  a 
visit  to  the  principal  upholsterers,  the  inspec- 
tion of  some  pretty  drawings  and  patterns,  and 
a  large  order  for  the  whole  houseful  of  furni- 
ture, from  the  telescope-table  on  the  dining- 
room  floor,  to  the  Chinese  curiosities  on  the 
drawing-room  mantelpiece.  But  this  desperate 
course  it  is  seldom  necessary  to  resort  to,  for 
the  reason  that  somebody  else  has  always  been 
doing  it  before  you,  and  has  found  out  the  mis- 
take ; — several  somebody  elses,  in  fact,  especially 
in  the  spring,  which  is  the  favourite  season  for 
going  home,  when  the  "valuable  household 
furniture"  of  a  dozen  different  persons  at  a 
time  is  entrusted  to  the  hammers  of  the  auc- 
tioneers. In  the  best  houses  this  has  been 
nearly  all  supplied  by  one  maker,  whose  name  is 
a  guarantee  for  excellence  in  a  metropolis 
where  it  is  generally  too  hot  for  people  to  form 
a  taste  for  themselves.  It  will  always  be  found 
of  the  last  approved  pattern,  and  to  have  a 
general  character  which  will  make  it  available 
i'or  any  new  distribution.  The  family  likeness, 
indeed,  between  the  tables,  the  chairs,  the 
couches,  and  nearly  everything  else,  is  some- 
what fatiguing  to  the  free  eye  of  Europe,  accus- 
tomed to  the  exercise  of  individual  fancy  in 
such  matters,  and  to  the  miscellaneous  mode  of 
furnishing  which  has  become  the  custom  in 
London. 

In  Calcutta,  you  are  expected  to  fill  your 
rooms  according  to  a  certain  standard,  from 
which  few  have  the  courage  to  deviate ;  those 
who  do,  find  out  their  mistake  when  they 
want  to  sell  again.  The  young  housekeeper 
accordingly  pays  a  visit,  in  the  first  instance, 
to  the  houses  where  goods  are  exposed  on 
view,  previous  to  the  sale ;  and  here  he  will  not 
only  find  all  the  wood,  china,  glass,  and  plated 
ware  that  he  wants,  but  varieties  of  unconsidered 
trifles  which  are  generally  withdrawn  from 
auctions  in  England — personal  matters,  includ- 
ing books  inscribed  with  all  kinds  of  people's 
affectionate  regards,  and  the  most  curious  kind 
of  accumulations.  These,  the  owners,  if  going 
home,  cannot  dream  of  taking  with  them.  From 
these  he  makes  his  selection — in  as  many  dif- 
ferent houses  as  lie  can  find  patience  to  visit — 
and  his  next  thought,  if  he  be  a  practical  man, 
and  like  doing  business  for  himself,  will  be  to 
attend  the  sales  when  they  come  off,  and  bid  for 
the  objects  of  his  fancy.  Of  this  intention,  how- 
ever, he  will  soon  be  cured  if  his  time  be  worth 
anything,  or  he  have  a  decent  amount  of  fas- 
tidiousness ;  for  the  brokers  and  others  gathered 
together  on  sucli  occasions  will  leave  him  no 
chance  of  getting  any  articles  he  may  happen  to 


want,  except  at  preposterous  prices.  A  friend 
of  ours  made  the  experiment  once,  and  found 
that  the  result  of  his  morning's  work  was  the 
acquisition  of  seven  live  canary-birds  and  a  sta- 
tuette— not  a  very  useful  contribution  towards- 
the  filling  of  an  unfurnished  house.  In  despair, 
the  new  arrival  does  as  most  men  find  they  have 
to  do  in  England,  if  they  want  to  avail  themselves 
of  auctions— he  entrusts  his  purchases  to  an 
agent,  who  will  look  after  his  interests  for  the 
commission  of  five  per  cent.  This  agent  is  a 
native  baboo— a  sleek  gentleman  dressed  in 
white  muslin,  who  usually  speaks  and  writes 
English  after  a  certain  fashion — sufficient  i'or 
the  object  in  hand.  In  a  few  days  the  purchaser 
will  find  a  considerable  number  of  the  articles- 
he  wants,  sent  home  to  him  at  something  like 
the  prices  he  has  fixed,  and  a  great  many  articles- 
winch  he  may  not  want  at  all,  which  have  been 
purchased  because  the  baboo  thought  they 
would  do.  The  baboo  is  often  a  better  judge 
than  his  employer,  and  the  chances  are  that  the 
latter  gets  his  house  made  habitable  at  the 
charge  of  from  five  to  ten  thousand  rupees—- 
that is  to  say,  from  five  hundred  to  one  thou- 
sand pounds.  Of  course  there  are  many  esta- 
blishments in  Calcutta  which  cost  far  more  to 
furnish. 

Servants  are  the  next  consideration.  Of  these 
our  housekeeper  must  have  a  little  troop.  The 
durwan,  or  doorkeeper,  who  occupies  a  hut  at 
the  gate,  is  probably  already  provided — he  had 
only  to  be  taken  on  from  the  last  tenant.  For 
his  own  personal  service,  the  sahib  requires  a 
bearer,  or  valet,  who  has  an  assistant  to  do  sub- 
ordinate work;  a  khitmutgar,  or  table  atten- 
dant ;  and  a  similar  set  if  there  be  a  lady,  the 
khitmutgar  alone,  in  that  case,  being  a  man* 
Another  bearer  or  two  will  also  be  required  for 
the  house,  besides  chuprassies,  or  messengersj 
for  out-door  commissions.  Then  there  is  a 
cook,  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  he,  if  he  have 
any  self-respect,  will  require  an  assistant;  a3 
a  matter  of  course,  also,  there  is  a  khansamah, 
or  steward,  who  buys  everything  necessary  for 
the  house,  and  a  great  deal  more,  and  who  will 
bring  you  the  longest  bills  ever  heard  of  unless 
well  kept  in  hand.  If  the  sahib  keep  a  carriage 
which  requires  driving  by  anybody  but  himself, 
he  must  necessarily  have  a  coachman  ;  and  for 
every  horse  he  keeps,  he  must  in  any  case  havo 
a  syce,  or  groom,  as  well  as  a  grass-cutter,  to 
gather  green  food  which  cannot  be  procured  in 
the  bazaar.  A  dhobie,  or  washerman,  is  another 
necessity,  and  an  extra  dhobie,  if  there  be  a 
lady,  for  "  the  fine  things,"  and  also  a  dirzee,  or 
tailor,  or  more  than  one,  to  mend  the  "  things," 
coarse  or  fine,  as  fast  as  the  dhobie  tears  them, 
and  to  make  up  such  articles  of  apparel  as  it 
may  not  be  considered  necessary  to  get  from  the 
"  Europe  shops."  To  these  must  be  added,  in 
the  hotweather— that  is  to  say,  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  year — an  indefinite  number  of  coolies 
to  pull  the  punkahs  ;  and  bheesties,  or  water- 
carriers,  to  supply  the  house  all  the  year  round ; 
besides  one  or  more  malees,  or  gardeners,  if  the 
house  happen  to  stand  in  a  garden.  Indeed, 
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whether  there  be  a  garden  or  not,  many  judi- 
cious housekeepers  find  the  advantage  of  keep- 
ing a  gardener,  for  the  sake  .  of  a  supply  o: 
flowers,  which  are  obtained  with  much  greater 
certainty  in  this  manner  than  if  grown  at  home 
They  come,  no  doubt,  from  some  neighbours' 
flower-beds,  but  the  recipients  take  a  leaf  from 
the  rules  of  government  departments,  which 
always  ignore  any  facts  of  which  they  have  not 
received  official  notice. 

A  conveyance  of  some  kind  will  be  one  of 
your  first  necessities.  If  you  are  a  bachelor, 
and  desire  to  practise  rigorous  economy,  you 
may  do  without  one  of  your  own.  A  palankeen 
— called  more  generally  a  palkee — will  take  you 
any  short  distances  you  may  have  to  go,  and  any 
long  distances  too,  for  that  matter;  but  the 
motion  is  slow,  and  the  jolting  is  fatiguing,  and 
most  men  find  it  an  intolerable  nuisance  to  be 
long  boxed  up  in  a  contrivance  unpleasantly 
like  a  coffin.  But  a  palkee  is  at  your  com- 
mand, if  you  please,  for  the  small  cliarge  of  a 
rupee  a  day,  and  a  slight  bakhsheesh  to  the 
bearers.  Your  other  economical  alternative 
will  be  a  hired  vehicle,  known  familiarly  as  a 
"  Dumdummer,"  for  the  ingenious  reason  that 
it  is  much  in  request  to  take  passengers  to  a 
place  called  Dum-Dum,  a  few  miles  from  Cal- 
cutta, and  a  little  further  off  than  most  people 
care  to  take  their  own  horses.  These  tlnka 
(hired)  gharrees  may  be  had  for  from  two  to  three 
rupees  a  day;  but  I  would  not  advise  anybody 
to  employ  them — the  turn-out  being  as  abject  a 
turn-out  as  was  ever  seen  on  four  wheels.  The 
body  of  the  thing  is  very  much  like  that  of  the 
dak  gharree,  often  described;  but  it  is  rather 
worse  as  far  as  springs  are  concerned,  and  the 
one  or  two  ponies  by  which  it  is  drawn  are  half 
a  dozen  degrees  more  wretched  than  London 
cab-horses.  To  crown  all,  the  driver  is  always 
half  naked,  and  occasionally  three-quarters; 
being  gratuitously  dirty  besides,  he  presents  a 
more  picturesque  than  polite  appearance  on  the 
boil.  In  addition  to  these  drawbacks,  he  is  quite 
as  extortionate  as  he  dares  to  be,  and  if  en- 
gaged for  the  day  will  get  his  money  in  the  morn- 
ing if  he  can,  when  he  first  sets  you  down;  after 
he  has  got  it,  you  need  scarcely  take  the  trouble 
to  look  for  him  again,  unless  you  wish  to 
waste  your  time,  as  he  is  probably  engaged, 
also  for  the  day,  to  somebody  else.  A  great 
many  attempts  have  been  made  by  reformers  in 
Calcutta  to  get  the  public  vehicles  placed  under 
proper  control  (even  the  price  is  not  regulated 
by  law,  but  is  merely  a  matter  of  custom) ;  but 
the  indignant  correspondents  of  the  newspapers, 
and  others  who  ventilate  thegrievance,  are  always 
told  that  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand  must 
be  respected,  and  that  any  measures  towards 
cleanliness,  comfort,  or  safety,  in  regard  to  the 
gharree-wallahs,  would  be  an  interference  with 
free  trade.  We  do  not  hear  of  this  objection  in 
London,  where  the  faults  of  our  cab  arrange- 
ments are  certainly  not  owing  to  the  want  of 
despotic  restrictions.  But  our  law-makers  in  this 
country  sometimes  use  cabs  themselves,  which 
our  law-makers  in  Calcutta  never  do.  In  the 


event  of  any  swindling,  you  are  of  course  told 
that  "you  have  your  remedy" — which  you 
have,  to  be  sure,  when  you  can  get  it ;  but  the 
process  is  at  best  difficult  and  vexatious,  and  is 
seldom  worth  the  trouble  involved.  A  third  plan, 
available  for  those  who  do  not  keep  their  own 
conveyances,  is  to  hire  them  at  a  livery-stable ; 
but  this  has  its  drawbacks,  as  a  carriage  and 
pair  costs  sixteen  rupees  a  day,  and  a  buggy  and 
horse  six;  and  in  the  latter  case,  where  you 
drive  yourself,  you  are  exposed  to  all  the  chances 
incidental  to  a  vicious  horse,  and  the  smash,  if 
not  of  yourself,  at  any  rate  of  the  vehicle. 

If  you  buy  a  conveyance  of  any  kind  you 
must  take  care  that  it  comes  from  an  European 
maker.  A  native-built  vehicle  will  look  very 
well  at  first,  but  you  will  soon  find  that  it  is 
constructed  on  principles  once  adopted  by  the 
Chinese  in  building  ships  of  war  upon  the  Eng- 
lish model :  which  ships  were  wonderfully  ship- 
shape in  every  apparent  respect,  but  would  not 
swim.  A  very  few  days  of  exposure  to  the  sun 
or  rain  will  set  a  native-built  carriage  gaping  in 
all  directions ;  the  panels  are  found  so  shrunk 
or  swollen  as  to  have  no  relation  to  each  other ; 
the  doors  will  do  nothing  that  doors  should 
do ;  the  spokes  fly  out  of  the  wheels  at  the 
first  jolting;  and  the  springs  are  a  delusion 
after  the  first  week.  The  iron  is  rotten  and  the 
wood  is  green,  and  nothing  is  genuine  but  the 
putty  and  the  paint,  which  cover  up  all  defects. 
There  are  two  or  three  English  makers  who 
have  a  good  reputation,  and  of  one  of  these  you 
may  get  a  very  fair  vehicle — a  buggy  for  six  or 
seven  hundred  rupees — a  barouche  or  park  phae- 
ton for  a  thousand  or  fifteen  hundred ;  but  you 
may  buy  them,  nearly  as  good  as  new,  at  auc- 
tions, for  considerably  less.  Your  horses  will 
cost  you  much  the  same  as  in  England.  The 
country  horses  are  far  cheaper,  but  people  drive 
larger  and  more  pretentious  animals  in  Calcutta 
— the  Australian  or  Cape  horses  being  much 
affected.  A  really  good  well-trained  saddle- 
horse  is  always  worth  a  good  price,  here  as  in 
most  other  places ;  but  there  is  an  objection  to 
Australian  horses,  or  "  walers,"  for  this  reason 
— that  they  have  an  apparently  unconquerable 
habit  of  shying  at  elephants,  and  camels,  of 
which  latter  animals  you  may  meet  a  string  of 
a  hundred  or  so  anywhere  out  of  the  streets  of 
Calcutta. 

There  is  one  advantage  attaching  to  the  keep- 
ing of  conveyances  in  Calcutta,  which  compen- 
sates to  a  great  extent  for  the  original  expense. 
Once  procured,  you  may  keep  one  going  at  com- 
paratively lit  tie  outlay.  The  current  cost  of  a  car- 
riage and  pair,  including  the  pay  of  coachman 
and  two  syces,  and  the  keep  of  the  horses,  need 
not  be  more  than  fifty  or  sixty  rupees  a  month ; 
;he  coachman  being  content  with  some  twelve  or 
ifteen  rupees  ;  the  syces  with  six  or  seven ;  the 
grass-cutters  with  four.  Your  other  domestic 
icrvants  are  paid  at  similar  rates;  your  khan- 
samah  getting  about  as  much  as  your  coachman ; 
and  the  other  servants  less,  in  proportion  to  their 
standing  and  importance. 

On  the  whole,  the  expenses  of  a  Calcutta 
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establishment,  though  considerable  to  "  set 
up,"  are  by  no  means  so  great  in  their  current 
amount  as  might  be  supposed.  The  Calcutta 
establishment  will  cost  less  to  keep  going 
than  one  of  similar  size  and  pretensions  in 
England.  The  difference  in  point  of  economy 
amounts  to  this. — A  small  income  upon  which 
you  may  manage  very  well  in  London,  will 
scarcely  enable  you  to  live  at  all  in  Calcutta ; 
that  is  to  say,  if  you  live  in  respectable  European 
society ;  but  granting  that  you  would  enjoy 
certain  comforts  and  luxuries  in  either  country, 
they  are  more  easily  obtained,  on  a  mode- 
rately large  income,  in  India  than  in  Eng- 
land. You  will  get  less  in  India,  out  of  three 
hundred  a  year,  but  you  will  get  more  out  of 
one  or  two  thousand.  Your  wine  will  cost  you 
more,  but  provisions  of  all  kinds  far  less :  except 
those,  of  course,  which  people  persist  in  having 
out  in  hermetically-sealed  tins  from  England — 
a  practice  indulged  in  far  more  than  is  necessary 
— owing  to  the  fashionable  enthusiasm  for  things 
European,  and  the  fashionable  depreciation  of 
things  native,  prevalent  among  our  countrymen. 

An  establishment  in  the  Mofussil  differs  in 
many  respects  from  an  establishment  in  Cal- 
cutta. You  have  a  bungalow  instead  of  a 
house — that  is  to  say,  a  kind  of  a  house  which  is 
called  a  bungalow.  It  usually  covers  a  good 
space  of  ground,  as  it  well  may  since  it  has 
no  upper  floors ;  and  it  stands  in  an  enclosure 
called  a  "  compound."  This  may  be  laid  out  as 
a  garden,  or  may  lay  itself  out  in  any  way  it 
pleases — which  is  sure  to  be  in  a  very  lavish 
manner  as  regards  rubbish  and  weeds  :  a  great 
•crop  of  rank  grass  growing  up  in  the  rainy 
season  all  of  a  sudden,  to  dry  up  and  die  out 
as  the  heat  sets  in.  There  are  a  few  trees 
in  it,  and  a  few  tombs,  perhaps — the  latter  of 
which  may  not  be  disturbed  without  giving  deep 
•offence  to  the  Mahomedan  portion  of  the  neigh- 
bouring population;  the  first  signs  of  which 
•would  be  manifested  by  the  running  away  of 
your  khansamah,  bobachee,  khitmutgars,  and 
any  other  of  your  servants  who  chanced  to  be 
followers  of  the  Prophet.  And  after  these  had 
run  away  you  need  be  under  no  anxiety  as  to 
the  chances  of  their  coming  back  again,  or  the 
probability  of  getting  others  in  their  place ; 
nothing  of  the  kind  would  be  likely  to  happen. 
You  must,  in  such  a  case,  be  content  with  any 
horrible  specimens  of  casteless  Hindoos  you 
could  pick  up,  and  your  life  would  be  a  burden 
to  you  so  long  as  you  remained  in  the  station. 

Supposing  that  you  do  nothing  so  foolish  as  to 
disturb  the  tombs,  you  will  have  your  establish- 
ment about  you  very  compactly.  On  one  side 
of  the  compound  are  a  row  of  huts,  intended  for 
all  the  sahib's  horses  and  all  the  sahib's  men,  and 
there  they  all  live  at  their  ease.  The  quadrupeds, 
it  must  be  confessed,  are  as  well  provided  for  as 
the  bipeds ;  and  as  for  the  syces,  they  generally 
share  the  horses'  beds,  sleeping  between  the  feet 
of  their  charges  in  a  manner  which  appears  to  be 
mutually  agreeable.  If  pressed  for  space,  the  syces 
will  even  bring  their  wives  and  small  families  to 
partake  of  the  same  accommodation,  and  none 


of  them  dream  of  considering  the  arrangement  a 
hardship.  In  the  daytime,  the  ladies  of  the 
family  will  bring  their  charpoys  (you  can  always 
carry  your  bed  about  in  India),  and  recline 
thereon  pleasantly  in  the  sun,  making  the 
children's  toilettes,  as  far  as  they  can  be  said 
to  have  any,  and  occasionally  their  own,  with  all 
regard  to  modesty,  but  with  a  perfect  absence  of 
constraint.  The  household  arrangements  of  yiour 
other  servants  are  also  transacted  at  the  doors 
of  their  dwellings ;  and  as  most  of  the  men  have 
wives,  and  most  of  the  wives  have  children, 
there  is  sometimes  no  little  crowd  and  con- 
fusion. A  whole  village  talking  at  once,  at 
the  top  of  its  voice,  might  give  some  idea  of  the 
rush  of  tongues.  Mussulmans  and  Hindoos 
agree  very  well  in  general  intercourse,  and 
exchange  the  most  intimate  confidences  con- 
cerning their  master's  affairs — especially  those 
of  a  pecuniary  character,  with  regard  to  which 
they  are  sometimes  better  informed  than  the 
sahib  himself ;  but  their  familiarity  extends  no 
further.  They  will  not  eat  together.  Tiie 
Hindoo  goes  to  a  retired  part  of  the  compound 
and  cooks  his  dinner  by  himself,  at  a  fire  made 
by  means  of  a  couple  of  bricks  and  a  little  hole 
in  the  earth,  or  he  has  it  brought  to  him 
by  his  wife,  or  somebody  of  his  own  caste ; 
and  he  feeds  in  silence  and  mystery.  The 
shadow  of  a  Christian,  or  a  Mahomedan,  or 
even  a  Hindoo  of  lower  caste  than  himself, 
falling  on  the  meal,  is  supposed  to  defile  it. 
Its  owner  will  not  taste  it  after  the  contamina- 
tion, but  casts  it  to  the  winds,  or  the  dogs, 
or  any  pariah  Hindoo  who  may  care  to  pick 
it  up.  Your  Mahomedan  servants  will  not  be 
so  particular  about  their  meals,  though  they 
always  take  them  among  themselves.  Some- 
times they  take  them  in  the  middle  of  the 
night,  for  the  sake  of  the  cool  air  (as  do  the 
Hindoos  also,  indeed),  in  which  case  the  united 
clatter  of  tongues  and  tom-toms  (at  these  noc- 
turnal feasts  music  is  usually  introduced)  is 
enough  to  drive  a  light  sleeper  to  despair.  The 
Mahomedans  prefer  not  to  eat  from  the  master's 
table ;  but  conspicuous  instances  have  been 
known  to  the  contrary  under  circumstances  of 
temptation.  Khansamahs  and  khitmutgars 
have  been  seen,  when  intruded  upoa  unex- 
pectedly, deep  in  overland  hams,  and  imbibing 
champagne  not  wisely  but  too  well — very  like 
orthodox  Christians.  But  these  same  men,  if 
you  required  from  them  any  little  sacrifice  of 
the  kind,  might  not  have  the  smallest  compunc- 
tion in  murdering  you. 

As  regards  their  wives,  the  Mahomedans  are 
more  exclusive  than  the  Hindoos.  Indeed,  the 
original  inhabitants  of  the  country  never  thought 
of  shutting  up  their  women  until  their  con- 
querors came,  and  made  such  exclusiveness  fa- 
shionable. Now,  the  wife  of  your  humblest 
Hindoo  servant  will  make  a  show  of  pulling  her 
chudda  over  her  face  as  you  pass  her  charpoy 
on  your  way  to  the  stable,  though  if  she  be  at 
all  handsome  she  will  take  care  to  be  as  tardy 
as  possible  in  performing  the  operation.  As  for 
the  Mahomedan  women,  they  do  not  disdain  to 
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afford  the  same  facilities,  but  they  generally 
make  a  much  greater  pretence  of  mystery.  We 
had  a  khitmutgar  once  who  could  not  have 
been  more  than  eighteeen  years  of  age,  and  he 
had  two  wives,  who  assumed  the  airs  of  being 
"  purdah  women" — that  is  to  say,  women  who 
can  never  be  seen  at  all  in  public.  These  he 
disdained  to  keep  in.  his  house  iu  the  compound, 
contenting  himself  with  bringing  them  there 
occasionally,  shut  up  in  close  palankeens,  from 
which  they  were  smuggled  into  the  hut  with  a 
wonderful  amount  of  precaution. 

But  we  are  lingering  in  the  compound,  and 
have  not  yet  entered  the  house. 

The  structure,  seen  from  the  exterior,  may  be 
very  ugly  or  very  pretty,  according  to  the  taste 
of  the  builder,  or  the  tenant,  or  the  resources 
of  either.  The  most  conspicuous  part  is  the 
roof,  which  is  of  thatch,  sloping  on  all  four 
sides,  and  extending  to  within  some  eight 
or  ten  feet  of  the  ground ;  it  covers  not  only 
the  house,  but  the  verandah,  which  is  sure  to 
be  some  six  or  eight  feet  in  breadth.  The 
verandah,  of  which  the  roof  is  supported  by 
pillars  of  greater  or  less  pretensions,  serves  as  a 
protection  against  both  the  light  and  the  heat, 
which  are  very  intimately  associated  in  India, 
where  you  cannot  keep  a  room  very  cool  unless 
you  keep  it  rather  dark.  Indeed,  some  persons 
shade  their  apartments  to  such  an  extent,  that  the 
occupants  can  scarcely  see  to  read.  The  drawing- 
room  and  dining-room  are,  in  many  bungalows, 
situated  in  the  centre  of  the  building,  so  that  no 
light  is  admitted  to  them  except  through  the 
outer  apartments,  which  open  directly  on  the  ve- 
randah ;  but  they  are  sometimes  more  pleasantly 
placed.  From  the  reception-rooms,  in  nearly  all 
cases,  the  bedrooms  and  dressing-rooms  open, 
and  as  doors  are  very  uncommon  contrivances 
up  the  country,  and  curtains  and  screens  are 
the  general  substitute,  that  retirement  from  the 
world  which  is  achieved  in  England  every  night 
by  marching  up-stairs  and  locking  yourself  in 
your  bedroom,  is  very  difficult  of  accomplish- 
ment. When  half-doors,  or  screens,  are  in  use, 
in  the  hot  weather,  morning  visitors  are  never 
astonished  if  they  see  a  bed  in  the  perspective, 
or  any  other  indications  of  the  interior  economy 
of  the  mansion;  and  if  you  have  sought  your 
eouch  at  all  early  at  night,  you  need  not  be 
surprised  if  you  hear  a  great  deal  of  the  con- 
versation of  those  who  are  sitting  up. 

The  furnishing  of  a  house  in  the  Mofussil  is 
a  far  more  simple  matter  than  in  Calcutta.  New 
upholstery  is  a  vanity  of  which  nobody  dreams. 
There  is  a  certain  quantity  of  furniture  in  the 
•station,  more  or  less  old,  which  circulates  among 
the  community,  according  to  demand  and  supply. 
When  there  is  a  departure  from  the  station,  the 
-departure's  "  things"  are  sold  off,  of  course,  the 
residents  take  what  they  want,  and  the  remainder 
goes  to  a  dealer.  When  there  is  an  arrival,  the 
arrival  takes  what  he  can  get,  and  furnishes  at  once 
or  by  degrees,  according  to  his  luck  or  resources. 
The  departure  or  arrival  of  a  regiment  will 
cause  an  important  change,  and  a  great  many  of 
the  station  movables  will  be  redistributed.  To 


meet  the  inevitable  wear  and  tear  incidental 
even  to  Mofussil  upholstery,  the  dealers  will 
occasionally  speculate  in  new  articles  from  other 
stations,  or  even  occasionally  from  Calcutta,  and 
will  so  give  a  relief  to  the  general  monotony. 
But  a  Mofussil  house,  though  adorned  under 
accidental  and  even  precarious  conditions,  may 
be  made  very  agreeable  to  the  eye.  The  walls 
of  your  room  are  generally  of  whitewash,  or 
whitewash  with  a  dash  of  colour,  but  the  room 
itself  is  so  large  that  the  roughness  has  no 
unpleasrng  effect.  On  the  floor,  you  will  pro- 
bably have  some  coloured  canvas,  printed  in 
patterns  to  look  like  a  carpet,  or  relieved  in  the 
centre  by  a  real  carpet  from  Mirzaporc,  having 
a  very  brilliant,  if  rather  a  hot,  effect.  Curtains 
are  not  very  general,  but  a  great  deal  is  some- 
times done  in  this  way  with  a  little  white  muslin. 
The  glass-doors,  which  are  also  the  windows, 
are  shaded  outside  by  green  jalousies,  or  jilmils 
as  they  are  locally  called;  and  when  these  are 
thrown  back,  they  are  shaded  by  chiks — that 
is  to  say,  by  blinds  formed  of  thru  strips  of 
wood,  thinner  than  lucifer-matches — extending 
across  the  doorway,  and  strung  together  just 
close  enough  to  keep  out  the  flies,  but  not  the 
air  or  the  light.  These  are  very  convenient,  as 
you  have  nothing  to  do  but  lift  them  aside  when 
you  pass  in  or  out ;  when  painted  in  bright 
colours  they  have  a  decidedly  ornamental  aspect. 

The  punkah  is  such  a  prominent  article  of 
furniture,  especially  if  there  be  more  than  one 
in  the  room,  that  it  is  found  desirable  to  make 
it  as  pleasing  to  the  sight  as  possible,  and  a 
great  amount  of  decoration  is  frequently  bestowed 
upon  it.  It  is  diflicult  to  make  anything  very 
graceful  out  of  what  in  its  unadorned  state 
looks  like  a  broad  wooden  plank,  extending  the 
width  or  the  length  of  the  room ;  but  a  great 
deal  is  done  by  a  little  ornamental  painting,  and 
a  fancy  frill  (the  latter  being  of  especial  use 
in  circulating  the  air) ;  sometimes,  instead  of 
the  common  wooden  frame  covered  over  with 
canvas,  which  the  apparent  plank  is  in  reality, 
the  frame  will  be  made  of  carved  mahogany,  and 
the  place  of  the  canvas  will  be  supplied  by  red 
plaited  silk,  like  the  fronts  of  cabinet  pianofortes. 
This  is  a  gorgeous  arrangement,  and,  to  accus- 
tomed eyes,  seems  such  a  necessary  part  of  the 
furniture,  that  after  a  little  time  the  room  would 
look  bare  without  it.  You  soon  reconcile  your- 
self to  its  removal,  however,  when  the  cold 
weather  comes  on,  and  to  seeing  nothing  of  it 
for  four  or  five  months.  This  is  only  in  the 
Mofussil ;  in  Calcutta  the  punkahs  are  rarely 
taken  down,  though  they  are  disused  for  a  short 
time  in  the  year.  Punkahs  are  most  peculiar  to 
the  Bengal  Presidency.  In  Madras  they  are  less 
used,  and  in  Bombay  less  than  in  Madras.  The 
operation  of  pulling  is  usually  transacted  in  the 
verandah :  the  rope  being  passed  through  an 
aperture  in  the  wall — a  very  convenient  arrange- 
ment as  regards  your  bedroom. 

The  punkah,  by  the  way,  in  the  provinces,  is 
found  sufficient  —  if  you  have  a  long  frill, 
sweeping  as  nearly  on  a  level  with  your  pillow 
as  will  allow  you  to  keep  your  head  clear — to 
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obviate  the  necessity  for  mosquito-curtains 
which  are  an  intolerable  nuisance  in  Calcutta. 

Another  appendage  to  a  house  in  the  north- 
west is  the  tattie.  This  is  a  kind  of  screen  fitted 
closely  into  the  space  left  by  the  open  door,  and 
composed  of  a  sweet-scented  grass  called  khus- 
khus.  It  is  employed  only  during  the  hot 
winds,  in  April  and  May,  and  the  doors  are  fur- 
nished in  this  manner  according  to  the  direc- 
tion of  the  breeze.  Coolies,  stationed  outside, 
dash  water  against  the  tatties,  and  keep  them 
continually  wet,  so  that  the  harder  the  hot  wind 
blows  without,  the  cooler  and  more  fragrant  is 
the  air  which  reaches  within.  Fruit,  and  water 
in  porous  jars,  may  be  advantageously  placed  to 
cool  under  this  influence  ;  and  round  the  tatties 
people  gather  as  round  a  fire  at  home.  Indeed, 
you  may  occasionally  see  our  countrymen  com- 
plete the  analogy  by  cooling  themselves  as  they 
warm  themselves  elsewhere— that  is  to  say,  by 
standing  with  their  backs  to  the  tattie  with 
their  coat-tails  under  their  arms. 

The  Mofussilites,  as  a  general  rule,  lead  a  far 
more  primitive  life  than  people  live  in  Calcutta. 
They  get  up  earlier  in  the  morning,  go  to  bed 
earlier  at  night,  and  take  more  exercise  during 
the  day.  The  early  ride,  drive,  or  walk,  is  more 
general,  and  the  afternoon  siesta — generally  ad- 
mitted to  be  a  bad  habit — less  frequently  in- 
dulged in.  Nine  o'clock  is  a  common  hour  for 
retiring  to  rest,  and  there  are  few  amusements 
out  of  doors  to  tempt  people  to  stay  up  later. 
Dinner-parties  dissolve  at  about  half-past  ten. 
Amateur  theatricals  will  occasionally  induce 
later  hours,  and  a  ball  later.  But  these  amuse- 
ments are  only  a  change  from  ordinary  habits. 
A  billiard-table  at  a  military  mess  or  elsewhere 
will  keep  stray  men  going  till  twelve  or  so ;  but 
these  exceptions  do  not  apply  to  those  who 
usually  pass  their  evenings  at  home. 

The  expenses  of  an  establishment  in  the  Mo- 
fussil  are  far  less  than  in  Calcutta.  Your  house- 
rent  will  not  amount  to  more  than  a  sixth  of  the 
Calcutta  figure.  You  will  keep  about  the  same 
number  of  servants,  but  their  pay  is  not  quite 
so  high  as  in  the  metropolis ;  the  country  horses 
which  you  principally  employ  are  much  less 
costly  than  the  larger  kinds ;  and  if  you  buy  them 
unbroken,  and  look  after  their  training  yourself, 
you  may  get  them  wonderfully  cheap.  But  a 
great  deal  of  money  may  be  spent  upon  horses, 
in  the  Mofussil  as  in  most  other  places,  if  you 
are  inclined  that  way,  and  some  people  are. 
The  great  advantage  is,  that  they  cost  very  little 
to  keep  when  you  have  got  them. 

Your  provisions  —  always  excepting  those, 
which  you  choose  to  have  from  Europe — will 
also  cost  you  very  little  Anything  in  the  shape 
of  a  bird  is  nothing  comparable  in  price  to  the 
Calcutta  figure  (fowls  may  be  had  so  low  as  three- 
pence apiece),  and  meat  is  even  cheaper  in  pro- 
portion. Mutton  is  most  approved,  and  it  is  cus- 
tomary for  several  persons  to  club  together  and 
keep  a  flock  and  a  shepherd :  the  members  of  the 
club  looking  after  the  accounts  by  turns.  When 
a  member  of  a  mutton-club  leaves  the  station, 
somebody  is  always  ready  to  take  his  share  off 


his  hands,  the  advantage  of  the  plan  being  in- 
disputable.  The  mutton  of  the  Patna  breed, 
generally  employed  in  the  north-west,  is  very 
like  Welsh,  and  is  as  good  as  any  that  Wales  ever 
produced.  With  regard  to  beef,  you  generally 
take  your  chance  of  the  native  supply ;  with 
pork  sensitive  people  never  have  anything  to  do, 
in  a  country  where  the  pig  appears  to  exert  him- 
self to  the  utmost  to  justify  the  prejudice  against 
him. 

In  the  matter  of  ice,  some  such  arrangement 
is  made  as  in  the  matter  of  mutton.  A  sub- 
scription is  entered  into  at  the  beginning  of  the 
cold  season,  for  the  manufacture  of  this  inesti- 
mable luxury,  and  the  task  is  entrusted  to  a 
competent  superintendent,  who  generally  vo- 
lunteers his  services.  The  modus  operaudi  is 
this :  When  the  cold  season  begins,  large  earthen, 
pans  or  dishes,  containing  water,  are  laid  out  at 
night  in  a  convenient  place,  and  the  ice  which 
forms  upon  them  is  gathered  in  the  morning  and 
deposited  in  a  large  pit.  The  supply  thus  daily 
obtained  for  some  four  mouths  during  which  ice- 
making  is  possible,  is  sufficient  to  last  the  station, 
all  through  the  hot  weather :  the  residents  being 
supplied  everyday  with  allowances  in  proportion 
to  their  subscriptions.  The  ice  is  not  very  solid 
or  very  clear,  but  it  cools  your  wine,  beer,  and 
soda-water  most  effectually,  and  is  even  avail- 
able for  ice-puddings  and  creams.  At  the  prin- 
cipal Mofussil  stations  we  suppose  this  manufac- 
ture will  soon  be  abandoned,  as  the  railways  will 
take  the  real  Wenham  Lake  Ice  daily  from  Cal- 
cutta, where  it  comes  by  ship-loads  at  a  time,  and 
where  it  may  be  had,  to  any  extent,  cheaper  than 
in  England. 

The  housekeeper  in  the  provinces  will  do 
well  to  guard  against  a  not  very  improbable 
contingency — having  his  house  robbed.  The 
ordinary  bungalows  are  built  on  such  very 
primitive  principles,  that  fastening  them  up  at 
night  is  little  more  than  a  ceremony ;  and  even 
to  that  extent  the  operation  is  not  always  per- 
formed. Whether  you  are  robbed  or  not 
robbed,  depends  entirely  on  your  servants.  As 
a  matter  of  course,  you  keep  one,  and,  as  a 
general  rule,  two  chokedars,  or  watchmen,  who 
come  on  duty  after  sunset,  and  whose  office  it  is 
to  patrol  round  the  house  all  night,  calling  out 
to  one  another  at  intervals,  in  insane  sounds, 
by  way  of  furnishing  proof  that  they  are  not 
asleep,  and  that  nothing  is  the  matter.  They 
carry  long  staves  tipped  with  iron,  the  principal 
use  of  which  seems  to  be  to  keep  them  on  their 
legs ;  for,  as  regards  habits  and  general  effir 
ciency,  they  bear  a  family  resemblance  to  the 
British  watchman  of  departed  days.  Some- 
times they  are  honest  men,  and  sometimes  they 
are  not  honest  men.  It  is  to  the  housekeeper's 
advantage  that  they  should  be  of  the  latter  class, 
and  for  this  reason :  they  are  nearly  always  old 
men,  and,  in  the  natural  course  of  things,  will 
now  and  then  sleep  at  their  posts.  If  they  bs 
honest,  the  thieves  will  take  advantage  of  the 
opportunity  to  enter  the  premises.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  belong  to  the  dishonest  fra- 
ternity, the  house  will  stand  a  good  chance  of 
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being  respected :  the  salaries  of  these  gentry 
being  regarded  in  the  light  of  black  mail  which 
should  exempt  the  proprietor  from  further  ex- 
tortion. Fortunately,  however,  it  is  not  upon  the 
chokedars  alone  that  you  have  to  depend.  Your 
servants  live  on  the  premises,  and  do  not^betake 
themselves  to  distant  homes  at  night,  as  in  Cal- 
cutta, Some  sleep  in  their  huts  in  the  compound, 
but  several  will  always  be  found  rolled  up  in 
their  rugs  in  the  verandah,  and  a  couple  or  so 
will,  if  you  tell  them,  repose  in  an  ante-room  in- 
side, in  order  to  be  ready  for  any  required  ser- 
vice during  the  night :  the  service  most  likely  to 
be  required  of  them  being  the  waking  up  of  the 
punkah-pullers,  who  like  to  go  to  sleep  on  duty, 
though  they  had  twelve  hours  for  the  purpose 
before  their  duty  began. 

A  robbery  cannot  very  well  be  effected  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  some  of  your  servants, 
and  without  a  tolerably  unanimous  agreement 
among  them  not  to  inform.  It  is  on  this 
account  that  one  seldom  hears  of  a  house  being 
entered  by  thieves ;  for  Indian  servants  are  not 
so  inclined  to  dishonesty,  perhaps,  as  servants 
in  Europe.  It  is  true  they  do  not  consider 
theft  so  disgraceful  as  we  do,  and  do  consider 
the  European,  to  a  certain  extent,  fair  prey.  It  is 
true  they  will  pilfer  on  their  own  account  indi- 
vidually, and  will  take  stray  articles  that  may  not 
be  in  use,  on  the  chance  of  those  articles  not 
being  missed,  and  therefore,  they  argue,  not  being 
wanted.  They  have  a  kind  of  conscientious 
statute  of  limitations  by  which  they  abide.  If 
you  ask  for  the  thing  within  a  certain  time, 
they  say  it  is  safe  in  their  keeping,  and  you 
have  it  at  once.  If  you  let  the  time  go  by, 
the  thing  will  have  gone  somehow,  and  they 
know  nothing  about  it.  They  restrict  them- 
selves, too,  to  articles  in  their  respective  de- 
partments. Your  khitmutgar,  for  instance, 
would  not  think  of  taking  your  boots,  and  your 
bearer  would  show  an  equal  reticence  with  re- 
gard to  your  cooking  utensils.  Either  will 
probably  try  to  take  your  plate,  or  your  money, 
if  placed  under  lock  and  key ;  but  both  plate 
and  money  will  be  generally  respected  if  com- 
mitted to  their  care.  You  may  give  hundreds 
o'f  rupees  to  your  bearer  or  khansamah,  leaving 
liim  to  make  all  necessary  disbursements,  and 
your  money  will  be  accounted  for  to  the  last 
pice.  He  will  even  regard  himself  in  the  light 
of  your  banker,  and  will  make  payments  after 
the  funds  are  exhausted:  not  reminding  you  until 
the  settling  day  arrives  that  you  have  overdrawn 
your  account.  He  will  make  a  small  per-centage 
out  of  most  transactions,  in  all  probability,  but 
this  is  a  dustoor,  or  .custom,  generally  recog- 
nised, and  the  money  does  not  come  out  of  your 
pocket.  Your  khausamah  receives  a  similar 
allowance  upon  the  price  of  every  article  he  sup- 
plies to  your  table.  Some  of  our  countrymen 
in  India  are  scandalised  at  this  proceeding, 
and  prevent  it  as  far  as  they  can;  but  the 
system  is  prevalent  more  or  less  in  all  large 
houses  at  home,  so  there  is  no  reason  to  accuse 
Indian  servants  of  any  peculiar  immorality  on 
this  account.  This  is  certain : — your  Indian 


servant,  if  lie  plunders  you  a  little  himself,  will 
not  allow  anybody  else  to  do  so.  Your  safest 
course,  therefore,  is  to  place  yourself  in  his 
hands. 

A  regularly  organised  robbery,  if  it  do  take 
place  in  your  house,  is  a  very  disastrous  affair. 
Not  on  account  of  the  property  stolen — that  is 
probably  of  the  least  importance  in  the  catalogue 
of  your  annoyances.  If  you  pocket  your  loss 
— as  the  Irish  gentleman  said — you  simply  give 
an  invitation  to  anybody  who  may  take  a  fancy 
to  your  spoons,  forks,  side-dishes,  centre-piece, 
jewellery,  what  not,  to  come  in  and  help  himself 
when  inclined.  You  must,  for  your  own  protec- 
tion, make  a  demonstration  in  the  matter.  The 
consequence  is,  that  the  native  police  come  and 
take  every  servant  out  of  your  house,  and  keep 
them  all  in  prison  while  the  case  is  investigated. 
The  investigation  occupies  days,  if  not  weeks, 
and  during  that  time  you  are  utterly  lost  and 
helpless.  In  the  end  you  are  glad  to  abandon 
your  prosecution,  and  take  your  old  servants 
back  again  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 

But,  on  the  whole,  you  will  meet  with  less 
dishonesty  up  the  country,  than  in  Calcutta; 
in  neither  place  will  the  cares  of  your  esta- 
blishment cause  you  much  domestic  disquiet  if 
you  use  some  little  care  in  the  selection  of  your 
servants,  and  know  how  to  manage  them  when 
selected.  The  art  does  not  need  any  great  ex- 
perience to  acquire.  It  consists  principally  of 
regular  pay  and  judiciously  kind  treatment, 
which  will  be  found  to  go  even  further  in  India 
than  elsewhere. 


PETTER,  LATCH,  AND  JARMAN. 

"  FROM  the  old  country,  sir,  I  guess  ?  Thought 
so  by  your  countenance.  Your  first  visit,  sir,  to 
the  U-nited  States,  may  I  presume  ?" 

The  gentleman  who  put  these  questions  in  a 
nasal  drawling  tone  that  bespoke  the  New  Eng- 
lander,  had  just  entered  the  saloon  of  Colonel 
Pegler's  little  hotel  at  Lockhaven,  in  Penn- 
sylvania. He  had  not  come  by  the  stage,  as  I 
had,  but  in  a  spider-wheeled  tandem,  drawn 
by  two  fine  horses,  which  equipage  I  had  seen 
through  the  window  as  I  sat  at  dinner,  and  which 
he  drove  skilfully  enough.  The  new  comer  was 
a  tall  loosely  hung  man,  with  the  straight  black 
hair,  the  restless  eyes  and  sallow  complexion, 
common  throughout  the  States,  and  was  of  a 
somewhat  dandified  appearance,  in  spite  of  the 
dust  which  clung  to  him. 

"Want  your  dinner,  sar?"  asked  the  negro 
waiter,  entering  the  room  at  this  juncture,  and 
almost  before  I  could  reply  that  I  had  never 
before  crossed  the  Atlantic.  The  new  comer 
made  answer  in  the  affirmative,  glanced  over  the 
bill  of  fare,  and  the  wine  list,  and  then  muttered 
something  about  getting  rid  of  the  grey  dust  of 
a  Pennsylvania  road,  and  hurried  out. 

Black  Cicero  transmitted  the  orders  of  the 
stranger  to  book-keeper  and  kitchen,  and  then 
came  back  to  his  favourite  occupation  of  staring 
from  the  window  and  knocking  down  gnats  with 
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his  napkiii.  The  manner  of  the  new  arrival  had 
made  a  favourable  impression,  and  Cicero  made 
no  secret  of  his  opinions. 

"  Certain,  mas'r,  dat.  some  great  man.  Booti- 
ful  hosses,  reg'lar  Albany  bred,  smart  carriage 
and  silver-plated  harness.  Don't  see  such  in 
'tupid  ole  Lockhaven  ebbery  day.  Hate  Lock- 
haven.  Give  warnin'  and  go,  when  month  up. 
Cicero  from  de  ole  South,  nias'r,  not  used  to 
mean  ways  of  dese  parts." 

Cicero  was  sure  that  the  stranger  was  governor 
of  a  state,  mayor  of  a  town,  or,  at  the  least,  the 
"boss"  of  some  grand  firm  in  the  Empire  City. 
Before  I  could  inquire  what  a  boss  might  be, 
the  subject  of  these  commendations  returned, 
with  washed  hands  and  brushed  coat,  and  Cicero 
scuttled  off  to  fetch  the  turkey,  venison  steaks, 
green  corn-cobs,  Maine  ham,  stewed  fish,  and 
unknown  vegetables,  which  formed  the  most 
attractive  portion  of  Colonel  Pegler's  rather 
scanty  bill  of  fare.  These  he  speedily  brought, 
along  with  a  bottle  of  old  Madeira,  and  the  new 
guest  fell  upon  the  repast  with  the  swift  and 
silent  hunger  of  his  nation ;  it  was  not  until  his 
appetite  was  quite  appeased  that  he  asked  me 
any  more  questions. 

"  Touring,  sir  ?" 

"  Not  exactly,"  I  answered,  in  a  hesitating 
manner,  for  I  was  new  to  the  country  and  its 
ways,  and  my  heart  was  heavy  within  me.  The 
two  months  I  had  spent  in  America  had  been 
months  of  worry  and  disappointment.  I  felt  the 
stranger's  keen  eye  as  he  scanned  me  with  a 
pertinacious  scrutiny  that  would  have  been 
downright  rudeness  in  the  Old  World,  but  was 
not  necessarily  such  in  the  New. 

"Allow  me  to  offer  you  a  glass  of  this  wine. 
It  is  really  tolerable,  though  no  more  South 
Side,  as  it  pretends,  than  a  Hoboken  oyster  is.  a 
Mississippi  alligator,"  said  my  pertinacious 
friend,  speaking  with  good-natured  volubility  as 
he  saw  me  pick  up  my  hat  and  glance  towards 
the  door,  in  meditation  of  a  retreat.  "  Your 
company  will  be  really  a  favour,  and  I  hope  you 
won't  leave  me  with  no  conversation  accessible 
but  that  of  a  country  bar-keeper."  Not  to  appear 
churlish,  I  took  the  seat  to  which  the  hospitable 
Yankee  beckoned  me,  and  filled  my  glass  at  his 
invitation.  The  wine  was  good,  much  better 
than  the  cheap  Catawba  to  which  my  lean  purse 
had  hitherto  confined  me,  and  the  American  did 
not  ply  me  with  direct  questions,  as  before,  but, 
by  a  succession  of  delicately-put  hints,  drew 
from  me  an  amount  of  information,  the  retro- 
spect of  which  afterwards  surprised  myself. 
Young  as  I  was,  I  was  not  so  complete  a  green- 
horn as  to  reveal  my  precise  circumstances  to  a 
mere  inquisitive  stranger.  My  new  acquaintance 
contrived  to  impress  me  with  the  belief  that  he 
was  not  actuated  by  common  curiosity,  and  the 
sympathy  with  which  he  listened  had  great  effect 
on  onelike myself,  alone  in  an  unfamiliar  country, 
and  having  as  yet  met  nothing  but  rebuffs  and 
hope  deferred. 

I  told  him  how  I  had  been  brought  up  to  con- 
sider myself  as  heir  to  my  uncle,  Mr.  James 
Hill,  of  Cockington,  a  man  of  considerable  pro- 


perty ;  how  an  unlucky  misunderstanding,  for 
which  I  could  not  fairly  consider  myself  to 
blame,  had  arisen  between  the  rich  bachelor 
uncle  and  the  penniless  nephew ;  and  how,  rather 
than  submit  to  what  I  esteemed  injustice,  I  had 
taken  my  name  off  the  books  at  Cambridge,  had 
renounced  all  hope  of  my  relative's  inheritance, 
and  had  undertaken  to  support  myself.  I  told 
him  how,  not  having  been  brought  up  to  any 
profession,  I  had  been  baffled  in  every  attempt  to= 
gain  employment  in  the  densely-stocked  labour 
mart  of  the  Old  World;  how,  by  the  advice 
of  an  old  college  chum  (who  had  pressed  a  loan 
of  money  upon  me  along  with  the  advice),  I 
had  started  for  America;  how  I  had,  as  jetr 
found  no  opening  here.  That  very  day  I 
had  come  back  disappointed  from  the  Susque- 
hanna  canal-works,  where  I  had  hoped  to  be 
engaged  as  a  sub-surveyor,  but  had  been  rejected 
for  lack  of  practical  knowledge.  "  Your  mathe- 
matics," the  head-surveyor  had  said,  "  are  all 
tarnation  fine  ;  but  what  I  want  is  a  chap  that's 
a  dab  with  the  dumpy  and  theodolite',  and  you 
never,  by  your  own  showing,  did  a  day's  work 
with  the  instruments.  Sorry,  but  you  won't  suit." 

My  only  hope  now  was,  as  I  told  the  Ame- 
rican, to  get  engaged  as  mathematical  teacher  in 
some  school  or  college. 

My  sympathetic  friend  shook  his  head. 

"  Poor  work,  sir,  that.  Schoolmasters  don't 
count  for  much  in  our  glorious  Republic.  The 
two  great  powers  of  America,  sir,  are  law  and 
commerce.  They  lead  to  Congress  and  the 
Senate  ;  to  high  diplomatic  employ,  the  White 
House,  and  what  not.  Law's  out  of  my  line  ; 
but  for  commerce — hum  !  Would  you  like  to  be 
a  drummer  ?" 

"  A  drummer  ?"  said  I,  much  surprised,  es- 
pecially as  my  acquaintance  had  anything  but  a 
military  air ;  "  what  do  you  mean  ?" 

The  American  arched  his  eyebrows,  and  so  far 
forgot  his  habitual  courtesy  as  to  murmur  some- 
thing about  "  British  ignorance,"  and  then  pro- 
ceeded to  inform  me  that  the  duties  of  a  drummer 
were  to  make  journeys,  solicit  orders,  make  pur- 
chases, effect  sales,  bargain,  call  in  debts,  and 
otherwise  promote  the  interests  of  his  employers. 

"In  fact,  then,"  said  I,  "what  you  call  a 
drummer,  is  pretty  much  what  we  style  a  com- 
mercial traveller." 

"  The  identical  functionary,"  said  the  Yankee  -r 
"  only,  as  this  air  a  land  of  liberty  and  light,, 
the  social  station  of  a  drummer  is  much  su- 
perior to  that  which  he  would  occupy  in  your 
antiquated  island.  Now,  fact  is,  we  want  a 
drummer,  and  if  you  find  the  salary  and  work  to 
your  liking,  and  we  arrange,  you  may  draw  your 
twelve  hundred  dollars  annual  pay,  with  one  per 
cent  on  net  profits,  and  travelling  allowance  as 
liberal  as  Uncle  Sain  gives  the  Congress  men. 
This,  sir,  is  our  address." 

He  handed  me  a  large  limp  card,  glazed  and 
embossed,  on  which  in  pale  gold  letters  glim- 
mered the  words,  "  Fetter,  Latch,  and  Jarman, 
Fourth-street,  New  York,  G.  J." 

"  G.  J.,"  said  I,  rather  puzzled;  "what  is 
G.  J. ?" 
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"  General  jobbers,"  said  the  American,  so- 
lemnly ;  "  and  I  am  Hannibal  C.  Fetter,  at  your 
service.  Fill  your  glass,  and  allow  me  to  ring 
for  a  fresh  bottle.  Here,  you  snowball,  Cicero, 
be  spry  with,  more  Madeira,  and  get  some  chips 
of  ice,  do  you  hear  ?  We  speculate  in  all  notions, 
from  whale-teeth  to  Lyons  velvet ;  and  just  now, 
there's  an  operation  coining  off  West,  in  which 
you  could  try  your  wings." 

Long  before  the  wine  in  the  second  bottle 
had  ebbed  away,  I  was  duly  engaged  as  drummer 
to  the  firm  of  Fetter  and  Co.,  conditionally  on 
my  testimonials  being  approved  bymy  employers. 
The  college  friend,  to  whose  good  nature  I  owed 
the  means  of  starting  in  the  New  World,  had 
procured  me  one  or  two  introductory  letters  to 
respectable  residents  in  New  York.  These  gen- 
tlemen had  not  been  able,  at  the  time,  to  assist 
me  in  finding  a  situation,  crowded  as  the  city 
was  with  needy  candidates  from  Europe;  but 
they  had  received  me  civilly  enough,  and  I 
knew  they  would  vouch  for  my  being  what  I  pro- 
fessed to  be. 

It  was  settled  that  I  was  to  repair  to  Cincin- 
nati, and  there  to  await  the  receipt  of  remit- 
tances from  the  firm.  The  "  operation,"  I  was 
told,  consisted  in  buying  up,  for  ready  cash,  a 
considerable  quantity  of  corn,  flour,  wheat, 
apples,  pigs,  pork,  and  other  articles  of  Western 
export,  which  Mr.  Fetter  styled  by  the  generic 
term  of  "  pro-dnce,"  and  which  were  now  sup- 
posed to  be  cheapened  by  a  glut  in  the  Eastern 
markets.  The  firm,  however,  had  reason  to 
know  that  this  phase  of  affairs  was  merely  tem- 
porary, and  their  arrangements  were  already 
made  for  shipping  two  cargoes  of  provisions  to 
Europe,  where  they  had  an  advantageous  con- 
tract with  the  heads  of  one  of  her  Majesty's 
dockyards. 

Very  lucky  I  thought  myself,  especially  when 
Mr.  Fetter,  before  calling  for  his  bill  and  order- 
ing out  his  tandem,  insisted  on  pulling  out  his 
pocket-book,  and  forcing  a  number  of  dollar- 
notes  upon  me. 

"  There,  there;  dear  sir ;  you  travel  on  our 
account  now,  remember.  Fut  up  at  the  Fre- 
sident  House,  Dr.  Farlam's  Hotel,  when  you 
get  to  Cincinnati,  and  I  will  forward  the  remit- 
tance there.  When  you  come  to  New  York,  I 
shall  be  glad  to  present  you  to  my  partners. 
Latch  has  a  delightful  house,  and  his  wife  is  a 
most  accomplished  matron.  Jarman  is,  like 
myself,  a  bachelor.  I  am  sure  they  will  appro- 
bation the  engagement  which  I  have  been  for- 
tunate enough  to  form  with  yourself.  Six 
o'clock.  I  must  slide.  Adieu,  Mr.  Hill !" 

Off  went  Hannibal  C.  Fetter,  leaving  me  half 
bewildered  by  the  suddenness  of  my  good  fortune. 

There  were  plenty  of  the  members  of  my  new 
profession,  as  well  as  partners,  junior  or  senior, 
in  Northern  houses,  on  board  the  Ohio  steam- 
boat; but  there  were  none  to  whom  my  em- 
ployers were  known.  To  be  sure,  as  one  of  the 
Philadelphia  men  observed,  the  growth  of  New 
York  was  gigantic,  and  so  many  new  firms  an- 
nually sprouted  into  existence,  that  many  of  them 
must  necessarily  be  unknown  to  fame. 


"  Fetter,  Latch,  and  Jarman,"  said  the  Phi- 
ladelphian,  thoughtfully ;  "  one  of  those  names 
hangs,  somehow,  to  my  memory.  'Tain't  Jar- 
man though,  nor  Fetter.  Must  be  Latch.  Let 
me  see.  There  was  a  fellow  of  that  name  barber 
on  board  the  Missouri  steam-boat  Jefferson; 
same  man,  do  you  think,  now  ?" 

"  I  should  think  not,"  I  answered,  more  than 
half  indignant  at  the  question.  "  I  have  not 
the  honour  of  being  personally  acquainted  with 
Mr.  Latch,  but  I  have  Mr.  Fetter's  authority 
for  affirming  that  he  is  a  wealthy  citizen.  And  his 
wife »  ' 

"  Ah  !  this  Latch  had  a  wife,  too— not  that 
there's  anything  wonderful  in  that  coincidence — 
but  I  have  heard  that  Madam  Latch  hadn't  her 
equal  for  kidnappiu'  nigger  babies :  a  perfect 
talent  she  had  for  it,  and  got  hold  of  more  bits  of 
live  ebony,  among  the  free  blacks  to  Ohio  State, 
than  any  slave-stealer  in  the  country.  It  was  a 
way  she  had  of  talking  over  the  mothers  with 
fine  words,  for  she  was  well  educated,  was  Hetty 
Latch.  Her  husband  made  Missouri  too  hot  to 
hold  him,  but  the  States  Marshal  never  could 
put  salt  on  him,  never.  A  smart  chap,  Latch." 

The  Philadelphia  broker  whistled  a  bar 
or  two  of  the  Star-spangled  Banner  as  he 
walked  away,  and  for  some  minutes  I  was  exceed- 
ingly uncomfortable.  However,  the  awkward 
impression  produced  on  my  mind  by  the  late 
conversation,  soon  wore  off.  I  had  no  reason 
to  think  the  barber  of  a  Missouri  packet  was 
connected  with  my  employer,  the  rich  and  hos- 
pitable merchant,  in  any  other  wise  than  as  bear- 
ing the  same  name.  And  his  wife,  too,  whom 
the  senior  partner  had  described  as  an  accom- 
plished matron,  what  connexion  could  there  be 
between  her  and  an  obscure  female  who  earned 
some  base  gain  by  wheedling  credulous  negresses 
out  of  their  children  for  the  supply  of  the 
Southern  markets?  Absurd!  It  seemed  un- 
grateful on  my  part  even  to  give  such  a  ground- 
less suspicion,  a  temporary  resting-place  in  my 
mind.  What  a  contrast  did  my  doubts  afford  ta 
the  frank  confidence  of  Mr.  Fetter,  whose  dollars 
I  had  actually  in  my  pocket,  and  at  Avhose  cost 
I  was  now  voyaging.  I  blushed  at  my  own 
meanness  of  spirit,  and  rather  eschewed  the  com- 
pany of  the  Philadelphia  man  for  the  rest  of  the 
trip. 

I  was  by  no  means  solitary  in  my  new  mode 
of  life,  and  I  found  a  new  pleasure  in  American 
society.  I  was  now  a  member  of  a  recognised 
guild,  and  free  from  the  harassing  curiosity  which 
seldom  fails  to  beset  a  traveller,  native  or  foreign, 
whose  exact  rank  and  business  furnish  an  enigma 
to  the  sovereign  people.  Mr.  Fetter  had  cautioned 
me  not  to  be  over-communicative  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  "  operation"  which  my  zeal  and 
the  funds  of  the  firm  were  to  carry  out  in  the 
teeming  West,  and  I  kept  my  own  counsel.  It 
was  wonderful  how  many  people  on  board  the 
steamer  seemed  to  know  one  another.  Most  of 
these  were  bound  for  Cincinnati,  like  myself, 
though  some  were  going  on  to  more  western 
cities ;  but  I  was  surprised  to  see  how  wide- 
spread was  the  acquaintance  of  nearly  all  those 
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sallow  men  arid  pale  ladies.  To  some  of  the 
latter  I  was  formally  presented  by  a  communi- 
cative gentleman,  who  had  previously  intro- 
duced himself  as  the  editor  of  the  Chillicothe 
Argus :  a  journal  of  which  I  was  ashamed  to 
own  that  1  had  never  heard. 

"  Allow  me,  sir,  to  be  the  means  of  making 
you  known  to  Mrs.  Pook,  a  leader  of  fashion  at 
'Cincinnati.  Gives  soirees  of  a  splendour  which 
whips  anything  the  down-easters  can  manage, 
and  unites  all  the  beauty,  elegance,  intellect., 
and  natural  nobility,  to  b'e  found  in  the  Queen 
of  the  West.  Major  Elijah  Pook,  not  at  present 
en  board,  is  an  eminent  citizen.  Dry  goods. 
Supplies  many  village  stores.  Is  part  proprietor 
of  the  Argus,  and  can  give  you  most  valuable  in- 
formation about  the  country." 

I  found  myself  making  my  bow  to  a  lady  of  drab 
complexion  and  Parisian  costume,  who  glared  at 
Hie  through  a  pair  of  blue  spectacles,  while  her 
three  daughters  tittered  a  more  cordial  greeting 
to  the  Englishman. 

"  Welcome  to  Columbia,  sir ;  welcome  west," 
said  Mrs.  Pook,  in  a  deep  voice.  "  I  shall  be 
happy,  sir,  to  see  you  at  my  receptions,  if  you 
make  any  stay  In  Cincinnati." 

I  expressed  my  acknowledgments,  but  could 
hardly  help  laughing,  since  it  was  the  first  time 
that  my  ears  had  listened  to  that  strange  pecu- 
liarity of  New  England  pronunciation,  confined 
to  some  districts  of  the  coast,  which  throws  an 
undue  emphasis  on  humble  pronouns  and  ad- 
verbs, careless  of  sense.  But  Mrs.  Pook, 
although  in  her  own  judgment  and  that  of 
others  a  strong-minded  personage,  was  really  a 
kind  good  woman.  When  she  learned  that  I 
was  quite  new  to  the  country,  had  no  friends  or 
relatives  there,  and  was  stranded,  on  an  unknown 
continent,  an  innate  hospitality  softened  her  usu- 
ally didactic  tone,  and  she  patronised  me  in  a 
gentle,  motherly  way. 

I  passed  three  or  four  very  pleasant  days  in 
Cincinnati,  before  any  communication  reached 
me  from  my  distant  employers.  The  hotel  to 
which  I  had  been  recommended  was  a  large  and 
splendidone,  audits  dining-halland  drawing-room 
filled  daily  with  a  numerous  company,  while  I 
made  many  acquaintances  in  the  city.  On  the 
second  evening,  I  was  duly  invited  to  one  of 
Mrs.  Pook's  receptions ;  was  introduced  to  the 
major;  and  had  the  honour  of  dancing  a  quadrille 
with  the  youngest  daughter,  Miss  Abigail,  who 
asked  me  for  more  information  about  the 
aristocracy  and  court  of  Great  Britain  than  I 
could  have  imparted,  had  my  sole  reading  con- 
sisted of  Burke's  Peerage  and  the  Gotha  Alma- 
nack. 

On  the  fourth  day  of  my  stay,  the  major  asked 
me  to  dinner,  and  volunteered  any  assistance  in 
his  power  towards  effecting  whatever  business 
had  brought  me  to  the  Queen  City — with  one  re- 
servation. 

"  Onless,"  said  the  worthy  man,  "  your  errand 
is  dry  goods.  There,  I  can't  help  you.  My 
own  line,  you  perceive.  And  I  have  dealt  con- 
sistently with  Philadelphia  jobbers  these  twelve 
years,  and  find  them  far  more  easy  to  trade  with 


than  your  New  York  uppish  merchants ;  begging 
pardon,  Mr.  Hill,  if  you  are  in  that  groove." 

I  hastened  to  reassure  the  major.  I  knew 
nothing  of  dry  goods,  and  it  so  happened  that 
the  padlock  was  taken  off  my  lips.  For,  that 
very  afternoon,  a  heavy  parcel  of  bank-notes, 
accompanied  by  urgent  instructions  to  lose  no 
time,  had  reached  me  from  New  York,  and  Mr. 
Petter  expressly  advised  that  I  should  ask  some 
independent  citizen  to  point  out  the  best  locali- 
ties for  investing  in  raw  pro-duce.  Major  Pook 
proved  valuable  in  this  capacity.  Both  as  a 
wholesale  linendraper  and  as  part  owner  of  a 
country  newspaper  which  had  a  wide  circulation 
among  the  farmers  of  Ohio  and  Indiana,  he  knew 
a  great  deal  about  the  rural  population. 

"  Sir,"  said  he,  "  I'll  be  happy  to  accompany 
you,  per  boat,  on  Monday,  down  river  a  bit,  and 
introduce  you  to  some  of  the  mammoth  pig- 
dealers  and  most  respectable  farmers  in  the  west 
of  our  state.  No  trouble,  I  assure  you.  I  want 
to  call  at  Madison,  Tenedos,  Amelia,  and  else- 
where, about  business  of  my  own — anew  assort- 
ment from  the  old  country,  that  makes  Lowell 
Mills  sing  small,  I  guess." 

Thereupon  the  major  proceeded  to  give  me 
some  useful  hints  about  the  Western  character. 

"  Our  folks  are  main  good  grit,"  said  he ; 
"  but  they  stroke  ugly  when  you  rub  agin  the 
grain.  In  a  bargain  with  them,  you  needn't 
double  and  twist  as  you  must  with  the  down- 
easters,  who  think  themselves  robbed  if  their 
tongues  don't  ache  afore  a  trade's  effected. 
Strike  quick  and  sharp,  with  no  appearance  of 
hurry,  look  'em  bold  in  the  face,  and  be  downright. 
Our  folks  hate  tricks.  Soft-sawdering  Yankees 
get  a  queer  lesson,  whiles  and  again,  when  they 
come  playing  oif  their  cunning  dodges  on  our 
rough  hoosiers  and  corn-crackers,  they  do." 

The  major's  introduction  smoothed  the  way 
for  me  immensely.  Eine  fellows,  certainly, 
were  many  of  the  Ohio  and  Indiana  farmers  to 
whom  he  took  me  in  the  course  of  a  couple  of 
days  spent  in  short  trips  up  and  down  the  river  ; 
but  there  was  something  rugged  and  stern  in 
their  bearing,  and  I  could  easily  guess  that  they 
were  quick  to  take  umbrage.  Their  wives  and 
daughters,  too,  were  strong  in  person  and  de- 
cided of  speed),  quite  unlike  the  languid  ladies 
of  the  towns.  The  whole  population  reminded 
me  much  more  of  the  first  hardy  settlers  in  New 
England  than  the  people  of  the  Atlantic  States 
had  done. 

My  task  was  comparatively  of  a  simple  cha- 
racter. I  had  to  buy,  and  with  ready  money. 
My  kind  adviser  gave'me  a  verbal  tariff  of  prices, 
and  before  the  thick  pocket-book  was  emptied  of 
its  notes,  I  was  master  of  more  grunting  herds  of 
swine,  of  more  casks  of  pickled  pork,  more  barrels 
of  flour,  apples,  peaches,  and  Illinois  pears,  more 
sacks  of  maize,  wheat,  and  buck-wheat,  than 
seemed  enough  to  feed  the  people  of  a  starving 
city.  My  next  business  was  to  arrange  for  send- 
ing these  up-stream.  On  this  score  1  had  my  in- 
structions, duly  forwarded  by  Petter,  Latch,  and 
Jarman.  I  was  to  hire  as  many  flats  as  might 
be  necessary,  and  a  tug-boat  to  tow  them  against 
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the  current  to  a  certain  landing-place  in  Vir- 
ginia, where  an  emissary  of  our  firm  would  be 
in  waiting,  ready  to  superintend  the  transmis- 
sion of  the  goods  overland  to  Baltimore,  where 
two  schooners  were  lying  in  readiness  for  their 
reception.  So  far,  so  good;  but  one  thing 
puzzled  me.  It  might  have  seemed  natural  that 
I  should  accompany  or  precede  my  purchases  on 
their  way  to  the  north-east.  Not  so.  I  was 
expressly  enjoined  to  remain  in  Cincinnati  until 
further  orders  reached  me.  It  was  obscurely 
hinted  that  my  next  mission  might  be  one  of  in- 
creased importance,  further  south,  and  that  my 
salary  might  also  be  augmented,  in  token  of  the 
house's  appreciation  of  my  energy. 

"  There,"  said  the  major,  as  1  concluded  my 
bargain  with  the  boatmen  to  whom  the  flats 
belonged,  and  as  we  smoked  our  cigars  on  the 
promenade  deck  of  the  steamer  working  up- 
stream— "there  !  Your  business  is  over,  and  a 
good  spec  it  will  prove,  if  the  Britishers  pay 
well,  for  never  were  good  mast  and  cob-fed 
grunters  bought  for  fewer  cents  a  pound,  and  the 
flour's  as  sweet  as  a  nosegay.  A  rough  diamond 
that  old  Dan  Wormald,  the  pig-merchant." 

"  He  was,  indeed,"  said  I,  as  I  recalled  the 
gaunt  grizzled  countryman  who  still  wore  the 
uncouth  attire  of  the  early  "pioneers,"  and 
whose  leathern  hunting-shirt  and  boots  of  well- 
greased  hide  matched  well  with  his  horn-hafted 
knife  and  five-foot  rifle;  "he  was,  indeed,  and 
one  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  offend.  What's 
the  matter  ?  Some  one  overboard  ?" 

So  indeed  it  was,  as  a  shrill  outcry  of  female 
voices  announced,  and  there  was  a  rush  to  the 
side  of  the  vessel.  It  was  a  poor  little  black 
child,  a  girl  of  six,  that  had  fallen  overboard. 
We  saw  her  frock  of  light-hued  cotton,  float  for 
a  moment  on  the  surface  of  the  turbid  river, 
now  flecked  with  white  foam  and  boiling  eddies, 
for  the  pilot  had  hastily  called  to  reverse  the 
engine.  The  father,  a  stunted  ugly  little  man, 
with  a  basket  of  carpenter's  tools  at  his  back, 
yras  hanging  over  the  rail  forward,  and  scream- 
ing out  passionate  and  incoherent  entreaties  that 
some  one  would  "sabe  Polly." 

"  Let  every  chap  shoe  his  own  hoss.  River 
runs  like  a  mill-swash,"  muttered  a  lean  sallow- 
cheeked  Yankee  at  my  elbow.  This  seemed  to 
be  the  general  sentiment  of  the  company, 
though  two  or  three  of  the  deck  hands  bustled 
to  launch  the  dingy,  under  the  captain's  orders. 
Just  then  I  caught  sight  of  the  poor  little 
frightened  face  coining  to  the  surface  again; 
there  was  no  resisting  the  piteous  childish  eyes  ; 
and  before  I  well  knew  that  my  mind  was 
made  up,  I  had  flung  my  coat  off,  plunged  into 
the  yellow  waves,  and  caught  a  firm  grasp  of 
the  drowning  child.  I  could  swim  well,  but  the 
current  was  strong,  and  I  was  swept  down 
many  yards,  before  the  boat  overtook  me,  yet 
the  whole  thing  was  over  in  a  couple  of  mi- 
nutes, and  I  was  aboard  again,  dripping  like  a  wet 
water-spaniel,  and  the  steamer  was  under  weigh, 
while  the  negro  carpenter  was  hugging  his  little 
daughter  in  his  arms,  and  almost  deafening  me 
with  his  clamorous  thanks. 


"  There,  my  good  man — there— it's  all  right. 
You  are  very  welcome  to  the  trifling  service  I 
rendered  you — but  pray  don't  do  that"  said  I, 
as  I  tried  to  shake  off  the  enthusiastic  negro, 
who  clung  to  my  hand,  and  wanted  to  kiss  my 
feet,  and  made  himself  and  me  ridiculous  in  the 
eyes  of  the  white  passengers. 

"  0  massa,  mas'r  Britisher,  Job  thank  you 
so,  poor  black  rascal  so  'bliged!  Mas'r  not 
know  what  Polly  is  now  to  Ole  Job,  de  only  joy 
of  him  life,  ebber  since  him  poor  wife  Dinah  die, 
same  year  we  run  from  Alabama  plantation,  sar, 
and  Job  carry  child  in  'urn  arms,  all  way,  through 

swamp  and " 

"  Come,  come,  we  can't  have  this  here.  The 
child's  all  right,  barring  a  wetting.  Get  away 
down  ladder  to  your  own  part  of  the  boat !"  said 
Major  Pook,  pushing  the  humble  little  man 
away,  kindly  but  peremptorily.  As  the  negro 
made  a  parting  salute  and  shambled  off  to  the 
portion  of  the  steamer  reserved  for  those  of  his 
colour,  I  saw  that  he  was  lame,  and  that  even 
if  he  had  been  a  swimmer  (no  common  accom- 
plishment in  America),  he  could  not  have  made 
the  plunge  overboard  with  any  chance  of  res- 
cuing the  sufferer.  As  for  myself,  I  had  merely 
obeyed  an  instinctive  impulse  in  hurrying  to  the 
aid  of  a  helpless  creature,  white  or  black ;  and 
while  I  wanted  no  credit  for  an  act  of  common 
humanity,  I  was  a  little  annoyed  by  the  sneering 
comments  of  some  of  the  passengers,  who 
seemed  to  think  me  Quixotic  for  risking  my 
own  life  for  that  of  a  "  nigger  brat."  In  half 
an  hour  we  arrived  at  Cincinnati,  where  I 
changed  my  wet  clothes.  Having  averted  a  cold, 
or  a  touch  of  fever,  by  taking  a  liberal  supply 
of  what  the  major  called  "  brandy  medicine," 
before  quitting  the  packet,  I  was  in  no  way  the 
worse  for  my  immersion. 

Matters  went  on  smoothly.  The  provisions, 
dead  and  alive,  were  duly  shipped  and  sent 
up-stream,  and,  while  awaiting  fresh  orders 
from  Petter  and  partners,  I  received  several  in- 
vitations from  the  hospitable  people  of  Cincin- 
nati, and  had  no  reason  to  complain  of  my 
Josition.  Once  or  twice  I  happened  to  meet 
ob,  the  black  carpenter,  who  was  a  dweller  in 
one  of  the  suburbs  of  the  city,  and  I  am  afraid 
I  was  rather  harsh  in  my  decisive  rejection  of 
the  poor  little  dusky  fellow's  proffered  civilities. 
Job  was  very  grateful,  but  his  feelings  prompted 
liim  to  such  ludicrous  exuberance  of  homage 
and  affection  that  I  was  compelled  to  shirk  his 
society.  A  Briton  is  rarely  pleased  with  any 
public  expression  of  sentiment ;  and  besides,  I 
fear  I  was  learning  from  the  Americans  around 
me  to  view  the  coloured  race  with  something  of 
;heir  own  contempt. 

People  in  the  Western  States  almost  always 
dine  early,  and  there  was  nothing  extraordinary 
in  Major  Pook's  asking  me  to  dinner  at  two 
o'clock  on  the  Saturday  which  followed  the 
shipment  of  the  provisions.  Saturday,  in  Cin- 
cinnati, is  always  a  busy  day,  as  the  market  is 
sure  to  be  thronged,  and  the  country-folks  to 
assemble  in  greater  numbers  than  on  other  oc- 
casions. 
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I  was  not  the  only  guest  at  the  major's  table. 
My  earliest  introducer,  the  editor  of  the  Cliilli- 
cothe  Argus,  -was  also  there,  as  well  as  the 
Hon.  Sampson  Petty,  one  of  the  State  repre- 
sentatives, and  a  family  newly  returned  from  a 
residence  in  Europe,  and  whose  conversation 
turned  wholly  on  the  titled  persons  to  whom 
"  Our  Minister"  had  introduced  them.  The 
ample  meal  was  not  half  over,  before  a  distant 
sound,  heard  above  the  clatter  of  wheels  and  the 
tramp  of  hoofs  in  the  street,  struck  on  my  ear. 
Nearer  and  nearer  it  came,  gathering  in  strength 
and  distinctness,  swelling  from  a  sullen  hum 
into  a  dull  roar,  and  mingled  with  the  tread  of 
many  feet,  fast  approaching.  The  major  heard 
it  too,  and  laid  down  his  knife  and  fork  to 
listen. 

"  There  must  be  a  demonstration,"  said  he, 
thoughtfully;  "and  yet  it's  not  election  time, 
neither." 

At  that  moment  the  door  opened,  and  a 
ragged  Irish  boy,  who  was  retained  to  black 
shoes  and  run  errands  at  the  hotel  where  I 
lived,  came  bursting  into  the  room. 

"  Mr.  Hill,  your  honour,"  panted  the  breath- 
less lad,  "  fly  for't  afore  they  surround  the 
house.  They'll  show  you  no  marcy,  sure  as  my 
name's  Mike  Sullivan." 

Everybody  started,  and  a  great  clamour  of 
questions  commenced,  which  Mike  answered 
merely  by  wringing  his  hands  and  exclaiming, 
"Wirra,  wirra!  'tis  nmrthered  ye'll  be,  and 
I've  most  kilt  myself  scampering  to  warn  ye. 
They've  been  to  the  hotel,  and  they're  comin' 
here  fast,  and  tare  an'  ages,  if  they  cotch  ye, 
there'll  be  bitter  work  done,  and  you  always 
spoke  civil  to  Mike,  so " 

But  before  Mike  could  finish  his  speech,  and 
before  I  could  even  guess  what  had  occurred,  a 
tumultuous  body  oi'  men,  armed  with  guns, 
axes,  crowbars,  and  other  weapons,  poured  into 
the  open  space  in  front  of  the  house,  and 
advanced  with  loud  shouts  and  excited  ges- 
tures. At  their  head  was  old  Daniel  Wormald, 
nourishing  his  rifle  high  above  his  head,  with 
his  hard  features  swollen  and  distorted  by  fury. 

"  Some  mischief  has  happened  !  The  citizens 
have  got  their  backs  up,  wild-cat  fashion,"  said 
my  host,  as  he  threw  opea  the  window  and  boldly 
demanded  the  cau&e  of  disturbance.  There  was 
a  confused  outcry. 

"That's  Pook — hurrah  for  Pook  !"  cried  one 
man,  while  another  bawled  out  the  threatening 
words,  "  Pook  be  scalped  !  He  introduced  the 
tarnation  Britisher  to  us.  Mebbe  he's  to  git  a 
slice  of  the  profits  !" 

"  The  Britisher  !  Give  him  up  !  Pitch  him 
out !  Or  we'll  tatter  the  house  like  a  riddled 
pumpkin-rind !"  shouted  a  score  of  others.  I 
sprang  to  the  window. 

"  Gentlemen "  I  began.  But  my  voice  was 

drowned  by  the  dreadful  yells  that  greeted  my 
appearauce,  and  I  instinctively  recoiled,  while 
old  Wormald  snatched  an  axe  from  one  of  the 
lumbermen  iii  the  crowd,  darted  forward,  and 
struck  a  shower  of  heavy  blows  on  the  polished 
mahogany  of  the  door.  The  Honourable  Samp- 


sou  Petty  was  very  white  and  nervous,  and  I 
heard  him  whispering  to  the  major  to  "  give  me 
up,"  but  before  two  minutes  the  door  was  driven 
in,  and  the  mob,  chiefly  composed  of  angry  coun- 
trymen, came  pouring  in.  For  some  moments 
my  life  hung  on  a  thread ;  I  was  roughly  seized 
by  many  hands ;  my  clothes  were  torn ;  I  was 
struck,  hustled,  and  bandied  to  and  fro ;  no- 
thing but  the  pressure  of  the  throng  kept  me 
on  my  feet.  But  my  host  showed  great  courage 
and  good  sense,  and  was  so  firm  and  fearless  in 
his  reiterated  demands  for  silence,  that  a  short 
lull  took  place. 

The  major  spoke  up,  the  instant  there  was 
silence,  asking  "  what  harm"  I  had  done. 

"  Robbed  us  !"  responded  Wormald,  very 
grimly,  and  I  felt  his  knotted  fingers  tighten  as 
they  twined  themselves  in  my  cravat;  "robbed 
us  !  But  we'll  take  it  out  of  him  another  way." 

"  I  have  never  robbed  you ;  never  wronged 
you  of  a  shilling,"  I  gasped,  half  clicked. 

"  Tell  that  to  Judge  Lynch !"  answered  a 
rough  bargeman,  aiming  a  blow  at  my  bare  head 
with  the  heavy  crowbar  he  carried.  Major  Pook 
caught  the  man's  arm,  and  warmly  appealed  to 
the  crowd  not  to  act  like  wild  beasts,  but  to 
bring  forward  their  accusation  in  a  rational  way. 

"  See  here,  Pook,"  said  old  Wormald,  pulling 
out  a  roll  of  crumpled  notes,  "  hyar's  what  your 
smooth-spoke  friend  hev  paid  me  in,  he  hev.  An' 
what  he's  done  to  me,  he's  done  to  all.  Them 
fine  white-fisted  dandies  of  New  York  town, 
they  must  cheat  hard-working  Western  men, 
must  they,  and  pay  for  our  substance  in  bogus 
notes,  not  fit  to  light  a  pipe  ?" 

"  Bogus  notes  !  Eorged  notes !  Do  you  mean 
to  say  those  notes  are  forged  ?"  cried  I ;  and  I  felt 
tlie  blood  rush  to  my  face,  and  my  brain  reel. 

"  Yes,  and  you  know  it,"  cried  one ;  while 
"Down-east  smasher,"  "British  hound,"  and 
other  flattering  epithets,  poured  upon  me  in  a 
shower,  and  it  was  in  vain  that  I  protested  my  in- 
nocence, since  even  Pook  shrank  from  my  side. 

My  tale  was,  indeed,  improbable.  It  suited 
the  angry  mob  better  to  believe  me  an  accom- 
plice of  Petter  and  Co.,  whose  villanous  treachery 
now  glared  upon  me,  rather  than  to  credit  my 
being  a  dupe  and  scapegoat.  They  were  all 
smarting  from  recent  loss,  and  from  the  disgrace 
— always  keenly  felt  in  the  West — of  having  been 
tricked ;  and  the  rugged  hoosiers  and  corn- 
crackers  vied  with  each  other  in  fierce  sugges- 
tions for  my  punishment. 

"  Lynch  him  !  Tar  and  feather  him !  _  A  ride 
on  a  rail,  thirty-nine  with  a  green  cowhide,  and 
a  dip  in  the  Ohio  !"  roared  one.  "  A  rope  !  a 
rope  !  There's  a  lamp-post  handy  !"  yelled  a 
second;  while  Wormald  malignantly  declared  that 
he  had  seen  "rowdies  burned  for  less,"  and  that 
a  halter  was  only  too  good  for  me. 

In  this  crisis,  Mrs.  Pook  saved  my  life.  She 
alone  seemed  to  believe  in  my  innocence ; 
and  she  pleaded  with  a  vigour  that  carried  all 
before  it.  No  other  interference  could  have 
saved  me ;  but  Americans  of  the  roughest  sort 
have  a  deference  for  "  a  lady ;"  and  Mrs. 
Pook  was  especially  popular  with  the  mob,  to 
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several  of  whom  her  ready  purse  and  well- 
stored  medicine-chest  had  been  useful  ill  a  time 
of  poverty  or  fever.  So  it  fell  out  that  I  was 
neither  hanged  nor  cowhided,  but  me  rely  dragged 
in  the  centre  of  a  noisy  and  menacing  crowd  to 
the  court-house;  where,  to  use  the  expression 
of  the  Honourable  Sampson  Petty,  I  was  "  given 
•up  to  justice." 

Muddy,  ragged,  and  exhausted,  with  torn 
clothes  and  dishevelled  hair,  1  must  have  pre- 
sented a  wretched  spectacle  when  put  to  the  bar, 
while  the  clamour  of  rny  rude  accusers  filled  all 
minds  with  the  very  worst  opinion  of  me.  With 
some  trouble,  order  was  restored,  and  a  detailed 
•account  of  the  transaction  was  rendered.  The 
forged  notes  were  produced  in  court,  and,  being- 
examined  by  experts,  were  unanimously  pro- 
nounced to  be  "  bogus,"  or  counterfeits,  though 
admirably  executed.  They  were  quite  plausible 
-enough  in  appearance  to  satisfy  simple  husband- 
men, and  it  was  only  on  market-day,  when  a 
number  of  them  had  been  offered  and  refused 
at  the  banks  of  the  city,  that  the  cheat  was  de- 
tected. 

Every  face  I  looked  round  upon,  was  hostile 
and  unpityiug.  Even  those  who  had  few  scruples 
as  to  the'  morality  of  the  transaction,  evidently 
-scorned  me  as  a  clumsy  tyro,  and  viewed  me  as 
the  Spartans  did  a  convicted  pilferer.  I  heard 
one  man  mutter  to  his  friend  that  I  was  a  "  raw 
Britisher,"  and  another  remark  that  "  'twar 
a  smart  idea,  but  I  had  fixed  it  awkward." 
However,  though  no  one  seemed  to  give  the 
slightest  credit  to  my  explanation  of  affairs, 
the  judge  decided  that,  on  technical  grounds,  I 
must  take  my  trial  elsewhere  than  at  Cincin- 
.nati.  None  of  the  goods  had  been  purchased  in 
the  city;  the  fraud  must  be  investigated  and 
punished  at  the  following  assize  in  the  county 
where  the  notes  had  been  passed ;  and  I  must 
be  confined  in  Madison  jail  for  the  present. 

To  Madison  I  was  accordingly  removed,  in 
custody  of  the  deputy-marshal  and  a  party  of 
police.  My  escort  had  no  easy  work  in  pro- 
tecting me  from  injury  during  the  passage  from 
the  court  to  the  steam-boat ;  I  was  pelted, 
s  hustled,  and  threatened  ;  and  it  was  only  by  dint, 
of  much  firmness  and  coaxing  that  the  officers 
cleared  the  way.  Even  on  board  the  boat,  I 
was  not  free  from  persecution,  for  several  of 
the  farmers  were  on  their  return  to  Madison, 
where  they  resided,  and  air.ong  them  Wormald, 
who  never  lost  sight  of  me  until  he  saw  me 
thrust  into  the  little  wooden  building  on  the 
swampy  bank  of  the  river,  which  served  the 
township  for  a  prison.  His  parting  speech  was 
not  of  a  reassuring  character. 

"  Look'ee,  my  fine  bird,"  said  the  old  man, 
giving  a  sounding  slap  with  his  hard  hand 
on  the  battered  stock  of  his  rifle;  "I  was 
loth  to  vex  Madam  Pook  yonder,  but  don't 
think  to  get  off  without  paying  for  what  ye 
••done.  Four-and-forty  hogs,  eighty  bar'ls  of 
apples,  two  hundred  sacks  of  wheat,  hev  I  lost 
by  you,  jest  to  be  larfed  at  by  your  'complices. 
But  onless  the  judges  give  you  a  good  spell  of 
Penitentiary,  I'll  right  myself  with  a  ragged  bit 


of  lead,  Gospel  sure !  If  you  slip  through  the 
lawyers'  hands,  I'll  hev  blood  for  them  hogs,  or 
my  given  name  is  not  Dan." 

A  very  melancholy  time  did  I  pass  in  that 
Madison  prison ;  no  one  came  to  see  me,  no  one 
wrote  to  me;  I  seemed  entirely  cut  off  from 
human  sympathy.  True,  I  was  wholly  innocent, 
except  of  over-credulity,  but  that  was  only 
known  to  myself,  and  I  could  not  right  myself. 
All  the  profits  of  the  affair  had  gone  to  my 
treacherous  employers;  all  the  suffering  was 
mine.  And  it  was  a  painful  reflection  that  while 
my  reputation  was  torn  to  rags,  my  liberty  for- 
feit, and  my  life  in  peril,  Hannibal  Petter  and 
the  others  were  chuckling  over  the  folly  of  their 
dupe  as  they  divided  the  spoils.  I  grieved,  too, 
for  the  hard-handed  Western  farmers  whom  I 
had  unwittingly  been  the  means  of  injuring, 
roughly  though  they  had  treated  me. 

The  officials  of  the  jail  supposed  me  to  be  a 
rogue  of  the  deepest  dye,  and  gruffly  requested 
me  to  keep  my  "innocent  palaver"  for  the  assizes. 
They  refused  me  writing  materials,  and  would 
not  carry  messages  for  me,  saying  that  I  should 
have  plenty  of  time  to  consult  a  lawyer  when 
the  time  of  my  trial  drew  near.  They  were  not 
unkind  in  other  respects ;  I  was  well  fed,  as  is 
commonly  the  case  in  that  district  of  plenty,  and 
was  even  favoured  with  the  loan  of  a  couple  of 
old  books,  battered  copies  of  some  New  Eng- 
land magazine,  bound  up.  I  had  some  hopes 
that  I  might  be  able  to  persuade  the  judges 
of  my  being  blameless  in  the  fraudulent  busi- 
ness wherein  I  had  been  made  a  tool,  but  the 
jury  of  rugged  Western  men — I  shuddered 
as  I  thought  of  their  stubborn  prejudices  and 
revengeful  spirit.  And  even  if  I  were  acquitted, 
I  had  no  trifling  ordeal  to  pass  through.  Judge 
Lynch  might  rectify  what  he  would  think  the 
blunder  of  the  legal  courts ;  and  Womiald  and 
his  rifle  were  no  light  make-weights  to  a  verdict 
of  "Not  guilty." 

It  was  on  the  third  evening  of  my  imprison- 
ment, as  I  was  sitting  alone  in  my  cell  reading 
the  faded  print  of  the  old  magazines  by  the 
light  of  a  primitive  lamp — the  work  of  some 
travelling  tinker,  and  whose  huge  smoky  wick 
was  fed  bv  a  quantity  of  melted  tallow — that 
I  thought  I  heard  the  gnawing  of  a  rat  in  the 
wall  behind  me.  An  active  and  bold  rat,  too, 
to  tear  with  busy  teeth  so  steadily  and  long. 
The  creature  annoyed  me,  for  my  nerves  were 
irritable,  and  I  tried  to  frighten  it  away  by 
knocking  on  the  uuplaned  planks  with  the  stool 
on  which  I  had  been  sitting.  The  gnawing 
ceased,  and  I  heard  nothing  but  the  wash  and 
murmur  of  the  great  river  that  flowed  without. 
But  after  the  turnkey  had  brought  me  my  supper 
and  had  locked  me  in  for  the  night,  the  rat  re- 
newed his  operations,  though  more  cautiously, 
and  for  a  long  time  the  rasping  and  scratching 
continued. 

It  so  happened  that  I  had  discovered  a  couple 
of  old  letters,  yellow  with  age,  between  two 
leaves  of  my  book,  which  had  apparently  been 
pasted  together  at  the  edges,  and  in  these 
letters,  ill-spelt  and  quaintly  worded  as  they 
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'•were,  I  had  found  something  to  interest  me. 
They  were  love-letters,  written  in  New  England 
half  a  century  back.  Their  old-fashioned  raci- 
ness  of  diction  was  often  amusing,  sometimes 
touching,  so  I  read  on,  sorely  puzzled  to  guess 
the  meaning  of  some  phrases,  until  my  studies 
were  interrupted  by — 

"  Hi,  mas'r !  hist !  dere  no  time  to  lose,  sar." 

I  looked  round,  to  discover  that  a  small 
square  hole  had  been  cut  through  the  wall  of 
rough-hewn  timber,  and  that  the  ugly  honest 
face  of  poor  Job,  the  little  negro  carpenter, 
was  peering  through  it.  I  started  up,  and 
could  not  restrain  an  exclamation  of  surprise. 
The  black's  rolling  eyeballs  expressed  alarm, 
and  he  pressed  his  finger  on  his  lips. 

"  Mas'r  sabe  little  Polly's  life,  and  Job  owe 
mas'r  a  good  turn.  Britisher  in  jail ;  all  him 
fine  white  friends  desert  'um — Job  one  poor 
black  rascal,  but  Job  come  to  set  mas'r  free." 

And  the  little  man  began  to  work  away  with 
his  saw,  more  vigorously  than  ever. 

"  My  poor  fellow,"  said  I,  my  heart  smiting 
me  as  I  remembered  how  unkindly  I  had  re- 
pulsed the  black's  uncouth  gratitude  ;  "  I 
cannot  avail  myself  of  your  generosity.  I 
ought  to  take  my  trial,  or  they  wiil  say  I  am 
guilty,  and " 

"  Mas'r  talk  what  hab  no  sense  in  him.  Dey 
all  angry,  fierce  men,  an'  will  hab  revenge, 
whether  Britisher  try  cheat  'em  or  no.  One 
day,  dem  cool  down — all  right ;  Job  hear  Mas'r 
Wormald  and  de  rest,  at  tavern,  talk  ob  not 
wait  no  more — too  long  to  'sizes — break  prison- 
door  and  hang  up  Britisher  on  tree — Judge 
Lynch !" 

Rasp,  rasp,  went  the  saw. 

This  news  decided  me  that  it  would  be  fatal 
scrupulousness  to  await  the  result  of  a  trial. 
I  therefore  •  accepted  the  saw  which  Job  handed 
me  through  the  aperture,  and  before  long  our 
combined 'efforts  had  made  a  sufficiently  large 
hole  to  allow  of  my  egress.  Job  hurriedly  thrust 
back  his  tools  into  his  wallet,  and  pricked  up 
his  ears  as  a  distant  noise  reached  him. 

"  Dis  way,  mas'r.  Job  hid  de  ole  dug-out 
'mong  rushes.  Yah  !  dem  de  Reg'lators  for  sar- 
tain.  Quick,  sar." 

Hastily  we  embarked  in  the  little  "  dug-out," 
or  canoe,  grasped  the  paddles,  and  shot  out  into 
the  stream.  As  we  did  so,  the  sound  of  angry 
voices  and  crashing  woodwork  became  very  dis- 
tinct, and  a  flash  of  bright  torchlight  from  every 
window  proved  that  the  excited  rabble  had 
burst  into  the  little  prison. 

"  Golly,  mas'r,  we  only  jest  in  time  !  Nebber 
care.  Ole  Keutuck  not  far  off." 

A  few  minutes'  paddling  bore  us  in  safety 
across  the  broad  river  to  the  Kentucky  bank. 
I  was  still  dressed  in  the  torn  clothes  in 
which  I  had  been  brought  to  Madison,  but 
Job's  thoughtfulness  had  provided  a  lumber- 
man's coarse  suit  of  blue  blanket  cloth,  which 


was  rolled  up  in  the  canoe,  and  which  he  in- 
sisted on  my  wearing  as  a  needful  disguise.  He 
himself  was  to  return  straight  to  Cincinnati. 
He  was  confident  that  no  one  would  know  or 
suspect  his  share  in  my  escape,  the  penalty  of 
which,  to  one  of  his  colour,  would  be  burning 
alive,  at  the  hands  of  the  fierce  populace. 

_  I  was  miles  away  before  dawn,  walking  ra- 
pidly south;  by  morning  I  found  myself  far 
from  the  Ohio,  and  approaching  a  town.  Hungry 
and  footsore,  I  was  much  in'need  of  rest  and 
refreshment,  and  now  remembered  for  the  first 
time  that  Iwas  penniless,  having  been  deprived  of 
my  watch  and  purse  on  my  confinement  in  the  jail. 
Something  heavy  in  the  pocket  of  my  blanket- 
coat  attracted  my  attention,  and  on  examina- 
tion I  found  it  to  be  a  little  heap  of  dollars, 
dimes,  and  cents,  tightly  twisted  up  in  a  scrap 
of  some  old  newspaper — Job's  parting  gift — 
perhaps  the  poor  black's  whole  savings."  Thanks 
to  Job,  I  was  thus  enabled  to  reach  Lexington, 
where  I  found  employment  in  a  school.  More 
than  a  year  afterwards,  I  was  in  New  York,  and 
ventured  to  call  on  the  merchant  to  whom  my 
college  friend  had  introduced  me.  I  told  him 
what  had  happened. 

"  Petter,  Latch,  and  Jarman!"  said  he; 
"  why,  my  good  sir,  their  trial  has  been  the  ex- 
citement of  New  York  for  the  last  five  days ; 
the  Herald  and  Tribune  were  full  of  it,  but  per- 
haps you  don't  care  much  for  our  high-pressure 
journals.  At  any  rate,  they  are  condemned  to 
the  '  Tombs'  for  life,  and  though  Petter  tried  to 
prove  an  alibi,  he  failed  entirely.  They  were 
sad  rogues — made  a  science  of  forgery,  and 
usually  kept  clear  of  the  dangers  into  which 
they  pushed  their  victims.  By-the-by,  Mr.  Hill, 
there's  a  letter  been  lying  here  for  you  these 
three  months,  sealed  with  black  wax." 

The  letter  announced  the  decease  of  my  uncle, 
and  that,  in  a  death-bed  revulsion  of  feeling,  he 
had  made  me  his  heir.  Before  quitting  Ame- 
rica I  paid  every  cent  due  to  the  Western  far- 
mers :  who  sent  me  a  sort  of  round  robin,  in 
which  they  fairly  owned  that  I  was  freed  from 
blame,  and  that  they  had  been  in  error.  I  need 
not  add,  that  my  faithful  friend,  poor  dear  Job, 
was  not  forgotten  in  my  hour  of  prosperity. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

A  FEW  days  afterwards  Ellinor's  father  be- 
thought himself  that  some  further  communica- 
tion ought  to  take  place  between  himself  and  his 
daughter's  lover  on  the  subject  of  the  approval 
of  the  family  of  the  latter  to  the  young  man's 
engagement,  and  he  accordingly  wrote  a  very 
gentlemanly  letter,  saying  that  of  course  he 
trusted  that  Ralph  had  informed  his  own  father 
of  his  engagement;  that  Mr.  Corbet  was  well 
known  to  Mr.  Wilkins  by  reputation,  holding 
the  position  he  did  in  Shropshire,  but  that,  as 
Mr.  Wilkins  did  not  pretend  to  be  in  the  same 
station  of  life,  Mr.  Corbet  might  possibly  never 
even  have  heard  of  Ids  name,  although  in  his  own 
county  it  was  well  known  as  having  been  for 
generations  that  of  the  principal  conveyancer  and 

land-agent  of shire ;  that  his  wife  had  been 

a  member  of  the  old  knightly  family  of  Holsters, 
and  that  he  himself  was  descended  from  a 
younger  branch  of  the  South  Wales  De  Wintons, 
or  Wilkms ;  that  Ellinor,  as  his  only  child,  would 
naturally  inherit  all  his  property,  but  that,  in 
the  mean  time,  of  course  some  settlement  upon 
her  would  be  made,  the  nature  of  which  might 
be  decided  nearer  the  time  of  the  marriage. 

It  was  a  very  good  straightforward  letter,  and 
well  fitted  for  the  purpose  to  which  Mr.  Wilkins 
knew  it  would  be  applied— of  being  forwarded 
to  Mr.  Ralph  Corbet's  father.  One  would  have 
thought  that  it  was  not  an  engagement  so  dis- 
pr'oportioned  in  equality  of  station  as  to  cause 
any  great  opposition  on  that  score;  but,  un- 
luckily, Captain  Corbet,  the  heir  and  eldest  son, 
had  just  formed  a  similar  engagement  with  Lady 
Maria  Brabant,  the  daughter  of  one  of  the 

proudest  earls  in shire,  one  who  had  always 

resented  Mr.  Wilkius's  appearance  on  the  field 
as  an  insult  to  the  county,  and  ignored  his  pre- 
sence at  every  dinner-table  where  they  met. 
Lady  Maria  was  staying  at  the  Corbets  at  the 
very  time  when  Ralph's  letter,  enclosing  Mr. 
Wilkins' s,  reached  the  paternal  halls,  and  she 
merely  repeated  her  father's  opinions  when  Mrs. 
Corbet  and  her  daughters  naturally  questioned 
her  as  to  who  these  Wilkinses  were ;  they  re- 
membered the  name  in  Ralph's  letters  formerly ; 


the  father  was  some  friend  of  Mr.  Ness's,  the 
clergyman  with  whom  Ralph  had  read ;  they  be- 
lieved Ralph  used  to  dine  with  these  Wilkinses 
sometimes  along  with  Mr.  Ness. 

Lady  Maria  was  a  good-natured  girl,  and 
meant  no  harm  in  repeating  her  father's  words, 
touched  up,  it  is  true,  by  some  of  the  dislike  she 
herself  felt  to  the  intimate  alliance  proposed, 
which  would  make  her  sister-in-law  to  the 
daughter  of  an  "  upstart  attorney,"  "  not  re- 
ceived in  the  county,"  "  always  trying  to  push 
his  way  into  the  set  above  him,"  "claiming  con- 
nexion with  the  De  Wintons  of Castle, 

who,  as  she  well  knew,  only  laughed  when  he 
was  spoken  of,  and  said  they  were  more  rich  in 
relations  than  they  were  aware  of" — "not  people 
papa  would  ever  like  her  to  know,  whatever 
might  be  the  family  connexion." 

These  little  speeches  told  in  a  way  the  girl 
who  uttered  them  did  not  intend  they  should. 
Mrs.  Corbet  and  her  daughters  set  themselves 
violently  against  this  foolish  entanglement  of 
Ralph's ;  they  would  not  call  it  an  engagement. 
They  argued,  and  they  urged,  and  they  pleaded, 
till  the  squire,  anxious  for  peace  at  any  price, 
and  always  more  under  the  sway  of  the  people 
who  were  with  him,  however  unreasonable  they 
might  be,  rather  than  of  the  absent,  even  though 
the  latter  had  the  wisdom  of  Solomon  or  the 
prudence  and  sagacity  of  his  son  Ralph,  wrote 
an  angry  letter,  saying  that,  as  Ralph  was  of 
age,  of  course  he  had  a  right  to  please  himself, 
therefore  all  his  father  could  say  was  that  the 
engagement  was  not  at  all  what  either  he  or 
Ralph's  mother  had  expected  or  hoped ;  that  it 
was  a  degradation  to  the  family  just  going  to 
ally  themselves  with  a  peer  of  James  the  First's 
creation;  that  of  course  Ralph  must  do  what 
he  liked,  but  that  if  he  married  this  girl  he  must 
never  expect  to  have  her  received  by  the  Corbets 
of  Corbet  Hall  as  a  daughter.  The  squire  was 
rather  satisfied  with  his  production,  and  took  it 
to  show  it  to  his  wife ;  but  she  did  not  think  it 
was  strong  enough,  and  added  a  little  post- 
script : 

"Dear  Ralph,— Though,  as  second  son,  you 
are  entitled  to  Bromley  at  my  death,  yet  I  can 
do  much  to  make  the  estate  worthless.  Hitherto, 
regard  for  you  has  prevented  my  taking  steps  as 
to  sale  of  timber,  &c.,  which  would  materially 
increase  your  sister's  portions ;  this  just  measure 
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I  shall  infallibly  take  if  I  find  you  persevere  in 
keeping  to  this  silly  engagement.  Your  father's 
disapproval  is  always  a  sufficient  reason  to 
allege." 

Ralph  was  annoyed  at  the  receipt  of  these 
letters,  though  he  only  smiled  as  he  locked  them 
up  in  his  desk. 

"  Dear  old  father  !  how  he  blusters  !  As  to 
my  mother,  she  is  reasonable  when  I  talk  to  her. 
Once  give  her  a  definite  idea  of  what  Ellinor's 
fortune  will  be,  and  let  her,  if  she  chooses,  cut 
down  her  timber — a  threat  she  has  held  over  me 
ever  since  I  knew  what  a  rocking-horse  was,  and 
which  I  have  known  to  be  illegal  these  ten  years 
past— and  she'll  come  round.  I  know  better 
than  they  do  how  Reginald  has  run  up  post- 
obits,  and  as  for  that  vulgar  high-born  Lady 
Maria  they  are  all  so  full  of,  why,  she  is  a 
Flanders  mare  to  my  Ellinor,  and  has  not  a  silver 
penny  to  cross  herself  with,  besides !  I  bide  my 
time,  you  dear  good  people !" 

He  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  reply  to  these 
letters  immediately,  nor  did  he  even  allude  to 
their  contents  in  his  to  Ellinor.  Mr.  Wilkius, 
who  had  been  very  well  satisfied  with  his  own 
letter  to  the  young  man,  and  had  thought  that  it 
must  be  equally  agreeable  to  every  one,  was  not 
at  all  suspicious  of  any  disapproval  because  the 
fact  of  a  distinct  sanction  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Ralph  Corbet's  friends  to  his  engagement  was 
not  communicated  to  him. 

As  for  Ellinor,  she  trembled  all  over  with  hap- 
piness. Such  a  summer  for  the  blossoming  of 
flowers  and  ripening  of  fruit  had  not  been  known 
for  years :  it  seemed  to  her  as  if  bountiful  loving 
Nature  wanted  to  fill  the  cup  of  Ellinor's  joy  to 
overflowing,  and  as  if  everything,  animate  and  in- 
animate, sympathised  with  her  happiness.  Her 
father  was  well,  and  apparently  content.  Miss 
Monro  was  very  kind.  Dixon's  lameness  was 
quite  gone  off.  Only  Mr.  Dunster  came  creep- 
ing about  the  house,  on  pretence  of  business, 
seeking  out  her  father,  and  disturbing  all  his 
leisure  with  his  dust-coloured  parchment-skinned 
careworn  face,  and  seeming  to  disturb  the 
smooth  current  of  her  daily  life  whenever  she 
saw  him. 

Ellinor  made  her  appearance  at  the  Hamley 
assemblies,  but  with  less  eclat  than  either  her 
father  or  her  lover  expected.  Her  beauty  and 
natural  grace  were  admired  by  those  who  could 
discriminate ;  but  to  the  greater  number  there 
was  (what  they  called)  "a  want  of  style" 
want  of  elegance  there  certainly  was  not,  for 
her  figure  was  perfect,  and  though  she  moved 
shyly,  she  moved  well.  Perhaps  it  was  not  a 
good  place  for  a  correct  appreciation  of  Miss 
Wilkius ;  some  of  the  old  dowagers  thought  it  a 
piece  of  presumption  for  her  to  be  there  at  all — 
but  the  Lady  Holster  of  the  day  (who  remem- 
bered her  husband's  quarrel  with  Mr.  Wilkins, 
and  looked  away  whenever  Ellinor  came  near) 
resented  this  opinion.  "Miss  Wilkins  is  de- 
seended  from  Sir  Frank's  family,  one  of  the 
oldest  in  the  county ;  the  objection  might  have 


been  made  years  ago  to  the  father,  but  as  he  had 
been  received,  she  did  not  know  why  Miss  Wil- 
kins was  to  be  alluded  to  as  out  of  her  place." 
Ellinor's  greatest  enjoyment  in  the  evening  was 
to  hear  her  father  say,  after  all  was  over,  and 
they  were  driving  home, 

"  Well,  I  thought  my  Nelly  the  prettiest  girl 
there,  and  I  think  I  know  some  other  people  who 
would  have  thought  the  same  if  they  could  have 
spoken  out." 

"Thank  you,  papa,"  said  Ellinor,  squeezing 
his  hand,  which  she  held.  She  thought  he  alluded 
to  the  absent  Ralph  as  the  person  who  would 
have  agreed  with  him,  had  he  had  the  opportunity 
of  seeing  her ;  but  no,  he  seldom  thought  much 
of  the  absent,  but  had  been  rather  flattered  by 
seeing  Lord  Hildebrand  take  up  his  glass  for  the 
apparent  purpose  of  watching1  Ellinor. 

"  Your  pearls,  too,  were  as  handsome  as  any  in 
the  room,  child— but  we  must  have  them  re-set ; 
the  sprays  are  old-fashioned  now.  Let  me  have 
them  to-morrow  to  send  up  to  Hancock." 

"Papa,  please,  I  had  rather  keep  them  as  they 
are — as  mamma  wore  them." 
He  was  touched  in  a  minute. 
"  Very  well,  darling.    God  bless  you  for  think- 
ing of  it." 

But  he  ordered  her  a  set  of  sapphires  instead, 
for  the  next  assembly. 

These  balls  were  not  such  as  to  intoxicate 
Ellinor  with  success,  and  make  her  in  love  with 
gaiety.  Large  parties  came  from  the  different 
country-houses  in  the  neighbourhood^  and  danced 
with  each  other.  When  they  had  exhausted  the 
resources  they  brought  with  them,  they  had 
generally  a  few  dances  to  spare  for  the  friends  of 
the  same  standing  with  whom  they  were  the  most 
intimate.  Ellinor,  coming  with  her  father,  and 
joining  an  old  card-placing  dowager,  by  way  of  a 
chaperone— the  said  dowager  being  under  old 
business  obligations  to  the  firm  of  Wilkius  and 
Son,  and  apologising  to  all  her  acquaintances  for 
her  own  weak  condescension  to  Mr.  Wilkins's 
foible  in  wishing  to  introduce  his  daughter  into 
society  above  her  natural  sphere.  It  was  upon 
this  lady,  after  she  had  uttered  some  such  speech 
as  this  I  have  just  mentioned,  that  Lady  Holster 
had  come  down  with  the  pedigree  of  Ellinor's 
mother.  But  though  the  old  dowager  had  drawn 
back,  a  little  discomfited  at  my  lady's  reply,  she 
was  not  more  attentive  to  Ellinor  in  consequence. 
She  allowed  Mr.  Wilkins  to  bring  in  his  daughter 
and  place  her  on  the  crimson  sofa  beside  her ; 
spoke  to  her  occasionally  in  the  interval  that 
elapsed  before  the  rubbers  could  be  properly  ar- 
ranged in  the  card-room;  invited  the  girl  to 
accompany  her  to  that  sober  amusement,  and  on 
Ellinor's  declining,  and  preferring  to  remain  with 
her  father,  the  dowager  left  her  with  a  sweet 
smile  on  her  plump  countenance,  and  an  ap- 
proving conscience  somewhere  within  her  portly 
frame,  assuring  her  that  she  had  done  all  that 
could  possibly  have  been  expected  from  her 
towards  "  that  good  Wilkius's  daughter."  Elli- 
nor stood  by  her  father,  patching  the  dances, 
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and  thankful  for  the  occasional  chance  of  a  dance. 
While  she  had  been  sitting  by  her  chaperone, 
Mr.  Wilkins  had  made  the  tour  of  the  room, 
-dropping  out  the  little  fact  of  his  daughter's 
being  present  wherever  he  thought  the  seed 
likely  to  bring  forth  the  fruit  of  partners. 
And  some  came  because  they  liked  Mr.  Wilkins, 
and  some  asked  Ellinor  because  they  had  done 
their  duty  dances  to  their  own  party,  and  might 
please  themselves.  So  that  Miss  Wilkins  usually 
had  an  average  of  one  invitation  to  every  three 
dances  :  and  this  principally  towards  the  end  of 
the  evening. 

But  considering  her  real  beauty,  and  the  care 
which  her  father  always  took  about  her  appear- 
ance, she  met  with  far  less  than  her  due  of  ad- 
miration. Admiration  she  did  not  care  for; 
partners  she  did ;  and  sometimes  felt  mortified 
when  she  had  to  sit  or  stand  quiet  during  all 
the  first  part  of  the  evening.  If  it  had  not  been 
for  her  father's  wishes  she  would  much  rather 
have  stayed  at  home;  but,  nevertheless,  she 
talked  even  to  the  irresponsive  old  dowager,  and 
fairly  chattered  to  her  father  when  she  got  to 
him,  because  she  did  not  like  him  to  fancy  that 
she  was  not  enjoying  herself. 

And,  indeed,  she  had  so  much  happiness  in  the 
daily  course  of  this  part  of  her  life,  that,  on  look- 
ing back  on  it  afterwards,  she  could  not  imagine 
anything  brighter  than  it  had  been.  The  delight 
of  receiving  her  lover's  letters — the  anxious  hap- 
piness of  replying  to  them  (always  a  little  bit 
fearful  lest  she  should  not  express  herself  and 
her  love  in  the  precisely  happy  medium  becom- 
ing a  maiden) — the  father's  love  and  satisfaction 
in  her — the  calm  prosperity  of  the  whole  house- 
hold was  delightful  at  the  time,  and,  looking  back 
upon  it,  it  was  dream-like. 

Occasionally  Mr.  Corbet  came  down  to  see  her. 
He  always  slept  on  these  occasions  at  Mr.  Ness's ; 
but  he  was  at  Ford  Bank  the  greater  part  of  the 
one  day  between  two  nights  that  he  allowed  him- 
self for  the  length  of  his  visits.  And  even  these 
short  peeps  were  not  frequently  taken.  He  was 
working  hard  at  law;  fagging  at  it  tooth  and 
nail ;  arranging  his  whole  life  so  as  best  to  pro- 
mote the  ends  of  his  ambition ;  feeling  a  delight 
in  surpassing  and  mastering  his  fellows — those 
who  started  in  the  race  at  the  same  time.  He 
read  Ellinor' s  letters  over  and  over  again;  no- 
thing else  beside  law-books.  He  perceived  the 
repressed  love  hidden  away  in  subdued  expres- 
sions in  his  mistress's  communications,  with  an 
amused  pleasure  at  the  attempt  at  concealment. 
He  was  gkd  that  her  gaieties  were  not  more 
gay ;  he  was  glad  that  she  was  not  too  much 
admired,  although  a  little  indignant  at  the  want 

of  taste  on  the  part  of  the shire  gentlemen. 

But  if  other  admirers  had  come  prominently  for- 
wards, he  should  have  had  to  take  some  more 
decided  steps  to  assert  his  rights  than  he  had 
hitherto  done ;  for  he  had  caused  Ellinor  to  ex- 
press a  wish  to  her  father  that  her  engagement 
might  not  be  too  much  talked  about  until  nearer 
the  time  when  it  would  be  prudent  for  him  to 


marry  her.  He  thought  that  the  knowledge  of 
this,  the  only  imprudently  hasty  step  he  ever 
meant  to  take  in  his  life,  might  go  against  his 
character  for  wisdom,  if  the  fact  was  known 
while  he  was  as  yet  only  a  student.  Mr.  Wil- 
kins wondered  a  little ;  but  acceded,  as  he  always 
did,  to  any  of  Ellinor's  requests.  Mr.  Ness  was 
a  confidant,  of  course,  and  some  oj:  Lady  Maria's 
connexions  heard  of  it,  and  forgot  it  again  very 
soon ;  and,  as  it  happened,  no  one  else  was  suffi- 
ciently interested  in  Ellinor  to  care  to  ascertain 
the  fact. 

All  this  time,  Mr.  Ralph  Corbet  maintained  a 
very  quietly  decided  attitude  towards  his  own 
family.  He  was  engaged  to  Miss  Wilkins ;  and 
all  he  could  say  was  that  he  was  sorry  that  they 
disapproved  of  it.  He  was  not  able  to  marry 
just  at  present,  and  before  the  time  for  his  mar- 
riage arrived  he  trusted  that  his  own  family 
would  take  a  more  reasonable  view  of  things, 
and  be,  willing  to  receive  her  as  his  wife  with  all 
becomihgv  respect  or  affection.  This  was  the 
substance  of  what  he  repeated  in  different  forms 
in  reply  to  his  father's  angry  letters.  At  length 
his  invariable  determination  made  way  with  his 
father ;  the  paternal  thunderings  were  subdued 
to  a  distant  rumbling  in  the  sky ;  and  presently 
the  inquiry  was  broached  as  to  how  much  for- 
tune Miss  Wilkins  would  have ;  how  much  down 
on  her  marriage ;  what  were  the  eventual  pro- 
babilities. Now  this  was  a  point  on  which  Mr. 
Ralph  Corbet  wished  himself  to  be  informed 
upon.  He  had  not  thought  much  about  it  in 
making  the  engagement ;  he  had  been  too  young, 
or  too  much  in  love.  But  an  only  child  of  a 
wealthy  attorney  ought  to  have  something  con- 
siderable ;  and  an  allowance  so  as  to  enable  the 
young  couple  to  start  housekeeping  in  a  mode- 
rately good  part  of  town,  would  be  an  advantage 
to  him  in  his  profession.  So  he  replied  to  his 
father,  adroitly  suggesting  that  a  letter  contain- 
ing certain  modifications  of  the  inquiry  which 
had  been  rather  roughly  put  in  Mr.  Corbet's 
last,  should  be  sent  to  him,  in  order  that  he 
might  himself  ascertain  from  Mr.  Wilkins  what 
were  Ellinor's  prospects  as  regarded  fortune. 

The  desired  letter  came ;  but  not  in  such  a  form 
that  he  could  pass  it  on  to  Mr.  Wilkins ;  he  pre- 
ferred to  make  quotations,  and  even  these  quota- 
tions were  a  little  altered  and  dressed  before  he 
sent  them  on.  The  gist  of  his  letter  to  Mr. 
Wilkins  was  this.  He  stated  that  he  hoped  soon 
to  be  in  a  position  to  offer  Ellinor  a  home ;  that 
he  anticipated  a  steady  progress  in  his  proi'ession, 
and  consequently  in  his  income ;  but  that  con- 
tingencies might  arise,  as  his  father  suggested, 
which  would  deprive  .him  of  the  power  of  earn- 
ing a  livelihood,  perhaps  when  it  might  be  more 
required  than  it  would  be  at  first ;  that  it  was 
true  that,  after  his  mother's  death,  a  small  estate 
in  Shropshire  would  come  to  him  as  second  son, 
and  of  course  Eiliuor  would  receive  the  benefit 
of  this  property,  secured  to  her  legally  as  Mr. 
Wilkins  thought  best— that  being  a  matter 
for  after  discussion — but  that  at  present  his 
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father  was  anxious,  as  might  be  seen  from  the 
extract,  to  ascertain  whether  Mr.  Wilkins  could 
secure  him  from  the  contingency  of  having  his 
son's  widow  and  possible  children  thrown  upon 
his  hands,  by  giving  Ellinor  a  dowry ;  and  if  so, 
it  was  gently  insinuated,  what  would  be  the 
amount  of  the  same. 

When  Mr.  Wilkins  received  this  letter  it 
startled  him  out  of  a  happy  day-dream.  He 
liked  Ralph  Corbet  and  the  whole  connexion 
quite  well  enough  to  give  his  consent  to  an 
engagement ;  and  sometimes  even  he  was  glad  to 
think  that  Ellinor's  future  was  assured,  and  that 
she  would  have  a  protector  and  friends  after  he 
was  dead  and  gone.  But  he  did  not  want  them 
to  assume  their  responsibilities  so  soon.  He  had 
not  distinctly  contemplated  her  marriage  as  an 
event  likely  to  happen  before  his  death.  He 
could  not  understand  how  his  own  life  would  go 
on  without  her :  or  indeed  why  she  and  Ralph 
Corbet  could  not  continue  just  as  they  were  at 
present.  He  came  down  to  breakfast  with  the 
letter  in  his  hand.  By  Ellinor's  blushes,  as  she 
glanced  at  the  handwriting,  he  knew  that  she 
had  heard  from  her  lover  by  the  same  post ;  by 
her  tender  caresses — caresses  given  as  if  to  make 
up  for  the  pain  which  the  prospect  of  her  leaving 
him  was  sure  to  give  him — he  was  certain  that 
she  was  aware  of  the  contents  of  the  letter.  Yet 
he  put  it  in  his  pocket,  and  tried  to  forget  it. 

He  did  this  not  merely  from  his  reluctance  to 
complete  any  arrangements  which  might  facilitate 
Ellinor's  marriage.  There  was  a  further  annoy- 
ance connected  with  the  affair.  His  money 
matters  had  been  for  some  time  in  an  involved 
state;  he  had  been  living  beyond  his  income, 
even  reckoning  that,  as  he  always  did,  at  the 
highest  point  at  which  it  ever  touched.  He  kept 
no  regular  accounts,  reasoning  with  himself— or, 
perhaps,  I  should  rather  say  persuading  himself 
— that  there  was  no  great  occasion  for  regular 
accounts,  when  he  had  a  steady  income  coming 
in  from  his  profession,  as  well  as  the  interest  of 
a  good  sum  of  money  left  him  by  his  father;  and 
when  his  expenditure,  living  in  his  own  house 
near  a  country  town  where  provisions  were 
cheap,  for  his  small  family — only  one  child — 
could  never  amount  to  anything  like  his  in- 
comings from  the  above-mentioned  sources.  But 
servants  and  horses,  and  choice  wines  and  rare 
fruit-trees,  and  a  habit  of  purchasing  any  book 
or  engraving  he  might  take  a  fancy  to,  irrespec- 
tive of  the  price,  run  away  with  money,  even 
though  there  be  but  one  child.  A  year  or  two 
ago  Mr.  Wilkins  had  been  startled  into  a  sys- 
tem of  exaggerated  retrenchment — retrenchment 
which  only  lasted  about  six  weeks — by  the  sud- 
den bursting  of  a  bubble  speculation,  in  which 
he  had  invested  a  part  of  his  father's  savings. 
But  as  soon  as  the  change  in  his  habits,  neces- 
sitated by  his  new  economies,  became  irksome, 
he  had  comforted  himself  for  his  relapse  into  his 
former  easy  extravagance  of  living,  by  remember- 
ing the  fact  that  Ellinor  was  engaged  to  the  son  of 
a  man  of  large  property ;  and  that  though  Ralph 


was  only  the  second  son,  yet  that  his  mother's 
estate  must  come  to  him,  as  Mr.  Ness  had 
already  informed  Ellinor's  father,  on  first  hearing 
of  her  engagement. 

Mr.  Wilkins  did  not  doubt  that  he  could  easily 
make  Ellinor  a  fitting  allowance,  or  even  pay 
down  a  requisite  dowry ;  but  the  doing  so  would 
involve  an  examination  into  the  real  state  of  his 
affairs,  and  this  involved  distasteful  trouble.  He 
had  no  idea  how  much  more  than  mere  tem- 
porary annoyance  would  arise  out  of  the  inves- 
tigation. Until  it  was  made,  he  decided  in  his 
own  mind  that  he  would  not  speak  to  Ellinor  orr 
the  subject  of  her  lover's  letter.  So,  for  the 
next  few  days,  she  was  kept  in  suspense,  seeing 
little  of  her  father ;  and  during  the  short  times 
that  she  was  with  him,  she  was  made  aware  that 
he  was  nervously  anxious  to  keep  the  conversa- 
tion engaged  on  general  topics  rather  than  on 
the  one  which  she  had  at  heart.  Mr.  Corbet 
had  written  to  her  by  the  same  post  as  that  on 
which  he  sent  the  letter,  of  which  I  have  already- 
spoken,  to  her  father,  telling  her  of  its  con- 
tents, and  begging  her  (in  all  those  sweet  words 
which  lovers  know  how  to  use)  to  urge  her 
father  to  compliance  for  his  sake— his,  her  lover's 
— who  was  pining  and  lonely  in  all  the  crowds 
of  London,  since  her  loved  presence  was  not 
there.  He  .did  not  care  for  money,  save  as  for 
a  means  of  hastening  their  marriage :  indeed,  if 
there  were  only  some  income  fixed,  however 
small;  some  time  for  their  marriage  fixed,  how- 
ever distant,  he  could  be  patient.  He  did  not 
want  superfluity  of  wealth;  his  habits  were' 
simple,  as  she  well  knew ;  and  money  enough 
would  be  theirs  in  time,  both  from  her  share  of 
contingencies,  and  the  certainty  of  his  finally 
possessing  Bromley. 

Ellinor  delayed  replying  to  this  letter  until  her 
father  should  have  spoken  to  her  on  the  subject. 
But  as  she  perceived  that  he  avoided  all  such- 
conversation,  the  young  girl's  heart  failed  her. 
She  began  to  blame  herself  for  wishing  to  leave 
him,  to  reproach  herself  for  being  accessary  to 
any  step  which  made  him  shun  being  alone  with 
her,  and  look  distressed  and  full  of  care  as  he 
did  now.  It  was  the  usual  struggle  between 
father  and  lover  for  the  possession  of  love,  in- 
stead of  the  natural  aud  graceful  resignation  of 
the  parent  to  the  prescribed  course  of  things ; 
and,  as  usual,  it  was  the  poor  girl  who  bore  the 
suffering  for  no  fault  of  her  own :  although  she 
blamed  herself  for  being  the  cause  of  the  dis- 
turbance in  the  previous  order  of  affairs.  Ellinor 
had  no  one  to  speak  to  confidentially  but  her 
father  and  her  lover,  and  when  they  were  at  issue 
she  could  talk  openly  to  neither,  so  she  brooded 
over  Mr.  Corbet's  unanswered  letter,  and  her 
father's  silence,  and  became  pale  and  dispirited. 
Once  or  twice  she  looked  up  suddenly,  and  . 
caught  her  father's  eye  gazing  upon  her  with  a 
certain  wistful  anxiety ;  but  the  instant  she  saw 
this  he  pulled  himself  up,  as  it  were,  and  would 
begin  talking  gaily  about  the  small  topics  of  the 
day. 
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At  length  Mr.  Corbet  grew  impatient  at  not 
hearing  either  from  Mr.  Wilkins  or  Ellinor,  and 
wrote  urgently  to  the  former,  making  known  to 
him  a  new  proposal  suggested  to  him  by  his 
father,  which  was,  that  a  certain  sum  should  be 
paid  down  by  Mr.  Wilkins,  which  should  be 
applied,  under  the  management  of  trustees,  to 
the  improvement  of  the  Bromley  estate,  out  of 
the  profits  of  which,  or  other  sources  in  the 
elder  Mr.  Corbet's  hands,  a  heavy  rate  of  interest 
should  be  paid  on  this  money,  which  would 
secure  an  income  to  the  young  couple  immedi- 
ately, and  considerably  increase  the  value  of  the 
estate  upon  which  Ellinor's  settlement  was  to  be 
made.  The  terms  offered  for  this  laying  down 
of  ready  money  were  so  advantageous  that  Mr. 
Wilkins  was  strongly  tempted  to  accede  to  them 
At  once;  as  Ellinor's  pale  cheek  and  want  of 
appetite  had  only  that  very  morning  smote  upon 
his  conscience,  and  this  immediate  transfer  of 
ready  money  was,  as  a  sacrifice,  a  soothing  balm 
to  his  self-reproach,  and  laziness  and  dislike  to 
immediate  unpleasantness  of  action  had  its 
counterbalancing  weakness  in  imprudence.  Mr. 
Wilkins  made  some  rough  calculations  on  a  piece 
of  paper — deeds,  and  all  such  tests  of  accuracy 
being  down  at  the  office  —  discovered  that  he 
could  pay  down  the  sum  required ;  wrote  a  letter 
agreeing  to  the  proposal,  and  before  he  sealed  it 
called  Elliuor  into  his  study,  and  bade  her  read 
what  he  had  been  writing,  and  tell  him  what  she 
thought  of  it.  He  watched  the  colour  come 
rushing  into  her  white  face,  her  lips  quiver  and 
tremble,  and  even  before  the  letter  was  ended 
she  was  in  his  arms,  kissing  him,  and  thanking 
him  with  blushing  caresses  rather  than  words. 

"  There,  there !"  said  he,  smiling  and  sighing  ; 
"  that  will  do.  Why,  I  do  believe  you  took  me 
for  a  hard-hearted  father,  just  like  a  heroine's 
father  in  a  book.  You've  looked  as  wobegone 
this  week  past  as  Ophelia.  One  can't  make  up 
one's  mind  in  a  day  about  such  sums  of  money  as 
this,  little  woman ;  and  you  should  have  let  your 
old  father  have  time  to  consider." 

"  Oh,  papa !  I  was  only  afraid  you  were 
angry." 

"Well,  if  I  was  a  bit  perplexed,  seeing  you 
look  so  ill  and  pining  was  not  the  way  to  bring 
me  round.  Old  Corbet,  I  must  say,  is  trying  to 
make  a  good  bargain  for  his  son.  It  is  well  for 
me  that  I  have  never  been  an  extravagant  man." 

"  But,  papa,  we  don't  want  all  this  much." 

"  Yes,  yes !  it  is  all  right.  You  shall  go  into 
their  family  as  a  well-portioned  girl,  if  you  can't 
go  as  a  Lady  Maria.  Come,  don't  trouble  your 
little  head  any  more  about  it.  Give  me  one  more 
kiss,  and  then  we'll  go  and  order  the  horses,  and 
have  a  ride  together,  by  way  of  keeping  holiday. 
I  deserve  a  holiday,  don't  I,  Nelly  ?" 

Some  country  people  at  work  at  the  roadside, 
as  the  father  and  daughter  passed  along,  stopped 
to  admire  their  bright  happy  looks,  and  one 
spoke  of  the  hereditary  handsomeness  of  the 
Wilkius  family  (for  the  old  man,  the  present 
Mr.  Wilkins's  father,  had  been  fine-looking  in 


his  drab  breeches  and  gaiters,  and  usual  assump- 
tion of  a  yeoman's  dress).  Another  said  it  was 
easy  for  the  rich  to  be  handsome;  they  had 
always  plenty  to  eat,  and  could  ride  when  they 
were  tired  of  walking,  and  had. no  care  for  the 
morrow  to  keep  them  from  sleeping  at  nights. 
And  in  sad  acquiescence  with  their  contrasted 
lot,  the  men  went  on  with  their  hedging  and 
ditching  in  silence. 

And  yet,  if  they  had  known— if  the  poor  did 
know — the  troubles  and  temptations  of  the  rich ; 
if  those  men  had  foreseen  the  lot  darkening  over 
the  father,  and  including  the  daughter  in  its 
cloud ;  if  Mr.  Wilkins  himself  had  even  imagined 

such  a  future  possible Well,  there  was 

truth  in  the  old  heathen  saying,  '\Let  no  man  be 
envied  till  his  death." 

Ellinor  had  no  more  rides  with  her  father; 
no,  not  ever  again ;  though  they  had  stopped  that 
afternoon  at  the  summit  of  a  breezy  common, 
and  looked  at  a  ruined  hall,  not  so  very  far  off, 
and  discussed  whether  they  could  reach  it  that 
day,  and  decided  that  it  was  too  far  away  for 
anything  but  a  hurried  inspection,  and  that  some 
day  soon  they  would  make  the  old  place  into  the 
principal  object  of  an  excursion.  But  a  rainy 
time  came  on,  when  no  rides  were  possible ;  and 
whether  it  was  the  influence  of  the  weather,  or 
some  other  care  or  trouble  that  oppressed  him, 
Mr.  Wilkins  seemed  to  lose  all  wish  for  much 
active  exercise,  and  rather  sought  a  stimulus 
to  his  spirits  and  circulation  in  wine.  But  of 
this  Ellinor  was  innocently  unaware.  He  seemed 
dull  and  weary,  and  sat  long,  drowsing  and 
drinking  after  dinner.  If  the  servants  had  not 
been  so  fond  of  him  for  much  previous  generosity 
and  kindness,  they  would  have  complained  now, 
and  with  reason,  of  his  irritability,  for  assorts  of 
things  seemed  to  annoy  him. 

"You  should  get  the  master  to  take  a  ride 
with  you,  miss,"  said  Dixon,  one  day,  as  he  was 
putting  Ellinor  on  her  horse.  "  He  is  not 
looking  well.  He  is  studying  too  much  at  the 
office." 

But  when  Ellinor  named  it  to  her  father,  he 
rather  hastily  replied  that  it  was  all  very  well  for 
women  to  ride  out  whenever  they  liked — men 
had  something  else  to  do ;  and  then,  as  he  saw 
her  look  grave  and  puzzled,  he  softened  down  his 
abrupt  saying  by  adding  that  Dunster  had  been 
making  a  fuss  about  his  partner's  non-attend- 
ance, and  altogether  taking  a  good  deal  upon 
himself  in  a  very  offensive  way,  so  that  he 
thought  it  better  to  go  pretty  regularly  to  the 
office,  in  order  to  show  him  who  was  master — 
senior  partner,  and  head  of  the  business,  at  any 
rate. 

Ellinor  sighed  a  little  over  her  disappointment 
at  her  father's  preoccupation,  and  then  forgot 
her  own  little  regret  in  anger  at  Mr.  Dunster, 
who  had  seemed  all  along  to  be  a  thorn  in  her 
father's  side,  and  had  latterly  gained  some  power 
and  authority  over  him,  the  exercise  of  whict 
Ellinor  could  not  help  thinking  was  a  very  im- 
pertinent line  of  conduct  from  a  junior  partner, 
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so  lately  only  a  paid  clerk  to  his  superior.  There 
was  a  sense  of  something  wrong  in  the  Ford 
Bank  household  for  many  weeks  about  this  time. 
Mr.  Wilkins  was  not  like  himself,  and  his 
cheerful  ways  and  careless  genial  speeches  were 
missed,  even  on  the  days  when  he  was  not  irri- 
table, and  evidently  uneasy  with  himself  and  all 
about  him.  The  spring  was  late  in  coming,  and 
cold  rain  and  sleet  made  any  kind  of  out-of-door 
exercise  a  trouble  and  discomfort  rather  than  a 
bright  natural  event  in  the  course  of  the  day. 
All  sound  of  winter  gaieties,  of  assemblies  and 
meets,  and  jovial  dinners,  had  died  away,  and 
the  summer  pleasures  were  as  yet  unthought  of. 
Still  Ellinor  had  a  secret  perennial  spring  of 
sunshine  in  her  heart ;  whenever  she  thought  of 
Ralph  she  could  not  feel  much  oppression  from 
the  present  unspoken  and  indistinct  gloom.  He 
loved  her ;  and  oh,  how  she  loved  him !  and 
perhaps  this  very  next  autumn but  that  de- 
pended on  his  own  success  in  his  profession. 
After  all,  if  it  was  not  this  autumn  it  would  be 
the  next;  and  with  the  letters  that  she  received 
weekly,  and  the  occasional  visits  that  her  lover 
ran  down  to  Hamley  to  pay  Mr.  Ness,  Ellinor 
felt  as  if  she  would  almost  prefer  the  delay  of 
the  time  when  she  must  leave  her  father's  for  a 
husband's  roof. 


SMALL-BEER  CHRONICLES. 

THE  power  of  prophesying  after  the  event,  is 
one  possessed  by  a  large  class  of  persons,  and  it 
will  doubtless  be  very  easy  for  future  ages  to 
show  with  great  correctness  and  lucidity  how 
certain  characteristics  of  these  present  times 
plainly  foreshadowed  the  events  and  changes 
which  were  to  follow  them.  The  task  of  those 
prophets  who  have  to  deal  with  matters  over 
which  the  veil  of  futurity  is  yet  drawn,  is  more 
difficult,  and  though  they  may  note  the  events 
of  the  day,  and  speak  of  them  knowingly  as 
"  signs  of  the  times,"  it  is  not  anything  like  so 
easy  for  them  to  say  with  precision  what  sort  of 
"  times"  these  same  events  are  "  signs  of." 

Therefore  it  is  that  when,  as  is  sometimes 
inevitable,  I  pass  from  the  chronicling  of  those 
changes  in  our  manners  of  which  we  are  taking 
note,  to  certain  inferences  apparently  deducible 
from  them,  I  ask,  even  more  than  at  other  times, 
for  great  indulgence. 

How  is  it  faring,  in  this  age,  with  what  we 
ordinarily  call  "  the  Picturesque  ?"  How  is  it 
faring  with  "  the  Poetical  ?"  According  to  all 
our  received,  notions,  it  is  faring  ill  with  both  the 
one  and  the  other. 

Is  there  any  one  invention  of  modern  times 
which  has  added  anything  to  the  picturesque- 
ness  of  the  age  ?  Nay,  is  there  one  which  has 
not  rather  detracted  from  it  ? 

The  same  questions  may  be  asked  as  to  the 
influence  of  all  recent  changes  on  the  Poetical 
element.  In  both  cases,  according  to  our 
received  notions,  I  think  it  must  be  answered 
that  what  are  popularly  called  "  modern  institu- 


tions" have  been  unfriendly  alike  to  the  Pic- 
turesque and  to  the  Poetical. 

"  According  to  our  received  notions."  That 
there  may  be  even  now,  and  that  there  will  be 
hereafter,  inherent  in  these  same  institutions  a 
Picturesqueness  and  a  Poetry  of  their  own,  I 
am  far  i'rom  denying ;  but  It  is  separate  from 
what  we  have  hitherto  delighted  in,  and  we 
must,  before  we  can  see  or  appreciate  it,  part 
with  many  cherished  associations,  and  with 
many  beloved  prejudices  which  we  have  been 
used  to  hug  to  our  hearts. 

The  Poetical  and  the  Picturesque  are  so 
nearly  related  to  each  other,  that,  in  examining 
into  their  present  position  and  future  prospects, 
we  may  legitimately  treat  of  them  for  the  most 
part  together. 

The  other  day,  the  following  paragraph  ap- 
peared in  the  newspaper :  "  In  consequence  of 
the  great  destruction  by  wolves  of  sheep  grazing 
on  the  mountains  of  Ax,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Toulouse,  the  mayor  of  Savignac,  after  several 
ineffectual  attempts  to  hunt  them  down  with 
packs  of  hounds,  determined  to  try  strychnine, 
in  order  to  rid  the  country  of  these  voracious 
animals.  Two  wolves  were  found  dead  the  first 
night  after  the  poison  was  laid.  Seven  foxes 
were  the  next  victims ;  and  subsequently  two 
large  wolves.  Encouraged  by  this  success,  the 
mayors  of  the  neighbouring  communes  deter- 
mined to  try  strychnine,  and  by  the  end  of 
the  year  the  sheep  in  the  mountains  were  suf- 
fered to  graze  without  being  molested."  Now, 
how  like  this  announcement  is  to  the  age 
we  live  in.  What  a  romantic  thing  was  the 
old  wolf-hunt !  How  picturesque  was  every- 
thing connected  with  it !  There  was  a  spice 
of  danger  about  it  too,  to  make  it  more  attrac- 
tive. Practically,  however,  it  did  not  answer, 
and  so  away  with  it,  and  let  us  treat  the  wolves 
upon  the  mountain-side  as  we  do  the  black- 
beetles  in  the  kitchen.  Oh,  Sclmeyders,  it  was 
well  for  you  to  die  when  you  did  !  Your  occupa- 
tion's gone,  and  the  grocer  steps  in  with  his 
"  Celebrated  Paste  for  Poisoning  Wolves,"  and 
the  advertisement  comes  out,  "  Why  Keep  Wolf- 
hounds ?"  Why  indeed  ?  The  object  is  attained 
more  easily,  more  economically,  more  completely, 
upon  the  black-beetle  system.  We  think  now — 
for  we  are  sensible  people — of  the  object  to  be 
attained,  not  of  the  process  of  attaining  it. 
When  we  shoot,  for  instance,  our  object  is  to 
kill  game,  and  that  is  sooner  gained  by  employ- 
ing beaters  than  by  hunting  with  pointers; 
when  we  travel,  we  only  wish  to  be  conveyed 
from  one  spot  on  the  earth's  surface  to  another  as 
quickly  as  possible,  and  the  pleasures  of  the 
actual  transit  are  over  for  us.  I  wonder  if  we 
shall  ever  fight  our  battles  with  strychnine,  or 
discharge  a  volley  of  poison-vapour  into  the 
olumns  of  the  enemy  "  with  terrific  effect"  ? 

How  long  ago  was  it  that  the  great  Naval 
Review  took  place  at  Portsmouth  ?  Fifteen, 
dghteen,  twenty  years,  perhaps.  We  talk  of 
ligns  of  the  times.  What  a  sign  of  the  times 
that  was !  The  great  sham  fight  took  place 
well  out  at  sea,  and  we  on  shore  could  see 
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nothing  of  it,  though  we  could  hear  distinctly 
enough  the  booming  of  the  cannon.  When  it 
was  over,  the  steamers  made  the  best  of  their 
way  back  to  Portsmouth,  but  there  was  no  sign 
of  the  sailing  ships,  the  magnificent  men-of-war 
that  trusted  to  canvas  for  their  means  of  pro- 
gression. At  last,  and  just  as  $he  sun  was 
setting,  first  one  and  then  another  of  them  ap- 
peared upon  the  far-off  horizon.  Behind  time, 
behind  the  age,  almost  stationary  in  the  even- 
ing calm,  they  showed  there  all  together,  a 
cloud  of  white,  turned  into  a  creamy  rose- 
colour  by  the  setting  sun.  It  was  the  dawning 
of  the  end  of  one  phase  of  the  Picturesque. 
I  do  believe  that  there  was  never  any  more 
beautiful  thing  seen  than  that,  nor  anything 
more  exquisitely  and  touchingly  suggestive. 
Those  great  pyramids  of  white  looked  in  the 
distance  so  unsubstantial,  so  unreal  and  pure, 
that  they  seemed  like  the  ghosts  of  the  old  Fleet 
appearing  once  and  for  the  last  time  in  more 
than  accustomed  majesty  and  beauty.  The  sun 
lighted  them  up  as  it  set,  and  then  it  went  down, 
and  a  thoughtful  man  might  have  deemed  that  if 
this  were  the  end — as  it  virtually  was — of  the  old 
man-of-war,  the  veteran  died  a  glorious  death, 
and  submitted  to  a  resistless  fate  with  matchless 
dignity. 

It  would  not  be  well  to  let  THE  OLD  SHIP 
pass  from  the  world  of  waters  without  a  word  of 
respectful  and  loving  farewell.  It  was  the  Ship 
in  which,  in  David's  time,  men  "  went  down  to 
the  sea."  It  was  the  Ship  which  Horace  viewed 
with  mistrust;  the  Ship  in  which  Columbus 
found  his  way  to  the  New  World;  the  Ship  that 
was  wrecked  in  Shakespeare's  Tempest ;  and, 
descending  to  more  modern  times,  the  Ship  in 
which  our  favourite  national  hero  fought  and 
conquered — the  Ship  on  whose  deck  Nelson  fell 
wounded,  and  in  which  he  breathed  his  last.  It 
is  gone.  "  Deeper  than  did  ever  plummet 
sound,"  it  is  sunk  from  our  view,  and  we  shall 
see  it  no  more.  It  had  a  long  life,  and  died 
a  noble  death,  and  has  left  a  glorious  me 
mory. 

It  is  really  curious  to  observe  how,  almost 
invariably,  every  one  of  the  inventions  peculiar 
to  modern  times  is  apparently  inimical  to  the 
picturesque.  As  to  steam,  its  animosity  to 
the  beautiful  is  proverbial.  Not  only  does  the 
railroad  itself  disfigure  the  country  through 
which  it  passes,  but  all  things  connected  with 
it  are  also  distressing  to  the  cultivated  eye. 
What  a  thing  a  station  is  for  "  freezing  the 
genial  current  of  the  soul."  A  railway  hotel, 
again — is  that  picturesque?  And  then  that 
modern  institution,  the  funnel ;  how  completely 
the  most  beautiful  ship  is  spoiled  by  the  shortest 
and  least  conspicuous  funnel  that  ingenuity  can 
devise.  There  is,  no  hiding  it,  no  disguising  it. 
But  it  is  no  use. talking  about  steam,  it  is  an 
acknowledged  offender  in  this  way,  and  there  is 
no  more  to  ne  said  about  it.  The  telegraph,  again, 
is  a  modern  invention,  its  straight  poles  and  hori- 
zontal wires  do  not  add  to  the  picturesqueness 
of  our  scenery.  The  photograph,  too.  Clap 
down  a  photographic  studio  on  any  spot  of 


ground  in  town  or  country,  and  that  spot  of 
ground,  or  that  house-top,  if  you  prefer  it,  is 
Blasted  and  rendered  hideous.  As  to  the  effect 
of  this  invention  on  human  picturesqueness, 
if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression,  it  is  terrific. 
Who  now-a-days  hears  celebrated  beauties  talked 
of?  When  does  a  whole  opera-house  full  of 
people  rise  when  a  celebrated  beauty  enters  her 
box  ?  The  public  have  seen  the  photographs 
of  these  beauties  in  the  shop-windows  and  are 
disenchanted. 

An  omnibus,  again,  is  a  comparatively  mo- 
dern invention,  so  is  a  cab,  so  is  a  policeman. 
How  piteously  unpicturesque  are  all  three  of 
them.  Has  the  reader — but  of  course  he  has — 
ever  seen  an  omnibus  passing  along  a  country 
road  on  its  way  to  a  station  to  meet  the  down- 
train  ?  What  a  combination  of  things.  To  speak 
of  such  modern  institutions  as  the  street  cat),  or 
the  policeman,  at  any  length,  would  be  as  un- 
necessary as  to  dwell  on  the  full  horror  of  the 
perambulator.  These  hideous  objects  need  only 
a  glance  apiece  to  convince  us  that  they  have 
done  what  in  them  lies  to  put  an  end  to  the 
Picturesque. 

One  Sunday  afternoon,  not  long  ago,  I  was 
rambling  alone  in  a  very  beautiful  part  of  the 
county  of  Kent,  and  enjoying  the  scenery  as 
those  do  who  have  few  opportunities  of  getting 
away  from  a  city's  smoke,  when  I  suddenly 
emerged  from  a  little  wood,  through  which  I 
had  made  my  way  with  difficulty,  into  a 
large  field  which  lay  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  wood.  It  gave  me  a  shock  to  see  in  the 
middle  of  that  field  a  great  locomotive  engine 
with  its  wheels  deeply  embedded  in  mud,  and 
with  a  considerable  lurch  over  to  one  side,  where 
I  suppose  the  ground  was  softest.  It  was  Sun- 
day, and  the  machine  was  not  working,  nor  was 
there  any  human  being  in  the  field,  or,  indeed, 
anywhere  within  sight.  Over  against  the  engine, 
but  at  a  considerable  distance,  were  a  couple  of 
grim  iron  ploughing  instruments,  which  it  was 
the  business  of  the  engine  to  drag  across  the 
different  parts  of  the  field  by  means  of  twisted 
metal  ropes.  They  had  been  left,  when  it  was 
time  to  give  up  working  the  night  before,  arrested 
in  mid-career.  They  had  savagelv  torn  up  a 
good  mass  of  earth,  and  worried  it,  and  they 
seemed  to  be  looking  towards  the  locomo- 
tive with  ferocious  eagerness,  like  chained 
bull-dogs  longing  for  their  master  to  give  the 
signal  for  beginning  again.  All  round  the 
field,  monstrous  pegs  of  iron — their  heads  all 
split  and  broken  with  ferocious  blows — were 
dug  deep  into  the  earth.  The  wire-twisted 
ropes  were  passed  round  them,  so  that  the  two 
bull-dog-looking  machines  could  be  dragged  over 
all  parts  of  the  enclosure  without  the  necessity 
of  shifting  the  locomotive.  Some  of  these  iron 
ropes  were  even  carried  into  my  little  wood  and 
secured  round  the  trunks  of  the  trees,  in  order  to 
get  a  firmer  purchase.  The  whole  thing  looked 
ruinous,  disconsolate,  truculent,  and  wicked. 
And  not  only  was  this  particular  field,  in  which 
the  machinery  lay,  rendered  hideous  by  it,  but 
even  the  country  which  I  had  just  before  been 
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admiring,  seemed  contaminated  too.    It  was  a 
bad  business. 

But  a  day  or  two  before  that,  as  the  winter 
sun  was  setting,  I  watched,  upon  a  certain 
rising  ground,  another  kind  of  machine  at 
work.  It  was  the  old  plough.  Two  old  horses, 
wholly  free  from  the  infectious  hurry  of  the  age, 
and  an  old  labourer,  to  whose  movements  the 
pace  of  those  worthy  animals  was  peculiarly  well' 
adapted,  were  engaged  in  working  this  ancient 
machine.  How  slowly  it  made  its  way  along 
the  hill-side !  How  long  each  furrow  was  in  the 
making,  and  at  the  end  of  eacli  what  a  good 
opportunity  for  rest  as  the  turn  was  made !  The 
slow  undulating  movement  of  the  plough  had 
something  infinitely  graceful  in  it.  The  earth 
was  lifted  gently  and  graciously  and  as  if  it  were 
touched  by  friends — not  torn  and  lacerated  by 
the  teeth  of  enemies.  There  was  peace  here. 
It  was  all  in  harmony;  in  harmony  with  the 
cawing  of  the  mighty  flight  of  crows,  in  har- 
mony with  the  bare  trees,  with  the  little  brown 
woods,  with  the  golden  clouds — with  the  mind 
of  the  chance  wayfarer  who  paused  to  look  and 
listen.  He  could  scarcely  be  better  employed 
than  in  so  looking  and  so  listening,  for  the  scene 
and  all  its  accompaniments  were  perfect.  Eye 
and  ea'r  were  both  made  happy.  In  this  chord 
there  was  no  one  jarring  note  to  spoil  the  melody. 
Can  a  time  ever  come  when  the  jar  of  the  steam- 
engine  will  assimilate  with  a  lovely  scene,  and 
when  the  clatter  of  the  thrashing-machine  will 
mar  the  pleasure  of  a  winter  ramble  no  more 
than  the  measured  thump  of  the  flail?  The 
thrashing-machine  may  separate  the  wheat  from 
the  straw  better,  than  the  flail,  the  ploughing- 
machine  may  turn  up  a  whole  field  in  an  incredibly 
short  time,  but  these  things  will  never  harmonise 
with  nature,  and  if  we  get  to  'be  indifferent  to 
them,  and  to  admire  nature  in  spite  of  them, 
that  is  the  very  utmost  that  we  may  venture  to 
hope  for. 

The  interests  of  the  Poetical  and  of  the  Pic- 
turesque are  both  concerned  in  this  agricultural- 
implement  question.  There  was,  until  lately, 
both  poetry  and  picturesqueness  mixed  up  with 
almost  every  agricultural  pursuit.  If  steam- 
farming  is  to  go  on  and  prosper,  it  can  be  so  no 
longer.  And  doubtless  it  will  go  on,  and  will 
prosper;  and  the  beautiful,  as  is  usual,  and  I 
suppose  right,  will  fall  before  the  practical. 
Alas !  I  am  afraid  I  must  put  it  on  record 
that  the  Picturesque  is  in  a  bad  way.  I  don't 
complain.  It  has  had  its  day.  We  have  en- 
joyed it  long,  and  it  will  take  a  long  time  to 
destroy  it  everywhere.  But  it  is  on  its  last 
legs.  It  is  inconvenient  and  uuproQtable.  I 
am  told,  and  it  is  my  business  to  chronicle 
it,  that  even  the  old  thatched  roof  is  doomed. 
It  did  not  answer.  It  harboured  insects. 
It  was  dreadfully  inflammable,  and  Ip !  the 
new  barns  are  being  built  with  coverings  of 
slate — slate  that  looks  hard,  and  blue,  and  cold 
— slate  that  never  becomes  beautiful,  even  with 
age — slate  that  the  moss  and  the  lichens  abhor 
— slate  that  is  clean,  and  easily  kept  in  repair, 
and  makes  the  best  roof  in  the  world.  Yes, 


we  are  to  have  farm-houses,  and  barns,  and 
out-buildings  of  brimstone-coloured  brick  and 
blue  slate — good  sensible  edifices,  well  in  cha- 
racter with  the  steam-plough  and  the  thrashing- 
machine. 

But  how  beautiful  that  old  roof  was  !  It  was 
always  out  of  repair— bless  it.  Half  of  it  at 
least  was  covered  with  patches  of  dense  green 
moss.  The  straw  stuck  out  in  places  where  it 
had  been  mended.  The  line  of  it  against  the 
sky,  too,  was  always  so  irregular,  for  "it  was  the 
practice  of  the  wooden  structure  beneath  it  to 
give  way  here  and  there,  and  in  those  places 
the  thatch  would  sink,  and  so  a  break  was  made 
in  the  line,  which  would  otherwise  have  been 
too  straight.  That  was  the  roof  in  which  the 
birds  could  make  themselves  comfortable,  and 
portions  of  which  vagrant  sparrows  who  lived 
at  a  distance  could  abstract  when  repairs  be- 
came necessary  in  their  sylvan  residences. 
They  will  not  find  slate  so  convenient  for  their 
purpose.  That,  too,  was  the  roof  of  our  infant 
story-books.  Little  Red  Riding-hood's  grand- 
mother lived  under  it.  The  fanner,  guiltless  of 
steam-ploughing,  who  appeared  in  the  Christ- 
mas-piece, welcoming  the  labourers  who  were 
returning  with  the  last  harvest-load — this  jolly 
individual  always  stood  at  the  door  of  a  house 
with  a  roof  of  thatch  painted  bright  yellow, 
and  in  a  most  triumphant  state  of  repair. 
Lastly,  it  was  in  that  roof  that  the  dormer- 
window  appeared  peeping  out  of  the  thatch, 
with  its  latticed  panes,  its  clean  white  curtain, 
and  its  frame  of  fragrant  honeysuckle. 

I  do  not  despair  of  seeing  the  day  when  we 
shall  have  slate  roofs  to  our  haystacks — roofs 
that  will  lift  on  and  off,  and  that  can  be  clapped 
over  the  newly-made  rick,  like  a  dish-cover  on  a 
leg  of  mutton. 

The  useful  is  the  enemy  of  the  Picturesque. 
There  is  no  part  of  a  house  more  agreeable  to 
the  eye  than  its  roof — a  high  roof — a  steep  roof 
with  gable  points.  But  this  is  inconvenient. 
The  rooms  in  that  roof  are  cold,  their  ceilings 
are  sloping,  low  in  one  part,  high  in  another. 
The  dormer-windows,  too,  built  out  in  the  roof's 
surface,  are  liable  to  many  objections.  You 
attain  a  much  greater  degree  of  comfort  by 
carrying — as  we  now  do — the  wall  straight  up 
to  the  top  of  the  house ;  your  upper  rooms  have 
flat  ceilings,  are  rooms,  not  garrets,  are  warm 
and  comfortable.  But  the  high  roof  was  the 
prettiest,  for  all  that. 

I  hope  nobody  will  imagine  for  a  moment 
that  I  am  objecting  either  to  steam-agricul- 
ture, or  to  square-topped  houses.  If  by  me- 
chanical ploughing  and  wire-fencing  the  ends 
of  agriculture  are  forwarded,  we  must  have 
steam-ploughs  and  iron  fences.  If  the  slate 
house-top  answers  better  than  the  thatch,  I 
am  afraid  we  must  own  that  it  would  be  folly 
not  to  adopt  it ;  and  if  your  house  is  more  com- 
fortable with  a  flat  and  invisible  roof  than  with 
a  high  and  sloping  one,  your  choice  is  soon  made; 
only  let  us  acknowledge  that  in  connexion  with 
our  modern  improvements  there  is  some  loss  as 
well  as  some  gain. 
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The  loss  of  the  old  plough,  and  the  old  barn, 
and  the  old  thatched  house,  is  a  serious  loss.  It 
is  a  loss  of  nearly  half  the  attractiveness  of  rural 
England.  The  old  forms  of  agriculture  were  so 
inseparable  from  one's  delight  in  the  country. 
All  day  long,  and  at  any  time  of  the  day,  there 
was  something  going  on  that  it  was  pleasant  to 
watch.  All  day  long,  the  plough,  or  the  harrow, 
or  the  reaping-hook  and  scythe,  according  to 
the  season,  were  at  work.  Winter  and  summer 
there  was  always  agricultural  work  a-doing.  And 
then  there  was  the  mid-day  rest,  and  the  group 
of  peasants  beneath  some  shady  old  tree.  Imagine 
the  repose  of  a  congregation  of  engineers  and 
stokers,  surrounding  a  grim  locomotive  planted 
in  the  middle  of  a  half-ploughed  field  !  What  a 
group  that  would  be  for  a  landscape-painter! 
Plenty  of  lamp-black  would  be  wanted,  at  any 
rate.  And  when  the  night  fell  in  the  old  time, 
when  the  labourer  unyoked  his  team,  and  man 
and  horse  went  their  slow  and  weary  way 
back  to  their  master's  home,  when  the  unbroken 
colts  gathered  about  the  gate  that  opened  on  the 
lane  to  exchange  a  passing  neigh  with  their 
friends  who  had  been  at  work,  the  said  colts 
looking  vague  and  enormous  in  the  darkness — 
and  later,  when  the  candle  in  the  old  horn  lantern 
was  kindled,  and  was  to  be  seen  slowly  moving 
about  the  farm-yard  as  the  hind  visited  the 
different  objects  of  bis  charge  before  seeking 
rest  himself — were  not  all  these  things  asso- 
ciated with  happy  memories  of  the  country, 
and  does  not  the  mere  presence  of  a  steam- 
engine  in  one  of  those  out-buildings  walk  away 
with  at  least  half  of  the  poetry  of  the  scene  ? 
There  is  a  great  noisy  rampant  thrashing-ma- 
chine, which  is  always  travelling  about  a  cer- 
tain part  of  the  country  with  which  I  am  familiar, 
and  which  machine  goes  among  the  natives  by 
the  name  of  "Puffing  Billy."  Good  Heaven'! 
how  that  engine  mars  the  landscape  as  it 
passes !  Horses  go  raving  mad  at  its  approach, 
and  have  to  be  held  by  the  nose  as  it  goes  by. 
Poor  things,  they  know  they  are  powerless 
against  it.  "Puffing  Billy"  could  crush  them 
with  ease,  but  what  could  they  do  against  his 
iron  sides  ? 

It  may  be  that  when  the  first  shock  inseparable 
from  these  great  changes  is  over,  when  our  senses 
are  more  accustomed  to  iron,  and  smoke,  and 
clatter  of  machinery,  a  new  Poetry  and  a  new  Pic- 
turesqueness  will  become  developed.  Men  even 
of  middle  age  can  hardly  expect  to  see  perfectly, 
these  elements  in  things  so  different  from  those 
with  which  their  softer  and  younger  thoughts 
were  associated.  What  of  the  age  which  grows 
up  free  of  our  ancient  memories  ?  What  of  the 
age  whose  children  play  at  driving  engines,  as  we 
did  at  coach  and  horses  ?  They  wUl  grow  to 
look  upon  objects  that  have  been  mixed  up  with 
their  joys  and  sorrows,  their  loves  and  fears,  with 
other  eyes  than  ours.  The  shriek  of  the  locomo- 
tive, and  its  two  glaring  eyes,  as  it  tears  its  way 
through  the  darkness,  to  us  already  full  of  a 
wild  picturesqueness  of  their  own,  may  be  to 
them  more  romantic  than  the  soft  gliding  of  the 
gondola ;  while  the  Ilialto,  under  which  the  boat 


is  drifting,  has  for  them  less  of  poetry  than  the 
span  of  the  viaduct,  or  the  darkness  of  the 
Alpine  tunnel. 

Let  justice  be  done  though  we  perish  in  doing 
it.  Justice  to  the  past  whose  picturesque  and 
poetical  elements  we  can  see  without  effort ; 
justice  also  to  the  present,  when  those  same 
qualities  need  to  be  looked  for  with  earnest,  and, 
above  all,  with  unprejudiced  eyes,  and  are  only 
seen  after  a  victory  painfully  achieved  over 
many  of  our  strongest  antipathies.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  give  up  our  old  ideas,  and  to  accept 
frankly  those  that  are  new  and  strange;  but 
it  is  of  the  last  importance  that  we  should  ac- 
quire the  power  of  doing  so.  We  are  for  ever 
shedding  some  portion  of  that  husk  in  which 
our  immortality  dwells,  and  to  each  scale  of  it, 
as  it  drops  from  us,  we  cling  with  a  linger- 
ing love  and  regret.  Now  suppose  we  try  the 
plan  of  adapting  ourselves  to  the  new  things. 
Suppose — since  these  changes  have  taken  place, 
and  since  it  is  right  that  they  should  take  place 
— suppose  we  go  forward  to  meet  them,  and 
look  out  for  their  good  qualities  rather  than  their 
bad.  We  have  just  sung  a  dirge  over  the  old 
things.  But  we  must  not  look  with  a  grudging 
eye  on  the  new  things.  After  all,  when  one 
comes  to  think  of  it,  it  is  not  a  certainly  ascer- 
tained fact  that  steam  is  so  entirely  unpictu- 
resque  and  unpoetical  as  we  were  inclined  to 
make  it  out  just  now.  There  is  something  that 
the  most  exalted  poet  need  not  despise,  about 
that  great  conflict  which  takes  place  between 
fire  and  water  when  the  steam-ship  puts  out  to 
sea.  There  is  but  a  plank  between  the  fire  that 
rules,  and  the  water  that  reluctantly  obeys. 
And,  curiously  enough,  the  very  water  is  in  a 
manner  turned  against  itself,  and  made  to  work 
as  the  servant  of  the  great  furnace  which  turns 
it  into  steam.  That  triumph  of  the  man  over 
the  tremendous  elements  is  a  grand  thing,  and 
perhaps  to  the  full  as  poetical  as  the  victory  of 
our  patron  saint  over  the  dragon.  Who  knows 
but  that,  in  reality,  that  assiduous  and  intelligent 
toil  of  the  engineer,  who  year  by  year  works  oa 
to  accomplish  a  task  beset  by  almost  invincible 
difficulties,  is  as  romantic  an  undertaking  as  that 
of  the  old  knight-errant  or  the  crusader  ?  The 
qualities  called  into  play  by  such  an  enterprise 
as  the  construction  of  the  new  underground 
railway,  are  higher  qualities  than  those  de- 
manded of  the  ancient  warrior.  Patience,  en- 
durance, courage,  self-denial,  perseverance  — 
what  demands  are  made  upon  all  these  faculties 
in  the  course  of  such  an  undertaking  !  The  annals 
of  that  enterprise,  the  deeds  of  that  army  of 
navigators,  headed  by  their  various  officers, 
and  led  on  by  General  Fowler,  C.E.,  might 
form  the  argument  of  a  modern  epic.  Could 
anything  be  more  romantic  than  the  story  of 
their  conflicts  with  the  water-spirits  and  the 
gas-demons  down  in  the  underground  world  of 
London  ? 

The  "  seeing  eye"  is  what  we  need.  It  was 
this  that  Turner  possessed.  Late  in  his  career, 
when  the  man  was  old,  and  when  the  prejudices 
of  one  of  narrower  mind  would  have  been  at 
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their  strongest,  he  made  a  principal  object  in 
one  of  the  most  poetical  pictures  that  has  ever 
been  painted,  of  a  little  ignoble  tug-boat.  The 
old  Temeraire  was  the  Old  Ship  of  acknow- 
ledged picturesqueness  ;  it  loses  nothing  by  its 
near  contact  with  the  steam-tug,  by  which  it  is 
towed  into  port.  This  great  man_  showed  the 
same  liberal  desire  to  move,  in  his  still  more 
recent  work,  called  "Rain,  Steam,  and  Speed,"  in 
which  he  takes  a  train  in  movement  as  the  sub- 
ject of  his  picture,  and  shows  us  what  a  fine 
subject  it  is. 

And  doubtless  as  affording  proof  of  the  wider 
extent  of  man's  dominion,  and  as  showing  how 
even  such  immaterial  things  as  time  and  space 
obey  it — we  may  look  on  steam  and  electricity 
as  agents  whose  exercise  is  to  be  combined  with 
the  highest  poetic  elements.  The  night-train 
tearing  its  way  across  the  earth's  surface  is 
really,  when  one  thinks  of  what  its  work  is — how 
it  furthers  those  great  ends  of  commerce  which 
help  to  bind  the  nations  together— how  it  brings 
to  the  sick  man  the  face  which  he  must  see 
before  he  dies — how  it  bears  away  from  home  and 
love  the  youngster  who  has  his  fortune  to  make, 
or  brings  him  back,  a  man,  to  his  reward — when 
one  thinks  of  such  things  as  these,  that  sudden 
gust  of  light  and  fire  and  speed  becomes  some- 
thing more  than  a  thing  of  wheels,  and  valves, 
and  pistons,  and  train-oil.  And_  to  think  that 
human  beings  are  found  who  will  trust  them- 
selves to  the  mercies  of  that  fiery  monster ! 
What  "hearts  of  oak  and  girt  with  threefold 
brass"  would  ancient  Flaccus,  who  thought  it 
so  courageous  to  venture  on  ship-board,  have 
ascribed  to  the  travellers  by  the  night  ex- 
press ! 

Has  it  ever  happened  to  the  reader  to  ask  a 
question  by  means  of  that  essentially  modern 
invention  the  electric  telegraph,  and  to  be  op- 
posite to  the  instrument  itself  when  the  answer 
arrives  ?  It  is  not  often  that  one  is  thus  brought 
into  immediate  contact  with  the  actual  agency 
by  which  the  information  we  seek  reaches  us. 
Now,  with  life  or  death  hanging  in  the  scale,  or 
even  with  some  less  vital,  but  still  important, 
interest  at  stake,  how  tremendous  the  suspense 
would  be  as  word  by  word — nay,  letter  by  letter 
— that  little  quivering  needle  revealed  the  truth. 
There  is  no  more  harrowing  situation  than  this 
possible.  From  the  moment  when  the  little 
signal  is  given  which  announces  that  the  oracle 
is  going  to  speak,  the  very  instrument  itself 
seems  to  hold  the  secret,  so  that  you  might  long 
to  tear  the  news  from  out  of  it  and  know  the 
best  or  the  worst  more  swiftly  than  it  can  be 
told  by  that  timid  and  hesitating  tongue.  Across 
half  a  continent,  and  underneath  the  sea,  the 
news  has  travelled  at  maddest  speed  ;  no  wonder 
that  it  should  be  faltering  and  breathless,  here 
at  its  journey's  end. 

And  so  we  have  said  "  good-by"  to  the  old 
Picturesque,  and  with  tears  in  pur  eyes,  as  we 
parted  with  memories  most  precious  to  us,  have 
yet  managed  so  to  master  our  prejudices  that  we 
have  been  able  to  say  a  word  of  welcome  to  the 


Poetry  of  the  new  age,  though  it  comes  to  us 
in  rather  an  ungainly  shape,  and  trampling  to 
pieces  the  things  that  we  have  delighted  in  for 
naif  a  lifetime.  In  this  rapidly  moving  age  it 
is  a  positive  duty  to  go  forward  in  matters  of 
taste  as  in  things  of  more  importance.  You  may, 
and  you  probably  must,  continue  to  love  your 
old  friends  best,  but  that  is  no  excuse  for  look- 
ing grudgingly  on  the  new  acquaintances  who  are 
to  supply  the  vacant  places  of  the  dead.  These 
new  comers  have  their  fine  qualities  as  the 
others  had,  and  it  behoves  you,  if  you  would  be 
a  true  man,  to  acknowledge  those  qualities,  and 
to  do  them  justice  to  the  very  utmost  of  your 
power. 


SERVANTS  IN  PERSIA. 

Mr  right-hand  man  and  prime  counsellor  in 
all  things,  next  to  my  English  servant  Harry, 
is  Mehemet  Beg,  one  of  the  Ghplaums,  or  go- 
vernment messengers  of  her  Majesty's  mission 
at  Tehran.  He  is  a  fine  fellow,  and  has  passed 
his  life  on  horseback.  He  accompanied  poor 
Conolly  and  Stoddart  on  their  ill-fated  journey 
to  Bokhara,  and  we  are  the  best  friends  in  the 
world. 

He  is  said  to  be  past  sixty  years  of  age,  but 
he  looks  scarcely  thirty.  He  has  a  rich  bronzed 
complexion,  fine  dark  bright  eyes,  a  good  nose 
and  mouth,  and  a  wonderful  beard.  He  is  as 
active  as  an  acrobat,  and  as  brave  as  a  lion. 
Very  fierce  when  crossed,  and  very  ready  with  his 
stick  at  all  times.  In  manners  he  is  a  curious 
mixture  of  the  soldier  and  old  woman.  He  is 
cruel,  kind,  rough,  tender ;  his  heart  is  at  once 
that  of  a  conqueror  and  of  a  child.  I  love  him — 
am  angry  with  him.  He  bores  and  he  pleases 
me  by  turns.  He  is  officious  in  the  wrong  place, 
and  in  the  right  place.  He  is  never  sulky ;  but 
he  has  a  way  of  his  own  in  doing  things,  and  is 
not  to  be  turned  aside  from  his  way.  Other 
people  say  he  is  troublesome.  He  is  proud  of 
his  office,  and  considers  his  functions  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  the  welfare  of  the  world  at 
large.  Whenever  we  travel  and  rest  for  a  day,  he 
appears  sublime  in  silks  and  shawls  and  bravery ; 
so  that  it  would  be  quite  impossible  to  ask  him  to 
do  anything  but  smoke  out  of  my  gold  pipe : 
which'he  does  with  much  zest  and  condescension, 
flattering  me  adroitly  and  sententiously  between 
every  puff.  He  takes  as  much  care  of  me  as  a 
grandmother,  and  in  about  the  same  sort  of 
way.  He  doses  me  at  all  hours  of  the  day  with 
sweet  tea,  and  pipes — of  which  he  is  himself  very 
fond ;  and  he  has  me  rubbed  down  and  sham- 
pooed as  much  as  himself,  every  evening,  to  take 
off  the  stiffness  of  the  day's  ride,  though  I  do 
not  want  my  joints  pulled  and  twisted  and 
cracked,  and  my  muscles  kneaded  back  into 
elasticity,  as  much  as  he  does.  My  mind  seems 
also  under  his  charge  as  well  as  my  personal 
safety.  He  gossips  to  me  eternally,  and  tells 
me  all  sorts  of  fios  to  put  me  in  a  good  hu- 
mour. 

And  here,  I  must  leave  Mehemet  Beg  to  take 
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his  ease  in  his  gorgeous  attire  and  continue  his 
splendid  smoke  ;  for  the  mention  of  shampooing 
and  gossip  forces  me  to  describe  a  Persian  bath 
and  bath  servants. 

A  bath  in  the  East,  and  especially  in  Persia, 
is  usually  the  chief  gossip-shop  of  a  city.  Folks 
go  there  as  they  go  to  a  club  in  Europe.  It  is  the 
great  excuse  of  everybody.  "  I  want  to  go  to 
the  bath,"  is  in  Persia,  what  "  Brown's  business, 
you  know,  my  dear!"  or  "The  City!"  is  to 
truant  husbancls  in  England.  People  pass  the 
whole  day  there.  It  is  especially  a  ladies'  club 
and  scandal-shop.  The  Anderoon  politics  all 
go  on  at  the  bath,  and  the  cruel  murder  of  the 
Ameer  was  planned  there.  The  looties  and 
dandies  call  daily  at  the  bath,  if  only  for  a  few- 
minutes.  When  a  physician  asks  his  patient  if 
he  has  not  been  indulging  too  much  in  the 
warm  bath,  he  means  to  inquire  whether  his 
nerves  have  not  been  shattered  by  debauchery. 
The  warm  bath  is  merely  another  word  for  dissi- 
pation ;  it  is,  in  fact,  a  stew. 

The  bath  is,  perhaps,  the  principal  feature  of 
every-day  life  in  Persia.  A  trumpet  is  blown 
early  in  the  morning,  to  announce  that  it  is 
heated,  and  many  people  use  this  fact  as  a  pre- 
text for  sitting  up  all  night  carousing,  lest  they 
should  oversleep  themselves  and  not  hear  the 
sound.  Folks  go  to  the  bathnot  because  they  want 
to  get  washed,  but  because  they  want  to  know 
the  news  of  the  town.  If  they  wanted  seriously 
to  become  clean — an  idea,  by  the  way,  which 
never  appears  to  enter  into  the  imagination  of 
anybody  in  Persia — the  bath  would  be  the  very 
•worst  place  they  could  go  to  for  the  purpose. 
For,  there  exists  an  extraordinary  notion  among 
bathmen  that  a  certain  quantity  of  water  can 
never  become  dirty.  The  bath,  therefore,  which 
is  merely  a  huge  tank  filled  with  steam,  and  a 
reservoir  for  water,  becomes  glutted  with  abo- 
minations, and  the  water  grows  as  thick  as  pea- 
soup.  Rats  and  black-beetles  and  horrible 
insects  crawl  about  there ;  yet,  inexpressibly 
•filthy,  foul,  and  abominable  as  their  baths  are, 
the  Persians  watch  over  them  with  jealous  care ; 
the  populace  would  probably  rise  in  insurrection 
if  a  Christian  were  allowed  to  bathe  there.  The 
bath  has  almost  a  sacred  character  among  them. 
They  believe  that  it  even  cleanses  from  the  im- 
purity of  sin. 

In  spite  of  all  the  precautions  taken  to  ex- 
clude strangers,  I  have  bathed  in  a  public  bath 
in  Persia.  It  is  a  mixture  of  the  Turkish  and  the 
Russian  bath ;  and  notwithstanding  the  mania 
for  such  things,  which  appeared  to  have  seized 
upon  the  town  when  I  was  last  in  London,  I 
will  venture  to  say  that  I  did  not  like  it.  I  had 
been  travelling,  and  took  it  possibly  at  an  un- 
favourable time.  The  sun  had  blistered  me,  the 
bath  flayed  me.  Every  inch  of  my  body  was 
pealed  of  its  skin  with  a  species  of  currycomb, 
and  I  was  so  sore  for  many  days  that  I  could 
scarcely  bear  the  contact  of  my  shirt.  But  I 
am  bound  to  confess  that  it  has  its  advantages. 
In  the  first  place,  the  bathman  is  usually  a  won- 
derful fellow.  The  first  thing  which  strikes  one 
is  his  extraordinary  indifference  to  the  changes 


of  atmosphere.  He  passes  his  life  walking  about 
in  draughts,  parboiled,  and  yet  he  is  healthy  and 
lives  to  be  old.  He  is  a  good  fellow,  too ;  merry, 
cheerful,  and  witty.  He  adapts  himself  with  won- 
derful ease  and  tact  to  the  humour  of  his  cus- 
tomers. He  is  like  a  musical  box.  You  can  put 
any  tune  you  like  into  him,  and  he  will  go  on  play- 
ing it  till  you  are  tired  of  listening.  He  is  the  only 
bathman  known  to  me  who  has  really  correct 
ideas  about  champooing.  He  has,  of  course, 
a  keen  eye  to  his  own  interest,  and  is  sure  to 
resort  to  some  laughable  device  „  for  getting 
more  than  his  due  out  of  his  customers.  My 
bathman  used  gravely  to  apply  to  me  always 
for  new  razors,  alleging  that  my  beard  was  so 
hard,  it  required  a  new  blade  every  time  he 
shaved  me;  shaving  being  a  part  of  his 
duty. 

If  I  could  only  have  forgotten  my  skinning 
(which  I  could  not  by  any  means),  I  am  also  bound 
to  confess  that  I  came  out  from  the  bath  a  very 
different  man  to  the  man  I  was  when  I  went 
into  it.  Europeans,  after  having  lived  for 
some  time  in  Persia,  become  dilapidated,  like 
the  Persians  themselves;  and  there  is  always 
something  dilapidated  about  Persians.  Men 
and  horses,  houses  and  walls,  are  never  quite 
sound  :  there  is  always  a  crooked  tumble-down 
look  about  them.  In  the  human  body  the  effects 
of  the  climate  and  mode  of  life  are  pecu- 
liarly marked.  The  hair  falls  off,  the  teeth 
come  out  long  before  thirty.  The  terrible 
results  of  fever  show  themselves  in  various 
ways. 

Now,  it  is  the  purpose  and  object  of  the 
Persian  bath  to  erase  all  these  blots  of  time 
and  sickness  from  the  person,  and  it  succeeds 
in  a  very  remarkable  manner.  To  be  sure  the 
bald  part  of  my  head  looks  like  a  lump  of 
gingerbread ;  but  what  hair  I  have  appears  not 
only  to  have  been  painted,  but  varnished  too. 
Having  resigned  myself  passively  to  the  bath- 
man, I  find  that  he  has  also  played  wonderful 
tricks  with  my  eyebrows,  and  with  my  nose,  and 
with  my  ears.  My  beard  looks  like  that  of  a 
youngster  of  twenty-three.  I  am  astonished  at 
my  juvenile  appearance,  when  I  survey  it  in  a 
greasy  looking-glass  which  he  offers  me  for  the 
purpose,  and  I  have  some  difficulty  in  repressing 
a  sudden  desire  to  pay  my  addresses  to  my  friend's 
granddaughter. 

Unfortunately  there  is  no  way  of  rubbing  out 
crow's  feet  and  wrinkles.  The  skin  is  the  tell- 
tale. If  we  rub  it  off,  it  grows  again,  and  is  as 
true  an  index  of  time  as  a  sun-dial.  The  nose 
likewise  is  as  true  as  the  dial's  hand.  If  I 
could  have  got  a  new  nose,  and  a  new  com- 
plexion, and  new  knees,  and  new  toes  with- 
out any  gout  in  them,  I  might  have  passed 
for  quite  a  jaunty  gentleman — a  little  too  semi- 
circular about  the  collar  and  waistcoat,  per- 
haps, and  rather  fishy  about  the  eyes ;  but 
still  I  might  have  passed  muster  by  twilight, 
when  it  is  said  all  cats  are  grey.  My  friend's 
granddaughter  might  (being  very  young  indeed) 
have  had  a  sort  of  sensation  at  my  appearance, 
as  if  she  beheld  a  merman,  or  something  she 
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could  not  exactly  make  out.  But  after  all,  per- 
haps, I  should  only  have  looked  like  an  old  coat 
turned  and  well  brushed,  but  with  something 
worn  about  the  seams  and  button-holes.  Alas  ! 
too,  one's  feet  get  bulbous,  and  one's  hands 
look  like  unstarched  muslin,  and  the  flesh  is  no 
longer  elastic.  Nevertheless,  in  the  first  blush 
of  my  triumphant  exit  from  the  bath,  I  would 
much  rather  that  Reason  had  kept  all  these  dis- 
agreeable truths  to  herself.  Still,  when  I  sum  up 
my  sensations  calmly,  I  find  I  have  been  a  consi- 
derable gainer,  for  although  I  am  well  aware  that 
I  came  out  of  the  bath  much  dirtier  than  I  went 
into  it — as  one  does  also  from  a  Turkish  bath 
taken  in  Turkey — and  that  it  has  cost  me  two 
hours,  part  of  my  skin,  and  a  headache,  yet  I 
know  all  the  news  of  the  town,  and  the  bath- 
man  has  flattered  me  so  adroitly  that  I  go 
away  with  a  satisfactory  idea  of  my  own  im- 
portance. 

The  remarkable  change  I  have  noticed  in  my 
personal  appearance,  was  produced,  partly  by 
the  action  of  string  and  cobbler's-wax  on  my 
beard,  partly  by  the  famous  Persian  hair-dye, 
the  receipt  for  which  I  obtained,  by  the  kindness 
of  a  medical  friend,  from  the  Shah's  Anderoon, 
and  I  will  impart  it,  in  the  strictest  confidence, 
to  any  member  of  the  public  who  may  choose 
to  ask  me  for  it ;  for  it  is  too  complicated  and 
abstruse  to  be  printed  in  a  non-scientific  journal. 
Let  me  return,  for  the  present,  to  my  trusty 
retainer. 

Mehernet  Beg  is  a  good  man  according  to  his 
lights.  He  would  not  touch  a  drop  of  brandy, 
even  when  seized  one  day  with  cholera,  on  a 
wild  mountain  side,  with  no  help  near.  Yet  he 
had  a  peculiar  horror  of  sickness,  and  took  the 
simple  remedy  which  I  substituted  out  of  my 
medicine-chest  with  tears  of  gratitude.  His 
selfishness  on  ordinary  occasions,  and  the  wily 
ways  in  which  he  contrives  to  gratify  it,  are 
very  amusing.  If  I  pick  out  some  nice  shady 
place  for  breakfast  before  he  is  hungry  himself, 
he  will  shake  his  head  gravely,  and  tell  me  that 
it  is  impossible  to  stop  there.  If  I  persist,  he 
will  immediately  invent  some  extraordinary  story 
about  robbers,  or  wild  beasts.  Nothing  will  ever 
persuade  him  to  order  the  breakfast  until  he  is 
hungry  himself.  One  day  when  I  was  riding  a 
little  too  fast  for  him,  and  had  disregarded  a 
gentle  hint  he  had  given  me  to  go  slower,  he 
dashed  suddenly  up  to  my  bridle-rein,  exclaim- 
ing, "  Stop !"  impressively,  and  looking  wist- 
fully round.  We  were  on  the  wild  frontier  lands, 
and  I  knew  that  parties  of  marauding  Kurds 
were  moving  about  the  country,  so  I  halted,  at 
once,  unbuckled  my  holsters,  and  shading  my 
eyes  with  my  hand,  tried  to  find  out  from  what 
quarter  danger  might  be  expected.  Meantime, 
the  Gholaum  took  out  his  pipe,  lighted  it,  and 
deliberately  smoked  it  out.  Then  asking  me 
for  a  draught  of  cold  tea,  he  rode  on  without 
further  comment. 

Meshed  Kerrim  (the  Pilgrim  Kerrim)  is  a 
very  different  sort  of  person.  He  is  my  Nozzir, 
or  chief  servant.  He  is  a  fine  man,  of  grave 
imposing  appearance,  and  of  solemn  speech — 


nothing  would  induce  him  to  smile,  or  to  speak 
three  sentences  consecutively.  The  man  is  a 
cheat,  but  a  serious  respectable  sort  of  cheat — 
the  most  provoking  and  irritating  cheat  of  all. 
Money  entrusted  to  him  for  the  expenses  of  the 
road  always  disappears  in  some  unaccount- 
able manner.  His  accounts  never  balance, 
and  he  seems  to  consider  it  extraordinary 
that  any  one  should  expect  them  to  balance. 
Here  follows  a  verbatim  report  of  a  conver- 
sation respecting  ten  pounds  which  I  gave  to 
him. 

"  What !  More  money  again  to-day,  Kerrim ! 
What  have  you  done  with  the  money  you  had 
yesterday  ?" 

Kerrim,  bowing  abjectly,  sideways,  and  with 
a  face  of  preternatural  solemnity,  answers,  "  I 
have  lent  it." 

"  To  whom  ?" 

Kerrim  vaguely,  as  if  not  understanding  the 
question,  "  I  was  in  the  service  of  Mr.  Smith 
for  fifteen  years." 

"  Well,  well ;  I  know  that,  but  that  is  nothing 
to  do  with  the  ten  pounds  I  gave  you  yesterday. 
What  have  you  done  with  it  ?" 

"  I  have  got  it  in  my  bosom." 

"  Then  why  do  you  ask  for  more  r" 

"  Because  there  is  none  left.  By  Allah  and 
all  the  prophets,  there  is-  none  left." 

"  Then  why  did  you  say  you  had  it  in  your 
bosom  ?" 

"What  should  I  have  said?" 

"  The  truth.  If  you  have  not  got  the  money 
in  your  bosom  or  anywhere  else,  give  some  a&- 
count  of  it  ?" 

"  I  have  served  Mr.  Smith  fifteen  years." 

This  is  all  the  account  I  ever  got  of  my  ten 
pounds. 

There  are  endless  quarrels  about  precedence, 
between  my  servants  and  those  of  a  gentle- 
man who  is  travelling  with  me.  They  have 
serious  fights  among  themselves  as  to  who  shall 
enter  first  after  dinner,  with  pipes. 

The  Persians  are  essentially  a  dirty  people, 
and  Persian  servants  are  dirtier  than  the  rest; 
of  their  countrymen.  I  am  obliged,  there- 
fore, to  have  a  Christian  cook — for  there  is  no 
trusting  a  Persian  artist,  and  Persian  servants 
will  not  have  an  Armenian  among  them.  This 
cook  is  a  Pole.  He  is  the  boldest  rider  I  ever 
saw,  and  seems  quite  unconscious  of  danger, 
though  his  horses  have  not  a  leg  to  stand  upon. 
He  is  always  galloping  about  at  a  furious  pace, 
and  there  is  quite  a  job  to  catch  him  when 
one  wants  to  have  dinner.  When  caught,  he  is 
a  pleasant,  good-humoured,  tumble-down  sort  of 
fellow,  whose  only  idea  of  cooking  is  to  cram 
as  mucli  meat  and  vegetables  into  a  tin  pot  as  it 
will  hold,  and  then  let  it  boil  till  called  for.  He 
serves  this  mess  half  raw,  or  done  to  rags,  as 
the  case  may  be,  in  the  saucepan  in  which  it 
was  cooked,  and  calls  it  "  Istu."  Upon  this 
dainty  fare  I  had  dined  for  some  ten  or  twelve 
days,  and  was  rather  wishing  for  a  change  of 
diet  when  I  got  to  Erzeroom.  It  was  with  a 
keen  appetite  and  a  very  agreeable  expectation, 
therefore,  that  I  prepared  to  avail  myself  of  an 
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invitation  to  dine  with  the  agent  of  the  great 
Greek  commercial  house  of  Jlalli,  in  the  capital 
of  Armenia.  But  great  was  my  surprise  and 
disappointment  when  we  sat  down  to  dinner, 
and  straight  before  me  on  a  dish  I  saw  my 
eternal  black  saucepan,  with  the  "Istu"  in  it, 
and  my  host  looking  at  me  curiously  to  see 
what  I  would  do  with  it.  Seeing  that  I  did 
nothing,  and  that  I  appeared  to  entertain  a  posi- 
tive enmity  towards  this  dish,  or  rather  this 
saucepan,  my  host's  kind  face  wore  a  very  dis- 
concerted look.  "I  am  sorry,"  said  he,  "you 
do  not  like  the  dinner,  for  I  have  nothing  else 
prepared.  Fearing  you  might  not  like  such 
simple  fare  as  I  could  offer  you,  I  consulted 
your  own  cook,  who  told  me  that  you  never  ate 
anything  but  this.  Though  I  thought  it  an  odd 
taste,  I  did  my  best  to  gratify  you." 

"  May  the  grave  of  his  grandfather  be  denied," 
said  I. 

My  servants  have  strange  morals. 

"  Suppose,"  says  one  of  them  in  a  reasoning 
tone,  as  we  are  halting  near  a  mountain  pass  : 
"  Suppose  any  one  were  to  kill  me,  or  I  were 
to  kill  anybody — I  want  a  horse,  fine  clothes,  a 
gun.  Why  should  I  not  have  them  if  I  can 
get  the  opportunity  of  taking  them  from  any- 
body else  ?" 

"  To  be  sure,"  cried  his  companions  in  chorus. 
"  Whose  dog  is  anybody  else  ?" 

Marvellous  vanity  and  ingenious  lying  are 
the  chief  characteristics  of  Persian  servants. 
A  servant  who  disappeared  from  his  party  on  a 
journey,  created  so  much  anxiety  that  search 
was  made  for  him,  and  he  was  at  length  found 
halting  in  great  comfort  at  a  neighbouring  vil- 
lage. One  villager  was  leading  his  horse  to 
water,  a  second  was  washing  his  feet,  a  third 
was  brushing  his  boots,  and  others  were  pre- 
paring for  him  a  sumptuous  meal.  He  had 
artlessly  declared  that  he  was  an  emissary  of 
the  commander-in-chief.  He  was  a  little  con- 
fused by  the  sudden  appearance  of  his  master, 
but  soon  became  composed,  and  readily  satisfied 
the  people  that  his  master  was  a  humble  friend 
who  had  ridden  that  day  forty  miles  in  the  rain 
for  the  purpose  of  showing  him  respect  and 
attention. 

I  conclude  with  a  little  incident  which 
matches  the  mistake  related  in  Mr.  Benjamin 
Disraeli's  Tancred,  of  the  Eastern  servants  who 
drank  up  all  their  master's  blacking,  supposing 
it  to  be  wine :  One  day,  when  I  was  travelling,  the 
baggage-mules  and  most  of  the  servants  had  gone 
on,  and  we  saw  them  in  the  distance  winding  in 
a  long  train  towards  a  mountain  pass.  The  morn- 
ing breeze  brought  the  tinkling  of  their  bells 
faintly  towards  us.  But  suddenly  Ameem,  our 
chief  muleteer,  cantered  rapidly  back.  Some 
devils,  he  said,  had  got  loose  among  the  bag- 
gage, and  were  endeavouring  to  destroy  it  rjy 
explosion.  Harry  told  me  demurely,  however, 
and  with  that  wonderful  command  of  coun- 
tenance peculiar  to  an  English  servant,  "  It's 
some  of  them  there  porter-bottles  a  bustin' 
again,  sir,  I  dessay.  They  —  the  Pussians  I 
means — was  all  a  prayin'  round  two  on  'em  as 


went  off  yesterday,  and  would  have  it  as  they 
was  gin.*  But  I  told  'em  there  worn't  no  gin 
there,  and  that  quieted  'em." 


GIVING  UP. 

"HE  who  begins  well,  ends  well,"  says 
the  adage  of  I  know  not  what  Roman  sage, 
and,  great  as  may  be  the  lesson  it  inculcates, 
I  fear  not  to  assert,  that  in  the  converse 
of  the  proposition  there  is  far  more  teaching 
and  instruction.  He  who  begins  well  does, 
doubtless,  much ;  but  how  little,  after  all,  is  his 
merit  in  comparison  with  him  who  "  leaves  off." 
Beginning  has  a  dash  of  adventure  about  it. 
One  addresses  himself  to  it  as  to  an  enterprise. 
There  is  all  the  excitement  of  the  unknown — in 
peril,  in  pleasure,  in  difficulty,  and  in  contri- 
vance— engaged  in  it.  It  is  a  new  land  wherein 
our  foot  has  never  ventured,  and  we  feel  all  the 
palpitating  ardour  of  a  discoverer  as  we  ap- 
proach it.  Beginning,  too,  has  its  compensa- 
tions for  non-success  in  its  very  essence.  We 
are  doing  something  we  have  never  done  before. 
It  is  an  essay  we  are  making,  and  no  need  for 
discouragement  if  we  be  not  adepts.  We  can 
count  upon  the  cheering  counsels  of  others,  too, 
who  have  gone  the  same  road  before  us,  and 
tell  us  that  _  they,  like  ourselves,  found  all  the 
difficulties  just  as  we  find  them ;  and,  lastly 
of  all,  there  is  an  air  of  youth  in  a  beginning 
that  attracts  sympathy  and  conciliates  good 
will. 

What  a  dreary  thing  is  "leaving  off"  com- 
pared with  this !  With  what  an  involuntary 
sigh  do  the  words  rise  to  your  lips !  I  have  left 
off  dancing,  left  off  raquet-playing,  left  off  my 
cigar,  my  fishing-rod,  my  summer  ramble  to 
Norway — left  off  that  club,  that  set  of  men, 
and  so  on.  Have  you  not  in  those  few  gloomy 
words  been  epitomising  a  biography  ?  Is  it  not 
chronicling  in  one  brief  phrase  the  long  and 
weary  work  of  years  upon  you,  and  saying,  "  Non 
sum  qualis  eram !"  You  doubtless  try  to  do 
the  thing  heroically,  and  with  the  self-gratulating 
chuckle  of  a  fellow  who  is  rather  proud  of  his 
experiences,  as  though  saying :  "  No  !  you'll  not 
catch  me  at  those  follies  again !"  but  it  won*t 
do.  Conscience  is  wagging  a  finger  at  you  all 
this  while,  and  whispering,  "  Don't  try  on  that 
humbug  with  me  ;  make  the  best  of  it  if  you 
can;  but  no  boasting,  no  vainglory.  I'll  not 
stand  that !" 

Perhaps,  however,  you  are  too  wise,  or  have 
too  much  good  taste,  to  fall  into  this  affectation, 
and  that  you  assume  a  sort  of  graceful  sadness 
in  the  announcement;  half  hoping  a  generous 
disclaimer  on  the  part  of  your  friend,  as  he  says, 
"  You  too  old !  What  nonsense,  man  !  Time 
enough,  twenty  years  hence,  to  talk  in  this 
fashion."  Now  and  then  that  line  will  succeed ; 
it  will  do  so  when  your  friend  is  much  older 
than  you,  and  who  can  plead  his  own  cause  out 
of  your  brief,  but  don't  trust  it  generally.  The 
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world  is  not  half  so  courteous  as  it  used  to  be 
formerly.  The  civil  people,  now-a-days,  are 
satisfied  when  they  are  merely  silent,  and  the 
non-civil  ones  seem  to  regard  a  bitter  speech  as 
a  tonic,  and  actually  think  themselves  stronger 
after  they  have  said  an  impertinence.  If,  how- 
ever, it  be  a  very  hard  thing  to  announce  to  the 
world  that  we  have  left  off  this,  that,  or  t'other, 
it  is  in  reality  nothing  in  comparison  to  the  diffi- 
culty of  the  fact  itself. 

"  Ah  !  I  see  you  have  left  off  your  snuff-box," 
said  some  one,  with  the  flippancy  of  him  whose 
nose  never  knew  "  rappee,"  and  he  never  for  a 
moment  glances  at  all  the  pain  and  suffering  of 
your  sacrifice :  the  headaches,  the  fits  of  absence, 
the  fidgety  restlessness  that  beset  you — the 
want  of  those  little  halting-places  iu  your  reveries 
when  you  took  out  your  box  and  opened  it  slowly 
— the  air  of  calm  you  could  feign  in  a  moment 
of  hot  argument  by  the  cunning  of  your  "  digi- 
tation" — the  bland  courtesy  with  which  you 
could  overcome  an  angry  adversary  by  the  offer 
of  a  pinch.  He  never  dreams  of  all  these,  nor 
of  the  fifty  ingenious  devices  by  which  you 
arrived  at  the  victory  of  your  self-denial :  how 
you  put  salt  or  pepper  into  your  box — made  a 
present  of  it  to  the  gardener' — or  threw  it  into 
the  canal. 

Giving  up — no  matter  what — has  a  smack  of 
death  about  it.  The  object  surrendered  is  left 
behind,  not  to  be  regained,  and  the  dirge  of 
"  never  more"  rings  through  our  hearts  as  we 
say  farewell. 

It  is  fortunate  for  us  that  we  take  leave  of 
most  of  our  pursuits  in  life  without  knowing  it. 
The  last  day  we  ever  followed  the  hounds — 
what  a  sad  day  it  had  been  had  we  felt  it  to  be 
a  last  one,  as  we  stood  watching  the  yelping 
pack  in  the  gorse  cover.  Could  we  have  given 
that  view-halloa  so  cheeringly — could  we  have 
taken  that  post  and  rail  so  dashingly — could  we 
Lave  led  through  the  deep  ground  laughingly, 
challenging  the  young  'uns  to  follow  us— could 
we  have  charged  that  yawning  brook  at  the 
finish,  had  we  known  that  it  was  to  be  our  last 
leap  of  all,  till  we  came  to  that  fence  before  the 
*'  unknown  hunting-grounds  ?"  I  am  sure  and 
certain  that  we  could  not.  1  am  convinced  that 
the  most  heartless  fellow  that  ever  lived  could 
not  survive  a  series  of  formal  leave-takings  with 
the  pleasures  that  filled  his  daily  existence. 
The  most  stupendous  of  all  human  efforts  is 
abdication.  The  value  of  the  object  surren- 
dered is  purely  an  individual  question.  One 
man  may  give  up  a  throne,  another  may  sur- 
render the  delights  of  turtle.  You  may  say, 
I've  done  with  a  racing-stud,  and  my  sacrifice 
in  giving  up  cribbage  be  just  as  great.  The 
habits  which  form  our  resting-places  in  life's 
pilgrimage  being  taken  away,  we  feel  like  men 
who  journey  along  a  road  from  which  the  plea- 
sant benches  are  removed.  Here  we  were  wont 
to  halt  and  rest  our  weary  limbs — we  find  no 
seat  to  welcome  us,  we  must  up  and  onward ! 
Who  knows  how  weary  and  how  footsore !  But 
yet,  with  all  this,  not  hopeless ;  for  as  we  trudge 
onward  we  still  think  of  that  cool  bench  under 


the  willow-tree,  and  look  to  the  turn  of  the  road 
to  meet  it. 

There  is,  however,  a  consummate  philosophy 
in  knowing  how  to  "  give  up"  well ;  nor  is  it 
the  gift  of  every  man  to  do  it.  We  all  of  us 
know  the  importance  of  leave-taking  at  the 
moment  when  our  absence  will  be  felt  as  a  thing 
to  regret,  before  the  period  of  satiety  or  weari- 
ness has  come — before  conversation  drags,  or 
wit  grows  laboured.  It  is  true  policy  to  leave 
the  battle  of  society  after  a  grand  charge,  and 
not  linger  to  pick  up  the  wounded  or  bury  the 
dead.  So  be  it  with  our  pleasures.  Let  us  quit 
them  in  the  full  blaze  of  their  enjoyment,  and 
not  steal  away  ungracefully  from  the  blackened 
embers. 

What  a  pitiable  spectacle  is  the  old  fellow 
shivering  on  his  snow-white  hunter,  while  his 
servant  is  dismounting  to  open  the  gate  or 
make  a  gap  in  the  fence !  What  a  graceless 
exhibition  that  pursy  old  fellow  with  the  bald 
head  is  making  in  the  waltz,  just  as  dreary  in 
its  way  as  one  of  the  farewell  benefits — those 
"  positively  last  times" — which  have  come  off 
for  five  succeeding  seasons,  and  will  continue 
for  as  many  more !  As  though  the  whole  object 
were  to  efface  every  memory  of  a  once  excel- 
lence, and  all  the  recollection  of  a  talent  that 
once  stirred  us  to  very  ecstasy !  Why  won't 
Hamlet  shake  off  his  "  mortal  coil,"  and  that 
Casta  Diva  give  up  being  a  Casta  Diva,  and  the 
rest  of  it  ?  Will  they  not  see  that  it  is  only 
given  to  prime  ministers  to  be  as  capable  at 
eighty  as  at  eight-and-forty,  and  that  the  men 
who  govern  their  fellows  are  the  only  ones  that 
can  defy  age  ? 

But  there  are  whole  classes  of  men  who 
never  know  when  to  leave  off.  Soldiers  and 
sailors  are  not  of  this  category,  still  less  are 
diplomatists ;  but  judges  are,  and  bishops,  and 
town  physicians,  and  vergers  of  cathedrals,  and 
collegiate  dons.  I  am  not  going  to  undervalue 
the  difficulty  of  such  a  sacrifice  :  it  is  no  small 
one.  Fancy  the  judge,  for  instance,  coming 
back  to  the  world  only  as  a  very  old  lawyer,  or 
my  lord  the  bishop  nothing  more  than  an  octoge- 
narian vicar — no  lawn,  no  apron,  no  patronage  ! 
Why  is  there  no  sliding  scale  provided  by  which 
they  could  glide  gradually  down,  doing  a  little 
less  and  less,  till  they  sunk  into  oblivion  ?  The 
pleasurable  pursuits  of  life  are  not  such  drains 
on  the  human  powers  as  are  the  arduous  duties 
of  a  high  employ,  and  yet  one  finds  how  he 
danced  less  at  five-and-thirty  than  five-and- 
twenty ;  he  rode  less  hard  at  forty  than  fifteen 
years  before;  and  so  of  skating,  and  cricket, 
and  rowing,  and  the  like;  and  why,  if  so, 
should  a  judge  of  nigh  eighty  be  equal  to  the 
work  that  taxed  all  his  powers  when  he  was 
fifty?  It  is  not,  surely,  because  mind  and 
memory,  and  wit  and  judgment,  are  less  given 
to  wear  and  tear  than  bones  and  ligaments.  No, 
it  is  simply  that  these  are  of  the  men  who  won't 
"  leave  off !" 

There  is  a  strange  but  very  common  delusion 
afloat,  that  the  world  needs  us  exactly  in  the 
proportion  that  we  require  the  world.  This 
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makes  many  hold  on  like  barnacles,  under  the 
absurd  notion  that  they  are  useful  to  the  ship — 
that  they  preserve  the  copper!  Government 
officials  are  very  prone  to  think  this ;  and  they 
sigh  to  themselves  over  the  thought  of  a  time 
•when  some  blundering  successor  will  mislay  that 
seal,  or  not  remember  where  be  has  laid  that 
document.  It  is  a  thought  of  this  kind  that 
poetises  life  to  scores  of  grey-headed,  crape- 
hatted,  black  frock-coated  men,  who  cross  the. 
parks  about  eleven  o'clock  of  a  morning,  um- 
brella in  hand,  with  a  half-saddened  look  com- 
pounded of  general  dreariness  and  dyspepsia. 
They  are  sustained,  however,  by  the  conscious- 
ness of  an  obvious  destiny.  They  know  their 
value  to  "the  office!" 

It  is  better  on  the  whole — better  for  them- 
selves, and  better  for  the  world — that  these 
men  should  not  "  leave  off."  They  are  in  their 
very  essence  a  sort  of  moral  fly-wheel  that  regu- 
lates motion,  and  gives  rhythm  to  labour ;  and 
the  world  could  spare  a  great  many  of  its  bril- 
liant elements  with  less  loss  than  its  "chief 
clerks." 

If  it  is  hard  to  give  up  ;  it  is  ten  times  harder 
to  know  what  to  do  when  one  has  given  up ! 
When  a  friend  once  complimented  Sir  Astley 
Cooper,  in  his  retirement,  on  the  magnificence 
of  an  oak-tree  in  his  lawn,  "Yes,"  said  the 
happy  possessor,  "  I  have  often  thought  of 
hanging  myself  to  one  of  its  branches  !"  He 
who  gives  up  with  the  notion  of  adopting  some 
new  groove  in  life,  must  be  endowed  with  re- 
markable energy  and  persistence.  Painters 
well  understand  what  is  meant  by  an  artist's 
second  manner ;  and  there  is  a  second  manner  in 
ethics  as  well  as  in  art,  and  with  this  resem- 
blance— that  it  is  rarely  a  success.  The  world, 
too,  identifies  a  man  with  what  he  has  done 
once,  if  comparatively  well,  and  will  not  easily 
tolerate  him  in  a  new  part.  I  do  not  know 
it  as  a  fact,  but  I  should  greatly  doubt,  for 
instance,  if  Sheridan  Knowles  was  ever  as 
popular  as  a  preacher  as  he  was  as  a  play- 
wright. 

This  new  direction  to  a  man's  faculties  is,  in 
reality,  a  practical  rebuke  to  his  critics,  as  though 
saying — "  Here  is  a  rich  mine  in  me  you  never 
discovered.  You  praise  me  for  this,  and  dis- 
parage me  for  that;  but  you  never  suspected 
that  underneath  what  you  approved  and  con- 
demned was  a  stratum  totally  distinct  from 
each."  It  would  be  a  great  step  in  our  know- 
ledge of  mankind  if  we  could  apply  to  humanity 
the  tests  by  which  we  are  guided  in  the  material 
world,  and  where  the  existence  of  one  element 
is  accepted  as  proof  of  the  presence  of  another 
in  its  immediate  neighbourhood.  When  you 
find  quartz,  you'll  find  gold,  is  a  fact  known  to 
every  digger ;  but  is  there  a  human  quartz  ?  Is 
there  no  inert,  almost  valueless  property  that  is 
the  certain  indication  of  something  great,  bril- 
liant, and  sterling  ? 

What  relation  has  graywhacke  to  lignite? 
and  yet,  where  you  discover  one  you  are  sure  of 
the  other ;  and  why  do  we  not  attempt  similar 
explorations  into  human  temperament,  and  be 


able  to  say,  "  I  saw  from  that  man's  moroseness 
he  would  be  an  admirable  clockmaker ;"  or, 
when  he  laughed,  "I  observed  there  is  the 
making  of  a  great  ship-builder  ?" 

Could  we  attain  to  this,  "  giving  up"  would 
be  bereft  of  more  than  half  its  difficulty,  and 
instead  of  the  adventurer  on  a  new  career 
going  out  upon  the  wide  ocean  of  life  guideless 
and  chartless,  he  would  be  steering  by  a  star 
that  never  paled,  and  to  a  haven  whose  head- 
lands towered  bold  and  blue  in  the  distance. 


ILLIBERAL  DOCTORS. 

WITH  the  highest  respect  and  regard  for  the 
medical  profession,  and  a  wholesome  sense  of  the 
fact  that  knowledge  comes  of  study,  whereby  we 
are  saved  from  false  dependence  upon  quacks,  we 
yet  differ  strongly  in  one  respect  from  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons  in  Ireland.  We  hold  the 
practice  of  medicine  and  surgery  to  be  the  prac- 
tice of  a  liberal  profession,  and  that  college 
apparently  does  not.  We  hold  the  medical  pro- 
fession to  be  a  republic  of  busy,  practical,  in- 
quiring men,  who,  when  they  have  given  guaran- 
tees of  a  due  preparation  for  the  serious  re- 
sponsibility they  undertake,  in  meddling  with  the 
lives  and  health  of  their  fellow-citizens,  must  be 
left  each  man  to  the  teaching  of  his  own  expe- 
rience, and  the  working  out  of  his  own  reason- 
ing. There  will  be,  and  there  must  be,  even  upon 
vital  points  of  treatment,  wide  differences  of 
opinion — for  example,  even  at  this  day,  one 
doctor  will  bleed  a  patient  to  whom  another  will 
give  half  a  pint  of  brandy.  There  will  be  wide 
differences  of  intellectual  power,  leading  many  to 
weak  and  erroneous  reasoning  upon  the  facts 
they  observe ;  it  may  happen,  also,  in  this  as  'in 
every  profession,  that  the  emptiest  man  will 
appear  most  self-sufficient  and  self-confident.  In- 
competence elbowing  its  way  roughly  forward 
will  sometimes  make  itself  more  profitably  con- 
spicuous than  quick  sense  and  competency.  All 
this  is  but  the  way  of  the  world.  The  incompe- 
tent man  is  usually  known  of  his  brethren,  and 
in  the  sense  of  that  fact  has  his  humiliation,  let 
him  impose  as  he  may  upon  the  public. 

But  if  the  ignorant  practitioner  be  left  to  his 
devices,  by  what  sense  of  equal  rights  to  free 
inquiry  is  even  a  highly-educated  physician  to 
have  a  ban  set  on  him  by  his  brethren  because, 
in  the  course  of  his  free  exercise  of  judgment,  he 
has  arrived  at  opinions  which  are  not  held  by  the 
greater  number  of  his  brethren :  opinions  which 
he  does  not  dishonestly  conceal,  and  by  which,  and 
by  the  issues  and  consequences  of  which  in  his 
practice,  he  honestly  agrees  to  stand  or  fall  ?  Some 
time  ago  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  Ire- 
land ordained  as  follows:  "that  no  Fellow  or 
Licentiate  of  the  Royal  College  shall  pretend  or 
profess  to  cure  diseases  by  the  deception  called 
Homoeopathy,  or  the  practice  called  Mesmerism, 
or  by  any  other  form  of  quackery.  It  is  also 
hereby  ordained  that  no  Fellow  or"  Licentiate  of 
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the  College  shall  consult  with,  meet,  advise, 
direct,  or  assist  any  person  engaged  in  such  de- 
ceptions or  practices,  or  in  any  system  or  prac- 
tice considered  derogatory  or  dishonourable  by 
Physicians  or  Surgeons."  Inasmuch  as  the  per- 
sons attacked  in  this  decree  are  themselves  phy- 
sicians who  do  not  consider  their  practice  dero- 
gatory or  dishonourable,  the  meaning  of  that 
phrase  "  by  Physicians  and  Surgeons"  must  be 
"  by  the  Council  of  this  or  that  medical  College." 
Without  setting  forth  in  what  articles  of  this  most 
illiberal  and  indecent  denunciation  we  have  faith, 
and  in  what  we  have  not  faith— wholly  apart  from 
that  question  of  opinion — we  protest  against  the 
unlawful  claim  of  any  council  whatever  to  impose 
its  creeds  upon  the  medical  profession.  For  the 
honour  and  prosperity  of  a  high  intellectual 
calling,  second  to  none  on  earth,  it  is  necessary 
that  medical  men,  whether  it  favour  or  oppose 
their  own  particular  opinions,  should  resist  every 
attempt  to  degrade  their  profession  into  servitude 
to  the  ideas  of  a  majority,  or  of  a  minority,  or  of 
any  body  of  men  whatever.  Let  them  read  the 
following  admirable  letter  in  which  ABCHBISHOP 
WHATELY  replied  to  a  physician  who  was  him- 
self no  homceopathist,  and  by  whom  his  atten- 
tion was  called  to  this  act  of  the  Irish  College  of 
Surgeons : 

My  dear  Sir, — I  was  well  aware  of  the  detestable 
act  of  tyranny  you  refer  to.  I  believe  some  persons 
were  overawed  into  taking  part  in  it  against  their 
own  judgment.  I  have  always  protested  against 
such  conduct  in  all  departments  of  life.  You  may 
see  something  to  the  purpose  in  my  little  penny 
tract  en  Trades'  Unions  (to  be  had  at  Parker's).  In 
fact,  the  present  is  one  of  the  Trades'  Unions.  A 
man  has  a  right  to  refuse  to  work  except  for  such 
wages  or  under  such  conditions  as  he  himself  chooses 
to  prescribe,  but  he  has  no  right  to  compel  others  to 
concur  with  him.  If  there  is  any  mode  of  medical 
treatment  which  he  disapproves  of,  or  any  system  of 
education  which  he  thinks  objectionable,  he  will  be 
likely  to  keep  clear  of  it  of  his  own  accord,  without 
any  need  of  compulsion  or  pledges.  Those,  again, 
who  may  think  differently  ought  not  to  be  coerced 
or  bullied.  Some  persons  seem  to  have  a  notion 
that  there  is  some  connexion  between  persecution 
and  religion ;  but  the  truth  is,  it  belongs  to  human 
nature.  In  all  departments  of  life  you  may  meet 
with  narrow-minded  bigotry  and  uncharitable  party- 
spirit.  Long  before  the  outbreak  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, the  Nominalists  and  the  Realists  of  the  logical 
school  persecuted  each  other  unmercifully ;  so  have 
Royalists  and  Republicans  done  in  many  countries; 
and  in  our  own  country  the  Trades'  Unions  persecute 
any  one  who  does  not  submit  to  their  regulations. 
In  Ireland,  if  any  one  takes  a  farm  in  contravention 
of  the  rules  of  the  agrarian  conspirators,  he  is  way- 
laid and  murdered ;  and  if  he  embraces  the  Protes- 
tant faith,  his  neighbours  all  conspire  to  have  no 
dealings  with  him.  The  truth  is,  the  majority  of 
mankind  have  no  real  love  of  liberty,  except  that 
they  are  glad  to  have  it  themselves,  and  to  keep  it 
all  to  themselves;  but  they  have  neither  spirit 
enough  to  stand  up  firmly  for  their  own  rights,  nor 
sufficient  sense  of  justice  to  respect  the  rights  of 
others.  They  will  submit  to  the  domineering  of  a 
majority  of  their  own  party,  and  will  join  with 
them  in  domineering  over  others.  In  the  midst  of 


the  disgust  and  shame  which  one  must  feel  at  such 
proceedings  as  you  have  alluded  to,  it  is  some  con- 
solation to  the  advocates  of  the  systems  denounced 
to  see  that  there  is  something  of  a  testimony  borne 
to  them  by  their  adversaries,  who  dare  not  trust  the 
cause  to  the  decision  of  reason  and  experience,  but 
resort  to  such  expedients  as  might  as  easily  be  em- 
ployed for  a  bad  cause  as  a  good  one. 

R.  DUBLIN. 

There  is  no  simpler  or  more  ancient  source  of 
trouble  and  wrong  than  the  formula,— Thus  I 
think,  I  know  I  am  right,  and  it  is  therefore  for 
the  benefit  of  the  world  that  my  opinion  should 
be  imposed  on  others. 

Let  us  urge,  then,  upon  all  medical  men,  not 
in  the  interests  of  this  or  that  body  of  excep- 
tional thinkers,  but  in  the  interests  of  their  own 
noble  and  liberal  profession,  to  hold  in  utter 
scorn  this  wretched  old  delusion  of  the  argument 
by  pains  and  penalties ;  'to  make  it  clear  to  the 
world  that  within  their  bounds  at  least  there  is 
liberty  of  thought,  there  are  men  left  free  to  grope 
for  truth  as  their  own  instincts  lead  them  in 
very  various  directions.  Any  medical  man,  as 
Dr.  Whately  points  out,  is  personally  free  to 
ehoose  as  he  will  the  men  in  concert  with  whom 
he  feels  that 'he  can  act  most  usefully,  and  may 
refuse  to  meet  a  homreopathist  in  consultation. 
In  so  doing  he  goes  his  own  way ;  but  he  has  no 
right  to  impose  that  way  with  pains  and  penalties, 
direct  or  indirect,  upon  his  brethren. 

It  is  not  for  the  true  scholar  in  medicine  to 
adopt  the  tone  of  Foote's  apothecary,  who,  when 
Sir  Jacob  Jollup  observes,  "We  are  a  little 
better  instructed,  Master  Lint.  Formerly,  in- 
deed, a  fit  of  illness  was  very  expensive;  but 
now  physic  is  cheaper  than  food,"  cries,  "Marry, 
Heaven  forbid!".  "Why,"  says  Sir  Jacob,  "a 
fever  that  would  formerly  have  cost  you  a  for- 
tune, you  may  now  cure  for  twelvepenn'orth  of 
powder."  "  Or  kill,  Sir  Jacob,"  cries  the  apothe- 
cary. "  I  am  sorry  to  find  a  man  of  your  wor- 
ship's  Sir  Jacob,  a  promoter  of  pull's,  an  en- 

courager  of  quacks,  Sir  Jacob."  "  Regulars,  Lint, 
regulars;  look  at  their  names — not  a  soul  of 
them  but  is  either  P.L.  or  M.D."  On  which 
Lint's  comment  is  of  the  "  derogatory  and  dis- 
honourable" school — "  Plaguy  liars !  Murderous 
dogs !"  Truth  and  right  never  come  to  their 
own  so  quickly  and  so  surely  as  when  they  leave 
error  to  run  an  honest  race  with  them  and  prove 
her  weakness.  Nothing  is  got,  let  them  be  tern 
times  truth  and  right  that  falsely  and  wrongfully 
hope  to  thrive  the  quicker  for  assassination,  by 
attempts  to  strangle  at  the  starting-post  or  on 
the  course,  even  the  meanest  of  competitors.  Let 
not  another  Dr.  Garth  have  to  sing  of  his  Faculty 
"  how  ancient  leagues  to  modern  discord  fell," 
and  cry  again  to  the  goddess  of  health, 

With  just  resentments  and  contempt  you  see 
The  foul  dissensions  of  the  Faculty ; 
How  your  sad,  sick'ning  art  now  hangs  her  head. 
And  once  a  science  is  become  a  trade. 

For  surely  nothing  higher  than  a  dull,  short- 
sighted spirit  of  trade  could  prompt  an  ordinance 
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like  that  of  tlie  Irish  College,  against  which  the 
Archbishop  of  Dublin  reasons  with  so  generous 
and  irresistible  a  force. 


THE  HUNGARIAN  OFFICER. 

IN  the  year  183—  (I  abstain  purposely  from 
giving  the  exact  date),  I— then  a  very  young 
man — had  an  appointment  connected  with  our 
embassy  at  Vienna.  The  appointment  was  a  good 
one  for  such  a  mere  youngster,  and  it  gave  me  a 
position  in  the  society  there  which  I  honestly 
believe  has  been  in  more  ways  than  one  of  service 
to  me  since.  What  a  life  it  was  that  we  led  in 
that  most  brilliant  of  capitals  !  That  an  embassy 
should  be  the  scene  of  all  sorts  of  gaiety  is 
essential  almost  to  its  existence,  and  certainly  to 
its  popularity.  My  situation  gave  me  the  entree 
to  all  the  Foreign  embassies,  so  that  if  balls,  and 
concerts,  and  entertainments  could  make  a  young 
fellow  happy,  I  ought  to  have  been  more  happy 
than  most  people.  It  certainly  was  a  pleasant  time, 
and  as  I  look  back  to  it  now,  I  feel  like  one  with 
heavy  clouds  above  him,  gazing  away  to  where, 
in  the  distance,  the  landscape  is. lit  up  by  a 
partial  gleam  of  sunlight. 

Every  one  knows  that  Vienna  is  one  of  the 
grandest  booths  in  Vanity  Fair.  As  one  looked 
around  those  assemblies,  the  splendour  of  all  that 
met  the  eye  could  indeed  hardly  be  surpassed. 
The  toilettes  of  the  ladies  were  all  a-blaze  with 
jewellery  and  colour ;  and,  as  to  the  men,  Austria 
being  a  country  of  uniforms,  of  orders,  and  de- 
corations, a  plain,  private  coat  was  scarcely  ever 
to  be  seen.  Besides  all  this,  the  people  who  wore 
these  magnificent  garments  were  mostly  men  and 
women  of  good  birth  and  race :  many  of  them 
gifted  with  high  qualifications,  both  personal  and 
intellectual,  acquired  during  lives  spent  in  one 
of  the  most  polished  courts  in  Europe. 

You  would  say  that  in  such  a  circle  as  this, 
where  both  men  and  women  were  accustomed 
to  everything  that  was  perfect,  and  where  the 
standard  was  naturally  a  very  high  one,  it  was 
difficult,  or  almost  impossible,  for*  any  man  to 
make  what  is  called  a  "  great  sensation."  And 
so  indeed  it  was.  Yet  I  cannot  disguise  from 
myself  the  fact  that  in  my  memory,  as  I  think  of 
all  that  goodly  company,  there  stands  out  one 
individual  so  far  beyond  all  the  others  in  every- 
thing that  goes  to  make  a  man  distinguished, 
that  the  rest  seemed  almost  like  clowns  beside 
him. 

This  man  was  a  certain  Colonel  Bergfeldt.  He 
was  a  Hungarian,  I  believe ;  but  I  know  that 
he  was  reported  to  be  a  man  of  good  birth, 
of  considerable  wealth,  and  that  beyond  this 
little  seemed  to  be  known  of  him.  He  ap- 
peared somewhat  suddenly  in  Viennese  society ; 
but,  once  there,  he  very  soon  became  the  rage. 
Young  as  I  then  was,  I  remember  being  pro- 
digiously struck  with  him,  and  perhaps  all  the 
more  so  because  of  the  disparity  of  age  between 
us.  As  to  kis  age,  who  could  tell  it?  There 


are  some  men  with  light  hair  and  complexion 
who  are  very  puzzling  in  that  matter  of  guessing 
their  age. 

This  colonel  was  a  tall  man,  with  a  hard,  thin, 
perfect  figure.  Plenty  of  chest  and  shoulder,  with 
long  fine  limbs.  It  was  the  figure  of  the  kind  of 
man  who,  where  fatigue  and  endurance  are  con- 
cerned, is  sure  to  knock  everybody  up ;  the  kind  of 
figure,  of  all  others,  the  least  seldom  met  with 
in  connexion  with  ill  health,  or  even  sudden  tem- 
porary disease.  There  was  not  flesh  enough  for 
inflammatory  disorders,  there  was  too  much  wire 
for  those  that  spring  from  debility.  It  was  long, 
however,  before  one  noticed  these  particulars, 
the  attention  of  any  stranger  being  naturally 
given  to  some  sort  of  attempt  to  fathom  the 
man's  countenance,  and  see  what  there  was  there 
of  promise  or  of  warning. 

It  would  be  next  to  impossible  to  say  cer- 
tainly that  there  was  either.  It  was  a  face  of 
stone.  Pale,  but  not  unhealthily  so.  A  strange 
paleness,  with  a  curious  earthy  quality  about  it 
that  was  a  defect — almost  the  only  defect — by 
daylight,  but  which  did  not  appear  by  candle- 
light at  all.  Face,  hair,  and  moustache  were  all 
different  shades  of  the  same  colour,  or  absence  of 
colour.  This  was  what  made  this  Hungarian 
specially  remarkable,  though  the  regularity  of 
his  features,  and  the  want  of  change  about  them, 
would  any  way  have  distinguished  him  too  from 
other  men.  Ability,  coolness,  nerve,  and  will, 
were  all  marked  legibly  in  his  countenance ;  as 
to  anything  else,  certainly  at  that  time — what- 
ever I  may  be  now — I  was  not  physiognomist 
enough  to  be  able  to  go  deeper. 

The  accomplishments  of  the  man  were  wonder- 
ful. Was  there  anything  he  could  not  do,  and 
do  well  ?  He  seemed  to  know  everything.  As 
to  languages,  I  myself  have  heard  him  talk,  ap- 
parently with  equal  fluency,  in  French,  English, 
German,  Italian,  and  Spanish,  in  one  evening. 
Then  if  we  went  out  shooting  with  him,  his  accu- 
racy of  aim  made  us.  all  feel  ashamed  of  ourselves. 
At  billiards  we  had  no  chance  with  him.  His 
horses  were  the  wildest  and  most  spirited  in 
Vienna,  but  they  were  tame  and  manageable  in 
his  hands,  as  if  they  knew  it  was  no  use  to  resist. 
His  success  in  everything  he  attempted  was  the 
same,  down  even  to  waltzing  and  lansquenet. 

Was  it  any  wonder  that  a  man,  gifted  with 
such  advantages,  should  soon  become  a  favourite 
in  the  society  in  which  he  appeared  ?  He  was 
the  rage.  No  ball,  no  shooting  party,  no  banquet 
or  fete  champetre  was  thought  of  without  him. 
He  was  the  life  and  soul  of  the  society  of  Vienna. 

It  may  be  imagined  what  was  the  effect  upon 
us  all  when  this  man  suddenly,  and  without  warn- 
ing, disappeared  from  among  us.  The  sensation 
made  by  his  presence — great  as  it  was — was 
nothing  to  that  caused  by  his  absence.  His  dis- 
appearance, I  remember,  was  first  remarked  on 
the  occasion  of  a  grand  ball  at  the  French  em- 
bassy, at  which  he  was  to  have  been  present; 
and  great  was  the  consternation  among  those 
ladies  who  had  been  keeping  themselves  without 
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engagements  throughout  the  evening,  as  hour 
after  hour  passed  away  and  the  colonel  did  not 
appear.  Erorn  that  time  he  was  seen  no  more 
among  us.  His  engagements  for  a  month  of 
festivities  of  different  sorts  were  all  broken 
through ;  and  this,  though  one  of  the  colonel's 
most  remarkable  characteristics,  was  an  almost 
scrupulous  punctuality.  It  was  the  strangest 
thing.  He  was  gone.  This  same  punctuality, 
of  which  I  have  spoken,  had,  however,  appeared 
in  all  his  pecuniary  dealings.  He  left  no  debt 
behind  him.  Everything  was  paid  up  by  his  con- 
fidential servant,  who  left  the  town  a  few  hours 
after  his  master. 

The  thing  was  a  nine  days'  wonder,  and  every 
soul  among  us  was  for  that  time  occupied  with 
incessant  speculation  as  to  what  could  possibly 
have  become  of  this  man,  who  had  won  the  ad- 
miration of  all  the  men,  and  turned  the  heads  of 
half  the  women  in  Vienna.  With  me,  I  must 
own  that  the  sensation  made  by  the  colonel's  dis- 
appearance outlived  even  the  legitimate  nine  days. 
I  was  just  at  that  age  when  a  young  fellow  with 
a  keen  eye  for  all  that  is  attractive  in  the  world 
is  most  struck  by  such  versatility  of  achievement, 
and  such  uniform  capacity  as  I  had  seen  mani- 
fested in  this  Hungarian  colonel.  I  could  not 
forget  him,  and  many  were  the  efforts  that  I 
made  on  my  own  responsibility  to  solve  this 
mystery  with  which  his  departure  was  sur- 
rounded. 

Among  my  acquaintances  made  at  Vienna  was 
one  whom  I  think  I  am  justified  in  calling  by  the 
warmer  title  of  friend.  This  was  a  certain  Ma- 
dame Stortzer,  a  lady  who  at  that  time  occupied 
a  high  and  influential  position  in  our  society,  her 
husband  being  a  member  of  the  State  Council, 
and  quite  one  of  the  great  men  of  Vienna.  I 
had,  on  first  coming  out,  brought  introductions 
to  Madame  Stortzer  from  an  old  and  valued  friend 
of  hers ;  and  partly  owing  to  this  circumstance, 
'  and  partly,  perhaps,  because  my  freshness  of  en- 
joyment and  good  spirits  amused  her,  she  had 
taken  me  socially  altogether  under  her  wing.  In 
fact,  we  were  great  friends,  and  few  days  passed 
without  my  spending  an  hour  or  two  in  her 
boudoir,  gossiping  pleasantly  enough  about  all 
the  news  of  the  world  we  lived  in. 

Of  course  at  the  time  I  am  speaking  of  it  was 
only  natural  that  our  talk  should  often  turn  to 
the  subject  with  which  I  have  said  that  I,  in 
company  with  every  one  else,  was  so  much  occu- 
pied—the Hungarian  colonel  and  his  extraordi- 
nary disappearance.  Now  it  so  happened  that 
whenever  our  conversation  did  take  this  turn,  I 
could  not  help  observing  that  a  curious  expres- 
sion came  over  the  lady's  face.  It  was  quite 
involuntary,  and  indeed  very  slight  and  little 
noticeable ;  but  still  I  did  remark  it,  and  that  so 
invariably  that  I  became  at  last  impressed  with 
the  idea  that  some  particulars  in  connexion  with 
this  matter  were  known  to  Madame  Stortzer,  of 
which  the  rest  of  the  world  \vas  ignorant. 

One  day  I  was  sitting  talking  to  her  as  usual, 
and,  as  was  also  usual,  I  was  for  the  hundredth 


time  expressing  my  surprise  that  this  secret  of 
the  reason  and  manner  of  the  colonel's  disap- 
pearance had  baffled  all  our  friends,  and  that  the 
tiling  still  remained  a  dead  secret  to  all  of  us.  As 
I  spoke,  I  looked  fixedly  at  Madame  Stortzer's 
face,  and  there,  sure  enough,  was  the  old  expres- 
sion. It  was  the  expression  of  one  bursting  with 
information,  full  of  a  secret,  able  to  reveal  it,  but 
deterred  from  doing  so.  I  spoke  suddenly,  and  on 
the  impulse  of  the  moment : 

"Dear  Madame  Stortzer,  I  am  persuaded  that 
you  know  more  about  this  affair  than  you  say." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?"  she  replied,  trying  to 
look  displeased. 

"I  mean,"  said  I,  "that  your  kindness  to  me 
has  emboldened  me  so  much  that  I  allow  my 
thoughts  to  find  expression  in  words.  You  know 
what  has  become  of  Colonel  Bergfeldt." 

She  paused,  and  appeared  a  good  deal  confused. 
After  a  moment's  indecision  she  turned  suddenly 
and  looked  me  in  the  face.  Satisfied  with  her 
scrutiny,  she  spoke  at  last,  quickly  and  earnestly: 

"Can  you  keep  a  secret, for"  (so  many) 
"  years  ?"  mentioning  the  number  of  years,  which 
it  is  needless  to  say  have  now  elapsed.  "I 
believe  you  can,"  she  continued,  without  waiting 
for  my  answer.  "  I  do  know  what  has  become  of 
Colonel  Bergfeldt." 

"I  knew  it,"  I  said,  almost  unconsciously. 

"Hush!"  she  continued,  "not  a  word.  Sit 
still  there  on  that  fauteuil  by  the  stove,  and 
listen.  What  I  know  you  shall  know." 

I  took  my  place  as  she  had  directed  me,  and 
she  went  on : 

"  My  husband,  as  you  know,  is  a  member  of  the 
Council,  and  it  is  from  him  that  I  have  learnt  what 
I  am  going  to  tell  you.  Judge  if  secresy  is  neces- 
sary on  your  part."  I  bowed,  and  she  continued: 

"Know,  then,  that  some  years  ago  an  old 
friend  of  mine,  the  Count  Vordenberg,  took  to 
himself  a  young  wife,  and  carried  her  off  to 
his  chateau  near  the  old  town  of  Reigersfeldt. 
How  surprised  all  his  friends  were !  The  count 
was  a  middle-aged  man,  and,  though  not  ad- 
vanced in  years,  was  what  is  familiarly  called  an 
'  old  bachelor.'  He  was  a  man,  too,  of  excessively 
quiet  and  studious  habits,  who  liked  to  live  shut 
up  with  his  books,  and  who,  besides,  was  en- 
gaged in  all  sorts  of  scientific  experiments.  In 
short,  he  seemed  the  last  man  to  marry  a  young 
lady  such  as  he  had  chosen,  who,  besides  being 
very  pretty,  was  extremely  animated  and  fond  of 
gaiety  and  change,  almost  to  a  fault. 

"  Well,  the  marriage  took  place,  and  the  Count 
and  Countess  Vordenberg  went  off  to  their 
chateau  to  try  the  great  experiment  of  life ;  an 
experiment  which  threw  into  the  shade  all  those 
in  which  the  count  had  formerly  spent  so  much 
of  his  time.  I  will  do  the  countess  the  justice 
to  say  that  I  believe  her  to  have  been  sin- 
cerely attached  to  her  husband,  and  that  I 
also  believe  her  to  have  been  a  highly  princi- 
pled, and  a  good  girl.  Her  worst  faults  were  a 
love  of  admiration  and  a  frantic  appreciation  of 
pleasure.  Dangerous  qualities  enough  you  will 
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say.  It  was  almost  more  wonderful  that  she 
should  have  fallen  in  love  with  the  count  than 
that  he  should  have  fallen  in  love  with  her ;  but 
she  was  full  of  fancies,  and  I  suspect  that  at  the 
particular  time  when  the  count  made  his  offer  she 
had  a  fancy  that  she  ought  to  be  allied  to  a  man 
older  than  herself,  whom  she  could  look  up  to, 
and  so  on.  At  all  events,  she  loved  her  husband, 
and  went  away  to  the  old  chateau,  full  of  happy 
anticipations. 

"  Alas,  poor  child,  she  had  either  miscalculated 
her  forces,  or  had  not  made  any  calculations  at 
all,  in  her  whole  life.  At  first  it  was  all  very  well. 
There  was  the  old  castle  to  examine,  and  all  its 
queer  ins  and  outs  to  explore.  There  was  novelty 
over  all,  and  it  was  a  pleasure  to  sport  about  her 
sober,  middle-aged  husband,  and  lighten  him  up 
with  her  almost  childish  frolics.  Sometimes,  it 
is  true,  even  at  first,  it  would  happen  that  mis- 
givings would  come  into  her  mind  as  she  thought 
over  the  future — misgivings  as  to  how  she  was  to 
fill  up  the  time  between  that  present  hour  and 
the  distant  period  when  age  should  have  begun 
to  tame  her  down  and  make  that  quiet,  which  she 
now  hated,  palatable  and  even  delightful  to  her. 
Still,  such  thoughts  as  these  held  but  unfrequent 
sway,  and  troubled  her  but  little — at  first. 

"Time  passed— time,  that  tries  our  strength 
so  relentlessly — time,  the  only  test — time,  that 
shows  the  metal  we  are  made  of,  whether  it  is 
gold,  or  iron,  or  paltry  foil,  or  tinsel  lacquer,  or 
dross.  Time  passed,  and  Countess  Vordenberg 
began  to  mope,  and  to  complain  that  her  very 
heart  was  weary.  Heaven  knows,"  continued 
Madame  Stortzer,  as  she  glanced  up  at  the  me- 
morandums of  her  many  engagements  in  their 
place  over  the  stove,  "  Heaven  knows,  I  do  not 
blame  her.  Of  course  she  ought  to  have  remem- 
bered that  she  had  committed  herself  to  this  life 
for  better  or  worse,  that  she  had  married  her 
husband  because  she  loved  him,  that  she  had  had 
a  miserable  home  before,  which  was  indeed  the 
case,  from  which  she  wished  at  any  price  to  get 
away,  and  that  now  it  behoved  her  to  make  the 
very  best  of  the  life  on  which  she  had  entered. 
No  doubt  this  would  have  been  only  right,  but 
still,  living  such  a  different  existence  as  I  do,  I 
dare  not  blame  her  for  not  being  more  resigned 
and  contented  in  the  old  castle  at  Reigersfeldt. 

"  And  her  husband.  It  is  a  question  how  far 
he  was  to  blame  in  not  trying  to  accommodate 
himself  and  his  habits  to  the  requirements  of  his 
wife's  nature.  When  two  people  enter  on  mar- 
riage they  each  sign  a  contract  which  demands 
of  each  some  amount  of  concession  to  the  other's 
peculiar  requirements.  No  doubt,  if  the  count 
had  chosen,  he  might  very  much  more  have  miti- 
gated the  dulness  of  which  his  wife  complained. 
There  was  society  to  be  had  in  the  neighbourhood 
if  he  had  cultivated  it,  instead  of  rejecting  the 
overtures  of  well-meaning  people  whose  visits 
bothered  him,  and  interrupted  Mm  in  the  pursuit 
of  his  studies.  There  were  amusements,  too,  in  the 
town,  on  the  very  outskirts  of  which  the  castle 
stood.  There  were  balls.  There  was  an  opera, 


and  a  playhouse.  But  the  count  was  lazy,  and 
hated  the  trouble  of  going  out.  Sometimes, 
indeed— for  the  count  loved,  with  an  affection 
that  had  something  of  the  parental  in  it,  'the 
disturber  of  his :  peace,'  as  he  called  his  wife — 
sometimes  he  would,  for  a  day  or  two,  take  com- 
passion on  her  dulness,  and  make  the  great  eifort 
of  going  out  to .  dine  with  some  of  their  nearest 
neighbours,  a  family,  the  head  of  which,  a  certain 
General  Bremner,  was  one  of  his  oldest  friends. 
But  it  was  very  rarely— only  two  or  three  times 
in  a  year — that  he  could  be  persuaded  to  make 
even  this  concession  to  ordinary  sociability. 

"It  was  on  the  occasion  of  one  of  these  visits 
to  the  general's  that  the  count  happened  to  be 
seated  next  an  officer  in  the  army  who  had  just 
arrived  to  take  temporary  command  of  the  depot 
quartered  in  the  town  of  Reigersfeldt.  He  was 
a  young  and  singularly  handsome  man,  with  a 
peculiar  force  and  authority  expressed  in  his  de- 
meanour, which  his  youth  rendered  the  more 
remarkable.  That  youth  of  his  was,  however, 
enough  for  the  count,  who  had  a  general  idea  that 
all  young  men  were  fools ;  so  he  simply  devoted 
himself  to  his  neighbour  on  the  other  side,  who 
was  a  learned  doctor  of  the  town,  and  ready  to 
talk  of  chemistry  and  science  generally,  to  any 
extent  the  count  liked,  introducing  long  words 
enough  to  interfere  with  his  very  digestion. 

"It  happened  that  in  the  course  of  that  dinner 
the  conversation  got  upon  some  excavations, 
which  had  been  made  in  a  distant  part  of  the 
country,  and  which  had  led  to  some  rather  re- 
markable discoveries  of  an  archaeological  nature. 
The  young  officer'  seated  next  to  the  count  had 
been  present  when  these  discoveries  were  made, 
and  now  launched  out  into  some  account  of  all  that 
he  had  seen  and  heard  in  connexion  with  the  sub- 
ject. Nothing  could  exceed  the  count's  surprise, 
unless  it  was  his  delight,  as  he  listened  to  these 
particulars,  and  as  he  discovered  that  the  young 
man,  of  whom  he  had  conceived  so  slightingly,  was 
not  only  well  informed  on  this  particular  matter, 
but  was  thoroughly  acquainted  with  other  anti- 
quarian subjects.  The  learned  doctor,  the  count's 
other  neighbour,  was  deserted  altogether,  and 
during  the  remaining  time  that  the  company  was 
at  table,  the  count  and  his  new  friend  were  con- 
tinually engaged  in  conversation,  which  to  the 
older  man,  whatever  it  might  have  been  to  the 
younger,  was  of  the  most  surpassing  interest. 
Naturally  enough,  in  the  course  of  it,  an  invita- 
tion was  given  to  the  young  officer  to  ride  over, 
when  occasion  served,  and  inspect  the  different 
curiosities  which  the  count  had  got  together  in 
his  own  private  cabinet.  That  invitation  was  ac- 
cepted. 

"  Lieutenant  Bergfeldt" — I  started  at  that 
name,  though  I  had  guessed  what  was  coming — 
"Lieutenant  Bergfeldt  had  more  ways  than  one 
of  rendering  himself  welcome  at  the  castle.  Be- 
sides being  able  to  talk  to  the  count  upon  scientific 
matters,  he  was  always  at  the  service  of  the 
countess,  and  was  always  prepared  to  be  her 
escort  whenever  a  protector  was  necessary  to  her. 
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The  countess,  a  timid  rider,  was  now  able  to  make 
long  excursions  on  horseback,  having  for-  her 
companion  one  of  the  most  accomplished  horse- 
men that  ever  put  foot  in  stirrup.  Did  she  de- 
sire, again,  to  go  to  some  ball  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, to  some  concert  or  opera  in  the  town  ? 
there  was  the  lieutenant  ever  ready  to  give  her 
his  arm,  to  see  her  to  the  carriage,  to  do  all,  in 
short,  that  her  husband  ought  to  have  done. 
Cruel  and  selfish  neglect,"  Madame  Stortzer  broke 
off — "  wicked  carelessness  on  the  part  of  that  hus- 
band who  so  left  to  stand  alone  the  frail  fabric  of 
a  woman's  weakness.  Not,"  she  continued,  rapidly 
— "not  that  they  erred :  the  Countess  Coustantia 
was  a  true  wife." 

"  It  was  part  of  the  same  selfishness  of  the 
count's  which  made  him  so  careless  of  what  his 
wife  did,  so  long  as  she  did  not  interrupt  him  in  his 
favourite  pursuits — that  neither  would  he  sacrifice 
any  of  his  habits,  not  even  half  an  hour  of  his 
night's  rest,  to  her  constitutional  love  of  pleasure 
and  change.  If  he  did  not  get  to  bed  early  and 
have  his  due  amount  of  sleep,  he  would  not  be  fit 
for  the  labours  of  the  next  day.  So  the  countess 
must  be  in  every  night  by  eleven  o'clock.  What 
she  did  till  that  hour  was  a  matter  of  indifference 
to  her  husband ;  she  might  go  where  she  liked  and 
do  what  she  liked  before  that  hour ;  but  by  eleven 
she  must  be  inside  the  castle  gates.  On  one  or 
two  occasions  there  had  been  some  slight  infringe- 
ment of  this  regulation,  and  the  result  had  been 
that  the  count  was  so  seriously  displeased  as 
actually  to  go  the  length  of  saying  that  from 
that  time  the  porter  at  the  gate  would  receive 
strict  orders  to  close  the  doors  at  eleven  o'clock, 
and  not  to  open  them  after  that  hour  to  any 
living  soul. 

"Things  were  at  this  point,  when  one  day 
the  intelligence  was  brought  to  the  castle  by 
the  Lieutenant  Bergfeldt  that  a  new  company 
of  actors  of  unusual  ability  had  arrived  in  the 
town,  and  were  to  perform  an  adaptation  of  one 
of  those  French  dramas  of  extreme  interest 
which  at  the  time  I  am  speaking  of  were  appear- 
ing continually  at  the  Paris  theatres.'  The  lieu- 
tenant had  seen  the  play  in  Paris,  and  gave  so 
promising  an  account  of  it  that  the  countess  was 
wild  to  see  it,  and  that  very  evening  it  was  ar- 
ranged that  Lieutenant  Bergfeldt  should  come  to 
the  castle  and  accompany  her  at  the  proper  hour 
to  the  theatre.  I  think  I  have  mentioned  that 
the  castle  was  just  outside  the  town " 

Madame  Stortzer  paused  for  a  moment,  as  if 
almost  unwilling  to  go  on,  and  described  what 
followed  with  somethingof  a  hesitating  reluctance. 

"The  play  almost  exceeded  in  interest  even 
what  the  countess  had  expected,  and  when  in  the 
middle  of  an  act,  and  at  one  of  the  most  exciting 
moments  of  the  story,  the  lieutenant  suddenly 
leant  over  to  her  and  said  that  he  had  some  in- 
spection to  make,  some  military  duty  to  do — I 
know  not  what— which  obliged  him  to  be  absent 
from  the  theatre  for  a  short  time,  perhaps  half  an 
hour  at  most  —  when  this  occurred,  she  was 
so  absorbed  in  watching  what  was  going  on  upon 


the  stage  that  she  hardly  heard  what  he  said,  and 
merely  bowing  her  acquiescence,  turned  again 
eagerly  to  the  scene,  reluctant  to  lose  a  word. 
When  Bergfeldt  returned,  after  about  half  an 
hour's  absence,  the  play  was  near  its  termination, 
and  the  interest  was  so  completely  at  its  highest 
that  the  countess  merely  turned  for  a  moment 
when  the  lieutenant  entered  the  box  and  put  up 
her  finger  to  engage  him  to  silence. 

"There  was  a  pause  in  the  acting  for  a  few 
minutes,  and  the  countess  turned  to  her  com- 
panion to  ask  the  time.  '  How  pale  you  look,' 
she  said;  ' are  you  suffering ?' 

" '  No,'  he  replied.  '  I  was  afraid  of  being  late, 
and  I  have  been  running.' 

' '  What  time  is  it  ?'  asked  the  countess  again. 

"  '  It  is  ten  minutes  to  eleven.' 

"  'I  must  go,'  she  said;  'how  dreadful  to  lose 
the  rest.' 

"  'In  another  quarter  of  an  hour  the  play  will 
be  over,  or  at  least  the  main  interest  of  it,'  said 
the  lieutenant. 

"  '  Yes,  but  by  that  time  the  gates  will  be 
closed.' 

"  '  You  don't  mean  to  say  that  you  imagine  for 

one  moment  that  the  count — that  your  husb 

that  such  an  order  as  that  will  really  be  carried 
out  ?'  urged  Lieutenant  Bergfeldt. 

"  'I  am  sure  of  it,'  she  answered. 

"  'And  I  am  equally  certain  the  other  way. 
Why,  it  is  ridiculous.  Take  my  advice  and  try  the 
experiment.  You  cannot  always  adhere  to  this 
arrangement  of  being  in  at  a  certain  hour,  like  a 
school-girl.' 

"  '  The  count's  arrangements  are  all  good  ones, 
and  such  as  he  has  a  perfect  right  to  make,' 
replied  the  countess,  who  never  would  hear  a  dis- 
paraging word  said  of  her  husband. 

"  At  that  moment  the  intermediate  scene  came 
to  an  end,  and  the  interesting  part  of  the  story 
was  resumed.  The  crisis  was  evidently  close  at 
hand.  The  countess  lingered  in  her  place. 

"  When  she  rose  to  go  it  was  ten  minutes  past 
eleven. 

"  The  countess  looked  at  her  companion.  She 
was  as  pale  as  he  now,  but  infinitely  less  com- 
posed. In  ten  minutes  more  they  were  at  the 
castle  gate.  It  was  closed. 

"  The  countess  trembled  violently  as  she  said  : 

" '  What  have  1  done  ?  I  knew  that  this  would 
be  so.' 

"  '  Nonsense,'  said  the  lieutenant,  who  himself 
was  somewhat  discomposed ;  '  it  is  only  a  joke. 
The  thing  will  never  be  persisted  in.  Ring  the 
bell,  Lorenz,'  he  continued  to  the  coachman,  who 
had  descended  from  his  place. 

"  The  man  did  as  he  was  told,  but  no  notice 
was  taken  of  the  appeal.  He  rang  again  and 
again,  and  at  last  a  window  was  opened  in  the 
turret  which  flanked  the  gate,  and  the  porter  put 
out  his  head. 

"'Why  don't  you  open  the  gate?'  said  the 
lieutenant,  in  an  angry  tone.  He  had  alighted 
from  the  carriage,  and  was  now  standing  beside 
the  coachman.  '  What  do  you  mean,'  he  con- 
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tinued,  'by  keeping  your  mistress  waiting  here 
at  this  time  of  night  ?' 

" '  My  orders  are  not  to  open  the  gate,'  re- 
plied the  man. 

"  '  Do  you  know  who  this  lady  is  ?' 

"  '  I  know  perfectly,'  the  porter  answered. 
'But  what  can  I  do?' 

" '  Do !  why  open  the  gate  instantly,'  cried  the 
lieutenant. 

"  '  I  dare  not  do  it,'  the  man  replied. 

"'Hans  Tramer,'  said  the  countess,  speaking 
for  the  first  time,  '  it  is  I  who  ask  you  to  let  me 
in.'  I  must  mention,"  continued  Madame  Stortzer, 
"  that  the  countess  was  a  favourite  with  all  her 
dependents,  having  won  upon  them  by  her  gentle 
and  gracious  ways.  'Hans,'  she  went  on,  'I 
will  be  responsible  for  the  consequences.  You 
shall  not  lose  your  place.'  The  man  hesitated. 

"  '  Hans,'  said  the  Countess  Constantia,  '  when 
your  wife  was  at  the  worst  of  the  fever  which  is 
still  upon  her,  I  did  not  hesitate  to  come  and 
see  her  at  the  risk  of  my  life.' 

"The  man's  head  disappeared  at  the  turret 
window,  and  soon  the  sound  of  unfastening  bolts 
and  bars  was  heard  behind  the  great  doors. 

"The  lieutenant  took  his  leave  at  the  door,  as 
his  custom  was,  and  the  countess  bade  him  good 
night,  and  went  into  the  house.  Cautiously  and 
on  tiptoe  she  approached  the  room  in  which  her 
husband  was  lying,  for  she  hoped  that  he  might 
still  be  asleep  in  spite  of  the  noise  which  had 
been  made  at  the  gate,  and  she  was  very  willing 
to  defer  all  explanation  till  the  morrow.  There 
was  no  sound  in  the  room,  and  the  lady  ap- 
proached the  bed  congratulating  herself  that  the 
count  was  still  asleep.  As  she  drew  nearer, 
something  strange  about  her  husband's  position 
struck  her,  and  looking  at  him  more  closely  she 
observed  that  his  eyes  were  partly  open. 

"In  another  moment  the  castle  was  ringing 
with  the  countess's  shrieks,  and  the  whole  house- 
hold rushed  to  the  apartment  in  which  the  count 
lay — dead." 

Madame  Stortzer  paused  for  a  moment,  but  I 
did  not  interrupt  her,  although  I  was  breathless 
to  hear  the  rest.  Presently  she  went  on : 

"  It  was  at  first  thought  that  the  count  had 
died  a  natural  death,  but  on  examination  of  the 
body  it  was  found  that  there  were  evident  signs 
of  suffocation.  There  were  marks  on  the  'throat, 
and  evidence  of  heavy  pressure  on  the  chest, 
which  left  little  doubt  that  violence  had  been 
used,  though  every  effort  had  been  made  to  con- 
ceal the  signs  of  it.  Of  course  a  most  searching 
inquiry  took  place,  with  a  view  to  the  discovery 
of  the  murderer,  but  it  was  wholly  unavailing. 
The  count  had  retired  to  bed  at  an  unusually 
early  hour,  and  none  of  the  servants  had  heard 
any  noise  in  the  house,  or  seen  any  strange  per- 
son about  the  premises.  Hans  Tramer,  the 
porter,  was  of  course  more  specially  examined, 
in  order  that  it  might  be  ascertained  whether  any 
one  had,  in  the  course  of  the  evening,  passed 
through  the  gate,  and  it  then  came  out  that  for 
some  time  the  porter  had  left  the  lodge  in  charge 


of  his  little  boy,  while  he  went  in  to  look  after  bis 
wife,  who  was  still  suffering  from  the  remains  of 
a  severe  attack  of  fever.  The  man  was  devotedly 
attached  to  his  wife,  and  had  in  this  respect  un- 
questionably neglected  his  duty.  As  to  the  boy's 
evidence,  little  could  be  made  of  that.  He  said, 
indeed,  that  he  had  seen  a  man  muffled  up  in  a 
cloak  pass  into  the  castle,  but  that  he  took  no 
notice  of  this,  as  he  felt  sure  at  the  time  that  it 
was  Lieutenant  Bergfeldt,  to  whom  he  knew  that 
the  entree  of  the  castle  was  accorded  at  all  hours. 
The  child  stuck  to  this  statement,  even  in  the 
teeth  of  the  lieutenant's  own  contradiction  of  the 
story ;  but  as  by  his  own  account  he  had  been 
asleep  part  of  the  time  when  he  ought  to  hare 
been  watching  the  gate,  no  importance  was 
attached  to  his  evidence.  The  lieutenant's  word, 
of  course,  went  for  more  than  that  of  the  porter's 
little  son.  I  must  mention,  by-the-by,  that  no 
one  was  more  energetic  than  Lieutenant  Berg- 
feldt in  trying  to  find  out  the  real  criminal,  but 
neither  his  efforts  nor  any  one  else's  were  in  this 
respect  successful. 

"I  will  not  dwell,"  Madame  Stortzer  continued, 
"on  the  grief  and  self-reproach  of  the  countess. 
Her  attachment  to  her  husband  had  been  sincere, 
and  the  thought  that  she  had  been  disobeying 
his  injunctions  at  the  very  moment  of  his  death, 
was  almost  worse  to  bear  than  even  the  death 
itself,  with  all  its  attendant  horrors.  For  some 
time  she  refused  to  see  any  one,  and  remained 
altogether  shut  up  in  her  rooms,  not  even  going 
out  for  air  and  exercise.  Lieutenant  Bergfeldt, 
indeed,  she  was  obliged  to  communicate  with 
from  time  to  time,  as  he  it  was  who  was  foremost 
in  pursuing  all  those  investigations  which  were 
necessitated  by  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the 
count's  death .  Old  General  Bremner,  too,  it  was 
necessary  that  she  should  see  occasionally,  as  he 
had  been  appointed  by  the  late  count  to  administer 
his  affairs.  The  countess  was  left  well  off,  every- 
thing, with  the  exception  of  a  few  trifling  lega- 
cies, being  bequeathed  to  her  by  the  will  of  her 
late  husband. 

"  1  have  said  that  the  widow  was  brought,  from 
time  to  time,  in  contact  with  Lieutenant  Berg- 
feldt. It  was  impossible  to  imagine  anything 
more  perfect  than  the  mixture  of  respect  and  sym- 
pathy with  which  this  young  officer  approached 
the  bereaved  lady.  For  some  time  no  allusion 
was  made  between  them  to  her  affliction,  and 
their  intercourse  was  confined  almost  entirely  to 
matters  of  business,  but  after  a  while,  and  in  a 
manner  insensibly,  the  lieutenant  would  allow 
himself  to  say  some  sympathetic  word,  to  make 
some  mention  of  his  respect  for  the  deceased 
count,  to  allude  to  the  intimacy  which  had 
existed  between  them.  By  degrees,  too,  and 
after  a  long  interval,  he  would  allow,  as  if  acci- 
dentally, some  expression  to  escape  him  indica- 
tive of  the  intense  feeling  of  commiseration 
with  which  he  was  penetrated  as  he  looked  on 
and  saw  what  were  the  sufferings  of  the  young 
widow — feeling  all  the  time  so  helpless  to  relieve 
those  sufferings  in  any  way  whatever.  But  why 
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do  I  speak  thus?"  said  Madame  Stortzer,  in- 
terrupting herself  impatiently.  "  The  man  laid 
out  his  plan  like  an  artist,  and  day  by  day, 
hour  by  hour  almost,  the  consolation  of  his  pre- 
sence became  more  and  more  necessary  to  the 
countess. 

"  Consolation  is  a  dangerous  thing,  when  the 
consoler  is  a  man  possessed  of  such  qualities  as 
this  Lieutenant  Bergfeldt,  and  when  the  consoled 
is  a  young  and  pretty  woman,  with  large  means 
at  her  disposal.  Before  the  year  was  out,  it 
became  evident  to  those  who  stood  by  and 
watched,  that  the  poor  old  count  would  soon 
have  a  successor,  and  ere  the  second  year  was 
half  through,  Lieutenant  Bergfeldt  was  esta- 
blished in  the  old  castle,  lord  of  its  mistress,  and 
of  all  the  place  contained. 

"  I  am  near  the  termination  of  my  part  of  the 
story,"  my  friend  went  on.  "  His  object  gained, 
this  unhappy  woman  in  his  power,  and  all  her 
possessions  witliin  his  grasp,  it  became  unneces- 
sary for  him  to  play  his  amiable  part  longer,  and 
very  soon  this  ill-starred  lady  found  to  her  dismay 
that  she  had  sacrificed  herself  to  a  man  whose 
dark  will  was  unfettered  by  any  restraints  such 
as  the  heart  and  the  conscience  exercise  over 
less  cold-blooded  mortals.  Periods  of  ill-usage 
and  neglect  at  home,  were  followed  by  seasons 
when  the  poor  woman  was  altogether  deserted 
by  her  cruel  and  unscrupulous  master.  Some- 
times even  she  would  hear  nothing  of  him  for 
months  together,  and,  indeed,  there  is  little 
reason  to  doubt  that  the  less  she  heard  of  his 
proceedings  at  such  times  the  better. 

"  It  was  during  one  of  these  absences  from 
the  castle,  no  doubt,  that  Colonel  Bergfeldt  as 
he  is  now  called,  made  his  recent  sojourn  in 
Vienna.  You  yourself  were  the  witness  of  his 
success  in  one  society,  and  you,  like  every  one 
else,  were  astonished  at  his  sudden  withdrawal 
from  it.  When  I  have  accounted  to  you  for  that 
withdrawal,  all  that  I  have  got  to  tell  in  con- 
nexion with  this  strange  and  terrible  affair  will 
be  at -an  end. 

"  It  is  only  a  few  days  since  that  the  people 
about  the  palace  here  were  a  good  deal  astonished 
by  the  arrival  at  the  gates  of  a  certain  old  priest, 
who  came  up  from  a  distant  part  of  the  country, 
and  desired  to  have  an  audience  of  the  emperor, 
alleging  that  he  had  a  communication  to  make 
of  the  very  greatest  possible  importance,  and 
which  he  could,  or  woidd,  only  make  to  the  em- 
peror himself.  It  is  one  of  the  curious  apparent 
inconsistencies  of  our  despotic  governments,  that 
the  sovereign  is  more  accessible  than  with  you 
in  England ;  so  it  was  no  great  wonder  that  that 
petition  of  the  old  priest's  was  granted,  and  he 
was  admitted  to  an  audience  with  the  emperor. 
The  old  man  said  that  he  had  felt  for  some  time 
that  his  own  end  was  near,  and  that  he  had  tra- 
velled, in  spite  of  his  many  infirmities,  a  long 
distance,  in  order  that  he  might  reveal  to  the 
[Father  of  the  People  certain  secrets,  which,  as 
they  concerned  others,  he  felt  ought  not  to  die 
with  him.  And  then  he  spoke  at  once  of  this 


man,  the  Colonel  Bergfeldt.  The  marriage  cere- 
mony, which  the  priest  himself  had  performed 
between  the  countess  and  Bergfeldt,  had  been  a 
vain  and  empty  ceremony,  the  latter  having,  at 
the  moment  when  it  was  celebrated,  a  wife  still 
living — an  unprincipled  woman,  who  consented 
to  keep  the  thing  secret  in  consideration  of  a 
certain  annual  sum  paid  to  her  by  the  colonel. 
These  circumstances  had  come  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  priest  under  the  seal  of  the  confessional, 
for  it  was  one  of  the  fantastic  elements  in  Berg- 
feldt's  character,  that  he  still  held  to  the  per- 
formance of  some  of  the  rites  of  religion,  or,  as 
it  should  be  called  in  this  case,  perhaps,  of  super- 
stition. 

:c  Under  the  same  seal  of  secresy,  too,"  con- 
tinued Madame  Stortzer,  "there  came  to  the 
priest's  knowledge  the  true  story  of  the  death 
of  the  old  count.  You  have  no  doubt  guessed 
already  who  was  the  perpetrator  of  that  cruel 
murder.  When  I  told  you  of  that  temporary 
absence  of  the  colonel's  from  the  theatre  on  the 
night  when  that  crime  was  committed,  you 
guessed,  I  have  no  doubt,  that  it  was  no  military, 
or  indeed  any  other,  duty  that  took  him  away, 
but  that  his  object  in  absenting  himself  was  to 
get  that  opportunity  of  taking  the  life  of  the 
man  who  had  admitted  him  to  his  house,  and 
given  him  his  confidence  and  his  friendship.  You 
guessed  rightly.  On  that  dreadful  night  this 
wicked  and  merciless  man,  who  had  long  enter- 
tained the  desire  to  possess  himself  of  his  friend's 
wife,  and  of  his  money  too — on  that  night,  when 
he  left  the  theatre,  he  managed — that  lucky  acci- 
dent of  the  porter's  absence  from  his  post  favour- 
ing him — to  pass  the  gate  unobserved  by  every- 
body but  the  child,  whose  evidence  was  not  taken 
in  contradiction  to  the  colonel's  own  statement. 
It  was  he  who  committed  that  crime  which  he 
was  afterwards  so  busy  in  trying  to  trace.  It 
was  he  who  profited  by  it,  and  became  possessed 
of  the  goods  and  the  wife  of  the  friend  whom  he 
had  treacherously  slam." 

"  And  was  this  the  man,"  I  asked,  for  I  could 
hardly  believe  it,  "with  whom  we  have  all  been 
associating  on  terms  of  intimacy  ?" 

"  The  same,"  replied  my  friend.  "  I  have  little 
doubt— for  I  forgot  to  mention  just  now  that  his 
first  wife  is  lately  dead — I  have  little  doubt  that  he 
came  now  to  Vienna  with  the  intention  of  making 
some  other  unhappy  girl  his  victim.  He  would  cal- 
culate, and  with  justice,  that  a  woman  of  the 
countess's  weak  and  yielding  nature  would  easily 
be  kept  silent,  or,  as  his  marriage  with  her  was 
illegal  at  the  time  when  it  was  made,  perhaps  he 
thought,  being  tired  of  her,  that  he  might  now  get 
rid  of  her  altogether.  Of  these  things,  however,  I 
know  nothing ;  they  may  have  been  in  his  mind,  or 
they  may  not.  At  all  events,  his  career  is  cut 
short." 

"And  how  was  his  arrest  managed?"  I  asked. 

"Oh,"  replied  Madame  Stortzer,  "I  saw  it 
with  my  own  eyes.  You  were  not  at  the  ball  at 
Madame  de  Merville's,  I  remember,  or  you  vrould 
have  seen  the  arrest  yourself,  though  of  course 
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you  would  not  have  understood  it  any  more  than 
I  did.  The  colonel  was  waltzing — you  remember 
how  wonderfully  he  used  to  dance— he  was 
waltzing  with  that  lovely  Baroness  Brenn,  and 
many  of  us,  I  amongst  the  rest,  were  looking  on 
at  them  and  the  other  dancers.  After  a  certain 
time  they  paused  near  to  where  I  was  standing, 
to  get  breath  and  rest  a  little.  An  officer  in  an 
Austrian  uniform,  who  had  also  been  one  of  the 
spectators,  came  quietly  round  to  the  colonel's 
side,  and  said  a  few  words  which  I  could  not  hear. 
I  managed,  however,  to  catch  the  colonel's  reply, 
*I  suppose  there  is  time  for  another  turn?'  His 
answer  was,  I  suppose,  in  the  negative,  for  shortly 
after  I  heard  the  colonel  say  to  his  partner,  'A 
friend  has  arrived  at  my  house  on  urgent  business. 
It  is  necessary  that  I  should  see  him  immediately, 
but  I  shall  be  back  in  a  short  time,  and  we  will 
finish  this  valse  after  supper.'  He  handed  the 
baroness  to  a  seat,  and  left  the  room  in  company 
with  the  Austrian  officer." 
"  And  that  was  the  arrest  of  a  murderer  ?" 
"It  was." 

"  And  this  is  all  you  know  ?"  I  asked. 
"  All  I  know  now"  answered  Madame  Stortzer. 
"  But  come  and  see  me  again  to-morrow  at  this 
time,  and  I  shall  doubtless  have  more  to  tell  you. 
But  remember,"  she  continued,  gravely,   "re- 
member your  promise." 
I  pledged  myself  once  more,  and  left  her. 
The  next  day  I  was  punctual  to  the  appoint- 
ment. 

"  Well,"  I  said,  as  I  sat  down  in  my  old  place 
by  the  stove,  "  have  you  any  more  to  tell  me  ?" 

"Yes,"  answered  Madame  Stortzer,  "I  have 
indeed.  The  drama  is  near  its  termination,  and 
the  curtain  will  soon  rise  upon  the  last  act." 
"  He  is  to  die,  then  ?"  I  asked. 
"  The  Council  was  assembled,"  Madame  Stort- 
zer replied,  "  by  the  emperor  directly  after  his 
first  interview  with  the  old  priest.  The  colonel  has 
been  condemned,  and  is  to  die  in  a  few  days. 
But  it  was  more  of  the  countess  that  I  wished 
to  speak  to  you  just  now.  She  has  arrived  in 
Vienna." 

"  Arrived  in  Vienna  ?" 

"I  know  not  how,"  continuedMadame  Stortzer, 
"the  tidings  reached  her  of  her  husband's  arrest, 
of  his  being  charged  both  with  the  murder  of  the 
old  count,  and  of  the  invalidity  of  the  marriage 
between  the  colonel  and  herself.  These  tidings 
have  reached  her  at  any  rate,  and  now  that 
wondrous  love  which  only  mothers  know,  has 
strengthened  her  even  in  this  moment  of  her 
agony,  and  she  has  come  up  here  to  petition  that 
a  new  marriage  may  take  place  between  her  and 
the  colonel  before  he  dies,  in  order  that  the  two 
children  which  have  been  born  to  them  may  not 
be  deprived  of  the  advantages  of  legitimacy." 

"And  do  you  mean  to  say,"  I  asked,  "that 
such  a  marriage  is  to  take  place  ?" 

"  It  is  to  take  place,"  answered  Madame 
Stortzer,  "within  the  very  walls  of  the  prison, 
the  night  before  the  execution  takes  place.  The 
wife  and  the  husband  are  to  meet  before  the 


altar.  They  are  not  to  see  each  other  either 
before  or  after  the  ceremony,  nor  is  one  word — 
xcept  the  words  of  the  marriage  service — to  be 
xchanged  between  them." 

"Her  strength  will  break  down  under  such  an 
ordeal,"  I  said. 

Madame  Stortzer  did  not  answer  at  first.  "  I 
have  seen  her,"  she  said  presently,  "  and  rendered 
her  what  services  I  could.  She  is  now  almost  in 
a  state  of  unconsciousness  of  what  happens 
around  her.  Her  grief  seems  to  have  stunned 
her.  In  such  a  condition  she  may  get  through 
this  last  terrible  trial,  but  it  is  a  chance.  No 
one  could  pronounce  on  it  with  certainty.  I 
think,"  Madame  Stortzer  went  on,  "that  she 
hardly  knew  me,  though  we  were  school-girls 
together,  and  intimate  friends  before  her  mar- 
riage with  Count  Vordenberg." 

1  was  very  young  when  the  events  I  am  de- 
scribing took  place.  I  was  at  that  age  when,  if 
in  Paris,  I  must  always  go  to  the  Morgue.  I 
had  not  had  suffering  enough  to  make  scenes  of 
misery  and  horror  intolerable  to  me.  A  strange 
desire  took  possession  of  me  now  to  be  a  witness 
of  that  last  scene  which  was  to  end  this  strange 
eventful  history.  Now  I  should  shrink  from 
such  a  thing,  do  anything,  go  anywhere  to 
avoid  it. 

I  mentioned  what  was  in  my  head  to  Madame 
Stortzer. 

"Do  you  really  wish  it?"  she  said.  "Why 
unnecessarily  be  present  at  a  scene  of  such  un- 
utterable misery  and' terror?" 

My  friend  argued  long  and  earnestly  against 
my  desire,  but  it  was  not  to  be  shaken.  A  strange 
infatuation  it  was.  I  seemed  unable  to  resist  it. 
I  dreaded  the  thing  unspeakably,  yet  felt  that  it 
must  be  done. 

At  last  Madame  Stortzer's  arguments  gave  way 
before  my  obstinacy.  It  was  not  difficult  for  her 
to  obtain  for  me  what  I  wanted.  Her  husband 
was  an  excellent  man,  and  may  have  been,  very 
likely,  a  wise  senator  as  well;  but  one  quality  he 
certainly  did  not  possess,  and  that  was  the  power 
of  resisting  his  wife's  will.  It  was  soon  arranged 
that  I  was  to  be  smuggled  into  the  fortress,  and 
was  to  be  a  concealed  spectator  of  all  that  took 
place  on  the  night  of  the  wedding.  From  the 
moment  that  this  was  arranged,  I  think  I  would 
have  given  anything  to  have  receded  from  what  I 
had  committed  myself  to  so  eagerly. 

I  shall  never  forget  that  night,  or  the  scene  of 
which  I  was  the  witness.  The  little  chapel  of 
the  prison  was  so  situated  that  it  was  approached 
by  various  passages  or  corridors  communicating 
with  different  parts  of  the  main  building.  Each 
of  these  corridors  had  a  separate  entrance  in  the 
chapel,  and  it  was  so  arranged,  no  doubt  in  order 
that  different  classes  of  prisoners  might  enter  the 
consecrated  building  without  being  necessarily 
brought  in  contact  with  each  other.  I  was 
placed  in  a  dark  comer,  close  to  the  altar,  from 
which  post  I  could  see  everything  that  passed 
without  being  myself  observable.  The  chapel 
was  dimly  lighted  by  the  candles  on  the  altar,  and 
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by  the  faint  glimmer  of  the  small  hanging  lamp 
which  burnt  before  it,  and  which  was  never 
allowed  to  go  out.  On  the  steps  of  the  rude 
altar  stood  the  priest,  attended  by  a  single 
chorister,  waiting  till  the  moment  should  come 
when  his  office  was  to  be  performed.  One  or 
two  jailers  and  attendants  were  about  the  chapel, 
but  one  only  knew  they  were  there  by  hearing 
the  echo  of  their  faint  whisperings,  the  great 
shadows  thrown  by  the  pillars  and  by  the 
massive  stonework  of  the  building  rendering  it 
impossible  to  see  them. 

In  that  dead  silence  the  faintest  and  most 
distant  sounds  were  distinctly  audible,  and  it  was 
not  long  before  I  heard  the  grating  of  bolts  and 
the  shutting  of  a  heavy  door  in  a  remote  part  of 
the  building.  By-and-by  there  were  more  such 
sounds,  and  then  I  heard  the  trampling  of  feet, 
apparently  very  near  to  me  but  behind  the  wall. 
In  another  moment  a  door  opened  close  to  where 
I  stood,  and  there  entered,  first  some  of  the 
superior  officers  of  the  prison,  and  then  walking 
between  two  turnkeys,  and  heavily  manacled, 
there  appeared  the  man  whom  I,  as  a  boy,  had 
admired  so  much — the  man  who  had  seemed  to 
me  to  unite  all  the  qualities  which  could  make 
life  enviable — the  man  whom  I  had  last  seen 
caressed  and  made  much  of  in  the  gayest  saloons 
in  one  of  the  most  brilliant  capitals  of  the 
world. 

Just  Heaven !  what  a  man  this  was.  Had  that 
inconceivable  heroism  and  strength  which  be- 
longed to  him  been  employed  in  some  good 
cause,  how  glorious  his  career  might  have  been, 
and  his  life  how  useful  to  his  fellow-men !  He 
was  almost  unchanged.  He  was,  as  I  have  said 
before,  always  very  pale,  he  may  have  been  a 
shade  paler,  and  the  lines  of  his  face  may  have 
been  dug  a  little,  a  very  little,  deeper.  Other- 
wise he  was  unaltered,  and  but  for  the  difference 
in  his  dress,  he  was  still  the  same  man  who  had 
carried  all  before  him  in  the  drawing-rooms  of 
Vienna.  If  I  could  have  been  seen  in  my  dark 
corner,  I  am  pretty  sure  that  it  would  have 
appeared  that  I  was  infinitely  more  moved  by 
his  position  than  he  was  himself. 

Tor  one  moment  he  flinched,  and  did  seem  to 
feel  some  part  of  the  horror  of  the  situation.  It 
was  when,  after  he  had  stood  there  before  the 
altar  for  some  short  time,  with  the  faint  light  of 
the  hanging  lamp  upon  his  terrible  face,  a  sort  of 
strange  rumour  filled  the  chapel  that  some  one 
else  was  approaching,  and  presently,  by  a  door 
opening  into  tlie  chapel,  exactly  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  building  to  that  by  which  he  had 
entered  it,  his  wife,  closely  veiled,  and  attended 
by  two  ladies,  whose  features  were  also  con- 
cealed, but  one  of  whom  I  thought  was  Madame 
Stortzer,  was  supported  into  the  chapel. 

It  seems  almost  wrong  to  speak  of  agony  so 


terrible  as  this  of  which  I  was  a  witness.  Di- 
rectly she  reached  the  altar,  the  countess  lifted 
her  veil,  and  it  was  then  that  that  momentary 
change  of  which  I  have  spoken  did  come  over 
the  stony  features  of  the  man  beside  her.  As 
to  the  countess  herself,  she  absolutely  seemed 
lost,  there  was  hardly  recognition  in  the  gaze 
which  she  fixed  on  her  husband,  as  I  will  call 
him  in  anticipation,  and  which  never,  I  be- 
lieve, throughout  the  ceremony,  which  com- 
menced immediately,  was  removed  for  a  mo- 
ment from  his  face.  It  is  my  hope  that  she 
was  in  some  sort,  by  long  suffering  and  the 
horror  of  the  situation,  reduced  to  a  state  of 
half-stupefaction.  I  do  not  know  that  during 
the  celebration  of  the  marriage  she  spoke.  She 
may  have  done  so,  the  priest  must  have  known, 
but  I  heard  no  sound  of  her  voice,  nor  saw  a 
movement  of  her  ashy  lips.  Her  eyes  were  fixed 
with  a  scared  sidelong  glance  on  her  husband, 
and  I  believe  she  took  no  more  part  in  what  went 
on  than  we  take  in  our  dreams.  But  when  all 
was  over,  and  the  man  stooped  down  to  kiss  her 
forehead— then  she  awoke.  Then  she  knew  all. 
Then  she  knew  that  they  were  to  part,  that  he 
was  already  surrounded  by  the  guards  who  were 
to  take  him  away,  that  that  taking  away  was  to 
death ;  and  then  the  old  love  for  him  broke  out, 
and  about  his  neck  and  his  fettered  hands  she  hung 
with  such  cries  and  lamentations  as  made  the 
very  walls  give  back  the  sounds  of  agony  that 
woke  a  keener  echo  yet  in'  the  hearts  of  those 
who  stood  by  and  listened  ! 

It  was  mercy  to  bring  such  misery  as  this  to 
an  end.  The  governor  of  the  prison  whispered 
the  priest  to  ask  if  all  was  done,  and  then  sign- 
ing to  his  men,  those  two  but  now  united  were 
torn  apart,  and  by  those  separate  ways  by  which 
they  had  come  into  that  terrible  place,  the  hus- 
band went  his  way  to  death,  and  the  wife  back 
to  a  home  where  happiness  might  never  come, 
but  where  the  voices  of  her  children  should 
bring  her  comfort  in  the  days  that  were  yet  to 
follow. 
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A  DARK  NIGHT'S  WORK. 

BY     THE     AUTHORESS     OF     "MART    BARTON." 
CHAPTER  VI. 

AT  Easter— just  when  the  heavens  and  earth 
were  looking  their  dreariest,  for  Easter  fell 
very  early  this  year— Mr.  Corbet  came  down. 
Mr.  Wilkins  was  too  busy  to  see  much  of  him ; 
they  were  together  even  less  than  usual,  although 
not  less  friendly  when  they  did  meet.  But  to 
Ellinor  the  visit  was  one  of  unmixed  happiness. 
Hitherto  she  had  always  had  a  little  fear  mingled 
up  with  her  love  of  Mr.  Corbet ;  but  his  manners 
were  softened,  his  opinions  less  decided  and 
abrupt,  and  his  whole  treatment  of  her  showed 
such  tenderness  that  the  young  girl  basked  and 
revelled  in  it.  One  or  two  of  their  conversations 
had  reference  to  their  future  married  life  in  Lon- 
don ;  and  she  then  perceived,  although  it  did  not 
jar  against  her,  that  her  lover  had  not  forgotten 
his  ambition  in  his  love.  He  tried  to  inoculate 
her  with  something  of  his  own  craving  for  success 
in  life ;  but  it  was  all  in  vain :  she  nestled  to  him 
and  told  him  she  did  not  care  to  be  the  Lord 
Chancellor's  wife— wigs  and  woolsacks  were  not 
in  her  line ;  only  if  he  wished  it,  she  would 
wish  it. 

The  last  two  days  of  his  stay  the  weather 
changed.  Sudden  heat  burst  forth,  as  it  does 
occasionally  for  a  few  hours  even  in  our  chilly 
English  spring.  The  grey-brown  bushes  and 
trees  started  almost  with  visible  progress 
into  the  tender  green  shade  which  is  the  fore- 
runner of  the  bursting  leaves.  The  sky  was  of 
full  cloudless  blue.  Mr.  Wilkins  was  to  come 
home  pretty  early  from  the  office  to  ride  out  with 
his  daughter  and  her  lover;  but,  after  waiting 
some  time  for  him,  it  grew  too  late,  and  they  were 
obliged  to  give  up  the  project.  Nothing  would 
serve  Ellinor,  then,  but  that  she  must  carry  out  a 
table  and  have  tea  in  the  garden,  on  the  sunny 
side  of  the  tree,  among  the  roots  of  which  she 
used  to  play  when  a  child.  Miss  Monro  objected 
a  little  to  this  caprice  of  Ellinor' s,  saying  that 
it  was  too  early  for  out-of-door  meals;  but 
Mr.  Corbet  overruled  all  objections,  and  helped 
Ellinor  in  her  gay  preparations.  She  always 
kept  to  the  early  hours  of  her  childhood,  although 
she,  as  then,  regularly  sat  with  her  father  at  his 
late  dinner,  and  this  meal,  al  fresco,  was  to  be  a 
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reality  to  her  and  Miss  Monro.  There  was  a 
place  arranged  for  her  father,  and  she  seized  upon 
him  as  he  was  coming  from  the  stable-yard,  by 
the  shrubbery  path,  to  his  study,  and  with  merry 
playfulness  made  him  a  prisoner,  accusing  him  of 
disappointing  them  of  their  ride,  and  drawing 
him,  more  than  half  unwilling,  to  his  chair  by 
the  table.  But  he  was  silent,  and  almost  sad ; 
his  presence  damped  them  all,  they  could  hardly 
tell  why,  for  he  did  not  object  to  anything,  though 
he  seemed  to  enjoy  nothing,  and  only  to  force  a 
smile  at  Elliuor's  occasional  sallies.  These  be- 
came more  and  more  rare,  as  she  perceived  her 
father's  depression.  She  watched  him  anxiously. 
He  perceived  it,  and  said — shivering  in  that 
strange  unaccountable  manner  which  is  popu- 
larly explained  by  the  expression  that  some  one 
is  passing  over  the  earth  that  will  one  day  form 
your  grave — 

"  Ellinor !  this  is  not  a  day  for  out-of-door 
tea.  I  never  felt  so  chilly  a  spot  in  my  life.  I 
cannot  keep  from  shaking  where  I  sit.  I  must 
leave  this  place,  my  dear,  in  spite  of  all  your 
good  tea." 

"  Oh,  papa !  I  am  so  sorry.  But  look  how  full 
that  hot  sun's  rays  come  on  tins  turf.  I  thought 
I  had  chosen  such  a  capital  spot !" 

But  he  got  up  and  persisted  in  leaving  the 
table,  although  he  was  evidently  sorry  to  spoil 
the  little  party.  He  walked  up  and  down  the 
gravel-walk,  close  by  them,  talking  to  them  as- 
he  kept  passing  by,  and  trying  to  cheer  them  up. 

"Are  you  warmer  now,  papa?"  asked  Ellinor. 

"  Oh  yes  !  All  right.  It  is  only  that  place  that 
seems  so  chilly  and  damp.  I  am  as  warm  as  a 
toast  now." 

The  next  morning  Mr.  Corbet  left  them.  The 
unseasonably  fine  weather  passed  away  too,  and  all 
things  went  back  to  their  rather  grey  and  dreary 
aspect ;  but  Ellinor  was  too  happy  to  feel  this 
much,  knowing  what  absent  love  existed  for  her 
alone,  and  from  this  knowledge  unconsciously 
trusting  in  the  sun  behind  the  clouds. 

I  have  said  that  few  or  none  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  Hamley,  besides  their  own 
household  and  Mr.  Ness,  knew  of  Elliuor's 
engagement.  At  one  of  the  rare  dinner-parties 
to  which  she  accompanied  her  father — it  was  at 
the  old  lady's  house  who  chaperoned  her  to  the 
assemblies — she  was  taken  into  dinner  by  a  young 
clergyman  staying  in  the  neighbourhood.  He 
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had  just  had  a  small  living  given  to  him  in  his 
own  county,  and  he  felt  as  if  this  was  a  great 
step  in  his  life.  He  was  good,  _  innocent,  and 
rather  boyish  in  appearance.  Ellinor  was  happy 
and  at  her  ease,  and  chatted  away  to  this  Mr, 
Livingstone  on  many  little  points  of  interest 
which  they  found  they  had  in  common ;  church 
music,  and  the  difficulty  they  had  of  getting 
people  to  sing  in  parts;  Salisbury  Cathedral, 
which  they  had  both  seen ;  styles  of  church 
architecture,  Buskin's  works,  and  parish  schools, 
in  which  Mr.  Livingstone  was  somewhat  shocked 
to  find  that  Ellinor  took  no  great  interest.  When 
the  gentlemen  came  in  from  the  dining-room,  it 
struck  Ellinor,  for  the  first  time  in  her  life,  that 
her  father  had  taken  more  wine  than  was  good 
for  him.  Indeed,  this  had  rather  become  a  habit 
with  him  of  late ;  but  as  he  always  tried  to  go 
quietly  off  to  his  own  room  when  such  had  been 
the  case,  his  daughter  had  never  been  made  aware 
of  it  before,  and  the  perception  of  it  now  made  her 
cheeks  hot  with  shame.  She  thought  that  every 
one  must  be  as  conscious  of  his  altered  manner 
and  way  of  speaking  as  she  was,  and  after  a 
pause  of  sick  silence,  during  which  she  could 
not  say  a  word,  she  set  to  and  talked  to  Mr. 
Livingstone  about  parish  schools,  anything,  with 
redoubled  vigour  and  apparent  interest,  in  order 
to  keep  one  or  two  of  the  company,  at  least, 
from  noticing  what  was  to  her  so  painfully  ob- 
vious. 

The  effect  of  her  behaviour  was  far  more 
than  she  had  intended.  She  kept  Mr. Livingstone, 
it  is  true,  from  observing  her  father;  but  she  also 
riveted  his  attention  on  herself.  He  had  thought 
her  very  pretty  and  agreeable  during  dinner; 
but  after  dinner  he  considered  her  bewitching, 
irresistible.  He  dreamed  of  her  all  night,  and 
wakened  up  the  next  morning  to  a  calculation  of 
how  far  his  income  would  allow  him  to  furnish 
his  pretty  new  parsonage  with  that  crowning 
blessing,  a  wife.  For  a  day  or  two  he  did  up 
little  sums,  and  sighed,  and  thought  of  Ellinor, 
her  face  listening  with  admiring  interest  to  his 
sermons,  her  arm  passed  into  his  as  they  went 
together  round  the  parish ;  her  sweet  voice  in- 
structing classes  in  his  schools — turn  where  he 
would,  in  his  imagination  Ellinor's  presence  rose 
up  before  him. 

The  consequence  was,  that  he  wrote  an  offer, 
which  he  found  a  far  more  perplexing  piece  of 
composition  than  a  sermon ;  a  real  hearty  expres- 
sion of  love,  going  on,  over  all  obstacles,  to  a 
straightforward  explanation  of  his  present  pro- 
spects and  future  hopes,  and  winding  up  with  the 
information  that  on  the  succeeding  morning  he 
would  call  to  know  whether  he  might  speak  to 
Mr.  Wilkins  on  the  subject  of  this  letter.  It 
was  given  to  Ellinor  in  the  evening,  as  she  was 
sitting  with  Miss  Monro  in  the  library.  Mr. 
Wilkins  was  dining  out,  she  hardly  knew  where, 
as  it  was  a  sudden  engagement,  of  which  he  had 
sent  word  from  the  office— a  gentleman's  dinner- 
party, she  supposed,  as  he  had  dressed  in  Hamley 
without  coming  home.  Ellinor  turned  over  the 


letter  when  it  was  brought  to  her,  as  some  people 
do  when  they  cannot  recognise  the  handwriting, 
as  if  to  discover  from  paper  or  seal,  what  two 
moments  would  assure  them  of,  if  they  opened 
the  letter  and  looked  at  the  signature.  Ellinor 
could  not  guess  who  had  written,  it  by  any  out- 
ward sign ;  but  the  moment  she  saw  the  name 
"Herbert  Livingstone,"  the  meaning  of  the  letter 
flashed  upon  her,  and  she  coloured  all  over.  She 
put  the  letter  away,  unread,  for  a  few  minutes, 
and  then  made  some  excuse  for  leaving  the  room 
and  going  up-stairs.  When  safe  in  her  bed- 
chamber, she  read  the  young  man's  eager  words 
with  a  sense  of  self-reproach.  How  must  she, 
engaged  to  one  man,  have  been  behaving  to 
another,  if  this  was  the  result  of  one  evening's 
interview?  The  self-reproach  was  unjustly 
bestowed ;  but  with  that  we  have  nothing  to  do. 
She  made  herself  very  miserable;  and  at  last, 
went  down  with  a  heavy  heart  to  go  on  with 
Dante,  and  rummage  up  words  in  the  dictionary. 
All  the  time  she  seemed  to  Miss  Monro  to  be 
plodding  on  with  her  Italian  more  diligently  and 
sedately  than  usual,  she  was  planning  in  her  own 
mind  to  go  to  her  father  as  soon  as  he  returned 
(and  he  had  said  that  he  should  not  be  late),  and 
beg  him  to  undo  the  mischief  she  had  done  by 
seeing  Mr.  Livingstone  the  next  morning,  and 
frankly  explaining  the  real  state  of  affairs  to  him. 
But  she  wanted  to  read  her  letter  again,  and 
think  it  all  over  in  peace ;  and  so,  at  an  early 
hour,  she  wished  Miss  Monro  good  night,  and 
went  up  into  her  own  room  above  the  drawing- 
room,  and  overlooking  the  flower-garden  and 
shrubbery-path  to  the  stable-yard,  by  which  her 
father  was  sure  to  return.  She  went  up-stairs 
and  studied  her  letter  well,  and  tried  to  recal  all 
her  speeches  and  conduct  on  that  miserable 
evening— as  she  thought  it  then — not  knowing 
what  true  misery  was.  Her  head  ached,  and  she 
put  out  the  candle,  and  went  and  sat  on  the 
window-seat,  looking  out  into  the  moonlit  garden, 
watching  for  her  father.  She  opened  the  window ; 
partly  to  cool  her  forehead,  partly  to  enable  her 
to  call  down  softly  when  she  should  see  him 
coming  along.  By-and-by  the  door  from  the 
stable-yard  into  the  shrubbery  clicked  and  opened, 
and  in  a  moment  she  saw  Mr.  Wilkins  moving 
through  the  bushes ;  but  not  alone,  Mr.  Dunster 
was  with  him,  and  the  two  were  talking  together 
in  rather  excited  tones,  immediately  lost  to 
hearing,  however,  as  they  entered  Mr.  Wilkins's 
study  by  the  outer  door. 

"  They  have  been  dining  together  somewhere. 
Probably  at  Mr.Hanbury's"  (the  Hamley  brewer), 
thought  Ellinor.  "But  how  provoking  that  he 
should  have  come  home  with  papa  this  night  of 
all  nights !" 

Two  or  three  times  before,  Mr.  Dunster  had 
called  on  Mr.  Wilkins  in  the  evening,  as  Ellinor 
knew :  but  she  was  not  quite  aware  of  the  reason 
for  such  late  visits,  aud  had  never  put  together 
the  two  facts— (as  cause  and  consequence)— that 
on  such  occasions  her  father  had  been  absent 
from  the  office  all  clay,  and  that  there  might  be 
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necessary  business  for  him  to  transact,  the 
urgency  of  which  was  the  motive  for  Mr.  Dun- 
-ster's  visits.  Mr.  Wilkins  always  seemed  to  be 
annoyed  by  his  coming  at  so  late  an  hour,  and 
spoke  of  it,  resenting  the  intrusion  upon  his 
leisure;  and  Ellinor,  without  consideration, 
adopted  her  father's  mode  of  speaking  and 
thinking  on  the  subject,  and  was  rather  more 
angry  than  he  was  whenever  the  obnoxious 
partner  came  on  business  in  the  evening.  This 
night  was  of  all  nights  the  most  ill-purposed 
time  (so  Elliuor  thought)  for  a  tete-a-tete  with 
her  father !  However,  there  was  no  doubt  in  her 
mind  as  to  what  she  had  to  do.  So  late  as  it 
was,  the  unwelcome  visitor  could  not  stop  long ; 
and  then  she  would  go  down  and  have  her  little 
confidence  with  her  father,  and  beg  him  to  _see 
Mr.  Livingstone  when  he  came  the  next  morning, 
and  dismiss  him  as  gently  as  might  be. 

She  sat  on  in  the  window-seat;  dreaming 
waking  dreams  of  future  happiness.  She  kept 
losing  herself  in  such  thoughts,  and  became  al- 
most afraid  of  forgetting  why  she  sat  there. 
Presently  she  felt  cold,  and  got  up  to  fetch  a 
shawl,  in  which  she  muffled  herself  and  resumed 
her  place.  It  seemed  to  her  growing  very  late ; 
the  moonlight  was  coming  fuller  and  fuller  into 
the  garden,  and  the  blackness  of  the  shadow  was 
more  concentrated  and  stronger.  Surely  Mr.  Dun- 
ster  could  not  have  gone  away  along  the  dark 
shrubbery-path,  so  noiselessly  but  what  she 
must  have  heard  him  ?  No  !  there  was  the 
swell  of  voices  coming  up  through  the  window 
from  her  father's  study:  angry  voices  they 
were ;  and  her  auger  rose  sympathetically,  as  she 
knew  that  her  father  was  being  irritated.  There 
was  a  sudden  movement,  as  of  chairs  pushed 
hastily  aside,  and  then  a  mysterious  unaccount- 
able noise— heavy,  sudden;  and  then  a  slight 
movement  as.,  of  chairs  again;  and  then  a  pro- 
found stillness.  .  Ellinor  leaned  her  head  against 
the  side  of  the  window  to  listen  more  intently, 
for  some  mysterious  instinct  made  her  sick  and 
faint.  No  sound — no  noise.  Only  by-and-by  she 
heard,  what  we  have  all  heard  at  such  times  of  in- 
tent listening,  the  beating  of  the  pulses  of  her 
heart,  and  then  the  whirling  rush  of  blood  through 
her  head.  How  long  did  this  last  ?  She  never 
knew.  By-aud-by  she  heard  her  father's  hurried 
footstep  in  his  bedroom,  next  to  hers;  but  when 
she  ran  thither  to  speak  to  him,  and  ask  him 
what  was  amiss— if  anything  had  been— if  she 
might  come  to  him  now  about  Mr.  Livingstone's 
letter,  she  found  that  he  had  gone  down  again  to 
his  study,  and  almost  at  the  same  moment  she 
heard  the  little  private  outer  door  of  that  room 
open;  some  one  went  out,  and  then  there  were 
hurried  footsteps  along  the  shrubbery-path.  She 
thought  of  course  that  it  was  Mr.  Dunster  leav- 
ing the  house ;  and  went  back  for  Mr.  Living- 
stone's letter.  Having  found  it,  she  passed 
through  her  father's  room  to  the  private  stair- 
case, thinking  that  if  she  went  by  the  more 
regular  way,  she  would  have  run  the  risk  of 
disturbing  Miss  Monro,  and  perhaps  of  being 


questioned  in  the  morning.  Even  in  passing 
down  this  remote  staircase,  she  trod  softly  for 
fear  of  being  overheard.  When  she  entered  the 
room,  the  full  light  of  the  candles  dazzled  her 
for  an  instant,  coming  out  of  the  darkness.  They 
were  flaring  wildly  in  the  draught  that  came  in 
through  the  open  door,  by  which  the  outer  air 
was  admitted ;  for  a  moment  there  seemed  to  be 
no  one  in  the  room ;  and  then  she  saw,  with 
strange  sick  horror,  the  legs  of  some  one  lying  on 
the  carpet  behind  the  table.  As  if  compelled, 
even  while  she  shrank  from  doing  it,  she  went 
round  to  see  who  it  was  that  lay  there,  so  still 
and  motionless  as  never  to  stir  at  her  sudden 
coming.  It  was  Mr.  Dunster ;  his  head  propped 
on  chair-cushions,  his  eyes  open,  staring,  dis- 
tended. There  was  a  strong  smell  of  brandy  and 
hartshorn  in  the  room ;  a  smell  so  powerful  as 
not  to  be  neutralised  by  the  free  current  of 
night  air  that  blew  through  the  two  open  doors. 
Ellinor  could  not  have  told  if  it  was  reason  or  in- 
stinct that  made  her  act  as  she  did  during  this 
awful  night.  In  thinking  of  it  afterwards,  with 
shuddering  avoidance  of  the  haunting  memory 
that  would  come  and  overshadow  her  during 
many,  many  years  of  her  life,  she  grew  to  believe 
that  the  powerful  smell  of  the  spilt  brandy 
absolutely  intoxicated  her— an  unconscious  Re- 
chabite  iu  practice.  But  something  gave  her  a 
presence  of  mind  and  a  courage  not  her  own. 
And  though  she  learnt  to  think  afterwards  that 
she  had  acted  unwisely,  if  not  wrongly  and 
wickedly,  yet  she  marvelled,  in  recalling  that 
time,  how  she  could  have  then  behaved  as  she  did. 
First  of  all  she  lifted  herself  up  from  her  fasci- 
nated gaze  at  the  dead  man,  and  went  to  the 
staircase  door,  by  which  she  had  entered  the  study, 
and  shut  it  softly.  Then  she  went  back — looked 
again ;  took  the  brandy-bottle,  and  knelt  down, 
and  tried  to  pour  some  into  the  mouth ;  but  this 
she  found  she  could  not  do.  Then  she  wetted 
her  handkerchief  with  the  spirit,  and  moistened 
the  lips ;  all  to  no  purpose ;  for  as  I  have  said 
before  the  man  was  dead — killed  by  a  rupture  of 
a  vessel  of  the  brain ;  how  occasioned,  I  must  tell 
by-and-by.  Of  course,  all  Ellinor's  little  cares  and 
efforts  produced  no  effect ;  her  father  had  tried 
them  before— vain  endeavours  all,  to  bring  back 
the  precious  breath  of  life !  The  poor  girl  could 
not  bear  the  look  of  those  open  eyes,  and  softly, 
tenderly,  tried  to  close  them,  although  uncon- 
scious that  in  so  doing  she  was  rendering  the 
pious  offices  of  some  beloved  hand  to  a  dead  man. 
She  was  sitting  by  the  body  on  the  floor  when  she 
heard  steps  coming,  with  rushing  and  yet 
cautious  tread,  through  the  shrubbery;  she  had 
no  fear,  although  it  might  be  the  tread  of  rob- 
bers and  murderers.  The  awfulness  of  the  hour 
raised  her  above  common  fears ;  though  she  did 
not  go  through  the  usual  process  of  reasoning, 
and  by  it  feel  assured  that  the  feet  which  were 
coining  so  softly  and  swiftly  along  were  the  same 
which  she  had  heard  leaving  the  room  in  like 
manner  only  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before. 
Her  lather  entered,  and  started  back,  almost 
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upsetting  some  one  behind  him  by  his  recoil,  on 
seeing  his  daughter  in  her  motionless  attitude  by 
the  dead  man. 

"My  God,  Ellinor!  what  has  brought  you 
here  ?"  he  said,  almost  fiercely. 

But  she  answered  as  one  stupified, 

"  I  don't  know.    Is  he  dead  ?" 

"  Hush,  hush,  child ;  it  cannot  be  helped." 

She  raised  her  eyes  to  the  solemn,  pitying,  awe- 
stricken  face  behind  her  father's — the  counte- 
nance of  Dixon. 

"  Is  he  dead  ?"  she  asked  of  him. 

The  man  stepped  forwards,  respectfully  push- 
ing his  master  on  one  side  as  he  did  so.  He  bent 
down  over  the  corpse,  and  looked,  and  listened, 
and  then,  reaching  a  candle  off  the  table,  he 
signed  Mr.  Wilkins  to  close  the  door.  And  Mr. 
Wilkins  obeyed,  and  looked  with  an  intensity  of 
eagerness  almost  amounting  to  faintness  on  the 
experiment,  and  yet  he  could  not  hope.  The 
flame  was  steady— steady  and  pitilessly  unstirred, 
even  when  it  was  adjusted  close  to  mouth  and 
nostril ;  the  head  was  raised  up  by  one  of  Dixon's 
stalwart  arms,  while  he  held  the  candle  in  the 
other  hand.  Ellinor  fancied  that  there  was  some 
trembling  on  Dixon's  part,  and  grasped  his  wrist 
tightly  in  order  to  give  it  the  requisite  motionless 
firmness. 

All  in  vain.  The  head  was  placed  again  on  the 
cushions,  the  servant  rose  and  stood  by  his 
master,  looking  sadly  on  the  dead  man,  whom, 
living,  none  of  them  had  liked  or  cared  for,  and 
Ellinor  sat  on,  quiet  and  tearless,  as  one  in  a 
trance. 

"  How  was  it,  father  ?"  at  length  she  asked. 

He  would  fain  have  had  her  ignorant  of  all, 
but  so  questioned  by  her  lips,  so  adjured  by  her 
eyes,  in  the  very  presence  of  death,  he  could  not 
choose  but  speak  the  truth ;  he  spoke  it  in  con- 
vulsive gasps,  each  sentence  an  effort : 

"  He  taunted  me — he  was  insolent,  beyond  my 
patience— I  could  not  bear  it.  I  struck  him— I 
can't  tell  how  it  was.  He  must  have  hit  his  head 
in  falling.  Oh,  my  God !  one  little  hour  ago  I  was 
innocent  of  this  man's  blood !"  He  covered  his 
face  with  his  hands. 

Ellinor  took  the  candle  again ;  kneeling  behind 
Mr.  Dunster's  head,  she  tried  the  futile  experi- 
ment once  more. 

"Could  not  a  doctor  do  some  good?"  she 
asked  of  Dixou,  in  a  low  hopeless  voice. 

"  No  !"  said  he,  shaking  his  head,  and  looking 
with  a  sidelong  glance  at  his  master,  who  seemed 
to  shrivel  uj)  and  to  shrink  away  at  the  bare  sug- 
gestion. "  Doctors  can  do  nought,  I'm  afeared. 
All  that  a  doctor  could  do,  I  take  it,  would  be  to 
open  a  vein,  and  that  I  could  do  along  with  the 
best  of  them,  if  I  had  but  my  fleam  here."  He 
fumbled  in  liis  pockets  as  he  spoke,  and,  as 
chance  would  have  it,  the  "fleam"  (or  cattle- 
lancet)  was  somewhere  about  his  dress.  He  drew 
it  out,  smoothed  and  tried  it  on  Ids  finger. 
Ellinor  tried  to  bare  the  arm,  but  turned  sick  as 
she  did  so.  Her  father  started  eagerly  forwards, 
and  did  what  was  necessary  with  hurried, 


trembling  hands.  If  they  had  cared  less  about 
the  result,  they  might  have  been  more  afraid  of 
the  consequences  of  the  operation  in  the  hands 
of  one  so  ignorant  as  Dixon.  But,  vein  or  artery, 
it  signified  little ;  no  living  blood  gushed  out ; 
only  a  little  watery  moisture  followed  the  cut  of 
the  fleam.  They  laid  him  back  on  his  strange- 
sad  death-couch.  Dixon  spoke  next. 

"Master  Ned!"  said  he — for  he  had  known 
Mr.  Wilkins  in  his  days  of  bright  careless  boy- 
hood, and  almost  was  carried  back  to  them  by  the- 
sense  of  charge  and  protection  which  the  servant's 
presence  of  mind  and  sharpened  senses  gave  him 
over  his  master  on  this  dreary  night — "  Master 
Ned !  we  must  do  summut." 

No  one  spoke.    What  was  to  be  done  ? 

"Did  any  folk  see  him  come  here?"  Dixon 
asked,  after  a  time.  Ellinor  looked  up  to  hear 
her  father's  answer,  a  wild  hope  coming  into  her 
mind  that  all  might  be  concealed,  somehow ;  she 
did  not  know  how,  nor  did  she  think  of  any  con- 
sequences save  of  saving  her  father  from  the 
vague  dread  trouble  and  punishment  that  she- 
was  aware  would  await  him  if  all  were  known. 

Mr.  Wilkins  did  not  seem  to  hear ;  in  fact,  he 
did  not  hear  anything  but  the  unspoken  echo  of 
his  own  last  words,  that  went  booming  through 
his  heart  : 

"An  hour  ago  I  was  innocent  of  this  man's 
blood  !  Only  an  hour  ago  !" 

Dixon  got  up  and  poured  out  half  a  tumblerful 
of  raw  spirit  from  the  brandy-bottle  that  stood 
on  the  table. 

"Drink  this,  Master  Ned!"  putting  it  to  his 
master's  lips.  "Nay" — to  Ellinor — "it  will  do- 
him  no  harm  ;  only  bring  back  his  senses,  which, 
poor  gentleman !  are  scared  away.  We  shall 
need  all  our  wits.  Now,  sir,  please  to  answer 
my  question.  Did  any  one  see  Measter  Dunster 
come  here  ?" 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Mr.  Wilkins,  recovering 
his  speech.  "  It  all  seems  in  a  mist.  He  offered 
to  walk  home  with  me;  I  did  not  want  him.  I 
was  almost  rude  to  him  to  keep  him  off.  I  did 
not  want  to  talk  of  business  ;  I  had  taken  too 
much  wine  to  be  very  clear,  and  some  things  at 
the  office  were  not  quite  in  order,  and  he  had 
found  it  out.  If  any  one  heard  our  conversation, 
they  must  know  I  did  not  want  him  to  come  with 
me.  Oh !  why  would  he  come  ?  He  was  as 
obstinate — he  would  come — aud  here  it  has  been 
his  death !" 

"  Well,  sir,  what's  done  can't  be  undone,  and 
I'm  sure  we'd  any  of  us  bring  him  back  to  life  if 
we  could,  even  by  cutting  off  our  hands,  tliough 
he  was  a  mighty  plaguy  chap  while  he'd  breath 
in  him.  But  what  I'm  thinking  is  this :  it  will, 
maybe,  go  awkward  with  you,  sir,  if  he  is  found 
here.  One  can't  say.  But  don't  you  think,  miss, 
that,  as  he's  neither  kith  nor  kin  to  miss  him,  we 
might  just  bury  him  away  before  morning,  some- 
where ?  There's  better  nor  four  hours  of  dark. 
I  wish  we  could  put  him  in  the  churchyard,  but 
that  can't  be ;  but  to  my  mind,  the  sooner  \ve  set 
about  digging  a  place  for  him  to  lie  in,  poor 
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fellow,  and  the  better  it  will  be  for  us  all  in  the 
end.  I  can  pare  a  piece  of  turf  up  where  it  will 
never  be  missed,  and  if  master  will  take  one 
spade,  and  I  another,  why,  we'll  lay  him  softly 
down,  and  cover  him  up,  and  no  one  will  be  the 
wiser." 

There  was  no  reply  from  either  for  a  minute  or 
so.  Then  Mr.  Wilkins  said : 

"  If  my  father  could  have  known  of  my  living 
io  this !  Why,  they  will  try  me  as  a  criminal ; 
and  you,  Ellinor !  Dixon,  you  are  right.  We  must 
•conceal  it,  or  I  must  cut  my  throat,  for  I  never 
could  live  through  it.  One  minute  of  passion, 
tind  my  life  blasted !" 

"  Come  along,  sir,"  said  Dixon ;  "  there's  no 
lime  to  lose."  And  they  went  out  in  search  of 
tools ;  Ellinor  following  them,  shivering  all  over, 
*but  begging  that  she  might  be  with  them,  and 
not  have  to  remain  in  the  study  with 

She  would  not  be  bidden  into  her  own  room ; 
she  dreaded  inaction  aud  solitude.  She  made 
herself  busy  with  carrying  heavy  baskets  of  turf, 
.and  straining  her  strength  to  the  utmost ;  fetch- 
ing all  that  was  wanted,  with  soft  swift  steps. 

Once,  as  she  passed  near  the  open  study  door, 
she  thought  that  she  heard  a  rustling,  and  a  flash 
•of  hope  came  across  her.  Could  he  be  reviving? 
She  entered,  but  a  moment  was  enough  to  unde- 
ceive her ;  it  had  only  been  a  night  rustle  among 
the  trees.  Of  hope,  life,  there  was  none. 

They  dug  the  hole  deep  and  well;  working 
with  fierce  energy  to  quench  thought  and  re- 
morse. Once  or  twice  her  father  asked  for  brandy, 
which  Ellinor,  reassured  by  the  apparently  good 
effect  of  the  first  dose,  brought  to  him  without 
a  word ;  and  once  at  her  father's  suggestion  she 
'brought  food,  such  as  she  could  find  in  the  dining- 
room  without  disturbing  the  household,  for 
Dixon. 

When  all  was  ready  for  the  reception  of  the 
body  in  its  unblessed  grave,  Mr.  Wilkins  bade 
Eilinor  go  up  to  her  room— she  had  done  all  she 
could  to  help  them ;  the  rest  must  be  done  by 
ihem  alone.  She  felt  that  it  must ;  and  indeed 
both  her  nerves  and  her  bodily  strength  were 
giving  way.  She  would  have  kissed  her  father, 
as  he  sat  wearily  at  the  head  of  the  grave — 
Dixou  had  gone  in  to  make  some  arrangement 
for  carrying  the  corpse— but  he  pushed  her  away 
quietly,  but  resolutely : 

"  No,  Nelly,  you  must  never  kiss  me  again ;  I 
.am  a  murderer." 

"  But  I  will,  my  own  darling  papa,"  said  she, 
throwing  her  arms  passionately  round  his  neck, 
and  covering  his  face  with  kisses.  "  I  love  you, 
.and  I  don't  care  what  you  are,  if  you  were  twenty 
times  a  murderer,  which  you  are  not ;  I  am  sure 
it  was  only  an  accident." 

"  Go  in,  my  child,  go  in,  an'd  try  to  get  some 
rest.  But  go  in,  for  we  must  finish  as  fast  as 
we  can.  The  moon  is  down ;  it  will  soon  be  day- 
light. What  a  blessing  there  are  no  rooms  on 
one  side  of  the  house.  Go,  Nelly."  And  she  went; 
straining  herself  up  to  move  noiselessly,  with 
eyes  averted,  through  the  room  which  she  shud- 


dered at  as  the  place  of  hasty  and  unhallowed 
death. 

Once  in  her  own  room  she  bolted  the  door  on 
the  inside,  and  then  stole  to  the  window,  as  if 
some  fascination  impelled  her  to  watch  all  the 
proceedings  to  the  end.  But  her  aching  eyes 
could  hardly  penetrate  through  the  thick  dark- 
ness, which,  at  the  time  of  the  year  of  which  I  am 
speaking,  so  closely  precedes  the  dawn.  She 
lould  discern  the  tops  of  the  trees  against  the 
ky,  and  could  single  out  the  well-known  one,  at 
a  little  distance  from  the  stem  of  which  the 
rave  was  made,  in  the  very  piece  of  turf  over 
which  so  lately  she  and  Ralph  had  had  their 
merry  little  tea-making ;  and  where  her  father, 
as  she  now  remembered,  had  shuddered  and 
shivered,  as  if  the  ground  on  which  his  seat  had 
then  been  placed,  was  fateful  and  ominous  to 
him. 

Those  below  moved  softly  and  quietly  in  all 
they  did ;  but  every  sound  had  a  significant  and 
terrible  interpretation  to  Elliuor's  ears.  Before 
they  had  ended,  the  little  birds  had  begun  to  pipe 
out  their  gay  reveille  to  the  dawn.  Then  doors 
losed,  and  all  was  profoundly  still. 

Ellinor  threw  herself,  iu  her  clothes,  on  the  bed ; 
and  was  thankful  for  the  intense  weary  physical 
pain  which  took  off  something  of  the  anguish 
of  thought — anguish  that  she  fancied  from  time 
to  time  was  leading  to  insanity. 

By-and-by  the  morning-cold  made  her  instinc- 
tively creep  between  the  blankets ;  and,  once 
there,  she  fell  into  a  dead  heavy  sleep. 


STREET  TERRORS. 

GAKOTTING  is  in  some  measure  a  new  art; 
but  London  criminality  has  found  expression  in. 
past  times  in  forms  equally  alarming,  and  some- 
times even  more  serious.  Crime  is  subject  to 
caprices  of  fashion,  like  other  things.  There 
are,  indeed,  certain  good  old  solid  villanies  which 
abide  from  age  to  age,  unaffected  by  any 
mutations  of  taste ;  but  the  eccentricities  of 
ruffianism  obey  some  law  of  change,  which 
causes  them  to  shift  their  external  modes  and 
aspects.  Still,  the  gross  amount  of  homicidal 
ferocity  remains  pretty  much  the  same,  or,  if 
there  be  any  difference,  it  is  not  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  this  epoch.  The  contemporary  lite- 
rature of  bygone  periods  depicts  to  us  a  series 
of  Londons  ill-guarded,  ill-lighted,  and  teeming 
with  violence  aud  rascality.  It  may  be  interest- 
ing at  the  present  moment  to  recal  some  fea- 
tures of  those  extinct  conditions  of  metropolitan 
life. 

Early  in  the  thirteenth  century,  according  to 
an  old  chronicler,  it  was  "  a  common  practice" 
for  a  company  of  a  hundred  or  more  to  "  make 
nightly  invasions  upon  the  houses  of  the  wealthy, 
to  the  intent  to  rob  them ;  and  if  they  found 
any  man  stirring  in  the  city  within  the  night, 
that  were  not  of  their  crew,  they  would  pre- 
sently murder  him ;  insomuch  that  when  night 
was  come  no  man  durst  adventure  to  walk  in  the 
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streets."  In  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth, 
crime  was  so  rife,  that  seventy-two  thousand 
great  thieves,  petty  thieves,  and  rogues,  were 
hanged.  This,  of  course,  was  for  all  England. 
"What  may  have  been  the  proportion  for  London, 
does  not  appear ;  for  there  were  no  tabulated 
police  returns  in  the  sixteenth  century.  But  it 
must  have  been  large.  The  annalist  who  records 
the  fact,  says  that  the  king  "  seemed  for  a  while 
greatly  to  have  terrified  the  rest  [i.  e.  of  the 
rogues];  but  since  his  death  the  number  of 
them  is  so  increased,  that,  except  some  better 
order  be  taken,  or  the  law  already  made  be 
executed,  such  as  dwell  in  uplandish  towns 
and  little  villages  shall  live  but  in  small  safety 
and  rest."  The  Marching  Watch,  with  its  costly 
annual  pageantry  on  the  vigil  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist,  apparently  did  but  little  service ;  and, 
on  its  abolition  in  1569,  in  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth, "  a  substantial  standing  watch"  was  set 
on  foot.  We  all  know  from  Shakespeare's 
immortal  photograph  of  constabulary  life,  in 
the  persons  of  Dogberry,  Verges,  and  Co., 
how  utterly  ineffective  the  London  police  was 
in  his  time;  for,  though  he  has  placed  those 
worthies  in  the  streets  of  a  Sicilian  city,  it 
is  evident  that  the  portraits  were  drawn 
from  the  night-guardians  of  our  own  me- 
tropolis. The  same  great  pen  has  shown  with 
equal  vividness  the  class  of  ruffians  swarming  in 
the  thoroughfares  of  London,  and  in  the  lonely 
outlying  country  roads.  Ancient  Pistol,  Nym, 
Bardolph,  and  the  rest  of  that  marauding  crew, 
are  types,  a  little  poeticised,  of  the  bullies  and 
swash-bucklers  of  three  hundred  years  ago.  The 
town  at  that  time  possessed  certain  privileged 
spots,  which,  having  been  conventual  sanctuaries 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  days,  were  still  held 
sacred  from  the  intrusion  of  the  law,  as  far  as 
debtors  were  concerned,  and  which,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  became  places  of  retreat  and  secu- 
rity for  the  most  abandoned  of  both  sexes.  Such 
was  Alsatia,  occupying  the  ground  adjacent  to 
the  present  Bouverie-street,  Fleet-street — a  nest 
of  chartered  rascality  and  crime,  which  was  not 
broken  up  until  the  reign  of  William  the  Third, 
and  of  which,  as  it  existed  under  James  the  First, 
Sir  Walter  Scott  has  given  a  minute  and  dra- 
matic description  in  the  Fortunes  of  Nigel. 
From  these  centres  of  infamy,  the  ruffler,  the 
cut-purse,  and  the  cut-throat,  would  sally  forth 
on  their  errands  of  mischief;  and,  if  hard  pressed 
in  any  encounter  with  such  officers  of  justice  as 
were  then  to  be  found,  would  retire,  whenever 
it  was  possible,  to  the  sanctuary,  where  the  law 
was  practically  incapable  of  following  them.  It 
was  in  the  precinct  of  Whitefriars,  or  Alsatia, 
that  in  the  year  1612  two  paid  assassins  of  a 
Scotch  nobleman,  Lord  Sanquhar,  murdered  at 
his  own  door  a  teacher  of  fencing,  who,  five  years 
previously,  had  accidentally  put  out  the  patri- 
cian's eye  at  a  bout  with  foils.  Sanquhar  and 
his  agents  escaped  for  a  while,  but  were  ulti- 
mately taken  and  hanged.  Lord  Bacon  called 
this  ignominious  execution  of  the  peer  "the 
noblest  piece  of  justice  that  ever  came  forth  in 
any  king's  time  j"  and  Coke  says  that  he  re- 


ported the  case  in  all  its  details  "  because  this 
example  hath  not  its  parallel."  The  revenging  of 
private  quarrels  in  the  open  streets,  however, 
was  a  common  occurrence.  In  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Gilbert  Talbot  to  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  dated 
February  13,1578,  and  quoted  in  Lodge's  Illus- 
trations, an  account  is  given  of  "  one  Wyndam,. 
who  shot  at  my  Lord  Rytche"  while  riding  out  j 
and  of  Lodowyke  Grevell's  attack  on  Sir  John 
Conway,  first  with  a  cudgel,  with  which  he 
stunned  him,  and  then  with  a  sword,  as  he  lay 
senseless.  The  frequency  of  these  outrages  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  they  were  regarded  with 
no  more  concern  than  the  pistolling  or  bowie- 
knifeing  of  an  obnoxious  gentleman  at  the  pre- 
sent day  in  a  South  Carolina  hotel.  The  Earl  of 
Shrewsbury's  correspondent  speaks  of  the  two- 
circumstances  to  which  he  alludes  as  "  trifling 
matters."  To  Latimer,  however,  who  in  one  of 
his  sermons  relates  the  murder  by  a  London 
merchant  of  a  man  who  had  "  displeased"  him, 
such  excesses  appeared  in  their  true  light ;  and- 
he  relates  with  horror  that  the  worst  crimes 
were  "  winked  at."  The  peace  of  the  town,  in- 
deed, was  threatened  in  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries  not  only  by  the  professedly 
criminal  classes,  but  by  dissolute  noblemen, 
(who  would  quarrel  over  their  wine,  and  fight 
in  the  taverns  and  ordinaries,  or  in  the  public- 
ways),  and  by  the  young  'prentices,  whose- 
clubs  were  often  a  terror  to  more  peaceable 
citizens.  There  were  fifty  dangers  to  be  guarded 
against  then,  to  every  one  which  menaces  us 
now ;  and  bribery  frequently  interposed,  to  shield1 
the  offender  from  the  punishment  which  was  his- 
due. 

Matters  were  probably  better  under  the  strict, 
stern  rule  of  Cromwell;  but  the  accession  of 
Charles  the  Second  brought  back  a  flood  of  vice 
and  criminality,  and  rendered  the  streets  of 
London  even  more  perilous  than  they  had 
been  before.  Rochester,  Sedley,  and  the  other 
profligate  wits  of  the  time,  filled  the  town 
with  the  terror  of  their  lawless  exploits,  and 
any  man  who  had  offended  the  great  lords 
and  courtiers  might  reckon  on  the  certainty 
of  maltreatment  in  passing  by  night  from  one- 
part  of  the  metropolis  to  another.  It  was 
thus  that  Rochester  punished  Dryden,  as  he 
walked  home  from  Will's  Coffee-house  to  his 
residence  in  Gerrard-street,  Soho.  Mr.  Charles 
Knight,  in  his  entertaining  work  on  London,, 
says  that  "  this  was  a  solitary  case ;"  but  he  is- 
mistaken.  A  still  more  disgraceful  outrage, 
committed  in  the  same  reign,  towards  the  close 
of  1670,  with  the  connivance  of  the  king  him- 
self, is  mentioned  in  the  histories,  and  more  par- 
ticularly recorded  by  Andrew  Marvell  in  letters 
to  his  friends.  Sir  John  Coventry,  a  member  of 
parliament,  made  a  jest  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons at  the  expense  of  Charles's  morality.  A 
few  nights  afterwards  (it  Was  a  little  before 
Christmas,  and  the  night  was  long  and  pro- 
bably dark),  twenty-five  of  the  Duke  of  Mon- 
mouth's  troop  and  a  few  foot  soldiers  lay  in 
wait  for  the  imprudently  bold  orator,  from  ten 
P.M.  to  two  in  the  morning,  in  Suffolk-street, 
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and,  as  lie  returned  from  the  tavern  where  he 
supped  to  his  own  house,  felled  him,  and  neaiiy 
cut  off  the  end  of  his  nose,  when  the  arrival  of 
some  other  passengers  struck  them  with  terror, 
and  they  fled,  or,  as  Marvell  expresses  it, 
"marched  off."  The  writer  adds,  that  "Sir 
Thomas  Sands,  lieutenant  of  the  troop,  com- 
manded the  party,  and  O'Brien,  the  Earl  of 
Inchequin's  son,  was  a  principal  actor."  The 
circumstance  created  as  great  an  outbreak  of 

Eopular  indignation  as  the  murder  committed 
y  Lord  Sanquhar  had  done  in  the  reign  of 
James.  The  court  for  a  time  tried  to  carry 
matters  with  a  high  hand,  and  the  king  ac- 
tually ordered  the  release  of  two  of  the  accom- 
plices who  had  been  taken ;  but,  the  night  be- 
fore the  reassembling  of  parliament  after  the 
Christmas  vacation,  he  permitted  their  fresh 
arrest.  In  this  juncture,  the  House  of  Commons 
acted  with  great  spirit  and  dignity.  They  at 
once  voted  that  they  would  proceed  to  no  bu- 
siness whatever  (though  Charles,  as  usual,  was 
in  dire  want  of  money)  until  they  had  passed 
a  bill  for  the  surrender  of  the  malefactors,  and 
for  augmenting  the  penalties  for  all  such  crimes 
committed  on  "  parliament  men"  in  the  future. 
In  another  letter,  Marvell  calls  this  act  "  Sir 
John  Coventry's  bill  against  cutting  noses/'  Sir 
Thomas  Sands  and  O'Brien  neglected  to  appear 
at  the  Old  Bailey  within  the  time  limited  by  the 
act  of  parliament,  and  were  accordingly  attainted 
and  outlawed,  "without  possibility  of  pardon." 
The  same  admirable  poet  and  patriot  relates 
another  piece  of  street  ruffianism  by  royal  and 
noble  blacklegs,  which  occurred  about  the  same 
period.  "  Doubtless  you  have  heard  before  this 
time,"  he  writes,  "  how  Monmouth,  Albemarlc, 
Dunbane,  and  seven  or  eight  gentlemen,  fought 
with  the  watch,  and  killed  a  poor  beadle.  They 
have  all  got  their  pardons,  for  Monmouth's  sake ; 
but  it  is  an  act  of  great  scandal."  To  "kill 
a  poor  beadle"  was  evidently  a  mere  matter 
of  sport  and  good-fellowship  to  the  jovial 
monarch  and  his  courtiers ;  and,  as  the  beadle 
in  question  was  not  so  fortunate  as  to  be  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  no  bill  was 
passed  for  attainting  his  murderers,  and  his  blood 
remained  unavenged.  Lordly  encounters  with 
the  watch  lasted  even  to  our  own  times ;  for 
the  achievements  of  the  Marquis  Spring- 
heeled  Jack  are  yet  fresh  in  the  recollection  of 
many  of  us,  though  somewhat  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century  has  elapsed  since  those 
edifying  days.  But,  had  a  policeman  been 
murdered  in  18S7  by  any  titled  reveller,  we 
should  infallibly  have  seen  the  illustrious  culprit, 
first  at  the  Old  Bailey,  and  afterwards  on  a 
certain  platform  below  the  tower  of  St.  Se- 
pulchre's. 

It  was  not  until  near  the  close  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  that  highway  robberies  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London  became  one  of  the  in- 
stitutions of  the  criminal  class.  Du  Val  seems 
to  have  been  the  originator  of  this  most  elegant 
of  rascalities.  He  taught  us  clumsy  islanders, 
according  to  Hudibras  Butler,  how  to  rob  "more 
obligingly"  than  had  been  our  wont, 


And  ho-w  to  hang  in  a  more  graceful  fashion 
Than  e'er  was  known  before  to  the  dull  English 
nation. 

After  him  came  a  host  of  Turpins  and  Tom 
Kings,  whose  deeds  are  not  to  the  present 
purpose,  inasmuch  as  they  were  not  com- 
monly performed  in  London  streets,  but  on 
the  dark  roads,  heaths,  and  commons,  in  the 
vicinity  of  town.  The  metropolitan  ruffians, 
however,  kept  pace  with  their  brethren  of  the 
country  highways.  To  such  a  pitch  of  audacity 
had  the  former  attained  in  the  time  of  Queen 
Anne,  that  they  positively  conceived  a  design  to 
stop  her  Majesty's  coach  as  she  returned  from 
supping  in  the  city.  Those,  too,  were  the  days 
of  the  Mohocks— a  set  of  desperate  young 
bloods  and  men  of  fashion,  who  seem  to  have 
been  desirous  of  emulating  the  drunken  atrocities 
of  Nero  and  his  parasites,  and  of  whom  the 
Spectator  has  given  us  a  fearful  account,  in  his 
three  hundred  and  twenty  -fourth  number,  bear- 
ing date  March  12,  1712.  If  what  is  there 
stated  is  to  be  accepted  literally,  the  rakes  of 
that  time  had  formed  themselves  into  "  a  noc- 
turnal fraternity  under  the  title  of  '  the  Mohock 
Club/  a  name  borrowed,  it  seems,  from  a  sort 
of  cannibals  in  India,  who  subsist  by  plundering 
and  devouring  all  the  nations  about  them.  An 
outrageous  ambition  of  doing  all  possible  hurt 
to  their  fellow- creatures  is  the  great  cement  of 
their  assembly,  and  the  only  qualification  re- 
quired in  the  members.  In  order  to  exert  this 
principle  in  its  full  strength  and  perfection,  they 
take  care  to  drink  themselves  to  a  pitch  that  is 
beyond  the  possibility  of  attending  to  any  notions 
of  reason  or  humanity;  then  make  a  general 
sally,  and  attack  all  that  are  so  unfortunate  as 
to  walk  the  streets  through  which  they  patrol. 
Some  are  knocked  down,  others  stabbed,  others 
cut  and  carbonadoed.  The  particular  talents  by 
which  these  misanthropes  are  distinguished  from 
one  another  consist  in  the  various  kinds  of  bar- 
barities which  they  execute  upon  their  prisoners. 
Some  are  celebrated  for  a  happy  dexterity  in 
tipping  the  lion  upon  them ;  which  is  performed 
by  squeezing  the  nose  flat  to  the  face,  and  boring 
out  the  eyes  with  their  fingers.  Others  are 
called  the  dancing-masters,  and  teach  their  scho- 
lars to  cut  capers  by  running  swords  through 
their  legs  ;  a  new  invention,  whether  originally 
French  I  cannot  tell."  In  number  three  hun- 
dred and  thirty-two  of  the  Spectator,  a  Mohock 
hunt  is  described.  The  victim  was  run  down 
with  a  view-hallo  !  when  the  savage  pack  formed 
a  circle  round  him  with  the  points  of  their 
swords.  One  punctured  him  in  the  rear,  which 
naturally  made  him  wheel  about ;  then  came  a 
prick  from  a  second,  a  third,  and  so  on.  Thus  they 
kept  him  spinning  like  a  top,  until,  in  their  mercy, 
they  let  him  go  free.  Another  savage  diversion 
was  thrusting  women  into  barrels,  and  rolling 
them  down  Snow  or  Ludgate  hill.  Swift,  who  was 
horribly  afraid  of  the  Mohocks,  mentions  several 
of  their  villanies.  He  writes  to  Stella  on  the 
16th  March,  1712 :  "  Two  of  the  Mohocks 
caught  a  maid  of  old  Lady  Winchelsea's  at  the 
door  of  her  house  in  the  Park  with  a  candle, 
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and  had  just  lighted  out  somebody.  They  cut 
all  her  face,  and  beat  her  without  any  provoca- 
tion." Next  day  he  added :  "  They  go  'on  still 
and  cut  people's  faces  every  night !  but  they 
shan't  cut  mine; — I  like  it  better  as  it  is." 

These  street  ruffians  took  various  strange 
designations.  At  the  Restoration,  they  were 
Muns  and  Tityre-Tus  ;  then,  Hectors  and 
Scourers ;  later  still,  Nickers  (whose  delight  it 
was  to  smash  windows  with  showers  of  half- 
pence), Hawkabites,  and,  lastly,  Mohocks. 

Johnson,  in  his  poem  on  London,  published 
in  1738,  paints  a  no  less  frightful  picture  of  the 
midnight  streets.  In  that  masterly  style  which 
attracted  the  attention  of  Pope  to  the  then 
obscure  young  writer,  and  made  him  prophesy 
that  he  would  soon  be  unearthed,  the  satirist 
describes  the  rakes  of  that  time  as 

Lords  of  the  street  and  terrors  of  the  war, 
and  exclaims : 

Prepare  for  death  if  here  at  night  you  roam, 
And  sign  your  will  before  you  sup  from  home. 
Some  fiery  fop,  with  new  commission  vain, 
Who  sleeps  on  brambles  till  he  kills  his  man, 
Some  frolic  drunkard,  reeling  from  a  feast, 
Provokes  a  broil,  and  stabs  you  for  a  jest. 

Street  ruffianism  had  grown  to  such  dimensions 
in  1744,  that  the  Lord  Mayor  and  aldermen  pre- 
sented an  address  to  the  king,  calling  attention 
to  the  frequency  of  robberies  and  murders  in 
the  most  public  and  frequented  thoroughfares, 
and  that  "at  such  times  as  were  heretofore 
deemed  hours  of  security."  George,  in  his 
reply,  said  he  would  set  the  laws  vigorously  to 
work ;  but  it  was  many  years  before  the  town 
was  brought  into  anything  like  a  state  of  se- 
curity. In  the  London  Magazine  for  October, 
1752,  it  is  reported  that  the  Common  Council 
of  the  City  had  just  agreed  to  the  demolition  of 
the  wall  parting  Upper  from  Middle  Moot-fields. 
The  reason  for  this  is  stated  to  be  that  the  wall 
had  for  a  long  time  been  "a  great  nuisance  to 
the  neighbourhood,  as  it  was  a  screen  for  thieves 
and  the  most  obnoxious  persons."  Gay  advises 
the  passenger,  for  a  similar  reason,  to  take  care 
of  the  great  open  desert  of  Lincoln's  Inn-fields, 
which  boasted  no  garden  then  as  it  does  now : 

Where  Lincoln's  Inn,  wide  space,  is  rail'd  around, 
Cross  not  with  venturous  step ;  there  oft  is  found 
The  lurking  thief,  who,  while  the  daylight  shone, 
Made  the  walls  echo  with  his  begging  tone. 
That  crutch  -which  late  compassion   moved   shall 

wound 
Thy  bleeding  head,  and  fell  thee  to  the  ground. 

The  poet  proceeds  to  warn  his  readers  against 
trusting  the  linkman,  especially  "along  the  lonely 
wall."  He  would  quench  his  flambeau  in  the 
middle  passage,  hand  you  into  the  power  of 
some  gang  of  thieves,  and  share  the  booty  when 
all  was  over.  In  1747,  a  murder  of  a  singularly 
atrocious  and  deliberate  nature  was  committed 
in  another  part  of  the  town.  The  Monthly 
Chronologer  of  the  London  Magazine  of  that 
year  records  the  following  incident,  under  date 
Wednesday,  September  23 : 


"  This  night,  about  ten  o'clock,  as  Captain 
Joseph  Johns,  of  Prescot-street,  was  going 
home,  he  was  attacked  by  two  fellows  in 
Cavendish-court,  near  Devonshire-square,  who 
knocked  him  down,  and  almost  cut  off  his  nose, 
robbed  him  of  his  watch  and  two  seals,  and  then 
made  off;  upon  which  the  captain  called  out 
'  Stop  thief !'  and  immediately  one  of  them 
returned,  stabbed  him  in  the  right  breast  with  a 
sword,  which  went  through  his  body,  and  stuck 
in  his  backbone,  whereby  it  broke,  and  then 
made  off  undiscovered.  The  next  night,  at 
eleven,  one  Lopez,  a  Jew,  was  taken  at  a  house 
in  Petticoat-lane,  for  the  said  robbery.  John 
Basden,  a  constable,  with  his  assistants,  went  in 
quest  of  him  to  a  public-house  in  that  laue. 
Upon  their  entrance,  a  pistol  was  fired,  which 
shot  the  constable  in  his  left  breast,  so  that  his  life 
was  despaired  of;  and  one  of  the  watchmen  was 
almost  killed  by  a  bludgeon.  The  master  of  the 
house  was  afterwards  secured,  and  committed  to 
the  Compter.  There  are  eighteen  persons  in  this 
gang,  and  warrants  are  out  for  apprehending 
them.  Mr.  Richardson,  the  City  Marshal, 
being  informed  of  the  above  unhappy  accident, 
immediately  went  and  assembled  a  parcel  of 
watchmen  with  him,  to  go  in  quest  of  these 
villains,  when  they  found  a  large  gang  of  thieves 
assembled  in  Gravel-lane,  who,  immediately  upon 
seeing  him,  fired,  but  luckily  missed  him ;  and, 
though  most  of  the  watchmen  ran  away,  yet  he 
rushed  in  amongst  them,  and  secured  one  of  the 
persons  charged  with  the  robbery  of  Captain 
Johns,  and  brought  him  off,  who  was  committed 
for  further  examination.  The  Marshal  after- 
wards secured  two  other  persons  suspected  to 
be  concerned  in  the  above  robbery."  Captain 
Johns  died  three  nights  after  the  attack  ;  and  the 
Jew  was  tried  and  hanged  for  the  murder. 

This  certainly  exceeds  the  worst  of  our  garotte 
outrages,  and  the  case  was  not  an  exceptional 
one.  It  was  an  age  when  the  law  showed  a 
great  deal  of  vindictiveness,  but  very  little  real 
power;  when  thief-takers  like  Jonathan  Wild 
first  educated  their  victims  to  the  subtleties  of 
crime,  and  then  betrayed  them  to  the  gallows ; 
when  executions  were  so  common  that  they 
could  not  have  possessed  any  terrors  for  the 
lawless;  when  street  riots  were  of  frequent 
occurrence,  and  when  the  mob  possessed  an 
organisation  far  more  effective  and  formidable 
than  that  of  the  government  and  the  magistracy. 
Even  as  late  as  1780,  the  No  Popery  rioters 
kept  London  for  a  week  in  the  condition  of  a 
town  taken  by  assault  and  sacked.  An  unknown 
writer  in  the  World  (1754)  speaks  of  the  nume- 
rous robberies  and  murders  at  that  time  occur- 
ring in  the  metropolis,  from  which  the  provinces 
appear  to  have  been  comparatively  free,  and 
attributes  them  to  a  cause  which  to  our  modern 
ears  sounds  sufficiently  ludicrous — viz.  to  "  the 
overgrown  size  of  London,  affording  infinite  re- 
ceptacles to  sharpers,  thieves,  and  villains  of  all 
kinds."  He  actually  proposes  that  the  extent 
of  the  capital  should  be  limited  by  act  of  par- 
liament, and  that  the  houses  in  certain  "  back 
parts  of  the  town"  (such  as  Hockley-in-the 
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Hole)  should  be  purchased  by  the  State,  with  a 
view  to  re-converting  them  into  fields !  He 
would  be  surprised  to  see  the  London  of  to-day, 
of  which  Hockley-in-the-Hole  is  almost  the 
centre.  Some  of  his  remarks,  however,  tally 
very  much  with  what  we  are  now  thinking  and 
saying  on  the  great  question  as  to  how  we  shall 
deal  with  our  criminals.  He  refutes  the  idea, 
then  almost  universal,  that  severe  punishments 
in  all  cases  were  necessary,  and  shows  that  the 
effect  of  excessive  rigour  is  only  to  make  rogues 
more  desperate.  And,  speaking  of  transporta- 
tion, he  observes  that  men  whose  minds  are 
thoroughly  corrupted  rarely  reform,  and  that,  on 
returning  from  transportation,  they  "  fall  imme- 
diately into  the  same  company  and  profligate 
course  of  life  as  before."  These  truths  were  again 
pointed  out  nearly  half  a  century  later  by  Dr. 
Colquhoun,  who,  in  his  admirable  Treatise  on 
the  Police  of  the  Metropolis,  published  in  1796, 
did  much  towards  the  creation  of  more  humane 
ideas  in  criminal  jurisprudence,  and  of  a  more 
vigorous  administration  of  the  restraining  powers 
of  the  law.  His  work  contains  a  foreshadowing  of 
the  system  of  police  introduced  by  Sir  Robert 
Peel  three-and-thirty  years  later;  and  in  these  re- 
markable words  (having  first  stated  the  criminal 
classes,  convicted  or  suspected,  at  eleven  thou- 
sand nine  hundred  and  thirty-four)  he  suggests 
an  ameliorating  influence  which  has  only  re- 
cently been  embodied  in  the  creation  of  re- 
formatories and  societies  for  the  assistance  of 
discharged  convicts : 

"  Without  friends,  without  character,  and  with- 
out the  means  of  subsistence,  what  are  these  un- 
happy mortals  to  do  ?  They  are  no  sooner  known 
or  suspected  than  they  are  avoided.  No  person 
will  employ  them,  even  if  they  were  disposed  to 
return  to  the  paths  of  honesty,  unless  they  make 
use  of  fraud  and  deception,  by  concealing  that 
they  have  been  the  inhabitants  of  a  prison  or  of 
the  hulks.  At  large  upon  the  world,  without 
food  or  raiment,  and  with  the  constant  calls  of 
nature  upon  them  for  both ;  without  a  home  or 
an  asylum  to  shelter  them  from  the  inclemency 
of  the  weather — what  is  to  become  of  them  ?" 
[These  italics  are  the  author's  own,  and  show 
the  emphasis  with  which  he  desired  to  place  this 
important  part  of  the  problem  before  the  public 
mind.]  "  The  police  of  the  country  has  provided 
no.  place  of  industry  in  which  those  who  were 
disposed  to  reform  might  find  subsistence  in 
return  for  labour,  which,  in  their  present  situa- 
tion, becomes  useless  to  them,  because  no  per- 
son will  purchase  it  by  employing  them.  That 
man  will  deserve  a  statue  to  his  memory  who 
shall  devise  and  carry  into  effect  a  plan  for  the 
employment  of  discharged  convicts  who  may  be 
desirous  of  labouring  for  their  subsistence  in  an 
honest  way."  The  doctor's  main  position  is 
that,  whereas  "  robbery  and  theft,  as  well  in 
houses  as  on  the  roads,  have  long  been  reduced 
to  a  regular  system,"  the  powers  of  the  police 
should  be  systematised  too,  and  that  we  should 
not  be  satisfied  with  merely  stringing  up  a  score 
of  miserable  wretches  every  morning  in  front  of 
Newgate.  It  took  a  long  time  before  either 


he  government  or  the  public  would  listen  to 
aim. 

The  street  outrages  of  the  present  century 
lave  not  been  so  numerous  as  those  of  the  pre- 
ceding; but  they  have  at  times  been  bad 
mough.  The  "  Corinthians"  of  the  days  of 
George  the  Fourth  revived,  in  some  degree,  the 
dissolute  brutalities  of  their  predecessors,  the 
Mohocks ;  and  little  more  than  thirty  years 
ago  London  was  in  a  panic  terror — and  not 
without  reason — at  the  homicidal  feats  per- 
formed at  night  in  the  public  ways,  accord- 
ing to  the  example  of  Burke,  the  great 
Edinburgh  professor  of  the  art  of  murdering 
with  pitch-plaisters.  "  Burking"  was  literally 
the  Newgate  fashion  of  the  time;  but,  after 
a  while,  it  went  out,  and  other  things  arose  and 
had  their  day.  Now,  it  was  "  hocussing"  with 
laudanum ;  now,  stupifying  with  chloroform. 
The  fate  of  the  Spanish- Yankee  Filibuster, 
Lopez,  in  the  first  Great  Exhibition  year,  after 
his  attempt  on  Cuba,  seems  to  have  given  a  new 
idea  to  our  English  footpads,  of  which,  how- 
ever, they  did  not  avail  themselves  as  quickly 
as  might  have  been  expected  from  gentlemen  of 
their  ingenuity.  The  Spaniards  "garotted" 
Lopez,  and  our  newspapers  described  the  pro- 
cess and  naturalised  the  word.  We  knew  no- 
thing of  garotting  before  the  autumn  of  1851 ; 
in  that  of  1856  we  were  in  a  panic  almost  equal 
to  the  excitement  we  have  recently  passed 
through. 

Daniel  Defoe,  writing  in  1729  on  this  ever- 
present  subject  of  street  insecurity,  suggests  a 
plan  by  which  the  public  thoroughfares  would 
be  " strongly  guarded"  and  "gloriously  illumi- 
nated." In  those  two  phrases  he  certainly  hit 
upon  the  great  desiderata,  and  both  have  been 
comparatively  supplied  in  modern  times.  But 
something  still  remains  to  be  done.  Our  police 
force  seems  hardly  strong  enough  to  cope  with 
the  enormous  mass  of  crime  continually  aug- 
menting itself  in  the  metropolis ;  and  it  may 
fairly  be  asked  whether,  in  these  early-closing 
times,  we  have  a  reasonable  amount  of  light 
in  the  streets  after  sunset.  The  evil-doer 
dreads  light  more  than  he  dreads  the  police- 
man. It  is  said  that  burglars  will  not  enter 
a  house  the  windows  of  which  are  lit  up. 
The  footpad  has  an  equal  terror  of  that  all- 
beholding  and  all-revealing  eye.  People  who 
recollect  the  time  when  London  was  illuminated 
with  nothing  better  than  oil-lamps,  are  naturally 
disposed  to  regard  the  present  system  as  almost 
supernatural ;  but  the  children  of  a  later  genera- 
tion, who  have  no  such  standard  of  comparison, 
must  judge  by  the  simple  fact  whether  or  not 
there  is  sufficient  light  for  the  purposes  of  con- 
venience and  safety.  Tried  by  that  test,  the 
result  is  not  satisfactory.  Even  in  the  best 
thoroughfares  there  is  scarcely  light  enough,after 
the  shops  are  closed,  to  see  the  wayfarer  across 
the  road  clear  of  the  cabs  and  horses.  In  the 
poorer  ways,  it  is  little  more  than  darkness  made 
visible.  If  our  memory  do  not  deceive  us, 
there  has  been  of  late  a  deterioration  in  the 
amount  of  artificial  light  supplied  to  Londoners. 
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Every  now  and  then  the  parishes  quarrel  with 
the  gas  companies  on  a  question  of  price,  and 
the  public  suffer  while  the  garotters  gain.  St. 
Pancras  had  a  feud  of  this  kind  some  years  ago, 
and  for  a  while  lit  up  with  the  sleepy  old  oil- 
burners,  or  with  naphtha.  But  whether  or  not 
the  supply  of  gas  now  is  less  per  lamp  than  it 
was  formerly,  and  whether  or  not  the  gas,  as 
some  assert,  is  diluted,  it  is  certain  that  we  do 
not  get  as  much  illumination  as  we  want. 
Science  has  recently  discovered  many  wonderful 
lights,  at  once  powerful  and  cheap ;  can  it  not 
utilise  them  for  the  benefit  of  the  community  ? 
Or  is  the  gas  monopoly  too  strong  ?  At  present 
the  discoveries  are  employed  for  little  else  than  to 
adorn  a  scientific  lecture  at  the  Polytechnic,  or  a 
show  scene  at  the  theatre.  May  we  not  hope  to 
see  them  brought  down  to  the  level  of  ordinary 
human  needs  ?  The  garotter  lurks  unseen  in 
the  gloom  of  some  archway,  or  prowls  tinder  the 
shadow  of  a  dead  wall,  ready  to  spring  out  as 
soon  as  his  victim's  back  is  presented  to  him. 
With  a  searching  light  in  every  road,  street, 
alley,  and  archway,  half  his  occupation  would 
be  gone ;  for  there  is  no  waiting  until  that 
watchman  is  at  another  part  of  the  beat,  and  the 
ruffian  is  always  discouraged  when  he  can  see  to 
do  his  work. 


BEFORE  THE  TRIAL  BY  COMBAT. 

THE  doleful  wind  around  around 

The  turret,  trying  to  enter  here, 

Whines  low,  while  down  in  the  court-yard  drear 

The  great  bloodhound,  to  the  flint  fast  bound, 

Is  baying  the  moon.     The  moon  is  clear 

And  dismal-cold:  for  a  filmy  tear, 

Whose  cat'sfoot  falls  with  no  more  sound 

Than  an  eyelid  that  sinks  on  a  sick  man's  swound, 

Is  lord  of  her  light,  whereby  to-night 

He  walfceth  alone  on  the  frozen  mere 

From  the  wood  whence  he  cometh  anear,  anear. 

Ever  about  the  setting  in 

Of  the  darkness,  now  for  a  month  or  more, 

The  things  on  the  gusty  arras  'gin 

To  rustle  and  creep  and  mope  and  grin 

At  me,  still  sitting  as  heretofore 

This  last  sad  night  (no  whit  less  calm 

Than  when  first  he  accused  me  a  month  before), 

With  elbow  based  on  knee,  and  palm 

Upslanted,  propping  a  moody  chin ; 

The  better  to  watch  with  a  glassy  eye 

The  dull  red  embers  drop  and  lie 

Forlorn  of  a  lurid  inner  light, 

Like  days  burn'd  out  by  a  deadly  sin. 

I  marvel  much  if  my  mind  be  right, 

All  seems  so  wondrous  calm  within 

This  long  o'er-laboured  heart,  in  spite 

Of  the  howling  wind  and  the  hideous  night, 

And  to-morrow  that  bringeth  the  final  fight 

When  all  is  to  lose  or  win. 

What  matter  the  end,  so  it  be  near  ? 
I  can  only  think  of  how  last  year 
We  rode  together,  she  and  I : 
She  in  scarlet  and  I  in  green, 
Across  the  oak-wood  dark  and  high, 
Whose  wicked  leaves  shut  out  the  sky, 
Which,  had  I  seen,  that  had  not  been, 
I  think,  which  makes  me  fear  to  die 
And  meet  her  there.     I  could  not  bear 


Her  dead  face  e'en.     Who  else,  I  ween, 

Should  hardly  shrink  from  Gysbrecht's  eye, 

For  all  his  vaunting,  not  so  keen, 

The  too-soon  boasting,  braggart  (ay, 

Even  when  he  strode  before  the  Queen 

And  three  times  charged  ine  with  the  lie!), 

As  my  keen  axe.     More  glad  that  day 

She  was,  sure,  than  'tis  good  to  be, 

Lest  some  that  cannot  be  so  glad 

As  she  was  then  should  chance  go  mad 

Trying  to  laugh.     Oh,  aU  the  way 

She  laughed  so  loud  that  even  the  wood 

Lnugh'd  too.     She  seem'd  so  sure,  that  day, 

That  life  is  sweet  and  God  is  good. 

I  could  not  laugh,  because  her  hood 

Had  fallen  back,  and  so  let  stray 

Of  all  her  long  hair's  loveliness 

A  single  shining  yellow  tress 

Across  her  shoulder;  which,  made  me 

(That  could  not  choose,  poor  fool !  but  see) 

More  sad,  I  think,  than  men  should  be 

When  women  laugh.     The  wood,  I  say, 

Laugh'd  with  her,  at  me,  all  the  way. 

Once,  too,  her  palfrey,  while  we  rode, 

Started  aside,  and  in  alarm 

She  lean'd  her  hand  upon  my  arm ; 

Whose  light  touch  did  so  overload 

My  heavy  heart,  that  I  believe, 

Had  she  a  moment  longer  so 

Lean'd  on  me,  from  my  saddle-bow 

I  must  have  dropp'd  down  dead.    Near  eve 

We  came  out  on  the  other  land. 

And  I  remember  that  I  said, 

"  How  still  and  lone  the  land  is  here !" 

She  only  look'd,  and  shook  her  head, 

And,  looking,  laugh'd  still  louder,  and 

Said,  laughing  loudly,  "  What's  to  fear?" 

The  accursed  echo,  that  low  lay 

Under  that  lonesome  land,  I  knew 

For  want  of  aught  more  wise  to  say, 

Shriek'd  "  Fear !"  and  fell  a-laughing  too. 

Deep  melancholy  meadow-grass, 

Which  never  any  man  had  mown, 

So  long  our  horses  scarce  could  pass 

Among  it,  all  about  was  grown 

For  some  bad  purpose  of  its  own 

Up  to  the  edge  of  the  grey  sky. 

And  underneath  a  stream  ran  by : 

A  little  stream,  that  made  great  moan, 

Half  mad  with  pain,  the  Fiend  knows  why ; 

'Twixt  stupid  heaps  of  helpless  stone, 

That  chose  upon  its  path  to  lie, 

It  push'd  and  dash'd  at  desperate  pacej 

In  extreme  haste  to  get  away. 

The  owls  might  fly  about  by  day 

For  all  the  sky,  there,  had  to  say ; 

Which  took  no  care  to  change  its  face 

To  any  other  hue  but  grey, 

Having  to  light  up  such  a  place. 

But  for  the  moan  of  that  mad  stream, 

All  things  were  dumb,  resign'd,  and  still, 

And  strange,  as  things  are  in  a  dream. 

The  whole  land  self-surrender'd  lay, 

And  let  harsh  Nature  work  her  will, 

For  lack  of  strength  to  answer  nay 

To  any  sort  of  wrong  or  ill 

That  chose  to  vex  it.     Laughing  gay 

Into  that  lonesome  land  rode  she. 

The  grass  above  her  palfrey's  knee 

Was  long  and  green  as  green  could  be. 

She,  laughing  as  she  rode,  'gan  trill 

Some  canzonet  or  vine  lay, 

It  matter'd  little,  good  or  ill, 
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Whate'er  the  song,  if  any  any  way 

It  eased  her  heart  of  laughter  shrill. 

Of  trees  were  only  black-thorns  three, 

Low-clump'd  upon  the  ugly  hill, 

Like  wilches  when,  to  watch  the  weather, 

They  crook  their  backs  and  squat  together. 

We  'lighted  down  beneath  those  traes, 
Whereto  did  I  our  horses  tether ; 
And  on  a  bough  I  hung  my  shield. 
She  went  up  higher  in  the  field, 
And  down  her  long  limbs  laid  at  ease 
In  the  deep  grass ;  which  up  and  down, 
Wave  after  wave  of  green  heaved  over 
Her  bright  gold-border'd  scarlet  gown  ; 
And  all  but  her  small  face  did  cover. 
For  she,  propp'd  slant  upon  her  arm, 
Look'd  thro'  it  sideways  with  a  charm 
To  catch  me ;  while,  now  forwards,  now 
Backwards  she  swung  with  saucy  brow 
Her  gold  curls,  like  a  gorgeous  snake 
That  lifts  and  leans  on  lolling  fold, 
A  lustrous  head,  but  half  awake 
From  winter  dreams  when,  coy  and  cold, 
The  Spring  wind  stirs  about  the  brake. 
She  call'd  me  to  her  thro'  the  grass : 
She  call'd  me  "  Friend :"  she  said  I  was 
"  Her  Eitter  of  the  rueful  face : 
But  I,"  she  said,  "  am  never  sad." 
Therewith  she  laugh'd.     The  hateful  place 
Laugh'd  too :  resolved  to  make  me  mad. 
I  went,  and  sat  beside  her  there, 
And  gazed  upon  her  glittering  hair. 
Musing,  I  said,  "  'Twill  soon  be  night; 
Night  must  be  very  lonely  here." 
She  look'd  at  me,  and  laugh'd  outright, 
And,  laughing,  answer'd,  "  What's  to  fear  ?" 
But  "Fear!"  the  echo,  laughing  light, 
Still  added.     It  was  hard  to  bear. 
Long  sat  I  silent  in  her  sight, 
Much  musing.     When  I  spoke  at  last 
If  what  I  meant  to  say  I  said 
I  do  not  know — for  there  was  pass'd 
Like  burning  lead,  about  my  head 
And  on  my  brain,  a  heavy  pain, 
And  "  Oh,"  I  cried,  "  if  it  would  rain, 
And  bring  some  change!" — Yet  this  I  know, 
That,  soon  as  I  had  ended,  she 
Look'd  thro'  her  glittering  hair  at  me, 
Full  in  my  face,  and  laugh'd  again, 
And  answer'd  "  Never !  let  this  be 
A  thing  forgot  between  us  twain." 
So,  back  beneath  the  black-thorn  tree, 
Where  my  shield  hung,  I  went  away 
A  little  while,  and  sat  apart. 
I  could  not  speak :  I  could  not  pray : 
I  thought  it  was  because  my  heart 
Was  in  my  throat — it  choked  me  so ! 
But  now  the  devil's  claw,  I  know, 
It  was,  that  would  not  let  me  go ; 
Me  by  the  throat  so  fast  he  had. 
Enough !     You  think  that  I  went  mad  ? 
By  no  means.     I  grew  strong  and  wise, 
Went  back,  look'd  boldly  in  her  eyes, 
And  stopp'd  her  laughing.     0,  at  length 
I  stood  up  in  a  sudden  strength, 
And  all  the  laughing  stopp'd.     'Twas  she, 
Not  I,  that  trembled.     I  could  see 
The  woman  was  afraid  of  me. 
She  crouchM  and  cower'd  about  my  feet 
Flat  on  the  grass.     For  she  mistook 
My  meaning,  and  began  to  entreat 
My  pardon  with  a  piteous  look. 
Then  I  laughed  long  and  loud.     'Tis  strange, 


She  did  not  laugh  this  time.     The  change 
Was  come  upon  her :  and  I  knew 
That  she  was  all  mine  thro'  and  thro', 
Whatever  I  might  choose  to  do. 
Mine,  from  the  white  brow's  hiding-place 
Under  the  roots  of  golden  hair 
That  glitter'd  round  her  frighten'd  face  ; 
Mine,  from  the  warmth  and  odour  there 
Down  to  the  tender  feet  that  were 
Mine  too  to  guess  in  each  great  fold 
Of  scarlet  bound  about  with  gold. 
So  I  grew  dainty  with  my  pleasure, 
And,  as  a  miser  counts  the  treasure, 
His  heart  is  loth  to  spend  too  fast, 
So  did  my  eye  take  note  and  measure 
Of  all  my  new-gain'd  wealth.     At  last 
The  Fiend,  impatient  to  be  gone, 
Brought  this  to  end. 

When  all  was  done, 
I  seem'd  to  know  what  was  to  be, 
And  how  'twould  fare  henceforth  with  me, 
Who  must  ride  home  now  all  alone  : 
I  knew  that  I  should  never  see 
The  face  of  God,  nor  ever  hear 
Her  laugh  again.     And  so  it  was. 
Yet  'twas  not  mine,  that  blow,  I  swear. 
Nor  did  I  know  it,  till  the  grass 
Was  red  and  wet.     When  Gysbrecht  tries 
To  charge  me  with  that  deed,  he  lies ! 
And  lies !  and  lies !    Who  could  have  guess'd 
That  she  had  hidden  in  her  breast, 
Or  in  her  girdle  (what  know  I  ?), 
A  dagger?    Did  she  mean  to  die 
Always, — even  when  she  seem'd  so  proud, 
So  sure  of  life  ?    Ay,  when  so  loud 
She  laugh'd  that  day  ?    I  only  know 
I  would  have  given  these  two  hands, 
The  moment  I  beheld  her  so, 
Ay,  all  my  lordships,  all  my  lands, 
If  but  on  me  had  fall'n  that  blow, 
Not  her.     Oh  what  were  Hell's  worst  pain. 
If  I  might  hear  her  laugh  again  ? 

It  must  have  been  an  hour  or  more 
I  think  (it  seem'd  an  age)  before 
I,  sitting  there  beside  her  still 
And  listening,  heard  a  sound  of  rain 
In  the  three  black-thorns  on  the  hill. 
"  Too  late  it  comes,"  I  thought,  "  and  vain, 
For  nothing  here  will  change  now."     Chill 
The  evening  grew.     A  wet  wind  blew 
About  the  billowy  grass.     I  thought 
"  How  cold  she  will  be  here  all  night 
In  this  wet  meadow !"     Then  I  caught 
At  the  tall  grass,  and  heap'd  and  mass'd 
Great  handfuls  of  it,  which  I  cast 
Over  her  feet,  and  on  her  face; 
But  first  drew  down  her  scarlet  gown 
Over  her  limbs  composed  and  meek 
In  great  calm  folds ;  and,  o'er  her  cheek, 
Smooth'd  the  bright  hair;  and  all  the  place 
Where  the  black  redness  oozed,  I  hid 
With  heaps  of  grass.     All  this  1  did 
Quite  quietly,  as  a  mother  might 
Put  her  sick  child  to  sleep.     It  was  night, 
Ere  I  had  ended.     A  dull  moon 
Across  the  smearing  rain  reveal'd 
A  melancholy  light,  and  soon 
Began  to  peer  about  the  field 
To  find  what  still  the  fresh  grass  kept 
Well  hidden.     Then  I  think  I  crept 
Down  to  the  little  stream ;  and  stood 
A  long  while  looking  at  the  wood, 
Wondering  what  ever  I  should  do. 
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There  was  a  spot  of  blood  I  knew 
Upon  my  hand.     I  did  not  dare 
To  wash  it,  lest  the  water  there 
Too  far  away  the  stain  should  bear, 
And  so  make  all  the  world  aware 
Of  what  was  done. 

The  cock  crows — hark  ! 
Before  his  time  sure.     Deep  in  dark 
The  drowsy  land  is  lying  yet. 
Yon  frosty  cloud  hides  up  the  moon, 
But  1  am  sure  she  is  not  set. 
To-morrow  ?     Is  it  come  so  soon  ? 
Well,  let  it  come !     A  hundred  eyes 
Can  make  no  worse  the  eyes  I  scorn. 
For  in  his  throat  Count  Gysbrecht  lies, 
And  on  his  body  am  I  sworn 
To  prove  the  same  this  very  morn. 
Let  Kaiser  Henry  range  his  state, 
To  mark  the  issue  of  my  fate, 
The  lords  of  every  Landgravate 
From  Rhine  to  Rhone,  with  looks  elate, 
Like  gods  between  the  earth  and  sky, 
May  crowd  each  golden  balcony. 
Come,  Kaiser,  call  the  fight ! 
Let  the  great  trumpet  blare  on  high 
As  tho'  the  Judgment  Angel  blew 
The  blast  that  bids  the  wicked  rue; 
Now,  Gysbrecht,  to  the  lists,  and  smite 
Thy  very  worst !    I  reck  not,  I, 
Not  tho'  the  dead  should  come  to  sight, 
Nor  tho'  a  hundred  heralds  cry, 
"  On !  God  maintain  the  right !" 

FROM  THE  LIFE  OF  HORACE  VERNET 

"  WELL,  I  should  think  he  would  paint  youi 
portrait  for  about  twenty  sous— perhaps  for  less, 
if  he  hasn't  much  to  do — but  you  must  beat  him 
down.  If  he  asks  twenty-five  sous,  offer  him 
twenty.  If  he  says  twenty,  offer  him  fifteen,  and 
he'll  take  eighteen.  You  remember  his  address  ?" 

"  Oui,  mon  capitaine." 

"  First  large  house  near  the  palace.  Go  up 
to  the  first  floor  and  ring  the  bell.  Now,  right 
about  face,  and  mind  you  are  back  to  drill." 

This  was  the  answer  I  gave  Grosjean,  a  recruit 
who  inquired  of  me  "  Where  he  could  have  his 
picture  done  ?"  He  asked  me  to  direct  him  to 
%a  rather  tip-top  artist,  and  said  he  was  willing  to 
pay  liberally.  So  1  mischievously  thought  of 
Horace  Vernet,  that  great  French  painter  who 
was  one  of  the  first  of  leaders  among  men  struck 
by  death  in  this  year  sixty-three,  and  sent  him 
a  patron. 

Horace  Vernet  had  points  of  independence 
that  led  him  to  be  considered  by  innocent  people 
who  knew  nothing  of  his  ways  rather  daft.  One 
day,  for  example,  one  of  my  men  came  to  bar- 
racks with  about  a  dozen  glasses  of  wine  too 
many  in  him.  The  most  experienced  un-military 
eye  could  not  have  detected  it,  for  the  old  fellow 
is  a  twelve  years'  service  man.  He  stood  up- 
right as  a  lamp-post,  and  at  parade  went  through 
every  movement  commanded  with  the  nicest  pre- 
cision. But  it  was  that  very  uprightness  and 
precision  which  revealed  to  me  that  Monsieur 
Giroux  was  not  in  his  normal  state.  Besides 
which,  he  had  a  quid  in  his  mouth,  and  we  never 
allow  that  in  the  ranks. 


After  observing  him  "  right  about  face"  (as 
if  he  were  a  piece  of  clockwork)  several  times, 
I  felt  convinced  that  he  was  drunk,  and,  going 
up  to  him,  said :  "  Giroux,  you  are  drunk !" 
"  Yes,  mon  capitaiue."  "  You  are  chewing  !" 
"  N — no,  mon  capitaiue."  Down  his  throat  went 
the  quid.  "  Where  have  you  been  drinking  ?" 
"  At  the  infantry  canteen."  "  Who  gave  you 
the  money?"  "A  civilian."  "What  for?" 
"  For  looking  at  the  fountains."  "  Oh  !  how 
much  did  he  give  you  ?"  "  Two  francs."  "  How 
long  did  you  look  at  the  fountains  ?"  "  Half 
an  hour."  "  And  what  did  the  civilian  do  ?" 
In  an  incoherent  jumble  I  understood :  "  Walked 
up  and  down  looking  at  me — told  me  to  move 
about  and  admire — then,  all  of  a  sudden,  rushed 
up  to  me  and  said,  as  if  he  were  commanding, 
'By  your  right;  don't  move!  there,  so!'" 
"  Well ?"  "Then  he  took  out  his  pocket-book 
and  took  down  my  regimental  number,  I  sup- 
pose; so,  seeing  that,  I  gave  it  him,  1248 — I 
hadn't  done  anything — so  he  may  report  me  i£ 
he  likes — he  offered  me  the  money,  and  I  took 
it— who  cares  for  him  ?"  "  Wei),  well,  that'll1 
do — go  to  bed." 

I  guessed  that  Vernet  had  been  treating  him.. 
so  I  said  nothing  about  it.  One  day  Vernet 
stopped  a  sapper  just  as  he  was  putting  a  petit 
verre  to  his  lips,  and  kept  him  in  that  position 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Fancy  the  old  trooper,, 
dry  and  thirsty,  with  the  aromatic  drop  just 
under  his  nose.  Another  day,  at  a  review,  he 
shouted  to  a  dragoon  that  he'd  give  him  a  hun- 
dred francs  if  he  would  stop  in  a  certain  position 
for  five  minutes  only !  The  man  was  just  going 
head  over  heels  off  his  horse,  and  got  a  regular 
cropper.  Veruet  painted  from  life ;  when  pos- 
sible, from  life  in  activity  outside  his  studio.  He 
roamed  about  Versailles  Park,  the  cavalry  and 
infantry  barracks,  and  there  picked  up  attitudes 
and  groups  of  soldiery.  Hence  the  vivacity  of 
all  his  military  tableaux. 

Well,  we  were  garrisoned  at  Versailles,  and 
recruit  Grosjean  had  asked  me,  his  captain,  to 
direct  him  to  a  tip-top  artist.  Grosjean,  although 
but  a  recruit,  is  a  fine  soldier-like  looking  fellow. 
He  has  a  splendid  beak  nose,  high  forehead, 
heavy  moustache,  and  broad  shoulders.  As  he 
asked  me  the  question,  it  struck  me  that  he  was  a 
fine  subject  for  Vernet,  so  I  sent  him,  knowing 
that  at  all  events  he  would  offer  his  twenty  sous 
for  a  portrait  in  a  way  that  would  amuse  the 
genial  Horace.  Grosjean  wanted  his  portrait 
for  his  mother.  All  recruits  in  our  army,  when 
they  are  well  shaken  into  their  uniforms,  have 
a  picture  "  done"  of  themselves,  and  send  it  to 
their  parents.  There  are  in  all  garrison  towns 
certain  fellows,  calling  themselves  artists,  who 
keep  a  stock  of  lithographed  pictures  of  all  the 
troops  of  France— that  is,  of  all  the  hundred  odd 
regiments.  These  lithographs  are  plain,  and 
drawn  in  outline  only.  When  a  man  wants  hi& 
portrait  to  send  home,  he  inquires  for  an  artist 
of  his  comrades,  or  sergeant,  or  of  an  officer. 
The  comrades  proclaim  as  the  tip-top  artist  that, 
one  who  uses  the  most  brilliant  colours,  and  who 
lavishes  on  his  portraits  the  most  liberal  quantity 
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of  golden  ornaments.  If  an  artist  wishes  to 
establish  a  great  reputation  among  the  soldiery, 
the  best  thing  he  can  do  is  to  ornament  each  of 
his  patrons  as  he  would  a  field-marshal.  They 
rarely  patronise  the  photographer,  perhaps  be- 
cause his  works  are  too  truthful.  The  soldier 
having  listened  to  the  merits  of  different  artists, 
selects  the  one  whom  he  will  patronise,  and  in 
full  dress  pays  him  an  official  visit.  The  painter 
receives  him  with  every  sign  of  high  considera- 
tion, draws  from  a  folio  a  lithograph,  which  he 
hides  carefully  from  the  eyes  of  his  patron — a 
lancer,  if  the  man  be  a  lancer;  or  a  cuirassier,  if 
the  man  be  a  cuirassier.  He  poses  his  subject 
in  a  graceful  position,  answering  to  that  of  the 
figure  in  the  lithograph,  and  proceeds  then  to  fill 
in  the  colours.  The  consequence  is,  that  if  fifty 
dragoons  have  their  portraits  painted,  the  fifty 
will  all  be  in  one  attitude.  If,  however,  there 
be  twenty  blonds,  twenty  will  resemble  one 
another  as  peas  do  peas,  and  all  the  dark  ones 
will  appear  to  the  inexperienced  eye  a  band  of 
brothers.  But  as  the  shepherd  learns  the  phy- 
siognomy of  sheep,  so  it  is  that  amongst  them- 
selves the  men  will  select  the  portrait  of  any 
man  in  particular,  although  the  pictures  are  ail 
printed  from  one  stone.  For,  in  each  picture 
there  is  some  distinctive  mark.  One  man  will 
insist  upon  having  a  cigar  in  his  mouth :  the 
artist  is  obliged  to  comply  with  his  wishes — 
another  wants  his  sword  out  of  the  sheath,  in 
his  right  hand.  This  is  rather  an  awkward  job, 
for  the  hero  of  the  lithography  has  already  a 
sword  by  his  side ;  however,  to  oblige  a  cus- 
tomer, it  must  be  managed.  A  knife  erases  the 
hilt  over  the  scabbard,  and  a  drawn  sword  is  re- 
presented in  the  hero's  hand.  When  this  is 
done,  the  man  certainly  generally  looks  as  if  he 
were  violating  all  the  laws  of  war,  and  offering 
his  sword  for  sale !  He  seems  to  say  to  the 
spectator,  "  It  is  yours  for  twopence."  Another 
man  not  approving  of  the  scarlet  tint  of  his 
trousers,  suggests  that  they  should  be  painted 
pink ;  another,  that  his  coat  should  be  changed 
from  dark  olive  to  a  bright  emerald  green,  or 
from  Prussian  blue  to  ultra-marine.  In  all  cases 
the  artist  is  most  amiable  ;  and  if  he  gets  but 
his  twenty  sous,  offers  his  customers  a  choice  of 
all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow.  Actually,  then, 
these  pictures,  if  they  do  not  give  the  physical 
proportions  of  each  subject,  generally  repre- 
sents some  idiosyncrasy  which  marks  the  original. 
Grosjean,  desiring  to  be  handsomely  painted, 
rigged  himself  out  in  gala  dress,  twisted  his 
moustache  into  wiry  "  crocs,"  and  wended  his 
way  through  Versailles  to  the  artists  studio.  If, 
as  he  ascended  the  grand  staircase  of  polished 
oak,  he  had  any  doubts  whether  a  painter  living 
in  such  a  mansion  would  do  him  a  portrait  for  a 
franc,  the  fact  of  my  having  given  him  the 
address  would  have  sufficed  to  reassure  him ; 
for,  to  a  good  French  soldier,  his  captain  is  in- 
fallible. The  captain  of  a  troop  serves  to  his 
soldiers  in  lieu  of  father,  mother,  banker,  friend, 
and  often  spiritual  adviser.  If  the  captain  says  a 
thing  is  so  or  so,  that  settles  it. 

Grosjean  pulled  the  bell-rope   on  the  first 


landing,  and,  with  a  patronising  air,  asked  a 
gentleman  who  opened  the  door,  for  M.  Horace 
V  ernet  ? 

"  Yes,  my  friend,  it  is  here."  "  Is  he  at 
home?"  "Yes,  I  am  he."  "Oh!  do  you  make 
pictures  ?"  "  Sometimes,  my  friend."  "  How 
much  do  you  ask  for  a  portrait  ?"  "  A  portrait  ? 
What  do  you  want  witli  a  portrait,  my  friend  ?" 
"  That's  my  affair.  I'll  pay  for  it."  "  Oh  !  who 
recommended  you  to  me  ?"  "  Why,  I  have 
heard  of  your  talents,  and— I  thought  you  might 
as  well  do  it  as  anybody  else."  "  Thank  you. 
Come  in,  mon  ami.  Do  you  know  my  charges — 
or  thereabouts  ?"  "  Yes.  I  suppose  fifteen  or 
twenty  sous — that  is,  with  lots  of  gold  ornament, 
twenty  sous,  eh  ?"  "  Hum  !" 

Vernet,  with  a  good-natured  smile  on  his  face, 
showed  the  dragoon  into  his  studio,  where  was 
his  grand  picture  of  the  "Taking  of  the  Smahla 
of  Abd-el-Kader,"  finished  on  an  easel. 

"  Twenty  sous  ?  that's  very  little,  my  friend !" 
"  The  usual  price,  I  believe."  "  Not  with  lots 
of  gold  ornament  ?"  "  Oh  yes,  I've  seen  some 
you've  done  for  other  fellows."  "  Have  you 
now  ?"  "  Yes  ;  now,  monsieur,  I  don't  like 
bargaining ;  I  see  by  this  picture  that  you  paint 
well.  Will  you  do 'it  for  twenty  sous,  gold  and 
all  ?"  "  Make  it  twenty-five."  "  No,  twenty." 
"How  do  you  want  it  done  ?"  "  Full  dress,  as 
lam."  "With  the  helmet  on?"  "Of  course." 
"  Then  it's  impossible !  Not  under  twenty- 
five."  "Why?"  "Why?  just  think,  mon 
ami,  that  red  horse-hair  tail  on  your  helmet 
would  take  at  least  five  sous'  worth  of  ver- 
milion—  and  vermilion  has  risen  in  price." 
"  Well,  I  don't  so  much  care  about  the  helmet ; 
but  you'll  do  the  spurs  in  gold  ?"  "  Yes ;  the 
spurs."  "And  a  gold  hilt  to  the  sword?'* 
"  Also."  "  Very  well,  monsieur,  consider  it  as 
an  order  ;  shall  I  pay  you  anything  in  advance?" 
"  Oh,  by  no  means.  See  whether  you  like  your 
picture  first,  and  if  you  don't  I'll  do  you  an- 
other." ".Oh,  very  well ;  but  I  forgot  to  tell 
you,  don't  put  me  in  the  same  position  as  all  the 
other  fellows.  Draw  me  something  like  this ! 
As  if  I  were  leading  on  to  an  attack."  "  But 
that  will  cost  more."  "  Why  ?"  "  Because 
there  is  more  work,  and  it  will  take  more  paint. 
You  see,  when  your  sword  is  in  its  scabbard, 
it  is  only  one  thing  to  paint — only  the  hilt  and 
the  sheath ;  but  when  you  draw  your  sword,  I 
must  paint  the  hilt,  the  scabbard,  and  the 
blade."  "  Well,  there's  something  in  that ;  but 
look  here,  never  mind  that,  I'll  give  you  twenty- 
two  sous.  There  !"  "  Itis  a  bargain,  then," 
said  Vernet ;  "  come  the  day  after  to-morrow.'* 
"Why  not  do  me  now?"  "Oh!  for  twenty- 
two  sous  I  want  to  do  you  somewhat  stylish, 
and  I  must  get  some  new  colours."  "  Very 
well ;  don't  do  it  like  that  chasseur  d'Afrique  in 
the  big  picture  here ;  the  colours  are  so  dull. 
There's  no  brilliancy  in  them — there  is  a  some- 
thing wanting."  "  Yes,  yes,  no  doubt ;  that's 
a  cheap  picture  I've  done  for  the  Museum 
here." 

Horace  Vernet,  relating  this  part  of  the  adven- 
ture, says  he  never  enjoyed  an  order  so  much 
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in  his  life,  not  even  his  first  one ;  the  little 
patronising  air  of  the  trooper,  and  his  would-be 
connoisseur-like  remarks  about  the  big  picture, 
amused  him  immensely.  He  had  a  careful  look 
at  the  particular  chasseur  d'Afrique  whom 
Grosjean  had  pointed  out ;  and  indeed  he  was 
going  to  add  a  little  brilliancy,  when  he  suddenly 
reflected  that  the  man  represented  was  in  a  cloud 
of  smoke  and  dust,  calculated  to  diminish  the 
effect  of  the  colours,  and  so  left  his  work  as  it 
was. 

At  drill,  Grosjean  answered  my  inquiry  as  to 
his  portrait  with  a  knowing  wink,  which  con- 
veyed his  belief  that  he  had  proved  too  much  for 
the  artist.  "  He  asked  me  twenty-five  sous, 
captain,  and  he's  going  to  do  it  for  twenty-two, 

fold  and  all,"  he  said  to  me.  I  congratulated 
im  upon  his  success,  and  had  to  restrain  him 
during  the  rest  of  sword  exercise,  for  he  would 
fancy  at  odd  times  that  he  was  sitting  for  his 
portrait ;  and  throwing  himself  into  all  kinds  of 
heroic,  forlorn-hope  attitudes,  which  if  they  were 
picturesque,  were  at  all  events  not  according  to 
regulation. 

Horace  Vernet  would  have  been  invaluable  as 
a  detective  draughtsman ;  if  he  once  had  a  good 
look  at  a  man,  he  could  from  memory  produce  a 
striking  likeness.  It  was  a  happy  knack  he  had, 
and  sometimes  an  unfortunate  knack,  for,  un- 
consciously he  would  associate  certain  people's 
features  with  particular  acts.  If  he  represented 
in  one  battle-piece  a  soldier  flying  with  fear  and 
terror  expressed  on  his  countenance,  his  crayon 
would,  in  spite  of  himself,  trace  the  familial- 
features  of  some  well-known  personage  who  had 
distinguished  himself  by  a  lack  of  pluck ;  and  in 
one  of  his  grand  pictures,  wishing  to  represent  a 
rapacious  grasping  Israelite,  he  drew  the  features 
of  a  contemporary,  whom  many  will  recognise  at 
the  first  glance.  I  have  said  this  was  sometimes 
an  unfortunate  knack,  because  it  has  occasionally 
got  him  into  trouble.  In  this  instance,  it  was 
a  happy  knack.  On  the  appointed  day,  Grosjean 
swaggered  into  Vernet's  studio,  and  resented 
with  a  somewhat  haughty  look  the  artist's  Bon 
jour,  mon  ami,  which  he  thought  rather  familiar 
from  a  painter  in  his  hire,  but  he  recovered  his 
equanimity  when  he  beheld  his  finished  portrait, 
a  bold  sketch  in  oil  colours.  Holding  it  out  at 
arm's  length,  Grosjean  exclaimed  : 

"  Sapristi !  c'est  bien  beau !  It's  well  worth 
the  money.  In  fact,  it's  better  than  Baptiste's, 
and  he  paid  thirty  sous  for  his.  I  shall  recom- 
mend you,  monsieur."  "No!  pray  don't," 
said  Vernet ;  "at  least,  not  to  mauy."  "  No  ? 
Why  ?"  "  Well,  I  can  assure  you  that  I  lose  five 
or  six  sous  by  that  picture.  You  see,  I've  put  the 
helmet  in,  and  vermilion  has  risen  again." 
"  That's  different ;  but  you  shan't  lose  by  me. 
Here,  monsieur,  are  thirty  sous."  "  You  are 
very  kind;  but  before  I  take  it,  tell  me  for 
whom  is  the  picture?"  "It  is  for  my  old 
mother."  "  Ah !  I  suppose  she  will  hang  it 
up  in  her  drawing-room  ?"  "  Drawing-room, 
monsieur!  No,  she  has  only  one  room — our 
whole  house  is  only  a  large  room."  "  Why,  is 
she  so  very  poor?"  "No;  but  peasants — you 


know  how  they  live?  She  can  still  afford  to 
send  me  a  franc  or  two  now  and  then,  as  she 
did  last  week.  She  sent  me  forty  sous,  for  she 
had  finished  the  harvest,  you  know."  "  Ah ! 
well,  look  here,  mon  brave ;  have  it  put  in  a 
frame.  Take  this.  Hush !  Come,  come  ;  you 
have  a  fine  head,  and  if  you  look  at  that  large 
picture,  you  will  see  that  I  have  made  another 
portrait  of  you.  There,  there,  adieu !  It's  all 
right,  mon  ami.  Nonsense,  lad — adieu !" 

Poor  Grosjean,  bewildered,  and  so  suddenly 
fallen  from  his  high  position  of  patron  of  the 
fine  arts,  was  gently  pushed  out  of  the  studio. 

When  he  got  into  the  street,  he  opened  one 
hand,  and  saw  in  it  two  five-franc  pieces.  In 
the  other  he  held  the  most  tip-top  martial- 
looking  dragoon  he  had  ever  seen  in  his  life. 
The  tip-top  dragoon  was  to  gladden  his  old 
mother's  eyes,  and  the  money  was  to  buy  a 
frame  for  the  grand  picture.  Mars  felt  a  stir  in 
his  heart,  and  growled,  "  Sapristi !  what  a  good 
devil !"  Then,  recovering  his  dignity,  he  gave  a 
vigorous  thump  on  the  top  of  his  tiger-skinned 
helmet,  and  swore  "  lieveuge !" 

He  looked  around  him — his  eye  caught  some 
unsightly  blotches  of  mud  on  that  beautiful 
polished  oak  staircase.  Whereupon,  mumbling 
"  I  know,"  he  hastened  home  to  barracks. 

Our  regiment  remained  two  years  in  Ver- 
sailles after  this  incident,  during  which  time 
Vernet  was  puzzled  by  the  attentions  of  an  in- 
visible good  fairy,  who  every  Saturday  laid  a 
clean  straw  mat,  cleverly  plaited,  at  the  foot  of 
his  grand  staircase.  But  the  fairy  mat-maker 
was  no  other  than  the  sturdy  old  trooper  Gros- 
jean. 


SMALL-BEER  pIIRONICLES. 

I  SHOULD  be  fulfilling  but  very  imperfectly 
the  duties  of  my  office  it'  I  failed  to  take  brief 
notice  of  a  certain  tendency  which  has  recently 
become  developed  among  us  towards  a  kind  of 
materialistic  spiritualism,  and  what  I  will  ven- 
ture to  call  Scientific  Prophesying. 

We  are  hungry  and  thirsty  for  spiritual  news. 
The  mysteries  ot'ltfe  are  pressing  on  us  so  heavily 
as  to  become  almost  intolerable.  Our  appetite 
for  knowledge  is  desperately  keen.  The  fruit 
of  the  tree  of  which  we  have  partaken  has  been 
culled  only  from  those  branches  that  are  within 
our  reach  as  we  stand  on  tiptoe,  or  those  to 
which  our  hardiest  adventurers  have  climbed 
with  scaling  ladders.  And  this  is  too  little 
for  us.  For  we  know  now  by  means  of  our  in- 
struments and  calculations,  that  this  same  tree 
of  knowledge  is  of  mighty  stature.  The  fruit 
upon  its  topmost  boughs  we  cannot  even  see, 
far  less,  reach.  Its  roots  go  further  down 
than  we  can  dig— even  to  the  centre  of  the 
earth.  What  shall  we  do  ?  That  golden  fruit 
which  hangs  so  high,  how  shall  we  attain  to 
it  ?  There  are,  indeed,  some  who  profess  to 
climb  higher  than  others,  some  who  pretend  to 
shake  those  topmost  boughs,  and  who  bid  us  look 
out  for  the  apples  that  shall  i'all.  Alas !  such 
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men  are  weak,  and  can  only,  with  all  their  efforts, 
bring  down  such  rotten  fruit  as  has  in  its 
dead  stem  no  hold  upon  the  tree,  or  else 
they  are  mere  charlatans  and  impostors,  who 
have  taken  the  apples  up  in  their  pockets,  to 
throw  them  down  again  to  the  gaping  crowd 
below.  There  are  members  of  that  crowd  who 
receive  the  fruit  eagerly,  and  feed  upon  it  to 
their  hurt,  but  the  wiser  among  them  can  detect 
an  earthly  taint  in  it,  and  do  their  best  to  warn 
their  neighbours  away  from  it. 

Among  those  who  carry  up  into  high  places 
the  fruit  which  they  profess  to  gather  when  they 
get  there,  the  modern  material  spiritualists  oc- 
cupy a  prominent  place ;  and  it  is  a  singular 
instance  of  the  ravenous  state  we  are  in  for 
knowledge  of  the  unseen,  that  people  will  almost 
help  their  spiritual  aeronaut  to  stow  away  in  his 
pockets,  before  he  mounts  the  Tree,  the  very 
apples  which,  when  thrown  down  again  to  them, 
they  take  to  be  fruit  grown  on  those  high 
branches  which  are  out  of  our  reach.  They  are 
also  quite  willing  to  wait  till  it  is  dark  before 
the  apples  descend  to  them,  in  order  that  they 
jTiay  neither  see  their  prophet  pull  them  out  of 
his  pocket,  nor  be  able  to  detect  the  smile  upon 
his  countenance  as  he  plays  the  trick. 

That  a  spiritualism  of  chairs  and  tables,  and 
auctioneer's  hammering,  should  ever  have  taken 
hold  of  the  minds  of  even  the  weaker  members 
of  our  society,  is  a  sufficient  proof  of  the  ex- 
tremity of  hunger  we  are  in  for  some  of  those 
same  apples  which  grow  away  from  our  reach, 
and  beyond  the  range  of  mortal  eyesight. 

But  other  matter  to  take  hold  of  the  specula- 
tive mind,  has  of  late  been  furnished  by  our 
Scientific  Prophets,  and  this  matter,  as  the 
result  of  researches  made  by  good  men  and 
true,  may  occupy  us  fairly  enough.  And  it 
is  curious  to  observe  that  these  last  discoverers 
make  no  mystery  of  their  mode  of  working. 
When  they  climb  they  show  us  how  they 
climb,  and  bid  us  watch — by  broad  daylight 
— every  step  of  their  upward  progress.  They 
bid  us  watch  them  with  telescopes  and  in- 
struments when  our  weak  eyes  fail,  and  so 
follow  them  to  that  point  where,  as  their 
strength  gives  way,  they  stretch  out  a  feeble 
and  exhausted  hand  to  grasp  at  the  fruit,  of 
which  sometimes  they  only  bring  down  a  por- 
tion, while  oftenest,  it  slips  away  from  them 
even  at  the  last,  and  they  descend  to  earth, 
worn  and  despondent,  with  only  tidings  of  what 
the  apple  was  like.  Honour  to  these  true  pro- 
phets, and  confusion,  doubly  confounded,  to  the 
false ! 

Now,  these  last  remarks  have  been  called 
forth  by  the  strange  prognostications  of  pos- 
sible changes  in  the  earth's  condition  which 
have  lately  reached  us  from  different  quarters, 
and  at  different  times,  and  which  seem  dimly  to 
hint  at  things  to  stir  the  souls  of  those  who 
have  time  and  opportunity  to  watch  what  is 
going  on  around  them,  in  a  speculative  temper 
of  mind.  It  was  but  the  other  day  that  a 
great  chemist  and  scientific  authority  thought 
it  needful  to  warn  the  world  that  there  was 


reason  to  fear  that  a  certain  element  in  the 
soil,  necessary  to  the  production  of  the  food 
we  live  on,  was  in  many  parts  of  the  civilised 
globe  gradually  wearing  out.  To  how  many 
startling  speculations  does  the  mere  suggestion 
of  such  a  possibility  as  this,  give  rise  !  What  if 
this  should  be  the  end  of  our  greatness.  The  great- 
ness of  Rome  and  of  Greece  was  brought  to  an 
end  ;  will  ours  terminate  through  the  slow  decay 
of  the  very  ground  we  live  on  ?  Who  can  keep 
his  fancy  in  order,  after  once  suffering  it  to  enter- 
tain such  an  idea  ?  With  the  eye  of  imagination 
one  sees,  year  by  year,  the  country  growing  less 
and  less  productive,  the  harvests  becoming 
poorer  and  poorer.  Then,  the  stimulants  and 
sauces  with  which  we  have  of  late  tried  to 
revive  the  digestive  powers  of  the  jaded  old  soil 
begin  to  fail,  and  the  patient  is  subjected  to  a 
course  of  still  more  pungent  tonics  and  ap- 

Eetisers,  under  which,  its  powers  revive  a  little, 
ut  only  for  a  very,  very  short  time,  after  which 
there  is  a  terrible  reaction,  and  the  case  becomes 
desperate.  And  now,  what  solemn  consulta- 
tions take  place,  what  discussions  go  on  in  the 
newspapers.  How,  one  after  another,  all  sorts 
of  expedients  are  suggested ;  one  gentleman, 
writing  to  the  Times  to  say  that  he  has  tried 
sprinkling  his  back-garden  with  cayenne  pepper 
with  the  most  happy  results ;  while  another  has 
produced  a  fine  crop  of  turnips  by  syringing 
his  field  with  toast-and-water.  Every  corre- 
spondent entirely  disproves  what  the  man  before 
him  asserted,  and  what  the  "  Constant  Reader" 
swears  by,  the  "Old  Subscriber"  denounces. 
At  last  we  have  a  final  meal  on  water-cresses, 
and  stinging-nettles,  and  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  poor  old  England  must  be  abandoned  like 
the '"Deserted  Tillage,"  and  that  we  must  be 
off  to  some  other  part  of  the  globe  with  all 
convenient  speed. 

What  an  exodus  that  will  be.  Off  we  go, 
carrying  our  sick  in  litters.  ./Eneas  has  his 
father  on  his  back,  and  his  infant  daughter 
carries  a  kitten  under  her  arm.  What  prepara- 
tions have  to  be  made  before  we  start.  What 
impossible  things  we  want  to  take  with  us. 
One  gentleman  is  for  taking  up  all  the  railway 
lines  dispersed  over  the  kingdom,  and  trans- 
porting them  to  the  new  country ;  another 
thinks  we  might  take  the  Houses  of  Parliament 
with  us  if  we  numbered  the  stones  and  set 
them  up  again  in  their  proper  order.  (But  in 
Heaven's  name  let  us  leave  it  behind.)  Then 
where  should  we  go  ?  What  negotiation  would 
be  necessary  with  foreign  powers  ?  The  move 
would  be  westward,  of  course — almost  all  move- 
ment has  been  in  a  westerly  direction,  from 
the  beginning  of  the  world  to  the  establish- 
ment of  Tybumia  and  South  Kensington. 
Westward  we  should  go,  probably  across  the 
Atlantic.  By  that  time  the  population  of  the 
States  might  be  exterminated,  and  we  might 
meet  with  no  opposition. 

Another  rather  startling  theory  has  lately 
been  put  forward — the  earth,  it  seems,  is  grow- 
ing cold.  We  are  told  that  its  internal  heat, 
its  vital  warmth  we  may  almost  call  it,  ia 
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losing  its  intensity.  Gracious  Heaven !  What  if 
the  globe,  like  everything  upon  it,  should  be 
mortal !  What  if  it  has  only  an  allotted  span  of 
life,  and  is  getting  past  its  prime !  Suppose, 
century  after  century,  it  should  get  colder  and 
colder,  and  weaker  and  yet  more  weak.  Sup- 
pose its  inhabitants  should  do  the  same,  their 
passions  gradually  dying  out,  the  race  declining 
first  in  energy  and  ultimately  in  numbers,  until 
at  last  there  is  an  end  of  all ;  the  people  extinct, 
the  world  dead,  but  still  lingering  in  the  firma- 
ment, the  pale  spectre  of  its  former  self — like 
the  moon,  which  surely  looks,  on  careful  inspec- 
tion, like  the  ghost  of  a  dead  world,  depopulated, 
and  icy  cold.  Its  very  lustre  is  cadaverous,  and 
its  light  is  not  its  own,  but  borrowed. 

The  earth  certainly  seems  to  have  some  of 
the  characteristics  of  mortality.  It  has  its 
ague-fits,  which  make  it  quake.  If  you  over- 
work it,  or  tax  it  too  much,  it  breaks  down, 
as  a  man  or  an  animal  does  —  witness  the 
failure  of  certain  wine-crops,  and  the  ex- 
haustion of  certain  portions  of  the  over-taxed 
soil.  What  do  we  know  of  the  earth  ?  It  is 
terrible  to  know  so  little.  Between  us  and  the 
antipodes  what  is  there  ?  There  are  strata  of 
rocks  of  different  orders,  there  are  metal,  coal, 
water,  fire — of  the  last  we  want  more  news. 
What  is  the  exact  nature  and  extent  of  that 
great  furnace  ?  How  many  thousands  of  square 
miles  of  the  glowing  mass?  How  is  the  fuel 
supplied  to  it  ?  If  there  be  fire  it  must  consume, 
one  would  think ;  or,  if  there  be  nothing  for 
it  to  consume,  it  must  go  out.  Where  does 
the  draught  come  from  to  keep  it  alive  ? 

Perhaps  it  will  be  said  that  there  is  heat  in 
the  central  portion  of  the  earth,  without  fire : 
just  as  there  is  heat,  but  no  fire  in  the  human 
body ;  and  this  again  is  suggestive  of  life  in  the 
earth,  seeing  that  heat  in  the  bodies  of  animals 
is  there,  only  while  life  is  there.  The  heat  and 
the  vitality  go  together ;  and  if  this  be  so  with 
the  earth,  and  if  it  should  be  true  that  its 
warmth  is  slowly  declining,  the  natural  inference 
would  be  that  its  life  is  ebbing  gradually  away, 
and  that  the  warmth — as  in  the  old  or  dying 
animal — is  declining  first,  at  the  extremities.  Is 
there  no  possibility  of  making  experiments  in 
connexion  with  this  interesting  question.  Could 
we  not  bore  more  deeply  into  the  globe  we 
live  in,  than  we  have  ever  done  yet  ?  Could  we 
not  test  the  temperature  at  a  certain  depth,  and 
then  ten  years  afterwards  try  it  again  at  exactly 
the  same  distance  from  the  external  surface  ? 

Every  addition  to  our  knowledge  gives  us 
an  added  idea  of  the  amount  of  .life  and  move- 
ment that  there  is  in  the  world.  We  always 
find  there  is  less  of  inertness  and  more  of  sen- 
sitiveness and  vitality  in  all  things  than  we  ex- 
pected. To  the  ignorant,  a  tooth  is  a  piece  of 
bone ;  to  the  initiated,  it  is  a  living,  sensitive 
organ.  There  is  less  of  torpid  existence  than 
we  imagine  :  more,  much  more,  of  life.  How 
wonderful  is  that  life  of  plants,  of  which  we 
know  so  much.  We  can  breed  them  of  dif- 
ferent kinds,  as  we  can  animals.  We  almost 
get  to  believe  them  conscious. 


It  is  a  theory  which  I  have  heard  put  for- 
ward by  one  of  our  greatest  scientific  autho- 
rities, that  there  is  NOTHING  STILL  IN  THE 
WOBLD.  Every  object,  according  to  this  system, 
be  ii  what  it  may,  is  compounded  of  infini- 
tesimal atoms,  cohering  with  a  greater  or  less 
degree  of  density  and  closeness;  and  those 
atoms  are  all,  and  at  all  times,  in  motion.  Even 
an  iron  crowbar  will  not  be  like  what  it  looks 
like  now,  a  thousand  years  hence  ;  the  changes 
which  are  to  make  it  that  different  thing  at  the 
end  of  that  period,  are  in  operation  at  this  mo- 
ment, and  will  be  in  operation  tlirough  all  the 
intervening  moments.  Life  and  movement  every- 
where. Everywhere  progression — except  in  the 
mind  of  an  obstinate  and  prejudiced  man,  which 
is  almost  the  only  stationary  thing  under  the 
sun. 

But  whither  is  all  this  movement  tending? 
One  tendency,  at  any  rate,  induced  by  all 
that  we  have  learned,  and  all  that  we  have 
speculated  on,  is  a  tendency  to  inquire  further, 
and  to  beat  at  the  gate  of  the  temple  of  know- 
ledge with  eager  hands  and  importunate  cries. 
We  must  not  be  impatient,  however.  Geology 
is  but  a  young  science.  We  know  not  what  it 
may  reveal  to  us,  as  it  advances  towards  ma- 
turity. We  are  finding  our  way  through  the 
Mont  Cenis  ;  who  knows  but  that  our  research 
may,  ere  long,  take  a  downward  direction,  so 
that  we  may  get  something  more  than  a  mere 
surface  knowledge  of  this  great  round  mass  on 
which  it  is  our  lot  to  dwell  ? 


A  CHEAP  PASSAGE  HOME. 

"  THIRTY-EIGHT,  I  think  you  said,  with  extras, 
and  the  steward's  fee  two  guineas  more  ?"  I 
asked.  My  tone  of  voice  was  despondent  enough, 
for  I  saw  something  like  a  lazy  scorn  come  over 
the  clerk's  face  as  he  replied, 

"  That's  correct.     Two  guineas  at  least." 

"  Those,  then,  are  the  lowest  terms  for  cabin 
passengers." 

"  The  lowest,  by  the  James  Watt,"  returned 
the  shipping  clerk,  with  every  sign  of  being 
bored  at  my  pertinacity,  and  rustling  the  leaves 
of  his  ledger  to  and  fro. 

"  You  may,  of  course,  get  berthed  much  more 
cheaply  among  the  Dutch  or  Spanish  vessels  in 
harbour,  but  in  that  case  we  can  do  nothing  to- 
further  your  views." 

I  sighed  and  turned  away.  Poverty,  no  doubt, 
often  causes  a  man  to  take  a  jaundiced  view  of 
the  conduct  and  motives  of  those  around  him  j 
but  I  could  not  help  fancying  that  the  persons 
lounging  about  the  office  where  this  brief  dia- 
logue had  taken  place,  and  who  had  looked  up 
from  their  newspapers,  or  suspended  their  chat 
to  listen  to  my  request,  were  regarding  me  with 
contemptuous  wonder.  A  foreigner,  fairly  well 
dressed,  in  that  city  of  palaces,  and  unable  or 
unwilling  to  pay  some  forty-four  pounds  for  a 
luxurious  passage  to  England  ! 

I  hurried  away,  but  when  out  of  sight  of  the 
office  windows,  I  sat  down  upon  a  stone  post  on- 
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the  broad  quay,  and  gave  myself  up  to  reflec- 
tions of  a  character  rather  bitter  than  sweet. 
Three  years  spent  in  Russia,  and  nothing  to 
show  for  them.  Three  years  of  change  and 
toil,  of  waiting  and  enforced  inaction,  of  hard- 
ships and  hard  work,  but  where  was  the  fruit  of 
so  much  thought  and  labour.  There  was  none ; 
I  was  leaving  the  czar's  dominions  a  still  poorer 
man  than  I  had  entered  them,  and  this  not 
from  any  improvidence  or  indolence  on  my  own 
part,  but  in  consequence  of  a  series  of  petty 
misfortunes.  It  was  not  that  I  had  not  occa- 
sionally had  well-paid  employment  in  my  own 
line  as  an  analytical  chemist;  but  .that  I  had 
vainly  tried  to  save — the  great  expense  of  living 
and  travelling  in  Russia  keeping  my  purse 
lean  in  spite  of  myself.  Lately  I  had  been 
retained  for  several  months,  at  a  liberal  salary, 
to  assay  the  ores  and  other  products  of  Prince 
Vassilikoff's  mines  in  the  Ural  chain,  and  my 
thoughts  and  fingers  had  been  ceaselessly  busy 
with  malachite  and  platinum,  gold  grains  and 
native  copper.  But  soon  after  my  engagement 
came  to  an  end,  the  breaking  of  a  bank  had 
mulcted  one-half  of  my  little  savings,  and  the 
expenses  of  a  tedious  country  fever,  of  which  I 
sickened  at  Taganrog,  had  reduced  my  funds  to 
a  very  low  ebb  indeed. 

So  there  I  was,  on  the  quay  of  Odessa,  wist- 
fully computing  the  amount  of  a  few  dollars 
and  roubles  that  remained,  and  pondering  on  the 
best  means  of  getting  home  to  England,  where 
I  had  hopes  of  promptly  obtaining  employment. 
My  anxiety  was  not  entirely  selfish.  I  had  a 
mother  and  sisters  at  home,  not,  indeed,  de- 
pendent upon  me  for  support,  but  in  narrow  cir- 
cumstances, and  I  had  often  promised  myself 
the  pleasure  of  giving  them  many  comforts 
which  had  been  theirs  in  earlier  days,  and  be- 
fore my  father's  misfortunes  and  death.  This 
now  could  not  be.  My  slender  means  re- 
quired to  be  most  carefully  husbanded,  were  I 
to  get  home  at  all.  And  I  was  still  weak  and 
emaciated  after  the  fever,  and  unfit  to  bear  much 
privation,  or  I  might  have  found  an  economical 
passage  on  board  one  of  those  unclean  foreign 
vessels,  whose  slovenly  decks  and  untidy  rig- 
ging contrasted  so  strongly  with  the  trimness 
of  the  James  Watt,  at  anchor  beyond. 

There  was  a  Spanish  schooner,  deep  laden, 
that  was  moored  close  to  the  quay.  Her  decks 
were  encumbered  and  foul,  her  cabins,  as  I 
guessed,  mere  flea-haunted  dens,  and  the  shaggy 
olive  skinned  crew,  in  their  red  sashes  and  red 
Catalan  caps,  were  quarrelling  over  their  greasy 
cards  or  eating  with  wooden  spoons  some  dark 
mess  of  semi-liquid  food,  the  garlic  and  oil  of 
which  I  could  smell  from  where  I  sat.  No 
doubt  the  Spaniard  would  take  me  as  a  passenger 
at  a  low  rate,  but  I  was  ill  and  weak  yet,  and 
could  not  bring  myself  to  face  a  month  in  such 
companionship. 

There  were  plenty  of  vessels,  lofty-masted 
American  clippers,  huge -hulled  barques  from 
Bremen  or  Hamburg,  Dutch,  Turkish,  and 
Maltese  craft,  but  only  a  per-centage  bound  for 
England,  and  none  so  attractive  as  the  James 


Watt.  I  sighed  as  T  glanced  at  her  red  chimneys, 
clean  decks,  shining  cabin  windows,  the  awning 
over  her  poop,  and  the  spruce  figure-head  as  gayas 
paint  and  Dutch  metal  could  make  it,  and  thought 
how  pleasant  would  have  been  the  run  home 
in  her,  over  the  summer  sea.  There  is  a  long- 
ing for  home  that  seizes  on  a  lonely  Englishman, 
and  especially  a  sick  Englishman,  iu  a  far  distant 
country,  to  which  words  cannot  do  justice.  It 
must  be  felt. 

"  Pardon  me,  sir,  if  I  intrude  !  You  seek  a 
passage  to  Liverpool  ?  do  you  not  ?"  said  a  soft 
musical  voice  at  my  elbow,  a  voice  soft  enough 
and  musical  enough  to  have  belonged  to  a  young 
girl.  I  turned  my  head,  and  saw  that  the  person 
who  had  accosted  me  was  a  well  dressed, 
slightly  built  young  man,  with  a  smooth  dark 
face  and  brilliant  restless  eyes.  Very  handsome, 
and  very  elegant,  as  he  stood  beside  me,  grace- 
fully bowing,  with  uplifted  hat  and  winning 
smile,  but  the  first  impression  on  my  mind  was 
one  of  distrust.  I  felt  ashamed  of  the  im- 
pression. 

"  You  seek  a  passage?  Indeed  I  know  that  you 
do.  I  was  in  the  office,  yonder,  when  you  called 
just  now." 

And  he  pointed  with  his  supple  forefinger, 
clothed  in  spotless  yellow  kid,  towards  the  im- 
posing edifice  I  had  so  lately  left.  He  had  been 
there,  then,  I  thought,  probably  concealed  from 
me  by  that  group  of  newspaper-reading  loungers 
of  which  I  have  spoken,  and  I  was  silly  enough  to 
feel  a  twinge  of  pain  at  the  reflection  that  he 
had  heard  my  questions  and  the  clerk's  replies, 
and  knew  how  poor  I  was.  The  young  man 
possibly  guessed  what  was  passing  through  my 
mind,  for  his  flexible  voice  assumed  a  tone  of 
grave  courtesy  as  he  resumed  : 

"  Forgive  my  intrusion.  I  am.  not  prompted 
by  idle  curiosity,  I  do  assure  you.  It  is  a 
matter  of  mutual  convenience  that  I  wish  to 
speak  about.  You  are  going  to  England,  and  I 
am  in  a  position  to  offer  you  the  chance  of 
making  the  trip  as  comfortable  as  if  you  em- 
barked in  the  James  Watt,  and  as  economical  as 
if  you  put  up  with  the  miseries  of  one  of  those  ex- 
ceedingly dirty  but  picturesque  craft  before  us." 

The  distrustful  impression  was  waxing  veiy 
faint  by  this  time,  but  I  still  felt  some  doubts 
as  to  the  exact  social  status  of  my  new  acquaint- 
ance. He  was  not  a  sailor,  that  was  plain,  and 
while  his  look  and  tone  were  those  of  an  edu- 
cated man,  he  was  too  young  for  a  merchant. 

"  Then  you  have — you  are "  I  began,  in 

some  perplexity. 

"  Not  a  tout — not  that,  I  assure  you,  since  I 
see  that  you  are  too  polite  to  finish  the  sen- 
tence," said  my  companion,  with  a  ringing  laugh 
that  spoke  of  exuberant  spirits  and  a  genial 
nature ;  "  I  am  merely  the  supercargo  of  the 
Seven  Angels  there,  about  to  sail  for  Liverpool, 
and  I  should  gladly  take  you  with  us  on  the 
voyage— that  is  all,  my  dear  sir." 

The  impression  was  quite  gone  now,  and  as  I 
looked  at  the  noble  ship,  a  stately  three-master, 
anchored  some  cables'  length  from  the  quay,  I 
felt  a  thrill  of  pleasure,  slightly  alloyed  by  doubts 
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as  to  whether  I  and  my  new  friend  could  really 
come  to  terms.  To  my  great  relief,  however, 
I  found  this  an  easy  affair.  The  Seven  Angels 
was  to  sail  on  Tuesday,  the  day  before  that 
appointed  for  the  departure  of  the  James  Watt, 
and  I  could  be  well  accommodated  on  board  of 
her  for  a  very  few  pounds. 

"  This  is  how  we  stand,"  said  the  young 
supercargo,  "  and  this  you  have  a  right  to  know. 
The  ship,  an  old  one  but  a  good  one,  is  going  to 
England  with  a  cargo  of  wheat  from  this  port, 
added  to  which  we  are  to  take  in  oil  at  Trebi- 
zond.  The  freight  being  an  unusually  valuable 
one,  I  have  been  put  on  board  as  supercargo, 
my  father,  you  must  know,  being  part  owner  of 
vessel  and  goods,  the  remaining  shares  in  which 
belong  to  other  merchants  of  this  place.  Now, 
the  ship  not  being  regularly  on  the  Liverpool 
line,  seldom  carries  passengers,  ample  and  well- 
fitted  as  her  cabins  are,  and  we  never  advertise. 
It  so  happens  that  an  English  merchant  of  this 
place  has  begged  us  as  a  favour  to  take  charge 
of  his  daughter  going  home  to  finish  her  educa- 
tion at  a  Brighton  school,  and  there  is  some 
awkwardness  about  it,  for  though  Captain  Vel- 
trivitch  is  a  good  fatherly  old  man,  his  time  is 
much  taken  up,  and,  in  a  word,  Miss  Brackley 
cannot  sit  all  day  in  the  cabin  in  no  other  com- 
pany than  mine.  So,  you  see,  if  you  will  take 
a  berth,  you  will  relieve  us  from  some  embarrass- 
ment, and  I  will  promise  not  to  charge  you  a 
copeck  more  than  cost  price,  so  that  if  you  go 
slowly,  your  trip  will  be  cheap  and  not  disagree- 
able. Come  aboard  and  judge  for  yourself." 

And,  a  boat  being  quickly  hailed,  we  were  soon 
aboard  the  Seven  Angels,  a  large  and  handsome 
ship,  faultlessly  trim  and  neat,  though  with  the 
high  poop  and  elaborate  stern-galleries  of  the 
antique  naval  style  of  architecture.  The  captain 
was  ashore,  but  we  were  speedily  ushered  into 
the  cabins,  which  were  certainly  handsome  and 
snug,  and  more  than  warranted  the  commenda- 
tions of  the  supercargo.  The  few  seamen  I  saw 
about  were  smart  fellows,  Hydriotes  and  other 
Levantines ;  there  was  not  a  rope  out  of  its  place ; 
the  decks  were  almost  white  enough  to  belong 
to  a  ship  of  war ;  but  I  was  particularly  struck 
by  the  appearance  of  the  holy  pictures,  with 
lamps  burning  before  them,  and  of  the  massive 
group  of  wooden  images,  gay  with  paint  and 
gold  leaf,  doing  duty  for  a  figure-head.  Never 
had  I  been  on  board  a  Russian  ship  before,  but 
I  could  easily  believe,  what  my  guide  assured 
me,  that  this  was  a  favourable  specimen  of  their 
mercantile  marine. 

"What  name  shall  I  have  the  pleasure  of 
putting  down  ?"  said  my  young  friend,  producing 
from  a  locker  a  clasped  book,  and  dipping  his 
pen  in  the  ink. 

"Milliugton  —  Alfred  Millington,"  said  I; 
"  may  I,  in  return,  ask  your  name  and  nation  ? 
Your  English  is  perfect,  but  I  hardly  fancy  we 
are  countrymen." 

"  In  a  certain  sense  we  are,"  said  the  young 
man,  with  one  of  his  bright  smiles  ;  "  I  am  an 
Ionian — a  Greek  from  Corfu — and  my  name  is 
Spiridion  Colotroni,  at  your  service." 


During  the  three  or  four  days  which  preceded 
the  ship's  sailing,  Spiridion  and  I  became  quite 
intimate,  and  the  young  Greek  did  me  several 
petty  kindnesses,  doubly  grateful  to  a  stranger  in 
so  lively  a  town  as  Odessa.  Thanks  to  his  in- 
troduction I  was  made  free  of  several  circles  and 
clubs,  which  are  frequented  not  only  by  the 
merchants  of  the  place,  but  by  the  smartest  of 
the  staff  officers  and  government  functionaries, 
and  where  I  was  kindly  made  welcome.  Also, 
although  unable  to  present  me  to  his  own  family, 
then  absent  at  a  sea-side  villa  some  leagues  off, 
Spiridion  introduced  me  to  his  father's  partners,, 
and  to  that  Mr.  Brackley  whose  only  child,  as  a 
great  favour,  was  to  be  transported  to  England 
on  board  the  Seven  Angels. 

We  dined  at  Mr.  Brackley's  the  day  before 
sailing,  and  I  shall  never  forget  the  group  that 
I  then  saw  gathered  in  the  merchant's  drawing- 
room,  connected  as  it  is  with  the  memory  of  the 
terrible  events  which  followed.  The  master  of 
the  house  was  a  plain,  downright  man  enough, 
a  little  rough  and  blunt  of  speech  and  bearing, 
perhaps,  and  it  struck  me  that  his  quiet  wife,  a 
subdued  little  personage  with  hair  prematurely 
grey,  and  a  nervous  manner,  stood  in  great  awe 
of  his  displeasure.  But  there  was  no  mistaking; 
the  unselfishness  and  depth  of  the  father's  love 
for  his  only  child ;  his  voice  was  softened  when 
he  spoke  to  her  or  of  her,  his  eyes  followed  her 
about  the  room  with  a  sort  of  sad  pride,  and  I 
could  see  that  all  his  hopes  and  feelings  were 
wrapped  up  in  plans  for  her  welfare. 

As  for  Marian  Brackley,  she  was  simply  an 
honest  English  girl,  rather  pretty,  and  very 
good  humoured  and  full  of  blithe  youthful  spirits. 
They  were  sending  her  to  her  all  but  forgotten 
native  land,  the  place  which  they  still  fondly 
called  "  home,"  for  a  better  and  more  solid  educa- 
tion than  Odessa  could  supply,  and  she  was 
sorry  to  leave  her  parents,  but  full  of  wonder 
and  curiosity  about  the  Western  European 
world,  and  especially  the  great  cities  of  London 
and  Paris,  which  she  was  to  see  before  returning. 
The  only  other  person  present  was  the  comman- 
der of  the  Seven  Angels,  and  he  was  the  member 
of  the  company  most  worthy  of  remark. 

Captain  Veitrivitch  was  a  grand  looking  old 
seaman;  there  was  something  noble  and  majestic- 
in  his  tall  and  upright  form,  his  stately  head  and 
weather-beaten  face,  with  its  shaggy  white  eye- 
brows and  the  fringe  of  white  hair  that  hung 
about  his  high  forehead.  He  wore  two  Russian 
decorations,  and  was  somewhat  stiff  and  slow- 
in  his  gait,  in  consequence,  as  Spiridion  told  me, 
of  a  wound  in  the  knee  received  at  Navarino. 
He  had,  indeed,  served  long  and  creditably  in  the 
imperial  navy,  but  when  I  asked  my  Greek  in- 
formant why  he  had  left  it,  Spiridion  laid  his 
finger  on  his  lips,  and  muttered  something  about 
political  reasons.  I  remarked  that,  contrary  to 
the  usual  custom  of  veterans,  the  aged  officer 
was  not  inclined  to  dilate  upon  his  military 
career,  and  when  Mr.  Brackley  touched  on  the 
subject,  he  answered  with  dry  brevity,  and 
showed  signs  of  relief  when  some  other  topic 
was  started. 
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But  the  captain  of  the  Seven  Angels  was  far 
from  being  a  silent  member  of  the  party ;  he 
talked  well  and  pleasantly  of  the  interior  of 
Russia,  of  seafaring  experiences  during  the  four 
years  lie  had  filled  his  present  post,  and  not 
only  of  foreign  ports  but  also  of  foreign  capitals, 
their  architecture,  picture-galleries,  and  so  forth. 
His  language  and  anecdotes  were  those  of  a 
well-informed  person,  and  I  took  much  pleasure 
in  his  conversation,  but  after  a  time  an  odd 
fancy  seized  upon  me.  I  fancied  that  Captain 
Veltrivitch  was  afraid  of  Spiridion,  that  he 
watched  his  eye  as  a  dog  watches  the  counte- 
nance of  his  master,  and  that,  according  to  the 
expression  of  Spiridion's  bright  face,  so  the 
captain's  vivacity  rose  or  fell,  and  his  flow  of 
words  slackened  or  increased.  Nay,  such  is  the 
power  of  imagination,  that  I  thought  that  once 
or  twice  I  intercepted  a  stolen  look  of  command, 
a  quick  imperious  flash,  in  the  eyes  of  the  young 
supercargo, 'and  that  each  time  this  occurred  the 
old  captain,  whose  spirits  had  begun  to  flag,  and 
whose  features  were  sinking  into  moody  repose, 
started,  made  an  effort  over  his  own  sad 
thoughts,  and  took  up  the  ball  of  conversation 
with  the  utmost  good  humour.  And  yet  I  must 
have  been  mistaken,  for  how  absurd  was  the 
notion  that  such  a  careless  butterfly  nature  as 
that  of  gay  Spiridion  could  exercise  authority 
over  that  of  the  stout  old  seaman,  in  whose  praise 
Mr.  Brackley  was  loud  when  the  captain  bade 
us  good  night,  and  departed  the  first  of  the 
company. 

"A  noble  old  fellow!"  said  the  merchant, 
warmly,  rubbing  his  broad  hands  together;  "  he 
is  about  the  only  Russian  commander  to  whose 
care  I  should  have  liked  to  entrust  my  girl. 
He  has  children  of  his  own.  By  the  way, 
Colotroni,  has  anything  been  heard  lately  of  that 
son  of  his  in  Siberia  ?" 

Spiridion  gave  a  little  start,  but  immediately 
recovered  his  composure. 

"  Not  to  niy  knowledge,"  he  answered ;  "  the 
skipper  never  cares  to  talk  on  that  subject. 
Perhaps  the  young  man  is  dead.  At  any  rate, 
he  is  dead  to  the  world." 

"  No  chance  of  his  pardon,  I  suppose  ?"  said 
Mr.  Brackley,  in  a  meditative  way,  for  the  pain 
of  parting  with  his  daughter  had  made  him 
unusually  sympathetic  with  the  griefs  of  others. 

Spiridion  was  afraid  there  was  no  such  chance. 
Still,  greater  offenders  had  been  released  before 
the  expiration  of  their  sentence,  and  no  one 
knew  when  some  whim  of  clemency  might 
possess  the  imperial  mind,  or  the  minds  of  the 
Czar's  ministers.  And,  for  the  sake  of  the  poor 
gallant  old  father,  he,  Spiridion,  would  be  glad 
to  hear  that  the  younger  Veltrivitch  had  a 
chance  of  pardon;  to  which  Mr.  Brackley 
heartily,  and  Mrs.  Brackley  timidly,  assented. 

"At  ten  to-morrow,  then,  I  shall  bring 
Marian  on  board.  You  sail  at  noon,  sharp  ?" 
said  the  merchant,  as  he  bade  us  good  night. 

"  Sharp  !  The  captain  is  as  punctual  as  Time 
himself,"  answered  Spiridion,  as  he  waved  his 
hand  in  adieu.  We  walked  homewards  arm 
in  arm,  since  my  lodging  was  near  the  water- 


side, where  also  stood  the  Colotroni's  house,  and, 
as  I  went  on  through  the  moonlit  streets,  I 
could  not  help  reverting  to  the  theme  of  Captain. 
Veltrivitch  and  his  son.  "A  political  offence, 
of  course  ?"  I  hinted. 

Spiridion  made  answer  in  his  usual  airy  way : 

"  Political — to  be  sure  it  was.  In  Russia,  you 
know,  we  move  in  an  atmosphere  of  intrigues, 
domestic  or  politic ;  the  very  air  is  thick  with 
plots.  I  see  you  are  dying  to  know  the  his-tory 
of  the  Veltrivitch  family,  and  though  I  am  not 
fully  conversant  with  its  details,  I  can  at  least 
give  you  a  sketch.  The  captain  was  well  off ;  a 
noble,  of  course,  or  he  could  not  have  been  an 
officer  in  the  Russian  navy.  He  doated  on  his 
son,  young  Demetrius,  who  was  a  lieutenant  in 
his  own  ship.  Well,  the  lad  picked  up  dangerous 
ideas,  dangerous  friends,  got  mixed  up  in  a  con- 
spiracy, and  the  whole  affair  was  found  out,  as 
always  happens.  The  youngster  would  not  have 
been  very  severely  dealt  with,  but  unfortunately 
he  had  laid  hands  on  a  certain  chest  of  silver 
roubles  belonging  to  the  government,  and  which, 
in  his  amiable  zeal,  he  had  devoted  to  the  use  of 
his  visionary  republic ;  this  was  a  great  fault, 
and  he  has  been  in  Siberia  these  five  years." 

"  And  the  father  ?" 

"  Old  Veltrivitch  was  tried  by  court-martial, 
on  suspicion  of  being  his  son's  accomplice.  I 
really  don't  know  whether  he  was  acquitted,  or 
whether  the  emperor  put  a  stop  to  the  proceed- 
ings. But  I  am  certain  that  he  resigned  his 
commission  voluntarily,  and,  soon  after,  he  came 
here,  and  became  a  merchant  skipper.  He  was 
all  but  ruined ;  I  believe  his  son  had  been  very 
extravagant,  and  so  forth,  before  the  crash  came, 
but  what  does  a  poor  Sybarite  like  myself  know 
of  plots  and  schemes  ?  Eh,  my  dear  semi-coun- 
try-man,  youth  should  be  a  time  for  enjoy- 
ment. You  won't  come  to  the  circle  and  have 
a  few  last  games  of  dominoes,  and  some  punch? 
Then  good  night,  and  a  riverderla !" 

And  I  heard  him  humming  an  opera  tune  as 
he  went  up  the  marble  steps.  For  the  first  time 
this  gaiety  of  his  grated  somewhat  on  my 
feelings ;  his  tone  in  speaking  of  old  Veltrivitch 
and  his  misfortunes  had  been  careless,  almost 
exultant,  and  I  began  to  doubt  whether  the 
exquisite  urbanity  of  my  Greek  friend  might  not 
hide  a  very  callous  heart.  And  yet  I  blamed 
myself,  as  I  strode  on,  for  entertaining  harsh 
thoughts  of  Spiridion,  or  expecting  too  much 
sensibility  from  that  light  and  shallow  nature. 
The  young  Greek  had  been  kind  to  me,  kind  to 
the  merchant,  our  late  host,  kind  even  to 
poor  neglected  Mrs.  Brackley,  kind  to  Marian, 
our  future  fellow-passenger,  to  whom  his  bearing 
was  brotherly  and  frank,  and  it  was  too  much  to 
expect  that  he  should  always  take  a  serious  view 
of  the  misfortunes  of  others.  And  having  reasoned 
thus,  I  laid  my  head  upon  the  pillow,  and  dreamed 
of  England  and  the  dear  ones  at  home. 

We  weighed  anchor  next  day,  with  every 
prospect  of  fine  weather.  Only  a  few  rounded 
masses  of  white  cloud,  like  so  many  woolpacks, 
rolled  languidly  across  the  deep  blue  of  the  sky, 
the  little  waves  glistened  as  if  modelled  in 
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glass,  and  there  was  just  breeze  enough  to  fill 
the  topsails  of  the  good  ship,  as  she  swam 
majestically  out  of  the  roadstead.  Before  long 
Odessa,  its  busy  quays,  its  many  masts,  white 
houses,  and  church  roofs  of  various  bright 
colours,  faded  away  from  our  sight,  and  the  tall 
ships  themselves  were  hull  down  in  the  haze  of 
distance. 

Mr.  Brackley  had  brought  his  daughter,  and 
his  daughter's  trunks  and  bandboxes,  on  board 
in  very  good  time.  He  tried  to  feign  supreme 
content  and  cheerfulness,  spoke  of  Marian's 
voyage  as  a  mere  holiday  trip,  and  her  absence 
as  of  trifling  duration,  and  did  his  best  to  be 
jovial  and  light  of  spirit.  But  there  was  a  good 
deal  of  pain  behind  this  mask  of  gaiety  ;  it  was 
the  merchant's  first  separation  from  the  darling 
child  with  whose  life  and  happiness  his  very 
heart-strings  were  knit  up,  and  it  was  plain  that 
to  say  farewell  cost  him  a  sharp  pang.  There 
were  tears  in  Marian  Brackley's  eyes  too,  but 
she  bravely  kept  them  back.  She  knew, 
probably,  that  had  she  given  way  to  grief  her 
father  would  have  been  quite  unmanned.  I 
turned  away  my  own  eyes  not  to  see  the  last 
embrace  between  parent  and  child,  and  made 
myself  purposely  deaf  to  the  last  few  broken 
words  of  parting,  and  then  the  shore  boat,  the 
rowers  of  which  had  long  been  getting  uneasy 
and  impatient,  was  cast  off,  and  we  saw  Mr. 
Brackley  standing  up  in  the  stern-sheets,  waving 
his  hat  and  hand  as  long  as  hat  and  hand  con- 
tinued to  be  visible.  Then  old  Captain  Veltrivitch 
led  the  sobbing  girl  down  to  her  state-room. 

"  Better  rest  a  little  while,  my  dear,"  said  he, 
in  his  slowly  uttered  but  perfectly  pure  English ; 
"  I  am  your  father's  deputy,  and  I  must  not  let 
you  break  your  heart  on  the  first  day  of  the 
voyage." 

The  arrangements  of  the  Seven  Angels  were 
comfortable  enough.  There  was  a  large  and 
handsome  cabin — what  in  a  regular  packet  would 
have  been  dubbed  the  saloon — a'nd  into  this  all 
our  state-rooms,  as  well  as  the  captain's  cabin 
and  steward's  pantry,  opened.  The  deep  stern 
windows  offered  the  most  delightful  cool  and 
snug  lounging  places,  where  the  ear  was  soothed 
by  the  eternal  wash  and  ripple  of  the  water  as 
it  seethed  and  swelled  under  the  ship's  counter 
and  against  the  rudder,  and  through  the  windows 
themselves  was  to  be  seen  a  stretch  of  dimpling 
blue  waves,  framed  as  in  a  picture.  There  was 
a  stern  gallery  too,  where  we  could  idle  in  fine 
weather,  and  the  lofty  poop,  with  its  awning  to 
keep  off  the  strong  rays  of  the  Eastern  sun,  was 
a  point  of  observation  from  which  we  could  look 
out  while  enjoying  the  breeze. 

We  had  nothing  to  find  fault  with,  for  not 
only  was  a  good  table  kept,  but,  thanks  to  the 
liberality  of  the  owners,  there  was  a  cow  on 
board,  and  we  had  fresh  milk,  the  rarest  of 
luxuries  in  a  Mediterranean  voyage.  But, 
indeed,  we  were  bidden  to  consider  ourselves 
rather  as  guests  than  as  paying  passengers,  and 
it  was  undeniable  that  the  proprietors  of  the 
Seven  Angels  had  no  eye  to  screwing  a  profit 
out  of  our  fare. 


The  ship  was  a  fine  one,  but  a  slow  sailer;  even 
a  seaman's  partiality  could  not  help  acknowledg- 
ing that,  and  though  I  was  not  very  experienced 
in  maritime  matters,  I  could  not  but  imagine 
that  the  Seven  Angels  WHS  more  fit  for  the  calm 
than  the  rough  of  ocean  life.  The  fine  weather 
which  witnessed  our  departure  from  Odessa 
proved  fickle,  and  a  bout  of  stormy  weather  suc- 
ceeded, during  which  the  huge  old  vessel  groaned 
andcreaked  in  a  most  lugubrious  manner,  shipped 
so  many  seas  that  the  hatches  had  to  be  battened 
down  and  the  ports  made  fast,  and  sprung  a 
leak,  which  kept  the  grumbling  crew  busy  at  the 
pumps.  But  Captain  Veltrivitch  handled  her 
skilfully,  and  when  the  gale  fell  the  leak  was 
adroitly  stopped,  and  the  clang  of  chain  and 
lever  ceased.  Still,  the  wind  continued  provok- 
ingly  variable,  and  we  were  repeatedly  forced 
out  of  our  course,  and  driven  far  to  the  west- 
ward over  the  muddy  waters  of  the  Black  Sea — 
waters  more  shallow  and  dirty,  but  more  perilous 
to  navigators,  than  any  in  the  Levant.  At  last 
we  bore  up  for  Trebizond,  where  the  oil  destined 
to  complete  our  cargo  was  taken  in,  and  where 
the  Armenian  caulkers  soon  patched  up  the 
vessel's  injured  side,  and  then  we  sailed  again. 

"  Slow  work,  Millington,  but  not,  I  hope,  dull 
or  comfortless,"  said  Spiridion,  gaily ;  "  we  have 
paid  our  forfeit  to  Neptune,  and  shall  probably 
bowl  from  the  Dardanelles  to  the  Mersey  as 
smoothly  as  a  Cowes  yacht  in  the  Solent.  The 
barometer  tells  a  very  satisfactory  tale." 

These  words  were  spoken  on  the  evening 
which  witnessed  our  departure  from  Trebizond, 
as  we  stood  under  the  awning  that  shaded  the 
poop,  gazing  now  upon  the  white  and  yellow 
town,  lessening  to  Lilliputian  proportions  as  we 
made  sail  to  seawards,  now  towards  the  west, 
where  a  blended  web  of  colours,  with  crimson 
predominating,  stained  all  the  sunset  waters. 
Spiridion  was  in  high  spirits  on  that  evening ; 
he  insisted  on  bringing  Miss  Brackley's  guitar 
on  deck,  and  sang  us  several  songs  in  different 
languages,  playing  a  masterly  accompaniment, 
for  he  was  a  capital  musician.  Captain  Veltri- 
vitch, on  the  other  hand,  was  restless  and  ill  at 
ease,  made  curt  and  peevish  answers  to  any 
remark  addressed  to  him,  and  was,  for  the  first 
time,  very  bad  company.  The  wind  served  us 
well  that  night,  but  on  the  following  day,  which 
was  sultry  and  oppressive,  light  puffs  of  air 
succeeded  to  the  steady  breeze,  and  after  wasting 
much  time  and  trouble  in  incessant  tacks  and 
changes  of  course,  we  finally  lay-to  for  the  night, 
some  five  miles  from  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor. 

How  well  I  remember  that  evening,  with  the 
purple  mountains  of  Anatolia  looming  in  the 
distance,  and  the  sun  going  down,  blood  red,  on 
the  European  side.  There  was  no  cause  for 
apprehension,  and  it  had  been  out  of  a  prudent 
resolve  to  avoid  the  chance  of  a  collision  during 
the  darkness  with  some  of  the  numerous  craft 
that  swarm  about  the  entrance  to  the  Bosphorus, 
that  our  commander  had  resolved  on  lying  by 
for  the  night.  To-morrow  we  should  see  the 
Castles  before  noon,  and,  a  few  hours  later,  Con- 
stantinople itself. 
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The  crew  were  lounging  about  the  deck,  for- 
wards, some  preparing  their  supper,  which  chiefly 
consisted  of  outlandish  Russian  salads,  made 
with  the  fresh  vegetables  brought  from  Trebi- 
zond,  some  asleep,  and  others  gathered  about 
the  forecastle,  where  a  fiddle  was  sounding 
merrily.  The  fiddler  was  Jack  Judkins,  a  little 
sun-browned  English  sailor,  the  life  of  the  ship 
before  the  mast,  as  Spiridion  was  of  the  state- 
cabin.  He  was  the  only  Briton  on  board,  ex- 
cept a  gaunt  grave  seaman  from  Aberdeen, 
JUneas  M'Donald  by  name,  and  whose  austere 
demeanour  made  a  fine  contrast  to  the  other's 
flippancy  of  bearing  and  speech.  Oddly  enough, 
the  tall  Scotchman  had  an  inseparable  messmate 
still  more  utterly  unlike  himself  thau  Judkins,  a 
brisk  negro  lad,  whose  white  teeth  and  rolling 
eyeballs  were  nowexpressingthe  utmost  approval 
of  the  jig  which  the  amateur  fiddler  played. 
Tills  negro,  whose  name  was  Roderick  Sprowle, 
but  who  was  never  known  by  any  other  title 
than  "  Rod,"  or  "  Black  Rod,"  was,  I  believe,  a 
runaway  from  some  Carolina  plantation,  and  had 
a  curious  affection  and  admiration  for  M'Donald, 
whom  he  had  followed  from  ship  to  ship,  never 
caring  where  he  engaged  his  services,  so  that  he 
could  be  near  his  white  friend.  It  was  curious 
to  see  this  ill-assorted  Damon  and  Pythias 
together,  and  Judkins  always  spoke  of  them  as 
Robinson  Crusoe  and  Man  Friday. 

The  rest  of  the  crew  were  not  very  interesting 
personages.  About  half  of  them  were  dull 
bearish  mujiks  from  Malorossia,  while  the  rest 
were  keen-visaged  Hydriote  and  Mainote  Greeks, 
tolerable  sailors,  but  somewhat  averse  to  sus- 
tained exertion.  It  was  creditable  to  Captain 
Veltrivitch  that  with  such  heterogeneous  ma- 
terials he  had  got  the  ship  into  so  good  a  con- 
dition as  to  discipline. 

I  had  always  had  a  taste  for  the  sea,  and  it  had 
become  a  habit  with  me  to  go  forward  and  chat 
with  my  fellow-countrymen  and  their  black  ally 
— a  fortunate  habit,  as  it  turned  out,  since  the 
men  had  thus  got  to  know  me  better  and  trust  me 
more,  than  could  otherwise  have  been  the  case. 

Once  or  twice,  on  this  particular  evening,  as 
I  stood  with  the  other  cabin  inmates  beside  the 
taffrail,  I  fancied  that  ./Eneas  M'Donald  was 
watching  my  movements,  and  that  he  seemed 
anxious  to  attract  my  attention  without  provok- 
ing remark  from  the  black-capped  Russians  or 
greaved  and  kilted  Greeks  around  him.  I  had 
no  cause  to  be  mysterious  in  my  proceedings, 
but  man  is  an  imitative  creature,  and  the  Scotch- 
man's evident  caution  infected  me  with  some  of 
his  own  distrust  for  the  foreign  portion  of  the 
crew.  I  therefore  left  the  group  aft  with  as 
careless  an  air  as  I  could  assume,  and  sauntered 
languidly  forward  io  where  the  gaunt  form  of 
the  Scottish  mariner,  in  blue  Jersey  and  Kilmar- 
nock  cap,  towered  above  the  bulwarks.  M'Donald 
had  passed  one  arm  through  the  last  round  of 
the  Jacob's  ladder,  and  was  meditatively  chewing 
a  quid  and  staring  at  the  water  below,  when  I 
came  up. 

"  Good  evening,  Mac,"  said  I ;  "  a  fine  night 
we  sh:ill  have,  unless  there's  a  shift  in  the  wind." 


"  'Deed,  sir,  but  ye're  richt,"  answered  the 
wary  Aberdonian,  lifting  his  eyes  and  taking  one 
of  those  sweeping  surveys  of  sky  and  sea  so 
customary  with  an  old  sailor ;  then  dropping  his 
voice,  he  added : 

"Mr.  Millington,  I  jalouse  there's  a  squall 
brewin'  here  aboard.  I've  noted  mair  whisper- 
ing and  signals  than  suld  be  amaug  honest 
men." 

"The  plague  you  have  !"  said  I.  "Do  you 
mean  that  you  suspect  a  mutiny  ?" 

"Hoot !  whisht !  have  a  care,  gudesake !"  in- 
terrupted JSneas,  hurriedly ;  "  some  o'  they 
loons  understand  English.  That's  just  it,  sir. 
There's  some  colloguing  and  plots  afoot ;  and 
the  puir  creature  Rod  being  just  a  simple  black 
sumph,  and  Judkins  a  feather-brained  gowk,  I've 
naebody  to  tak'  counsel  wi'  but  yoursel,  lands- 
man though  you  be,  at  the  back  o't." 

M'Donald's  conclusion  was  scarcely  compli- 
mentary, but  this  was  no  time  to  indulge  any 
silly  sentiments  of  wounded  self-consequence. 
1  knew  the  Scot  to  be  a  cool,  long-headed  fellow, 
steel  to  the  backbone  in  danger,  and  with  the 
experience  derived  from  a  quarter  of  a  century's 
seafaring  all  over  the  globe.  I  had  heard,  too, 
of  ugly  things  being  done  on  board  Levantine 
vessels,  and  as  I  looked  around  at  the  muscular 
forms  and  brutish  features  of  the  Russian 
mariners,  and  at  the  piratical  aspect  of  the 
Greeks,  with  their  gaudy  jackets,  embossed 
greaves,  and  kilts  of  dirty  white,  I  could  not 
deny  that  we  were  utterly  at  their  mercy,  should 
there  really  be  a  conspiracy  to  seize  the  ship. 

After  some  serious  talk,  it  was  agreed  that  I 
should  take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  inform- 
ing Captain  Veltrivitch,  privately,  that  a  sus- 
picious intelligence  existed  among  several  of  the 
crew,  and  that  the  officers  and  passengers  had 
better  be  on  their  guard.  I  should  have  men- 
tioned that  the  first  mate  was  a  Russian,  the 
second  being  a  Greek,  and  that  it  was  M'Donald's 
opinion  that  the  superior  of  these,  at  any  rate, 
was  ignorant  of  any  plot. 

I  went  aft,  and  to  my  surprise  I  found  Miss 
Brackley  alone  upon  the  poop,  reading.  She 
told  me  that  Spiridion  had  gone  away  as  soon  as 
I  went  forward,  pleading  headache,  and  announc- 
ing his  intention  to  lie  down  for  a  while,  but  that 
the  captain  had  very  lately  quitted  the  deck.  I 
at  once  descended  the  companion-ladder,  deter- 
mined to  tap  at  the  door  of  the  skipper's  cabin 
and  tell  my  tale  without  delay ;  but  as  my  foot 
was  on  the  last  step  of  the  narrow  and  winding 
stair,  I  heard  a  word  that  checked  my  progress, 
hushed  my  very  breathing,  and  appeared  to 
curdle  the  blood  in  my  veins. 

The  word  was  "  Murder." 

"  Murder  !  that  I  should  do  it !  /  a  mur- 
derer !"  said  some  one  in  a  thick  broken  voice, 
the  voice  of  Captain  Veltrivitch.  Th«  answer 
to  this  passionate  exclamation  was  in  the  clear 
mocking  tones  of  Spiridion : 

"  Bah,  mon  capitaine !  what's  in  a  name  ? 
When  anything  gets  in  my  way,  I  crush  it,  man 
or  scorpion.  Be  a  man,  Alexis  Veltrivitch,  and 
remember  what  is  at  stake.  The  liberty  of  your 
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son.  It  is  the  gold  of  the  underwriters  who 
have  insured  the  Seven  Angels,  ship  and  cargo, 
that  must  furnish  the  bribe  that  sets  him  free." 

There  was  a  pause.  Cautiously  I  bent  my 
body  forward,  without  moving  my  feet,  and 
could  thus  see  into  the  great  saloon.  The  door 
of  the  captain's  cabin  was  ajar.  Those  within 
were  not  visible,  but  the  sound  of  their  voices 
reached  me  with  surprising  distinctness.  They 
spoke,  in  the  French  tongue,  for  Spiridion  was 
not  well  versed- in  the  Russian  language,  and  of 
course  every  word  was  clearly  comprehensible. 
It  was  with  a  sound  that  was  between  a  sob  and 
a  groan  that  the  old  captain  broke  the  terrible 
silence. 

"  Cannot  she  be  saved  ?  It  will  break  her 
father's  heart,  and  I  have  broken  bread  at  his 
table,  and  he  trusted  his  child  to  me — the  lamb 
to  the  butcher.  I  don't  care  so  much  about  the 
others — the  men :  let  them  be  sacrificed,  but  the 
girl — I  tell  you,  Spiridion,  I  have  daughters  of 
my  own,  and  I  cannot  bear  to  do  this  black  deed." 

"  Think  of  your  son,"  hissed  Spiridion,  in  a 
tone  that  was  worthy  of  a  tempting  fiend — 
"your  son,  sick,  dying  in  the  mines,  and  this 
bribe  to  the  minister's  favourite  sets  him  free — 
gives  him  back  to  life  and  you.  This  affair  over, 
all  our  fortunes  are  made,  your  rank  in  the  navy 
will  be  restored,  and  I  will  burn  before  your  face 
the  letters  that  prove — you  know  what — the 
letters  relating  to  the  stolen  money,  and  which, 
if  shown  to  the  Czar " 

"  Hush  !  hush !"  cried  the  old  man.  "  I 
obey,  Spiridion,  I  obey.  I  am  yours,  body  and 
soul,  alas !  Where  is  the  pen.  I  will  write 
the  entry  in  the  ship's  log-book — the  rest  is 
your  work ;  but  ah !  cannot  the  innocent  girl  be 
spared  ?" 

"  No  inconvenient  witnesses,  I  thank  you," 
sneered  Spiridion.  "  Here  is  the  pen — write." 

At  this  moment  it  occurred  to  me,  stupified 
as  I  was  with  horror  and  surprise,  .that  in  an 
instant  the  plotters  would  sally  forth  and  detect 
me,  while,  if  I  ascended  the  companion,  it  was 
hardly  possible  but  that  I  should  make  some 
noise,  which  might  provoke  fatal  suspicion. 
Therefore,  half  instinctively,  I  stole  on  tiptoe 
into  the  saloon,  crouched  behind  the  crimson 
curtains  that  hung  in  heavy  folds  before  the 
door  of  Miss  Brackley's  state-room,  and,  with 
all  my  speed,  was  but  just  in  time.  The  con- 
spirators passed  by  me  and  went  on  deck,  the 
captain  with  an  uncertain  step,  and  features  in 
whose  painful  working  might  be  read  the  signs 
of  mental  suffering,  the  Greek,  jaunty  and 
smooth  of  mien,  but  with  a  dangerous  sparkle 
in  his  serpent  eye,  and  a  paler  cheek  than 
usual.  Scarcely  was  the  coast  clear  before  I 
ran  to  the  captain's  cabin,  the  door  of  which  still 
stood  ajar,  and  there,  sure  enough,  lay  the  ship's 
log-book  open,  and  with  a  fresh  entry  written 
I  on  the  page  before  me.  The  ink  was  still  wet. 
"What  I  read  ran  as  follows  : 

"  Coast  of  Anatolia  (here  followed  a  latitude 
and  a  date).  On  this  night,  during  the  middle 
watch,  the  ship  Seven  Angels,  from  Odessa  to 
Liverpool,  with  corn  and  oil,  was  wholly  de- 


stroyed by  fire,  vessel  and  cargo.  Papers — 
manifest,  logs,  and  invoices  saved.  Money  lost. 
Officers  and  most  of  crew  escaped  to  shore  in 
the  large  boat.  Unfortunately  there  perished, 
by  the  fire,  and  by  upsetting  of  a  smaller 
boat,  the  two  passengers,  Mr.  Millingtpn  and 
Miss  Marian  Brackley,  also  John  Judkins  and 
JEneas  M'Donald,  able  seamen,  and  Roderick 
Sprowle,  ordinary  seaman,  shipped  at  Odessa. 
Fire  the  result  of  accident.  Cause  doubtful." 

Here  ended  this  precious  entry,  the  death- 
warrant  and  epitaph,  at  once,  of  five  human 
beings,  myself  included.  No  wonder  that  as  I 
perused  the  words  I  felt  my  forehead  grow  moist 
with  a  sickly  dew,  and  that  the  letters  seemed 
to  dance  before  my  eyes.  In  vain  did  I  try  to 
tear  myself  away.  Some  terrible  fascination 
riveted  my  feet  to  the  floor,  my  eyes  to  the  page 
on  which  still  glistened  the  wet  ink  of  that  last 
dread  sentence.  How  long  I  stood,  thunder- 
struck and  half  incredulous,  I  cannot  say,  but 
the  rustle  of  feminine  attire  caught  my  ear,  and 
I  turned  my  head  with  a  quick  start  to  find 
Marian  Brackley — one  of  the  doomed — standing 
in  the  middle  of  the  saloon,  and  looking  at  me. 
I  had  left  the  door  wide  open,  and  was,  of 
course,  plainly  visible,  in  the  act,  apparently,  of 
prying  into  some  papers  of  the  captain's. 

My  impulse  to  tell  Miss  Brackley  all  carried 
the  day,  and  most  fortunate  it  was  that  I  had 
not  time  for  reflection.  Common-place  prudence 
would  have  led  me  to  keep  the  dangerous  secret 
to  myself,  but  this  was  no  ordinary  occasion, 
and,  to  my  great  comfort,  the  young  girl  showed 
a  fortitude  quite  unexpected.  She  did  not  faint 
or  weep,  though  her  cheeks  faded  to  ashen  pale- 
ness as  she  read  the  dreadful  words,  and  listened 
to  my  hasty  comments  on  them.  It  was  evident, 
I  told  her,  that  the  wicked  scheme  for  making 
profit  by  the  destruction  of  the  Seven  Angels 
was  deeply  laid,  and  that  our  deaths,  along  with 
those  ot  such  members  of  the  crew  as  were 
not  implicated  in  the  plot,  were  deemed  ne- 
cessary to  give  colour  to  the  plausible  tale  of 
the  incendiaries.  And  now,  what  was  to  be 
done.  We  were  warned,  but  what  hope  had 
we.  To  tax  the  villains  with  their  perfidy  would 
be  to  seal  our  own  fate. 

After  the  first  moments  of  horror,  and  the 
doubt  with  which  the  innocent  usually  receive 
the  earliest  hints  of  crime  in  others,  Marian 
Brackley  showed  the  ready  wit  of  her  sex.  Still, 
her  pleasant  young  voice  was  harsh,  and  her 
lips  white  and  trembling,  as  she  said : 

"It  is  very,  very  dreadful.  Poor  papa,  that 
loves  me  so  dearly,  and  mamma,  too,  at  home, 
what  will  they  do  when  they  hear — and  you,  Mr. 
Millington,  who  have  a  mother  longing  to  see 
you,  far  off  in  England,  and  the  poor  sailors,  all 
to  be  burned  to  death  for  the  sake  of  money, — 
oh,  God  help  us  and  forgive  them !  Mr.  Mil- 
lington, let  us  fly,  let  us  escape  !" 

"Escape!  but  how?"  I  answered. 

Marian's  answer  was  prompt. 

"The  sailors,  that  tall  young  Scotchman 
above  all,  they  are  brave  fellows,  and  used  to 
danger.  Go  to  them,  Mr.  Millingtoii,  and  tell 
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them  what  shocking  schemes  are  going  forward, 
and  perhaps  we  can  all  get  away.  But  what- 
ever you  do,  show  these  wretches  no  change  in 
your  manner,  lest  they  suspect  us." 

"You  are  right,  Miss  Brackley,"  said  I; 
"and  yet — how  to  make  the  men  believe  me. 
How  to  induce  them  to  put  faith  in  so  wild  a 
story." 

Marian  Brackley  had  a  device  ready  in  an 
instant.  Catching  up  a  penknife,  with  a  firm 
hand  and  before  I  could  remonstrate,  she  jiad 
cut  out  the  page  of  the  log-book  that  contained 
the  fatal  entry,  and  given  it  to  me.  Then  she 
closed  the  book  and  clasped  it,  bidding  me  show 
the  writing  to  M'Donald,  as  the  best  evidence 
of  my  story's  truth. 

"  It  is  rash ;  if  the  villains  return,  to  find  the 
page  gone,  we  are  lost,"  said  I. 

"  They  will  not  come  together.  Whichever 
comes  in  will  believe  the  log-book  to  have  been 
closed  and  clasped  by  his  confederate,  and  neither 
will  care  to  open  it.  Go,  Mr.  Millington,  pray 
go  quickly." 

And  she  almost  pushed  me  out  of  the  cabin. 
As  I  ascended  the  companion-ladder,  I  saw 
Spiridion  hovering  about  the  hatchway.  Guilt 
is  ever  suspicious,  and  he  gave  me  a  sharp 
glance  as  our  eyes  met.  I  kept  my  countenance 
well,  I  suppose,  for  he  instantly  took  my  arm, 
and  strolled  along  the  deck  in  my  company, 
laughing  and  chattering  in  his  usual  light  style, 
but  with  rather  a  forced  mirth.  It  was  some 
time  before  I  could  shake  him  off  without  ap- 
pearing anxious  to  do  so,  and  I  began  to  fear 
that  he  meant  to  keep  his  eye  on  me  till  supper- 
time,  in  which  case  1  should  have  been  cut  off 
from  communication  with  the  British  portion  of 
the  crew.  But  the  captain,  who  was  sitting, 
moody  and  stern  of  aspect,  beside  the  tall 
binnacle  lamp,  called  out  impatiently,  "  Spiri- 
dion, come  here  a  moment,"  and  I  was  set  free. 
With  some  little  trouble  I  contrived  to  attract 
the  notice  of  the  intelligent  Aberdeen  man,  and 
we  held  a  short  but  weighty  conference  beside 
the  bulwarks.  M'Donald  showed  less  surprise 
than  I  had  expected,  but  twice  read  over  the 
written  words  which  I  cautiously  thrust  into  his 
hand,  and  then  gruffly  remarked  that  "the  day's 
darg"  would  be  a  hard  one,  but  that  "  with  a 
blessing,  we'd  win  through  it." 

I  asked  if  he  thought  we  could  not  take  one 
of  the  small  boats  and  slip  off  unperceived,  but 
M'Donald  shook  his  sagacious  head,  and  bade 
me  remark  that  the  launch  alone  was  afloat,  anc 
towing  astern  with  the  oars  in  her.  The  smal 
boats  were  all  on  board,  and  could  not  be  got 
out  without  attracting  notice ;  besides,  a  very 
cursory  inspection  of  the  yawl,  that  swung  near 
where  we  stood,  showed  that  the  plugs  in  the 
bottom  of  the  boat  had  been  removed. 

"  I've  nae  doubt,  sir,  the  stony-hearted  villains 
took  oot  the  plugs  on  purpose.  They  keunec 
we'd  make  a  struggle  for  life  when  they  aban 
doned  the  ship,"  said  JSneas ;  "  but  leave  it  to 
me,  and  I'll  tell  Jock  Judkins  nae  mair  than  is 
necessary,  and  Rod  Sprowle  just  naethiug  at  a' 
and  all  you  and  the  young  leddy  have  to  do  is 


0  be  on  deck,  and  ready,  when  the  middle  watch 
s  set.     Go  and  stand  by  the  man  at  the  wheel 
xnd  talk  poetry  or  what  ye  like,  and  be  gazin* 
it  the  stars  and  the  clouds,  and  leave  the  rest 
o't  to  us." 

I  will  not  dilate  on  that  last  meal,  the  supper, 
vhere  we  sat  down  to  break  bread  with  as- 
-assins.  It  was  a  cruel  trial.  There,  opposite 
;o  me,  sat  cowardly  murder,  in  the  person  of 
Spiridion,  smiling  on  those  who  were  betrayed 
,o  die.  There,  too,  sat  Captain  Veltrivitch,  ill 
it  ease,  with  bloodshot  eyes  and  quivering  fea- 
ures,  drinking  deeply,  and  excusing  his  discom- 
)osure  on  the  ground  of  indisposition.  I  tried 
;o  eat,  but  every  morsel  choked  me.  I  tried  to 
:alk  and  laugh,  but  felt  frightened  at  the  sound 
of  my  own  voice.  How  I  envied  Marian  her 
courageous  composure. 

At  rather  an  earlier  hour  than  usual  we  all 
retired  to  rest,  ostensibly  at  least,  Spiridion 
yawning  and  stretching  his  limbs  with  every  sign 
of  lassitude,  the  captain  dogged  and  dark  as 
ever.  A  little  before  the  time  for  changing  the 
watch,  I  cautiously  opened  the  door  of  my  sleep- 
ing cabin,  stole  out,  carrying  my  slippers  in  my 
iiand,  lest  my  step  should  be  heard,  and,  tapping 
at  the  door  of  my  fair  neighbour's  state-room, 
was  quickly  joined  by  Miss  Brackley,  who  was 
wrapped  in  a  dark  cloak,  that  almost  hid  her 
light-coloured  muslin  dress.  We  glided  up  the 
cabin  stairs  without  exchanging  a  word. 

Sail  had  been  made  on  the  vessel  when  the 
breeze  freshened  at  sunset,  but  the  wind  was 
light,  and  our  progress  slow.  Not  a  man  was 
to  be  seen  aft  of  the  mainmast,  except  the 
helmsman.  He  was  a  Greek,  and  he  eyed  us 
with  keen  and  angry  scrutiny  when  first  we 
appeared.  As  we  paid  no  attention  to  him, 
but  leant  on  the  taffrail,  conversing  as  usual  iu 
a  low  tone,  and,  to  all  seeming,  absorbed  in  con- 
templation of  the  glorious  starry  heaven  and 
sparkling  sea,  the  fellow  soon  ceased  to  pay 
any  heed  to  us,  and  I  heard  him  chuckle  to  him- 
self, and  hum  a  scrap  of  some  Romaic  song. 
When  the  bell  struck,  and  the  watch  was 
changed,  a  black-capped  Russian  came  to  take 
the  helm.  The  Greek  whispered  something  in 
his  ear,  and  walked  forward,  and  I  saw  the  new 
comer's  strong  white  teeth  glisten  as  he  grinned 
at  his  comrade's  remark.  But  he  never  spoke, 
and  stood  with  his  shoulder  towards  us,  and  for 
a  long  time  I  heard  nothing  but  the  sullen  flap 
of  the  sails  overhead. 

A  noise  at  last.  Two  men,  wrapped  in  boat 
cloaks,  had  come  up  the  cabin  stair.  One  of 
them  had  stumbled  over  a  coil  of  rope  in  his 
way,  and  in  the  petulant  oath  he  uttered  I 
recognised  the  voice  of  Spiridion.  The  other, 
and  more  bulky  of  the  two,  was  the  captain,  and 

1  saw  them  both  proceed  to  the  main  hatch,  with- 
draw the  fastenings,  and  descend  into  the  hold. 

Marian  Brackley  caught  my  arm  in  her  quiver- 
ing fingers,  and  exclaimed,  "  0,  Mr.  Milliogtou, 
they  have  fired  the  ship." 

And  indeed  a  spiral  column  of  smoke,  ac- 
companied by  a  crackling  sound  and  a  strong 
smell  of  burning  wood  and  singed  woollen,  came 
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up  the  cabin  hatch.  At  that  instant  three 
dark  forms,  bending  low,  came  stealing  along 
with  noiseless  tread  under  the  shadow  of  the 
bulwarks.  Nearer  and  nearer  they  drew,  until 
the  helmsman  started  and  bent  forward  to  peer 
into  the  darkness.  Then  the  foremost  of  the 
stealthy  figures  leapt  on  with  the  bound  of  a 
tiger,  and,  with  one  blow  of  a  handspike,  dashed 
the  Russian  senseless  on  the  deck. 

"  Weel  done,  Jock  Judkins !"  whispered 
M'Donald,  hoarsely,  as  he  darted  on  with  bare 
feet,  followed  by  the  negro;  "haul  in  the 
tow-rope,  so ;  now  fair  and  softly  aboard,  and 
the  leddy  first,  when  Rod's  over  the  side  to  help 
her.  Mind  your  footing,  my  bonny  lassie — a 
slip  might  cost  a'  our  lives." 

We  got  on  board  the  boat,  unshipped  the 
oars,  and  cut  the  "  painter ;"  but  I  suppose  we 
made  some  little  noise,  for  a  smothered  cry 
arose  on  board  the  vessel,  and  in  the  bright 
starlight  we  saw  Spiridion  and  three  or  four 
more  rush  to  the  poop  with  frantic  gestures  of 
rage. 

"  Curses  on  you !  Come  back,  or  I'll  fire  !" 
yelled  the  young  Greek,  levelling  a  musket  over 
the  rail. 

"  Fire  away,  you  cowardly  lubber ;  who 
cares  a  mouldy  biscuit  for  your  gun,"  bawled 
Judkins,  in  derision ;  but  M'Donald,  more 
thoughtful,  by  a  quick  jerk  of  both  arms, 
pulled  Marian  down  under  shelter  of  the 
thwarts,  and  the  ball  hissed  by,  knocking  off 
Rod's  straw  hat. 

"  Hi !  Massa  'Donald,  him  near  touch  dat," 
cried  the  negro,  but  his  words  were  drowned  by 
the  discharge  of  several  muskets  from  the  ship, 
none  of  which,  however,  were  well  aimed.  We 
pulled  vigorously ;  for  luckily  I  could  row  almost 
as  well  as  the  sailors,  and,  heavy  as  the  boat 
was,  our  efforts  soon  carried  us  out  of  range. 
^Through  the  dim  distance  we  could  see  the  black 
'mountains  of  the  coast.  Once  there,  we  should 
be  safe.  The  only  real  danger  was  in  pursuit. 
Marian,  who  had  taken  her  place  in  the  stern- 
sheets,  and  who  had  cast  a  wild,  half  despairing 
look  behind,  suddenly  cried, 

"  Look  there — there — 0  horrible,  most  hor- 
rible !" 

The  huge  ship  was  now  a  seething  pyramid  of 
fire ;  flames  spouted  from  her  port-holes,  as  from 
the  jaws  of  some  fiery  dragon ;  flames  ran 
along  her  bulwarks ;  leaped  among  her  rigging ; 
rioted  on  her  deck.  The  masts  were  kindling 
into  pillars  of  flame,  the  sails,  the  cordage, 
were  blazing  broad  and  bright.  By  the  glaring 
light  we  could  plainly  see  many  dark  forms, 
some  climbing  with  desperate  agility  to  yard 
and  truck,  in  hopes  of  prolonging  life ;  some 
toiling  to  launch  the  boats,  made  purposely 
useless  by  themselves  ;  some  whose  frantic  ges- 
tures of  despair  gave  them  the  "air  of  demons 
as  they  rushed  to  and  fro  across  that  lurid  back- 
ground of  fire. 


"  They're  caught  in  their  ain  trap.  Heaven 
lae  mercy  on  their  sinful  souls !"  said  M'Donald, 
grimly,  but  with  an  unwonted  twitching  in  his 
stern  features. 

"  Could  we  not  save  them  ?  0,  save  them  t 
it  is  too  dreadful !"  cried  Marian,  sobbing. 

But  to  render  aid  was  impossible.  Even  if 
we  could  safely  have  trusted  the  forbearance 
of  such  wretches,  we  were  now  too  far  off, 
and  a  strong  current  was  sweeping  us  shore- 
wards.  The  fearful  spectacle  was  brief.  For 
a  little  while  the  burning  ship  gleamed  like 
a  volcano  in  eruption,  then  came  a  dull  booming 
roar,  and  blazing  planks  and  spars,  sails  ana 
cordage,  went  rushing  up  into  the  air,  as  the 
powder  in  the  hold  caught  fire.  A  thick  cloud 
of  smoke  was  the  last  we  saw  of  the  cata- 
strophe. 

With  some  danger  and  trouble  we  effected  a 
landing,  on  a  very  stony  and  unfrequented  part 
of  the  coast,  and  were  received  hospitably 
enough  by  the  Turkish  villagers,  whose  aga 
sent  us  on,  by  slow  stages,  to  the  British  Con- 
sulate at  Trebizond.  Our  perils  were  then  at 
an  end.  Marian  Brackley  was  restored  to  her 
home,  luckily  before  the  news  of  the  ship's  loss 
reached  Odessa ;  the  seamen  were  forwarded  to 
Constantinople,  where  they  easily  found  em- 
ployment ;  and  I  was  so  fortunate  as  to  be  offered 
a  passage  home  in  a  frigate  bound  for  Ports- 
mouth, and  the  commander  of  which  had  hearci 
of  our  adventures.  These  made  some  noise  at 
the  time,  and  the  production  of  the  leaf  from 
the  log  -  book  saved  the  underwriters  from 
a  heavy  loss,  and  caused  no  trifling  stir  at 
Odessa. 
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A  DARK  NIGHT'S  WOKK, 

BY    THE    AUTHORESS    OF    "MAKY    BARTON." 
CHAPTER  VII. 

ELLINOK  was  awakened  by  a  rapping  at  her 
door ;  it  was  her  maid. 

She  was  fully  aroused  in  a  moment,  for  she 
had  fallen  asleep  with  one  clearly  defined  plan 
in  her  mind,  only  one,  for  all  thoughts  and  cares 
having  no  relation  to  the  terrible  event  were  as 
though  they  had  never  been.  All  her  purpose 
was  to  shield  her  father  from  suspicion.  And  to 
do  this  she  must  control  herself— heart,  mind, 
and  body  must  be  ruled  to  this  one  end. 

So  she  said  to  Mason : 

"  Let  me  lie  half  an  hour  longer ;  and  beg  Miss 
Monro  not  to  wait  breakfast  for  me ;  but  in  half 
an  hour  bring  me  up  a  cup  of  strong  tea,  for  I 
have  a  bad  headache." 

Mason  went  away.  Ellinor  sprang  up;  rapidly 
undressed  herself,  and  got  into  bed  again,  so 
that  when  her  maid  returned  with  her  breakfast, 
there  was  no  appearance  of  the  night  having 
been  passed  in  any  unusual  manner. 

"  How  ill  you  do  look,  miss !"  said  Mason. 
"  I  am  sure  you  had  better  not  get  up  yet." 

Ellinor  longed  to  ask  if  her  father  had  yet  shown 
himself;  but  this  question— so  natural  at  any 
other  time — seemed  to  her  so  suspicious  under 
the  circumstances,  that  she  could  not  bring  her 
lips  to  frame  it.  At  any  rate,  she  must  get  up 
and  struggle  to  make  the  day  like  all  other  days. 
So  she  rose,  confessing  that  she  did  not  feel  very 
well,  but  trying  to  make  light  of  it,  and  when 
she  could  think  of  anything  but  the  one  awe,  to 
say  a  trivial  sentence  or  two.  But  she  could  not 
recollect  how  she  behaved  in  general,  for  her 
life  hitherto  had  been  simple,  and  led  without 
any  consciousness  of  effect. 

Before  she  was  dressed,  a  message  came  up  to 
say  that  Mr.  Livingstone  was  in  the  drawing- 
room. 

Mr.  Livingstone !  He  belonged  to  the  old  life 
of  yesterday !  The  billows  of  the  night  had  swept 
over  his  mark  on  the  sands  of  her  memory ;  and 
it  was  only  by  a  strong  effort  that  she  could  re- 
member who  he  was— what  he  wanted.  She 
sent  Mason  down  to  inquire  from  the  servant 
who  admitted  him  whom  it  was  that  he  had  asked 
for. 


"  He  asked  for  master  first.  But  master  has 
not  rung  for  his  water  yet,  so  James  told  him  he 
was  not  up.  Then  he  took  thought  for  a  while, 
and  asked  could  he  speak  to  you,  he  would  wait 
if  you  were  not  at  liberty ;  but  that  he  wished 
particular  to  see  either  master,  or  you.  So  James 
asked  him  to  sit  down  in  the  drawing-room,  and 
he  would  let  you  know." 

"  I  must  go,"  thought  Ellinor.  "  I  will  send 
him  away  directly ;  to  come,  thinking  of  marriage 
to  a  house  like  this— to-day,  too  !" 

And  she  went  down  hastily,  and  in  a  hard  un- 
sparing mood  towards  a  man,  whose  affection  for 
her  she  thought  was  like  a  gourd,  grown  up 
in  a  night,  and  of  no  account,  but  as  a  piece  of 
foolish,  boyish  excitement. 

She  never  thought  of  her  own  appearance — she 
had  dressed  without  looking  in  the  glass.  Her 
only  object  was  to  dismiss  her  would-be  suitor 
as  speedily  as  possible.  All  feelings  of  shyness, 
awkwardness,  or  maiden  modesty,  were  quenched 
and  overcome.  In  she  went. 

He  was  standing  by  the  mantelpiece  as  she 
entered.  He  made  a  step  or  two  forward  to 
meet  her ;  and  then  stopped,  petrified,  as  it  were, 
at  the  sight  of  her  hard  white  face. 

"  Miss  Wilkins,  I  am  afraid  you  are  ill !  I 
have  come  too  early.  But  I  have  to  leave  Hamley 

in  half  an  hour,  and  I  thought Oh,  Miss 

Wilkius  !  what  have  I  done  ?" 

Tor  she  sank  into  the  chair  nearest  to  her,  as 
if  overcome  by  his  words ;  but,  indeed,  it  was  by 
the  oppression  of  her  own  thoughts :  she  was 
hardly  conscious  of  his  presence. 

He  came  a  step  or  two  nearer,  as  if  he  longed 
to  take  her  in  his  arms  and  comfort  and  shelter 
her ;  but  she  stiffened  herself  and  arose,  and  by 
an  effort  walked  towards  the  fireplace,  and  there 
stood,  as  if  awaiting  what  he  would  say  next. 
But  he  was  overwhelmed  by  her  aspect  of  illness. 
He  almost  forgot  his  own  wishes,  his  own  suit, 
in  his  desire  to  relieve  her  from  the  pain,  phy- 
sical as  he  believed  it,  under  which  she  was 
suffering.  It  was  she  who  had  to  begin  the  sub- 
ject. -•WEflg'f.Xf^— 

"  I  received  your  letter  yesterday,  Mr.  Living- 
stone. I  was  anxious  to  see  you  to-day,  in  order 
that  I  might  prevent  you  from  speaking  to  my 
father.  I  do  not  say  anything  of  the  kind  of  affec- 
tion you  can  feel  for  me — me,  whom  you  have 
only  seen  once.  All  I  shall  say  is,  that  the 
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sooner  we  both  forget  what  I  must  call  folly,  the 
better." 

She  took  the  airs  of  a  woman  considerably 
older  and  more  experienced  than  himself.  He 
thought  her  haughty ;  she  was  only  miserable. 

"  You  are  mistaken,"  said  he,  more  quietly 
and  with  more  dignity  than  was  likely  from  his 
previous  conduct.  "  I  will  not  allow  you  to 
characterise  as  folly  what  might  be  presumptuous 
on  my  part.  I  had  no  business  to  express  myself 
so  soon ;  but  which  in  its  foundation  was  true 
and  sincere.  That  I  can  answer  for  most 
solemnly.  It  is  a  possible,  though  it  may  not  be 
a  usual  thing,  for  a  man  to  feel  so  strongly 
attracted  by  the  charms  and  qualities  of  a  woman, 
even  at  first  sight,  as  to  feel  sure  that  she,  and 
she  alone,  can  make  his  happiness.  My  folly 
consisted— there  you  are  right— in  even  dream- 
ing that  you  could  return  my  feelings  in  the 
slightest  degree,  when  you  had  only  seen  me  once. 
And  I  am  most  truly  ashamed  of  myself.  I  can- 
not tell  you  how  sorry  I  am,  when  I  see  how 
you  have  compelled  yourself  to  come  and  speak 
to  me  when  you  are  so  ill." 

She  staggered  into  a  chair,  for  with  all  her  wish 

for  his  speedy  dismissal,  she  was  obliged  to  be 

seated.    His  hand  was  upon  the  bell. 

"  No,  don't !"  she  said.    "  Wait  a  minute." 

His  eyes,  bent  upon  her  with  a  look  of  deep 

anxiety,  touched  her  at  that  moment,  and  she 

was  on  the  point  of  shedding  tears;  but  she 

checked  herself,  and  rose  again. 

"  I  will  go,"  said  he.  "  It  is  the  kindest  thing 
I  can  do.  Only,  may  I  write  ?  May  I  venture 
to  write  and  urge  what  I  have  to  say  more  co- 
herently ?" 

"  No !"  said  she.  "  Don't  write.  I  have  given 
you  my  answer.  We  are  nothing,  and  can  be 
nothing  to  each  other.  I  am  engaged  to  be 
married.  I  should  not  have  told  you  if  you  had 
not  been  so  kind.  Thank  you.  But  go  now." 

The  poor  young  man's  face  fell,  and  he  became 
almost  as  white  as  she  was  for  the  instant.  Aftei 
a  moment's  reflection,  he  took  her  hand  in  his 
and  said : 

"  May  God  bless  you,  and  him  too,  whoever 
he  may  be.  But  if  you  want  a  friend,  I  may  be 
that  friend,  may  I  not  ?  and  try  to  prove  thai 
my  words  of  regard  were  true,  in  a  better  anc 
higher  sense  than  I  used  them  at  first."  Anc 
kissing  her  passive  hand,  he  was  gone,  and  she 
was  left  sitting  alone. 

But  solitude  was  not  what  she  could  bear.  She 
went  quickly  up-stairs,  and  took  a  strong  dose  o 
sal-volatile,  even  while  she  heard  Miss  Monro 
calling  to  her. 

"  My  dear,  who  was  that  gentleman  that  has 
been  closeted  with  you  in  the  drawing-room  al 
this  time  ?" 

And  then,  without  listening  to  Ellinor's  reply 
she  went  on : 

"  Mrs.  Jackson  has  been  here  (it  was  at  Mrs 
Jackson's  house  that  Mr.  Dunster  lodged),  want 
ing  to  know  if  we  could  tell  her  where  Mr 
Dunster  was,  for  he  never  came  home  last  nigh 


it  all.  And  you  were  in  the  drawing-room  with 
— who  did  you  say  he  was  ? — that  Mr.  Living- 
tone,  who  might  have  come  at  a  better  time  to 
)id:good-by,  and  he  had  never  dined  here,  had 
le?  so  I  don't  see  any  reason  he  had  to  come  call- 
ng,  and  P.  .P.  C.-ing,  and  your  papa  not  up.  So 
1  said  to  Mrs.  Jackson,  'I'll  send  and  ask  Mr. 
Wilkins  if  you  like,  but  I  don't  see  any  use  in 
t,  for  I  can  tell  you  just  as  well  as  anybody  that 
VIr.  Dunster  in  not  in  this  house,  wherever  he 
may  be.'  Yet  nothing  would  satisfy  her  but  that 
some  one  must  go  and  waken  up  your  papa,  and 
ask  if  he  could  tell  where  Mr.  Dunster  was." 

"And  did  papa?"  inquired  Ellinor,  her  dry 
;hroat  huskily  forming  the  inquiry  that  seemed 
to  be  expected  from  her. 

"No !  to  be  sure  not.  How  should  Mr.  Wilkins 
snow  ?  As  I  said  to  Mrs.  Jackson,  'Mr.  Wilkins 
is  not  likely  to  know  where  Mr.  Dunster  spends 
iiis  tune  wien  he  is  not  in  the  office,  for  they  do 
not  move  in  the  same  rank  of  life,  my  good 
woman;'  and  Mrs.  Jackson ' apologised,  but  said 
that  yesterday  they  had  both  been  dining  at  Mr. 
Hodgson's  together,  she  believed ;  and  somehow 
she  had  got  it  into  her  head  that  Mr.  Dunster 
might  have  missed  his  way  in  coming  along 
Moor-lane,  and  might  have  slipped  into  the 
canal;  so  she  just  thought  she  would  step  up 
and  ask  Mr.  Wilkins  if  theyhadleft  Mr.Hodgson's 
together,  or  if  your  papa  had  driven  home.  I 
asked  her  why  she  had  not  told  me  all  these  par- 
ticulars before,  for  I  could  have  asked  your  papa 
myself  all  about  when  he  last  saw  Mr.  Dunster; 
and  I  went  up  to  ask  him  a  second  time,  but  he 
did  not  like  it  at  all,  for  he  was  busy  dressing, 
and  I  had  to  shout  my  questions  through  the 
door,  and  he  could  not  always  hear  me  at  first." 

"What  did  he  say?" 

"  Oh !  he  had  walked  part  of  the  way  with  Mr. 
Dunster,  and  then  cut  across  by  the  short  path 
through  the  fields,  as  far  as  I  could  understand 
him  through  the  door.  He  seemed  very  much 
annoyed  to  hear  that  Mr.  Dunster  had  not  been 
at  home  all  night ;  but  he  said  I  was  to  tell  Mrs. 
Jackson  that  he  would  go  to  the  office  as  soon  as 
he  had  had  his  breakfast,  which  he  ordered  to  be 
sent  up  directly  into  bis  own  room,  and  he  had 
no  doubt  it  would  all  turn  out  right ;  but  that 
she  had  better  go  home  at  once.  And,  as  I  told 
her,  she  might  find  Mr.  Dunster  there  by  the  time 
she  got  there.  There,  there  is  your  papa  going 
out !  He  has  not  lost  any  time  over  his  break- 
fast!" 

Ellinor  had  taken  up  the  Hamley  Examiner,  a 
daily  paper,  which  lay  on  the  table,  to  hide  ber 
face  in  the  first  instance ;  but  it  served  a  second 
purpose,  as  she  glanced  languidly  over  the  co- 
lumns of  the  advertisements. 

"Oh !  here  are  Colonel  Macdonald's  orchideous 
plants  to  be  sold!  All  the  stock  of  hothouse 
and  stove-plants  at  Hartwell  Priory.  I  must 
send  James  over  to  Hartwell  to  attend  the  sale. 
It  is  to  last  for  three  days." 

"  But  can  he  be  spared  for  so  long?" 

"  Oh  yes ;  he  had  better  stay  at  the  little  inn 
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there,  to  be  on  the  spot.  Three  days/'  and  as 
she  spoke,  she  ran  out  to  the  gardener,  who  was 
sweeping  up  the  newly-mown  grass  in  the  front 
of  the  house.  She  gave  him  hasty  and  unlimited 
directions,  only  seeming  intent— if  any  one  had 
been  suspiciously  watching  her  words  and  actions 
— to  hurry  him  off  to  the  distant  village,  where 
the  auction  was  to  take  place. 

When  he  was  once  gone  she  breathed  more 
freely.  Now,  no  one  but  the  three  cognisant  of 
the  terrible  reason  of  the  disturbance  of  the  turf 
under  the  trees  in  a  certain  spot  in  the  belt 
round  the  flower-garden,  would  be  likely  to  go 
into  the  place.  Miss  Monro  might  wander  round 
with  a  book  in  her  hand ;  but  she  never  noticed 
anything,  and  was  short-sighted  into  the  bargain. 
Three  days  of  this  moist,  warm,  growing  weather, 
and  the  green  grass  would  spring,  just  as  if  life- 
was  what  it  had  been  twenty-four  hours  before. 

When  all  this  was  done  and  said,  it  seemed  as 
if  Ellinor's  strength  and  spirit  sank  down  at 
once.  Her  voice  became  feeble,  her  aspect  wan ; 
and  although  she  told  Miss  Monro  that  nothing 
was  the  matter,  yet  it  was  impossible  for  any  one 
who  loved  her  not  to  perceive  that  she  was  far 
from  well.  The  kind  governess  placed  her  pupil 
on  the  sofa,  covered  her  feet  up  warmly,  darkened 
the  room,  and  then  stole  out  on  tiptoe,  fancying 
that  Ellinor  would  sleep.  Her  eyes  were,  indeed, 
shut ;  but  try  as  much  as  she  would  to  be  quiet, 
she  was  up  in  less  than  five  minutes  after  Miss 
Monro  had  left  the  room,  and  walking  up  and 
down  in  all  the  restless  agony  of  body  that  arises 
from  an  overstrained  mind.  But  soon  Miss 
Monro  reappeared,  bringing  with  her  a  dose  of 
soothing  medicine  of  her  own  concocting,  for  she 
was  great  in  domestic  quackery.  What  the  me- 
dicine was  Ellinor  did  not  care  to  know;  she 
drank  it  without  any  sign  of  her  usual  merry 
resistance  to  physic  of  Miss  Monro' s  ordering ; 
and,  as  the  latter  took  up  a  book,  and  showed  a 
set  purpose  of  remaining  with  her  patient,  Ellinor 
was  compelled  to  lie  still,  and  presently  fell 
asleep. 

She  wakened  late  in  the  afternoon  with  a  start. 
Her  father  was  standing  over  her,  listening  to 
Miss  Monro's  account  of  her  indisposition. 
She  only  caught  one  glimpse  of  his  strangely- 
altered  countenance,  and  hid  her  head  in  the 
cushions — hid  it  from  memory,  not  from  him. 
For  in  an  instant  she  must  have  conjectured  the 
interpretation  he  was  likely  to  put  upon  her 
shrinking  action,  and  she  had  turned  towards 
him,  and  had  thrown  her  arms  round  his  neck, 
and  was  kissing  his  cold,  passive  face.  Then  she 
fell  back.  But  all  this  time  their  sad  eyes  never 
met— they  dreaded  the  look  of  recollection  that 
must  be  in  each  other's  gaze. 

"  There,  my  dear  !"  said  Miss  Monro.  "  Now 
you  must  lie  still  till  I  fetch  you  a  little  broth. 
You  are  better  now,  are  not  you?" 

"  You  need  not  go  for  the  broth,  Miss  Monro," 
said  Mr.  Wilkins,  ringing  the  bell.  "  Fletcher 
can  surely  bring  it."  He  dreaded  the  being 
left  alone  with  his  daughter — nor  did  she  fear 


it  less.  She  heard  the  strange  alteration  in 
her  father's  voice,  hard  and  hoarse,  as  if  it  was 
an  effort  to  speak.  The  physical  signs  of  his 
suffering  cut  her  to  the  heart ;  and  yet  she  won- 
dered how  it  was  that  they  could  both  be  alive, 
or,  if  alive,  that  they  were  not  rending  their  gar- 
ments and  crying  aloud.  Mr.  Wilkins  seemed  to 
have  lost  the  power  of  careless  action  and  speech, 
it  is  true.  He  wished  to  leave  the  room  now  his 
anxiety  about  his  daughter  was  relieved,  but 
hardly  knew  how  to  set  about  it.  He  was 
obliged  to  think  about  the  veriest  trifle,  in  order 
that  by  an  effort  of  reason  he  might  understand 
how  he  should  have  spoken  or  acted  if  he  had 
been  free  from  blood-guiltiness.  Ellinor  under- 
stood all  by  intuition.  But  henceforward  the 
unspoken  comprehension  of  each  other's  hidden 
motions  made  their  mutual  presence  a  burden- 
some anxiety  to  each.  Miss  Monro  was  a  relief; 
they  were  glad  of  her  as  a  third  person,  uncon- 
scious of  the  secret  which  constrained  them. 
This  afternoon  her  unconsciousness  gave  present 
pain,  although  on  after  reflection  each  found  in 
her  speeches  a  cause  of  rejoicing. 

"And  Mr.  Dunster,  Mr.  Wilkins,  has  he  come 
home  yet  ?" 

A  moment's  pause,  hi  which  Mr.  Wilkins 
pumped  the  words  out  of  his  husky  throat : 

"  I  have  not  heard.  I  have  been  riding.  I 
went  on  business  to  Mr.  Estcourt's.  Perhaps 
you  will  be  so  kind  as  to  send  and  inquire  at  Mrs. 
Jackson's." 

Ellinor  sickened  at  the  words.  She  had  been 
all  her  life  a  truthful,  plain-spoken  girl.  She 
held  herself  high  above  deceit.  Yet,  here  came 
the  necessity  for  deceit— a  snare  spread  around 
her.  She  had  not  revolted  so  much  from  the 
deed  which  brought  unpremeditated  death,  as 
she  did  from  these  words  of  her  father's.  The 
night  before,  in  her  mad  fever  of  affright,  she  had 
fancied  that  to  conceal  the  body  was  all  that 
would  be  required ;  she  had  not  looked  forward 
to  the  long  weary  course  of  small  lies,  to  be  done 
and  said,  involved  in  that  one  mistaken  action. 
Yet,  while  her  father's  words  made  her  soul 
revolt,  his  appearance  melted  her  heart,  as  she 
caught  it,  half-turned  away  from  her,  neither 
looking  straight  at  Miss  Monro,  nor  at  anything 
materially  visible.  His  hollow  sunk  eye  seemed, 
to  Ellinor,  to  have  a  vision  of  the  dead  man  be- 
fore it.  His  cheek  was  livid  and  worn,  and  its 
healthy  colouring,  gained  by  years  of  hearty  out- 
door exercise,  was  all  gone  into  the  wanness  of 
age.  His  hair  even,  to  Ellinor,  seemed  greyer 
for  the  past  night  of  wretchedness.  He  stooped, 
and  looked  dreamily  earthward,  where  formerly 
he  had  stood  erect.  It  needed  all  the  pity  called 
forth  by  such  observation  to  quench  Ellinor's 
passionate  contempt  for  the  course  on  which  she 
and  her  father  were  embarked,  when  she  heard 
him  repeat  his  words  to  the  servant  who  came 
with  her  broth. 

"  Fletcher !  go  to  Mrs.  Jackson's,  and  inquire 
if  Mr.  Dunster  is  come  home  yet.  I  want  to 
speak  to  him." 
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"  To  him !"  lying  dead  where  he  had  been  laid ; 
killed  by  the  man  who  now  asked  for  his  pre- 
sence. Elliuor  shut  her  eyes,  and  lay  back  in 
despair.  She  wished  she  might  die,  and  be  out 
of  this  horrible  tangle  of  events. 

Two  minutes  after,  she  was  conscious  of  her 
father  and  Miss  Monro  stealing  softly  out  of  the 
room.  They  thought  that  she  slept. 

She  sprang  off  the  sofa,  and  knelt  down. 

"Oh,  God,"  she  prayed;  "Thou  knowest ! 
Help  me !  There  is  none  other  Help  but  Thee !" 

I  suppose  she  fainted.  For  an  hour  or  more 
afterwards,  Miss  Monro,  coming  in,  found  her 
lying  insensible  by  the  side  of  the  sofa. 

She  was  carried  to  bed.  She  was  not  delirious, 
she  was  only  in  a  stupor,  which  they  feared  might 
end  in  delirium.  To  obviate  this,  her  father  sent 
far  and  wide  for  skilful  physicians,  who  tended 
her,  almost  at  the  rate  of  a  guinea  the  minute. 

People  said  how  hard  it  was  upon  Mr.  Wil- 
kins,  that  hardly  had  that  wretch  Dunster  gone 
off,  with  no  one  knows  how  much  out  of  the 
trusts  of  the  firm,  before  his  only  child  fell  ill. 
And,  to  tell  the  truth,  he  himself  looked  burnt 
and  scared  with  affliction.  He  had  a  startled 
look,  they  said,  as  if  he  never  could  tell,  after 
such  experience,  from  which  side  the  awful 
proofs  of  the  uncertainty  of  earth  would  appear, 
the  terrible  phantoms  of  unforeseen  dread.  Both 
rich  and  poor,  town  and  country,  sympathised 
with  him.  The  rich  cared  not  to  press  their 
claims,  or  their  business,  at  such  a  time ;  and 
only  wondered  in  their  superficial  talk,  after 
dinner,  now  such  a  good  fellow  as  Wilkins  could 
ever  have  been  deceived  by  a  man  like  Dunster. 
Even  Sir  Frank  Holster  and  his  lady  forgot  their 
old  quarrel,  and  came  to  inquire  after  Ellinor, 
and  sent  her  hothouse  fruit  by  the  bushel. 

Mr.  Corbet  behaved  as  an  anxious  lover  should 
do.  He  wrote  daily  to  Miss  Monro  to  beg  for 
the  most  minute  bulletins ;  he  procured  every- 
thing in  town  that  any  doctor  even  fancied  might 
be  of  service.  He  came  down  as  soon  as  there 
was  the  slightest  hint  of  permission  that  Ellinor 
might  see  him.  He  overpowered  her  with  tender 
words  and  caresses,  till  at  last  she  shrank  away 
from  them,  as  from  something  too  bewildering, 
and  past  all  right  comprehension.  . 

But  one  night  before  this,  when  all  windows 
and  doors  stood  open  to  admit  the  least  breath 
that  stirred  the  sultry  July  air,  a  servant  on 
velvet  tiptoe  had  stolen  up  to  Ellinor's  open 
door,  and  had  beckoned  out  of  the  chamber  of 
the  sleeper  the  ever  watchful  nurse,  Miss  Monro. 

"  A  gentleman  wants  you,"  were  all  the  words 
the  housemaid  dared  to  say  so  close  to  the  bed- 
room. And  softly,  softly  Miss  Monro  stepped 
down  the  stairs,  into  the  drawing-room;  and 
there  she  saw  Mr.  Livingstone.  But  she  did  not 
know  him ;  she  had  never  seen  him  before. 

"  I  have  travelled  all  day.    I  heard  she  was 

ill — was  dying.    May  I  just  have  one  more  look 

at  her  ?   I  will  not  speak ;  I  will  hardly  breathe. 

Only  let  me  see  her  once  again !" 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,  but  I  don't  know  who 


you  are ;  and  if  you  mean  Miss  Wilkins,  by  '  her/ 
she  is  very  ill,  but  we  hope  not  dying.  She  was 
very  ill,  indeed,  yesterday ;  very  dangerously  ill, 
I  may  say,  but  she  is  having  a  good  sleep,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  suporific  medicine,  and  we  are  really 

beginning  to  hope " 

But  just  here,  Miss  Monro's  hand  was  taken, 
and,  to  her  infinite  surprise,  was  kissed  before 
she  could  remember  how  improper  such  behaviour 
was. 

"  God  bless  you,  madam,  for  saying  so.  Bui 
if  she  sleeps,  will  you  let  me  see  her ;  it  can  do 
no  harm,  for  I  will  tread  as  if  on  egg-shells ;  and 
I  have  come  so  far — if  I  might  just  look  on  her 
sweet  face.  Pray,  madam,  let  me  just  have  one 
sight  of  her.  I  will  not  ask  for  more." 

But  he  did  ask  for  more,  after  he  had  had  his 
wish.  He  stole  up-stairs  after  Miss  Monro,  who 
looked  round  reproachfully  at  him  if  even  a 
nightingale  sang,  or  an  owl  hooted  in  the  trees 
outside  the  open  windows,  yet  who  paused  to  say 
herself,  outside  Mr.  Wilkiris's  chamber-door, 

"  Her  father's  room ;  he  has  not  been  in  bed 
for  six  nights,  till  to-night ;  pray  do  not  make  a 
noise  to  waken  him."  And  on  into  the  deep  still- 
ness of  the  hushed  room,  where  one  clear  ray  of 
hidden  lamp-light  shot  athwart  the  floor,  where 
a  watcher,  breathing  softly,  sat  beside  the  bed- 
where  Ellinor's  dark  head  lay  motionless  on  the 
white  pillow,  her  face  almost  as  white,  her  form 
almost  as  still.  You  might  have  heard  a  pin  fall. 
After  a  while  he  moved  to  withdraw.  Miss 
Monro,  jealous  of  every  sound,  followed  him, 
with  steps  all  the  more  heavy  because  they  were 
taken  with  so  much  care,  down  the  stairs,  back 
into  the  drawing-room.  By  the  bed-candle 
flaring  in  the  draught,  she  saw  that  there  was  the 
glittering  mark  of  wet  tears  on  his  cheek ;  and 
she  felt,  as  she  said  afterwards,  "  sorry  for  the 
young  man."  And  yet  she  urged  him  to  go,  for 
she  knew  that  she  might  be  wanted  up-stairs. 
He  took  her  hand,  and  wrung  it  hard. 

"  Thank  you.  She  looked  so  changed — oh ! 
she  looked  as  though  she  were  dead.  You  will 
write — Herbert  Livingstone,  Langham  Vicarage, 
Yorkshire ;  you  will  promise  me  to  write.  If  I 
could  do  anything  for  her,  but  I  can  but  pray. 
Oh,  my  darling !  my  darling !  and  I  have  no  right 
to  be  with  her." 

"  Go  away,  there's  a  good  young  man,"  said 
Miss  Monro,  all  the  more  pressing  to  hurry  him 
out  by  the  front  door,  because  she  was  afraid  of 
his  emotion  overmastering  him,  and  making 
him  noisy  in  his  demonstrations.  "  Yes,  I  will 
write  ;  I  will  write,  never  fear !"  and  she  bolted 
the  door  behind  him,  and  was  thankful. 

Two  minutes  afterwards  there  was  a  low  tap ; 
she  undid  the  fastenings,  and  there  he  stood, 
pale  in  the  moonlight. 

"Please  don't  tell  her  I  came  to  ask  about 
her;  she  might  not  like  it." 

"No,  no!  not  I!  Poor  creature,  she's  not 
likely  to  care  to  hear  anything  this  long  while. 
She  never  roused  at  Mr.  Corbet's  name." 

"  Mr.  Corbet's !"  said  Livingstone  below  his 
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breath,  and  he  turned  and  went  away ;  this  time 
for  good.  But  Ellinor  recovered.  She  knew 
she  was  recovering,  when  day  after  day  she  felt 
involuntary  strength  and  appetite  return.  Her 
body  seemed  stronger  than  her  will;  for  that 
would  have  induced  her  to  creep  into  her  grave, 
and  shut  her  eyes  for  ever  on  this  world,  so  full 
of  troubles. 

She  lay,  for  the  most  part,  with  her  eyes  closed, 
very  still  and  quiet ;  but  she  thought  with  the 
intensity  of  one  who  seeks  for  lost  peace,  and 
cannot  find  it.  She  began  to  see  that  if  in  the 
mad  impulses  of  that  mad  nightmare  of  horror, 
they  had  all  strengthened  each  other,  and  dared 
to  be  frank  and  open,  confessing  a  great  fault,  a 
greater  disaster,  a  greater  woe — which  in  the 
first  instance  was  hardly  a  crime— their  future 
course,  though  sad  and  sorrowful,  would  have 
been  a  simple  and  straightforward  one  to  tread. 
But  it  was  not  for  her  to  undo  what  was  done, 
and  to  reveal  the  error  and  shame  of  a  father. 
Only  she,  turning  anew  to  God,  in  the  solemn 
and  quiet  watches  of  the  night,  made  a  covenant, 
that  in  her  ccuduct,  her  own  personal  and  indivi. 
dual  life,  she  would  act  loyally  and  truthfully. 
And  as  for  the  future,  and  all  the  terrible  chances 
involved  in  it,  she  would  leave  it  in  His  hands — 
if,  indeed  (and  here  came  in  the  Tempter),  He 
would  watch  over  one  whose  life  hereafter  must 
seem  based  upon  a  lie.  Her  only  plea,  offered 
"standing  afar  off,"  was,  "The  lie  is  said  and 
done  and  over — it  was  not  for  my  own  sake.  Can 
filial  piety  be  so  overcome  by  the  rights  of  justice 
and  truth,  as  to  demand  of  me  that  I  should  reveal 
my  father's  guilt  ?" 

Her  father's  severe,  sharp  punishment  began. 
He  knew  why  she  suffered,  what  made  her  young 
strength  falter  and  tremble,  what  made  her  life 
seem  nigh  about  to  be  quenched  in  death.  Yet 
he  could  not  take  his  sorrow  and  care  in  the 
natural  manner.  He  was  obliged  to  think  how 
every  word  and  deed  would  be  construed.  He 
fancied  that  people  were  watching  him  with  sus- 
picious eyes,  when  nothing  was  further  from  their 
thoughts.  Tor  once  let  the  "public"  of  any 
place  be  possessed  by  an  idea,  it  is  more  difficult 
to  dislodge  it  than  any  one  imagines  who  has  not 
tried.  If  Mr.  Wilkins  had  gone  into  Hamley 
market-place,  and  proclaimed  himself  guilty  of 
the  manslaughter  of  Mr.  Dunster — nay,  if  he  had 
detailed  all  the  circumstances — the  people  would 
have  exclaimed,  "  Poor  man,  he  is  crazed  by  this 
discovery  of  the  unworthiness  of  the  man  he 
trusted  so  ;  and  no  wonder — it  was  such  a  tiling 
to  have  done — to  have  defrauded  his  partner  to 
such  an  extent,  and  then  have  made  off  to  Ame- 
rica!" 

For  many  small  circumstances,  which  I  do  not 
stop  to  detail  here,  went  far  to  prove  this,  as  we 
know,  unfounded  supposition ;  and  Mr.  Wilkins, 
who  was  known,  from  his  handsome  boyhood, 
through  his  comely  manhood,  up  to  the  present 
time,  to  affl  the  people  in  Hamley,  was  an  object 
of  sympathy  and  respect  to  every  one  who  saw 
him,  as  he  passed  by,  old  and  lorn  and  haggard 


before  his  time,  all  through  the  evil  conduct  of 
one,  London-bred,  who  was  as  a  hard  unlovely 
stranger  to  the  popular  mind  of  this  little  country 
town. 

Mr.  Wilkiiis's  own  servants  liked  him.  The 
workings  of  his  temptations  were  such  as  they 
could  understand.  If  he  had  been  hot-tempered, 
he  had  also  been  generous,  or  I  should  rather  say 
careless  and  lavish  with  his  money.  And  now 
that  he  was  cheated  and  impoverished  by  his 
partner's  delinquency,  they  thought  it  no  wonder 
that  he  drank  long  and  deep  in  the  solitary  even- 
ings which  he  passed  at  home.  It  was  not  that 
he  was  without  invitations.  Every  one  came 
forward  to  testify  their  respect  to  him  by  asking 
him  to  their  houses.  He  had  probably  never 
been  so  universally  popular  since  his  father's 
death.  But,  as  he  said,  he  did  not  care  to  go  into 
society  while  his  daughter  was  so  ill— he  had  no 
spirits  for  company. 

But  if  any  one  had  cared  to  observe  his  con- 
duct at  home,  and  to  draw  conclusions  from  it, 
they  could  have  noticed  that,  anxious  as  he  was 
about  Ellinor,  he  rather  avoided  than  sought 
her  presence,  now  that  her  consciousness  and 
memory  were  restored.  Nor  did  she  ask  for,  or 
wish  for  him.  The  presence  of  each  was  a  burden 
to  the  other.  Oh,  sad  and  woful  night  of  May — 
overshadowing  the  coming  summer  months  with 
gloom  and  bitter  remorse ! 

CHAPTEK  VIII. 

STILL  youth  prevailed  over  all.  Ellinor  got 
well,  as  I  have  said,  even  when  she  would  fain 
have  died.  And  the  afternoon  came  when  she 
left  her  room.  Miss  Monro  would  gladly  have 
made  a  festival  of  her  recovery,  and  have  had 
her  conveyed  into  the  unused  drawing-room. 
But  Ellinor  begged  that  she  might  be  taken  into 
the  library  —  into  the  schoolroom  —  anywhere 
(thought  she)  not  looking  on  the  side  of  the 
house  on  the  flower-garden,  which  she  had  felt  in 
all  her  illness  as  a  ghastly  pressure,  lying  within 
sight  of  those  very  windows,  through  which  the 
morning  sun  streamed  right  upon  her  bed — like 
the  accusing  angel,  bringing  all  hidden  things  to 
light. 

And  when  Ellinor  was  better  still,  when  the 
Bath-chair  had  been  sent  up  for  her  use,  by  some 
kindly  old  maid,  out  of  Hamley,  she  still  peti- 
tioned that  it  might  be  kept  on  the  lawn  or 
town  side  of  the  house,  away  from  the  flower- 
garden. 

One  day  she  almost  screamed,  when,  as  she  was 
going  to  the  front  door,  she  saw  Dixon  standing 
ready  to  draw  her,  instead  of  Fletcher,  the  ser- 
vant who  usually  went.  But  she  checked  all  de- 
monstration of  feeling;  although  it  was  the 
first  time  she  had  seen  him  since  he  and  she  and 
one  more  had  worked  their  hearts  out  in  hard 
bodily  labour. 

He  looked  so  stern  and  ill !  Cross,  too,  which 
she  had  never  seen  him  before. 

As  soon  as  they  were  out  of  immediate  sight  of 
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the  windows,  she  asked  him  to  stop,  forcing  her- 
self to  speak  to  him. 

"  Dixon,  you  look  very  poorly,"  she  said,  trem- 
bling as  she  spoke. 

"Ay!"  said  he.  "We  did  na'  think  much 
of  it  at  the  time,  did  we,  Miss  Nelly  ?  But  it 
will  be  the  death  of  us,  I'm  thinking.  It  has 
aged  me  about  a  bit.  All  my  fifty  years  afore 
were  but  as  a  forenoon  of  child's  play  to  that 
night.  Measter,  too.  I  could  abear  a  good  deal, 
but  measter  cuts  through  the  stable-yard,  and 
past  me,  wi'out  a  word,  as  if  I  was  poison,  or  a 
stinking  toumart.  It  is  that  as  is  worst,  Miss 
Nelly,  it  is." 

And  the  poor  man  brushed  some  tears  from  his 
eyes  with  the  back  of  bis  withered  furrowed 
hand.  Ellinor  caught  the  infection,  and  cried 
outright,  sobbed  like  a  child,  even  while  she  held 
out  her  little  white  thin  hand  to  his  grasp.  For 
as  soon  as  he  saw  her  emotion,  he  was  penitent  for 
what  he  had  said. 

"  Don't  now— don't,"  was  all  he  could  think 
of  to  say. 

"  Dixon  !"  said  she  at  length,  "you  must  not 
mind  it.  You  must  try  not  to  mind  it.  I  see  he 
does  not  like  to  be  reminded  of  that,  even  by 
seeing  me.  He  tries  never  to  be  alone  with 
me.  My  poor  old  Dixon,  it  has  spoilt  my  life 
for  me;  for  I  don't  think  he  loves  me  any 
more." 

She  sobbed  as  if  her  heart  would  break ;  and 
now  it  was  Dixon's  turn  to  be  comforter. 

"sAh,  dear,  my  blessing,  he  loves  you  above 
everything.  It's  only  he  can't  abear  the  sight  of 
us,  as  is  but  natural.  And  if  he  dunnot  fancy 
being  alone  with  you,  there's  always  one  as  does, 
and  that  is  a  comfort  at  the  worst  of  times.  And 
don't  ye  fret  about  what  I  said  a  minute  ago.  I 
were  put  out  because  measter  all  but  pushed  me 
out  of  his  way  this  morning,  without  never  a 
word.  But  1  were  an  old  fool  for  telling  ye. 
And  I've  really  forgotten  why  I  told  Fletcher  I'd 
drag  ye  a  bit  about  to-day.  The  gardener  is  begin- 
ning for  to  wonder  as  you  don't  want  to  see  the 
annuals  and  bedding-out  things  as  you  were  so 
particular  about  in  May.  And  I  thought  I'd 
just  have  a  word  wi'  ye,  and  then  if  you'd  let  me, 
we'd  go  together  just  once  round  the  flower- 
garden,  just  to  say  you've  been,  you  know,  and 
to  give  them  chaps  a  bit  of  praise.  You'll  only 
have  to  look  on  the  beds,  my  pretty,  and  it  must 
be  done  some  time.  So  come  along !" 

He  began  to  pull  resolutely  in  the  direction  of 
the  flower-garden.  Ellinor  bit  her  lips  to  keep 
in  the  cry  of  repugnance  that  rose  to  them.  As 
Dixon  stopped  to  unlock  the  door,  he  said : 

"  It's  not  hardness,  nothing  like  it ;  I  have 
waited  till  I  heerd  you  were  better;  but  it's  in 
for  a  penny  in  for  a  pound  wi'  us  all ;  and  folk 
may  talk ;  and  bless  your  little  brave  heart,  you'll 
stand  a  deal  for  your  father's  sake,  and  so  will  I, 
though  I  do  feel  it  above  a  bit,  when  he  puts  out 
his  hand  as  if  to  keep  me  off,  and  I  only  going  to 
speak  to  him  about  Clipper's  knees ;  though  I'll 
own  I  had  wondered  many  a  day  when  I  was  to 


have  the  good-morrow  master  never  missed  sin' 

he  were  a  boy  till -Well !  and  now  you've  seen 

the  beds,  and  can  say  they  looked  mighty  pretty, 
and  is  done  all  as  you  wished ;  and  we're  got 
out  again,  and  breathing  fresher  air  than  yon 
sun-baked  hole,  with  its  smelling  flowers,  not 
half  so  wholesome  to  snuff  at  as  good  stable- 
dung." 

So  the  good  man  chattered  on ;  not  without  the 
purpose  of  giving  Ellinor  time  to  recover  herself ; 
and  partly  also  to  drown  his  own  cares,  which 
lay  heavier  on  his  heart  than  he  could  say.  But 
he  thought  himself  rewarded  by  Ellinor's  thanks, 
and  warm  pressure  of  his  hard  hand  as  she 
got  out  at  the  front-door,  and  bade  him  good- 
by. 

The  break  to  her  days  of  weary  monotony  was 
the  letters  she  constantly  received  from  Mr. 
Corbet.  And  yet,  here  again  lurked  the  sting. 
He  was  all  astonishment  and  indignation  at 
Mr.  Dunster's  disappearance,  or  rather  flight  to 
America.  And  now  that  she  was  growing 
stronger,  he  did  not  scruple  to  express  curiosity 
respecting  the  details,  never  doubting  but  that 
she  was  perfectly  acquainted  with  much  that  he 
wanted  to  know;  although  he  had  too  much 
delicacy  to  question  her  on  the  point  which  was 
most  important  of  all  in  his  eyes,  namely,  how 
far  it  had  affected  Mr.  Wilkins's  worldly  pro- 
spects ;  for  the  report  prevalent  in  Hamley  had 
reached  London,  that  Mr.  Dunster  had  made 
away  with,  or  carried  off,  trust-property  to  a 
considerable  extent,  for  all  which  Mr.  Wilkins 
would  of  course  be  liable. 

It  was  hard  work  for  Ralph  Corbet  to  keep 
from  seeking  direct  information  on  this  head  from 
Mr.  Ness,  or,  indeed,  from  Mr.  Wilkins  himself. 
But  he  restrained  himself,  knowing  that  in 
August  he  should  be  able  to  make  all  these  in- 
quiries personally.  Before  the  end  of  the  Long 
Vacation  he  had  hoped  to  marry  Ellinor;  that 
was  the  time  which  had  been  planned  by  them 
when  they  had  met  in  the  early  spring  before  her 
illness  and  all  this  misfortune  happened.  But 
now,  as  he  wrote  to  his  father,  nothing  could  be 
definitively  arranged  until  he  had  paid  his  visit 
to  Hamley,  and  seen  the  state  of  affairs. 

Accordingly,  one  Saturday  in  August,  he  came 
to  Ford  Bank,  this  time  as  a  visitor  to  Ellinor's 
home,  instead  of  to  his  old  quarters  at  Mr. 
Ness's. 

The  house  was  still  as  if  asleep  in  the  full  heat 
of  the  afternoon  sun,  as  Mr.  Corbet  drove  up. 
The  window-blinds  were  down ;  the  front  door 
wide  open,  great  stands  of  heliotrope  and  roses 
and  geraniums  stood  just  within  the  shadow  of 
the  hall ;  but  through  all  the  silence  his  approach 
seemed  to  excite  no  commotion.  He  thought  it 
strange  that  he  had  not  been  watched  for,  that 
Ellinor  did  not  come  running  out  to  meet  him, 
that  she  allowed  Fletcher  to  come  and  attend  to 
his  luggage,  and  usher  him  into  the  library  just 
like  any  common  visitor,  any  morning-caller.  He 
stiffened  himself 'up  into  a  moment's  indignant 
coldness  of  manner.  But  it  vanished  in  an  in- 
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stant  when,  on  the  door  being  opened,  he  saw 
Ellinor  standing  holding  by  the  table,  looking 
for  his  appearance  with  almost  panting  anxiety. 
He  thought  of  nothing  then  but  her  evident 
weakness,  her  changed  looks,  for  which  no  ac- 
count of  her  illness  had  prepared  him.  For  she 
was  deadly  white,  lips  and  all ;  and  her  dark  eyes 
seemed  unnaturally  enlarged,  while  the  caves  in 
which  they  were  set  were  strangely  deep  and 
hollow.  Her  hair,  too,  had  been  cut  off  pretty 
closely ;  she  did  not  usually  wear  a  cap,  but  with 
some  faint  idea  of  making  herself  look  better  in 
his  eye,  she  had  put  one  on  this  day,  and  the 
effect  was  that  she  seemed  to  be  forty  years  of 
age ;  but  one  instant  after  he  had  come  in  her  pale 
face  was  flooded  with  crimson,  and  her  eyes  were 
full  of  tears.  She  had  hard  work  to  keep  herself 
from  going  into  hysterics,  but  she  instinctively 
knew  how  much  he  would  hate  a  scene,  and  she 
checked  herself  in  time. 

"  Oh,"  she  murmured,  "I  am  so  glad  to  see 
you ;  it  is  such  a  comfort,  such  an  infinite  plea- 
sure." And  so  she  went  on,  cooing  out  words 
over  him,  and  stroking  his  hair  with  her  thin 
fingers.  While  he  rather  tried  to  avert  his  eyes, 
he  was  so  much  afraid  of  betraying  how  much 
he  thought  her  altered. 

But  when  she  came  down,  dressed  for  dinner, 
this  sense  of  her  change  was  diminished  to  him. 
Her  short  brown  hair  had  already  a  little  wave, 
and  was  ornamented  by  some  black  lace ;  she 
wore  a  large  black  lace  shawl — it  had  been  her 
mother's  of  old— over  some  delicate-coloured 
muslin  dress  ;  her  face  was  slightly  flushed,  and 
had  the  tints  of  a  wild  rose ;  her  lips  kept  pale 
and  trembling  with  involuntary  motion  it  is  true ; 
and  as  the  lovers  stood  together,  hand  in  hand, 
by  the  window,  he  was  aware  of  a  little  convul- 
sive twitching  at  every  noise,  even  while  she 
seemed  gazing  in  tranquil  pleasure  on  the  long 
smooth  slope  of  the  newly-mown  lawn,  stretch- 
ing down  to  the  little  brook  that  prattled  merrily 
over  the  stones  on  its  merry  course  to  Hamley 
town. 

He  felt  a  stronger  twitch  than  ever  before ; 
even  while  his  ear,  less  delicate  than  hers,  could 
distinguish  no  peculiar  sound.  About  two 
minutes  after  Mr.  Wilkins  entered  the  room. 
He  came  up  to  Mr.  Corbet  with  warm  welcome,; 
some  of  it  real,  some  of  it  assumed.  He  talked 
volubly  to  him,  taking  little  or  no  notice  of 
Ellinor,  who  dropped  into  the  background,  and 
sat  down  on  the  sofa  by  Miss  Monro ;  for  on 
this  day  they  were  all  to  dine  together.  Ralph 
Corbet  thought  that  Mr.  Wilkins  was  aged;  but 
no  wonder,  after  all  his  anxiety  of  various 
kinds:  Mr.  Dunster's  flight  and  reported  de- 
falcations, Ellinor's  illness,  of  the  seriousness  of 
which  her  lover  was  now  convinced  by  her  ap- 
pearance. 

He  would  fain  have  spoken  more  to  her  during 
the  dinner  that  ensued,  but  Mr.  Wilkins  absorbed 
all  his  attention,  talking  and  questioning  on  sub- 
jects that  left  the  ladies  out  of  the  conversation 
almost  perpetually.  Mr.  Corbet  recognised  his 


host's  fine  tact,  even  while  his  persistence  in 
talking  annoyed  him.  He  was  quite  sure  that 
Mr.  Wilkins  was  anxious  to  spare  his  daughter 
any  exertion  beyond  that'— to  which,  indeed,  she 
seemed  scarcely  equal — of  sitting  at  the  head  of 
the  table.  And  the  more  her  father  talked— so 
fine  an  observer  was  Mr.  Corbet — the  more  silent 
and  depressed  Ellinor  seemed.  But  by-and-by  he 
accounted  for  this  inverse  ratio  of  gaiety,  as  he 
perceived  how  quickly  Mr.  Wilkins  had  his  glass 
replenished.  And  here,  again,  Mr.  Corbet  drew 
his  conclusions,  from  the  silent  way  in  which, 
without  a  word  or  a  sign  from  Mr.  Wilkins, 
Fletcher  gave  his  master  more  wine  continually — 
wine  that  was  drained  off  at  once. 

"  Six  glasses  of  sherry  before  dessert,"  thought 
Mr.  Corbet  to  himself.  "  Bad  habit— no  wonder 
Ellinor  looks  grave."  And  when  the  gentlemen 
were  left  alone,  Mr.  Wilkins  helped  himself  even 
yet  more  freely ;  yet  without  the  slightest  effect 
on  the  clearness  and  brilliancy  of  his  conversa- 
tion. He  had  always  talked  well  and  racily,  that 
Ralph  knew,  and  in  this  power  he  now  recognised 
a  temptation  to  which  he  feared  that  his  future 
father-in-law  had  succumbed.  And  yet,  while  he 
perceived  that  this  gift  led  into  temptation, 
he  coveted  it  for  himself;  for  he  was  perfectly 
aware  that  this  fluency,  this  happy  choice  of 
epithets,  was  the  one  thing  he  should  fail  in 
when  be  began  to  enter  into  the  more  active 
career  of  his  profession.  But  after  some  time 
spent  in  listening,  and  admiring,  with  this  little 
feeling  of  envy  lurking  in  the  background,  Mr. 
Corbet  became  aware  of  Mr.  Wilkins's  increasing 
confusion  of  ideas,  and  rather  unnatural  merri- 
ment; and,  with  a  sudden  revulsion  from  admira- 
tion to  disgust,  he  rose  up  to  go  into  the  library, 
where  Ellinor  and  Miss  Monro  were  sitting.  Mr. 
Wilkins  accompanied  him,  laughing  and  talking 
somewhat  loudly.  Was  Ellinor  aware  of  her 
father's  state?  Of  that  Mr.  Corbet  could 
not  be  sure.  She  looked  up  with  grave  sad 
eyes  as  they  came  into  the  room,  but  with  no  ap- 
parent sensation  of  surprise,  annoyance,  or  shame. 
When  her  glance  met  her  father's,  Mr.  Corbet 
noticed  that  it  seemed  to  sober  the  latter  imme- 
diately. He  sat  down  near  the  open  window, 
and  did  not  speak,  but  sighed  heavily  from  time 
to  time.  Miss  Monro  took  up  a  book,  in  order  to 
leave  the  young  people  to  themselves ;  and  after 
a  little  low  murmured  conversation,  Ellinor  went 
up-stairs  to  put  on  her  things  for  a  stroll  through 
the  meadows,  by  the  river-side. 

They  were  sometimes  sauntering  along  in  the 
lovely  summer  twilight,  now  resting  on  some 
grassy  hedge-row  bank,  or  standing  still,  looking 
at  the  great  barges,  with  their  crimson  sails, 
lazily  floating  down  the  river,  making  ripples  on 
the  glassy  opal  surface  of  the  water.  They  did 
not  talk  very  much ;  Ellinor  seemed  disinclined 
for  the  exertion:  and  her  lover  was  thinking 
over  Mr.  Wilkins's  behaviour,  with  some  surprise 
and  distaste  of  the  habit  so  evidently  growing 
upon  him. 

They  came  home  looking  serious  and  tired  j 
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yet  they  could  not  account  for  their  fatigue  by 
the  length  of  their  walk ;  and  Miss  Monro,  for- 
getting Autolycus's  song,  kept  fidgeting  about 
Ellinor,  and  wondering  how  it  was  she  looked  so 
pale,  if  she  had  only  been  as  far  as  the  Ash 
meadow.  To  escape  from  this  wonder,  Ellinor 
went  early  to  bed.  Mr.  Wilkins  was  gone,  no 
one  knew  where,  and  Ralph  and  Miss  Monro 
were  left  to  a  half-hour's  tete-a-tete.  He  thought 
he  could  easily  account  for  Elliuor's  languor,  if, 
indeed,  she  had  perceived  as  much  as  he  had  done 
of  her  father's  state,  when  they  had  come  into 
the  library  after  dinner.  But  there  were  many 
details  which  he  was  anxious  to  hear  of  from 
a  comparatively  indifferent  person,  and  as  soon 
as  he  could  he  passed  on  from  the  conversation 
about  Ellinor's  health,  to  inquiries  as  to  the 
whole  affair  of  Mr.  Dunster's  disappearance. 

Next  to  her  anxiety  about  Ellinor,  Miss  Monro 
liked  to  dilate  on  the  mystery  connected  with 
Mr.  Dunster's  flight ;  for  that  was  the  word  she 
employed  without  hesitation,  as  she  gave  him  the 
account  of  the  event  universally  received  and  be- 
lieved in  by  the  people  of  Hamley.  How  Mr. 
Dunster  had  never  been  liked  by  any  one ;  how 
everybody  remembered  that  he  could  never  look 
them  straight  in  the  face ;  how  he  always  seemed 
to  be  hiding  something  that  he  did  not  want  to 
have  known;  how  he  had  drawn  a  large  sum 
(exact  quantity  unknown)  out  of  the  county 
bank,  only  the  day  before  he  left  Hamley,  doubt- 
less in  preparation  for  his  escape ;  how  some  one 
had  told  Mr.  Wilkins  he  had  seen  a  man  just  like 
Dunster  lurking  about  the  docks  at  Liverpool, 
about  two  days  after  he  had  left  his  lodgings ; 
but  that  this  some  one  being  in  a  hurry  had  not 
cared  to  stop  and  speak  to  the  man,  now  that  the 
affairs  in  the  office  were  discovered  to  be  in  such 
a  sad  state ;  that  it  was  no  wonder  that  Mr. 
Dunster  had  absconded— he  that  had  been  so 
trusted  by  poor  dear  Mr.  Wifkius.  Money  gone  no 
one  knew  how  or  where." 

"But  has  he  no  friends  who  can  explain  his 
proceedings,  and  account  for  the  missing  money, 
in  some  way  ?"  asked  Mr.  Corbet. 

"No,  none.  Mr.  Wilkins  has  written  every- 
where, right  and  left,  1  believe.  I  know  he  had 
a  letter  from  Mr.  Dunster's  nearest  relation — a 
tradesman  in  the  City — a  cousin,  I  think,  and  he 
could  give  no  information  in  any  way.  He  knew 
that  about  ten  years  ago  Mr.  Dunster  had  had  a 
great  fancy  for  going  to  America,  and  had  read  a 
great  many  travels— all  just  what  a  man  would 
do  before  going  off  to  a  country." 

"  Ten  years  is  a  long  time  beforehand,"  said 
Mr.  Corbet,  half  smiling ;  "  shows  malice  pre- 
pense with  a  vengeance."  But  then,  turning 
grave,  he  said:  "Did  he  leave  Hamley  in 
debt?" 

"  No  ;  I  never  heard  of  that,"  said  Miss 
Monro,  rather  unwillingly,  for  she  considered  it 
as  a  piece  of  loyalty  to  the  Wilkinses,  whom  Mr. 
Dunster  had  injured  (as  she  thought),  to  blacken 
his  character  as  much  as  was  consistent  with  any 
degree  of  truth. 


"It  is  a  strange  story,"  said  Mr.  Corbet, 
musing. 

"  Not  at  all,"  she  replied,  quickly ;  "  I  am 
sure,  if  you  had  seen  the  man,  with  one  or  two 
side-locks  of  hair  combed  over  his  baldness,  as  if 
he  were  ashamed  of  it,  and  his  eyes  that  never 
looked  at  you,  and  his  way  of  eating  with  hi& 
knife  when  he  thought  he  was  not  observed — 
oh,  and  numbers  of  things  ! — you  would  not 
think  it  strange." 

Mr.  Corbet  smiled. 

"  I  only  meant  that  he  seems  to  have  had  na 
extravagant  or  vicious  habits  which  would  ac- 
count for  his  embezzlement  of  the  money  that  is 
missing — but,  to  be  sure,  money  in  itself  is  a 
temptation — only  he,  being  a  partner,  was  in  a 
fair  way  of  making  it  without  risk  to  himself. 
Has  Mr.  Wilkins  taken  any  steps  to  have  him 
arrested  in  America?  He  might  easily  do- 
that." 

"  Oh,  my  dear  Mr.  Ralph,  you  don't  know  our 
good  Mr.  Wilkins !  He  would  rather  bear  the 
loss,  I  am  sure,  and  all  this  trouble  and  care 
which  it  has  brought  upon  him,  than  be  revenged 
upon  Mr.  Dunster." 

"  Revenged !  What  nonsense !  It  is  simple 
justice — justice  to  himself  and  to  others — to  see 
that  villany  is  so  sufficiently  punished  as  to  deter 
others  from  entering  upon  such  courses.  But  I 
have  little  doubt  Mr.  Wilkins  has  taken  the 
right  steps:  he  is  not  the  man  to  sit  down 
quietly  under  such  a  loss." 

"  No,  indeed !  He  had  him  advertised  in  the 
Times  and  in  the  county  papers,  and  offered  a 
reward  of  twenty  pounds  for  information  con- 
cerning him." 

"  Twenty  pounds  was  too  little." 

"  So  I  said.  I  told  Elliuor  that  I  would  give 
twenty  pounds  myself  to  have  him  apprehended, 
and  she,  poor  darling !  fell  a-trembling,  and  said, 
'  I  would  give  all  I  have — I  would  give  my  'ife.' 
And  then  she  was  in  such  distress,  and  sobbed 
so,  I  promised  her  I  would  never  name  it  to  her 
again." 

"  Poor  child — poor  child !  she  wants  change 
of  scene.  Her  nerves  have  been  sadly  shaken  by 
her  illness." 

The  next  day  was  Sunday :  Ellinor  was  to  go 
to  church  for  the  first  time  since  her  illness.. 
Her  father  had  decided  it  for  her,  or  else  she 
would  fain  have  stayed  away  —  she  would 
hardly  acknowledge  why,  even  to  herself,  but 
it  seemed  to  her  as  if  the  very  words  and 
presence  of  God  must  there  search  her  and  find 
her  out. 

She  went  early,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  her 
lover,  and  trying  to  forget  the  past  in  the  pre- 
sent. They  walked  slowly  along  between  the 
rows  of  waving  golden  com  ripe  for  the  harvest. 
Mr.  Corbet  gathered  blue  and  scarlet  flowers, 
and  made  up  a  little  rustic  nosegay  for  her.  She 
took  it  and  stuck  it  in  her  girdle,  smiling  faintly 
as  she  did  so. 

Hamley  Church  had,  in  former  days,  been  col- 
legiate, and  was,  in  consequence,  much  larger 
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aiid  grander  than  the  majority  of  country-town 
churches.  The  Ford  Bank  pew  was  a  square  one, 
down  stairs ;  the  Ford  Bank  servants  sat  in  a 
front  pew  in  the  gallery,  right  before  their 
master.  Ellinor  was  "  hardening  her  heart"  not 
to  listen,  not  to  hearken  to  what  might  disturb 
the  wound  which  was  just  being  skinned  over, 
when  she  caught  Dixon's  face  up  above.  He 
looked  worn,  sad,  soured,  and  anxious  to  a  mise- 
rable degree ;  but  he  was  straining  eyes  and  ears, 
heart  and  soul,  to  hear  the  solemn  words  read 
from  the  pulpit,  as  if  in  them  alone  he  could  find 
help  in  his  strait.  Ellinor  felt  rebuked  and 
humbled. 

She  was  in  a  tumultuous  state  of  mind  when 
they  left  church ;  she  wished  to  do  her  duty,  yet 
could  not  ascertain  what  it  was.  Who  was  to 
help  her  with  wisdom  and  advice  ?  Assuredly 
he  to  whom  her  future  life  was  to  be  trusted. 
But  the  case  must  be  stated  in  an  impersonal 
form.  No  one,  not  even  her  husband,  must 
ever  know  anything  against  her  father  from  her. 
Ellinor  was  so  artless  herself,  that  she  had  little 
idea  how  quickly  and  easily  some  people  can 
penetrate  motives,  and  combine  disjointed  sen- 
tences. She  began  to  speak  to  Ralph  on  their 
slow  sauntering  walk  homewards  through  the 
quiet  meadows : 

'•'  Suppose,  Ralph,  that  a  girl  was  engaged  to 
be  married " 

"  I  can  very  easily  suppose  that,  with  you  by 
me,"  said  he,  filling  up  her  pause. 

"  Oh !  but  I  don't  mean  myself  at  all,"  replied 
she,  reddening.  "  I  am  only  thinking  of  what 
might  happen ;  and  suppose  that  this  girl  knew 
of  some  one  belonging  to  her — we  will  call  it  a 
brother — who  had  done  something  wrong,  that 
would  bring  disgrace  upon  the  whole  family  if  it 
was  known — though,  indeed,  it  might  not  have 
been  so  very  wrong  as  it  seemed,  and  as  it  would 
look  to  the  world— ought  she  to  break  off  her  en- 
gagement for  fear  of  involving  her  lover  in  the 
disgrace  ?" 

"  Certainly  not,  without  telling  him  her  reason 
for  doing  so." 

"  Ah !  but  suppose  she  could  not.  She  might 
not  be  at  liberty  to  do  so." 

"  I  can't  answer  supposititious  cases.  I  must 
have  the  facts— if  facts  there  are— more  plainly 
before  me  before  I  can  give  an  opinion.  Who 
are  you  thinking  of,  Ellinor  ?"  asked  he,  rather 
abruptly. 

"  Oh,  of  no  one,"  she  answered,  in  affright. 
"  Why  should  I  be  thinking  of  any  one  ?  I 
often  try  to  plan  out  what  I  should  do,  or 
what  I  ought  to  do,  if  such  and  such  a  tiling 
happened,  just  as  you  recollect  I  used  to  won- 
der if  I  should  have  presence  of  mind  in  case  of 
fire." 

"Then,  after  all,  you  yourself  are  the  girl  who 
is  engaged,  and  who  has  the  imaginary  brother 
who  gets  into  disgrace  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  suppose  so,"  said  she,  a  little  annoyed 
at  having  betrayed  any  personal  interest  in  the 
affair. 


He  was  silent,  meditating. 

"There  is  nothing  wrong  in  it,"  said  she, 
timidly,  "is  there?" 

"  I  think  you  had  better  tell  me  fully  out  what 
is  in  your  mind,"  he  replied,  kindly.  "  Some- 
thing has  happened  which  has  suggested  these 
questions.  Are  you  putting  yourself  in  the  place 
of  any  one  about  whom  you  have  been  hearing 
lately  ?  I  know  you  used  to  do  so  formerly,  when 
you  were  a  little  girl." 

"  No ;  it  was  a  very  foolish  question  of  mine, 
and  I  ought  not  to  have  said  anything  about  it. 
See !  here  is  Mr.  Ness  overtaking  us." 

The  clergyman  joined  them  on  the  broad  walk 
that  ran  by  the  river-side,  and  the  talk  became 
general.  It  was  a  relief  to  Ellinor,  who  had  not 
attained  her  end,  but  who  had  gone  far  towards 
betraying  something  of  her  own  individual  inte- 
rest in  the  question  she  had  asked.  Ralph  had 
been  more  struck  even  by  her  manner  than  her 
words.  He  was  sure  that  something  lurked 
behind,  and  had  an  idea  of  his  own  that  it  was 
connected  with  Dunster's  disappearance.  But 
he  was  glad  that  Mr.  Ness's  joining  them  gave 
him  leisure  to  consider  a  little.  The  end  of  his 
reflections  was,  that  the  next  day,  Monday,  he 
went  into  the  town,  and  artfully  learnt  all  he 
could  hear  about  Mr.  Dunster's  character  and 
mode  of  going  on ;  and  with  still  more  skill  he 
extracted  the  popular  opinion  as  to  the  em- 
barrassed nature  of  Mr.  Wilkins's  affairs — em- 
barrassment which  was  generally  attributed  to 
Dunster's  disappearance  with  a  good  large  sum 
belonging  to  the  firm  in  his  possession.  But  Mr. 
Corbet  thought  otherwise ;  he  had  accustomed 
himself  to  seek  out  the  baser  motives  for  men's 
conduct,  and  to  call  the  result  of  these  re- 
searches wisdom.  He  imagined  that  Dunster 
had  been  well  paid  by  Mr.  Wilkins  for  his  dis- 
appearance, which  was  an  easy  way  of  ac- 
counting for  the  derangement  of  accounts  and 
loss  of  money  that  arose,  in  fact,  from  Mr. 
Wilkins's  extravagance  of  habits  and  growing 
intemperance. 

On  the  Monday  afternoon  he  said  to  Ellinor, 
"  Mr.  Ness  interrupted  us  yesterday  in  a  very 
interesting  conversation.  Do  you  remember, 
love?" 

Ellinor  reddened,  and  kept  her  head  still  more 
intently  bent  over  a  sketch  she  was  making. 

"Yes;  I  recollect." 

"  I  have  been  thinking  about  it.  I  still  think 
she  ought  to  tell  her  lover  that  such  disgrace, 
hung  over  him — I  mean,  over  the  family  with 
whom  he  was  going  to  connect  himself.  Of 
course,  the  only  effect  would  be  to  make  him 
stand  by  her  still  more  for  her  frankness." 

"  Oh !  but,  Ralph,  it  might  perhaps  be  some- 
thing she  ought  not  to  tell,  whatever  came  of  her 
silence." 

"Of  course  there  might  be  all  sorts  of  cases. 
Unless  I  knew  more  I  could  not  pretend  to 
judge." 

This  was  said  rather  more  Coolly.  It  had  the 
desired  effect.  Ellinor  laid  down  her  brush,  and 
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covered  her  face  with  her  hands.  After  a  pause, 
she  turned  towards  him  and  said : 

"  I  will  tell  you  this ;  and  more  you  must  not 
ask  of  me.  I  know  you  are  as  safe  as  can  be. 
I  am  the  girl,  you  are  the  lover,  and  possible 
shame  hangs  over  my  father,  if  something — oh,  so 
dreadful"  (here  she  blanched),  "but  not  so  very 
much  his  fault,  is  ever  found  out." 

Though  this  was  nothing  more  than  .he  ex- 
pected ;  though  Ralph  thought  that  he  was  aware 
what  the  dreadful  something  might  be,  yet,  when 
it  was  acknowledged  in  words,  his  heart  con- 
tracted, and  for  a  moment  he  forgot  the  intent, 
wistful,  beautiful  face  creeping  close  to  his  to 
read  his  expression  aright.  But  after  that  his 
presence  of  mind  came  in  aid.  He  took  her 
in  his  arms  and  kissed  her;  murmuring  fond 
words  of  sympathy,  and  promises  of  faith,  nay, 
even  of  greater  love  than  before,  since  greater 
need  she  might  have  of  that  love.  But  somehow 
he  was  glad  when  the  dressing-bell  rang,  and  in 
the  solitude  of  his  own  room  he  could  reflect  on 
what  he  had  heard ;  for  the  intelligence  had  been 
a  great  shock  to  him,  although  he  had  fancied 
that  his  morning's  inquiries  had  prepared  him 
for  it. 


SKIN  DEEP. 

THERE  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun  —  a 
sentence  which  is  in  itself  very  far  from  a 
novelty.  The  ancient  Egyptians  knew  all  about 
wigs ;  the  classical  Romans  were  not  ignorant 
of  hair-powder ;  the  Hindoos  of  early  ages  were 
skilled,  as  some  suppose,  in  a  more  dangerous 
form  of  powder — to  wit,  that  which  is  dis- 
charged from  guns.  The  Chinese  understood 
printing  and  the  use  of  the  compass,  long  before 
any  idea  of  such  things  had  crossed  the  minds 
of  us  dilatory  Occidentals ;  and,  perhaps,  some 
day  it  will  be  discovered  that  they  photographed 
the  Great  Wall  while  it  was  in  process  of  build- 
ing, and  drove  railway  -  engines  across  "  the 
barren  plains  of  Sericana,"  as  well  as  "cany 
waggons  light."  But,  not  to  go  back  so  far, 
here  are  the  advocates  of  the  Oriental  Bath 
telling  us  that  the  principal  object  of  that  insti- 
tution is  to  relieve  the  skin — and  through  the 
skin  the  whole  system — of  effete  matter;  that 
the  seven  million  pores  with  which  we  are  pro- 
vided are  constantly  being  clogged  by  the 
dead,  worn-out  particles  deposited  there  by  the 
.natural  processes  of  decay  and  renovation ;  that 
the  great  cleansing  process  of  perspiration  is 
thus  checked  and  impeded;  that  the  minute 
blood-vessels  of  the  cutis  bring  every  drop  of 
blood  in  the  body  to  the  surface  several  times 
an  hour,  in  order 'that  by  contact  with  the  open 
air  it  may  be  purified,  renewed,  and  oxygenated, 
as  well  as  enabled  to  deposit  those  organic 
elements  which  go  to  the  formation  of  fresh 
epidermis,  to  replace  that  which  has  performed 
its  office,  and  passed  into  the  condition  of  decay ; 
that  unless  this  draining  of  the  animal  economy 
be  effectually  carried  on,  disease  is  certain  to 


ensue,  either  in  a  chronic  or  an  acute  form ; 
and  that,  when  duly  observed,  health  is  the  sure 
result.  And  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  all  this 
is  perfectly  true,  even  if  the  sudatorium  itself 
be  an  exaggeration  or  an  imposition. 

But  there  is  nothing  new  in  it.  The  practice 
is  as  old  as  mankind,  and  the  theory  was  dis- 
tinctly stated  two  centuries  and  a  half  ago  by 
an  Italian  physician  who  was  long  regarded  as  a 
modern  Galen  or  JSsculapius,  but  of  whom  we 
now  hear  very  little.  At  the  latter  end  of  the 
sixteenth  and  commencement  of  the  seventeenth 
centuries,  one  Santorio — or  Sanctorius,  according 
to  his  Latinised  name — was  the  most  famous 
leech  in  Europe.  He  was  a  native  of  Capo 
d'Istria  (at  that  time  belonging  to  Yenice),  but 
studied  at  the  University  of  Padua,  where  he 
became  Professor  of  Physic.  He  was  in  such 
demand,  however,  by  the  great  lords  and  ladies 
of  Venice,  and  was  so  frequently  required  to 
visit  the  ocean  city  of  palaces,  to  prescribe  for 
the  real  or  imaginary  ailments  of  those  aristo- 
cratical  republicans,  that  he  was  at  length 
obliged  to  give  up  his  chair  at  Padua,  where  he 
had  lectured  for  thirteen  years,  and  to  settle 
under  the  sway  of  the  Doges  and  of  the  Council  of 
Ten.  The  grateful  Paduans  continued  his  salary, 
and  he  maintained  his  brilliant  reputation  until 
his  death  in  1636,  at  the  age  of  seventy-five. 
His  fame  chiefly  arose  from  the  observations  he 
made,  and  the  theories  he  put  forth,  on  the 
subject  of  transpiration,  or  perspiration.  In 
these  he  anticipated  many  of  the  arguments  by 
which  writers  like  Mr.  Erasmus  Wilson  and 
others,  justify  the  use  of  the  Turkish  Bath.  The 
laws  of  perspiration  had  been  but  slightly  in- 
vestigated before  the  time  of  Santorio;  but 
by  him  they  were  observed  with  extraordinary 
closeness,  and  systematised  with  more  precision 
than  was  usual  in  those  days.  He  invented  a 
weighing-chair,  by  means  of  which  he  examined 
the  quantity  and  character  of  perspiration  as 
determined  by  different  conditions  of  the  body ; 
as,  for  instance,  under  various  degrees  of  tern- 
perature,  and  in  the  intervals  of  eating,  drink- 
ing, and  sleeping.  In  this  way  he  discovered 
that  in  Italy,  with  a  moderate  diet  and  easy  life, 
a  middle-aged  man  insensibly  perspires  five- 
eighths  of  the  food  he  consumes;  and  that 
in  the  space  of  a  night's  time  he  thus  gets 
rid  of  forty  ounces.  If  he  eat  and  drink 
eight  pounds  in  a  day,  five  pounds  are  spent 
hi  this  manner ;  and  the  process  of  exudation 
proceeds,  according  to  the  old  Italian,  in  this 
wise:  Within  five  hours  after  eating,  about  a 
pound  is  thrown  off;  from  the  fifth  to  the 
twelfth  hour,  about  three  pounds  ;  and  from  the 
twelfth  to  the  sixteenth,  scarcely  half  a  pound. 
Women  perspire  much  less  than  men;  and, 
from  the  subsequent  experiments-  of  a  French 
physician,  it  appears  that  this  important  opera- 
tion of  nature  is  performed  to  a  far  greater 
extent  in  youth  than  in  age. 

The  sum  of  his  observations  induced  Santorio 
to  form  a  medical  theory,  which  he  probably 
pushed  too  far,  as  discoverers  and  enthusiasts 
are  apt  to  do,  but  which  seems  to  embody  a 
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large  amount  of  truth.  It  was  said  during  last 
century  that  the  majority  of  deaths  in  England 
proceeded  from  repletion — literally,  from  an  ex- 
cess of  food.  Probably  the  deaths  from  this 
cause  are  fewer  now  than  they  were  a  hundred 
or  even  fifty  years  ago,  for  our  habits  of  life  are 
less  gross  than  formerly,  and  active  exercise  is 
more  encouraged.  In  Italy,  at  all  times,  greater 
moderation  in  eating  and  drinking  has  been  ob- 
served than  in  our  cold  and  depressing  northern 
climate,  where  the  fire  of  life  burns  dimly  and 
reluctantly,  unless  stimulated  by  a  generous 
diet.  Yet  Santorio — whose  observations  appear 
to  have  been  entirely  confined  to  his  own  country 
— came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  retention  of  the 
superfluities  of  food  in  the  system  is  the  principal 
cause  of  disease,  and  that  a  free  transpiration 
through  the  pores  is  the  highest  curative  opera- 
tion in  nature.  He  published  his .  views  in  a 
small  treatise,  entitled  Ars  de  Statica  Medicina, 
&c.,  in  which  he  maintains  that,  if  the  pores  be 
stopped,  or  imperfectly  opened,  the  humours 
which  should  have  exhaled  through  those  outlets 
become  corrupted,  and  that  this  putrefaction  is 
communicated  to  the  spirits,  to  the  blood,  and  to 
all  the  inward  and  outward  parts  of  the  body. 
Transpiration  being  impaired,  all  the  functions  of. 
nature  are  thrown  out ;  and  if  the  natural  heat 
of  the  blood,  or  heat  artificially  produced,  do 
not  expel  the  peccant  humours  by  the  pores, 
malignant  fever  sets  in.  Any  food  which,  being 
in  excess  of  what  is  required  by  the  system,  is 
not  well  digested,  causes  an  obstruction  of  the 
pores ;  the  obstruction  leads  to  a  corruption  of 
the  superabundant  matter ;  and  the  result  is  felt 
in  the  painful  forms  of  lassitude,  restlessness  of 
spirits,  and  an  extraordinary  heaviness  and 
torpor  of  the  physical  powers.  The  want  of 
perspiration  when  the  extremities  are  cold  in  a 
fever  cannot  fail  to  result  in  death,  according  to 
Santorio,  unless  nature  or  art  restore  the  natural 
warmth  and  the  customary  action  of  the  skin. 
He  adds,  that  old  men  frequently  die  of  suffo- 
cation, owing  to  the  non- concoction  of  the 
grosser  elements ;  and  that  sometimes  young 
people,  even  when  sober  and  temperate,  are 
struck  with  sudden  death,  in  consequence  of 
imperfect  transpiration.  These  doctrines  rapidly 
spread  over  Europe,  and  the  Sieur  Cusac,  a 
Erench  gentleman  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
was  so  much  struck  with  them,  that  he  devoted 
years  of  study  to  the  discovery  of  some  external 
remedy  capable  of  exciting  perspiration,  and 
finally  hit  upon  a  certain  preparation  of  spirits 
of  wine,  with  which  he  is  said  to  have  performed 
extraordinary  cures. 

We  now  know  a  great  deal  more  of  the  struc- 
ture of  the  human  body  and  of  its  functions 
than  Santorio  or  any  of  his  contemporaries ;  but 
the  Italian  undoubtedly  did  good  service  to 
medical  science  by  first  calling  attention  to  the 
action  of  the  skin,  and  to  its  important  bearings 
on  health  and  disease.  He  may  have  been  a 
fanatico  on  that  one  point,  and  nobody  in  these 
days  of  advanced  knowledge  would  pin  his  faith 
with  implicit  confidence  on  the  pathological 
doctrines  of  the  seventeenth  century ;  but  the 


importance  of  a  free  action  of  the  pores  at  all 
times,  and  especially  in  fevers,  is  now  universally 
conceded.  It  is  well  known  that  animals  pre- 
vented from  perspiring  die  of  suffocation,  the 
same  as  if  deprived  of  air,  though  the  process  is 
longer.  The  skin  is,  in  fact,  a  respiratory  organ, 
which  actually  helps  us  to  breathe.  This  seems 
to  have  been  foreshadowed  by  Santorio,  who, 
moreover,  has  other  claims  to  respectful  treatment 
on  the  part  of  the  medical  profession.  He  was  a 
man  of  laborious  research,  and  of  great  mechanical 
skill — a  genuine  inquirer  into  facts,  not  simply  a 
dreaming  speculator.  He  made  an  instrument  for 
measuring  the  force  of  the  pulse,  as  well  as  several 
surgical  implements  not  previously  in  use.  The 
thermometer  having  at  that  time  been  recently 
invented,  he  seized  on  it  as  an  aid  to  medical 
research,  using  it  as  a  means  of  measuring  the 
heat  of  the  skin  in  different  complaints,  and  at 
the  various  crises  of  a  malady.  All  physicians 
now  regard  the  thermometer  as  a  valuable  ally 
in  serious  cases. 

The  name  of  the  old  Paduan  medico  is  now 
seldom  pronounced  in  this  part  of  Europe, 
though  the  College  of  Physicians  at  Venice,  in 
gratitude  for  a  legacy  which  he  bequeathed  them 
— and,  let  us  hope,  also  in  acknowledgment  of 
his  genius  and  devotion  to  his  art — annually 
commemorate  his  theories  in  a  laudatory 
harangue.  But  Addison  makes  him  the  subject 
of  a  humorous  article  in  the  twenty-fifth  num- 
ber of  the  Spectator.  The  essayist  invents  the 
fiction  of  a  letter  addrer^ed  to  him  by  "  one  of 
that  sickly  tribe  who  are  commonly  known  by 
the  name  of  Valetudinarians,"  who,  having  ac- 
cidentally fallen  in  with  the  works  of  Santorio, 
resolved  to  direct  himself  by  the  rules  there  set 
forth.  Accordingly,  he  obtains  a  chair  such  as 
that  invented  by  the  Paduan,  and  weighs  him- 
self at  all  times  and  seasons  with  the  utmost 
scrupulosity.  "  I  compute  myself,  when  I  am 
in  full  health,"  he  writes,  "to  be  precisely  two 
hundred  weight,  falling  short  of  it  about  a 
pound  after  a  day's  fast,  and  exceeding  it  as 
much  after  a  very  full  meal ;  so  that  it  is  my 
continual  employment  to  trim  the  balance  be- 
tween these  two  volatile  pounds  in  my  constitu- 
tion. I  do  not  dine  and  sup  by  the  clock,  but 
by  my  chair ;  for,  when  that  informs  me  my 
pound  of  food  is  exhausted,  I  conclude  myself  to 
be  hungry,  and  lay  in  another  with  all  diligence.  I 
allow  myself,  one  night  with  another,  a  quarter 
of  a  pound  of  sleep,  within  a  few  grains,  more 
or  less ;  and  if  upon  rising  I  find  that  I  have 
not  consumed  my  whole  quantity,  I  take  out 
the  rest  in  my  chair."  This  irony  is  in  Ad- 
dison's  finest  style  of  polished  and  lambent 
humour ;  but  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  his 
satire  was  directed  against  Santorio,  his  theories, 
or  his  investigations.  He  merely  seeks  to  ridi- 
cule the  absurd  formalism  of  those  who  would 
direct  the  subtlest  natural  operations  by  cut- 
and-dried  rules  of  art.  There  are  many  such 
persons  at  all  times,  and  they  amply  merit  the 
sharpest  flagellations  of  wit ;  but  Santorio 
was  a  man  of  science,  painfully  inquiring  into 
scientific  laws,  and  his  name  deserves  to  be 
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rescued  from  the  oblivion  into  which  it  lias  long 
fallen,  except  within  the  small  circle  which  he 
more  particularly  addressed. 


'  VERY  FREE— AND  VERY  EASY. 

I  TONDLY  hoped  that  with  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember the  great  invasion  would  be  all  over,  and 
that  my  castle  (romantically  situated  on  the 
heights  of  Holborn)  would  be  immediately  and 
permanently  relieved  from  occupation  by  the 
predatory  hordes,  which,  since  May,  had,  from 
time  to  time,  laid  siege  to  it  and  forced  me  to 
surrender. 

I  was  happy  in  this  hope,  for  though  an 
Englishman's  house  is  undoubtedly  his  castle, 
it  is  still  the  fate  of  castles  to  be  assaulted  and 
taken  by  the  enemy ;  and  when  the  enemy  takes 
the  shape  of  a  fat  Trench   feuilletonist   from 
Paris,  with  his  still  fatter  wife ;  or  a  Danish 
drysalter  from  Copenhagen,  with  a  letter  of  in- 
troduction from  the  editor  of  the  Schlashbladet ; 
or  an  American  horse-doctor,  addicted  to  expec- 
toration,  and  a  martyr  to    delirium  tremens 
(kindly  recommended  by  your  brother,  recently 
settled  in  New  York) ;  or  an  old  Dublin  ac- 
quaintance, who  never  comes  home  until  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  then  not  sober ;  or 
a  Scottish  chieftain,  with  no  luggage  to  speak  of, 
who  sports  his  native  costume,  and  collects  an 
admiring  audienee  of    spectators  round_  your 
door  every  time  he  goes  out,  and  every  time  he 
comes  in — when,  I  repeat,  the  enemy  takes  any 
one  of  those  shapes  (not  to  mention  all  of  them 
at  once),  it  cannot  be  said,  with  any  justice,  that 
your  castle  is  any  longer  yours.    I  can  truly  de- 
clare that,  from  the  first  day  of  May  to  the  last 
day  of  September  of  the  year  now  happily  de- 
parted, my  castle  was  not  mine.    It  was  the 
fat  French  feuilletonist's  castle,  the  Danish  dry- 
salter's  castle,  the  Scottish  chieftain's  castle— n 
fine,  I  may  say  it  was  slave  to  thousands.    Ii 
was  not  until  the  last  of  my  invaders,  the  chief 
tain,  took  his  beak  from  out  my  heart,  and  his 
picturesque  form  without  my  door,  and  returnee 
to  breathe  his  native  air,  that  I  was  enabled  to 
breathe  my  native  air  (albeit  getting  foggy)  with 
any  sense  that  it  was  mine,  and  that  1  had  •<. 
title  to  breathe  it.     Reflecting  upon  all  I  hac 
suffered,  I  was  still  willing  to  admit  that  science 
was  a  great  invention ;  but,  at  the  same  time, '. 
am  bound  to  confess  that  I  considered  it  a  cir 
cumstance  for  congratulation  that  science  (in 
conjunction  with  the  arts  and  manufactures)  die1 
not  hold  its  jubilee  oftener  than  once  in  elevei 
years.    I  even  felt  some  degree  of  consolatioi 
in  the  thought   that   before  science,   in  con 
junction  with  the  arts  and  manufactures,  helc 
high  festival  again,  I  might  be  dead,  and  couse 
quently  have  no  spare  bed. 

I  was  revelling  in  this  exhilarating  idea  on 
evening  somewhere  about  the  tenth  of  Decem 
her,  when  I  was  startled  by  a  loud  knocking  a 
my  castle-gate,  followed  by  the  sound  of  a  deep 
toned  and  net  altogether  familiar  voice  in  m 
hall.  Suddenly  remembering  that  several  heav 


utcher's  and  other  bills  for  the  last  quarter 
fere  still  due,  entirely  owing  to  the  attractions 
f  science,  and  the  arts  and  manufactures,  I  was 
bout  to  rush  out  and  accept  service  like  a  man, 
hen  the  door  of  my  oak  chamber  opened  sud- 
enly,  and  there  stood  before  me,  attired  in  a 
ouble-caped  great-coat,  top-boots,  and  a  low- 
rowned  beaver,  my  old  and  much-esteemed 
riend  Bovington,  of  Butterfield,  Bucks. 

"  Here  we  are,"  said  Bovington. 

The  way  in  which  Bovington  said  "  Here  we 
re,"  called  up  in  my  mind  a  sudden  vision  of 
Jhristmas,  which,  coming  in  conjunction  with 
he  subject  of  quarterly  accounts,  gave  me  a 
hock.  I  am  afraid  I  greeted  Bovington  rather 
oldly.  ' 

"  I've  come  up  to  see  the  show,"  said  Bo- 
ington,  "  and  mean  to  stop  a  week  with  you." 

"  Most  welcome,  I'm  sure,  Bovington,  but 
rou're  a  day  behind  the  fair ;  the  Exhibition 
jlosed  on " 

"  Ex-hi-bi-tion !"  said  Bovington,  with  mea- 
ured  contempt,  "you  don't  suppose  I  mean 
hat  show.  I  hate  International  Exhibitions, 
)riuging  over  a  lot  of  nasty  dirty  frog-eating 
"oreigners.  I  was  determined  not  to  come  up  to 

lOndon  until  they  were  all  gone.    I  mean  the 

attle  Show." 

" "  Oh,  the  Cattle  Show  !  To  be  sure  !  Well 
take  off  your  coat,  Bovington,  and  make  your- 
self comfortable.  We'll  have  supper  soon.  I 
dare  say  you're  hungry." 

"I  could  eat  a  horse,"  said  Bovington. 

Those  terrible  words  were  scarcely  out  of 
Bovington's  mouth,' when  another  loud  summons 
at  the  castle-gate  resounded  through  the  hall. 
I  rushed  out  at  once  ;  when  who  should  I  see 
rummaging  his  pockets  for  money  to  pay  his 
cab  lure,  but  my  old  friend  Porkinson,  from 
Sandwich.  Porkinson  did  not  see  me  for  a 
minute,  and  the  first  thing  I  heard  him  say  was, 
"I've  lost  a  fourpenuy-bit." 

There  immediately  flashed  across  me  another 
vision  of  Christmas,  which  was  intensified  to  a 
most  painful  degree  when  Porkinson  put  his 
hand  in  mine,  with  a  slap  that  resounded  all 
through  the  castle. 

"  How  are  you,  my  boy  ?  Glad  to  see  you. 
I  told  you  I'd  accept  your  invitation  some  day  ; 
and  now  I've  done  it.  Come  to  stop  a  day  or 
two  with  you  and  see  the  show." 

"  Delighted,  I'm  sure,  Porkinsou."  (I  was 
getting  quite  cold  with  joy.)  "  Let  me  hang  up 
your  coat  and  things.  You  will  find  somebody 
m  there,  whom  you  know." 

" Shall  I,  though.  Who  is  it?" 
And  immediately  I  heard,  "Ha,  Bovington!" 
"  What,  Porkinson  ?"  followed  by  a  flapping  and 
a  slapping  that  made  me  think  we  were  really 
getting  up  a  pantomime,  and  the  comic  business 
had  begun. 

"  Draw  up  to  the  fire,  Porkinson,  and  make 
yourself  comfortable.  We'll  have  supper  soon. 
I  dare  say  you're  hungry." 

"Awful!"  said  Porkinson;  and,  as  he  said  so, 
he  opened  his  mouth  to  that  extent  that  I  could 
see  nis  throat  looming  in  the  distance  like 
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the  entrance  to  a  tunnel.  It  occurred  to  me 
that  if  Bovington  could  manage  a  horse,  Pork- 
inson  -was  a  likely  person  to  go  that  entire 
animal  with  the  addition  of  a  gig.  I  had 
serious  misgivings  about  the  cold  silver-side  in 
the  buttery,  and  I  whispered  down  stairs,  "Steaks 
in  quantities,  and  cut  thick." 

JBovington,  who  had  all  his  senses  about  him 
in  a  preternatural  state  of  working  order,  over- 
hearing this  confidential '  communication  to  the 
regions  below,  shouted,  "  And  onions." 

Bovington  and  Porkinson  are  both  big  and  fat 
and  ruddy,  and  it  appeared  to  me  that,  as  they 
sat  and  rubbed  their  hands,  and  drew  in  great 
draughts  of  air,  they  were  rapidly  exhausting 
not  only  my  atmosphere  but  my  caloric.  My 
best  Wallsend  were  wholly  unequal  to  the  occa- 
sion. Bovington  and  Porkinson  seemed  to  absorb 
the  caloric  into  themselves  as  fast  as  it  was 
generated.  They  were  both  in  such  a  state  of 
red-heat,  that,  when  a  preliminary  half  gallon  of 
ale  was  set  before  them,  it  evaporated  in  a 
manner  suggestive  of  a  clever  chemical  experi- 
ment. Such  were  their  powers  of  absorption, 
that  I  am  sure  if  my  banqueting-hall  had  been 
adorned  with  an  arseniated  paper,  Bovington  and 
Porkinson  must  have  fallen  victims  on  the  spot; 
which,  I  will  be  candid  enough  to  say,  would 
have  been,  under  the  circumstances,  a  relief. 

I  was  so  troubled  by  these  symptoms,  that  I 
took  an  opportunity  to  slip  down  into  the 
kitchen  to  see  whether  the  preparations  were  on 
a  scale  commensurate  with  the  requirements  of 
the  case.  My  mind  was  somewhat  relieved 
when  I  found  that  the  steak  under  treatment 
closely  approximated  to  the  dimensions  of  the 
flap  of  a  saddle.  I  was  in  the  act  of  ascend- 
ing to  the  chamber  where  the  exhaustive  experi- 
ments were  going  on,  when  another  loud  knock- 
ing at  the  castle-gate  took  away  my  breath,  and 
gave  me  a  stitch  in  my  side.  Almost  at  the  same 
moment  the  sound  of  tuneful  voices  broke  upon 
my  ear  with 

Oh  rest  you  merry  gentlemen, 
Let  nothing  you  dismay. 

"  It's  the  waits  !"  cried  Bovington. 

"  Oh,  nonsense,"  I  said,  "  it's  not  Christmas 
yet." 

"Jolly  Christmas!  merry  Christmas  !"  cried 
Bovington  ;  "  I  should  like  to  keep  Christmas  all 
the  year  round." 

"  So  should  I,"  said  Porkinson,  "  and  have 
turkey  and  plum-pudding  every  day  for  dinner." 

I  was  far  from  coinciding  in  this  desire,  and 
proceeded  to  the  door  to  put  a  stop  to  a  per- 
formance which  I  felt  to  be  both  impertinent 
and  premature. 

"  Go  away,  both  of  you,  and  don't  make  this 
ridiculous  noise." 

"  Ha,  ha,  ha!"  roared  a  deep  thick  voice. 

"  Ho,  ho,  ho !"  echoed  another,  deep,  thick, 
and  loud. 

"  What  ?  Don't  you  know  me  ?"  said  the 
first. 

"Why,  bless  me,"  I  said,  "Puddington  !" 

"Right  you  are,"   said  Puddington,  "and 


here's  Perkins  ;  both  of  us  come  up  to  stop  a 
day  or  two  with  you,  and  see  the  beasts.  Come 
in,  Perkins.  Don't  be  bashful." 

Perkins  was  not  bashful ;  he  came  in,  and  so 
did  Puddington ;  and  Puddington,  walking  across 
the  hall,  sniffed  the  onions,  and  said, "  Ha !"  in  a 
prolonged  and  hollow  manner,  which  seemed  to 
bode  no  good  to  the  saddle-flap.  Not  being 
even  now  deserted  by  my  natural  politeness,  I 
put  it  as  a  probability  that  Puddington  and  Per- 
kins were  both  ready  for  something  to  eat. 

Puddington  said,  "  I  believe  you,"  with  an 
emphasis  which  placed  the  sincerity  of  his 
avowal  beyond  question;  but  Perkins,  with  a 
moderation,  and,  let  me  add,  a  modesty,  which 
appeared  to  me  to  do  equal  honour  to  his  head, 
his  heart,  and  his  appetite,  merely  remarked  that, 
he  "  could  peck  a  bit." 

Now  I  will  say  that  of  Puddington,  and  even 
of  Bovington,  and  Porkinson,  that,  when  we  all 
five  sat  down  together  to  the  festive  board,  these 
three  together  did  not  make  half  the  havoc  of 
my  silver-side  and  saddle-flap  that  Perkins  did. 
Perkins  began  with  cold  silver-side,  took  a  turn 
at  hot  saddle-flap,  and  then  went  back  again  to 
silver-side  ;  and  had  it  not  been  that  there  were 
three  wooden  skewers  in  the  latter,  to  which  I 
helped  him  plentifully,  I  feel  certain  Perkins 
would  have  gone  to  bed  with  an  appetite.  It 
was  a  source  of  great  satisfaction  to  me  to  ob- 
serve that  Perkins  regarded  the  slices  of  skewer 
in  the  light  of  horse-radish,  and  that  they  ap- 
peared to  do  him  good. 

"  And  now,"  said  Bovington,  when  the  cloth 
was  removed,  "  I'll  give  you  a  toast, '  the  Queen/ 
upstanding,  gentlemen,  and  three  times  three." 

The  gentlemen  stood  up,  the  cheers  were  duly 
given,  and  Bovington's  grand  (natural)  organ 
pealed  forth  the  key-note  of  theNational  Anthem. 
I  was  about  to  protest,  even  at  the  risk  of  in- 
curring the  imputation  of  disloyalty,  but  the 
swell  of  double  bass  overwhelmed  even  my 
power  of  utterance.  The  National  Anthem  was 
sung  to  the  last  verse,  and  at  its  conclusion 
Porkinson  said : 

"  What  shall  we  say  after  that,  Mr.  Boving- 
ton ?"  To  which  Mr.  Bovington  solemnly  re- 
turned : 

"  Our  hearths  and  homes." 

"  Hear,  hear,  hear,"  by  everybody  excepting 
your  humble  servant,  who  could  not  regard  his 
hearth  and  home  with  any  degree  of  satisfaction 
under  the  circumstances. 

"  Regarding  you  as  the  Chair,  Mr.  Bovington, 
on  this  auspicious  occasion,"  said  Puddington 
(taking  no  notice  of  me,  which  I  considered  cool, 
to  say  the  least  of  it),  "  I  have  to  propose,  with 
your  permission,  the  Army  and  Navy." 

"  Hear,  hear,  hear."  Drunk  with  all  the 
honours.  Rule  Britannia,  by  Mr.  Perkins,  with 
full  chorus.  Sentiment  by  Mr.  Perkins  :  "Bri- 
tons never  will  be  slaves."  "  Hear,  hear,  hear," 
and  thumping  of  clenched  fists  on  the  festive 
board,  expressive  of  the  determination  of  the 
company  present  never  to  be  slaves. 

"Mr.  Chair,  if  I  might  be  so  bold,"  said  Pork- 
inson. 
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"  Gentlemen,  gentlemen,"  I  protested. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  Simpkins,"  said  Boving- 
ton, "  but  Mr.  Porkinson  is  in  possession  of  the 
chair." 

"  Hear,  hear.     Silence  for  Porkinson." 

"  Mr.  Chair  and  gentlemen,"  said  Mr.  Pork- 
inson, assuming  an  attitude  that  suggested  that 
he  had  just  rendered  a  signal  service  to  his 
country,  and  was  standing  for  his  statue — "  Mr. 
Chair  and  gentlemen,"  Porkinson  repeated,  "  I 
am  about  to  propose  a  toast  which  I  am  sure 
will  find  an  echo  in  every  British  heart  here 
present — and  I  believe,  Mr.  Chair,  lam  justified 
in  saying  that  all  the  hearts  here  present  are 
British— British  to  the  backbone.  (Enthusiastic 
cheers  by  the  vertebrate  British  hearts.)  That 
being  so,  Mr.  Chair,  .1  will  at  once  propose  to 
you,  Our  Native  Land.  (Increased  enthusiasm.) 
It  is  the  land,  sir,  of — ah — the — ah — brave  and 
the  free ;  it  is  likewise,  as  you  are  well  aware,  the 
— ah — pride  of  the  ocean.  (Hear,  hear.)  You  have 
long  been  acquainted  with  the  fact  that  Britannia 
does  not  require — ah — bulwarks  along  her  shores, 
but  that  her  path  is  over  the  flowing  wave,  and 
her  home  is  where  the  stormy  winds  do  blow 
upon  the  mariners  of  England,  who  are  perfectly 
indifferent  to  weather,  and  whose  motto  ever  is, 
*  England  expects  that  every  man  this  day  will 
do  his  doofcy.'  (Great  fervour.)  The  meteor  flag 
of  England,  Mr.  Chair,  will  ever  remind  us  that 
—ah — it  was  in  Trafalgar's  bay  that— ah — we 
made  the  Frenchman  belay.  Likewise,  as  re- 
gards other  bays,  including  that  of  Biscay,  the 
prowess  of  our  hearts  of  oak  has  been  celebrated 
in  songs  (mostly  with  choruses)  which  will  carry 
the  glory  of  England  down  to  the  remotest 
posterity.  (Applause.)  The  flag  to  which  I  have 
already  alluded,  Mr.  Chair,  has,  as  you  are  aware, 
braved  for  a  thousand  years,  and  a  little  over, 
the  battle  and  the  breeze .;  and  while  that  flag 
continues  to  throw  over  us  the — ah — the " 

"JEgis  of  its  protection,"  suggested  Bo- 
vington. 

"  Thank  you,"  continued  Porkinson ;  "  while 
that  flag  continues  to — to  do  that,  why,  all  I 
have  got  to  say  is,  Britons  never  will  be  slaves. 
(Tumultuous  approbation.)  Sir ;  we  have  rea- 
son to  be  proud  of  our  native  land ;  and  parti- 
cularly we  have  reason  to  be  proud  of  ourselves. 
(Hear,  hear.)  I  mean  as  Englishmen.  As  Eng- 
lishman, sir,  we  are  superior  to  the  whole  human 
race.  What  are  foreign  nations  to  compare  with 
us  ?  Take  any  one  of  them  you  like.  What  are 
Frenchmen?  What  are  they?  Why,  a  miserable 
set  of  skillygolee-fed  mountebanks.  One  Eng- 
lishman can  thrash  a  dozen  Frenchmen  any  day — 
ah,  and  eat  'em  too !  (Great  applause,  and  Hear, 
hear,  from  Perkins.)  Take  your  Germans,  again 
— a  squad  of  undersized,  mouldy-cheeked,  square- 
backed,  whity-brown,  sour-krout-eating  louts. 
(Prolonged  cheers.)  And  your  Italians— set  of 
beggars  and  caterwauling  opera-singers.  As  for 
Spain,  sir,  I  don't  believe  there  is  an  individual 
in  .that  benighted  country  who  is  fit  to  do  any- 
thing but  smoke  paper  cigars  and  drive  a  donkey. 
(Cheers  and  laughter.)  Now  why  is  it  that 
these  foreign  nations  are  so  benighted  and  be- 


sotted  and  ignorant,  and  so  generally  inferior  to 
Englishmen  ?  Why  is  it  ?  I'll  tell  you  why : 
because  they've  got  no  stomachs !  Give  a  French- 
man a  pound  of  good  beefsteak  such  as  that  we 
have  partaken  of  this  evening " 

"  I  ventured  upon  the  correction,  "  Rump." 

"  Rump  was  it  ?"  Mr.  Porkinson  continued. 
"Very  well;  give  a  Frenchman  a  pound  of 
good  rump-steak,  and  what  will  he  do  with 
it?  Why,  he  will  boil  it  down  in  a  gallon 
of  water  and  drink  it  out  of  a  teacup. 
(Cheers.)  Give  a  Spaniard  a  pipe  of  good 
strong  shag  tobacco  to  smoke,  and  what  does  it 
do  to  him?" 

"  Makes  him  sick,"  suggested  Perkins. 

"Exactly,"  said  Porkinson;  "and  do  you 
mean  to  tell  me  that  people  like  that  are  worthy 
to  be  free  and  have  equal  laws,  and  all  that  sort 
of  thing.  (No !  no ! !  NO  '. ! !)  And  why  are 
Englishmen  superior  to  them?  because  they 
have  got  stomachs.  Because  they  can  put  away 
a  pound  of  steak  per  man  without  winking.  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  it  is  the  roast 
beef  of  Old  England  that  has  won  u's  our 
liberties.  Do  you  imagine  that  the  barons 
could  have  induced  King  John  to  sign  Magna 
Charta  had  they  met  him  after  a  dinner  of  skilly  ? 
Never !  King  John,  sir,  would  have  seen  them 
hanged  first.  And  where,  but  for  the  roast  beef 
of  Old  England,  where,  I  should  like  to  know, 
would  have  been  Habeas  Corpus  ?  (Cries  of 
Nowhere,  and  thunders  of  applause.)  Therefore, 
Mr.  Chair,  I  give  you  Our  Native  Land,  the  land 
of  liberty  and  freedom,  the  land  of  just  and 
equal  laws,  the  laud  of  security  to  property  and 
protection  to  the  subject — in  fact,  sir,  our  own, 
our  native  land."  (Enthusiastic  outburst  of  ap- 
probation, after  which,  Home,  sweet  Home,  by 
Mr.  Perkins.) 

Sentiment :  "  England,  home,  and  beauty." 

Supplementary  song  by  Mr.  Puddington :  the 
Red,  White,  and  Blue. 

Sentiment:  "May  the  present  moment  be 
the  happiest  of  our  lives." 

Attempted  additional  vocal  effort  by  Perkins, 
but  suspended  in  the  middle  of  the  second 
verse,  owing  to  defective  memory,  the  whole 
concluding  with  a  general  getting  up-stairs 
(with  difficulty)  to  bed,  to  the  tune  of  Rule 
Britannia,  mingled  with  God  save  the  Queen,  the 
Brave  Old  Oak,  the  Maids  of  Merry  England, 
and  Wapping  Old  Stairs  ;  the  last  suggested  to 
the  facetious  Perkins  by  the  creaking  of  my  an- 
cestral timbers. 

I  pass  a  troubled  night,  with  Britannia  sit- 
ting on  my  chest,  and  beating  time  to  com- 
mingled patriotic  choruses  with  the  end  of  her 
trident,  and  awake  abruptly  to  the  reality  of 
Bovingtou  thundering  at  my  door,  with  the  in- 
formation that  it  is  time  for  breakfast.  After  a 
hurried  toilet  I  arrive  in  the  banqueting-hall, 
to  find  Bovington,  Puddiugton,  Porkinson,  and 
Perkins  rubbing  their  hands  and  chafing  for 
food,  in  a  manner  highly  suggestive  of  the  Zoo- 
logical Gardens  on  Saturday  at  three.  With  as 
little  delay  as  possible  I  endeavour  to  appease 
the  appetite  of  the  lion,  Bovington,  with  a  lump 
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of  fried  beef;  to  the  Bengal  tiger,  Porkinson,  I 
throw  a  grilled  fowl ;  before  the  hippopotamus, 
Puddington,  I  scatter  a  panful  of  potatoes  and 
frizzled  bacon;  and  into  the  den  of  the  boa-con- 
strictor, Perkins,  I  cast  a  great  blanket  of  ham 
omelette.  There  is  much  growling  and  gnashing 
and  snarling  and  beating  of  bars,  and  then  there 
is  nothing ;  and  to  my  infinite  relief  Bovington, 
Porkinson,  Puddington,  and  Perkins  rise  to  take 
their  departure  for  the  day.  And  as  Bovington 
is  putting  himself  into  his  double-caped  top-coat, 
he  says : 

"  What  time  do  you  dine,  old  fellow  ?" 

"  Ah,  to  be  sure,"  says  Porkinson.  "  What's 
your  hour  ?" 

With  faltering  accents  I  mention  the  hour  of 
six. 

"  All  right,"  says  Bovington;  " I'll  be  here." 

And  Porkinson,  Puddington,  and  Perkins  all 
express  the  same  resolve  in  the  most  assuring 
manner. 

"  And  now,  gentlemen,"  says  Bovington,  "  I'll 
tell  you  what  my  plans  are  for  the  day.  I  mean 
first  of  all  to  visit  the  Cattle  Show ;  then  I  shall 
go  to  the  Tower,  and  see  the  crown  jewels  ;  after 
that  I  shall  come  up  the  river  and  view  the 
Houses  of  Parliament,  the  Queen's  palace,  and 
the  palace  ef  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury; 
and  finally,  I  shall  look  into  the  British  Museum 
and  inspect  the  original  Magna  Charta,  which  I 
am  told  is  preserved  in  the  manuscript  depart- 
ment. Now,  if  you,  gentlemen,  approve  this 
plan,  we  may  as  well  all  go  together ;  and  if  we 
part  company  or  lose  each  other,  why,  we  shall 
all  meet  again  round  Simpkins's  hospitable  board 
at  six." 

Mr.  Bovington's  programme  met  with  general 
approval,  the  places  he  mentioned  being  exactly 
those  which  Porkinson,  Puddington,  and  Perkins, 
as  true  Britons,  proud  of  their  country  and  its 
glorious  institutions,  desired  above  all  things 
to  see.  So  Bovington,  Porkinson,  Puddington, 
and  Perkins,  went  forth  to  view  the  national 
lions. 

With  a  full  knowledge  of  the  programme  of 
proceedings  which  my  visitors  had  chalked  out 
for  themselves,  I  was  somewhat  surprised  by 
the  sudden  and  unexpected  return  of  Perkins  at 
noon. 

"  I  dare  say  you  wonder  to  see  me  back  so 
soon,"  said  Perkins,  emerging  from  a  cab,  care- 
fully carrying  some  large  and  apparently  fragile 
article,  elaborately  wrapped  up  in  brown  paper ; 
"but  the  fact  is,  I  met  in  with  a  bargain,  and 
I  thought  I'd  better  bring  it  home  myself  in 
case  of  accidents." 

"What  is  it,  Perkins?" 

"A  magnificent  or-mplu  and  china  clock," 
said  Perkins  ;  "  bought  it  a  great  bargain  at  an 
auction  in  the  Straiid;  just  the  very  thing  I 
wanted  for  my  drawing-room  mantelshelf,  it's 
really  a  splendid  clock,  and  dirt  cheap  at  four 
pounds." 

_  Mr.  Perkins  was  quite  flushed  with  exulta- 
tion, and  cut  the  twine  and  tore  off  the  brown 
paper  which  enshrouded  his  treasure  with 
nervous  impatience. 


"  Halloa !"  he  exclaimed,  suddenly. 

"  What's  the  matter  ?"  I  asked. 

"  Why,"  said  Perkins,  "  this  is  not  the  clock 
I  bought!" 

"  Not  the  clock !" 

"  No,  I  should  think  not :  look  at  it ;  all  the 
gilding  worn  off,  the  glass  cracked,  and  one  of 
the  hands  wanting." 

"  Well,  it  is  not  a  very  magnificent  affair, 
Perkins ;  and,  at  four  pounds,  I  think  is  rather 
dear." 

"  Rather  dear !  I  should  think  so.  There's 
some  mistake,  or  else  I've  been  shamefully 
cheated.  But  Fll  not  be  done.  I'll  take  it 
back,  and  if  they  don't  give  me  the  clock  I 
bought  and  paid  for,  I  shall  apply  to  a  magis- 
trate." 

"  I  certainly  should,  if  I  were  you." 

"  1  shall,  you  may  depend  upon  it,"  said 
Perkins;  and  with  that  he  wrapped  up  his 
bargain,  and  was  off  in  another  cab  to  the 
Strand. 

Perkins  had  not  been  long  gone  when  the 
servitor  entered  to  say  that  a  person  wanted  to 
see  me. 

"  Who  is  the  person  ?" 

"  He  didn't  give  his  name,  sir ;  bat  he  says 
he  comes  from  the  hospital." 

"  The  hospital !  Who  can  he  be !  What  can 
he  want  ?" 

On  being  introduced,  the  person  explained 
that  he  had  been  sent  from  the  hospital  to  in- 
form me  that  a  gentleman  had  been  brought  in 
there  in  a  state  of  insensibility,  and  that,  on 
searching  his  pockets,  a  card  had  been  found 
bearing  my  name  and  address.  The  two  ideas 
which  this  information  called  up  in  my  mind 
were  Bovington  and  apoplexy,  succeeded  imme- 
diately by  a  vision  of  Puddington  and  paralysis, 
dissolving  as  quickly  into  a  view  of  Perkins  in 
a  fit. 

As  the  messenger  could  give  me  no  further 
information,  I  hurried  to  the  hospital,  to  learn 
the  terrible  truth  for  myself.  It  was  Pud- 
dington !  At  the  moment  of  my  arrival  he  was 
under  treatment  with  the  stomach-pump.  Pre- 
sently it  was  announced  that  he  had  recovered 
his  senses,  and  I  was  admitted  to  see  him.  The 
pallor  which  overspread  Puddington's  counte- 
nance I  should  not  nave  thought  possible. 

"  Halloa,  Puddington !  What's  happened,  old 
fellow?" 

When  Puddington  had  collected  his  scattered 
senses  a  little,  he  whispered  in  reply,  "  Skit- 
tles !"  and,  on  being  questioned  further,  mur- 
mured of  "  old  ale ;"  and  then  babbled  vaguely 
of  his  "  watch  and  money," 

Puddington  soon  recovered  himself,  and  I  took 
him  home  in  a  cab,  and  placed  him  in  an  arm- 
chair by  the  side  of  the  fire. 

"  Cheer  up,  Puddington,"  I  said ;  "  Boving- 
ton, and  Porkinson,  and  Perkins  will  be  here 
shortly,  and  we'll  have  dinner,  and  you'll  soon 
be  all  right,  and  sing  us  a  song." 

These  words  of  consolation  were  scarcely  out 
of  my  mouth  when  I  heard  the  accents  of  Pork- 
inson— loud  and  angry — in  the  hall.  The  next 
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instant  Porkinson  entered  in  great  excitement, 
with  his  face  flushed,  an  ugly  mark  about  his 
eye,  his  hat  smashed,  and  his  coat  torn. 

"  Why,  bless  me,  Porkinson,  what's  hap- 
pened ?" 

"  Happened !"  said  Porkinson ;  "  look  at  that 
and  look  at  this." 

"That,"  referred  to  a  small  photograph; 
"  this,"  to  Porkinson. 

"Do  you  call  that  a  likeness  ?"  said  Porkin- 
son, with  indignation. 

"Well,  it  is  certainly  not  a  very  pleasing 
one." 

"I  should  think  not,"  said  Porkinson;  ''and 
because  I  declined  to  pay  for  it,  and  insisted 
upon  having  another  done,  the  ruffian  photo- 
grapher hit  me  a  blow  in  the  eye  ;  his  wife, 
a  perfect  fury,  seized  me  by  the  hair  of  the 
head;  and  their  miscreant  of  a  son  hung  on  to  my 
coat-tails  and  kicked  my  shins ;  and  all  this  in  a 
public  thoroughfare,  in  broad  day,  in  the  nine- 
teenth century ;  and  the  police  declined  to  take 
them  in  charge." 

"This  is  what  I  call  shameful — disgraceful. 
I  couldn't  have  believed  such  a  thing  possible — 
in  a  free  country." 

These  words  broke  in  upon  us  from  the  hall, 
while  Porkinson  was  still  giving  vent  to  his  in- 
dignation, and  the  next  instant  Perkins  entered 
with  a  brown-paper  parcel. 

"They  won't  change  it,  and  I  can  get  no 
redress.  It's  a  regular  den  of  cheats  and 
thieves.  I  was  hustled  out  of  the  place,  and 
when  I  applied  to  the  magistrate,  he  told  me  I 
must  sue  them  in  the  County  Court.  Look 
at  the  thing,"  continued  Perkins  ;  "  I  find 
now  that  it  hasn't  got  a  pendulum.  And 
what  do  you  think  ?  I  am  told  the  auction 
is  a  mock  one,  a  sham  and  a  snare;  and  yet 
in  this  free  country  there  is  no  law  to  put  it 
down !" 

'Oh,  please,  sir;  please,  sir!" 

"  What's  the  matter  now  ?"  I  asked  of  the 
breathless  servitor,  who  arrived  on  the  distress- 
ing scene  with  these  words  of  foreboding. 

"  The  police,  sir,  with  somebody  in  custody." 

"  The  police  !  Somebody  in  custody !  Do 
they  take  this  for  a  station-house  ?" 

I  rush  to  the  door,  and  find  two  policemen  on 
the  step  holding  up  a  stout  gentleman  (with 
difficulty)  between  them.  The  light  from  the 
hall-lamp  showed  me  the  swollen  face  of  Bo- 
vington. 

"  Why,  what  has  happened  !     Is  he  dr ?" 

"  No,  sir ;  not  that.  The  gent's  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  be  garotted." 

"  Garotted !" 

"  Yes,  sir.  Found  him  lying  on  the  pavement 
near  the  British  Museum.  He's  been  robbed, 
sir,  and  rather  ill  treated." 

When  Bovington  was  brought  in  and  placed 
in  an  arm-chair  opposite  Puddington,  the  sight 
of  him  with  his  swollen  face  and  protruding 
eyes,  as  if  they  had  nearly  been  squeezed  out 
of  him,  was  so  pitiful,  that  Porkinson  and  Per- 
kins were  fain  to  subside  into  silence. 

I  regret  to  say  that  when  the  sirloin  came  up, 


the  daily  one  of  the  party  who  had  any  appetite 
for  old  English  fare  was  Perkins.  Bovington, 
Porkinson,  and  Puddington,  begged  to  be  ex- 
cused from  drawing  up  to  the  table,  and  sat  by 
the  fire  with  basins  on  their  knees,  and  partook 
of  soup.  It  would  have  been  a  very  me- 
lancholy party  indeed,  especially  after  the 
hilarity;  of  the  night  before,  had'  not  my  en- 
tertaining neighbour,  Monsieur  Petitpoint,  the 
music-master,  stepped  in  to  cheer  us  with  his 
lively  talk. 

"  All !  what  you  say  ?"  exclaimed  M.  Petit- 
point  ;  "  all  your  friends  hockust,  garotted, 
sheated,  boxed,  ponched  on  ze  head  —  all  hi 
a  day,  and  in  ze  broad  daylight !  Ah,  par- 
bleu,  zat  is  very  bad !" 

"  It  is  bad,"  I  said ;  "  but  my  friend  Mr. 
Bovington's  case  is  the  worst.  He  had  been 
into  the  British  Museum  to  see  the  original 
document  of  Magna  Charta " 

"  Magna  Charta  !"  exclaimed  M.  Petitpoint ; 
"  ah  ze  grand  sharter  of  English  leeberty  !  We 
have  up  such  sing  as  zat  in  France — zere  is  no 
such  sing  as  zat  in  ze  whole  world — only  in  ze 
Grand  Bretagne !" 

"  Yes,  exactly,  M.  Petitpoint ;  but  Mr.  Bo- 
vington had  scarcely  got  outside  the  Museum—- 
at four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon — when  a  ruffian 
seized  him  by  the  throat,  while  another  rifled  his 
pockets,  and  then  threw  him  with  violence  on 
the  pavement." 

"  Ah,  parbleu!"  exclaimed  M.  Petitpoint,  "  but 
we  have  not  zat  in  France,  in  ze  broad  day.  But 
nevaire  you  mind,  Monsieur  Bovington,"  con- 
tinued the  lively  Petitpoint,  patting  my  guest 
upon  the  back ;  "  you  have  a  great  nassion ! 
you  have  leeberty !  you  have  juistees  !  And,  look 
you,  I  shall  play  you  my  last  composission  wid 
all  ze  beautiful  arias  of  your  grand  nassion." 
With  that,  M.  Petitpoint  lighted  a  cigarette,  sat 
down  to  the  piano,  and,  with  exquisite  good 
nature  and  lightness  of  heart,  played  a  grand 
fantasia,  embracing  God  save  the  Queen,  Rule 
Britannia,  the  Red  White  and  Blue,  and  I  don't 
know  how  many  national  and  patriotic  airs 
besides. 

The  effect  of  this  music — but  especially  of 
Rule  Britannia — on  my  swindled  and  half-mur- 
dered guests,  was  highly  stimulating;  indeed, 
they  began  within  half  an  hour  to  patronise,  pro- 
tect, and  pity  M.  Petitpoint,  and  to  offer  to  ac- 
company Aim  to  the  British  Museum  to  inspect 
Magna  Charta,  and  take  his  chance  of  being  ga- 
rotted at  the  gate.  But  for  myself  I  must  confess, 
that,  although  my  waistcoat  expanded  under  the 
influence  of  Rule  Britannia,  as  it  invariably 
does,  still  I  caught  myself  unpatriotically  wish- 
ing that  Britannia  would  rule  her  scoundrels  a 
little  better.  I  admit  that  it  is  charming,  logical, 
and  unanswerable,  to  sing  Rule  Britannia  on  all 
occasions  for  the  demolition  of  all  grumblers, 
and  moral  extinction  of  all  foreigners ;  but  if, 
as  to  her  ruffian  population,  Britannia  would 
try  her  shield  a  little  less,  and  her  trident 
(getting  it  ground  for  the  purpose)  a  little  more, 
would  she  rule  us  much  the  worse?  As  one 
who  decidedly  never  never  never  will — if  he 
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can  help  it— I  suggest  the  question.  Britons 
are  very  free,  but  need  they  be  so  very  easy 
too? 


SMALL-BEER  CHRONICLES. 

IN  Number  196  of  this  periodical,  page  474 
,-)f  the  present  volume,  it  was  the  painful  duty 
of  the  Small-Beer  Chronicler  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  deplorable  helplessness  of  masters 
and  customers  in  their  dealings  with  servants 
and  tradespeople.  The  immense  disadvantage 
we  are  at,  was  indicated,  and  an  indignant  pro- 
test was  entered  against  a  system  which  leaves 
us  exposed  to  much  cheating  and  imposition.  I 
am  happy  to  find  that  that  cry  of  misery  has 
awakened  an  echo  in  other  breasts.  The  same 
system  of  swindling  is  carried  on  upon  the 
other  side  of  the  Channel.  In  the  course  of 
a  certain  Trench  trial,  which  took  place  quite 
recently,  some  particulars  came  out,  bearing  so 
remarkably  upon  the  matter  in  hand,  that  I  will 
venture  to  translate  them,  literally,  for  the 
reader's  beneQt : 

"What,"  says  the  writer  in  the  French  journal, 
from  which  I  quote — "what  was  the  domestic 
servant  of  former  times  ?  Generally  speaking, 
she  came  up  from  the  country,  young,  steady, 
ignorant,  and  a  kind  of  treaty  or  agreement 
was  entered  into  between  her  and  her  em- 
ployer, something  of  this  sort :  '  In  your  na- 
tive village  you  were  accustomed  to  eat  black 
bread,  you  were  overwhelmed  with  work  na- 
turally repugnant  to  you ;  you  were  alternately 
frozen  with  cold  and  scorched  with  heat,  and 
you  were  in  the  habit  of  sleeping  on  a  sorry 
straw  mattress.  Come  from  your  village  to 
Paris,  and  we  will  give  you  white  bread ;  you 
shall  share  our  table,  and  our  dwelling;  you 
shall  form  one  of  our  household;  and  at  our 
death  we  will  leave  you  a  provision  for  the  re- 
mainder of  your  days.' 

"  We  leave  it  to  a  certain  lady,  called  as  .wit- 
ness in  a  case  tried  before  the  Tribunal  Correc- 
tional, to  tell  us  what  the  domestic  servant  of 
our  day  is  like. 

"  THE  LADY.  '  During  a  period  of  six  months 
I  havehad  four  servants,  and  I  am  nowlooking  out 
for  a  fifth,  without  the  least  hope  of  finding  one 
who  will  suit  me  better  than  the  others.  It  is 
not  that  the  servants  were  unsuitable  when  they 
first  came  to  my  place,  for  I  had  taken  the  pre- 
caution of  getting  them  in  every  case  from  the 
country,  and  of  convincing  myself  of  their 
honesty  and  good  behaviour ;  but  in  the  house 
in  which  I  live,  there  is  a  servant  on  the  first 
floor  who  has  taken  upon  herself  the  task  of 
forming  all  the  servants  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Not  satisfied  with  giving  them  her  advice  by 
word  of  mouth,  this  person  hands  them  a  written 
programme.  And  a  copy  of  that  programme, 
found  in  the  apartment  of  iny  domestic,  I  now 
hand  into  court. 

"  '  PROGRAMME. 

" '  The  masters  are  no  better  than  we  are. 
They  pay  us,  and  we  serve  them :  we  are  quits. 


'  We  only  owe  our  service  to  our  masters  ; 
that  service  done,  our  time  is  our  own  property; 
a  servant  should  always  reserve  to  herself  two 
hours  in  the  course  of  the  day,  between  break- 
fast and  dinner,  and  the  right  to  absent  herself 
for  twenty-four  hours  once  every  fortnight. 

"  '  More  than  this,  a  servant  who  has  any  self- 
respect  ought:  1.  To  go  to  market  unaccom- 
panied by  her  mistress ;  2.  Not  to  demean  her- 
self by  scrubbing  or  polishing;  3.  She  should 
not  permit  any  interference  with  her  affairs  or 
her  dress ;  4.  She  should  receive  in  her  kitchen 
any  one  she  thinks  proper  to  receive ;  5.  She 
should  not  allow  any  notice  to  be  taken  of  her 
letters;  6.  She  should  wear  crinoline,  a  long 
shawl,  and  a  bonnet ;  7.  She  should  demand  an 
increase  of  wages  every  three  months ;  8.  She 
should  require  leave  of  absence  for  a  fortnight 
twice  in  the  course  of  every  year,  ostensibly  in 
order  to  visit  her  relations  ;  9.  She  should  leave 
any  place  in  which  it  was  not  the  custom  to  make 
presents  at  the  end  of  two  months'  service.' 

" '  This  programme,'  continued  the  lady, 
'has  explained  to  me  the  conduct  of  my  four 
last  servants.  Hardly  had  they  been  with 
me  a  fortnight,  when  I  ceased  to  recognise 
them  as  the  same  persons,  either  in  their  con- 
duct or  their  mode  of  speaking.  Every  one  of 
them  made  it  a  study  to  carry  out  the  injunc- 
tions contained  in  the  programme.  This  last 
one  especially,  Marie  Gag  eur,  made  it  a  matter 
of  pride  to  obey  it.  Accordingly,  one  day  when 
I  had  gone  out  after  breakfast,  and  only  returned 
at  five  o'clock,  I  found  that  Marie  was  not  in 
the  house.  In  the  course  of  the  afternoon  she 
returns,  and  when  I  ask  her  where  she  has  been, 
she  replies :  "  Madame  is  not  ignorant  that  two 
hours,  of  which  I  owe  an  account  to  nobody,  are 
my  right  in  the  course  of  every  day." 

" '  On  another  occasion,  when  my  husband  was 
annoyed  at  seeing  her  doing  her  work  in  a  crino- 
line, banging  it  against  the  furniture,  upsetting 
the  chairs,  and  dragging  the  tablecloth  and  the 
curtains  about,  in  consequence  of  its  amplitude, 
her  reply  to  his  remonstrance  was :  "  My  crino- 
line is  not  a  bit  larger  than  madame's."  ' 

"  THE  PRESIDENT.  'All  that  you  say,  madame, 
is  not  without  its  importance,  in  a  certain  point 
of  view ;  but  still  these  things  do  not  amount 
to  crimes.  Marie  Gagneur  is  accused  of  theft, 
at  your  expense.  Tell  us  what  she  has  robbed 

P  QJ 

you  of  r 

"  THE  LADY.  *  She  has  done  what  many  others 
have  done,  only  on  a  larger  scale.  She  has  pur- 
chased coals,  fruit,  vegetables,  and  meat,  charg- 
ing me  double  for  what  she  paid  for  these  articles, 
or,  on  returning  from  making  her  purchases, 
she  has  given  away  or  sold  a  portion  of  them. 
My  fruiterer,  my  grocer,  and  my  butcher  may 
be  called  as  witnesses,  and  will  prove  these  facts 
to  your  satisfaction.' 

"The  witnesses  were  heard,  the  crime  was 
proved  against  the  prisoner,  and  she  was  sen- 
tenced to  be  imprisoned  for  the  space  of  two 
months." 

What  is  to  become  of  us  ?    The  picture  of 
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that  bilious  and  irritable  Frenchman  looking  on 
in  disgust  while  his  small  salon  was  being  dusted, 
while  the  furniture  was  being  dragged  about  by 
Marie  Gagneur's  crinoline,  while  the  curtains 
wound  themselves  round  her,  and  the  tablecloth 
followed  her  about  the  room  like  a  train — has 
somethingin  itwhichtouches  on  the  sublime.  And 
the  unanswerable  retort :  "  My  crinoline  is  not 
larger  than  madame's."  There  is  nothing  left  for 
monsieur  after  that,  but  to  retire,  and  vent  his 
fury  in  volleys  of  strange  oaths,  while  Marie  de- 
scended to  report  progress  to  that  tremendous 
woman  on  the  first  floor,  who  had  undertaken  to 
"  form"  all  the  servants  in  the  district,  and  who 
had  drawn  out  that  glorious  code  of  laws  which 
we  have  given  above.  We  shall  hear  of  that 
woman  yet.  How  she  would  come  out  in  revolu- 
tionary times.  With  every  faculty  sharpened  by  a 
long  and  victorious  struggle  against  masters  and 
mistresses,  what  a  code  could  that  terrific  female 
produce  for  the  children  of  a  new  republic. 
There  is  a  grasp  of  detail  as  well  as  a  power  of 
scheming  on  a  grand  scale  shown  in  this  "  pro- 
gramme," as  the  lady  witness  ingeniously 
calls  it,  which  call  forth  in  a  marked  decree 
one's  admiration  and  respect.  It  is  gratifying, 
at  the  same  time,  to  reflect  that  this  noble 
creature  resides  in  a  somewhat  distant  capital, 
and  that  such  obstacles  as  the  British  Channel 
and  the  British  language  are  between  her 
and  the  already  sufficiently  enlightened  do- 
mestics of  our  native  country.  By-the-by — 
the  British  language  has  just  been  spoken  of  as 
an  obstacle  to  the  dissemination  of  the  opinions 
of  that  presiding  genius  of  the  first  floor.  Yet 
here  are  her  sentiments  translated  into  English ! 
Is  it  wise  to  publish  that  seditious  programme  ? 
Shall  I  confiscate  these  sheets  ?  What  if  the 
"Programme"  should  find  favour  in  our  own  sea- 
girt isle?  What  if  our  cooks  should  absent  them 
selves  for  twenty-four  hours  once  a  fortnight, 
haply  on  the  occasion  of  one  of  our  "  little 
dinners  ?"  What  if  all  our  servants  should  de- 
mand an  increase  of  wage  every  three  months  ? 
Once  more — shall  I  cast  these  sheets  into  the 
blazing  furnace  beside  me,  and  gloat  over  the 
ashes  of  that  Serpent  Programme  ?  No, 
let  me  remember  my  duties.  I  am  a  Small- 
Beer  Chronicler,  and  all  the  Small-Beer,  native  or 
foreign,  that  comes  in  my  way,  it  is  my  duty 
to  register.  I  defy,  then,  that  first-floor-back — 
and  Publish. 


PERSIAN  STORIES. 

THE  Persians  have  been  renowned  as  story- 
tellers throughout  the  East  for  many  ages.  It 
is  a  great  art,  that,  which  can  bring  even  fiction 
to  the  aid  of  truth,  and  robing  her  in  a  trans- 
parent dress,  render  us  enamoured  of  her  even 
when  coldest  and  sternest.  Let  us  see  how  the 
modern  Persians,  who  have  succeeded  to  this 
grand  inheritance,  know  how  to  enjoy  it.  Most 
Persian  stories  have  a  merit— if  it  be  a  merit,  as 
our  railway  times  suppose — of  being  short.  For 
my  part,  I  should  like  to  lie  dowixm  an  arbour 


and  listen  to  wise  and  pleasant  tales  from  sun- 
rise to  sundown,  now  and  again. 

PERSIAN   ARITHMETIC. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  peculiarities  of 
the  Persians  is  their  fondness  for  arithmetical 
puzzles,  and  their  expertness  in  the  secrets  of 
figures.  They^  are  anything  but  good  account- 
ants._  There  is,  probably,  not  in  all  Persia  an 
individual  whom  Lombardrstreet  would  con- 
sider fairly  entitled  to  be  called  a  man  of 
business.  But  I  doubt  whether  the  shrewdest 
clerk  in  the  Bank  of  England  or  the  Audit 
Office  would  be  able  to  play  such  queer  tricks 
with  figures  as  amuse  the  bazaars  of  Tehran 
and  Tabreez.  They  are  but  tricks,  and  I  have 
a  strong  suspicion  that,  in  the  true  science  of 
numbers,  the  Audit  Office  clerk,  or  the  clerk  of 
the  Bank  of  England,  would  beat  them  all 
hollow.  If  I  were  asked  my  private  and  per- 
sonal opinion,  I  should  hesitate  to  declare  that 
a  dozen  men  in  Persia  could  be  induced  to 
state,  if  taken  unawares,  that  twice  two  are 
four;  but,  with  respect  to  pretty  ingenious 
little  problems  in  figures,  applied  to  no  prac- 
tical purpose,  they  are  as  ingenious  as  the  phi- 
losophers and  schoolmen  who  inquired  of  each 
other  how  many  thousands  of  angels  could  dance 
upon  the  point  of  a  needle. 

Seventeen  oxen  were  left  by  will  to  be  divided 
between  three  brothers.  According  to  Moham- 
medan law,  the  eldest  should  receive  half  the  inhe- 
ritance, the  second  a  third  of  it,  and  the  youngest 
a  ninth.  The  division  could  not  be  made,  be- 
cause their  father's  will  stipulated  that  the  oxen 
were  not  to  be  cut  up.  In  despair,  the  heirs 
applied  to  Ali,  the  greatest  of  the  successors  of 
Mohammed,  according  to  the  Sheeahs.  Ali,  as 
became  so  wise  a  man,  at  once  solved  the 
difficulty  by  adding  an  ox,  when  each  of  the 
heirs  got  more  than  his  share,  and  Ali  received 
his  ox  back  again. 

TWO   HINTS   FOK  HUSBANDS. 

1.  A  married  man  presented  himself  trembling 
and  sorrowful  at  the  gates  of  paradise.     He  had 
heard  so  often  of  his  faults  and  short-comings 
while  upon  earth,   that  he  believed  in  them 
devotedly,  and  had  no  hope  of  being  admitted 
to  the  habitations  of  the  blessed.    One  wife,  he 
had  been  repeatedly  informed,  was  a  blessing 
far  beyond  his  merits  while  in  the  flesh ;  how, 
then,  could  he  hope  for  the  smiles  of  seventy 
houries    But  the  prophet,  when  he  presented 
himself  at  the  gates  of  heaven,  to  his  great  sur- 
prise greeted  him  with  a  smile  of  ineffable  com- 
passion.    "  Pass  on,  poor  martyr,"  said  Maho- 
met.   "  You  have  been  indeed  a  great  sinner, 
but  you  have  suffered  enough  upon  the  earth,  so 
be  of  good  cheer,  for  you  will  not  meet  your 
wife  here." 

A  man  who  had  hitherto  crept  up  to  heaven, 
now  stood  up  confidently,  and  presented  him- 
self to  the  prophet,  upon  the  ground  that  he  had 
been  twice  married.  "  Nay,"  said  the  prophet, 
angrily,  "paradise is  no  place  for  fools." 

2.  Aruffling  young  fellow  married  the  wealthy 
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widow  of  a  great  Khan.  On  the  wedding-night 
she  determined  to  assert  her  authority  over  him. 
So  she  treated  him  with  great  contempt  when  he 
came  into  the  anderoon,  and  sat  luxuriously  em- 
bedded in  rose-leaf  cushions,  caressing  a  large 
white  cat,  of  which  she  pretended  to  be  dotingly 
fond.  She  appeared  to  be  annoyed  by  her  hus- 
band's entrance,  and  looked  at  him  out  of  the 
corners  of  her  eyes  with  a  glance  of  cold  disdain. 

"  I  dislike  cats,"  remarked  the  young  soldier, 
blandly,  as  if  he  was  making  a  mere  casual  ob- 
servation ;  "  they  offend  my  sight." 

If  his  wife  had  looked  at  him  with  a  glance  of 
cold  disdain  before,  her  eyes  now  wore  an  ex- 
pression of  anger  and  contempt,  such  as  no 
words  can  express.  She  did  not  even  deign  to 
answer  him,  but  she  took  the  cat  to  her  bosom 
and  fondled  it  passionately.  Her  whole  heart 
seemed  to  be  in  the  cat,  and  cold  was  the 
shoulder  which  she  turned  to  her  husband. 
Bitter  was  the  sneer  upon  her  beautiful  lips. 

"  When  any  one  offends  me,"  continued  her 
gallant,  gaily,  "  I  cut  off  his  head.  It  is  a  pe- 
culiarity of  mine  which  I  am  sure  will  only 
make  me  dearer  to  you."  then,  drawing  his 
sword,  he  took  the  cat  gently  but  firmly  from 
her  arms,  cut  off  his  head,  wiped  the  blade, 
sheathed  it,  and  sat  down,  continuing  to  talk 
affectionately  to  his  wife  as  if  nothing  had  hap- 
pened. After  which,  says  tradition,  she  be- 
came the  best  and  most  submissive  wife  in  the 
world. 

A  henpecked  fellow,  meeting  him  next  day 
as  he  rode  with  a  gallant  train  through  the 
market-place,  began  to  condole  with  him.  "  Ah !" 
said  the  henpecked,  with  deep  feeling,  "you, 
too,  have  taken  a  wife,  and  got  a  tyrant.  You 
had  better  have  remained  the  poor  soldier  that 
you  were.  I  pity  you  from  my  very  heart." 

"  Not  so,"  replied  the  ruffler,  jollily ;  "  keep 
your  sighs  to  cool  yourself  next  summer."  He 
then  related  the  events  of  his  wedding-night, 
with  their  satisfactory  results. 

The  henpecked  man  listened  attentively,  and 
pondered  long.  "  I  also  have  a  sword,"  said  he, 
"  though  it  is  rustv  and  my  wife  is  likewise  fond 
of  cats.  I  will  cut  off  the  head  of  my  wife's 
favourite  cat  at  once."  He  did  so,  and  received 
a  sound  beating.  His  wife,  moreover,  made 
him  go  down  upon  his  knees  and  tell  her  what 
ghin,  or  evil  spirit,  had  prompted  him  to  commit 
the  bloody  deed. 

"Pool!"  said  the  lady,  with  a  vixenish  smile, 
when  she  had  possessed  herself  of  the  hen- 
pecked's  secret,  "  you  should  have  done  it  the 
first  night." 

Moral.    Advice  is  useless  to  fools. 

THE  SHIRT  OF  HAPPINESS. 

It  is  said  that  once  upon  a  time,  in  the  grand 
old  fable  days,  a  Persian  king  who  fell  sick  con- 
sulted a  magician  of  great  reputation  who  lived 
in  his  dominions.  The  magician,  a  worthy 
gentleman  who  nourished  in  much  personal 
comfort  upon  popular  opinion,  received  the  king 
with  great  respect  and  the  most  flowery  lan- 
guage his  imagination  could  invent.  Having 


listened  to  his  majesty's  ailments  with  profound 
attention,  the  magician  at  length  informed  the 
king,  that  if  he  could  succeed  in  obtaining  the 
shirt  of  a  happy  man,  he  had  only  to  put  on  the 
precious  garment  to  be  cured  immediately  of  his 
malady ;  and,  so  long  as  he  wore  it,  he  would 
never  know  sorrow  nor  disease. 

The  realms  of  the  monarch  were  wide.  His 
armies  were  mighty  upon  the  land,  and  his  fleets 
were  supreme  upon  the  seas.  His  banners  had 
never  known  defeat.  His  treasury  was  full  to 
overflowing,  and  his  subjects  were  loyal  and 
obedient.  But,  whenever  he  ate  a  bowl  of 
cream,  or  a  dozen  skewers  of  kabobs,  or  a  few 
water-melons,  he  had  suffered  so  much  of  late 
years  from  indigestion  that  he  could  not  consider 
himself  happy ;  so  it  was  obvious  that  his  majesty 
himself  had  no  shirt  in  his  wardrobe  which 
would  answer  the  purpose. 

"  But,"  thought  the  king,  very  naturally, 
"  there  is  my  prime  minister,  a  fellow  who  can 
put  any  quantity  of  cream,  sweet  or  sour,  under 
the  robe  of  honour  which  I  gave  him  last 
Nooroos,  and  as  for  kabobs,  why,  yesterday,  I 
thought  he  would  never  have  done  munching 
them.  He  is  married  to  my  daughter.  His 
horses  are  far  better  than  mine.  He  has  no  end 
of  money"  (his  majesty  thought  of  this  with  a 
peculiar  look,  which  might  mean  many  things), 
"and  he  has  just  built  himself  a  palace  fairer 
than  the  British  Embassy.  Whose  dog  is  he, 
that  he  should  not  be  happy?"  So  the  king 
sent  for  the  prime  minister,  and  asked  him  at 
once  for  his  shirt.  The  statesman,  glad  to 
oblige  his  master  on  such  easy  terms,  and  slyly 
resolving  to  obtain  any  number  of  equivalents 
whenever  occasion  should  offer  to  indemnify 
himself,  immediately  sent  the  king  the  very  best 
shirt  in  his  wardrobe.  It  was  made  of  the  finest 
and  lightest  silk,  thin  as  a  spider's  web,  and 
beautifully  embroidered ;  but,  wonderful  as  it 
appeared  to  his  majesty,  he  suffered  from  indi- 
gestion more  than  ever  after  putting  it  on ;  and, 
far  worse,  he  felt  a  tightness  about  the  neck  as 
of  a  person  apprehensive  of  being  bowstrung,  or 
actually  undergoing  that  process — a  sensation 
which  ne  never  remembered  to  have  felt  since 
he  had  been  at  war  for  the  crown  with  his  three 
hundred  and  ten  brothers,  after  his  father's 
death ;  and,  as  all  those  brothers  had  been  long 
ago  disposed  of  in  various  ways  which  his  ma- 
jesty did  not  care  to  remember,  he  could  not 
account  for  the  return  of  the  old  sensation  in 
his  throat,  and  hastened  to  take  off  the  prime 
minister's  shirt  as  soon  as  possible. 

Peeling,  however,  that  he  had  been  imposed 
upon,  and  that  the  prime  minister  must  have  sent 
him  somebody  else's  shirt  instead  of  his  own, 
the  king  ordered  his  ferroshes  to  seize  that  poli- 
tician, and  bring  him  bound  into  his  presence. 

"  To  hear  is  to  obey,"  said  the  ferroshes. 

When  the  prime  minister  appeared,  the  king 
received  him  with  a  terrible  countenance: 
"Dog!"  said  his  majesty,  in  an  awful  voice, 
"  why  have  you  deceived  me,  and  sent  the  shirt 
of  some  other  man  accursed  of  Allah,  instead  of 
your  own  ?" 
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The  prime  minister  tremblingly  endeavoured 
to  exculpate  himself. 

"  Son  of  an  owl  and  a  spider/'  pursued  the 
king,  "Meerza  Snooza,  the  magician,  assured 
me  that  if  I  could  obtain  the  shirt  of  a  happy 
man,  I  should  be  delivered  from  my  ailments. 
You  must  be  happy.  Why  did  you  withhold  from 
me  your  shirt  ?" 

"Alas!  sire,"  replied  the  statesman,  "how 
can  I  be  happy,  with  the  fear  of  your  sublime 
displeasure  ever  before  me  ?  The  most  I  can  now 
hope  is  to  keep  my  head  where  Nature  has 
placed  it  from  day  to  day.  The  humblest  of 
your  majesty's  subjects  is  happier  than  I. 
The  scorching  sun  blazes  upon  the  hill-top, 
and  there  the  tempest  roars ;  but  the  zephyr 
and  the  shadow  love  the  valley.  Not  among 
such  as  I  can  your  majesty  hope  to  find  bliss. 
I  have  upon  my  estate  a  farmer,  however,  who 
is  the  happiest  of  mankind.  If  your  majesty  will 
but  suffer  me  to  go  in  search  of  him,  the  talisman 
will  be  found." 

So  the  king,  resolving  to  allow  the  prime 
minister  to  get  still  richer  before  he  was 
bowstrung,  commanded  him  to  bring  the 
farmer. 

The*  farmer  came.  He  was  a  sour,  sturdy  fel- 
low from  the  neighbourhood  of  Khoi,  the  garden 
of  Persia.  He  immediately  took  off  his  shirt  at 
the  royal  command.  It  was  a  coarse,  rough 
garment,  and  appeared  to  be  thickly  inhabited. 
The  king,  though  he  put  it  on,  was  obliged  to 
take  it  off  again  in  less  than  half  an  hour,  in  a 
state  of  intolerable  irritation ;  for,  reasoned  his 
majesty,  it  is  impossible  any  one  can  be  happy 
who  wears  such  a  shirt  as  that. 

The  farmer,  who  was  recalled  to  the  royal 
presence,  confirmed  the  opinion,  and  told  a  long 
dreary  story  about  droughts,  and  locusts,  and 
taxes ;  so  that  the  king  would  have  ordered  his 
head  to  be  cut  off  at  once  to  get  rid  of  him ; 
but  the  farmer,  seeing  himself  in  such  imminent 
peril,  assured  the  king  that  the  merchant  to 
whom  he  sold  his  corn  was  a  happy  man  without 
doubt,  and  begged  to  be  allowed  to  fetch  him, 
and  so  got  out  of  danger  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  prime  minister  had. 

The  merchant  came.  The  king,  now  warned 
by  experience,  determined  to  interrogate  him 
before  putting  on  his  shirt.  The  merchant  com- 
plained, as  much  as  the  farmer  had,  of  taxes,  and 
had,  besides,  another  class  of  grievances  pecu- 
liarly his  own.  He  was  particularly  eloquent 
about  custom-houses,  the  extortions  of  officials, 
and  a  variety  of  other  things,  which  made  the 
king  so  angry  that  he  determined  at  least  to 
comfort  his  disappointment  by  ordering  the  mer- 
chant to  be  executed.  This  ceremony  over,  the 
king  felt  something  better ;  but  still  the  talis- 
manic  shirt  was  not  found. 

Tor  a  long  time  the  king  sought  the  shirt  of 


happiness  through  every  class  of  society,  and 
sought  it  in  vain.  Although  innumerable  per- 
sons were  beheaded,  bowstrung,  and  tortured 
every  day,  yet,  surprising  to  relate,  happiness 
could  not  be  found  among  his  subjects. 

One  day,  however,  when  his  majesty,  being 
encamped  in  his  summer  quarters  near  Sul- 
tanieh,  was  out  for  an  afternoon's  ride,  he  saw 
a  careless  red-nosed  fellow  sitting  on  a  post, 
and,  every  now  and  then,  taking  a  bottle  from 
under  his  sash,  applying  his  lips  with  intense  satis- 
faction to  its  contents.  Still,  there  was  a  sturdy 
air  about  the  man,  and  a  merry  light  in  his  eye, 
which  did  not  point  him  out  as  an  habitual  wine- 
bibber.  He  seemed  rather  to  be  keeping  fes- 
tival, or  enjoying  himself  upon  some  occasion  of 
good  fortune. 

"  Dog  of  a  toper,"  asked  the  king,  abruptly, 
struck  with  a  sudden  thought,  "  are  you 
happy?" 

"Thy  servant  is  happy,  0  king,"  said  the 
man. 

The  king  then  ordered  the  royal  ferroshes  to 
seize  him,  and  give  him  five  hundred  lashes,  to 
cause  him  to  relaft;  the  reasons  of  his  happiness. 
The  red-nosed  man  limped  a  little  when  subse- 
quently brought  to  the  king's  tent  in  the  even- 
ing, but  still  persisted  in  saying  that  he  was 
happy ;  for,  said  lie,  "  My  wife  has  only  been 
dead  three  weeks."  Meerza  Snooza,  the  magi- 
cian, who,  since  he  had  been  consulted,  always 
accompanied  the  king  in  his  search,  and  dined 
at  the  royal  table,  on  being  appealed  to,  de- 
cided that  the  red-nosed  man  had  good  rea- 
sons for  his  happiness,  for  that  he  might  have 
been  henpecked,  and  was,  perhaps,  just  then 
under  the  first  impression  of  joy  at  his  de- 
liverance. 

Upon  this  the  king  immediately  ordered  the 
red-nosed  man  to  be  stripped,  in  order  to  obtain 
the  garment  which  he  required,  when,  wonderful 
to  relate,  it  appeared  that  the  only  happy  man 
in  his  dominions  had  no  shirt. 
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HIS  LEAVING  IT  TILL  CALLED  FOR. 

THE  writer  of  these  humble  lines  being  a 
Waiter,  and  having  come  of  a  family  of  Waiters, 
and  owning  at  the  present  time  five  brothers  who 
are  all  Waiters,  and  likewise  an  only  sister  who 
is  a  Waitress,  would  wish  to  offer  a  few  words 
respecting  his  calling ;  first  having  the  pleasure 
of  hereby  in  a  friendly  manner  offering  the  De- 
dication of  the  same  unto  JOSEPH,  much  re- 
spected Head  Waiter  at  the  Slamjam  Coffee- 
house, London,  E.G.,  than  which  a  individual 
more  eminently  deserving  of  the  name  of  man, 
or  a  more  amenable  honour  to  his  own  head 
and  heart,  whether  considered  in  the  light  of  a 
Waiter  or  regarded  as  a  human  being,  do  not 
exist. 

In  case  confusion  should  arise  in  the  public 
mind  (which  it  is  open  to  confusion  on  many 
subjects)  respecting  what  is  meant  or  implied 
by  the  term  Waiter,  the  present  humble  lines 
would  wish  to  offer  an  explanation.  It  may  not 
be  generally  known  that  the  person  as  goes  out 
to  wait,  is  not  a  Waiter.  It  may  not  be  gene- 
rally known  that  the  hand  as  is  called  in  extra, 
at  the  Freemasons'  Tavern,  or  the  London,  or  the 
Albion,  or  otherwise,  is  not  a  Waiter.  Such  hands 
may  be  took  on  for  Public  Dinners,  by  the  bushel 
(and  you  may  know  them  by  their  breathing  with 
difficulty  when  in  attendance,  and  taking  away 
the  bottle  'ere  yet  it  is  half  out),  but  such  are 
not  Waiters.  For,  you  cannot  lay  down  the 
tailoring,  or  the  shoemaking,  or  the  brokering, 
or  the  green-grocering,  or  the  pictorial  periodi- 
calling,  or  the  second-hand  wardrobe,  or  the 
small  fancy,  businesses — you  cannot  lay  down 
those  lines  of  life  at  your  will  and  pleasure  by 
the  half-day  or  evening,  and  take  up  VVaitering. 
You  may  suppose  you  can,  but  you  cannot ;  or 
you  may  go  so  far  as  to  say  you  do,  but  you 
do  not.  Nor  yet  can  you  lay  down  the  gentle- 
man's-service  when  stimulated  by  prolonged  in- 
compatibility on  the  part  of  Cooks  (and  here  it 
may  be  remarked  that  Cooking  and  Incompati- 
bility will  be  mostly  found  united),  and  take 
up  Waitering.  It  has  been  ascertained  that 


what  a  gentleman  will  sit  meek  under,  at  home, 
he  will  not  bear  out  of  doors,  at  the  Slamj;.m  or 
any  similar  establishment.  Then,  what  is  the 
inference  to  be  drawn  respecting  true  Waiter- 
ing  ?  You  must  be  bred  to  it.  You  must  be 
born  to  it. 

Would  you  know  how  born  to  it,  Fair 
Reader — if  of  the  adorable  female  sex  ?  Then 
learn  from  the  biographical  experience  of  one 
that  is  a  Waiter  in  the  sixty-first  year  of  his 
age. 

You  were  conveyed,  ere  yet  your  dawning 
powers  were  otherwise  developed  than  to  har- 
bour vacancy  in  your  inside — you  were  conveyed, 
by  surreptitious  means,  into  a  pantry  adjoining 
the  Admiral  Nelson,  Civic  and  General  Dining 
Rooms,  there  to  receive  by  stealth  that  health- 
ful sustenance  which  is  the  pride  and  boast  of 
the  British  female  constitution.  Your  mother 
was  married  to  your  father  (himself  a  distant 
Waiter)  in  the  profoundest  secresy ;  for  a 
Waitress  known  to  be  married  would:  ruin  the 
best  of  businesses — it  is  the  same  as  on  the 
stage.  Hence  your  being  smuggled  into  the 
pantry,  and  that — to  add  to  the  infliction — by  an 
unwilling  grandmother.  Under  the  combined 
influence  of  the  smells  of  roast  and  boiled,  and 
soup,  and  gas,  and  malt  liquors,  you  partook 
of  your  earliest  nourishment ;  your  unwilling 
grandmother  sitting  prepared  to  catch  you 
when  your  mother  was  called  and  dropped 
you;  your  grandmother's  shawl  ever  ready  to 
stifle  your  natural  complainings ;  your  innocent 
mind  surrounded  by  uncongenial  cruets,  dirty 
plates,  dish-covers,  and  cold  gravy ;  your  mother 
calling  down  the  pipe  for  veals  and  porks,  in- 
stead of  soothing  you  with  nursery  rhymes. 
Under  these  untoward  circumstances  you  were 
early  weaned.  Your  unwilling  grandmother, 
ever  growing  more  unwilling  as  your  food  assi- 
milated less,  then  contracted  habits  of  shaking 
you  till  your  system  curdled,  and  your  food 
would  not  assimilate  at  all.  At  length  she  was 
no  longer  spared,  and  could  have  been  thank- 
fully spared  much  sooner.  When  your  brothers 
began  to  appear  in  succession,  your  mother  re- 
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tired,  left  off  her  smart  dressing  (she  had  pre- 
viously been  a  smart  dresser),  and  her  dark  ring- 
lets (which  had  previously  been  flowing),  and 
haunted  your  father  late  of  nights,  lying  in  wait 
for  him,  through  all  weathers,  up  the  shabby 
court  which  led  to  the  back  door  of  the  Royal 
Old  Dust-Binn  (said  to  have  been  so  named  by 
George  the  Fourth),  where  your  father  was 
Head.  But  the  Dust-Binn  was  going  down 
then,  and  your  father  took  but  little — excepting 
from  a  liquid  point  of  view.  Your  mother's  ob- 
ject in  those  visits  was  of  a  housekeeping  charac- 
ter, and  you  was  set  on  to  whistle  your  father 
out.  Sometimes  he  came  out,  but  generally 
not.  Come  or  not  come,  however,  all  that  part 
of  his  existence  which  was  unconnected  with 
open  Waiteriug,  was  kept  a  close  secret,  and 
was  acknowledged  by  your  mother  to  be  a  close 
secret,  and  you  and  your  mother  flitted  about 
the  court,  close  secrets  both  of  you,  and  would 
scarcely  have  confessed  under  torture  that  you 
knew  your  father,  or  that  your  father  had  any 
name  than  Dick  (which  wasn't  his  name, 
though  he  was  never  known  by  any  other),  or 
that  he  had  kith  or  kin  or  chick  or  child. 
Perhaps  the  attraction  of  this  mystery,  com- 
bined with  your  father's  having  a  damp  com- 
partment to  himself,  behind  a  leaky  cistern,  at 
the  Dust-Binn — a  sort  of  a  cellar  compartment, 
with  a  sink  in  it,  and  a  smell,  and  a  plate-rack 
and  a  bottle-rack,  and  three  windows  that  didn't 
match  each  other  or  anything  else,  and  no  day- 
light— caused  your  young  mind  to  feel  convinced 
that  you  must  grow  up  to  be  a  Waiter  too  ;  but 
you  did  feel  convinced  of  it,  and  so  did  all  your 
brothers,  down  to  your  sister.  Every  one  of  you 
felt  convinced  that  you  was  born  to  the  Waitering. 
At  this  stage  of  your  career,  what  was  your  feel- 
ings one  day  when  your  father  came  home  to  your 
mother  in  open  broad  daylight — of  itself  an  act 
of  Madness  on  the  part  of  a  Waiter — and  took 
to  his  bed  (leastwise,  your  mother  and  family's 
bed),  with  the  statement  that  his  eyes  were 
devilled  kidneys.  Physicians  being  in  vain,  your 
father  expired,  after  repeating  at  intervals  for  a 
day  and  a  night,  when  gleams  of  reason  and  old 
business  fitfully  illuminated  his  being,  "Two  and 
two  is  five.  And  three  is  sixpence."  Interred 
in  the  parochial  department  of  the  neighbouring 
churchyard,  and  accompanied  to  the  grave  by  as 
many  Waiters  of  long  standing  as  could  spare 
the  morning  time  from  their  soiled  glasses 
(namely,  one),  your  bereaved  form  was  attired  in 
a  whiteneckankecher,  and  you  was  took  on  from 
motives  of  benevolence  at  The  George  and 
Gridiron,  theatrical  and  supper.  Here,  sup- 
porting nature  on  what  you  found  in  the  plates 
(which  was  as  it  happened,  and  but  too  often 
thoughtlessly  immersed  in  mustard),  and  on 
what  you  found  in  the  glasses  (which  rarely 
went  beyond  driblets  and  lemon),  by  night  you 
dropped  asleep  standing,  till  you  was  cuffed 
awake,  and  by  day  was  set  to  polishing  every 
individual  article  in  the  coffee-room.  Your  couch 
being  sawdust ;  your  counterpane  being  ashes  of 
cigars.  Here,  frequently  hiding  a  heavy  heart 
under  the  smart  tie  of  your  white  neckankccher 


(or  correctly  speaking  lower  down  and  more  to 
the  left),  you  picked  up  the  rudiments  of  know- 
ledge from  an  extra,  by  the  name  of  Bishops, 
and  by  calling  plate-washer,  and  gradually 
elevating  your  mind  with  chalk  on  the  back  of 
the  corner-box-partition,  until  such  time  as  you 
used  the  inkstand  when  it  was  out  of  hand,  at- 
tained to  manhood  and  to  be  the  Waiter  that 
you  find  yourself. 

I  could  wish  here  to  offer  a  few  respectful 
words  on  behalf  of  the  calling  so  long  the  call- 
ing of  myself  and  family,  and  the  public  interest 
in  which  is  but  too  often  very  limited.  We  are 
not  generally  understood.  No,  we  are  not. 
Allowance  enough  is  not  made  for  us.  For, 
say  that  we  ever  show  a  little  drooping  listless- 
ness  of  spirits,  or  what  might  be  termed  indif- 
ference or  apathy.  Put  it  to  yourself  what 
would  your  own  state  of  mind  be,  if  you  was 
one  of  an  enormous  family  every  member  of 
which  except  you  was  always  greedy,  and  in  a 
hurry.  Put  it  to  yourself  that  you  was  regu- 
larly replete  with  animal  food  at  the  slack  hours 
of  one  in  the  day  and  again  at  nine  P.M.,  and  that 
the  repleter  you  was,  the  more  voracious  all  your 
fellow-creatures  came  in.  Put  it  to  yourself 
that  it  was  your  business  when  your  digestion 
was  well  on,  to  take  a  personal  interest  and 
sympathy  in  a  hundred  gentlemen  fresh  and 
fresh  (say,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  only  a 
hundred),  whose  imaginations  was  given  up 
to  grease  and  fat  and  gravy  and  melted  butter, 
and  abandoned  to  questioning  yoixxalxmt  cuts 
of  this,  and  dishes  of  that — each  of  'em  going 
on  as  if  him  and  you  and  the  bill  of  fare 
was  alone  in  the  world.  Then  look  what 
you  are  expected  to  know.  You  are  never  out, 
but  they  seem  to  think  you  regularly  attend 
everywhere.  "What's  this,  Christopher,  that 
I  hear  about  the  smashed  Excursion  Train  ?" 
— "  How  are  they  doing  at  the  Italian  Opera, 
Christopher?" — "Christopher,  what  are  the 
real  particulars  of  this  business  at  the  Yorkshire 
Bank  ?"  Similarly  a  ministry  gives  me  more 
trouble  than  it  gives  the  Queen.  As  to  Lord 
Palmerston,  the  constant  and  wearing  connexion 
into  which  I  have  been  brought  with  his  lord- 
ship during  the  last  few  years,  is  deserving  of  a 
pension.  Then  look  at  the  Hypocrites  we  are 
made,  and  the  lies  (white,  I  hope)  that  are 
forced  upon  us !  Why  must  a  sedentary-pur- 
suited  Waiter  be  considered  to  be  a  judge  of 
horseflesh,  and  to  have  a  most  tremenjous  inte- 
rest in  horse-training  and  racing?  Yet  it  would  be 
half  our  little  incomes  out  of  our  pockets  if  we 
didn't  take  on  to  have  those  sporting  tastes. 
It  is  the  same  (inconceivable  why  !)  with  Farm- 
ing. Shooting,  equally  so.  I  am  sure  that  so 
regular  as  the  months  of  August,  September, 
and  October  come  round,  I  am  ashamed  of  my- 
self in  my  own  private  bosom  for  the  way  in 
which  I  make  believe  to  care  whether  or 
not  the  grouse  is  strong  on  the  wing  (much 
their  wings  or  drumsticks  cither  signifies  to  me, 
uncooked !),  and  whether  the  partridges  is 
plentiful  among  the  turnips,  and  whether  the 
pheasants  is  shy  or  bold,  or  anything  else  you 
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please  to  mention.  Yet  you  may  see  me,  or  any 
other  Waiter  of  my  standing,  holding  on  by  the 
back  of  the  box  and  leaning  over  a  gentleman 
with  his  purse  out  and  his  bill  before  him,  dis- 
cussing these  points  in  a  confidential  tone  of 
voice,  as  if  my  happiness  in  life  entirely  de- 
pended on  'em. 

I  have  mentioned  our  little  incomes.  Look  at 
the  most  unreasonable  point  of  all,  and  the  point 
on  which  the   greatest   injustice   is  done  us  ! 
Whether  it  is  owing  to  our  always  carrying  so 
much  change  in  our  right-hand  trousers-pocket, 
and  so  many   halfpence   in  our  coat-tails,   or 
whether  it  is  human  nature  (which  I  were  loathe 
to  believe),  what  is  meant  by  the  everlasting 
fable  that  Head  Waiters  is  rich  ?    How  did  that 
fable  get  into  circulation?     Who  first  put  it 
about,  and  what  are  the  facts  to  establish  the 
unblushing    statement  ?      Come    forth,    thou 
slanderer,  and  refer  the  public  to  the  Waiter's 
will  in  Doctors'  Commons  supporting  thy  ma- 
lignant hiss  !     Yet  this  is  so  commonly  dwelt 
upon — especially    by    the    screws    who    give 
Waiters  the  least — that  denial  is  vain,  and  we 
are  obliged,  for  our  credit's  sake,  to  carry  our 
heads  as  if  we  were  going  into  a  business,  when 
of  the  two  we  are  much  more  likely  to  go  into 
a  union.     There  was  formerly  a  screw  as  fre- 
quented the  Slamjam  ere  yet  the  present  writer 
had  quitted  that  establishment  on  a  question  of 
tea-ing  his  assistant  staff  out  of  his  own  pocket, 
which  screw  carried  the  taunt  to  its  bitterest 
heighth.     Never  soaring  above  threepence,  and 
as  often  as  not  grovelling  on  the  earth  a  penny 
lower,  he  yet  represented  the  present  writer  as 
a  large  holder  of  Consols,  a  lender  of  money 
on  mortgage,  a  Capitalist.     He  has  been  over- 
heard to  dilate  to  other  customers  on  the  allega- 
tion that  the  present  writer  put  out  thousands 
of    pounds    at    interest,    in    Distilleries    and 
Breweries.      "Well,    Christopher,"   he   would 
say  (having  grovelled  his  lowest  on  the  earth, 
half  a  moment  before),  "  looking  out  for  a  House 
to  open,  eh  ?     Can't  find  a  business  to  be  dis- 
posed of,  on  a  scale  as  is  up  to  your  resources, 
humph?"  To  such  a  dizzy  precipice  of  falsehood 
has  this  misrepresentation  taken  wing,  that  the 
well-known  and  highly-respected  OLD  CHARLES, 
long  eminent  at  the  West  Country  Hotel,  and  by 
some  considered  the  Father  of  the  Waitering, 
found  himself  under  the  obligation  to  fall  into 
it  through  so  many  years  that  his  own  wife  (for 
he  had  an  unbeknown  old  lady  in  that  capacity 
towards  himself)  believed  it !     And  what  was 
the  consequence  ?     When  he  was  borne  to  his 
grave  on  the  shoulders  of  six  picked  Waiters, 
with  six  more  for  change,  six  more  acting  as 
pall-bearers,  all  keeping  step  in  a  pouring  shower 
without  a  dry  eye  visible,  and  a  concourse  only 
inferior  to    Royalty,  his  pantry  and  lodgings 
was    equally    ransacked    high    and    low    foi 
property  and  none  was   found !      How  could 
it  be  found,  when,  beyond   his  last   monthly 
collection    of   walking-sticks,    umbrellas,    anc 
pocket-handkerchiefs  (which  happened  to  have 
been    not    yet    disposed    of,   though    he    hac 
ever  beeu  through  life  punctual  in  clearing  of 


ns  collections  by  the  month),  there  was  no  pro- 
>ert,y  existing  ?  Such,  however,  is  the  force  of 
his  universal  libel,  that  the  widow  of  Old 
Charles,  at  the  present  hour  an  inmate  of  the 
Almshouses  of  the  Cork-Cutters'  Company,  in 
31ue  Anchor-road  (identified  sitting  at  the  door 
of  one  of  'em,  in  a  clean  cap  and  a  Windsor  arm- 
hair,  only  last  Monday),  expects  John's  hoarded 
wealth  to  be  found  hourly !  Nay,  ere  yet  he 
lad  succumbed  to  the  grisly  dart,  and  when 
iis  portrait  was  painted  in  oils,  life-size,  by  sub- 
scription of  the  frequenters  of  the  West  Country, 
,o  hang  over  the  coffee-room  chimney-piece,  there 
were  not  wanting  those  who  contended  that  what 
s  termed  the  accessories  of  such  portrait  ought 
;o  be  the  Bank  of  England  out  of  window,  and 
a  strong-box  on  the  table.  And  but  for  better- 
•egulated  minds  contending  for  a  bottle  and 
screw  and  the  attitude  of  drawing — and  carry- 
ng  their  point — it  would  have  been  so  handed 
down  to  posterity. 

I  am  now  brought  to  the  title  of  the  present 
•emarks.  Having,  I  hope  without  offence  to 
any  quarter,  offered  such  observations  as  I  felt 
"t  my  duty  to  offer,  in  a  free  country  which  has 
;ver  dominated  the  seas,  on  the  general  subject, 
[  will  now  proceed  to  wait  on  the  particular 
question. 

At  a  momentuous  period  of  my  life,  when  I 
was  off,  so  far  as  concerned  notice  given,  with  a 
House  that  shall  be  nameless — for  the  question 
on  which  I  took  my  departing  stand  was  a  fixed 
harge  for  Waiters,  and  no  House  as  commits 
itself  to  that  eminently  Un-English  act  of  more 
than  foolishness  and  baseness  shall  be  advertised 
by  me — I  repeat,  at  a  momentuous  crisis  when  I 
was  off  with  a  House  too  mean  for  mention,  and 
not  yet  on  with  that  to  which  I  have  ever  since 
liad  the  honour  of  being  attached  in  the  capacity 
of  Head,*  I  was  casting  about  what  to  do  next. 
Then  it  were  that  proposals  were  made  to  me  on 
behalf  of  my  present  establishment.  Stipula- 
tions were  necessary  on. my  part,  emendations 
were  necessary  on  my  part ;  in  the  end,  ratifica- 
tions ensued  on  both  sides,  and  I  entered  on  a 
new  career. 

We  are  a  bed  business,  and  a  coffee-room 
business.  We  are  not  a  general  dining  business, 
nor  do  we  wish  it.  In  consequence,  when  diners 
drop  in,  we  know  what  to  give  'em  as  will  keep 
'em  away  another  time.  We  arc  a  Private  Room 
or  Family  business  also ;  but  Coffee  Room  prin- 
cipal. Me  and  the  Directory  and  the  Writing 
Materials  and  cetrer  occupy  a  place  to  ourselves : 
a  place  fended  off  up  a  step  or  two  at  the  end  of 
the  Coffee  Room,  in  what  I  call  the  good  old- 
fashioned  style.  The  good  old-fashioned  style 
is,  that  whatever  you  want,  down  to  a  wafer,  you 
must  be  olely  and  solely  dependent  on  the  Head 
Waiter  for.  You  must  put  yourself  a  new-born 
Child  into  his  hands.  There  is  no  other  way  in 
which  a  business  untinged  with  Continental  Vice 
can  be  conducted.  (It  were  bootless  to  add  that 
if  languages  is  required  to  be  jabbered  and 

*  Its  name  ami  address  at  length,  with  other  full 
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English  is  not  good  enough,  both  families  and 
gentlemen  had  better  go  somewhere  else.) 

When  I  began  to  settle  down  in  this  right- 
principled  and  well-conducted  House,  I  noticed 
under  the  bed  in  No.  24  B  (which  it  is  up  a 
angle  off  the  staircase,  and  usually  put  off  upon 
the  lowly-minded),  a  heap  of  things  in  a  corner. 
I  asked  our  Head  Chambermaid  in  the  course 
of  the  day : 

"  What  are  them  things  in  24  B  ?" 

To  which  she  answered  with  a  careless  air  : 

"  Somebody's  Luggage." 

Regarding  her  with  a  eye  not  free  from  se- 
verity, I  says : 

"  Whose  Luggage  ?" 

Evading  my  eye,  she  replied : 

"  Lor  !     How  should  /  know !" 

— Being,  it  may  be  right  to  mention,  a  female 
of  some  pertness,  though  acquainted  with  her 
business. 

A  Head  Waiter  must  be  either  Head  or  Tail. 
He  must  be  at  one  extremity  or  the  other  of 
the  social  scale.  He  cannot  be  at  the  waist  of 
it,  or  anywhere  else  but  the  extremities.  It  is 
for  him  to  decide  which  of  the  extremities. 

On  the  eventful  occasion  under  consideration, 
1  give  Mrs.  Pratchett  so  distinctly  to  under- 
stand my  decision  that  I  broke  her  spirit  as  to- 
wards myself,  then  and  there,  and  for  good. 
Let  not  inconsistency  be  suspected  on  account 
of  my  mentioning  Mrs.  Pratchett  as  "Mrs.," 
and  having  formerly  remarked  that  a  waitress 
must  not  be  married.  Readers  are  respectfully 
requested  to  notice  that  Mrs.  Pratchett  was 
not  a  waitress,  but  a  chambermaid.  Now,  a 
chambermaid  may  be  married :  if  Head,  gene- 
rally is  married — or  says  so.  It  comes  to  the 
same  thing  as  expressing  what  is  customary. 
(N.B.  Mr.  Pratchett  is  in  Australia,  and  his 
address  there  is  "  the  Bush.") 

Having  took  Mrs.  Pratchett  down  as  many 
pegs  as  was  essential  to  the  future  happi- 
ness of  all  parties,  I  requested  her  to  explain 
herself. 

"  Eor  instance,"  I  says,  to  give  her  a  little 
encouragement,  "  who  is  Somebody  ?" 

"  I  give  you  my  sacred  honour,  Mr.  Christo- 
pher," answers  Pratchett,  "that  I  haven't  the 
faintest  notion." 

But  for  the  manner  in  which  she  settled  her 
cap-strings,  I  should  have  doubted  this ;  but  in 
respect  of  positiveness  it  was  hardly  to  be  dis- 
criminated from  an  affidavit. 

"  Then  you  never  saw  him  ?"  I  followed  her 
up  with. 

"  Nor  yet,"  said  Mrs.  Pratchett,  shutting  her 
eyes  and  making  as  if  she  had  just  took  a  pill 
of  unusual  circumference — which  gave  a  re- 
markable force  to  her  denial — "  nor  yet  any  ser- 
vant in  this  house.  All  have  been  changed,  Mr. 
Christopher,  within  five  year,  and  Somebody 
left  his  Luggage  here  before  then." 

Inquiry  of  Miss  Martin  yielded  (in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Bard  of  A.I.)  "confirmation  strong." 
So  it  had  really  and  truly  happened.  Miss 
Martin  is  the  young  lady  at  the  bar  as  makes 
out  o\vr  bills  ;  and  though  higher  than  I  could 


wish,  considering  her  station,  is  perfectly  well 
behaved. 

Further  investigations  led  to  the  disclosure 
that  there  was  a  bill  against  this  Luggage  to 
the  amount  of  two  sixteen  six.  The  Lug- 
gage had  been  lying  under  the  bedstead  in 
24  B,  over  six  year.  The  bedstead  is  a  four- 
poster,  with  a  deal  of  old  hanging  and  vallance, 
and  is,  as  I  once  said,  probably  connected  with 
more  than  24  Bs — which  I  remember  my  hearers 
was  pleased  to  laugh  at,  at  the  time. 

I  don't  know  why — when  DO  we  know  why  ? 
—but  this  Luggage  laid  heavy  on  my  mind.  I 
fell  a  wondering  about  Somebody,  and  what  he 
had  got  and  been  up  to.  1  couldn't  satisfy  my 
thoughts  why  he  should  leave  so  much  Luggage 
against  so  small  a  bill.  Eor  I  had  the  Luggage 
out  within  a  day  or  two  and  turned  it  over,  and 
the  following  were  the  items : — A  black  port- 
manteau, a  black  bag,  a  desk,  a  dressing-case,  a 
brown-paper  parcel,  a  hat-box,  and  an  umbrella 
strapped  to  a  walking-stick.  It  was  all  very 
dusty  and  fluey.  I  had  our  porter  up  to  get 
under  the  bed  and  fetch  it  out ;  and  though  he 
habitually  wallows  in  dust — swims  in  it  from 
morning  to  night,  and  wears  a  close-fitting 
waistcoat  with  black  calimanco  sleeves  for  the 
purpose — it  made  him  sneeze  again,  and  his 
throat  was  that  hot  with  it,  that  it  was  obliged 
to  be  cooled  with  a  drink  of  Allsopp's  draft. 

The  .Luggage  so  got  the  better  of  me,  that 
instead  of  having  it  put  back  when  it  was  well 
dusted  and  washed  with  a  wet  cloth — previous 
to  which  it  was  so  covered  with  feathers,  that  you 
might  have  thought  it  was  turning  into  poultry, 
and  would  by-and-by  begin  to  Lay — I  say,  in- 
stead of  having  it  put  back,  I  had  it  carried  into 
one  of  my  places  down  stairs.  There  from  time 
to  time  I  stared  at  it  and  stared  at  it,  till  it 
seemed  to  grow  big  and  grow  little,  and  come 
forward  at  me  and  retreat  again,  and  go  through 
all  manner  of  performances  resembling  intoxica- 
tion. When  this  had  lasted  weeks — I  may  say, 
months,  and  not  be  far  out — I  one  day  thought 
of  asking  Miss  Martin  for  the  particulars  of 
the  Two  sixteen  six  total.  She  was  so  obliging 
as  to  extract  it  from  the  books — it  dating  before 
her  time — and  here  follows  a  true  copy  : 
Coffee  Room. 

1856.  No.  4. 

February  2nd.  Pen  and  paper £0     0     6 

Port  Negus 020 

Ditto  020 

Pen  and  paper 006 

Tumbler  broken 026 

Brandy  020 

Pen  and  paper 006 

Anchovy  toast 026 

Pen  and  paper 006 

Bed 030 

February  3rd.  Pen  and  paper 006 

Breakfast 026 

„        Broiled  ham...  020 

„        Eggs 010 

„        Water  cresses..  010 

„        Shrimps 0     1     0 


Carried  forward .....£1     4     0 
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Brougb t  forward £  1 

Pen  and  paper 0 

Blotting-paper  0 

Messenger  to  Paternos- 
ter-row and  back  ....  0 
Again,  when  No  Answer  0 
Brandy  2s.,  Devilled 

Pork  chop  2s 0 

Pens  and  paper  0 

Messenger  to  Albemarle- 

street  and  back  0 

Again  (detained),  when 

No  Answer 0 

Saltcellar  broken  0 

Large  Liqueur  -  glass 

Orange  Brandy  0 

Dinner,  Soup  Fish  Joint 

and  bird  0 

Bottle  old  East  India 

Brown 0 

Pen  and  paper 0 


1     0 


1     C 


7     6 


£2  16     6 


Mem. :  January  1st,  1857.  He  went  out  after 
dinner,  directing  Luggage  to  be  ready  when  he 
called  for  it.  Never  called. 

So  far  from  throwing  a  light  upon  the  subject, 
this  bill  appeared  to  me,  if  I  may  so  express  my 
doubts,  to  involve  it  in  a  yet  more  lurid  halo. 
Speculating  it  over  with  the  Mistress,  she  in- 
formed me  that  the  luggage  had  been  advertised 
in  the  Master's  time  as  being  to  be  sold  after 
such  and  sucli  a  day  to  pay  expenses,  but  no 
further  steps  had  been  taken.  (I  may  here 
remark  that  the  Mistress  is  a  widow  in  her 
fourth  year.  The  Master  was  possessed  of  one 
of  those  unfortunate  constitutions  in  which 
Spirits  turns  to  Water,  and  rises  in  the  ill- 
starred  Victim.) 

My  speculating  it  over,  not  then  only  but  re- 
peatedly, sometimes  with  the  Mistress,  some- 
times with  one,  sometimes  with  another,  led  up 
to  the  Mistress's  saying  to  me — whether  at  first 
in  joke  or  in  earnest,  or  half  joke  aud  half 
earnest,  it  matters  not : 

"Christopher,  I  am  going  to  make  you  a 
handsome  offer." 

(If  this  should  meet  her  eye — a  lovely  blue — 
may  she  not  take  it  ill  my  mentioning  that  if  I 
had  been  eight  or  ten  year  younger,  I  would 
have  done  as  much  by  her !  That  is,  I  would 
have  made  her  a  offer.  It  is  for  others  than  me 
to  denominate  it  a  handsome  one.) 

"Christopher,  I  am  going  to  make  you  a 
handsome  offer." 

"Put  a  name  to  it,  ma'am." 

"  Look  here,  Christopher.  Run  over  the 
articles  of  Somebody's  Luggage.  You've  got  it 
all  by  heart,  I  know." 

"  A  black  portmanteau,  ma'am,  a  black  bag,  a 
desk,  a  dressing-case,  a  brown-paper  parcel,  a  hat- 
box,  and  anumbrella  strapped  to  a  walking-stick." 

"  All  just  as  they  were  left.  Nothing  opened, 
nothing  tampered  with." 

"You  are  right,  ma'am.  All  locked  but  the 
brown-paper  parcel,  and  that  sealed." 

The  Mistress  was  leaning  on  Miss  Martin's 
desk  at  the  bar-window,  and  she  taps  the  open 


book  that  lays  upon  the  desk — she  lias  a  pretty- 
made  hand,  to  be  sure— and  bobs  her  head  over 
it,  and  laughs. 

"  Come,"  says  she,  "  Christopher.  Pay  me 
Somebody's  bill,  and  you  shall  have  Somebody's 
luggage." 

I  rather  took  to  the  idea  from  the  first  mo- 
ment; but, 

"  It  mayn't  be  worth  the  money,"  I  objected, 
seeming  to  hold  back. 

"  That's  a  Lottery,"  says  the  Mistress,  fold- 
ing her  arms  upon  the  book — it  ain't  her  hands 
alone  that's  pretty  made  :  the  observation  ex- 
tends right  up  her  arms — "  Won't  you  venture 
two  pound  sixteen  shillings  and  sixpence  in  the 
Lottery  ?  Why,  there's  no  blanks  !"  says  the 
Mistress,  laughing  and  bobbing  her  head  again, 
"  you  must  win.  If  you  lose,  you  must  win  ! 
All  prizes  in  this  Lottery  !  Draw  a  blank,  and 
remember,  Gentlemen-Sportsmen,  you'll  still  be 
entitled  to  a  black  portmanteau,  a  black  bag,  a 
desk,  a  dressing-case,  a  sheet  of  brown  paper, 
a  hat-box,  aud  an  umbrella  strapped  to  a  walk- 
ing-stick !" 

To  make  short  of  it,  Miss  Martin  come  round 
me,  and  Mrs.  Pratchett  come  round  me,  and  the 
Mistress  she  was  completely  round  me  already, 
and  all  the  women  in  the  house  come  round 
me,  and  if  it  had  been  Sixteen  two  instead  of 
Two  sixteen,  I  should  have  thought  myself  well 
out  of  it.  For  what  can  you  do  when  they  do 
come  round  you  ? 

So  I  paid  the  money — down — and  such  a 
laughing  as  there  was  among  'em !  But  I 
turned  the  tables  on  'em  regularly,  when  I  said  : 

"  My  family-name  is  Blue  Beard.  I'm  going 
to  open  Somebody's  Luggage  all  alone  in  the 
Secret  Chamber,  and  not  a  female  eye  catches 
sight  of  the  contents  !" 

Whether  I  thought  proper  to  have  the  firm- 
ness to  keep  to  this,  don't  signify,  or  whether 
any  female  eye,  and  if  any  how  many,  was  really 
present  when  the  opening  of  the  Luggage  came 
off.  Somebody's  Luggage  is  the  question  at 
present :  Nobody's  eyes,  nor  yet  noses. 

What  I  still  look  at  most,  in  connexion  with 
that  Luggage,  is  the  extraordinary  quantity  of 
writing-paper,  and  all  written  on !  And  not  our 
paper  neither — not  the  paper  charged  in  the 
bill,  for  we  know  our  paper—so  he  must  have 
been  always  at  it.  And  he  had  crumpled 
up  this  writing  of  his,  everywhere,  in  every 
part  and  parcel  of  his  luggage.  There  was 
writing  in  his  dressing-case,  writing  in  his  boots, 
writing  among  his  shaving-tackle,  writing  in  his 
hat-box,  writing  folded  away  down  among  the 
very  whalebones  of  his  umbrella. 

His  clothes  wasn't  bad,  what  there  was  of  'em. 
His  dressing-case  was  poor — not  a  particle  of 
silver  stopper — bottle  apertures  with  nothing  in 
'em,  like  empty  little  dog-kennels — and  a  most 
searching  description  of  tooth-powder  diffusing 
itself  around,  as  under  a  deluded  mistake  that 
all  the  chinks  in  the  fittings  was  divisions  in 
teeth.  His  clothes  I  parted  with,  well  enough, 
to  a  second-hand  dealer  not  far  from  St.  Cle- 
ment's Danes,  in  the  Strand— him  as  the  officers 
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in  the  Army  mostly  dispose  of  their  uniforms  to, 
when  hard  pressed  with  debts  of  honour,  if  I  may 
judge  from  their  coats  and  epaulettes  diversifying 
the  window,  with  their  backs  towards  the  public. 
The  same  party  bought  in  one  lot,  the  port- 
manteau, the  bag,  the  desk,  the  dressing-case, 
the  hat-box,  the  umbrella,  strap,  and  walking- 
stick.  On  my  remarking  that  I  should  have 
thought  those  articles  not  quite  in  his  line,  he 
said:  "No  more  ith  a  man'th  grandmother, 
Mithter  Chritlitopher  j  but  if  any  man  will  bring 
liith  grandmother  here,  and  offer  her  at  a  fail- 
trifle  below  what  the'll  feth  with  good  luck  when 
the'tk  thcoured  and  turned — I'll  buy  her !" 

These  transactions  brought  me  home,  and, 
indeed,  more  than  home,  for  they  left  a  goodish 
profit  on  the  original  investment.  And  now 
there  remained  the  writings ;  and  the  writings  I 
particular  wish  to  bring  under  the  candid  atten- 
tion of  the  reader. 

I  wish  to  do  so  without  postponement,  for 
this  reason.  That  is  to  say,  namely,  viz.,  i.e.,  as 
follows,  thus : — Before  I  proceed  to  recount  the 
mental  sufferings  of  which  I  became  the  prey  in 
consequence  of  the  writings,  and  before  follow- 
ing up  that  harrowing  tale  with  a  statement  of 
the  wonderful  and  impressive  catastrophe,  as 
thrilling  in  its  nature  as  unlooked  for  in  any 
other  capacity,  which  crowned  the  ole  and 
filled  the  cup  of  unexpectedness  to  overflowing, 
the  writings  themselves  ought  to  stand  forth  to 
view.  Therefore  it  is  that  they  now  come  next. 
One  word  to  introduce  them,  and  I  lay  down  my 
pen  (I  hope,  my  unassuming  pen),  until  I  take 
it  up  to  trace  the  gloomy  sequel  of  a  mind  with 
something  on  it. 

He  was  a  smeary  writer,  and  wrote  a  dreadful 
bad  hand.  Utterly  regardless  of  ink,  he  lavished 
it  on  every  undeserving  object — on  his  clothes. 
his  desk,  his  hat,  the  handle  of  his  tooth-brush, 
his  umbrella.  Ink  was  found  freely  on  the 
coffee-room  carpet  by  No.  4  table,  and  two 
blots  was  on  his  restless  couch.  A  reference  to 
the  document  I  have  given  entire,  will  show 
that  on  the  morning  of  the  third  of  February, 
eighteen  'fifty-six,  he  procured  his  no  less  than 
fifth  pen  and  paper.  To  whatever  deplorable  act 
of  ungovernable  composition  he  immolated  those 
materials  obtained  from  the  bar,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  fatal  deed  was  committed  in  bed, 
and  that  it  left  its  evidences  but  too  plainly,  long 
afterwards,  upon  the  pillow-case. 

He  had  put  no  Heading  to  any  of  his  writings. 
Alas !  Was  he  likely  to  have  a  Heading  without 
a  Head,  and  where  was  his  Head  when  he  took 
such  things  into  it!  The  writings  are  conse- 
quently called,  here,  by  the  names  of  the  articles 
of  Luggage  to  which  they  was  found  attached. 
In  some  cases,  such  as  his  Boots,  he  would  ap- 
pear to  have  hid  the  writings  :  thereby  involving 
his  style  in  greater  obscurity.  But  his  Boots 
was  at  least  pairs — and  no  two  of  his  writings 
can  put  in  any  claim  to  be  so  regarded. 

With  alow-spirited  anticipation  of  the  gloomy 
state  of  mind  in  which  it  will  be  my  lot  to  de- 
scribe myself  as  having  drooped,  when  I  next  re- 
sume my  artless  narrative,  I  will  now  withdraw. 


If  there  should  be  any  flaw  in  the  writings,  or 
anything  missing  in  the  writings,  it  is  Him  as 
is  responsible — not  me.  With  that  observation 
in  justice  to  myself,  I  for  the  present  conclude. 


HIS  BOOTS. 

"  EH  !  well  then,  Monsieur  Mutuel !  What 
do  I  know,  what  can  I  say  ?  I  assure  you  that 
he  calls  himself  Monsieur  The  Englishman." 

"Pardon.  But  I  think  it  is  impossible," 
said  Monsieur  Mutuel.— A  spectacled,  snuffy, 
stooping  old  gentleman  in  carpet  shoes  and  a 
cloth  cap  with  a  peaked  shade,  a  loose  blue 
frock-coat  reaching  to  his  heels,  a  large  limp 
white  shirt-frill,  and  cravat  to  correspond, — that 
is  to  say,  white  was  the  natural  colour  of  his  linen 
on  Sundays,  but  it  toned  down  with  the  week. 

"  It  is,"  repeated  Monsieur  Mutuel :  his 
amiable  old  walnut-shell  countenance,  very  wal- 
nut-shelly indeed  as  he  smiled  and  blinked  in 
the  bright  morning  sunlight,  "it  is,  my  cherished 
Madame  Bouclet,  I  think,  impossible." 

"  Hey  !"  (with  a  little  vexed  cry  and  a  great 
many  tosses  of  her  head).  "  But  it  is  not  im- 
possible that  you  are  a  Pig  !"  retorted  Madame 
Bouclet :  a  compact  little  woman  of  thirty-five 
or  so.  "  See  then — look  there — read !  '  On  the 
second  floor  Monsieur  L'Anglais.'  Is  it  not  so  ?" 

"  It  is  so,"  said  Monsieur  Mutuel. 

"  Good.  Continue  your  morning  walk.  Get 
out !"  Madame  Bouclet  dismissed  him  with  a 
lively  snap  of  her  fingers. 

The  morning  walk  of  Monsieur  Mutuel  was 
in  the  brightest  patch  that  the  sun  made  in  the 
Grande  Place  of  a  dull  old  fortified  French  town. 
The  manner  of  his  morning  walk  was  with  his 
hands  crossed  behind  him  :  an  umbrella,  in  figure 
the  express  image  of  himself,  always  in  one  hand  : 
a  snuff-box  in  the  other.  Thus,  with  the  shuffling 
gait  of  the  Elephant  (who  really  does  deal  with 
the  very  worst  trousers-maker  employed  by  the 
Zoological  world,  and  who  appeared  to  have 
recommended  him  to  Monsieur  Mutuel),  the 
old  gentleman  sunned  himself  daily  when  sun 
was  to  be  had — of  course,  at  the  same  time 
sunning  a  red  ribbon  at  his  button-hole;  for 
was  he  not  an  ancient  Frenchman  ? 

Being  told  by  one  of  the  angelic  sex  to  con- 
tinue his  morning  walk  and  get  out,  Monsieur 
Mutuel  laughed  a  walnut-shell  laugh,  pulled 
off  his  cap  at  arm's  length  with  the  hand  that 
contained  his  snuff-box,  kept  it  off  for  a  consi- 
derable period  after  he  had  parted  from  Madame 
Bouclet,  and  continued  his  morning  walk  and 
got.  out :  like  a  man  of  gallantry  as  he  was. 

The  documentary  evidence  to  which  Madame 
Bouclet  had  referred  Monsieur  Mutuel,  was  the 
list  of  her  lodgers,  sweetly  written  forth  by  her 
own  Nephew  and  Book-keeper,  who  held  the 
pen  of  an  Angel,  and  posted  up  at  the  side  of 
her  gateway  for  the  information  of  the  Police. 
"Au  second,!!.  L'Anglais,  Proprietaire."  On  the 
second  floor,  Mr.  The  Englishman,  man  of  pro- 
perty. So  it  stood  ;  nothing  could  be  plainer. 

Madame  Bouclet  now  traced  the  line  with 
her  forefinger,  as  it  were  to  confirm  and  settle 
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herself  in  her  parting  snap  at  Monsieur  Mutuel, 
and  so,  placing  her  right  hand  on  her  hip  with 
.1  defiant  air,  as  if  nothing  should  ever  tempt 
her  to  uusnap  that  snap,  strolled  out  into  the 
Place  to  glance  up  at  the  windows  of  Mr.  The 
Englishman.  That  worthy  happening  to  be 
looking  out  of  window  at  the  moment,  Madame 
Bouclet  gave  him  a  graceful  salutation  with 
her  head,  looked  to  the  right  and  looked  to  the 
left  to  account  to  him  for  her  being  there,  con- 
sidered for  a  moment  like  one  who  accounted  to 
herself  for  somebody  she  had  expected  not  being 
there,  and  re-entered  her  own  gateway.  Madame 
Bouclet  let  all  her  house  giving  on  the  Place, 
in  furnished  flats  or  floors,  and  lived  up  the  yard 
behind,  in  company  with  Monsieur  Bouclet  her 
husband  (great  at  billiards),  an  inherited  brewing 
business,  several  fowls,  two  carts,  a  nephew,  a 
little  dog  in  a  big  kennel,  a  grape-vine,  a  count- 
ing-house, four  horses,  a  married  sister  (with  a 
share  in  the  brewing  business),  the  husband  and 
two  children  of  the  married  sister,  a  parrot,  a 
drum  (performed  on  by  the  little  boy  of  the 
married  sister),  two  billeted  soldiers,  a  quantity 
of  pigeons,  a  fife  (played  by  the  nephew  in  a 
ravishing  manner),  several  domestics  and  super- 
numeraries, a  perpetual  flavour  of  coffee  and 
soup,  a  terrific  range  of  artificial  rocks  and 
wooden  precipices  at  least  four  feet  high,  a 
small  fountain,  and  half  a  dozen  large  sun- 
flowers. 

Now,  the  Englishman  in  taking  his  Apparte- 
ment — or,  as  one  might  say  on  our  side  of  the 
Channel,  his  set  of  chambers— had  given  his 
name,  correct  to  the  letter,  LANGLEY.  But  as 
he  had  a  British  way  of  not  opening  his  mouth 
very  wide  on  foreign  soil,  except  at  meals,  the 
Brewery  had  been  able  to  make  nothing  of  it 
but  L' Anglais.  So,  Mr.  The  Englishman  he 
had  become  and  he  remained. 

"  Never  saw  such  a  people !"  muttered  Mr. 
The  Englishman,  as  he  now  looked  out  of 
•window.  "  Never  did,  in  my  life  !" 

This  was  true  enough,  for  he  had  never 
before  been  out  of  his  own  country — a  right 
little  island,  a  tight  little  island,  a  bright  little 
island,  a  show-fight  little  island,  and  full  of 
merit  of  all  sorts ;  but  not  the  whole  round 
world. 

"These  chaps,"  said  Mr.  The  Englishman  to 
himself,  as  his  eye  rolled  over  the  Place, 
sprinkled  with  military  here  and  there,  "  are  no 
more  like  soldiers !"  Nothing  being  suffi- 
ciently strong  for  the  end  of  his  sentence,  he 
left  it  uneuded. 

This  again  (from  the  point  of  view  of  his  ex- 
perience) was  strictly  correct;  for,  though  there 
was  a  great  agglomeration  of  soldiers  in  the 
town  and  neighbouring  country,  you  might  have 
held  a  grand  .Review  and  Field  Day  of  them 
every  one,  and  looked  in  vain  among  them  all 
for  a  soldier  choking  behind  his  foolish  stock,  or 
a  soldier  lamed  by  his  ill-fitting  shoes,  or  a  sol- 
dier deprived  of  the  use  of  his  limbs  by  straps 
and  buttons,  or  a  soldier  elaborately  forced  to 
be  self-helpless  in  all  the  small  affairs  of  life.  A 
swarm  of  brisk  bright  active  bustling  handy  odd 


skirmishing  fellows,  able  to  turn  to  cleverly  at 
anything,  from  a  siege  to  soup,  from  great  guns 
to  needles  and  thread,  from  the  broad-sword  ex- 
ercise to  slicing  an  onion,  from  making  war  to 
making  omelettes,  was  all  you  would  have  found. 

What  a  swarm  !  From  the  Great  Place 
under  the  eye  of  Mr.  The  Englishman,  where 
a  few  awkward  squads  from  the  last  conscrip- 
tion were  doing  the  goose-step — some  mem- 
bers of  those  squads  still  as  to  their  bodies  in 
the  chrysalis  peasant-state  of  Blouse,  and  only 
military  butterflies  as  to  their  regimentally- 
clothed  legs — from  the  Great  Place,  away  out- 
side the  fortifications  and  away  for  miles  along 
the  dusty  roads,  soldiers  swarmed.  All  day  long, 
upon  the  grass-grown  ramparts  of  the  town, 
practising  soldiers  trumpeted  and  bugled;  all 
day  long,  down  in  angles  of  dry  trenches,  prac- 
tising soldiers  drummed  and  drummed.  Every 
forenoon,  soldiers  burst  out  of  the  great  bar- 
racks into  the  sandy  gymnasium-ground  hard  by, 
and  flew  over  the  wooden  horse,  and  hung  on  to 
flying  ropes,  and  dangled  upside-down  between 
parallel  bars,  and  shot  themselves  off  wooden  plat- 
forms, splashes,  sparks,  coruscations,  showers, 
of  soldiers.  At  every  corner  of  the  town  wall, 
every  guard-house,  every  gateway,  every  sentry- 
box,  every  drawbridge,  every  reedy  ditch  and 
rushy  dyke,  soldiers  soldiers  soldiers.  And  the 
town  being  pretty  well  all  wall,  guard-house, 
gateway,  sentry-box,  drawbridge,  reedy  diteli 
and  rushy  dyke,  the  town  was  pretty  well  all 
soldiers. 

What  would  the  sleepy  old  town  have  been 
without  the  soldiers,  seeing  that  even  with 
them  it  had  so  overslept  itself  as  to  have  slept 
its  echoes  hoarse,  its  defensive  bars  and  locks 
and  bolts  and  chains  all  rusty,  and  its  ditches 
stagnant !  From  the  days  when  VAUBA.N  engi- 
neered it  to  that  perplexing  extent  that  to  look 
at  it  was  like  being  knocked  on  the  head  with  it : 
the  stranger  becoming  stunned  and  stertorous 
under  the  shock  of  its  incomprehensibility— 
from  the  days  when  VATIBAN  made  it  the  express 
incorporation  of  every  substantive  and  adjective 
in  the  art  of  military  engineering,  and  not  only 
twisted  you  into  it  and  twisted  you  out  of  it,  to 
the  right,  to  the  left,  opposite,  under  here,  over 
there,  in  the  dark,  in  the  dirt,  by  gateway,  arch- 
way, covered  way,  dry  way,  wet  way,  fosse,  port- 
cullis, drawbridge,  sluice,  squat  tower,  pierced 
wall,  and  heavy  battery,  but  likewise  took  a  forti- 
fying dive  under  the  neighbouring  country,  and 
came  to  the  surface  three  or  four  miles  oil', 
blowing  out  incomprehensible  mounds  and  bat- 
teries among  the  quiet  crops  of  chicory  and  beet- 
root— from  those  days  to  these,  the  town  had 
been  asleep,  and  dust  and  rust  and  must  had 
settled  on  its  drowsy  Arsenals  and  Magazines, 
and  grass  had  grown  up  in  its  silent  streets. 

On  market-days  alone,  its  Great  Place  sud- 
denly leaped  out  of  bed.  On  market-days,  some 
friendly  enchanter  struck  his  staff  upon  the 
stones  of  the  Great  Place,  and  instantly  arose 
the  liveliest  booths  and  stalls  and  sittings  and 
standings,  and  a  pleasant  hum  of  chaffering  and 
huckstering  from  many  hundreds  of  tongues,  and 
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a  pleasant  though  peculiar  blending  of  colours — 
white  caps,  blue  blouses,  and  green  vegetables — 
and  at  last  the  Knight  destined  for  the  adventure 
seemed  to  have  come  in  earnest,  and  all  the  Vau- 
banois  sprang  up  awake.  And  now,  by  long 
low-lying  avenues  of  trees,  jolting  in  white- 
liooded  donkey-cart,  and  on  donkey  back,  and  in 
tumbril  and  waggon  and  cart  and  cabriolet,  and 
a-foot  with  barrow  and  burden — and  along  the 
dykes  and  ditches  and  canals,  in  little  peak- 
prowed  country  boats — came  peasant  men  and 
women  in  flocks  and  crowds,  cringing  articles 
for  sale.  And  here  you  had  boots  and  slices  and 
sweetmeats  and  stuffs  to  wear,  and  here  (in  the 
cool  shade  of  the  Town  Hall)  you  had  milk  and 
cream  and  butter  and  cheese,  and  here  you  had 
fruits  and  onions  and  carrots  and  all  things 
needful  for  your  soup,  and  here  you  had  poultry 
and  flowers  and  protesting  pigs,  and  here  new 
shovels  axes  spades  and  bill-hooks  for  your  farm- 
ing work,  and  here  huge  mounds  of  bread,  and 
here  your  unground  grain  in  sacks,  and  here 
your  children's  dolls,  and  here  the  cake-seller 
announcing  his  wares  by  beat  and  roll  of  drum. 
And  hark  !  fanfaronade  of  trumpets,  and  here 
into  the  Great  Place,  resplendent  in  an  open  car- 
riage with  four  gorgeously-attired  servitors  up 
behind,  playing  horns  drums  and  cymbals,  rolled 
"  the  Daughter  of  a  Physician"  in  massive  golden 
chains  and  ear-rings,  and  biue-feathered  hat, 
shaded  from  the  admiring  sun  by  two  immense 
umbrellas  of  artificial  roses,  to  dispense  (from 
motives  of  philanthropy)  that  small  and  plea- 
sant dose  which  had  cured  so  many  thousands  ! 
Toothache  earache  headache  heartache  stomach- 
ache debility  nervousness  fits  faintings  fever 
ague,  all  equally  cured  by  the  small  and 
pleasant  dose  of  the  great  Physician's  great 
daughter!  The  process  was  this: — she,  the 
Daughter  of  a  Physician,  proprietress  of  the 
superb  equipage  you  now  admired,  with  its 
confirmatory  blasts  of  trumpet  drum  and 
cymbal,  told  you  so : — On  the  first  day  after 
taking  the  small  and  pleasant  dose,  you  would 
feel  no  particular  influence  beyond  a  most  har- 
monious sensation  of  indescribable  and  irresis- 
tible joy,  on  the  second  day,  you  would  be  so 
astonishingly  better  that  -you  would  think  your- 
self changea  into  somebody  else  ;  on  the  third 
day,  you  would  be  entirely  free  from  your  dis- 
order, whatever  its  nature  and  however  long  you 
had  had  it,  and  would  seek  out  the  Physician's 
daughter,  to  throw  yourself  at  her  feet,  kiss  the 
hem  of  her  garment,  and  buy  as  many  more  of 
the  small  and  pleasant  doses  as  by  the  sale  of 
all  your  few  effects  you  could  obtain ;  but  she 
would  be  inaccessible — gone  for  herbs  to  the 
Pyramids  of  Egypt — and  you  would  be  (though 
cured)  reduced  to  despair !  Thus  would  the 
Physician's  daughter  drive  her  trade  (and  briskly 
too),  and  thus  would  the  buying  and  selling  and 
mingling  of  tongues  and  colours  continue  until 
the  changing  sunlight,  leaving  the  Physician's 
Daughter  in  the  shadow  of  high  roofs,  admo- 
nished her  to  jolt  out  westward,  with  a  depart- 
ing effect  of  gleam  and  glitter  on  the  splendid 
equipage  and  brazen  blast.  And  now  the  en- 


chanter struck  his  staff  upon  the  stones  of  the 
Great  Place  once  more,  and  down  went  the 
booths  the  sittings  and  standings,  and  vanished 
the  merchandise,  and  with  it  the  barrows  don- 
keys donkey-carts  and  tumbrils  and  all  other 
things  on  wheels  and  feet,  except  the  slow 
scavengers  with  unwieldy  carts  and  meagre 
horses,  clearing  up  the  rubbish,  assisted  by  the 
sleek  town  pigeons,  better  plumped  out  than  on 
non-market  days.  While  there  was  yet  an  hour 
or  two  to  wane  before  the  autumn' sunset,  the 
loiterer  outside  town-gate  and  drawbridge  and 
postern  and  double-ditch,  would  see  the  last 
white-hooded  cart  lessening  in  the  avenue  of 
lengthening  shadows  of  trees,  or  the  last  country 
boat,  paddled  by  the  last  market-woman  on  her 
way  home,  showing  black  upon  the  reddening 
long  low  narrow  dyke  between  him  and  the 
mill ;  and  as  the  paddle-parted  scum  and  weed 
closed  over  the  boat's  track,  he  might  be  com- 
fortably sure  that  its  sluggish  rest  would  be 
troubled  no  more  until  next  market-day. 

As  it  was  not  one  of  the  Great  Place's  days 
for  getting  out  of  bed  when  Mr.  The  English- 
man looked  down  at  the  young  soldiers  prac- 
tising the  goose-step  there,  his  mind  was  left  at 
liberty  to  take  a  military  turn. 

"These  fellows  are  billeted  everywhere  about," 
said  he,  "  and  to  see  them  lighting  the  people's 
fires,  boiling  the  people's  pots,  minding  the 
people's  babies,  rocking  the  people's  cradles, 
washing  the  people's  greens,  and  making  them- 
selves generally  useful,  in  every  sort  of  unmili- 
tary  way,  is  most  ridiculous! — Never  saw  such 
a  set  of  fellows  ;  never  did  in  my  life !" 

All  perfectly  true  again.  Was  there  not  Pri- 
vate Valentine,  in  that  very  house,  acting  as  sole 
housemaid,  valet,  cook,  steward,  and  nurse,  in  the 
family  of  his  captain,  Monsieur  le  Capitaine  De 
la  Cour — cleaning  the  floors,  making  the  beds, 
doing  the  marketing,  dressing  the  captain,  dress- 
ing the  dinners,  dressing  the  salads,  and  dress- 
ing the  baby,  all  with  equal  readiness  ?  Or,  to 
Eut  him  aside,  he  being  in  loyal  attendance  on 
is  Chief,  was  there  not  Private  Hyppolite, 
billeted  at  the  Perfumer's  two  hundred  yards  off, 
who,  when  not  on  duty,  volunteered  to  keep 
shop  while  the  fair  Perfumeress  stepped  out  to 
speak  to  a  neighbour  or  so,  and  laughingly  sold 
soap  with  his  war  sword  girded  on  him  r*  Was 
there  not  Emile,  billeted  at  the  Clockmaker's, 
perpetually  turning  to  of  an  evening  with  his 
coat  off,  winding  up  the  stock  ?  Was  there  not 
Eugene,  billeted  at  the  Tinman's,  cultivating, 
pipe  in  mouth,  a  garden  four  feet  square  for 
the  tinman,  in  the  little  court  behind  the  shop, 
and  extorting  the  fruits  of  the  earth  from  the 
same,  onhisltnees,  with  the  sweat  of  his  brow  ? 
Not  to  multiply  examples,  was  there  not  Bap- 
tiste,  billeted  on  the  poor  Water-Carrier,  at  that 
very  instant  sitting  on  the  pavement  in  the  sun- 
light, with  his  martial  legs  asunder,  and  one  of 
the  Water-Carrier's  spare  pails  between  them, 
which  (to  the  delight  and  glory  of  the  heart  of  the 
Water-Carrier  coining  across  the  Place  from  the 
fountain,  yoked  and  burdened)  he  was  painting 
bright  green  outside  and  bright  red  within  ? 
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Or,  to  go  no  further  than  the  Barber's  at  the 
very  next  door,  was  there  not  Corporal  Theo- 
phile 

"No,"  said  Mr.  The  Englishman,  glancing 
down  at  the  Barber's,  "  he  is  not  there  at  pre- 
sent. There's  the  child  though." 

A  mere  mite  of  a  girl  stood  on  the  steps 
of  the  Barber's  shop,  looking  across  the  Place. 
A  mere  baby,  one  might  call  her,  dressed  in 
the  close  white  linen  cap  which  small  French 
country-children  wear  (like  the  Children  in 
Dutch  pictures),  and  in  a  frock  of  homespun 
blue,  that  had  no  shape  except  where  it  was 
tied  round  her  little  fat  throat.  So  that,  being 
naturally  short  and  round  all  over,  she  looked, 
behind,  as  if  she  had  been  cut  off  at  her  natural 
waist,  and  had  had  her  head  neatly  fitted  on  it. 

"There's  the  child  though." 

To  judge  from  the  way  in  which  the  dimpled 
hand  was  rubbing  the  eyes,  the  eyes  had  been 
closed  in  a  nap  and  were  newly  opened.  But 
they  seemed  to  be  looking  so  intently  across 
the  Place,  that  the  Englishman  looked  in  the 
same  direction. 

"  Oh !"  said  he,  presently,  "  I  thought  as 
much.  The  Corporal's  there." 

The  Corporal,  a  smart  figure  of  a  man  of 
thirty :  perhaps  a  thought  under  the  middle 
size,  but  very  neatly  made — a  sunburnt  Cor- 
poral with  a  brown  peaked  beard — faced  about 
at  the  moment,  addressing  voluble  words  of  in- 
struction to  the  squad  in  hand.  Nothing  was 
amiss  or  awry  about  the  Corporal.  A  lithe  and 
nimble  Corporal,  quite  complete,  from  the  spark- 
ling dark  eyes  under  his  knowing  uniform  cap, 
to  his  sparkling  white  gaiters.  The  very  image 
and  presentment  of  a  Corporal  of  his  country's 
army,  in  the  line  of  his  shoulders,  the  line  of 
his  waist,  the  broadest  line  of  his  Bloomer 
trousers,  and  their  narrowest  line  at  the  calf  of 
his  leg. 

Mr.  The  Englishman  looked  on,  and  the  child 
looked  on,  and  the  Corporal  looked  on  (but  the 
last-named  at  his  men),  until  the  drill  ended  a 
few  minutes  afterwards  and  the  military  sprink- 
ling dried  up  directly  and  was  gone.  Then 
said  Mr.  The  Englishman  to  himself,  "  Look 
here !  By  George  !"  And  the  Corporal,  dancing 
towards  the  Barber's  with  his  arms  wide  open, 
caught  up  the  child,  held  her  over  his  head  in  a 
flying  attitude,  caught  her  down  again,  kissed 
her,  and  made  off  with  her  into  the  Barber's 
house. 

Now,  Mr.  The  Englishman  had  had  a  quarrel 
with  his  erring  and  disobedient  and  disowned 
daughter,  and  there  was  a  child  in  that  case  too. 
Had  not  his  daughter  been  a  child,  and  had  she 
not  taken  angel-flights  above  his  head  as  this 
child  had  flown  above  the  Corporal's  ? 

"He's  a"— National  Participled— "fool!" 
said  the  Englishman.  And  shut  his  window. 

But  the  windows  of  the  house  of  Memory,  and 
the  windows  of  the  house  of  Mercy,  are  not  so 
easily  closed  as  windows  of  glass  and  wood. 
They  fly  open  unexpectedly ;  they  rattle  in  the 
night ;  they  must  be  nailed  up.  Mr.  The  Eng- 
lishman had  tried  nailing  them,  but  had  not 


driven  the  nails  quite  home.  So  he  passed  but 
a  disturbed  evening  and  a  worse  night. 

By  nature  a  good-tempered  man?  No;  very 
little  gentleness,  confounding  the  quality  with 
weakness.  Fierce  and  wrathful  when  crossed  ? 
Very,  and  stupendously  unreasonable.  Moody  ? 
Exceedingly  so.  Vindictive  ?  Well ;  he  had 
had  scowling  thoughts  that  he  would  formally 
curse  his  daughter,  as  he  had  seen  it  done  on 
the  stage.  But  remembering  that  the  real 
Heaven  is  some  paces  removed  from  the  mock 
one  in  the  great  chandelier  of  the  Theatre,  he 
had  given  that  up. 

And  he  had  come  abroad  to  be  rid  of  his  re- 
pudiated daughter  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  And 
here  he  was. 

At  bottom,  it  was  for  this  reason  more  than 
for  any  other  that  Mr.  The  Englishman  took  it 
extremely  ill  that  Corporal  Theophile  should  be 
so  devoted  to  little  Bebelle,  the  child  at  the 
Barber's  shop.  In  an  unlucky  moment  he  had 
chanced  to  say  to  himself,  "  Why,  confound  the 
fellow,  he  is  not  her  father  !"  There  was  a  sharp 
sting  in  the  speech  which  ran  into  him  suddenly 
and  put  him  in  a  worse  mood.  So  he  had 
National  Participled  the  unconscious  Corporal 
with  most  hearty  emphasis,  and  had  made  up  his 
mind  to  think  no  more  about  such  a  mounte- 
bank. 

But,  it  came  to  pass  that  the  Corporal  was 
not  to  be  dismissed.  If  he  had  known  the  most 
delicate  fibres  of  the  Englishman's  mind,  instead 
of  nothing  knowing  on  earth  about  him,  and  if 
he  had  been  the  most  obstinate  Corporal  in  the 
Grand  Army  of  France  instead  of  being  the 
most  obliging,  he  could  not  have  planted  himself 
with  more  determined  immovability  plump  in 
the  midst  of  all  the  Englishman's  thoughts. 
Not  only  so,  but  he  seemed  to  be  always  in  his 
view.  Mr.  The  Englishman  had  but  to  look 
out  of  window,  to  look  upon  the  Corporal  with 
Little  Bebelle.  He  had  but  to  go  for  a  walk, 
and  there  was  the  Corporal  walking  with  Be- 
belle. He  had  but  to  come  home  again,  dis- 
gusted, and  the  Corporal  and  Bebelle  were  at 
home  before  him.  If  he  looked  out  at  his  back 
windows  early  in  the  morning,  the  Corporal  was 
in  the  Barber's  back-yard,  washing  and  dressing 
and  brushing  Bebelle.  If  he  took  refuge  at  his 
front  windows,  the  Corporal  brought  his  break- 
fast out  into  the  Place,  and  shared  it  there  with 
Bebelle.  Always  Corporal  and  always  Bebelle. 
Never  Corporal  without  Bebelle.  Never  Bebelle 
without  Corporal. 

Mr.  The  Englishman  was  not  particularly 
strong  in  the  French  language  as  a  means  of 
oral  communication,  though  he  read  it  very  well. 
It  is  with  languages  as  with  people — when  you 
only  know  them  by  sight,  you  are  apt  to  mistake 
them ;  you  must  be  on  speaking  terms  before 
you  can  be  said  to  have  established  an  acquaint- 
ance. 

For  this  reason,  Mr.  The  Englishman  had  to 
gird  up  his  loins  considerably,  oefore  he  could 
bring  himself  to  the  point  of  exchanging  ideas 
with  Madame  Bouclet  on  the  subject  of  this 
Corporal  and  this  Bebelle.  But  Madame  Bou- 
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clet  looking  in  apologetically  one  morning  to 
remark,  that  O  Heaven  she  was  in  a  state  of 
desolation  because  the  lampmaker  had  not  sent 
home  that  lamp  confided  to  him  to  repair,  but 
that  truly  he  was  a  lampmaker  against  whom 
the  whole  world  shrieked  out,  Mr.  The  English- 
man seized  the  occasion. 

"  Madame,  that  baby " 

"  Pardon,  monsieur.     That  lamp." 

"  No,  no,  that  little  girl." 

"  But,  pardon!"  said  Madame  Bouclet,  angling 
for  a  clue ;  "  one  cannot  light  a  little  girl,  or 
send  her  to  be  repaired  ?" 

"  The  little  girl — at  the  house  of  the  barber." 

"  Ah-h-h  !"  cried  Madame  Bouclet,  suddenly 
catching  the  idea,  with  her  delicate  little  line 
and  rod.  "  Little  Bebelle  ?  Yes,  yes,  yes ! 
And  her  friend  the  Corporal  ?  Yes,  yes,  yes, 
yes  !  So  genteel  of  him ;  is  it  not  ?" 

"He  is  not ?" 

"  Not  at  all ;  not  at  all !  He  is  not  one  of 
her  relations.  Not  at  all !" 

"  Why  then,  he " 

"  Perfectly !"  cried  Madame  Bouclet,  "  you 
are  right,  monsieur.  It  is  so  genteel  of  him. 
The  less  relation,  the  more  genteel.  As  you 
say." 

"  Is  she ?" 

"  The  child  of  the  barber  ?"  Madame  Bouclet 
whisked  up  her  skilful  little  line  and  rod  again. 

"Not  at  all,  not  at  all !  She  is  the  child  of 

in  a  word,  of  no  one." 

"  The  wife  of  the  barber,  then P" 

"  Indubitably.  As  you  say.  The  wife  of 
the  barber  receives  a  small  stipend  to  take  care 
of  her.  So  much  by  the  month.  Eh,  then !  It 
is  without  doubt  very  little,  for  we  are  all  poor 
here." 

"  You  are  not  poor,  madame." 

"  As  to  my  lodgers,"  replied  Madame  Bouclet, 
with  a  smiling  and  a  gracious  bend  of  her  head, 
"no.  As  to  all  things  else,  so-so." 

"  You  natter  me,  madame." 

"  Monsieur,  it  is  you  who  flatter  me  in  living 
here." 

Certain  fishy  gasps  on  Mr.  The  Englishman's 
part,  denoting  that  he  was  about  to  resume  his 
subject  under  difficulties,  Madame  Bouclet  ob- 
served him  closely,  and  whisked  up  her  delicate 
line  and  rod  again  with  triumphant  success. 

"Oh  no,  monsieur,  certainly  not.  The  wife 
of  the  barber  is  not  cruel  to  the  poor  child,  but 
she  is  careless.  Her  health  is  delicate,  and  she 
sits  all  day,  looking  out  at  window.  Conse- 
quently, when  the  Corporal  first  came,  the  poor 
little  Bebelle  was  much  neglected." 

"  It  is  a  curious "  began  Mr.  The  Eng- 
lishman. 

"Name?  That  Bebelle?  Again,  you  are 
right,  monsieur.  But  it  is  a  playful  name  for 
Gabrielle." 

"  And  so  the  child  is  a  mere  fancy  of  the  Cor- 
poral's ?"  said  Mr.  The  Englishman,  in  a  gruffly 
disparaging  tone  of  voice. 

"Eh  well!"  returned  Madame  Bouclet,  with 
a  pleading  shrug:  "one  must  love  something. 
Human  nature  is  weak." 


("  Devilish  weak,"  muttered  the  Englishman 
in  his  own  language.) 

"And  the  Corporal,"  pursued  Madame  Bouclet, 
"  being  billeted  at  the  barber's — where  he  will 
probably  remain  a  long  time,  for  he  is  attached 
to  the  General — and  finding  the,  poor  unowned 
child  in  need  of  being  loved,  and  finding  himself 
in  need  of  loving— why,  there  you  have  it  all, 
you  see !" 

_  Mr.  The  Englishman  accepted  this  interpreta- 
tion of  the  matter  with  an  indifferent  grace,  and 
observed  to  himself,  in  an  injured  manner,  when 
he  was  again  alone:  "I  shouldn't  mind  it  so 
much,  if  these  people  were  not  such  a" — Na- 
tional Participled — "  sentimental  people  !" 

There  was  a  Cemetery  outside  the  town,  and 
it  happened  ill  for  the  reputation  of  the  Vau- 
banois  in  this  sentimental  connexion,  that  he 
took  a  Mralk  there  that  same  afternoon.  To  be 
sure  there  were  some  wonderful  things  in  it 
(from  the  Englishman's  point  of  view),  and  of  a 
certainty  in  all  Britain  you  would  have  found 
nothing  like  it.  Not  to  mention  the  fanciful 
flourishes  of  hearts  and  crosses,  in  wood  and 
iron,  that  were  planted  all  over  the  place,  making 
it  look  very  like  a  Firework-ground  where  a 
most  splendid  pyrotechnic  display  might  be  ex- 
pected after  dark,  there  were  so  many  wreaths 
upon  the  graves,  embroidered,  as  it  might  be, 
"  To  my  mother,"  "  To  my  daughter,"  "  To  my 
father,"  "  To  my  brother,"  "  To  my  sister,"  "To 
my  friend,"  and  those  many  wreaths  were  in  so 
many  stages  of  elaboration  and  decay,  from  the 
wreath  of  yesterday  all  fresh  colour  and  bright 
beads,  to  the  wreath  of  last  year,  a  poor  moulder- 
ing wisp  of  straw !  There  were  so  many  little 
gardens  and  grottos  made  upon  graves,  in  so 
many  tastes,  with  plants  and  shells  and  plaster 
figures  and  porcelain  pitchers,  and  so  many 
odds  and  ends !  There  were  so  many  tributes 
of  remembrance  hanging  up,  not  to  be  dis- 
criminated by  the  closest  inspection  Irom  little 
round  waiters,  whereon  were  depicted  in  glow- 
ing hues  either  a  lady  or  a  gentleman  with  a 
white  pocket-handkerchief  out  of  all  proportion, 
leaning,  in  a  state  of  the  most  faultless  mourn- 
ing and  most  profound  affliction,  on  the  most 
architectural  and  gorgeous  urn !  There  were 
so  many  surviving  wives  who  had  put  their 
names  on  the  tombs  of  their  deceased  husbands 
with  a  blank  for  the  date  of  their  own  departure 
from  this  weary  world  ;  and  there  were  so  many 
surviving  husbands  who  had  rendered  the  same 
homage  to  their  deceased  wives ;  and  out  of  the 
number  there  must  have  been  so  many  who  had 
long  ago  married  again !  In  fine,  there  was  so 
much  in  the  place  that  would  have  seemed  mere 
frippery  to  a  stranger,  save  for  the  consideration 
that  the  lightest  paper  flower  that  lay  upon  the 
poorest  heap  of  earth  was  never  touched  by  a 
rude  hand,  but  perished  there,  a  sacred  thing. 

"  Nothing  of  the  solemnity  of  Death,  here," 
Mr.  The  Englishman  had  been  going  to  say ; 
when  this  last  consideration  touched  him  with  a 
mild  appeal,  and  on  the  whole  he  walked  out 
without  saying  it.  "  But  these  people  are,"  he 
insisted,  by  way  of  compensation  when  he  was 
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well  outside  the  gate,  "  they  are  so,"  Partici- 
pled,  "  sentimental !" 

His  way  back,  lay  by  the  military  gymnasium- 
ground.  And  there  he  passed  the  Corporal 
glibly  instructing  young  soldiers  how  to  swing 
themselves  over  rapid  and  deep  water-courses  on 
their  way  to  Glory,  by  means  of  a  rope,  and 
himself  deftly  plunging  off  a  platform  and  fly- 
ing a  hundred  feet  or  two  as  an  encourage- 
ment to  them  to  begin.  And  there  he  also 
passed,  perched  on  a  crowning  eminence  (pro- 
bably by  the  Corporal's  careful  hands),  the 
small  Be  belle,  with  her  round  eyes  wide  open, 
surveying  the  proceeding  like  a  wondering  sort 
of  blue  and  white  bird. 

"  If  that  child  was  to  die  ;"  this  was  his  re- 
flection as  he  turned  his  back  and  went  his 
waJ>  "  — ^nd  it  would  almost  serve  the  fellow 
right  for  making  such  a  fool  of  himself — I  sup- 
pose we  should  have  him  sticking  up  a  wreath 
and  a  waiter  in  that  fantastic  burying-ground." 

Nevertheless,  after  another  early  morning  or 
two  of  looking  out  of  window,  he  strolled  down 
into  the  Place,  when  the  Corporal  and  Bebelle 
were  walking  there,  and  touching  his  hat  to  the 
Corporal  (an  immense  achievement)  wished  him 
Good  Day. 

"  Good  day,  monsieur." 

"  This  is  a  rather  pretty  child  you  have  here," 
said  Mr.  The  Englishman,  taking  her  chin  in  his 
hand,  and  looking  down  into  her  astonished  blue 
eyes. 

"  Monsieur,  she  is  a  very  pretty  child,"  re- 
turned the  Corporal,  with  a  stress  on  his  polite 
correction  of  the  phrase. 

"  And  good  ?"  said  The  Englishman. 

"  And  very  good.     Poor  little  thing  !" 

"  Hah  !"  The  Englishman  stooped  down  and 
patted  her  cheek:  not  without  awkwardness,  as 
if  he  were  going  too  far  in  his  conciliation. 
"  And  what  is  this  medal  round  your  neck,  my 
little  one  ?" 

Bebelle  having  no  other  reply  on  her  lips  than 
her  chubby  right  fist,  the  Corporal  offered  his 
services  as  interpreter. 

"  Monsieur  demands,  what  is  this,  Bebelle  ?" 

"  It  is  the  Holy  Virgin,"  said  Bebelle. 

"  And  who  gave  it  you  ?"  asked  The  English- 
man. 

"  The"ophile." 

"  And  who  is  Theophile  ?" 

Bebelle  broke  into  a  laugh,  laughed  merrily 
and  heartily,  clapped  her  chubby  hands,  and  beat 
her  little  feet  on  the  stone  pavement  of  the 
Place. 

"  He  doesn't  know  Th6ophile !  Why  he 
doesn't  know  any  one  !  He  doesn't  know  any- 
thing !"  Then,  sensible  of  a  small  solecism  in  her 
manners,  Bebelle  twisted  her  right  hand  in  a  leg 
of  the  Corporal's  Bloomer  trousers,  and  laying 
her  cheek  against  the  place,  kissed  it. 

"  Monsieur  Theophile,  I  believe  ?"  said  The 
Englishman  to  the  Corporal. 

"  It  is  I,  monsieur." 

"  Permit  me."  Mr.  The  Englishman  shook 
him  heartily  by  the  hand  and  turned  away.  But 
he  took  it  mighty  ill  that  old  Monsieur  Mutuel 


in  his  patch  of  sunlight,  upon  whom  he  came 
as  he  turned,  should  pull  off  his  cap  to  him  with 
a  look  of  pleased  approval.  And  he  muttered, 
in  his  own  tongue,  as  he  returned  the  salutation, 
"  Well,  walnut-shell !  And  what  business  is  it 
of  yours?" 

Mr.  The  Englishman  went  on  for  many  weeks 
passing  but  disturbed  evenings  and  worse  nights, 
and  constantly  experiencing  that  those  aforesaid 
windows  in  the  houses  of  Memory  and  Mercy 
rattled  after  dark,  and  that  he  had  very  imper- 
fectly nailed  them  up.  Likewise,  he  went  on 
for  many  weeks,  daily  improving  the  acquaint- 
ance of  the  Corporal  ana  Bebelle.  That  is  to 
say,  he  took  Bebelle  by  the  chin,  and  the  Cor- 
poral by  the  hand,  and  offered  Bebelle  sous  and 
the  Corporal  cigars,  and  even  got  the  length  of 
changing  pipes  with  the  Corporal  and  kissing 
Bebelle.  But  he  did  it  all  in  a  shamefaced  way, 
and  always  took  it  extremely  ill  that  Monsieur 
Mutuel  m  his  patch  of  sunlight  should  note 
what  he  did.  Whenever  that  seemed  to  be  the 
case,  he  always  growled  in  his  own  tongue, 
"  There  you  are  again,  walnut-shell !  What  bu- 
siness is  it  of  yours  /"' 

In  a  word,  it  had  become  the  occupation  of 
Mr.  The  Englishman's  life  to  look  after  the 
Corporal  and  little  Bebelle,  and  to  resent  old 
Monsieur  Mutuel's  looking  after  him.  An  occu- 
pation only  varied  by  a  tire  in  the  town  one 
windy  night,  and  much  passing  of  water-buckets 
from  hand  to  hand  (in  which  the  Englishman 
rendered  good  service),  and  much  beating  of 
drums — when  all  of  a  sudden  the  Corporal  dis- 
appeared. 

Next,  all  of  a  sudden,  Bebelle  disappeared. 

She  had  been  visible  a  few  days  later  than  the 
Corporal — sadly  deteriorated  as  to  washing  and 
brushing — but  she  had  not  spoken  when  ad- 
dressed by  Mr.  The  Englishman,  and  had  looked 
scared  and  had  run  away.  And  now  it  would 
seem  that  she  had  run  away  for  good.  And 
there  lay  the  Great  Place  under  the  windows, 
bare  and  barren. 

In  his  shamefaced  and  constrained  way,  Mr. 
The  Englishman  asked  no  question  of  any  one, 
but  watched  from  his  front  windows, and  watched 
from  his  back  windows,  and  lingered  about  the 
Place,  and  peeped  in  at  the  Barber's  shop,  and 
did  all  this  and  much  more  with  a  whistling  and 
tune-humming  pretence  of  not  missing  anything, 
until  one  afternoon  when  Monsieur  Mutuel's 
patch  of  sunlight  was  in  shadow,  and  when 
according  to  all  rule  and  precedent  he  had  no 
right  whatever  to  bring  his  red  ribbon  out  of 
doors,  behold  here  he  was,  advancing  with  his 
cap  already  in  his  hand  twelve  paces  off ! 

Mr.  The  Englishman  had  got  as  far  into  his 

usual  objurgation  as  "  What  bu — si "  when 

he  checked  himself. 

"  Ah,  it  is  sad,  it  is  sad !  Helas,  it  is  unhappy, 
it  is  sad  !"  Thus,  old  Monsieur  Mutuel,  shaking 
his  grey  head. 

"  What  busin at  least,  I  would  say  what 

do  you  mean,  Monsieur  Mutuel  ?" 

"  Our  Corporal.     Helas,  our  dear  Corporal !" 

"  What  has  happened  to  him  ?" 
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"  You  have  not  beard  ?" 

"No." 

"At  the  fire.  But  he  was  so  brave,  so  ready. 
Ah,  too  brave,  too  ready !" 

"  May  the  devil  carry  you  away,"  the  Eng- 
lishman broke  in  impatiently ;  "  I  beg  your  par- 
don— I  mean  me — I  am  not  accustomed  to  speak 
French — go  on,  will  you !" 

"And  a  falling  beam " 

"Good  God!"  exclaimed  the  Englishman. 
"  It  was  a  private  soldier  who  was  killed  ?" 

"  No.  A  Corporal,  the  same  Corporal,  our 
dear  Corporal.  Beloved  by  all  his  comrades. 
The  funeral  ceremony  was  touching — penetrat- 
ing. Monsieur  The  Englishman,  your  eyes  fill 
with  tears." 

"Whatbu— si " 

"  Monsieur  The  Englishman,  I  honour  those 
emotions.  I  salute  you  with  profound  respect. 
I  will  not  obtrude  myself  upon  your  noble  heart." 

Monsieur  Mutuel,  a  gentleman  in  every  thread 
of  his  cloudy  linen,  under  whose  wrinkled  hand 
every  grain  in  the  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  poor 
snuff  in  his  poor  little  tin  box  became  a  gentle- 
man's property, — Monsieur  Mutuel  passed  on 
with  his  cap  in  his  hand. 

"  I  little  thought,"  said  the  Englishman,  after 
walking  for  several  minutes,  and  more  than  once 
blowing  his  nose,  "  when  I  was  looking  round 
that  Cemetery, — I'll  go  there !" 

Straight  he  went  there,  and  when  he  came 
within  the  gate  he  paused,  considering  whether 
he  should  ask  at  the  lodge  for  some  direction  to 
the  grave.  But  he  was  less  than  ever  in  a  mood 
for  asking  questions,  and  he  thought,  "  I  shall 
see  something  on  it,  to  know  it  by." 

In  search  of  the  Corporal's  grave,  he  went 
softly  on,  up  this  walk  and  down  that,  peering  in 
among  the  crosses  and  hearts  and  columns  and 
obelislcs  and  tombstones  for  a  recently  dis- 
turbed spot.  It  troubled  him  now,  to  think 
how  many  dead  there  were  in  the  cemetery — he 
had  not  thought  them  a  tenth  part  so  numerous 
before — and,  after  he  had  walked  and  sought  for 
some  time,  he  said  to  himself  as  he  struck  down 
a  new  vista  of  tombs,  "  I  might  suppose  that 
every  one  was  dead  but  I." 

Not  every  one.  A  live  child  was  lying  on 
the  ground  asleep.  Truly  he  had  found  some- 
thing on  the  Corporal's  grave  to  know  it  by,  and 
the  something  was  Bebelle. 

With  such  a  loving  will  had  the  dead  soldier's 
comrades  worked  at  his  resting-place,  that  it 
was  already  a  neat  garden.  On  the  green  turf 
of  the  garden,  Bebelle  lay  sleeping,  with  her 
cheek  touching  it.  A  plain  uupainted  little 
wooden  Cross  was  planted  in  the  turf,  and  her 
short  arm  embraced  this  little  Cross,  as  it  had 
many  a  time  embraced  the  Corporal's  neck. 
They  had  put  a  tiny  flag  (the  flag  of  France)  at 
his  head,  and  a  laurel  garland. 

Mr.  The  Englishman  took  off  his  hat,  and 
stood  for  a  while  silent.  Then,  covering  his 
head  again,  he  bent  down  on  one  knee,  and 
softly  roused  the  child. 

"  Bebelle  !     My  little  one !" 

Opening  her  eyes,  on  which  the  tears  were 


still  wet,  Bebelle  was  at  first  frightened ;  but 
seeing  who  it  was,  she  suffered  him  to  take  her 
in  his  arms,  looking  steadfastly  at  him. 

"  You  must  not  lie  here  my  little  one.  You 
must  come  with  me." 

"  No,  no.  I  can't  leave  Theophile.  I  want 
the  good  dear  Theophile." 

"We  will  go  and  seek  him,  Bebelle.  We 
will  go  and  look  for  him  in  England.  We  will 
go  and  look  for  him  at  my  daughter's,  Bebelle." 

"Shall  we  find  him  there?" 

"  We  shall  find  the  best  part  of  him  there. 
Come  with  me,  poor  forlorn  little  one.  Heaven 
is  my  witness,"  said  the  Englishman,  in  a  low 
voice,  as,  before  he  rose,  he  touched  the  turf 
above  the  gentle  Corporal's  breast,  "  that  I 
thankfully  accept  this  trust !" 

It  was  a  long  way  for  the  child  to  have  come 
unaided.  She  was  soon  asleep  again,  with  her 
embrace  transferred  to  the  Englishman's  neck. 
He  looked  at  her  worn  shoes,  and  her  galled 
feet,  and  her  tired  face,  and  believed  that  she 
had  come  there  every  day. 

He  was  leaving  the  grave  with  the  slumber- 
ing Bebelle  in  his  arms,  when  lie  stopped,  looked 
wistfully  down  at  it,  and  looked  wistfully  at  the 
other  graves  around.  "  It  is  the  innocent  custom 
of  the  people,"  said  Mr.  The  Englishman,  with 
hesitation,  "  I  think  I  should  like  to  do  it.  No 
one  sees." 

Careful  not  to  wake  Bebelle  as  he  went,  he 
repaired  to  the  lodge  where  such  little  tokens 
of  remembrance  were  sold,  and  bought  two 
wreaths.  One,  blue  and  white  and  glistening 
silver,  "  To  my  friend ;"  one  of  a  soberer  red  and 
black  and  yellow,  "  To  my  friend."  With  these 
he  went  back  to  the  grave,  and  so  down  on  one 
knee  again.  Touching  the  child's  lips  with  the 
brighter  wreath,  he  guided  her  hand  to  hang  it 
on  the  Cross  ;  then  hung  his  own  wreath  there. 
After  all,  the  wreaths  were  not  far  put  of  keeping 
with  the  little  garden.  To  my  friend.  To  my 
friend. 

Mr.  The  Englishman  took  it  very  ill  when  he 
looked  round  a  street-corner  into  the  Great 
Place,  carrying  Bebelle  in  his  arms,  that  old 
Mutuel  should  be  there  airing  his  red  ribbon. 
He  took  a  world  of  pains  to  dodge  the  worthy 
Mutuel,  and  devoted  a  surprising  amount  of 
time  and  trouble  to  skulking  into  his  own 
lodging  like  a  man  pursued  by  Justice. 
Safely  arrived  there  at  last,  he  made  Bebelle's 
toilette  with  as  accurate  a  remembrance  as  he 
could  bring  to  bear  upon  that  work,  of  the 
way  in  which  he  had  often  seen  the  poor 
Corporal  make  it,  and,  having  given  her  to  eat 
and  drink,  laid  her  down  on  his  own  bed. 
Then,  he  slipped  out  into  the  barber's  shop, 
and  after  a  brief  interview  with  the  barber's 
wife  and  a  brief  recourse  to  his  purse  and 
card-case,  came  back  again,  with  the  whole  of 
Bebelle's  personal  property  in  such  a  very  little 
bundle  that  it  was  quite  lost  under  his  arm. 

As  it  was  irreconcilable  with  his  whole 
course  and  character  that  he  should  carry  Be- 
belle off  in  state,  or  receive  any  compliments 
or  congratulations  on  that  feat,  he  devoted  the 
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next  day  to  getting  his  two  portmanteaus  out  of 
the  house  by  artfulness  and  stealth,  and  to 
comporting  himself  in  every  particular  as  if  he 
were  going  to  run  away — except  indeed  that  he 
paid  his  few  debts  in  the  town,  and  prepared  a 
letter  to  leave  for  Madame  Bouclet,  enclosing  a 
sufficient  sum  of  money  in  lieu  of  notice.  A 
railway  train  would  come  through  at  midnight, 
and  by  that  train  he  would  take  away  Bebelle  to 
look  for  Theophile  in  England  and  at  his  for- 
given daughter's. 

At  midnight  on  a  moonlight  night,  Mr.  The 
Englishman  came  creeping  forth  like  a  harmless 
assassin,  with  Bebejle  on  his  breast  instead  of  a 
dagger.  Quiet  the  Great  Place,  and  quiet  the 
never-stirring  streets ;  closed  the  cafes ;  hud- 
dled together  motionless  their  billiard-balls ; 
drowsy  the  guard  or  sentinel  on  duty  here  and 
there ;  lulled  for  the  time,  by  sleep,  even  the 
insatiate  appetite  of  the  Office  of  Town-dues. 

Mr.  The  Englishman  left  the  Place  behind 
and  left  the  streets  behind,  and  left  the  civi- 
lian-inhabited town  behind,  and  descended  down 
among  the  military  works  of  Vauban,  hem- 
ming all  in.  As  the  shadow  of  the  first  heavy 
arch  and  postern  fell  upon  him  and  was  left 
behind,  as  the  shadow  of  the  second  heavy  arch 
and  postern  fell  upon  him  and  was  left  be- 
hind, as  his  hollow  tramp  over  the  first  draw- 
bridge was  succeeded  by  a  gentler  sound,  as 
his  hollow  tramp  over  the  second  drawbridge 
was  succeeded  by  a  gentler  sound,  as  he  over- 
came the  stagnant  ditches  one  by  one,  and 
passed  out  where  the  flowing  waters  were  and 
where  the  moonlight,  so  the  dark  shades  and  the 
hollow  sounds  and  the  unwholesomely-locked 
currents  of  his  soid,  were  vanquished  and  set 
free.  See  to  it,  Vaubans,  of  your  own  hearts, 
who  gird  them  in  with  triple  walls  and  ditches, 
and  with  bolt  and  chain  and  bar  and  lifted 
bridge — raze  those  fortifications  and  lay  them 
level  with  the  all-absorbing  dust,  before  the  night 
cometh  when  no  hand  can  work  ! 

All  went  prosperously,  and  he  got  into  an 
empty  carriage  in  the  train,  where  he  could  lay 
Bebelle  on  the  seat  over  against  him,  as  on  a 
couch,  and  cover  her  from  head  to  foot  with 
his  mantle.  He  had  just  drawn  himself  up 
from  perfecting  this  arrangement,  and  had  just 
leaned  back  in  his  own  seat  contemplating  it 
with  great  satisfaction,  when  he  became  aware 
of  a  curious  appearance  at  the  open  carriage- 
window — a  ghostly  little  tin  box  floating  up  in 
the  moonlight,  ana  hovering  there. 

He  leaned  forward  and  put  out  his  head. 
Down  among  the  rails  and  wheels  and  ashes, 
Monsieur  Mutuel,  red  ribbon  and  all ! 

"  Excuse  me,  Monsieur  The  Englishman," 
said  Monsieur  Mutuel,  holding  up  his  box  at 
arm's  length ;  the  carriage  being  so  high  and 
he  so  low ;  "  but  I  shall  reverence  the  little 
box  for  ever,  if  your  so  generous  hand  will  take 
a  pinch  from  it  at  parting." 

Mr.  The  Englishman  reached  out  of  the 
window  before  complying,  and — without  asking 
the  old  fellow  what  business  it  was  of  his — 
shook  hands  and  said,  "  Adieu !  God  bless  you !" 


"  And,  Mr.  The  Englishman,  God  bless  you .'" 
cried  Madame  Bouclet,  who  was  also  there 
among  the  rails  and  wheels  and  ashes.  "  And 
God  will  bless  you  in  the  happiness  of  the 
protected  child  now  with  you.  And  God  will 
bless  you  in  your  own  child  at  home.  And 
God  will  bless  you  in  your  own  remembrances. 
And  this  from  me!" 

He  had  barely  time  to  catch  a  bouquet  from 
her  hand,  when  the  train  was  flying  through  the 
night.  Round  the  paper  that  enfolded  it  was 
bravely  written  (doubtless  by  the  nephew  who 
held  the  pen  of  an  Angel),  "Homage  to  the 
friend  of  the  friendless." 

"Not  bad  people,  Bebelle!"  said  Mr.  The 
Englishman,  softly  drawing  the  mantle  a  little 
from  her  sleeping  face,  that  he  might  kiss  it, 
"  though  they  are  so " 

Too  "  sentimental"  himself  at  the  moment  to 
be  able  to  get  out  that  word,  he  added  nothing 
but  a  sob,  and  travelled  for  some  miles,  through 
the  moonlight,  with  his  hand  before  his  eyes. 


HIS  UMBRELLA. 

IT  was  not  in  the  spirit  of  officious  gallantry 
that  I  put  my  best  foot  forward,  in  order  to 
overtake  the  lady  who  was  walking  a  few  yards 
before  me,  across  the  large  field  which  adjoins 
the  pretty  village  of  Ivyton.  About  the  attrac- 
tive qualities  of  her  face  and  figure  I  did  not 
care  a  straw,  but  she  carried  one  potent  charm 
about  her  which  had  for  me  a  fascination  wholly 
irresistible  —she  carried  an  umbrella.  That  the 
potency  of  this  charm  may  be  fully  appreciated, 
I  ought  to  state  that  the  rain  was  falling  in 
torrents,  and  that,  although  it  was  early  in  the 
year,  I  was  not  only  without  an  umbrella,  but  was 
also  destitute  of  an  over-coat :  having  carelessly 
left  one  of  those  useful  habiliments  in  the  rail- 
way carriage.  The  shades  of  evening  were  just 
deepening  into  night,  and  I  need  not  explain 
that  the  sensation  of  being  drenched  through 
by  a  rain  which  one  can  scarcely  see,  is  infinitely 
more  disagreeable  than  the  attack  of  a  shower 
in  broad  daylight.  To  the  eye  the  appearance 
of  rapidly  falling  rain  is  rather  lively  than  other- 
wise, and  to  some  extent  counteracts  the  annoy- 
ance of  a  wetting.  But  in  being  made  aware 
of  the  presence  of  moisture  by  the  sense  of  feel- 
ing alone  there  is  something  incalculably  dismal 
and  desolate. 

There  was  hope  in  that  umbrella  (a  gingham 
umbrella).  Surely,  under  the  circumstances,  I 
could  solicit  a  share  in  it  without  being  deemed 
extremely  rude  and  impertinent.  I  slushed  my 
way  through  the  interminable  field,  and  gained 
upon  the  figure.  Its  outline  I  could  plainly  dis- 
tinguish. It  was  certainly  a  female,  the  dress 
was  of  a  light  colour,  and — most  important 
particular — the  wearer  of  the  dress  carried,  as 
I  have  said,  a  very  large  umbrella — a  gingham 
umbrella,  More  I  could  not  ascertain,  save 
that  the  object  of  my  pursuit  was  endowed 
with  a  less  amount  of  curiosity  than  is  usually 
ascribed  to  the  fair  sex.  As  my  feet  often  glided 
from  the  slippery  path,  and  splashed  into  the  small 
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puddles  by  which  in  many  places  it  was  burdened, 
the  noise  I  made  must  have  been  considerable ; 
and  most  people  are  anxious  to  know  what  sort  of 
a  person  is  walking  behind  them,  when  they  are  in 
a  field  about  nightfall.  Such,  however,  was  not  the 
case  with  the  lady  before  me.  Armed  with  her 
umbrella  against  the  inclemencies  of  the  weather, 
she  seemed  regardless  of  everything  else. 

As  I  have  said,  I  gained  upon  the  lady  ;  but 
even  when  I  was  at  her  side,  with  my  head  under 
her  umbrella  (I  believe  I  have  already  described 
it  as  a  gingham  umbrella),  she  made  no  effort 
to  see  me  or  to  avoid  me.  Apparently  looking 
straight  before  her,  she  went  on  as  at  first ;  and 
it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  whereas  I  made  a 
little  splash  at  almost  every  step,  she  seemed  to 
pick  her  way  without  difficulty.  The  few  cour- 
teous words  I  uttered,  did  not  seem  to  reach  her 
ear.  Perhaps  she  was  deaf  ?  On  this  supposition, 
I  gently  took  the  gingham  umbrella  by  the  handle, 
politely  intending  to  carry  it  in  such  a  way  as 
to  confer  upon  her  the  largest  share  of  its 
benefits.  She  made  no  resistance,  but  let  it  go 
at  once,  and,  what  was  very  strange,  no  sooner 
was  it  safely  in  my  grasp,  than  I  found  myself 
alone!  Yes,  no  one  was  beside  me;  there  I 
stood,  whole  and  sole  master  of  a  gingham  um- 
brella. Dressed  as  she  was  in  light  raiment, 
the  lady,  however  rapidly  she  might  have  run 
away,  ought  to  have  been  visible  in  sdme  direc- 
tion; but  she  was  not  visible  in  any  direction. 

How  wrong  it  is  to  form  hasty  judgments. 
Five  minutes  before,  I  had  settled  in  my  own 
mind  that  the  umbrella  was  the  engrossing  ob- 
ject of  the  lady's  thoughts.  Now,  I  could 
clearly  see  that  she  did  not  value  it  to  the  extent 
of  a  single  clutch.  If  she  had  merely  wanted 
to  be  freed  from  me,  she  might  have  gone  with 
the  umbrella  in  her  hand,  for  I  did  not  hold  it 
so  very  tight.  Perhaps  the  umbrella  was  more 
objectionable  than  myself,  and  she  was  glad  to 
get  rid  of  it  ?  The  rain  that  rattled  on  the  silk 
seemed  anxious  to  demonstrate  the  utter  fallacy 
of  this  hypothesis. 

I  felt  comfortable  enough  in  the  parlour  of 
the  Jolly  Navigators,  sipping  my  glass  of  hot 
brandy-and-water  as  a  preventive  against  the  ill 
effects  of  the  wetting,  smoking  my  cigar,  and 
idly  watching  my — let  me  rather  say  the— um- 
brella, as  it  lay  open  before  the  fire.  The  inn 
was  close  to  the  station,  and  I  by  no  means 
regretted  that  at  least  half  an  hour  would  elapse 
before  the  arrival  of  tiie  train  that  was  to  convey 
me  back  to  town.  Literally  doing  nothing,  I 
was  ready  to  take  an  interest  in  anything,  and 
was  not  displeased  when  I  could  hear  through 
the  open  door  the  few  remarks  made  by  the 
landlord  and  the  customers  at  the  bar. 

"  Well,  this  is  leap-year,"  said  a  gruff  voice. 

"Yes,  and  more  than  that,"  said  another 
voice,  exceedingly  shrill,  and  evidently  belonging 
to  an  old  woman,  "  this  is  the  29th  of  February. 
I  wonder  if  she  was  in  the  field  this  evening  ?" 

"  Gammon,"  said  the  landlord. 

"Oh  yes,  it's  all  very  fine  for  you  men," 
urged  the  shrill  voice,  "  you'll  believe  nothing 


but  what  you  can  eat  and  drink  and  put  into  your 
pockets  ;  but  I  tell  you  she's  sure  to  be  in  the 
field  about  nightfall,  on  the  29th  of  February." 

"  Go  along,"  said  the  gruff  voice.  "  Why,  I've 
been  through  Swampy  Field  over  and  over 
again,  and  I  never  seed  nothing." 

"  Of  course  not,"  assented  the  landlord. 

"  Ay,  ay,"  pursued  the  shrill  voice ;  "  but  did 
you  ever  go  through  the  field  at  nightfall,  on  the 
29th  of  February  ?  Were  you  there  this  evening?" 

"  Well,  no ;  I  can't  say  I  was,"  replied  the 
gruff  voice. 

"  No  ;  exactly,"  persisted  the  shrill  old  dame. 
"And  are  you  quite  sure  you  were  there  at 
nightfall  this  day  four  year — or  the  day  four 
year  before  that  ?" 

"  Well,  I  don't  want  to  say  what  ain't  right 
and  straight,"  replied  the  gruff  voice,  in  a  some- 
what discomfited  tone. 

"  And  that's  the  wisest  thing  you've  said  yet," 
replied  the  shrill  voice,  reproachfully.  "  Better 
people  than  you  or  I  have  seen  ghosts  and  been 

§liosts  before  this,  to  say  nothing  of  poor  Miss 
rackenbridge." 

Now  my  moral  position,  as  I  listened  to  the 
above  conversation,  with  my  eyes  fixed  on  the 
umbrella,  was  far  from  elevated.  I  felt  at  once 
that  the  "  she"  of  whom  the  old  woman  spoke 
could  be  no  other  than  the  mysterious  female 
from  whom  I  had  received  the  gingham  article 
that  lay  open  before  me,  steaming  away  its 
moisture.  I  therefore  knew  that  the  sneers  of 
the  gruff  gentleman  and  of  the  landlord  were  un- 
just, and  yet  I  dared  not  openly  enlist  myself  on 
the  side  of  truth.  My  evidence  was  all  that  the 
old  woman  required  to  save  her  from  derision, 
and  I  was  base  enough  not  to  give  it.  The 
more  I  think  of  my  conduct  on  that  occasion, 
the  more  does  my  self-respect  diminish.  If  I  had 
been  in  some  primitive  hamlet,  where  the  exist- 
ence of  ghosts  is  admitted  as  a  matter  of  course, 
there  is  no  doubt  I  should  have  come  out  boldly 
with  my  narrative,  and  should  have  done  my  best 
to  browbeat  any  unlucky  sceptic.  My  conduct, 
I  am  convinced,  would  have  been  analogous  had 
I  been  at  a  party  of  fashionable  spiritualists. 
But  here  I  was  in  a  village,  too  closely  in  con- 
nexion with  London  to  admit  of  a  primitive 
credulity,  save  among  the  oldest  inhabitants, 
while  the  social  status  of  the  speakers  was  not 
high  enough  to  render  them  pervious  to  aristo- 
cratic spiritualism.  For  fear  of  incurring  the 
sneer  of  a  vulgar  landlord  and  his  more  vulgar 
customer,  I  allowed  truth  to  be  assailed  without 
uttering  a  word  in  its  defence,  though  I  could 
scarcely  help  fancying  that  the  umbrella  was 
conscious  of  my  pusillanimity,  and  was  observing 
me  with  silent  contempt. 

What  a  great  man  must  a  martyr  be,  who 
will  undergo  popular  execration,  death,  and 
torture,  rather  than  keep  his  lips  close,  when 
they  can  be  opened  for  the  assertion  of  a  truth  ! 
What  an  immeasurable  difference  there  must 
be  between  my  constitution  and  that  of — say 
St.  Lawrence. 

But  while  my  moral  courage  was  at  the  lowest 
ebb,  it  was  high-water  with  my  curiosity.  Such 
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was  my  utter  depravity,  that  the  circumstances 
which  depressed  the  nobler  quality  allowed  the 
lower  one  to  flourish  with  full  vigour.  I 
sneaked  out  of  the  parlour  to  the  bar,  endea- 
voured to  ingratiate  myself  by  asking  for  some- 
thing cheap  which  I  did  not  want  (a  biscuit,  I 
think  it  was),  and  then  with  the  grossest  affec- 
tation of  vagueness,  propounded  the  following 
question : 

"  Excuse  the  liberty,  but  did  not  I  overhear 
— unintentionally,  of  course — something  about 
some  person  who  walked  in  some  field  in  some 
remarkable  manner  ?" 

"  That's  right,  master,"  replied  a  man  in  a 
shaggy  great-coat. 

"  On  yes,  quite  correct,"  said  the  landlord, 
"  but  for  further  particulars  you  had  better 
address  yourself  to  this  good  lady  here.  You 
know  there's  some  sort  of  knowledge  that  thrives 
best  in  the  heads  of  elderly  ladies,"  he  added 
with  a  wink. 

1  am  overwhelmed  with  shame  and  confusion 
when  I  write  down  the  humiliating  fact  that  I 
actually — winked  in  return.  If  I  were  a  member 
of  parliament,  I  wonder  whether  I  should  ever, 
by  the  remotest  chance,  find  myself  voting  with 
the  minority  ! 

"  Oh,  the  gentleman  is  quite  welcome  to  hear 
the  story  if  he  likes,"  said  the  old  lady  :  a  most 
respectable  inoffensive-looking  person,  "/don't 
care  for  a  laugh  or  two." 

How  unworthy  was  I  to  walk  on  the  same 
soil  with  that  heroic  old  woman  ! 

I  shall  not  repAt  the  words  of  her  narrative, 
for  it  was  somewhat  prolix,  and  abounded  in 
details  that  did  not  bear  directly  on  the  main 
subject.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  state  that  ac- 
cording to  the  excellent  lady's  belief,  one  Miss 
Catherine  Crackenbridge  had,  on  the  29th  of 
February,  many  years  before,  gone  out  to  meet  a 
clandestine  lover,  and  had  been  seen  to  cross 
Swampy  field.  Since  that  time,  nothing  had 
been  heard  of  her.  Some  supposed  that  she  was 
entrapped  and  murdered  by  a  designing  villain  ; 
some,  that  she  met  with  a  fatal  accident ;  some, 
that  she  committed  suicide.  This  much  was 
certain :  that  every  29th  of  February  hter  figure 
might  be  seen — in  fact,  must  be  seen — to  cross 
Swampy  Field  about  nightfall,  by  any  person  who 
happened  to  be  on  the  spot. 

After  exchanging  a  look  of  bland  superiority 
with  the  landlord— despicable  being  that  I  was  ! 
— I  asked  if  the  ghost  were  in  the  habit  of 
carrying  an  umbrella. 

"  Ho-ho-ho  !"  roared  the  landlord.  "  Why, 
of  course  it  would,  if  it  went  out  on  a  wet  even- 
ing like  this.  Well,  that's  a  good  'un.  The 
gentleman  has  given  it  her  there,  and  no  mistake ; 
hasn't  he,  Jim  ?" 

The  man  in  the  shaggy  great-coat  grunted 
his  assent,  with  a  low  chuckle.  And  there  was  I 
— wretch  that  I  was — allowing  myself  to  be 
applauded  for  inflicting  a  stupid  sarcasm  on  a 
defenceless  female,  when  I  firmly  believed  every 
word  of  her  statement,  and  was  merely  endea- 
vouring to  satisfy  my  curiosity  with  reference 
to  my  strangely  acquired  treasure.  I  even 


joined  in  the  laugh,  and  allowed  them  all,  the 
old  woman  included,  to  believe  that  I  regarded 
myself  as  an  exceedingly  witty  and  facetious 
person.  The  old  woman  merely  observed  that 
she  knew  nothing  about  umbrellas,  and  left  the 
house  in  a  state  of  irascibility  that  was  not  only 
justifiable,  but  highly  laudable.  As  for  me,  I 
swaggered  back  into  the  parlour  with  the  air  of 
a  conqueror  by  whom  a  worthy  adversary  has 
been  valiantly  demolished. 

My  surprise  was  not  small  when  I  perceived 
that  the  umbrella  had  changed  its  position 
during  the  conversation  at  the  bar.  I  had  left 
it  with  the  convex  side  towards  the  fire,  and 
consequently  the  handle  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion. Now,  the  handle  was  towards  the  fire,  and 
the  convex  surface  of  gingham  towards  the  door. 
As  no  one  had  entered  the  room,  this  movement 
was  perfectly  astounding,  yet  I  did  not  utter  a 
single  ejaculation.  I  snatched  up  the  umbrella, 
boldly  tucked  it  under  my  arm,  and  stalked 
through  the  bar,  bidding  a  hasty  farewell  to  the 
landlord,  and  making  the  utterly  frivolous  re- 
mark that  I  did  not  think  I  should  miss  the 
train.  If  all  the  ghosts  of  all  the  Hamlets  had 
stood  in  visible  shape  before  me,  I  would  rather 
have  walked  through  them,  than  have  committed 
myself  to  a  word,  look,  or  gesture,  that  could  have 
compromised  me  in  the  eyes  of  the  landlord  and 
his  gruff  acquaintance.  As  it  was,  the  initial 
letters  C.  C.  carved  on  the  handle,  confirmed  my 
belief  that  the  umbrella  had  been  the  property 
of  the  ill-starred  Catherine  Crackenbridge. 

The  umbrella,  I  may  observe — though  of  ging- 
ham— was  of  no  common  order.  Its  ivory  handle 
was  extremely  massive,  and  richly  adorned  with 
that  elaborate  tracery,  which  seems  to  betoken 
an  Oriental  origin.  The  initial  letters  to  which 
I  have  referred  had  not  been  scratched  on  with 
the  first  sharp  instrument  that  came  to  hand, 
but  had  been  elegantly  carved. 

Hence  it  was  no  wonder,  that  when  I  called 
on  my  old  friend  Jack  Slingsby,  to  whose  re- 
sidence I  proceeded  as  soon  as  I  quitted  the 
train,  he  exclaimed,  in  his  usual  elegant  style : 

"  Why,  old  boy,  that's  a  stunning  gingham 
you've  got  there.  Well,  that  is  an  out-and- 
outer!" 

"  Yes,  it  is  rather  a  good  one,"  I  answered, 
with  despicable  indifference  ;  and  I  put  it  in  the 
corner  near  the  door,  and  hung  my  hat  upon  it, 
in  conformity  with  an  old  habit  of  mine.  Being 
of  a  careless  disposition,  I  lost  many  an  umbrella 
in  early  youth.  To  prevent  the  recurrence  of 
such  accidents,  I  now  adopt  the  expedient  of 
using  my  umbrella  as  a  hat- peg,  whenever  I 
make  a  visit.  I  cannot  easily  forget;  my  hat,  nor 
can  I  take  my  hat  without  handling  my  um- 
brella. 

"  Well,  but  you  don't  mean  to  tell  me," 
pursued  Jack,  "  that  you  bought  that  article 
with  your  own  money  ?  A  purchase  of  that 
kind  is  not  like  my  old  friend  Yorick  Zachary 
Yorke." 

"  No ;  I  did  not  purchase  it — it — it  came 
from  India,"  I  replied,  devoutly  hoping,  with 
the  little  conscience  that  was  left  me,  that  I  had 
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not  told  an  absolute  falsehood ;  for,  indeed,  it 
might  have  come  from  India  in  the  first  instance 
for  anything  I  knew  to  the  contrary. 

The  intelligence  I  had  to  communicate  was  of 
a  pleasant  kind,  and  Jack  proved  its  exhilarating 
effect  by  ordering  oysters  for  two,  and  a  liberal 
supply  of  stout.  When  this  supper,  with  the 
addition  of  a  tumbler  or  so  of  grog,  had  been 
disposed  of,  I  rose  to  depart. 

"  Why,  old  fellow,"  said  the  hospitable  Jack, 
"  where  have  you  put  your  hat  and  your  um- 
brella ?  Bless  my  soul,  here  they  are  !  Well, 
now,  I  would  have  sworn  in  any  witness-box 
that  you  put  the  umbrella  in  the  corner  near  the 
door,  and  then  clapped  your  hat  on  the  handle, 
and  now — lo  and  behold ! — here's  the  hat  on  the 
floor  in  the  corner  next  the  fireplace,  and  the 
umbrella,  with  the  point  inside  the  hat,  and  the 
handle  against  the  wall !" 

The  little  incident  in  the  parlour  of  the  Jolly 
Navigators  had  too  well  prepared  me  for  such 
freaks  on  the  part  of  my  umbrella,  to  allow  me  to 
be  taken  aback.  "  It  is  just  as  I  put  it,  Jack/' 
I  said,  with  heedless  effrontery.  "  You  put  a 
little  too  much  brandy  in  your  tumbler,  and  that, 
coming  directly  after  the  stout " 

Jack  was  fully  as  sober  as  I  was,  and  as  for 
the  brandy-and-water,  it  had  been  offensively 
weak. 

"  I  suppose  you  are  right,  old  fellow,"  inter- 
rupted Jack,  with  a  sceptical  expression  of 
countenance.  "  As  the  umbrella  is  a  little 
damp,  it  was  kind  of  you  to  save  my  carpet,  by 
using  your  hat  as  a  basin." 

Simpering  out  some  inanity  about  a  friend's 
interests  being  as  dear  to  me  as  my  own,  I  got 
out  of  the  house  as  well  as  I  could.  That  I 
had  not  succeeded  in  obliterating  from  Jack's 
mind  the  remembrance  of  the  change  of  corners, 
was  afterwards  made  evident  enough.  Though 
he  never  saw  the  umbrella  again,  he  never  met 
me  without  some  question  as  to  its  whereabout, 
or  some  reference  to  the  odd  occurrence  of  that 


I  had  been  so  much  occupied  hitherto  in 
wearing  a  mask  before  other  persons,  that  I 
really  had  not  had  time  enough  to  feel  all  the 
supernatural  horror  which  the  possession  of  the 
umbrella  should  have  inspired.  Here  -was  an 
article  placed  in  my  hand,  by  a  mysterious 
female  figure,  that  had  vanished  like  a  ghost,  and 
that  figure  exactly  corresponded  to  the  descrip- 
tion of  a  ghost  current  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood !  These  circumstances  began  to  im- 
press themselves  more  forcibly  on  my  mind, 
when,  on  reaching  home,  I  found  myself  alone 
in  my  bachelor  sitting-room.  The  umbrella, 
which  rested  against  my  chair,  appeared  to  me 
in  the  light  of  an  unpleasant  acquaintance,  whom 
one  cannot  conveniently  bow  out,  and  whom 
one  will  not  press  to  stop.  What  should  I  do 
with  the  umbrella  ?  I  did  not  wish  to  sit  up 
with  it  all  night,  still  less  was  I  inclined  to  take 
it  into  my  bedroom.  I  looked  reflectively  at  the 
umbrella  until  I  almost  fancied  it  looked  at  me  in 
return. 


At  last  I  bethought  me  of  a  little  room  on 
the  floor  over  my  bed-chamber,  which  was  occa- 
sionally used  for  the  deposit  of  lumber.  Thither 
would  I  at  once  take  my  umbrella,  and  then  re- 
descend  to  the  sleeping  apartment.  How  cau- 
tiously I  carried  it !  I  felt  morbidly  afraid  of 
waking  the  servants,  who  slept  in  the  chamber 
adjoining  the  lumber-room.  I  opened  the  door 
with  a  minimum  of  noise,  that  only  a  burglar 
ought  to  attain.  I  could  almost  fancy  I  was 
breaking  into  my  own  house. 

Lumber,  insignificant  by  day,  is  ghastly  at 
night,  when  illuminated  by  a  single  candle,  and 
seen  by  a  single  spectator.  The  common  house- 
hold articles,  cast  aside  as  unavailable  for  im- 
mediate use,  and  huddled  together  in  a  fashion 
totally  at  variance  with  their  original  purpose, 
have  a  corpse-like  appearance,  and  the  shadows 
they  cast  are  portentous.  A  cobweb  floating 
about  in  their  vicinity  is  an  uncomfortable  phe- 
nomenon, and  the  lonely  spectator  shrinks  in- 
stinctively from  anything  like  contact  with  that 
almost  intangible  substance,  which  seems  to  be 
compounded  of  feathers,  gossamer,  and  nothing, 
and  goes  by  the  name  of  "  fluff." 

I  delicately  placed  the  umbrella  against  a 
hamper,  richly  embroidered  with  cobwebs,  and 
crept  down  to  my  bedroom :  not  without  over- 
hearing the  whispering  voices  of  the  servants, 
who  had  no  doubt  remarked  the  unwonted  sound 
of  footsteps. 

My  dreams  were  disagreeable  enough.  The  um- 
brella seemed  to  stand  before  me  as  a  huge  many- 
armed  bat,  the  gingham  forming  the  texture  of 
the  wings,  and  a  little  claw  being  visible  at  each 
of  the  corners.  Then  the  bat  would  assume  the 
shape  of  a  human  skeleton,  still  many-armed, 
like  some  hideous  Indian  deity :  with  this  dif- 
ference, that  the  arms  were  not  in  a  vertical 
circle,  but  were  ranged  around  the  neck,  like 
the  spokes  of  a  horizontal  wheel.  And  by  a 
strange  movement  the  nob  had  quitted  its  place, 
and  stationed  itself  on  the  point,  where  it  be- 
came a  skull,  and  hattered  its  jaws,  as  if  in 
unseemly  mirth. 

I  was  far  from  gratified  next  morning,  when 
the  servant,  besides  coffee  and  toast,  brought  in 
the  umbrella,  with  the  words,  "  I  think  you  left 
this  in  the  lumber-room  ?"  I  dryly  answered 
"Yes,"  but  I  felt  that  my  answer  gave  no 
satisfaction.  Though  the  girl  talked  of  "  leaving 
the  umbrella,"  she  must  nave  known  very  well 
that  I  put  it  in  the  lumber-room  on  purpose. 

"  You  found  the  umbrella  leaning  against  the 
hamper?"  I  asked. 

"  No,  it  was  against  the  large  trunk  on  the 
opposite  side,"  replied  the  girl. 

"  Of  course,"  I  said.  And  never  did  that  very 
common  expression  seem  less  fitted  to  the  context 
of  a  dialogue. 

An  umbrella  which  has  been  lent  by  a  ghost, 
which  will  be  dreamed  about  under  the  most 
unpleasant  aspect,  and  which,  without  the  aid  of 
human  hands,  mil  shift  from  one  corner  of  a 
room  to  another,  is  not  a  desirable  possession. 
Many  were  my  efforts  to  get  rid  of  my  ging- 
ham treasure,  but  they  were  all  in  vain.  I 
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left  it  at  the  house  of  friend  after  friend,  and 
frequently  took  away  with  me  a  silk  umbrella 
ill  its  stead,  but  it  was  invariably  sent  back. 
I  have  gone  into  some  of  the  lowest  streets 
in  London,  have  made  some  trifling  purchase 
of  a  marine  storeseller  who  was  obviously  a 
receiver  of  stolen  goods — I  have  placed  the 
umbrella  against  his  counter,  and  have  hurried 
away  at  my  quickest  pace ;  but  the  light  of 
honesty  has  flashed  at  once  into  the  abode  of 
roguery  and  crime.  A  ragged  boy  or  girl  has 
run  frantically  after  me,  with  my  umbrella.  I 
have  gone  to  umbrella-makers,  and  have  offered 
to  sell  or  exchange  the  remarkable  specimen  of 
their  art,  which  I  carried  in  my  hand.  But 
never  was  the  master  of  the  shop  at  home  when 
I  called,  and  never  had  he  left  any  person  au- 
thorised to  effect  an  exchange  or  a  purchase. 
I  could  always  find  some  one  in  charge,  with 
full  authority  to  sell  any  number  of  umbrellas  ; 
but  I  could  never  find  anybody  entrusted  with 
power  to  buy  one,  or  take  one  in  exchange. 

It  struck  me  at  last,  that  I  would  take  it  to 
the  nearest  pawnbroker,  and  offer  it  as  a  pledge 
for  a  sum  too  small  to  be  refused.  I  had  never 
until  then  visited  an  establishment  of  the  sort,  and 
I  felt  nervous  as  I  approached  the  door — more 
nervous  when  a  friend,  who  seemed  almost  to 
rise  out  of  the  pavement,  suddenly  shook  me 
by  the  hand,  and  asked  me  where  I  was  going  ? 
When  I  had  quitted  him,  he  stopped  and  looked 
after  me,  so  that  I  was  not  able  to  dash  boldly 
into  the  shop,  but  lingered  at  neighbouring 
•windows,  contemplating  objects  wholly  devoid 
of  interest.  How  long  I  looked  at  some  pigs' 
pettitoes  in  one  shop,  and  at  some  blacking- 
bottles  in  another,  I  cannot  conjecture.  At 
last,  assuming  that  I  was  wholly  unobserved,  I 
entered  the  temple  of  interested  benevolence. 

"  Well,  sir,"  said  the  young  man  at  the 
counter,  with  an  air  more  patronising  than  is 
assumed  by  the  generality  of  tradesmen  towards 
their  customers  ;  "  what  can  we  do  for  you  ?" 

"  I  merely  come  to "  thus  I  began,  when 

I  perceived  that  my  umbrella  was  not  under  my 
arm.  I  rushed  out  of  the  shop  leaving  my  sen- 
tence unfinished,  and  met  my  friend  returning 
from  his  expedition.  Though  he  merely  made 
some  common-place  remark,  I  could  see  by  his 
manner  that  he  had  distinctly  perceivea  my 
egress,  and,  chancing  to  look  back  towards  the 
shop,  I  could  see  the  young  man's  face  protrud- 
ing from  the  doorway,  watching  me  with  evident 
suspicion.  My  situation  was  miserable.  Before 
me  stood  an  old  friend  of  the  family,  a  warm 
opulent  dreadfully  respectable  man,  eyeing  me 
with  diminished  respect ;  behind  me  was  an  utter 
stranger,  conjecturing  that  I  was  a  thief. 

When  I  got  home  my  umbrella  was  in  the 
stand  in  the  passage.  Perhaps  I  had  left  it 
there.  I  cannot  positively  say  whether  I  did 
or  not,  but  something  told  me  that  it  would  be 
useless  to  make  any  other  attempt  to  deposit  it 
as  a  pledge. 

As  the  end  of  another  February  approached, 
a  happy  thought  occurred  to  me.  Why  should 
I  not,  on  the  anniversary  of  the  day  that  had 


enriched  me  with  the  umbrella,  take  a  turn  in 
Swampy  Field  and  restore  it  to  the  rightful 
owner?  Though  the  umbrella  had  been  placed  in 
my  hand  on  the  29th  of  February,  a  day  which 
occurs  only  once  in  four  years,  I  could  regard 
the  1st  of  March  as  a  very  fair  anniversary, 
There  is  this  in  common  between  the  29th  of 
February  iu  leap-year  and  the  1st  of  March  in 
other  years, — that  they  both  follow  the  28th  of 
February.  And  there  was  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  a  spirit,  habituated  to  regard  the  essence 
of  things,  would  regard  a  chronological  arrange- 
ment merely  made  to  adapt  the  calendar  to 
mortal  purposes. 

I  left  London  by  railway,  and  on  the  evening 
of  the  1st  of  March  I  was  in  Swampy  Field 
with  my  umbrella  up.  There  was  not  a  cloud 
in  the  sky,  and  so  bright  was  the  moon  that  the 
country  could  be  seen  as  by  daylight.  Never- 
theless, I  walked  up  and  down  the  field  with  my 
umbrella,  at  full  spread.  No  object  appeared, 
save  a  group  of  boys,  who  took  advantage  of 
the  bright  moonlight  to  extend  their  hours  of 
play,  and  who  noticed  me  as  a  ridiculous 
figure.  An  umbrella  held  up  at  noon  under  a 
broiling  sun,  answers  the  purpose  of  a  parasol, 
and  brings  no  contempt  on  him  who  holds  it ; 
but  a  man  who  walks  up  and  down  a  field  by 
moonlight  beneath  a  perfectly  cloudless  sky, 
with  an  outspread  umbrella  in  his  hand,  is 
guilty  of  an  absurdity  that  no  one  is  bound  to 
tolerate.  The  derision  of  the  boys  I  endured 
with  the  fortitude  of  one  who  knows  that  he  is 
in  the  wrong,  and  who  justly  merits  whatever 
befals  him.  When  their  verbal  sallies  were  fol- 
lowed by  missiles  of  mud  and  stone  I  retreated, 
without  the  slightest  feeling  of  anger  against 
my  small  persecutors.  Had  I  been  in  their 
place,  I  should  have  thrown  missiles  also. 

Months  and  months  passed  away.  Every 
night  I  had  dreamed  of  the  skeleton  and  the 
bat,  and  the  dreams  had  lost  their  terror.  I 
believe  that  if  I  had  lain  from  night  till  morn- 
ing, without  a  visit  from  the  familiar  spectre,  I 
should  have  felt  my  rest  incomplete.  As  for 
the  umbrella,  I  had  so  often  put  it  in  one  corner 
and  found  it  in  another,  that  1  looked  at  its 
locomotion  as  a  matter  of  course ;  and  if  I  had 
chanced  to  find  it  in  the  place  where  I  had  left 
it,  my  sensations  would  have  been  like  those  of 
a  man  whose  watch  has  unaccountably  stopped. 

One  evening,  as  my  eye  glanced  at  the  ad- 
vertising columns  of  the  newspaper,  it  stopped 
at  the  following  mysterious  announcement.  I 
beg  to  state,  before  quoting  it,  that  on  the 
previous  day  the  umbrella  had  come  back  to 
me  in  a  very  remarkable  manner.  I  had  left  it 
at  a  shop  to  have  it  newly  covered  with  silk  in. 
the  place  of  gingham.  It  had  come  home  (as 
it  appeared  to  me  of  its  own  accord),  and  had 
brought  a  man  with  it  who  waited  in  the  passage 
to  be  paid  the  price  of  this  alteration,  and  who 
declined  to  quit  the  premises  without  receiving 
such  price.  On  being  offered  the  umbrella  in- 
stead, he  replied,  "Blow  the  umbrella;  I've 
umbrellas  enough  that  I  can't  get  rid  of,  I 
wants  my  money."  (From  the  words  I  have 
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italicised,  might  it  not  almost  seem  as  if  this 
uncultivated  person  had  also  encountered  the 
spectre  ?  I  merely  throw  out  the  suggestion, 
without  insisting  on  it.) 

"  On  the  29th  of  February,  C.  C.  will  call  on 
Y.  Z.  Y.,  and  claim  the  deposit." 

This  was  the  advertisement  on  which  my  eye 
fell. 

Now,  it  is  not  every  one  that  can  own  a  pro- 
perty in  the  initials  Y.  Z.  Y.  Indeed,  I  am  in- 
clined to  believe  that  I,  Yorick  Zachary  Yorke, 
am  their  sole  legitimate  owner. 

How  great  is  the  power  of  habit !  Three 
years  before,  my  mind  had  been  so  occupied 
with  the  extra  day  of  the  bissextile,  that  I  had 
even  tried  to  make  a  29th  of  February  of  my 
own,  by  giving  a  new  figure  to  the  1st  of  March. 
Now,  on  the  contrary,  I  was  slow  in  recalling  to 
mind  the  connexion  between  the  umbrella  and 
the  date  of  its  acquisition ;  and  I  believe  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour  elapsed  before  I  recognised  in 
C.  C.,  the  initials  of  the  ill-starred  Miss  Cathe- 
rine Crackenbridge. 

The  whole  horror  of  four  years  ago  was 
forced  back  upon  me.  My  agony  reached  its 
crisis,  when,  looking  at  the  date  of  the  paper,  I 
shrieked  aloud — "  The  29th  of  February  is  to- 
day !"  Frantically  I  rushed  into  the  passage, 
took  the  umbrella  from  its  stand,  and  placed  it 
on  the  table  before  me.  My  eyes  were  fixed 
upon  it  so  firmly  that  every  other  object  faded, 
and  my  arms  were  not  only  folded,  but  firmly 
pressed  together,  that  I  might  be  fully  aware  of 
the  strength  of  my  own  resolution. 

How  long  I  sat  in  this  state  1  know  not,  but 
after  a  while  I  began  to  feel  that  I  was  not 
alone,  though  1  could  not  perceive  a  companion. 
And  there  was  a  strange  inconsistency  in  the 
appearance  of  the  room.  The  looking-glass  was 
over  the  chimney-piece,  and  the  various  articles 
of  furniture  were  in  their  places,  but  the  carpet 
seemed  made  of  wet  grass,  and  the  walls  were 
transparent,  affording  a  view  of  a  flat  country, 
in  the  last  light  of  evening.  I  could  hear  the 
sound  of  rain,  and  could  feel  the  drops.  In  de- 
fiance of  all  the  laws  of  possibility,  I  was  in 
two  places  at  once — in  my  room  in  London,  and 
on  Swampy  Field.  A  heavy  weight  rested  on 
my  arm,  a  cold  breath  was  on  my  cheek,  and 
close  beside  me  was  a  pale  face  that  moved  its 
lips,  as  if  speaking  with  the  greatest  earnestness ; 
but  it  gave  no  sound. 

When  the  face  had  melted  away,  and  the 
weight  was  removed  from  my  arm,  and  the 
carpet  was  free  from  wet  grass,  and  the  walls 
had  ceased  to  be  transparent,  the  umbrella  was 
gone ! 

I  am  not  aware  whether  any  so-called  philo- 
sophical explanation  of  these  astonishing  expe- 
riences maybe  attempted.  I  believe  I  have  related 
them  (on  the  whole)  with  great  accuracy.  If  I 
have  at  all  enlarged  on  any  trifling  detail,  or  if 
any  deduction  should  be  claimed  by  the  deter- 
mined sceptic,  on  the  score  of  harmless  stout,  or 
of  brandy-and-water  which  I  have  myself  de- 
scribed as  (I  quote  the  exact  words)  "  offensively 
weak,"  or  on  the  score  of  a  rather  confused 


memory,  or  a  slight  habit  of  absence  of  mind,  or 
an  indigestive  disposition  (inherited  on  the  fa- 
ther's side)  to  doze  after  dinner,  there  will  still 
remain  this  extraordinary  circumstance  to  be  ac- 
counted for  by  ordinary  laws — that  I  never  could 
get  rid  of  the  umbrella  (gingham)  during  the 
whole  interval  between  bissextile  and  bissextile, 
and  that  I  unaccountably  and  inexplicably  lost 
the  umbrella  (silk)  on  the  29th  of  February,  the 
very  day  when  it  came  home  from  being  newly 
covered,  and  brought  with  it  the  extraordinary 
man  I  have  described. 


HIS  BLACK  BAG. 

i. 

CREEL  was  a  ducal  house — a  palace  almost — 
in  the  north  of  Scotland,  and  I  don't  believe 
that  anywhere  in  the  north  or  the  south,  the 
east  or  the  west,  a  pleasanter  place  could  be 
found  to  stay  at,  or  a  pleasanter  host  and  hostess 
than  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Greta.  I  had 
known  the  duchess  long  before  her  marriage, 
and  as  to  her  husband,  we  got  on  well  from 
the  very  first  day  of  my  stay  at  Creel,  when  I 
had  the  good  fortune  to  land  a  salmon  in  a 
style  the  duke  highly  approved  of;  an  achieve- 
ment which  I  followed  up  by  tying  a  fly  with 
which  he  himself  killed  first  and  last  five  large 
salmon,  and  a  dozen  grilse,  before  it  came  to 
pieces.  Every  year  I  went  to  stay  at  Creel,  making 
one  of  a  great  society,  the  castle  being  big 
enough  to  hold  a  small  world  within  its  walls. 

The  first  day  of  my  arrival  at  Creel  on  the 
occasion  of  which  I  am  writing,  I  found  my- 
self seated  between  old  Lady  Salteith,  who  is 
very  deaf,  and  an  uncommonly  stupid  master  of 
fox-hounds,  whose  voice  nobody  would  ever  care 
to  hear  unless  when  it  was  raised  in  a  melodious 
tally-ho  or  uttering  words  of  encouragement  to 
a  despondent  hound.  Exactly  opposite  to  where 
I  sat  was  the  beautiful  Miss  Crawcour.  Of  this 
young  lady  I  had  heard  a  great  deal,  though  I 
had  never  before  found  myself  in  her  company. 
She  was  placed  next  to  the  man  of  all  others 
for  whom  I  have,  I  think,  the  least  liking.  This 
was  Lord  Sneyd,  the  best  match,  pecuniarily, 
and  the  worst,  I  should  imagine,  in  every  other 
way,  that  England  had  to  show.  At  a  glance, 
I  saw  what  was  going  on.  Miss  Crawcour  was 
a  near  relation  of  the  duchess,  and  the  duchess 
was  one  of  the  most  inveterate  match-makers 
that  ever  lived.  She  was  at  this  time  about 
five  or  six-aud-thirty,  good-looking,  and  good- 
natured  to  an  excess,  but  she  had  this  quality 
of  match-making  developed  in  her  nature  to  an 
extent  that  was  almost  inconceivable,  and  cer- 
tainly premature. 

But  the  duchess  did  not  stand  alone  in  keep- 
ing a  watchful  eye  over  this  affair.  My  fox- 
hunting friend,  from  whom  I  learnt  who  the 
young  lady  opposite  really  was,  had  even  his 
stupid  old  eye  fixed  upon  Miss  Crawcour.  Lady 
Salteith,  deaf,  as  I  have  said,  and  so  shut  out 
from  conversation,  watched  her  with  might  and 
main,  and  so,  indeed,  more  or  less,  did  most  of 
the  guests  assembled  round  that  great  table.  I 
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ought,  perhaps,  to  except  the  duke,  who,  I 
think,  was  insensible  to  all  such  matters,  being 
a  sportsman  and  nothing  else  in  the  world. 
The  curiosity  of  the  rest  of  the  company  was 
excusable.  One  of  the  special  beauties  of  the 
day,  and  one  of  the  great  matches  of  the  year, 
were  there  side  by  side,  and  of  course  everybody 
wanted  to  know  what  would  come  of  it. 

The  beauty  of  Mary  Crawcour  was  of  no  or- 
dinary kind,  and  there  was  in  it  a  wonder- 
ful sense  of  health  and  vitality.  It  was  scarcely 
possible  to  look  at  her  without  feeling  inclined 
to  envy  her  the  extraordinary  resources  and  the 
prosperous  future  which  an  organism  so  com- 
plete seemed  to  promise.  What  a  pity,  one 
could  not  help  thinking — what  a  pity  it  would 
be  if  anything  should  occur  to  mar  such  a  career. 
And  then  as  you  looked  from  her  to  her  neigh- 
bour the  thought  immediately  followed,  "  How 
mar  a  career  more  utterly  than  by  such  an 
alliance  as  that  ?" 

Philip,  Earl  of  Sneyd,  was  not  what  some 
people  would  call  bad-looking,  though  to  me 
I  must  own  that  his  appearance  was  most  dis- 
agreeable. I  suppose  at  the  time  I  am  speaking 
of  he  was  two  or  three-and-forty,  but  he  was 
one  of  those  light-complexioned  men  who  look 
less  than  their  age.  His  features,  too,  were 
small  and  regular.  What  much  uglier  men  I 
have  seen  whom  it  was  pleasanter  to  look  at 
th«4n  this  same  Lord  Sneyd.  There  was  some- 
tking  so  utterly  unmanly  and  weak  about  him. 
He  was  so  much  too  soigne  in  his  "  get  up." 
His  hair  was  curled  and  crimped,  and  so  were 
his  whiskers.  He  affected  jewellery,  and  I  have 
frequently  seen  him  with  rings  outside  his  gloves. 
He  always  wore,  too,  such  tightly-strapped  trou- 
sers and  such  thin  lacquered  boots.  I  don't  be- 
lieve he  had  such  a  thing  as  a  shooting-jacket 
or  a  pair  of  highlows  in  his  possession.  When 
the  other  men  of  the  party  of  which  he  made 
one,  were  out  of  doors,  he  was  to  be  found 
in  the  drawing-room  playing  on  the  piano,  or, 
still  better,  getting  some  lady  to  accompany  him 
while  he  sang ;  for  I  must  do  him  the  justice  to 
say  that  he  had  a  good  tenor  voice,  and  per- 
formed upon  it  in  tune  and  with  considerable 
taste. 

I  looked  on  then  at  this  game,  and  I  saw, 
or  thought  I  saw — what  ?  A  used-up  man 
who  haa  never  had  anything  but  a  pippin 
for  a  heart — this  said  pippin  having  once, 
however,  had  some  juice  and  softness  in  it, 
but  now  resembling  those  of  Normandy, 
which  one  sees  in  the  grocers'  shops — dry, 
hard,  and  sadly  contracted  and  pinched  about 
the  core.  I  saw  that  this  man  had  settled 
with  himself  that  the  young  lady  beside  him 
was  personally  and  otherwise  suitable  to  the 
position  of  Countess  of  Sneyd,  and  that  to  be 
the  proprietor  of  such  a  piece  of  humanity 
would  be  generally  agreeable  to  his  inclination, 
and  creditable  to  his  discernment  into  the 
bargain.  I  saw,  too,  a  young  girl,  at  the  very 
commencement  of  what  might  be  a  bright  and 
glorious  existence,  about  to  sacrifice  all  her 
happiness,  deliberately  selling  it  for  money  and 


a  coronet,  and  I  thought  I  saw  that  this  was  not 
done  willingly  as  some  girls  do  such  acts,  but 
because  she  was  forced  into  it. 

Sitting  there  opposite,  and  having  little  to  do 
in  the  way  of  conversation  myself,  I  heard 
many  scraps  of  dialogue  between  Miss  Craw- 
cour and  her  neighbour.  The  young  lady  was 
attentive  to  what  Lord  Sneyd  said,  certainly, 
but  always  with  a  grave  attention.  She  never 
smiled,  or  relaxed. 

A  great  dinner !  What  a  wondrous  jumble 
of  sound,  what  a  queer  mixture  of  words  and 
thoughts,  of  observations  made  aloud  and  ob- 
servations made  in  secret.  What  scraps  over- 
heard. What  nonsense.  If  sound  and  thought 
and  action  could  be  photographed — caught  in 
some  camera  obscura,  and  retained,  what  would 
be  the  result  of  the  process  ?  In  the  case  with 
which  we  have  now  to  do— something  of  this 
sort.  Quick  !  The  instrument  is  set,  the  slide 
withdrawn,  and  the  sensitive,  and  prepared, 
plate  exposed. 

LADY  SALTEITH  (to  me).  Did  they  have  the 
same  house  last  season  ?— MYSELF  (bawling). 
No.  They  didn't  come  to  town  at  all. — BUTLER 
(over  right  shoulder).  Champagne,  sir,  or 
sparkling  'ock  ? — MYSELF  (to  myself).  Feverish 
last  night;  (to  Butler)  Neither. — LADY  SAL- 
TEITH (to  me).  Well,  they  couldn't  have  taken 
a  nicer  house. — MYSELF  (to  myself).  It's  no  use 
putting  her  right ;  (to  Lady  S.,  bawling  louder) 
No. — LORD  SNEYD  (to  Miss  Crawcour).  I  dislike 
travelling.  One  has  to  rough  it  so.  I  have  an 
aversion  to  roughing  it. — Miss  CRAWCOUR  to 
Lord  Sneyd,  coldly).  But  surely  that  is  the 

freat  fun  of  travelling. — MYSELF  (to  myself), 
ffeminate  beast  that  Sneyd  is  ;  (to  servant, 
silently  protruding  stewed  pigeons  over  left 
shoulder)  No,  thanks. — LORD  SNEYD  (to  Miss 
Crawcour).  Don't  see  any  fun  in  having  greasy 
hot  water  instead  of  soup,  and  beds  so  damp 
that  you  may  take  a  bath  in  them.  These  sort 
of  things  disturb  me,  put  me  out,  make  me — 
not  angry  exactly,  I'm  never  angry — are  you  ? — 
Miss  CRAWCOUR.  Yes,  often. — LORD  SNEYD. 
Really,  now,  Miss  Crawcour. — BUTLER  (over 
right  shoulder).  Sherry,  sir? — MYSELF.  Yes. — 
LADY  SALTEITH  (to  neighbour  on  the  other  side). 
Mumbles  so,  everybody  does,  now-a-days.  Why 
can't  they  speak  out  ? — LORD  SNEYD  (to  Miss 
Crawcour).  How  does  it  feel  being  angry? — Miss 
CRAWCOUR.  Oh,  not  very  dreadful.  I  never  go 
beyond  wishing  that  the  person  I  am  angry  with 
was  at  the  other  end  of  the  world. — LORD  SNEYD 
(calmly).  Is  that  all  ?  Oh,  I  often  go  as  far 
as  that  myself.  I  should  like  at  least  half  of 
my  friends  to  be  at  the  other  end  of  the  world. — 
MYSELF  (to  myself).  How  she  hates  Mm ;  (to 
servant,  protruding  curry  over  left  shoulder)  No. 
— GENERAL  ACCOMPANIMENT.  Muffled  clash,  re- 
spectful clatter,  buzzing,  and  subdued  laughter. — 
MASTER  OF  FOXHOUNDS  (to  me).  Shall  you  be 
in  England  for  the  hunting  season  ? — MYSELF. 
Don't  intend  to  hunt  next  season. — M.  E.  H. 
What's  become  of  that  chesnut  of  yours  ? — 
MYSELF.  Sold  her. — LADY  SALTEITH  "(to  me). 
Miss  Crawcour  is  not  so  pretty  as  she  was  last 
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year. — MYSELF  (observing  Miss  Crawcour  to  be 
listening).  I  can't  agree  with  you  there,  Lady 
Salteith ;  (to  myself)  I've  never  seen  her  before, 
by-the-by ;  (to  servant,  protruding  mutton  over 
leftshoulder)Yes. — BUTLER  (overnght  shoulder). 
Champagne  or  sparkling  'ock,  sir? — MYSELF. 
Neither. — LOUD  SNEYD  (to  Miss  Crawcour). 
Did  you  hear  Lady  Salteith  just  now  (his  lord- 
ship was  devouring  curry  when  Lady  Salteith 
spoke,  and  is  only  now  ready  to  talk)  ? — Miss 
CRAWCOUR.  Yes. — LORD  SNEYD.  Does  that 
make  you  angry  ? — Miss  CRAWCOUR.  No.  Lady 
Salteith  is  quite  right. — GENERAL  ACCOMPANI- 
MENT. Muffled  clash,  respectful  clatter,  and 
subdued  laughter. — M.  F.  H.  I  know  a  man 
who  would  Lave  given  you  anything  for  that 
chesnut. — MYSELF.  Yes?  Well,  it's  too  late 
now.  I  sold  him  very  well. — BUTLER  (over 
right  shoulder).  Sherry,  sir? — MYSELF.  Thanks. 
— LADY  SALTEITH  (to  me).  Not  a  good  com- 
plexion, has  she  ? — MYSELF  (shouting).  I  can't 
agree  with  you,  Lady  Salteith. — LADY  SALTEITH. 
Yes,  as  you  say,  wants  colour. — MYSELF  (to  my- 
self). Its  no  use  ;  (to  servant,  protruding  grouse 
over  left  shoulder)  If  you  please. — LORD  SNEYD 
(to  Miss  Crawcour).  What  are  you  going  to  do 
to-morrow  morning,  Miss  Crawcour  ?  Will  you 
try  that  air  from  the  Prophete  with  me  again  ? — 
Miss  CRAWCOUR.  In  the  morning  I  am  going 
out  riding,  Lord  Sneyd. — LORD  SNEYD.  Dear 
me.  You  are  always  riding.  I  hate  riding,  it 
shakes  one  so.  Well,  in  the  afternoon,  then,  after 
luncheon? — Miss  CRAWCOUR  (icily).  After 
luncheon  I  shall  be  quite  ready. — MYSELF  (to 
myself,  being  inclined  for  meditation).  That  girl 
speaks  with  the  air  of  a  martyr.  If  I  had 
been  Lord  Sneyd — (to  servant,  protruding  Cliar- 
lotte-Russe  over  left  shoulder)  No — (to  myself) 
I  would  have  made  an  effort  to  accompany  my- 
self in  that  air  from  the  Prophete,  or  have 
sought  a  more  willing  coadjutor ;  (to  servant, 
protruding  jelly  over  left  shoulder)  No,  thank 
you.— GENERAL  ACCOMPANIMENT.  Muffled  clash, 
respectful  clatter, buzzing,  and  subdued  laughter. 
— M.  F.  H.  (to  a  neighbour).  We've  begun  the 
cub-hunting  now  regularly.  My  huntsman  tells 
me  there  are  a  good  many  foxes  this  year. — 
NEIGHBOUR  (another  fox-hunter,  indistinctly  re- 
ported by  the  instrument).  Glad — hear  it — good 
f.  country — plenty — cover. — LADY  SALTEITH 
(to  me).  Do  you  ever  see  my  nephew  now  ? — 
MYSELF.  What,  Harry  Rushout  ?  Oh  yes, 
sometimes. — LADY  SALTEITH  (to  her  neighbour 
on  the  other  side).  My  nephew  is  the  wildest 
young  man  about  town.  The  other  day  he  got 

brought  up    before    the    magistrate    and 

LORD  SNEYD  (to  Miss  Crawcour).  Lady  Salteith 
is  not  always  so  fortunate  as  she  might  be  in  the 
subjects  she  chooses  for  conversation. — Miss 
CRAWCOUR.  Poor  thing.  She  belongs  to  a  dif- 
ferent time.  But  she's  very  good,  really. — LORD 
SNEYD.  I  -wonder  she  comes  out,  so  deaf  as  she 
is.  She  ought  to  stop  at  home. — Miss  CBAW- 
COUR.  I  like  Lady  Salteith  exceedingly,  and  am 
always  glad  to  be  staying  in  the  house  with  her. 
— MYSELF.  That's  right.— GENERAL  ACCOMPA- 
NIMENT. Clash,— clatter. 


Enough  !  Down  goes  the  slide.  The  instru- 
ment is  shut  up.  There  is  the  result  of  the 
operation. 

When  that  long  "  banquet  scene"  was  at  an 
end,  and  the  ladies  left  the  room,  I  found  my- 
self, by  the  retirement  of  old  Lady  Salteith, 
next  my  hearty  straightforward  manly  friend 
Jack  Fortescue,  with  whom  I  had  already  ex- 
changed a  nod  behind  the  old  lady's  back.  I 
was  very  glad  to  see  him.  We  talked  about 
all  sorts  of  things ;  and  presently  got  upon 
the  subject  which  had  been  occupying  me  so 
much  during  dinner.  I  was  rather  anxious, 
I  must  own,  to  lead  to  it,  having  heard  a  rumour 
somewhere  or  other,  that  my  friend  Jack  himself 
was  smitten  with  Miss  Crawcour.  I  don't  know 
when  I  had  heard  it,  or  where.  Those  things 
seem  in  some  societies  to  circulate  in  the  air. 

To  my  surprise,  I  found  Fortescue  very  uncom- 
municative about  this  matter,  and  still  more,  to 
my  wonder,  I  observed  a  tendency  in  him  rather 
favourable  to  this  match.  He  even  sought  to 
defend  Lord  Sneyd  against  my  attacks. 

"  Oh,  he's  not  such  a  bad  fellow,"  he  said, 
"when  you  come  to  know  him.  He's  affected, 
you  know,  and  pretends  to  be  wonderfully  re- 
fined, and  to  be  a  petit-maitre,  and  all  that,  but 
he  has  his  good  points.  We  fellows  who  are 
always  shooting,  or  fishing,  or  riding  over  stone 
dykes,  are  apt  to  undervalue  a  man  of  quieter 
tastes,  and  more  sedentary  pursuits.  Sneyd 
goes  in,  you  know,  for  being  a  sort  of  artist. 
By-the-by — talking  of  artists — did  you  see  that 
portrait  of  the  duchess  in  the  Academy  this  year 
— wasn't  it  good?" 

I  saw  that  my  friend  wanted  to  get  away 
from  the  subject,  so  of  course  I  did  not  attempt 
to  pursue  it.  I  was  not  enlightened  by  any- 
thing that  occurred  in  the  drawing-room  after 
dinner.  Miss  Crawcour  and  Fortescue  hardly 
exchanged  a  dozen  words,  and  Lord  Sneyd  was 
in  attendance  upon  the  young  lady  throughout 
the  evening.  In  the  smoking-room  afterwards, 
Lord  Sneyd  refused  cigars,  and  smoked  some 
infernal  perfumed  composition  out  of  a  hookah. 
Heaven  knows  what  it  was.  Opium,  perhaps  ? 
Nothing  wholesome,  I'll  warrant. 

II. 

It  was  on  the  day  succeeding  that  of  my 
arrival  at  Creel,  that  I  sought  the  billiard-room, 
the  usual  refuge  of  the  unemployed.  I  had  re- 
mained at  home  that  morning,  having  some  let- 
ters to  write  and  other  things  to  do  in  my  own 
room.  These  finished,  I  had  still  half  an  hour 
or  more  on  my  hands  before  luncheon,  so  I 
thought  I  would  wend  my  way  to  the  billiard- 
room.  If  I  found  any  one  to  play  with,  so 
much  the  better.  If  not,  I  would  practise  diffi- 
cult cannons  for  half  an  hour  or  so,  and  in  that 
way  get  through  the  time. 

Two  people  were  in  the  room.  A  gentleman 
and  a  lady.  Jack  Fortescue  and  Miss  Craw- 
cour. They  were  standing  together  at  the 
further  end  of  the  table.  Both  had  cues  in 
their  hands,  and  the  balls  were  on  the  board, 
but  at  the  moment  of  my  entrance  they  were 
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certainly  not  playing.  Miss  Crawcour's  back 
was  to  the  light,  but  a  glance  showed  me  beyond 
a  shadow  of  doubt  that  she  had  been  crying — 
was  crying,  even,  when  I  entered  the  room. 

What  was  I  to  do?  Fortescue  was  my 
friend.  The  room  was  public  to  everybody  in 
the  castle.  If  I  retired,  it  would  be  a  marked 
act,  showing  that  I  felt  I  had  interrupted  some 
scene  which  did  not  require  witnesses. 

"  Are  you  having  a  game,  or  only  practising  ?" 
I  said  to  Fortescue,  merely  to  break  the  awkward 
•  silence. 

"  Oh,  it's  a  game,"  he  answered,  making  a 
great  effort,  but  not  speaking  then  in  his  proper 
voice.  "  And  it's  my  stroke.  Look,"  he  said 
to  me  quickly,  "  is  that  cannon  possible  ?"  and 
he  made  it  almost  as  he  spoke.  Two  or  three 
more  followed.  Then  a  hazard.  At  last  a  bad 
shot,  and  it  was  time  for  Miss  Crawcour. 

She  came  to  her  place  at  the  table,  and  made  a 
violent  effort  to  collect  herself.  I  did  not  look 
at  her,  but  pretended  to  be  absorbed  in  marking 
Fortescue's  score.  I  heard  her  cue  strike  the 
ball  in  an  uncertain  way.  There  was  no  subse- 
quent sound  indicating  the  contact  of  her  ball 
with  one  of  the  others.  It  was  a  miss.  The 
moment  she  had  made  it,  she  placed  her  cue 
against  the  wall,  and  saying  something  indis- 
tinctly about  not  being  able  to  play,  and  about 
my  finishing  the  game  instead  of  her,  left  the 
billiard-room,  closing  the  door  after  her. 

As  soon  as  she  was  gone,  Fortescue  came  up 
to  where  I  stood. 

"  After  what  you've  seen,"  he  said,  "  it's  no 
use  my  attempting  to  make  a  secret  of  what 
has  been  going  on  between  Miss  Crawcour  and 
myself." 

"  My  dear  Fortescue,  I  have  no  wish  to  force 
myself  on  your  confidence.  "What  I  have  seen, 
can  be  for  ever  as  if  I  had  not  seen  it,  if  you 
wish  it.  You  know  that." 

"  No,  no,  I  don't  wish  it,"  he  answered 
quickly.  "  But  come  outside  with  me  for  half 
a  minute.  We  can't  talk  here." 

Out  in  the  open  air,  the  rooks  cawing  about 
the  tree-tops  as  their  nests  waved  to  and  fro  in 
the  wind,  lie  spoke  again,  as  we  lay  on  the  grass. 

"  I  dare  say  you  have  heard  my  name  and  Miss 
Crawcour's  spoken  of  together  ? — You  have.  I 
don't  know  what  right  any  one  has  had  to  talk 
about  eitherof  us.  However,  that  can't  behelped." 
He  paused,  and  did  not  seem  able  to  go  on. 

"  I  hate  speaking  of  things  of  this  sort,"  he 
continued,  after  a  moment,  and  in  an  impatient 
tone,  "  one's  words  sound  like  words  in  a  valen- 
tine or  a  trashy  novel.  Well — it  can't  be  helped. 
I  love  this  girl,  Mary  Crawcour.  I  would  do 
anything  for  her." 

"  And  yet  you  could  speak  yesterday  about 
her  marrying  that  man  Sneyd." 

"  You  were  not  then  in  my  confidence.  To 
the  world  I  must  seem  to  favour  that  marriage. 
I  am  pledged  to  do  so." 

"  Pledged  ?    To  whom  ?" 

"  To  the  duchess." 

"  My  dear  Fortescue,  how,  in  Heaven's  name, 
could  you  enter  into  so  rash  an  engagement  P" 


"How?  How  could  I  do  otherwise,  you 
mean  ?  You  know  my  position.  I  have  two 
hundred  a  year  and  my  pay.  Can  I  marry  that 
girl,  accustomed  to  the  life  she  is  accustomed 
to,  on  that  ?  Have  I  a  right  to  fetter  her  with 
a  long  engagement,  on  the  remote  possibility  of 
my  becoming  possessed  of  property  between 
which  and  myself  there  are  half  a  dozen  lives  ? 
Have  I  a  right  to  stand  in  the  way  of  such  a 
marriage  as  that  with  Sneyd  ?  What  could  I  say 
when  the  duchess  put  these  questions  to  me  ?" 

"  Do  you  believe  that  Miss  Crawcour  would  be 
happy  in  such  a  marriage  ?" 

"  I  don't  know,"  answered  Fortescue,  almost 
desperately.  "  I  have  seen  such  misery  come 
from  poverty  in  married  life." 

"  Depend  on  it,"  I  answered,  "  it  is  not  the 
worst  evil,  by  many,  many  degrees.  Fortescue," 
I  continued,  after  a  moment's  pause,  "  does  Miss 
Crawcour  love  you  ?" 

"  I  think  so,"  he  said,  speaking  in  a  low  voice. 

"Then  depend  on  it  you  are  doing  wrong. 
You  are  acting  as  you  think  rightly,  and  with  a 
great  and  noble  self-denial.  But  you  are  mis- 
taken, cruelly,  terribly  mistaken,  if  you  have 
pledged  yourself  to  favour  this  match  with 
Sneyd  and  to  give  up  your  own  hold  on  that 
young  lady's  love." 

"  I  am  pledged,"  Fortescue  answered. 

"  To  what  ?'| 

"  To  do  nothing  that  is  calculated  to  hinder  the 
marriage  with  Sneyd,  and  not  to  press  my  own 
suit  by  word  or  deed  for  a  period  of  five  years — by 
which  time,  of  course,  all  chance  will  be  over." 

"  And  this  was  what  you  were  telling  Miss 
Crawcour  just  now  ?" 

"  Something  of  it.  She  followed  me  to  the 
billiard-room.  She  seems  desperate,  reckless. 
She  swears  she  will  not  have  him.  I  entreated 
her  to  leave  me — you  saw  the  rest." 

I  said,  after  a  moment's  pause,  "  The  conduct 
of  the  duchess  surprises  me  in  this  thing,  I  own. 
She  has  such  good  points,  I  know.  She  is  kind- 
hearted — hospitable " 

"  Yes,  she  is  all  that,"  said  Fortescue,  inter- 
rupting me,  "  but  she  is  touched  by  the  world 
like  everybody  else.  Why,  you  don't  know  what 
the  notions  of  these  people  are.  The  things 
that  are  necessaries  of  life  to  them — real  neces- 
saries of  life — require  a  fortune  to  provide  them. 
To  a  woman  like  the  duchess,  the  existence  which 
such  means  as  mine  imply,  seems  what  the  work- 
house or  absolute  starvation  appears  to  you. 
When  the  duchess  puts  the  case  so  to  me,  1  tell 
you,  I  am  speechless." 

"  Fortescue,"  I  said,  after  a  long  silence. 
"  These  things  being  so,  and  this  most  rash  and 
miserable  pledge  being  given — what  do  you  do 
here  ?" 

"  I  go  to-morrow." 

"  Have  you  told  Miss  Crawcour  that  ?" 

"  No,  I  have  told  no  one.  I  mean  to  tell  no 
one.  When  the  party  goes  out  riding  to-morrow 
morning,  I  shall  excuse  myself,  and — and  leave 
this  place,  most  likely  for  ever.  There  is  a  row 
in  India  I  hear — perhaps  I  shall  get  rid  of  my 
life  there.  It's  at  anybody's  service," 
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Again  there  was  a  pause.     I  knew  what  that 
careless  tone  meant,  aud  for  a  time  I  could  not 


"  Fortescue,"  I  said  at  last,  "  I  have  one  more 
thing  to  ask.  Has  Sneyd  spoken  yet  ?" 

"  No,"  answered  my  friend,  rising  to  lead  the 
way  to  the  house  ;  "  but  he  is  certain  to  do  so 
to-day — or  to-morrow." 

in. 

That  afternoon,  a  party,  of  which  Fortescue 
and  I  formed  two,  went  out  cover-shooting  in 
the  neighbourhood.  I  never  saw  my  friend  shoot 
so  ill.  Indeed,  the  poor  fellow  seemed  en- 
tirely bewildered,  and  unfit  for  anything.  I 
think  he  only  joined  the  party  to  get  away  from 
the  house. 

Miss  Crawcour  did  not  appear  at  dinner.  She 
was  suffering  from  a  headache,  the  duchess  said, 
and  preferred  remaining  in  her  room.  Lord 
Sneyd  professed  as  much  interest  as  would  com- 
port with  his  languid  manner.  I  could  see  in 
Fortescue's  face,  carefully  as  he  had  drilled  it, 
how  much  he  suffered  additionally  at  not 
spending  this,  his  last  evening,  in  Miss  Craw- 
cour's  society. 

The  next  day  came,  and  I  was  again  prevented, 
by  certain  literary  labours  to  which  I  was 
obliged  to  devote  myself,  from  going  out  in  the 
early  part  of  the  day.  I  spent  the  morning  in 
my  room,  which  was  situated  in  one  of  the  round 
towers  which  flanked  the  entrance  of  the  castle, 
one  on  each  side. 

About  half-past  eleven  T  heard  the  voices  of 
some  of  the  men  who  were  staying  in  the  castle, 
as  they  lounged  about  the  door,  gossiping  and 
talking.  Soon  after,  I  heard  the  clatter  of 
horses'  hoofs  in  the  distance,  and  soon  the 
same  sound  accompanied  by  the  scattering  of 
gravel,  and  the  "  Wo,  mare !"  and  "  Steady 
horse !"  of  the  grooms. 

I  looked  out  from  behind  my  curtains  ;  I  am 
always  very  easily  diverted  from  my  work.  The 
riding  party  was  all  assembled.  Three  or  four 
men ;  among  them,  for  a  wonder,  Lord  Sneyd. 
He  had  his  own  horse,  a  nasty  long -tailed  white 
brute,  that  cost,  I  dare  say,  a  mint  of  money,  and 
that  no  mail  worth  twopence  would  get  across. 
The  duchess  and  Miss  Crawcour  were  the  ladies 
of  the  party.  The  duke  came  to  the  door  to  see 
them  off.  He  was  not  going  with  them,  having 
all  sorts  of  things  to  arrange  with  that  important 
minister  the  gamekeeper. 

"  Where's  Fortescue  ?"  said  some  one. 

"  Oh,  he's  not  going  this  morning,"  the  duke 
answered.  "  He  is  writing  letters."  He  was 
helping  Miss  Crawcour  into  the  saddle  as  he 
spoke.  It  may  have  been  the  exertion  of 
mounting,  or  it  may  not,  but  I  could  see  that 
she  blushed  deeply. 

I  did  not  like  the  look  of  the  animal  on  which 
Miss  Crawcour  was  mounted.  As  far  as  beauty 
went,  certainly  there  was  nothing  to  complain  of. 
A  handsomer  mare  I  never  saw.  But  the  move- 
ments of  the  ears  were  too  incessant  and  violent, 
and  there  was  more  white  to  the  eye  shown  than 
I  like  to  see  in  connexion,  with  a  ridiug-habit. 


The  mare  had  been  difficult  to  hold  while  Miss 
Crawcour  was  being  lifted  on,  and,  now  that  the 
young  lady  was  fairly  on  the  brute's  back,  it  be- 
came exceedingly  restive,  almost  unmanageable. 

"Are  you  afraid  of  her  at  all,  Mary?"  the 
duke  asked,  as  he  stood  at  the  door  ;  "  she  seems 
unusually  frisky  this  morning." 

"  No,  not  in  the  least.  She's  always  like  this 
at  starting." 

This  was  Miss  Crawcour's  answer,  but  I 
thought  she  looked  pale.  Perhaps  it  was  the 
reaction  after  that  blush  I  had  noticed.  The  duke 
spoke  again.  This  time  to  the  head  groom  : 

"  Has  that  mare  been  exercised  this  morning, 
Roberts  ?" 

The  man  hesitated  just  half  a  moment,  and 
looked  at  the  mare. 

"  Yes,  your  grace,"  he  said,  touching  his  hat. 

"  You're  sure,  Mary,"  the  duchess  said,  "  that 
you're  not  afraid  ?  Do  let  them  take  her  back 
and  bring  you  another  mount." 

"Yes,  yes,  much  better,"  added  the  duke. 
"  Roberts,  send  that  mare  back,  and  saddle  Robin 
Hood  for  Miss  Crawcour." 

"Beg  your  pardon,  your  grace,  but  the 
horse  is  in  physic ;  he's  not  been  very  well  for 
a  day  or  two." 

"  Well,  then,  the  brown  mare,  or  Bullfinch, 
or " 

"  No,  no,  no,  no,"  Miss  Crawcour  called  from 
the  saddle.  "  I  like  this  mare  best  of  all.  Let 
her  go,"  she  said  to  the  groom  who  was  holding 
the  cursed  brute's  head.  And  off  she  cantered, 
the  mare  plunging  aud  kicking. 

"  Really,"  said  Lord  Sneyd,  with  his  foot  iu 
the  stirrup,  "  Miss  Crawcour  ought  not  to  be 
allowed  to  ride  that  ferocious  animal.  Can  nobody 
stop  her  ?" 

"  You  ride  after  her,  Sneyd,"  said  the  duke, 
smiling,  "  and  try  if  you  can't  bring  her  back." 
Lord  Sneyd  was  in  the  saddle  by  this  time,  and 
cantered  off  at  a  regular  rocking-horse  pace. 
His  groom  behind  him  on  a  thorough-bred. 

That  was  the  last  I  saw  of  the  cavalcade. 
The  duke  retired  immediately  to  the  gun-room  ; 
and  I  went  back  to  my  writing-table,  but  I 
could  not  help  feeling  a  certain  sense  of  un- 
easiness, the  look  of  that  mare  not  being  at  all 
to  my  liking,  and  the  manner  of  the  groom 
having  left  an  impression  on  my  mind  that  the 
animal  had  not  really  been  out  before,  that 
morning. 

All  the  events  of  that  day  are  very  fresh  in 
my  memory.  The  next  room  to  mine  was  a 
boudoir.  There  was  a  piano  in  it,  and  some 
one  of  the  ladies  of  the  party  was  playing  on  it. 
I  don't  know  what  she  was  playing,  though  I 
should  recognise  the  air  now  in  a  moment  if  I 
heard  it.  It  was  what  is  called  a  "  piece,"  and 
had  a  wonderful  plaintive  beauty  about  it.  As 
the  performer  played  it  many  times  over,  I  sup- 
pose she  was  learning  it. 

I  went  on  writing,  and  what  I  wrote  seemed 
in  a  sort  of  way  to  be  mixed  up  with  this  tune. 
Presently  I  heard  the  sound  of  wheels,  and  some 
light  vehicle  drove  up  to  the  door.  I  went 
again  to  the  window.  It  was  a  dog-cart,  driven 
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by  one  of  the  duke's  grooms,  and  it  drew  up 
before  the  door.  Some  servants  brought  out  a 
portmanteau,  some  gun-cases,  and  other  luggage, 
and  placed  them  in  the  vehicle.  Almost  at  the 
same  moment  my  door  opened,  and  Ibrtescue 
entered  the  room.  I  never  saw  anything  more 
dreadful  than  the  suppressed  agony  in  his  face. 

"  Good-by,  old  fellow,"  he  said,  with  a  mise- 
rable ghastly  smile.  "  I'm  off,  you  see.  Will 
you  take  charge  of  this  note  for  the  duchess  ? 
I've  explained  to  Greta  that  I  find  my  letters 
this  morning  require  my  presence  in  London. 
Good-by !  I've  only  just  time  to  catch  the  train." 

"  Stay,"  I  said ;  "  where  can  I  write  to  you  ?" 

"  London,  to-morrow.  After  tliat,  Chatham. 
Good-by  again,  dear  old  fellow,  good-by !" 

He  was  gone.  In  a  minute  more  t  saw  the 
duke  come  with  him  to  the  door,  and  after 
shaking  him  warmly  by  the  hand  and  pressing 
him  to  return  whenever  he  possibly  could,  they 
parted,  and  the  dog-cart  disappeared  rapidly, 
behind  that  angle  of  the  castle  round  which  I 
had  seen  Miss  Crawcour  pass  so  short  a  time 
before. 

Poor  fellow !  what  a  departure.  What  an 
episode  in  the  gay  story  of  the  life  at  Creel. 

I  went  back  to  my  desk.  And  still  from  the 
next  room  came  that  same  plaintive  air,  and 
still  it  seemed  to  belong  to  what  I  wrote,  and 
to  be  an  inseparable  part  of  the  day  and  its 
events. 

Once  more  I  was  disturbed,  and  by  the  clatter 
of  hoofs.  It  was  a  single  horse  this  time,  and 
going  evidently  at  a  tremendous  pace.  I  looked 
out  and  saw  young  Balham,  who  had  been  one 
of  the  party  of  equestrians,  dashing  along  the 
road  at  full  gallop.  He  turned  off  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  stables,  and  I  saw  no  more  of  him. 
I  remained  where  I  was,  but  with  a  dim  fore- 
boding that  something  had  gone  wrong,  and  by- 
and-by  a  low  open  carriage,  empty,  was  driven 
out  of  the  stable-yard  at  a  great  pace.  Lord  Bal- 
ham rode  rapidly  on  in  front  of  it,  both  he  and 
the  carriage  going  back  by  the  way  he  had  come. 

I  still  kept  where  I  was,  and  in  a  few  mo- 
ments the  door  of  the  house  was  opened,  and 
some  of  the  servants  came  out.  They  looked 
out  in  the  direction  by  which  the  carriage  had 
disappeared.  One  or  two  ladies'-maids  stood  on 
the  steps,  one  of  them  the  duchess's,  and  there 
was  another  who  was  crying,  but  quite  quietly, 
the  servants  in  such  houses  being  drilled  into 
the  greatest  undemonstrativeness.  I  heard  one 
of  the  men-servants  say  to  another,  "  Roberts  is 
gone  off  to  Inverkeed,  for  Dr.  Maclntyre,  and 
James  has  gone  into  Creel  for  Mr.  Cameron. 
They'll  both  be  here  quickly."  "  Is  his  grace 
in  iiie  house  ?"  "No.  He's  up  at  the  planta- 
tions. But  he's  been  sent  for." 

The  conversation  among  the  men  stopped 
suddenly.  The  carriage,  driving  now  very  slowly, 
had  come  in  sight.  It  was  followed  by  some 
horsemen.  Presently  I  made  out  that  two 
grooms  behind  were  leading  each  a  lady's  horse ; 
then  I  saw  that  the  duchess  was  sitting  in  the 
carriage  bending  over  and  supporting  something 
— somebody — lying  at  length  on  the  cushions. 


A  gentleman,  one  of  those  on  horseback,  de- 
tached himself  from  the  group,  and  rode  swiftly 
up  to  the  door. 

"  Is  Miss  Crawcour's  maid  here  ?"  he  asked. 

The  girl  came  forward,  sobbing.  The  duchess's 
woman,  older,  with  more  head,  more  self-con- 
trolled, and  more  useful  now,  came  out  too. 

Not  a  word  more  was  spoken.  The  carriage 
drew  up  to  the  door,  and  I  saw  at  a  glance  that 
it  was  Miss  Crawcour  over  whom  the  duchess 
was  bending ;  that  the  poor  girl's  habit  was  all 
torn  and  dirty ;  and  that  a  handkercliief,  deeply 
stained,  was  laid  over  her  face. 

There  was  no  word  spoken  still.  The  duchess, 
in  tears,  descended  from  the  carriage  and  went 
into  the  house  to  see  that  all  was  ready,  while 
the  gentlemen  of  the  party  lifted  the  poor 
maimed  form  of  Miss  Crawcour  from  the 
cushions.  I  noticed  that  Lord  Sueyd  did  not 
assist  in  this,  but  hovered  about  the  group  in  a 
helpless  way.  Nobody  seemed  to  want  him,  or 
to  notice  him. 

I  remained  still  where  I  was.  I  knew  I  could 
be  of  no  use,  should  only  be  in  the  way  below. 
I  could  not  help  looking.  I  wish  I  had  not. 
As  they  lifted  Miss  Crawcour  from  the  carriage, 
the  handkerchief  that  was  over  her  face  became 
displaced,  and  I  saw 

One  whole  side  of  her  face  seemed  to  have 
been  crushed  and  beaten  in.  That  beautiful 
face ! 

It  was  covered  again,  in  a  moment,  but  I  had 
seen  it — and  so  had  some  one  else.  When  Lord 
Sneyd  looked  upon  that  mutilated  face,  he  turned 
even  paler  than  he  had  been  before,  and  went 
into  the  house. 

The  door  closed  over  the  sad  group,  with 
Mary  Crawcour's  helpless  figure  carried  in  the 
midst  of  it,  the  carriage  drove  away  to  the 
stables,  and  all  was  quiet  again. 

"  And  he  did  it,  think  of  that,"  said  Balham. 
"  It  was  that  disgusting  white  brute  of  his  to 
whom  this  terrible  mishap  is  owing." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?"  I  asked,  as  we  were 
talking  some  time  afterwards  about  what  has 
been  partly  described  above,  "How  did  the 
thing  happen  ?  You  saw  it  all." 

"It  is  told  in  two  words,"  said  Balham. 
"  You  know  that  mare  that  poor  Miss  Crawcour 
used  to  ride.  Well,  she  was  always  an  unsafe, 
ill-conditioned  mare,  in  my  opinion,  but  on  this 
occasion  she  was  particularly  bad.  All  the  time 
we  were  out  she  was  fidgeting  and  starting  at 
everything,  and  more  than  one  of  us  wanted 
Miss  Crawcour  to  let  the  groom  put  her  saddle 
on  one  of  the  other  horses,  and  let  some  man. 
with  a  stronger  hand  ride  the  mare.  However, 
it  was  no  use,  and  so  at  last — I  never  saw  a 
worse  thing — the  mare  took  fright  at  some 
barrow,  or  something  by  the  side  of  the  hedge, 
and  bolted  straight  across  the  road  at  a  bound. 
Miss  Crawcour  was  thrown,  but  fell  clean, 
luckily  without  becoming  entangled  with  the 
stirrup,  and  might  have  escaped  serious  mischief, 
when  up  comes  that  intolerable  ass  Sneyd,  on  his 
infernal  ambling  Astley's-lookiug  beast,  and  rides 
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clean  over  her,  the  brute  of  a  horse— ssh— I 
can't  bear  to  think  of  it— sending  one  of  hi 
hoofs  straight  into  her  face  as  he  passed." 
"  And  her  arm  is  broken,  too,  is  it  not  ?" 
"  Yes,  I  believe  so.  That  may,  however,  have 
happened  when  she  fell ;   but  the  other  thing 
that  fearful  mutilation  of  the  poor  young  lady's 
face,  was  done   by  a  kick  from  that  horse  o 
Sneyd's,  and  by  nothing  else  in  the  world.    I  saw 
it  with  my  own  eyes." 


THE  11EST  OP  THIS  MANUSCRIPT  HE  HAD  PUT 
INTO 

HIS  WRITING-DESK. 

SOME  years  after  these  things  had  happened, 
I  stood  on  the  summit  of  one  of  those  mighty 
mountains  which  form  a  boundary  line,  such  as 
few  countries  can  boast  of,  between  Switzerland 
and  Italy. 

It  was  evening,  and  I  was  gazing  with  all  my 
eyes  into  that  strange  receptacle  for  the  dead, 
which  the  monks  of  St.  Bernard  have  placed  at 
the  door  of  their  convent,  and  where  the  bodies 
of  those  unfortunates  who  have  perished  in  the 
snow  are  preserved.  They  are  embalmed  by  the 
highly  rarefied  air  of  that  height,  and  do  not 
decay.  The  Egyptian  mummies  are  not  more 
perfectly  kept. 

I  was  so  absorbed  in  these  strange  figures, 
that  I  scarcely  noticed  there  was  any  one  stand- 
ing beside  me,  until  I  suddenly  heard  my  own 
name  pronounced  by  a  voice  familiar  to  me. 
I  turned  and  found  myself  face  to  face  with 
Jack  Fortescue. 

"  Well,"  he  said,  almost  before  we  had  ex- 
changed greetings,  "  this  is  the  most  extraordi- 
nary thing,  the  most  marvellous  combination  of 
coincidences,  that  ever  took  place  since  the 
creation  of  the  world !  Who  do  you  think  is  in 
there  ?"  pointing  to  the  convent. 

"  Who,"  I  asked.  "  In  Heaven's  name,  who  ?" 

"  In  the  strangers'  parlour,  there,  you  will 
find,  at  this  moment,  your  old  acquaintance  Lord 
Sneyd —  and,  what  is  more,  a  new  acquaint- 
ance, if  you  choose  to  make  it,  in  the  shape  of 
that  nobleman's  illustrious  consort." 

"  What,  the  Irish-Italian  singer,  who,  as  1 
saw  by  Galignani,  had  managed  to  become  Lady 
Sneyd  ?" 

"  The  same." 

"  And  your  wife — where  is  she  ?" 

"  Mary  is  with  me.  Is  it  not  extraordinary, 
incredible  almost,  that  we  should  all  be  under 
the  same  roof  again  ?  Do  you  remember  the  last 
time  ?" 

"  Remember  it  ?     Shall  I  ever  forget  it !" 

"  Of  course,"  Fortescue  went  on,  "  I  can't 
let  her  come  in  contact  with  those  people,  so 
she  keeps  her  room,  or  rather  her  cell.  It  is 
awfully  cold,  but  anything  is  better  than  such  a 
meeting." 

"  But  you  will  let  me  see  her  ?" 

"  You.  Why,  of  course,"  Fortescue  answered. 
"  How  can  you  ask  ?" 

_  "I  will  ask  something  else,  then,"  I  con- 
tinued. "  I  will  ask  you  to  tell  me  some  of  the 
particulars  of  what  took  place  after  I  left  Creel, 


and  went  abroad.  My  letters  from  England  and 
the  papers  told  me,  to  my  great  delight,  of  your 
marriage  with  Miss  Crawcour,  and  also  of  Lord 
Sneyd's  wonderful  match.  But  I  want  to  know 
more  than  these  bare  facts." 

"  There  is  really  not  much  to  tell,"  said  For- 
tescue. "When  I  got  your  letter  telling  me 
of  that  terrible  disaster  at  Creel,  I  was  at 
Chatham,  and  was,  in  fact,  just  negotiating  for 
an  exchange  into  a  regiment  that  was  going 
abroad  at  once.  Your  letter  altered  all  my 
plans.  Do  what  I  would,  the  thought  of  that 
poor  maimed  figure  haunted  me,  the  love  which 
I  resisted  when  she  was  in  the  full  pride  and 
glory  of  her  beauty,  became  now  that  pity  was 
mixed  up  with  it,  now  that  this  fearful  trouble 
had  come  upon  her,  a  tiling  that  I  could  no 
longer  hold  out  against.  I  felt  that  I  must  go 
back  to  Creel.  And  I  went. 

"  When  I  got  there,  I  found  that  that  infernal 
brute  and  scoundrel,  Sneyd,  had  left  the  place. 
Very  soon  after  the  accident — you  know  that 
he  had  never  actually  spoken  to 'the  duke  about 
Mary,  or  said  anything  definite  to  her — well, 
very  soon  after  the  accident,  he  discovered  that 
it  was  actually  necessary  that  he  should  pay  a 
visit  to  some  estates  of  his  in  Ireland.  He  left 
the  castle,  to  come  back  there  no  more.  He 
went  first  of  all  to  Ireland,  and  then  was  absent 
on  the  Continent  for  a  considerable  length  of 
time.  There  was  an  end  of  him.  At  Naples, 
he  became  entangled  in  the  snares  of  a  regular 
designing  adventuress,  and  out  of  those  snares 
he  has  never  escaped.  I  wish  him  joy. 

"  Well,  I  stayed  on  and  on  at  Creel     It  was 

quiet  delightful  time.  After  the  accident 
everybody  left,  but  Greta — he  and  I,  you  know, 
were  always  great  friends — the  duke  pressed 
me  to  stay  that  he  might  have  somebody  to  shoot 
with,  and  I  stayed  on,  and  on. 

"  At  that  time,  too,  I  saw  more  of  the  duchess 
than  I  had  ever  done  before,  and  one  day  we 
began  talking  about  the  accident  and  about 
Sneyd's  behaviour,  and  1  ventured  to  say  that  I 
thought  that  if  Mary  had  broken  every  bone  in 
her  skin,  she  would  still  have  had  reason  to  con- 
gratulate herself  on  being  thereby  delivered 
from  a  marriage  with  the  wretched  creature  that 
he  had  proved  himself  to  be.  The  duchess  did 
not  differ  from  me,  and  somehow  from  that  day 
a  strange  kind  of  hope  and  happiness  seemed  to 
:ake  possession  of  me,  a  curious  indefinite  de- 
ight  such  as  I  had  never  felt  before. 

"  At  length  a  day  came  when  I  was  allowed 
;o  see  her.  And  when  I  went  into  the  room" — 
at  this  point  Fortescue's  voice  faltered  a  little — 
"  when  I  saw  her  poor  arm  bound  up,  and  half 
ler  sweet  face  covered  with  bandages — I  knelt 
down  by  the  side  of  the  sofa,  and,  in  short,  I 
made  a  fool  of  myself.  The  duchess  was  present, 

>ut  she  was  fairly  beat,  and Well,  very  soon 

.  was  discussing  ways  and  means  with  the  duke. 

"There  never  was  anything  like  that  man's 

tindness.    Besides  making  Mary  a  very  hand- 

ome  present    indeed,  which    he  declared  he 

lad  always  intended  to  do,  he  set  himself  to 

work  to  get  me  such  an  appointment  as  should 
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make  it  possible  for  me  to  marry.  Between  him 
and  the  duchess  (whose  interest  is  not  small)  this 
has  been  effected,  so  I  waited  till  I  got  my  com- 
pany— I  am  Captain  Fortescue  now,  if  you  please 
— and  then  sold  my  commission,  and  with  my 
own  small  means,  and  my  place  in  the  Shot  and 
Shell  Department,  we  manage  to  get  on  in  a 
very  inexplicable  but  delightful  way." 

"  And  the  privations  which  were  to  make  your 
wife  so  wretched  ?"  I  asked,  as  I  shook  him 
warmly  by  the  hand. 

"  Looked  much  worse  at  a  distance  than  they 
do  close,"  said  my  friend.  "  I  do  think,  sin- 
cerely," he  continued,  "  that  an  imprudent  mar- 
riage ought  to  be  made  every  now  and  then,  if 
it  is  only  to  bring  out  the  immense  amount  of 
real  kindness  that  there  is  in  the  world.  I  am 
perfectly  sure  that  if  two  married  people,  how- 
ever poor  they  may  be,  will  only  put  a  good  face 
upon  it,  and  neither  sink  down  into  gloomy 
despair  on  the  one  hand,  nor  shut  themselves 
up  in  a  haughty  reserve  on  the  other — I  am 
perfectly  sure,  I  say.  that  there  is  so  much  real 
goodness  in  the  world,  that  they  need  never  know 
that  they  are  poorer  than  other  people,  or  suffer 
any  of  those  humiliations,  the  dread  of  which 
has  kept  many  true  and  loving  hearts  asunder. 
But  come,"  said  Fortescue,  "I  am  getting 
poetical.  Let  us  go  inside,  and  see  how  Lord 
and  Lady  Sneyd  are  getting  on.  He'll  take  no 
notice  of  either  of  us,  you'll  see." 

Fortescue  left  me  for  a  time  to  go  and  see 
after  his  wife,  and  I  went  up  into  the  strangers' 
room.  There  was  a  good  large  company  as- 
sembled, waiting  for  the  supper  hour,  English 
tourists,  German  students,  and  some  French 
officers — among  them,  sure  enough,  sitting  next 
to  a  very  showy  and  over-dressed  lady  with 
jewellery  all  over  her,  with  a  very  strong  soup- 
9on  of  paint  upon  her  countenance,  with  a  long 
curl  brought  over  her  left  shoulder — there  was 
Lord  Sneyd. 

A  changed  man  already.  Feeble  and  effemi- 
nate he  was  still,  but  he  had  ceased  to  be  the 
insolent  languid  petit-maitre  and  coxcomb  he 
was  when  I  had  last  seen  him.  He  was  lowered 
in  tone.  His  whole  faculties  seemed  to  be  en- 
tirely absorbed  in  attention  on  his  better-half, 
off  whom  he  never  took  his  eyes. 

"  I  hear,"  said  Fortescue  to  me,  as  he  took 
his  place  by  my  side  at  the  supper-table,  "  that 
he  is  intensely  jealous  of  her,  and  leads,  in  con- 
sequence, the  most  miserable  life  imaginable. 
Look  how  he  is  watching,  now  that  that  French 
officer  is  speaking  to  her.  The  man  is  only 
offering  her  some  potatoes,  but  Sneyd  looks  as 
if  he  would  like— if  he  had  courage  enough — to 
put  his  knife  into  him." 

It  was  true.  A  more  pitiable  and  contemp- 
tible sight  I  never  witnessed  than  this  man's 
jealousy.  It  extended  itself  to  the  French 
officers  opposite,  to  the  young  English  under 
graduate  who  sat  next  to  the  lady,  and  even  to 
the  good-looking  young  monk  who — a  perfee 
man  of  the  world,  and  a  very  agreeable  fellow — 
took  the  head  of  the  supper-table.  I  must  say 
that  Lady  Sneyd's  appearance  was  not  calculatec 


o  quiet  her  lord  and  master's  discomfort.  A 
more  liberal  use  of  a  pair  of  fine  rolling  black 
:yes  I  never  saw  made.  Not  long  after  supper 
his  worthy  pair  retired,  not  the  slightest  at- 
empt  at  recognition  of  either  Fortescue  or  my- 
self being  made  on  the  part  of  this  distinguished 
nobleman.  Perhaps  he  was  of  opinion  that  our 
ascinations  would  be  dangerous  with  his  amiable 
;onsort.  Perhaps  he  felt  a  little  ashamed  of 
limself. 

As  soon  as  those  two  were  gone,  or  at  least 
after  a  reasonable  interval,  Fortescue  addressed 
limself  to  the  young  monk  who  played  the  part 
of  host,  and  remarked  that  he  would  go  up-stairs, 
and,  if  his  wife  were  somewhat  recovered  from 
icr  fatigues,  would  persuade  her  to  come  down 
and  get  thoroughly  warmed  at  the  fire  before 
retiring  for  the  night. 

Our  host,  with  that  interest  in  other  people's 
affairs  which  foreigners  either  feel  to  so  delight- 
'ul  an  extent,  or  assume  so  admirably,  expressed 
lis  earnest  hope  that  "  Madame  would  be  able 
;o  descend,"  and  Fortescue  left  the  apartment. 

I  own  that  at  this  moment  I  felt  somewhat 
nervous. 

In  a  short  time  the  door  opened,  and  Fortescue 
appeared  with  his  wife  on  his  arm.  She  came 
up  to  me  at  once,  and  we  shook  hands  cordially, 
while  I  spoke  such  words  of  congratulation  as  I 
liad  ready,  which  were,  in  truth,  not  very  many. 
At  one  glance  I  saw  that  at  all  events  the  ex- 
pression of  her  face  was  safe.  A  great  matter 
that,  at  any  rate. 

The  injury  which  she  had  sustained  being 
from  a  kick,  and  not  from  a  fall  or  dragging 
along  on  the  ground,  was  confined  entirely  to 
one  portion  (the  left  side)  of  her  face.  That 
that  injury  had  been  a  terrible  one  it  was  impos- 
sible not  to  see  even  now.  The  brow  immedi- 
ately over  the  eye  was  scarred,  and  the  eye- 
brow something  interrupted  in  its  even  sweep ; 
the  cheek  was  scarred  and  indented,  and  there 
was  a  slight  scar  on  the  nostril,  all  on  this 
same  left  side ;  but  the  eye,  sheltered  in  its 
somewhat  sunken  recess,  had  escaped;  the 
mouth  was  unhurt,  and,  above  all,  there  was 
the  expression,  the  general  look,  of  which  the 
attractiveness  had  been  so  great.  That  fearful 
injury  which  I  had  looked  down  on  from  the 
turret-window  at  Creel  had  left  much  less  da- 
mage behind  than  one  could  even  have  hoped. 

We  talked  pleasantly,  all  three  together— the 
rest  of  the  company  having  retired,  and  our 
host  too — for  nearly  an  hour.  We  talked  of 
our  travels,  of  the  places  to  which  they  were 
bound  and  from  which  I  was  returning,  and  of 
a  hundred  other  things,  until  the  hour  admo- 
nished us  that  it  was  time  to  part  for  the  night. 
As  we  rose  to  say  "  Good  night" — my  friend 
and  his  wife  standing  up  together — I  thought  I 
had  never  seen  a  happier  or  a  better-matched 
couple.  Suddenly  a  thought  seemed  to  strike 
her.  She  touched  her  wounded  cheek  slightly 
with  her  hand. 

"  Would  you  have  known  me  ?"  she  asked, 
smiling. 

"  No  one  can  tell,"  said  Fortescue,  interrupt- 
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ing  my  ready  answer,  "  how  I  love  that  precious 
scar" — he  leaned  down  and  touched  it  with  his 
lips.  "  But  for  that,  we  might  not  be  together 
now.  But  for  that,  your  life,  Mary,  might  have 
been  one  of  misery  unutterable,  and  mine — if 
not  sacrificed  on  the  plains  of  India — might 
have  been  as  utter  a  blank  as  that  of  any  one  of 
those  unknown  men  vrho  have  entertained  us 
here  to-nigth." 


HIS  DRESSING-CASE. 

THE  passengers  on  board  the  good  ship 
Golden  Dream,  homeward  bound  from  Mel- 
bourne, were  beginning  to  get  rather  weary  and 
tired  of  their  trip.  We  were  only  in  the  fourth 
week  of  the  voyage  ;  but  the  month  was  July, 
the  days  were  short,  gloomy,  and  stormy  ;  and 
the  sea  was  covered  with  those  mountainous 
waves  which  are  to  be  seen  in  perfection  off 
Cape  Horn.  The  stout  ship  went  struggling 
along  within  six  points  of  a  fierce  north-easterly 
gale,  quivering  like  a  living  creature,  as  the  re- 
morseless waves  struck  her  blow  after  blow.  On 
the  log  being  hove,  we  found  that  we  were  making 
barely  two  knots  an  hour ;  and  to  add  to  our  per- 
plexity, a  sudden  chill  in  the  air,  and  a  peculiar 
white  glare  in  the  horizon,  informed  us  that  we 
were  surrounded  with  icebergs.  Before  nightfall 
the  violence  of  the  gale  had  somewhat  Q  bated, 
and  the  passengers  hurried  on  deck  to  look  at 
the  first  iceberg,  which  was  within  half  a  mile  of 
us.  It  was  a  sight  worth  seeing.  We  beheld 
an  enormous  mass  of  rock-like  ice,  with  a  per- 
pendicular wall  facing  us,  fully  three  hundred 
feet  high,  against  the  steep  sides  of  which  the 
waves  dashed  incessantly.  The  colour  of  the 
iceberg  was  a  brilliant  pellucid  white,  except  in 
the  deep  fissures  and  interstices  where  the  hue 
was  changed  to  cobalt,  or  on  the  summits  of  the 
precipices,  which  glowed  in  the  rays  of  the  setting 
sun  with  all  the  prismatic  tints  of  the  rainbow. 

"  Eh !  man !"  exclaimed  an  enthusiastic 
Scotchman.  "  'Tis  joost  Edinburgh  Castle  to 
the  life!" 

"  What  a  fortune  a  fellow  could  make  among 
the  Melbourne  confectioners,  if  he  could  only 
tow  it  into  Port  Phillip  during  the  hot  weather," 
remarked  a  prosaic  colonist. 

"  Well,  it's  a  pretty  sight,"  said  an  old  lady, 
"  a  very  pretty  sight !  But  I  wish  they'd  all  sink 
to  the  bottom  at  night,  and  come  up  again  in  the 
morning." 

"  It  would  be  very  convenient,  indeed,  ma'am," 
answered  the  third  mate.  "  It  would  save  our 
eyes  to-night  considerably,  for  we  shall  have  to 
keep  a  bright  look-out." 

We  passed  a  very  gloomy  evening.  The 
wind  had  almost  fallen  to  a  calm,  while  the  sea 
continued  to  run  extremely  high,  causing  the 
ship  to  roll  terribly.  Everything  that  was  not 
securely  fixed,  was  flying  about  the  cabin,  the 
destruction  of  crockery  was  appalling,  and  the 
steward  passed  the  interval  between  supper  and 
bedtime  in  a  state  of  despair,  chasing  cups, 
saucers,  and  bottles.  Even  the  four  passengers 
who  clung  to  whist  every  evening  with  a  devo- 


tion befitting  the  renowned  Sarah  Battle,  were 
forced  to  give  up  their  game.  Even  chess,  though 
played  on  a  board  provided  with  spring  fasten- 
ings, was  found  impracticable.  The  chess-board 
sprang  up  bodily,  pieces  and  all,  made  a  somer- 
sault in  the  air,  darted  into  the  cabin  of  a 
married  couple  who  were  putting  their  baby 
to  bed,  extinguished  their  candle-lamp,  and 
frightened  their  cockatoo  into  hysterics. 

For  myself,  I  went  on  deck,  and  there,  shel- 
tered by  the  penthouse  which  overhung  the  main- 
deck  at  the  extremity  of  the  poop,  endeavoured 
to  solace  myself  with  a  pipe.  I  was  very  glad  to 
hear  a  voice  out  of  the  pitchy  darkness  saying, 

"  Nasty  thick  night,  sir." 

It  was  Tom  White,  an  able  seaman,  and  one 
of  the  greatest  growlers  on  board. 

"  What  do  you  think  of  the  weather,  Tom  ?" 
I  asked  him. 

"  'Bout  as  bad  as  it  can  be.  If  it  had  kept 
on  to  blow,  it  might  have  took  us  through  all 
this  here  ice  ;  but  now  it's  fallen  calm,  the  bergs 
will  gather  round  the  ship,  just  as  the  bits  of 
stick  in  a  pond  get  round  a  dead  cat.  Ah  ! 
Once  let  me  set  foot  ashore,  and  you'll  never 
catch  me  round  the  Horn  again." 

Poor  Tom  !  I  dare  say  he  had  uttered  this 
declaration  five  hundred  times  before,  and  had 
always  forgotten  it  when  signing  articles  at  the 
shipping-office. 

"I  hope  they're  keeping  a  bright  look-out 
forward,  Tom  ?'"' 

"  A  bright  look-out !  How  can  they  ?  Why, 
the  night's  as  thick  as  a  tub  of  Dutch  butter. 
Then  it  ain't  these  big  lumps  as  I'm  afeard  of. 
If  the  look-outs  ain't  asleep,  or  yarning,  they 
might  chance  to  see  them.  What  I  funk,  is  the 
nasty  little  sneaking  bits  of  ground-ice,  about 
the  size  of  a  ship's  long-boat." 

"  Surely  they  would  not  injure  a  stout  ship 
like  this,  Tom  ?" 

"  Stout  ship  ?  Ha,  ha  !  Why,  this  is  a  soft- 
wood ship — a  regular  New  Brunswicker.  She'd 
have  no  more  chance  again  the  ice,  than  a  chaney 
cup  again  a  soup-and-bully  tin ;  and  then,  with 
all  this  here  copper  ore  in  her  inside,  down 
she'd  go — and  you  along  with  her." 

"  And  you  too,  Tom." 

"Well,  I  don't  know  about  that.  Sailors 
ain't  like  passengers.  There's  the  boats  to  cut 
adrift.  Besides,  I'm  on  deck,  and  you'd  be 
below,  smothered  like  a  rat  in  his  hole." 

With  a  series  of  parting  growls  Tom  White 
disappeared  in  the  darkness,  leaving  me  in  a 
very  uncomfortable  frame  of  mind.  I  was  half 
inclined  at  first  to  stay  on  deck  all  night,  but 
eventually  determined  to  go  below,  and  seek 
oblivion  from  danger  in  sleep. 

I  envied  my  cabin  companion,  the  fat  German, 
Schlafenwohl.  He  lay  in  profound  slumber, 
while  his  nose  trumpeted  defiance  to  the  creak- 
ing of  the  timbers  and  the  dashing  of  the  waves. 
Taking  advantage  of  a  favourable  lurch,  I  clam- 
bered up  to  my  berth,  which  was  over  the  Ger- 
man's head.  I  tried  to  think  of  everything  I 
could  recal  to  my  memory,  unconnected  with 
ship-life,  but  the  horrible  snoring  of  my  com- 
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panion  and  the  lurches  of  the  ship,  destroyed 
all  prospect  of  repose.  I  repeated  verses  from 
the  most;  soporific  poets  I  could  remember.  I 
counted  numbers,  and  got  up  as  far  as  six 
hundred  and  fifty-four,  when  suddenly  the 
ship  rolled  more  frightfully  than  she  had 
done  yet.  I  felt  that  she  was  heeling  com- 
pletely over,  and  that  the  mainyard  must  be 
dipping  in  the  waves.  A  fearful  crashing 
of  plates  and  dishes  was  succeeded  by  the 
still  more  terrible  sound  of  rushing  water.  I 
opened  my  eyes,  which  I  had  until  now  kept 
obstinately  closed.  To  my  horror  I  discovered 
that  the  port-hole,  instead  of  being  at  my  side, 
was  directly  above  my  head.  I  unscrewed  the 
port  and  thrust  iny  head  out.  I  was  appalled 
by  what  I  beheld.  The  ship  was  on  her  beam- 
ends,  and  her  masts  were  disappearing  be- 
neath the  angry  sea.  There  was  no  time  to  be 
lost.  Fortunately  I  had  turned  in  in  my  day 
clothes,  boots  excepted,  so  I  climbed  through 
the  port-hole,  which  barely  permitted  the  pas- 
sage of  my  body,  and  lay  clinging  to  the  wet 
slippery  side  of  the  vessel.  A  thought  struck  me. 
Shall  I  waken  Schlafenwohl  ?  No ;  I  might  lose 
my  own  life  in  endeavouring  to  save  his.  His 
ample  figure  could  never  pass  the  narrow  port- 
hole. It  is  astonishing  how  selfish  men  are  apt  to 
become  at  such  times.  I  murmured,  "Requiescat 
in  pace,"  and  gazed  around  me  once  more. 

The  vessel  was  sinking  rapidly.  Her  masts 
were  now  entirely  under  water,  and  only  a  few 
feet  of  her  weather  yardarm  were  visible.  I  heard 
a  horrible  grinding  noise.  Peering  through  the 
darkness,  1  beheld  an  immense  iceberg  crashing 
against  the  ship's  side.  I  summoned  all  my 
energies,  took  a  tremendous  leap,  and  fell  into 
a  small  cavity  filled  with  freshly-fallen  snow. 
As  soon  as  I  recovered  my  feet  I  looked  once 
more  around.  The  Golden  Dream  had  disap- 
peared, and  nothing  was  visible  save  a  few  dark 
objects  floating  on  the  surface  of  the  water. 

I  determined  to  secure  one  of  these  objects. 
"  Possibly,"  I  thought,  "  the  harness-casks  on 
deck  have  broken  adrift.  They  are  filled  with 
beef  and  pork,  and  the  contents  of  one  of  them 
would  support  life  for  months."  I  descended 
cautiously  through  the  thick  darkness,  to  a  ledge 
which  abutted  directly  on  the  water.  The  spray 
of  the  breakers  was  dashing  in  my  face,  and  1 
trembled  lest  the  frail  piece  of  ice  on  which  I 
stood,  should  give  way  beneath  my  feet  and  pre- 
cipitate me  into  the  briny  abyss.  I  stretched 
out  my  hand — it  was  instantly  grasped  by  an- 
other hand !  I  drew  back  in  horror,  and  the 
force  of  my  retrograde  movement  was  such  that 
I  pulled  the  person  who  had  clutched  my  hand 
completely  out  of  the  water. 

As  soon  as  I  had  deposited  the  unknown  in- 
dividual in  a  place  of  comparative  safety,  I  de- 
manded his  name.  The  figure  drew  a  long 
breath,  and  replied,  "  Julius  Schlafenwohl." 

I  staggered  back  in  astonishment,  and  ex- 
claimed, "  Why,  good  Heaven,  how  came  you 
here?" 

"  Very  easily,  my  friend.  You  see  I  am  a  good 
diver  and  schvimmer,  andltookmy  timeabout  it." 


"  Why,  you've  got  a  long  rope  tied  round  your 
body !" 

"  Pull  hart  upou  it,  and  see  vat  you  will 
bring  op." 

I  hauled  as  he  bade  me,  and  presently  landed 
on  the  iceberg,  a  large  case. 

"You  see,"  continued  the  German,  "I  am 
never  in  a  hurry.  Ven  de  sheep  turned  over,  I 
turned  out  of  my  bairt  myself,  and  den  I  tiuk 
to  myself,  Julius,  you  vill  vant  etwas  essen, 
so  I  filled  dis  box  with  prog,  and  schvam  qvietly 
up  the  cabin  stairs." 

"  My  dear  Schlafenwohl !"  I  exclaimed,  em- 
bracing him,  "  how  delighted  I  am  to  have  been 
the  means  of  saving  your  life  !" 

"  Veil,  I  don't  know  about  dat,"  responded 
the  stolid  German,  dryly ;  "  I  could  have  saved 
myself.  You  see,  my  friend,  the  prog  is  just 
enough  for  vun — no  more." 

"  My  noble  fellow  !"  I  replied,  "  do  not  har- 
bour such  selfish  thoughts.  Remember,  we 
are  brothers  in  adversity,  and  should  help  each 
other." 

"  Vot  can  you  help  me  to?"  asked  Schlafen- 
wohl, with  a  touch  of  sarcasm. 

I  stammered,  "  I — I've  nothing,  but — yes ! 
I  have  a  pound  of  tobacco !  I  bought  it  of  the 
steward  to-day,  and  here  it  is,  safe  in  the 
pocket  where  I  put  it." 

"  Ju — vivallera  !"  shouted  the  German,  en- 
thusiastically, "  dat  is  just  vot  I  have  not  got. 
Yes,  my  friend,  we  will  swear  brothersliip,  and 
share  our  goods  together." 

"  Agreed,"  I  replied. 

Schlafenwohl  laid  himself  down  with  a  pillow 
of  snow  for  his  head,  and  was  presently  snoring 
as  tranquilly  as  if  in  his  own  beloved  father- 
land, with  a  f  ederbett  of  the  finest  down  to  cover 
him.  The  peril  of  my  position  prevented  me 
from  sleeping.  I  sat  down  on  a  corner  of  icy- 
rock,  and  took  the  liberty  of  resting  my  semi- 
frozen  feet  on  Schlafenwohl' s  expansive  body.  I 
soon  began  to  feel  more  comfortable.  I  lighted 
a  pipe  (my  matches  were  fortunately  in  a  water- 
proof case),  and  anxiously  awaited  the  coming 
of  daylight. 

As  I  sat  thus,  I  began  to  reflect  on  my  hard- 
ness of  heart.  I  had  not  bestowed  a  thought 
on  the  rest  of  the  passengers,  or  on  the  crew, 
and  yet  they  had  probably  all  perished.  But 
they  had  met  with  a  sudden  and  speedy  death, 
whereas  I  was  doomed  to  a  slow  and  lingering 
torture.  Even  supposing  that  we  had  a  suf- 
ficiency of  provisions,  what  prospect  of  rescue 
would  remain  when  the  last  fragment  of  the 
iceberg  should  crumble  away  under  the  cease- 
less action  of  the  waves?  Another  and  far 
greater  probability  was  still  more  appalling. 
The  durability  of  the  iceberg^  would  probably 
far  outlast  our  store  of  food.  I  strove  to  realise 
the  dreadful  situation.  Two  human  beings  float- 
ing at  the  caprice  of  the  wind  and  waves,  on  a 
frail  deceptive  mass  of  crystallised  water,  glaring 
at  one  another  with  famine-stricken  eyes.  At 
length  it  would  become  necessary  to  cast  lots, 
and  decide  which  should  slay  the  other.  Hor- 
rible thought !  I  withdrew  my  feet  hastily  from 
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the  German's  body,  and  sat,  with  my  head 
bowed  upon  my  knees,  brooding.  Exhausted 
nature  yielded,  and  I  fell  asleep. 

When  I  awoke,  it  was  broad  daylight.  At 
first,  I  gazed  around  me  with  astonishment, 
as  one  usually  does  after  sleeping  in  a 
strange  place,  and  then  proceeded  to  examine 
the  iceberg.  We  had  been  reposing  in  a 
small  valley,  surrounded  on  every  side  out  the 
one  from  which  I  had  entered,  by  steep  rocks 
of  slippery  ice,  from  sixty  to  eighty  feet  in 
height.  We  were  thus  completely  sheltered 
from  the  piercing  wind,  while  even  the  dash  of 
the  breakers  was  barely  distinguishable.  I  ad- 
vanced a  few  paces  along  the  path  of  ingress, 
for  the  purpose  of  viewing  the  ocean,  and  there 
found  Schlafenwohl  ensconced  in  a  corner,  in- 
dustriously combing  out  his  flaxen  beard,  by 
the  aid  of  a  pocket  mirror  stuck  in  a  crevice 
of  the  icy  rocks.  He  was  singing  Kennst  du  das 
Land,  and  saluted  me  with  cheerful  calmness. 

We  breakfasted  on  a  couple  of  sardines  and 
half  a  biscuit,  slaking  our  thirst  at  one  of  the 
numerous  rills  which  trickled  down  the  slowly 
melting  rocks.  There  was  something  alarming 
in  the  idea  of  thus  making  a  beverage  of  the 
house  we  lived  in.  Every  gallon  of  water  that 
welled  away,  represented  some  six  cubic  inches 
of  our  fragile  habitation.  If  this  liquefaction 
took  place  in  those  high  southern  latitudes,  with 
the  temperature  scarcely  over  forty  degrees, 
how  rapidly  Avould  our  floating  ark  dissolve  as 
we  approached  the  line !  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  drifted  antarctically,  we  ran  the  risk  of 
being  hopelessly  frozen  up,  in  regions  far  be- 
yond the  haunts  of  any  human  creature.  These 
terrible  reflections  passed  through  my  mind 
while  I  was  manufacturing,  with  the  assistance 
of  a  pocket-knife  and  the  lid  of  a  deal  box,  a  pair 
of  sandals  to  protect  my  feet  from  the  chill- 
ing surface  of  the  ice.  This  task  completed, 
I  proposed  to  Schlafenwohl  that  we  should 
ascend  the  rocks  for  the  purpose  of  further 
ascertaining  the  extent  of  the  iceberg.  He 
assented,  and,  after  two  hours'  hard  work, 
principally  spent  in  cutting  steps  for  our  feet 
with  our  knives,  we  gained  the  summit. 

The  panorama  was  grand  in  the  extreme. 
We  were  full  three  hundred  feet  above  the 
surface  of  the  sea,  which  extended  in  every 
direction  around  us,  studded  at  intervals  with 
icebergs  of  every  imaginable  shape  and  size. 
Our  own  island  was  about  a  mile  in  circum- 
ference, and  presented  a  series  of  ridges  and 
valleys,  at  irregular  distances.  We  stood,  as 
it  were,  in  the  centre  of  a  gigantic  star- 
fish, whose  seven  rays  were  represented  by 
seven  rocky  backbones,  between  each  of  which 
lay  a  deep  and  sheltered  valley.  The  wind  blew 
with  great  violence  at  the  exposed  point  where 
we  stood,  and,  as  I  have  not  a  remarkably  steady 
head,  I  did  not  care  to  venture  too  near  the 
edge  of  any  one  of  the  seven  abysses  below. 
But  the  German  insisted  on  it. 

"  Mr.  Monkhouse,"  said  he,  "  I  vish  you 
vould  look  over  into  our  valley." 

"  Why  ?" 


"  I  tink  somebody,  in  our  absence,  may  be 
plondering  our  prog-box." 

"  Nonsense !"  I  answered.  "  You  talk  as  if 
you  were  on  the  top  of  the  Bighi." 

"  Veil,  my  friend,  you  vill  oblige  me  by  doing 
it.  I  am  too  stout  to  venture." 

I  crawled  on  my  hands  and  knees  until  my 
face  hung  immediately  over  a  perpendicular 
descent  of  three  hundred  feet.  To  my  astonish- 
ment, I  beheld  two  human  figures  actively 
engaged  in  examining  the  contents  of  our  in- 
valuable chest. 

I  reported  progress  to  Schlafenwohl,  who 
became  frightfully  agitated.  He  gave  vent 
to  sundry  Teutonic  imprecations,  and  de- 
scended the  face  of  the  cliff  in  the  most  reck- 
less manner,  reaching  the  bottom  some  seconds 
before  myself. 

When  I  arrived,  I  heard  voices  engaged  in 
loud  altercation. 

"  Vy,  you  Tom  Vite,  you  are  no  better  dan 
a  tief.  Dat  is  my  box." 

"  That  ain't  your  private  bread,"  replied 
Tom,  holding  up  a  biscuit.  "  That's  ship 
bread.  Ain't  it,  Bill  Atkins  ?" 

"  Aye,"  said  Atkins.  "  Besides,  you'd  never 
go  for  to  keep  all  this  tucker  to  your  own 
cheek.  Why,  there's  a  parcel  of  women  and 
children  in  the  next  hollow  to  this,  as  has  had 
no  breakfast  yet." 

"  What !    More  people  saved?"  I  exclaimed. 

"  Of  course  there  is,"  said  Tom ;  "  when  the 
iceberg  drifted  alongside,  me  and  Bill  here  stood 
on  the  bulwarks  as  the  ship  heeled  over,  and 
passed  the  passengers  in  as  nicely  as  if  we  was 
off  Blackwall  Pier.  There  may  be  a  lot  more, 
for  aught  I  know,  in  the  t'other  walleys.  I've 
been  busy  navigating  the  ship." 

"  Navigating  de  sheep  !"  cried  Schlafenwohl, 
"  vot  do  you  mean  ?" 

"  Why,  I've  got  a  pocket-compass  here,  and 
I've  been  heaving  the  log,"  said  Tom.  "  We're 
steering  nor'-east-and- by-north,  and  going  thir- 
teen knots.  If  this  breeze  lasts  four-and-twenty 
hours,  we  shall  go  smack  into  the  Falkland 
Islands." 

"  What  has  become  of  the  skipper,  Tom,"  I 
asked,  "  and  of  the  other  officers  ?" 

"  I  don't  know,"  answered  Tom ;  "  they  may 
be  aboard  the  berg,  and  they  mayn't.  Anyway, 
I'm  the  only  able  seaman  in  her  that  I  know  of, 
so  I've  took  the  command." 

The  adventures  of  the  last  few  hours  had 
altered  Tom  White  considerably  for  the  better. 
From  a  grumbling  sulking  discontented  fellow, 
he  had  been  transformed  into  a  smart  active 
energetic  commander.  I  verily  believe  he  looked 
upon  the  iceberg  as  an  actual  ship,  and  so — 
barring  masts,  sails,  and  rudder — she  was. 

"  Now,  Mr.  Monkhouse,"  continued  Tom, 
"  you'll  please  take  your  orders  from  me. 
I  can  see  you're  a  sharp  chap,  by  the  way 
you've  made  them  ice-shoes  and  cut  them  steps 
in  the  rock-face.  Go  up  to  the  mast-head, 
and  see  what  you  can  make  of  the  other  valleys. 
The  next  one  to  this,  I  know  all  about ;  that's 
my  head-quarters." 
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"  Ay,  ay,  sir,"  I  replied,  in  true  nautical 
style,  and  once  more  clambered  the  rocks.  I 
invited  Schlafemvohl  to  accompany  me,  but  he 
declined.  On  reaching  "  the  mast-head,"  as  Tom 
styled  it,  I  selected  a  valley  to  which  the  de- 
scent was  sloping  and  easy,  the  sides  being 
deeply  covered  with  snow.  Down  the  surface 
of  this,  I  glided  quite  comfortably,  and  in  a  few 
seconds  reached  the  bottom. 

At  first  no  human  being  was  visible,  but  on 
turning  an  angle  of  the  cliff,  I  beheld  a  singular 
sight. 

Mrs.  Robinson,  the  old  lady,  who  on  the  pre- 
vious evening  had  wished  that  the  icebergs 
would  all  sink  to  the  bottom  in  the  night-time, 
and  only  come  up  by  daylight,  was  seated 
crouching  on  the  ground  in  a  state  of  the 
utmost  terror,  holding  a  large  green  umbrella 
over  her  head.  Close  beside  her,  reposed  an 
enormous  walrus,  at  least  twelve  feet  long, 
blinking  sleepily  at  the  frightened  dame,  and 
looking  as  little  inclined  for  mischief  as  a 
domestic  cat  on  a  hearth-rug.  Laying  my  finger 
on  my  lips  to  enjoin  siler.ce,  I  fastened  a  rope 
(which  I  had  brought  with  me)  round  Mrs.  Ro- 
binson's waist,  and  then  proceeded  to  toil  up  the 
slope.  I  should  never  have  reached  the  top 
with  her  dead  weight  behind  me,  but  for  the 
umbrella,  which  I  used  as  an  alpenstock.  On 
gaining  the  summit,  Mrs.  Robinson  vowed  that 
she  could  never  go  down  "  them  slippery  steps," 
so,  aided  by  Bill  Atkins,  to  whom  I  made  sig- 
nals for  assistance,  we  lowered  her  safely  by  a 
long  cable  into  the  women  and  children's  valley. 

"  Mr.  Monkhouse,"  said  Bill,  "  we  must  have 
that  walrus.  Even  if  we  can't  eat  his  flesh,  we 
can  make  a  roaring  bonfire  of  his  blubber,  and  the 
poor  women  and  children  are  perishingwithcold." 

"Ay,  ay,  sir." 

So,  up  three  or  four  of  us  climbed  again, 
armed  with  knives  and  cask -staves.  We 
reached  the  summit  and  descended  into  the 
valley  safely.  The  walrus  was  seated  as  placidly 
as  before.  He  seemed  to  be  making  a  journey 
northward  to  visit  some  of  his  Falkland  Island 
acquaintance,  and  to  look  upon  the  iceberg  as 
an  admirable  species  of  public  conveyance — 
cheap,  swift,  and  comfortable.  He  was,  how- 
ever, apparently  fonder  of  the  society  of  ladies 
than  of  gentlemen.  As  soon  as  he  saw  us  ap- 
proach, flourishing  our  weapons,  he  turned  over 
on  his  side  and  quietly  rolled  into  the  sea. 
Our  party,  chagrined  at  the  cool  manner  in  which 
he  had  given  us  the  slip,  returned  slowly  and 
disconsolately,  communicating  the  result  of  our 
proceedings  to  Tom  White. 

"Never  mind  the  walrus,  boys,"  said  that 
energetic  commander,  who  was  in  high  spirits. 
"  She's  going  fifteen  knots,  if  she's  going  an 
inch.  Mr.  Monkhouse,"  he  continued,  in  a 
whisper,  "  you  ain't  seen  the  skipper  ?" 

"No,  there  are  no  signs  of  him." 

"Well,  if  he  was  aboard,  I'd  guarantee  to 
bring  him  in  safe.  And  he  couldn't  do  better  nor 
what  I'm  doing  now." 

What  Tom  White  was  doing  to  assist  our 
progress,  it  would  be  hard  to  say;  though  he 


himself  firmly  believed  that  everything  depended 
on  his  exertions. 

Evening  was  coming  on.  "  Mr.  Monkhouse," 
said  Tom,  "you're  the  best  hand  I've  got  aboard 
the  ship.  How  do  you  feel  about  the  legs  ?" 

"  Rather  stiff  " 

"Bill  Atkins,"  said  Tom,  "serve  out  a  tot 
of  grog  to  Mr.  Monkhouse.  It's  very  precious 
liquor,  for  we've  only  one  bottle  aboard ;  but 
he  deserves  a  drop." 

I  swallowed  the  proffered  refreshment,  when 
Tom  said : 

"  Now,  I  want  you  to  go  aloft  again,  to  look 
out  for  land." 

"  Ay,  ay,  sir,"  I  replied,  cheerfully,  and 
clambered  up  like  a  chamois. 

"  Land  ho !"  I  called.  My  distance  from  Tom 
was  upwards  of  three  hundred  feet ;  but  ice  must 
be  an  excellent  conductor  of  sound,  for  I  could 
hear  Tom's  answer  quite  distinctly,  above  the 
whistling  of  the  wind,  and  the  roaring  of  the 
waves. 

"  Where  away  ?" 

"  On  the  weather  bow,  sir." 

"  All  right.  Stop  aloft,  and  say  what  it  looks 
like  as  we  get  nearer." 

A  furious  gale  was  now  blowing  from  sou'-sou'- 
west,  and  I  was  obliged  to  crouch  on  my  hands 
and  knees,  to  avoid  being  hurled  into  one  of  the 
chasms  beneath.  Our  gallant  iceberg  churned 
through  the  dark  water  at  railroad  speed, 
leaving  a  long  white  track  of  foam,  miles  astern. 
My  fear  now  was,  that,  at  the  rate  we  were 
going — which  could  be  little  short  of  twenty 
miles  an  hour — we  should  be  dashed  on  the 
rocks.  To  my  great  joy,  as  we  neared  the  land, 
I  perceived  an  extensive  opening  in  the  cliffs. 
I  described  it  as  accurately  as  1  could,  to  the 
watchful  commander  below.  He  presently  came 
aloft,  and  stood  at  my  side. 

"Port  Stephen's!"  he  exclaimed,  "by  all 
that's  merciful !  It  lies  in  the  sou' -west  corner 
of  the  main  island.  Now  comes  the  ticklish 
time.  If  we  touch  the  rocks  on  either  side, 
we  shall  be  knocked  to  splinters." 

The  excitement  on  board  the  iceberg  was 
intense.  I  will  not  attempt  to  describe  it.  Just 
as  night  fell,  we  entered  the  harbour.  Had  our 
gallant  craft  been  steered  by  the  most  skilful 
helmsman  in  the  British  Navy  she  could  not 
have  kept  a  better  course.  Tom  White  rubbed 
his  hands  with  delight,  and  appropriated  all  the 
honour  and  glory  to  himself.  As  soon  as  we 
were  fairly  inside  the  harbour,  and  under  the 
shelter  of  the  cliffs,  the  force  of  the  wind  abated. 
Fortunately,  too,  there  was  a  strong  current 
setting  out  of  the  harbour,  right  in  the  teeth 
of  the  wind.  We  hove  the  log,  and  found  she 
was  going  five  knots  ;  we  hove  it  again,  a  few- 
minutes  later,  and  she  was  barely  making  two 
knots ;  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  from  that  time, 
a  low  grinding  noise  was  heard,  and  we  grounded 
on  an  extensive  sand-bank  in  the  centre  of  the 
harbour.  We  were  obliged  to  remain  there 
patiently  during  the  night,  as  we  had  no  means 
of  communicating,  by  signal  or  otherwise,  with 
the  shore.  We  had  matches,  but  the  whole  of 
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our  available  fuel  amounted  to  a  deal  board  or 
two,  and  so  small  a  fire  would,  probably,  have 
attracted  no  observation.  We  passed  a  nervous 
miserable  night,  and  the  poor  women  and  chil- 
dren especially.  As  the  iceberg  grated  back- 
wards and  forwards  on  the  top  of  the  bank,  we 
feared  she  was  going  to  pieces  :  but  her  timbers 
(to  speak  metaphorically)  were  well  put  toge- 
ther, and  she  held  out  bravely  until  morning. 

Never  in  my  life  did  I  feel  so  glad  to  see 
the  day  dawn.  We  were  unspeakably  de- 
lighted at  about  sunrise  to  observe  several  boats 
putting  out  from  the  settlement.  The  people 
m  them  had  put  off  (it  seemed  when  they  came 
alongside)  from  motives  of  curiosity  to  visit  the 
iceberg,  but  were  perfectly  astonished  at  finding 
her  freighted  with  passengers. 

The  official  in  charge  of  the  boats  said, 
"  We  must  observe  some  discipline  in  getting 
the  people  on  board,  or  we  shall  have  the  boats 
swamped.  Where  is  the  captain  ?" 

"I  am  the  captain,"  quoth  Tom  White. 
boldly. 

"  Then,  sir,  perhaps  you  will  have  the  kind- 
ness to  arrange  your  people  in  detachments." 

Tom  bustled  about  with  great  pomp,  looking 
fully  two  inches  taller  after  having  been  called 
"  Sir,"  and  having  been  addressed  so  politely  by 
the  government  officer. 

By  this  time  more  boats  had  arrived  from 
shore,  and  the  scanty  population  of  the  port 
were  to  be  seen  running  to  and  fro  like  ants 
whose  nest  had  been  disturbed. 

"Are  these  all  your  crew  and  passengers, 
captain  ?"  asked  the  governor  of  the  island,  as 
he  stepped  aboard  the  iceberg. 

"  Hall,  your  worship,"  answered  Tom,  appa- 
rently with  some  indistinct  impressions  of  vene- 
ration, derived  from  the  Thames  Police  Court ; 
"the  others,"  he  continued  solemnly,  "  has  met 
a  watery  grave." 

"  Beg  your  pardon,  sir,"  said  a  boatman,  touch- 
ing his  cap  to  Tom  White,  "  but  there's  a  lot 
more  people,  t'other  side  the  berg." 

A  rush  of  boats  immediately  gave  way  with  a 
will  to  the  spot  indicated,  and  presently  re- 
turned, bringing  off  the  captain,  chief  mate, 
second  mate,  third  mate,  boatswain,  doctor, 
steersman,  and  midshipmen.  Being  in  the  after- 
part  of  the  ship  when  the  catastrophe  occurred, 
they  had  all  leapt  on  board  the  iceberg  together. 
j  And  it  seemed  that  we  had  searched  six  valleys, 
but  had  omitted  to  examine  the  seventh. 

Poor  Tom  White !  I  believe  he  was  a  kind- 
hearted  fellow,  and  well  pleased  to  find  that 
not  a  single  life  had  been  sacrificed  on  board 
the  Golden  Dream ;  and  yet  I  am  sure  lie 
was  sorry  to  see  the  captain  again.  He  spoke 
not  a  word  on  his  way  to  the  shore,  but  hung 
down  his  head,  and  looked  much  depressed.  In 
the  evening,  however,  under  the  influence  of  a 
liberal  libation  of  grog  from  His  Excellency  the 
Governor,  he  recovered  his  spirits,  and  described 
his  manner  of  navigating  the  iceberg  into  port,  in 
terms  which  I  think  no  Falkland  Islander  will 
ever  forget.  As  for  the  iceberg,  I  understand 
that  she  remained  for  many  months  grounded  on 


the  sand-bank ;  at  length,  under  the  influence 
of  numerous  storms  of  rain,  the  ceaseless  dash- 
ing of  the  waters,  and  the  warmth  of  the  chilly 
southern  summer,  she  crumbled  to  pieces,  and 
disappeared. 

We  were  all  placed  on  board  a  California!! 
trader  bound  for  New  York.  Here,  I  parted 
from  Schlafemvohl,  who  had  determined  to 
settle  in  the  United  States.  There  was  some 
slight  coolness  between  us.  I  had  positively 
declined  to  share  the  same  cabin  with  him,  on 
account  of  liis  snoring,  and  the  worthy  German 
was  offended.  Consequently,  I  proceeded  to 
Liverpool  by  the  Cunard  steamer  from  Boston, 
alone.  On  reaching  London,  I  at  once  for- 
warded a  written  statement  of  our  extraordinary 
escape  to  the  Committee  at  Lloyd's.  It  was 
authenticated  by  Tom  White's  mark ;  as  lie,  like 
many  other  great  men,  was  unable  to  read  or 
write.  A  few  days  afterwards,  I  received  a  re- 
quisition to  attend  before  the  Committee  of 
Lloyd's,  which  I  at,  once  obeyed,  when  the  fol- 
lowing conversation  ensued  between  myself  and 
the  Chairman : 

"  Pray,  Mr.  Monkhouse,  is  your  family  of 
German  origin  ?" 

"  No,  sir  ;  we  have  been  settled  for  centuries 
in  East  Kent." 

"  Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon ;  I  thought  the 
name  of  Monkhouse  might  have  been  a  corrup- 
tion of  the  name  of  a  certain  Baron,  whose 
extraordinary  adventures  have  long  been  known 
to  the  public." 


HIS  BROWN-PAPER  PARCEL. 

MY  works  are  well  known.  I  am  a  young 
man  in  the  Art  line.  You  have  seen  my  works 
many  a  time,  though  it's  fifty  thousand  to  one  if 
you  have  seen  me.  You  say  you  don't  want  to 
see  me  ?  You  say  your  interest  is  in  my  works 
and  not  in  me  ?  Don't  be  too  sure  about  that. 
Stop  a  bit. 

Let  us  have  it  down  in  black  and  white  at  the 
first  go  off,  so  that  there  may  be  no  unpleasant- 
ness or  wrangling  afterwards.  And  this  is  looked 
over  by  a  friend  of  mine,  a  ticket-writer,  that  is 
up  to  literature.  I  am  a  young  man  in  the  Art 
line — in  the  Pine  Art  line.  You  have  seen  my 
works  over  and  over  again,  and  you  have  been 
curious  about  me,  and  you  think  you  have  seen 
me.  Now,  as  a  safe  rule,  you  never  have  seen 
me,  and  you  never  do  see  me,  and  you  never  will 
see  me.  I  think  that's  plainly  put — and  it's 
what  knocks  me  over. 

If  there's  a  blighted  public  character  going, 
I  am  the  party. 

It  has  been  remarked  by  a  certain  (or  an  un- 
certain) philosopher,  that  the  world  knows  no- 
thing of  its  greatest  men.  He  might  have  put 
it  plainer  if  he  had  thrown  his  eye  in  my  direc- 
tion. He  might  have  put  it,  that  while  the 
world  knows  something  of  them  that  apparently 
go  in  and  win,  it  knows  nothing  of  them  that 
really  go  in  and  don't  win.  There  it  is  again  in 
another  form — and  that's  what  knocks  me  over. 

Not  that  it's  only  myself  that  suffers  from  in- 
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justice,  but  that  I  am  more  alive  to  my  own 
injuries  than  to  any  other  man's.  Being,  as  I  have 
mentioned,  in  the  Pine  Art  line,  and  not  the 
Philanthropic  line,  I  openly  admit  it.  As  to 
company  in  injury,  I  have  company  enough. 
Who  are  you  passing  every  day  at  your  Competi- 
tive Excruciations?  The  fortunate  candidates 
whose  heads  and  livers  you  have  turned  upside- 
down  for  life  ?  Not  you.  You  are  really  pass- 
ing the  Crammers  and  Coaches.  If  your  prin- 
ciple is  right,  why  don't  you  turn  out  to-morrow 
morning  with  the  keys  of  your  cities  on  velvet 
cushions,  your  musicians  playing,  and  your 
flags  flying,  and  read  addresses  to  the  Crammers 
and  Coaches  on  your  bended  knees,  beseeching 
them  to  come  out  and  govern  you  ?  Then,  again, 
as  to  your  public  business  of  all  sorts,  your 
Financial  statements  and  your  Budgets;  the 
Public  knows  much,  truly,  about  the  real  doers 
of  all  that !  Your  Nobles  and  Right  Honour- 
ables  are  first-rate  men  ?  Yes,  and  so  is  a  goose 
a  first-rate  bird.  But  I'll  tell  you  this  about  the 
goose  ; — you'll  find  his  natural  flavour  disap- 
pointing, without  stuffing. 

Perhaps  I  am  soured  by  not  being  popular  ? 
But  suppose  I  AM  popular.  Suppose  my 
works  never  fail  to  attract.  Suppose  that 
whether  they  are  exhibited  by  natural  light  or 
by  artificial,  they  invariably  draw  the  public. 
Then  no  doubt  they  are  preserved  in  some  Col- 
lection ?  No  they  are  not ;  they  are  not  pre- 
served in  any  Collection.  Copyright  ?  No,  nor 
yet  copyright.  Anyhow  they  must  be  some- 
where r  Wrong  again,  for  they  are  often  nowhere. 

Says  you,  "  at  all  events  you  are  in  a  moody 
state  of  mind,  my  friend."  My  answer  is,  I 
have  described  myself  as  a  public  character  with 
a  blight  upon  him — which  fully  accounts  for  the 
curdling  of  the  milk  \n..that  cocoa-nut. 

Those  that  are  acquainted  with  London,  are 
aware  of  a  locality  on  the  Surrey  side  of  the 
river  Thames,  called  the  Obelisk,  or  more  gene- 
rally, the  Obstacle.  Those  that  are  not  ac- 
quainted with  London,  will  also  be  aware  of  it, 
now  that  I  have  named  it.  My  lodging  is  not 
far  from  that  locality.  I  am  a  young  man  of 
that  easy  disposition,  that  I  lie  abed  till  it's  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  get  up  and  earn  something, 
and  then  I  lie  abed  again  till  I  have  spent  it. 

It  was  on  an  occasion  when  I  had  had  to 
turn  to  with  a  view  to  victuals,  that  I  found 
myself  walking  along  the  Waterloo-road,  one 
evening  after  dark,  accompanied  by  an  acquaint- 
ance and  fellow-lodger  in  the  gas-fitting  way  of 
life.  He  is  very  good  company,  having  worked 
at  the  theatres,  and  indeed  he  has  a  theatrical 
turn  himself  and  wishes  to  be  brought  out  in 
the  character  of  Othello ;  but  whether  on  ac- 
count of  his  regular  work  always  blacking  his 
face  and  hands  more  or  less,  I  cannot  say. 

"  Tom,"  he  says,  "  what  a  mystery  hangs 
over  you !" 

"  Yes,  Mr.  Click" — the  rest  of  the  house  ge- 
nerally give  him  his  name,  as  being  first,  front, 
carpeted  all  over,  his  own  furniture,  and  if  not 
mahogany,  an  out-and-out  imitation  —  "  Yes, 
Mr.  Click,  a  mystery  does  hang  over  me." 


"Makes  you  low,  you  see,  don't  it?"  says 
he,  eyeing  me  sideways. 

"  Why  yes,  Mr.  Click,  there  are  circumstances 
connected  with  it  that  have,"  I  yielded  to  a  sigh, 
"  a  lowering  effect." 

"  Gives  you  a  touch  of  the  misanthrope  too, 
don't  it  ?"  says  he.  "  Well,  I'll  tell  you  what. 
If  I  was  you,  I'd  shake  it  off." 

"  If  I  was  you,  I  would,  Mr.  Click ;  but  if  you 
was  me,  you  wouldn't." 

"  Ah !"  says  he,  "  there's  something  in  that." 

When  we  had  walked  a  little  further,  he  took 
it  up  again  by  touching  me  on  the  chest. 

"  You  see,  Tom,  it  seems  to  me  as  if,  in  the 
words  of  the  poet  who  wrote  the  domestic  dr.ama 
of  the  Stranger,  you  had  a  silent  sorrow  there." 

"  I  have,  Mr.  "Click." 

"I  hope,  Tom,"  lowering  his  voice  in  a 
friendly  way,  "  it  isn't  coining,  or  smashing  ?" 

"  No,  Mr.  Click.     Don't  be  uneasy." 

"Nor  yet  forg- "  Mr.  Click  checked  him- 
self, and  added,  "  counterfeiting  anything,  for 
instance  ?" 

"  No,  Mr.  Click.  I  am  lawfully  in  the  Art 
line— Fine  Art  line — but  I  can  say  no  more." 

"  Ah  !  Under  a  species  of  star  ?  A  kind  of  a 
malignant  spell  ?  A  sort  of  a  gloomy  destiny  ? 
A  cankerworm  pegging  away  at  your  vitals  in 
secret,  as  well  as  I  make  it  out  ?"  said  Mr. 
Click,  eyeing  me  with  some  admiration. 

I  tola  Mr.  Click  that  was  about  it,  if  we  came 
to  particulars;  and  I  thought  he  appeared 
rather  proud  of  me. 

Our  conversation  had  brought  us  to  a  crowd 
of  people,  the  greater  part  struggling  for  a 
front  place  from  which  to  see  something  on  the 
pavement,  which  proved  to  be  various  designs 
executed  in  coloured  chalks  on  the  pavement- 
stones,  lighted  by  two  candles  stuck  in  mud 
sconces.  The  subjects  consisted  of  a  fine  fresh 
salmon's  head  and  shoulders,  supposed  to  have 
been  recently  sent  home  from  the  fishmonger's ; 
a  moonlight  night  at  sea  (in  a  circle) ;  dead 
game ;  scroll-work  ;  the  head  of  a  hoary  hermit 
engaged  in  devout  contemplation  ;  the  head  of 
a  pointer  smoking  a  pipe ;  and  a  cherubim,  his 
flesh  creased  as  in  infancy,  going  on  a  horizontal 
errand  against  the  wind.  All  these  subjects 
appeared  to  me  to  be  exquisitely  done. 

On  his  knees  on  one  side  of  this  gallery,  a 
shabby  person  of  modest  appearance  who  shivered 
dreadfully  (though  it  wasn't  at  all  cold),  was 
engaged  in  blowing  the  chalk-dust  off  the  moon, 
toning  the  outline  of  the  back  of  the  hermit's 
head  with  a  bit  of  leather,  and  fattening  the 
down-stroke  of  a  letter  or  two  in  the  writing. 
I  have  forgotten  to  mention  that  writing  formed 
a  part  of  the  composition,  and  that  it  also — as 
it  appeared  to  me — was  exquisitely  done.  It 
ran  as  follows,  in  fine  round  characters :  "  An 
honest  man  is  the  noblest  work  of  God.  123 
4567890.  £  s.  d.  Employment  in  an 
office  is  humbly  requested.  Honour  the  Queen. 
Hunger  is  a0987654321  sharp  thorn. 
Chip  chop,  cherry  chop,  folde  rol  de  ri  do.  As- 
tronomy and  mathematics.  I  do  this  to  support 
my  family." 
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Murmurs  of  admiration  at  the  exceeding 
beauty  of  this  performance  went  about  among 
the  crowd.  The  artist  having  finished  his  touch- 
ing (and  having  spoilt  those  places),  took  his  seat 
on  the  pavement  with  his  knees  crouched  up  very 
nigh  his  chin ;  and  halfpence  began  to  rattle  in. 

"  A  pity  to  see  a  man  of  that  talent  brought 
so  low  ;  ain't  it?"  said  one  of  the  crowd  to  me. 

"  What  he  might  have  done  in  the  coach-paint- 
ing, or  house-decorating !"  said  another  man,  who 
took  up  the  first  speaker  because  I  did  not. 

"  Why  he  writes — alone — like  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor !"  said  another  man. 

"  Better,"  said  another.  "  I  know  his  writing. 
He  couldn't  support  his  family  this  way." 

Then,  a  woman  noticed  the  natural  fluffiness 
of  the  hermit's  hair,  and  another  woman,  her 
friend,  mentioned  of  the  salmon's  gills  that  you 
could  almost  see  him  gasp.  Then,  an  elderly 
country  gentleman  stepped  forward  and  asked 
the  modest  man  how  he  executed  his  work?  And 
the  modest  man  took  some  scraps  of  brown 
paper  with  colours  in  'em  out  of  his  pockets  and 
showed  them.  Then  a  fair-complexioned  donkey 
with  sandy  hair  and  spectacles,  asked  if  the 
hermit  was  a  portrait  ?  To  which  the  modest 
man,  casting  a  sorrowful  glance  upon  it,  replied 
that  it  was,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  recollection  of 
his  father.  This  caused  a  boy  to  yelp  out,  "  Is 
the  Pinter  a  smoking  the  pipe,  your  mother?" 
who  was  immediately  shoved  out  of  view  by  a 
sympathetic  carpenter  with  his  basket  of  tools  at 
his  back. 

At  every  fresh  question  or  remark,  the  crowd 
leaned  forward  more  eagerly,  and  dropped  the 
halfpence  more  freely,  and  the  modest  man 
gathered  them  up  more  meekly.  At  last,  another 
elderly  gentleman  came  to  the  front,  and  gave 
the  artist  his  card,  to  come  to  his  office  to- 
morrow and  get  some  copying  to  do.  The  card 
was  accompanied  by  sixpence,  and  the  artist 
was  profoundly  grateful,  and,  before  he  put  the 
card  in  his  hat,  read  it  several  times  by  the 
light  of  his  candles  to  fix  the  address  well  in  his 
mind,  in  case  he  should  lose  it.  The  crowd  was 
deeply  interested  by  this  last  incident,  and  a  man 
in  the  second  row  with  a  gruff  voice,  growled  to 
the  artist,  "  You've  got  a  chance  in  life  now,  ain't 
you  ?"  The  artist  answered  (sniffing  in  a  very 
low-spirited  way,  however),  "  I'm  thankful  to 
hope  so."  Upon  which  there  was  a  general 
chorus  of  "  You  are  all  right,"  and  the  halfpence 
slackened  very  decidedly. 

I  felt  myself  pulled  away  by  the  arm,  and  Mr. 
Click  and  I  stood  alone  at  the  corner  of  the  next 
crossing. 

"  Why,  Tom,"  said  Mr.  Click,  "  what  a  horrid 
expression  of  face  you've  got !" 

"  Have  I  ?"  says  I. 

"  Have  you  ?"  says  Mr.  Click.  "  Why  you 
looked  as  if  you  would  have  his  blood." 

"  Whose  blood  ?" 

"  The  artist's." 

"  The  artist's  !"  I  repeated.  And  I  laughed, 
frantically,  wildly,  gloomily,  incoherently,  dis- 
agreeably. I  am  sensible  that  I  did.  I  know 
I  did. 


Mr.  Click  stared  at  me  in  a  scared  sort  of  a 
way,  but  said  nothing  until  we  had  walked  a 
street's  length.  He  then  stopped  short,  and  said, 
with  excitement  on  the  part  of  his  fore-finger : 

"  Thomas,  I  find  it  necessary  to  be  plain  with 
you.  I  don't  like  the  envious  man.  I  have 
identified  the  cankerworm  that's  pegging  away 
at  your  vitals,  and  it's  envy,  Thomas." 

"  Is  it  ?"  says  I. 

"  Yes,  it  is,"  says  he.  "  Thomas,  beware  of 
envy.  It  is  the  green-eyed  monster  which  never 
did  and  never  will  improve  each  shining  hour, 
but  quite  the  reverse.  I  dread  the  envious 
man,  Thomas.  I  confess  that  I  am  afraid  of  the 
envious  man,  when  he  is  so  envious  as  you 
are.  Whilst  you  contemplated  the  works  of  a 
gifted  rival,  and  whilst  you  heard  that  rival's 
praises,  and  especially  whilst  you  met  his  humble 
glance  as  he  put  that  card  away,  your  counte-' 
nance  was  so  malevolent  as  to  be  terrific. 
Thomas,  I  have  heard  of  the  envy  of  them  that 
follows  the  Fine  Art  line,  but  I  never  believed 
it  could  be  what  yours  is.  1  wish  you  well,  but 
I  take  my  leave  of  you.  And  if  you  should  ever 
get  into  trouble  through  knifeing — or  say,  ga- 
rotting — a  brother  artist,  as  I  believe  you  will, 
don't  call  me  to  character,  Thomas,  or  1  shall  be 
forced  to  injure  your  case." 

Mr.  Click  parted  from  me  with  those  words, 
and  we  broke  off  our  acquaintance. 

I  became  enamoured.  Her  name  was  Hene- 
rietta.  Contending  with  my  easy  disposition,  I 
frequently  got  up  to  go  after  her.  She  also 
dwelt  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Obstacle, 
and  I  did  fondly  hope  that  no  other  would  in- 
terpose in  the  way  of  our  union. 

To  say  that  Henerietta  was  volatile,  is  but  to 
say  that  she  was  woman.  To  say  that  she  was 
in  the  bonnet-trimming,  is  feebly  to  express  the 
taste  which  reigned  predominant  in  her  own. 

She  consented  to  walk  with  me.  Let  me  do 
her  the  justice  to  say  that  she  did  so  upon 
trial.  "  I  am  not,"  said  Henerietta,  "  as  yet 
prepared  to  regard  you,  Thomas,  in  any  other 
light  than  as  a  friend ;  but  as  a  friend  I  am 
willing  to  walk  with  you,  on  the  understanding 
that  softer  sentiments  may  flow." 

We  walked. 

Under  the  influence  of  Henerietta's  beguile- 
ments,  I  now  got  out  of  bed  daily.  I  pursued 
my  calling  with  an  industry  before  unknown, 
and  it  cannot  fail  to  have  been  observed  at  that 
period,  by  those  most  familiar  with  the  streets 

of  London,  that  there  was  a  larger  supply 

but  hold  !  The  time  is  not  yet  come  ! 

One  evening  in  October,  I  was  walking  with 
Henerietta,  enjoying  the  cool  breezes  wafted 
over  Vauxhall  Bridge.  After  several  slow  turns, 
Henerietta  gaped  frequently  (so  inseparable  from 
woman  is  the  love  of  excitement),  and  said, 
"  Let's  go  home  by  Grosvenor-place,  Piccadilly, 
and  Waterloo" — localities,  I  may  state  for  the 
information  of  the  stranger  and  the  foreigner, 
well  known  in  London,  and  the  last  a  Bridge. 

"  No.    Not  by  Piccadilly,  Henerietta,"  said  I. 

"And  why  not  Piccadilly,  for  goodness'  sake?" 
said  Henerietta. 
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Could  I  tell  her  ?  Could  I  confess  to  the 
gloomy  presentiment  that  overshadowed  me  ? 
Could  I  make  myself  intelligible  to  her  ?  No. 

"  I  don't  like  Piccadilly,  Henerietta." 

"  But  I  do,"  said  she.  "  It's  dark  now,  and 
the  long  rows  of  lamps  in  Piccadilly  after  dark 
are  beautiful.  I  will  go  to  Piccadilly  !" 

Of  course  we  went.  It  was  a  pleasant  night, 
and  there  were  numbers  of  people  in  the  streets. 
It  was  a  brisk  night,  but  not  too  cold,  and  not 
damp.  Let  me  darkly  observe,  it  was  the  best 
of  all  nights — FOR  THE  PUUPOSE. 

As  we  passed  the  garden-wall  of  the  Royal 
Palace, .  going  up  Grosvenor-place,  Henerietta 
murmured, 

"  I  wish  I  was  a  Queen !" 

"  Why  so,  Henerietta  ?" 

"  I  would  make  you  Something,"  said  she, 
and  crossed  her  two  hands  on  my  arm,  and 
turned  away  her  head. 

Judging  from  this  that  the  softer  sentiments 
alluded  to  above  had  begun  to  flow,  I  adapted 
my  conduct  to  that  belief.  Thus  happily  we 
passed  on  into  the  detested  thoroughfare  of  Pic- 
cadilly. On  the  right  of  that  thoroughfare  is  a 
row  of  trees,  the  railing  of  the  Green  Park, 
and  a  fine  broad  eligible  piece  of  pavement. 

"Omy!"  cried  Henerietta, presently.  "There's 
been  an  accident !" 

I  looked  to  the  left,  and  said,  "  Where,  Hene- 
rietta ?" 

"  Not  there,  stupid,"  said  she.  "  Over  by 
the  Park  railings.  Where  the  crowd  is  !  O  no, 
it's  not  an  accident,  it's  something  else  to  look 
at !  What's  them  lights  ?" 

She  referred  to  two  lights  twinkling  low 
amongst  the  legs  of  the  assemblage  :  two  candles 
on  the  pavement. 

"  0  do  come  along !"  cried  Henerietta,  skip- 
ping across  the  road  with  me ; — 1  hung  back,  but 
in  vain.  "Do  let's  look!" 

Again,  designs  upon  the  pavement.  Centre 
compartment,  Mount  Vesuvius  going  it  (in  a 
circle),  supported  by  four  oval  compartments, 
severally  representing  a  ship  in  heavy  weather, 
a  shoulder  of  mutton  attended  by  two  cucum- 
bers, a  golden  harvest  with  distant  cottage  of  pro- 
prietor, and  a  knife  and  fork  after  nature ;  above 
the  centre  compartment  a  bunch  of  grapes,  and 
over  the  whole  a  rainbow.  The  whole,  as  it 
appeared  to  me,  exquisitely  done. 

The  person  in  attendance  on  these  works  of 
art  was  in  all  respects,  shabbiness  cxcepted,  un- 
like the  former  person.  His  whole  appearance 
and  manner  denoted  briskness.  Though  thread- 
bare, he  expressed  to  the  crowd  that  poverty 
had  not  subdued  his  spirit  or  tinged  with  any 
sense  of  shame  this  honest  effort  to  turn  his 
talents  to  some  account.  The  writing  which 
formed  a  part  of  his  composition  was  conceived 
in  a  similarly  cheerful  tone.  It  breathed  the 
following  sentiments  :  "  The  writer  is  poor  but 
not  despondent.  To  a  British  1234567890 
Public  he  £  s.  d.  appeals.  Honour  to  our  brave 
Army !  And  also  0  9  8  7  6  5  4  3  2  1  to  our  gal- 
lant Navy.  BRITONS  STRIKE  the  A  B  C  D 
E  F  G  writer  in  common  chalks  would  be  grateful 


for  any  suitable  employment  HOME  !  HURRAH  !" 
The  whole  of  this  writing  appeared  to  me  to  be 
exquisitely  done. 

But  this  man,  in  one  respect  like  the  last, 
though  seemingly  hard  at  it  with  a  great  show 
of  brown  paper  and  rubbers,  was  only  really  fat- 
tening the  down-stroke  of  a  letter  here  and 
there,  or  blowing  the  loose  chalk  off  the  rain- 
bow, or  toning  the  outside  edge  of  the  shoulder 
of  mutton.  Though  he  did  this  with  the  greatest 
confidence,  he  did  it  (as  it  struck  me)  in  so 
ignorant  a  manner,  and  so  spoilt  everything  he 
touched,  that  when  he  began  upon  the  purple 
smoke  from  the  chimney  of  the  distant  cottage 
of  the  proprietor  of  the  golden  harvest  (which 
smoke  was  beautifully  soft),  I  found  myself 
saying  aloud,  without  considering  of  it : 

"Let  that  alone,  will  you  ?" 

"Halloa!"  said  the  man  next  me  in  the 
crowd,  jerking  me  roughly  from  him  with  his 
elbow,  "  why  didn't  you  send  a  telegram  ?  If 
we  had  known  you  was  coming,  we'd  have  pro- 
vided something  better  for  you.  You  under- 
stand the  man's  work  better  than  he  does  him- 
self, don't  you?  Have  you  made  your  will? 
You're  too  clever  to  live  long." 

"Don't  be  hard  upon  the  gentleman,  sir," 
said  the  person  in  attendance  on  the  works  of 
art,  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye  as  he  looked  at 
me,  "  he  may  chance  to  be  an  artist  himself. 
If  so,  sir,  he  will  have  a  fellow-feeling  with  me,  sir, 
when  I" — he  adapted  his  action  to  his  words  as 
he  went  on,  and  gave  a  smart  slap  of  his  hands 
between  each  touch,  working  himself  all  the 
time  about  and  about  the  composition — "when 
I  lighten  the  bloom  of  my  grapes — shade  off  the 
orange  in  my  rainbow — dot  the  i  of  my  Britons 
— throw  a  yellow-light  into  my  cow-cum-i<?r — in- 
sinuate another  morsel  of  fat  into  my  shoulder 
of  mutton — dart  another  zig-zag  flash  of  light- 
ning at  my  ship  in  distress  !" 

He  seemed  to  do  this  so  neatly,  and  was  so 
nimble  about  it,  that  the  halfpence  came  flying 
in. 

"  Thanks,  generous  public,  thanks !"  said  the 
professor.  "  You  will  stimulate  me  to  further 
exertions.  My  name  will  be  found  in  the  list 
of  British  Painters  yet.  I  shall  do  better  than 
this,  with  encouragement.  1  shall  indeed." 

"  You  never  can  do  better  than  that  bunch  of 
grapes,"  said  Henerietta.  "  0,  Thomas,  them 
grapes !" 

"  Not  better  than  that,  lady  ?  I  hope  for 
the  time  when  I  shall  paint  anything  but  your 
own  bright  eyes  and  lips,  equal  to  life." 

"  (Thomas,  did  you  ever  ?)  But  it  must  take 
a  long  time,  sir,"  said  Henerietta,  blushing,  "  to 
paint  equal  to  that." 

"I  was  prenticed  to  it,  Miss,"  said  the  young 
man,  smartly  touching  up  the  composition — 
"  prenticed  to  it  in  the  caves  of  Spain  and 
Portingale,  ever  so  long  and  two  year  over." 

There  was  a  laugh  from  the  crowd ;  and  a  new- 
man  who  had  worked  himself  in  next  me,  said, 
"  He's  a  smart  chap,  too  ;  ain't  he  ?" 

"  And  what  a  eye  !"  exclaimed  Henerietta, 
softly. 
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"  Ah  !     He  need  have  a  eye,"  said  the  man. 

"  Ah  !  He  just  need,"  was  murmured  among 
the  crowd. 

"  He  couldn't  come  that  'ere  burning  moun- 
tain without  a  eye,"  said  the  man.  He  had  got 
himself  accepted  as  an  authority,  somehow,  and 
everybody  looked  at  his  finger  as  it  pointed  out 
Vesuvius.  "  To  come  that  effect  in  a  general 
illumination,  would  require  a  eye ;  but  to  come 
it  with  two  dips — why  it's  enough  to  blind 
him !" 

That  impostor  pretending  not  to  have  heard 
what  was  said,  now  winked  to  any  extent  with 
both  eyes  at  once,  as  if  the  strain  upon  his  sight 
was  too  much,  and  threw  back  his  long  hair — 
it  was  very  long — as  if  to  cool  his  fevered  brow. 
I  was  watching  him  doing  it,  when  Henerietta 
suddenly  whispered,  "  Oh,  Thomas,  how  horrid 
you  look  !"  and  pulled  me  out  by  the  arm. 

Remembering  Mr.  Click's  words,  I  was  con- 
fused when  I  retorted,  "  What  do  you  mean  by 
horrid?" 

"  Oh  gracious  !  Why,  you  looked,"  said  Hene- 
rietta, "  as  if  you  would  have  his  blood." 

I  was  going  to  answer,  "  So  I  would,  for  two- 
pence  from  his  nose,"  when  1  checked  my- 
self and  remained  silent. 

We  returned  home  in  silence.  Every  step  of 
the  way,  the  softer  sentiments  that  had  flowed, 
ebbed  twenty  mile  an  hour.  Adapting  my  con- 
duet  to  the  ebbing,  as  I  had  done  to  the  flowing, 
I  let  my  arm  drop  limp,  so  as  she  could  scarcely 
keep  hold  of  it,  and  I  wished  her  such  a  cold 
good  night  at  parting,  that  I  keep  within  the 
bounds  of  truth  when  I  characterise  it  as  a 
Rasper. 

In  the  course  of  the  next  day,  I  received  the 
following  document : 

"  Henerietta  informs  Thomas  that  my  eyes  are 
open  to  you.  I  must  ever  wish  you  well,  but  walk- 
ing and  us  is  separated  by  an  unfarmable  abyss. 
One  so  malignant  to  superiority — Oh  that  look  at 
him  ! — can  never  never  conduct 

HENERIETTA. 

P.S.— To  the  altar." 

Yielding  to  the  easiness  of  my  disposition,  I 
went  to  bed  for  a  week,  after  receiving  this 
letter.  During  the  whole  of  such  time,  London 
was  bereft  of  the  usual  fruits  of  my  labour. 
When  I  resumed  it,  I  found  that  Henerietta 
was  married  to  the  artist  of  Piccadilly. 

Did  I  say  to  the  artist?  What  fell  words 
were  those,  expressive  of  what  a  galling  hol- 
lovviiess,  of  what  a  bitter  mockery  !  I — I — I 
— am  the  artist.  I  was  the  real  artist  of  Picca- 
dilly, I  was  the  real  artist  of  the  Waterloo- 
road,  I  am  the  only  artist  of  all  those  pavement- 
subjects  which  daily  and  nightly  arouse  your 
admiration.  I  do  'em,  and  I  let  'em  out.  The 
man  you  behold  with  the  papers  of  chalks  and 
the  rubbers,  touching  up  the  down-strokes  of 
the  writing  and  shading  off  the  salmon,  the 
man  you  give  the  credit  to,  the  man  you  give 
the  money  to,  hires — yes  !  and  I  live  to  tell  it ! 
— hires  those  works  of  art  of  me,  and  brings 
nothing  to  'em  but  the  candles. 

Such  is  genius  in  a  commercial  country.    I 


am  not  up  to  the  shivering,  I  am  not  up  to  the 
liveliness,  I  am  not  up  to  the-wanting-employ- 
ment-in-an-office  move ;  I  am  only  up  to  ori- 
ginating and  executing  the  work.  In  conse- 
quence of  which  you  never  see  me,  you  think 
you  see  me  when  you  see  somebody  else,  and 
that  somebody  else  is  a  mere  Commercial 
character.  The  one  seen  by  self  and  Mr.  Click 
in  the  Waterloo-road,  can  only  write  a  single 
word,  and  that  I  taught  him,  and  its  MULTIPLI- 
CATION— which  you  may  see  him  execute  upside 
down,  because  he  can't  do  it  the  natural  way. 
The  one  seen  by  self  and  Henerietta  by  the  Green 
Park  railings,  can  just  smear  into  existence  the 
two  ends  of  a  rainbow,  with  his  cuff  and  a  rubber 
— if  very  hard  put  upon  making  a  show — but 
he  could  no  more  come  the  arch  of  the  rainbow, 
to  save  his  life,  than  he  could  come  the  moon- 
light, fish,  volcano,  shipwreck,  mutton,  hermit, 
or  any  of  my  most  celebrated  effects. 

To  conclude  as  I  began ;  if  there's  a  blighted 
public  character  going,  I  am  the  party.  And 
often  as  you  have  seen,  do  see,  and  will  see,  my 
Works,  it's  fifty  thousand  to  one  if  you'll  ever 
see  me,  unless,  when  the  caudles  are  burnt  down 
and  the  Commercial  character  is  gone,  you 
should  happen  to  notice  a  neglected  young  man 
perseveringly  rubbing  out  the  last  traces  of  the 
pictures,  so  that  nobody  can  renew  the  same. 
That's  me. 


HIS  PORTMANTEAU. 


MR.  BLORAGE  walked  up  and  down  his  dining- 
room,  on  the  31st  of  December,  1851,  with  the 
air  and  step  of  a  man  at  peace  with  the  world, 
and  pleased  with  himself.  As  he  turned  to  and 
fro,  there  was  a  little  swing  of  exultation  in 
his  gait,  which  no  friend  (had  there  been  any 
friend  present  to  witness  it)  would  have  re- 
cognised as  a  trait  peculiar  to  Mr.  Blorage. 
On  the  contrary,  he  passed  among  his  neigh- 
bours and  acquaintance  as  a  man  of  a  modest 
and  sedate  temperament,  and  of  an  extreme 
good  nature :  so  that  those  same  friends  and 
neighbours,  full  of  the  impudence  of  the  world, 
often  laughed  at  the  former,  and  let  no  oppor- 
tunity slip  of  taking  advantage  of  the  latter. 
But  he  was  accustomed  to  be  imposed  upon. 
In  fact,  it  was  his  business,  his  vocation,  to 
which  he  had  been  apprenticed  from  his  earliest 
childhood. 

It  is  recorded  by  his  nurse  and  mother,  that 
so  amiable,  so  complacent  a  baby  never  was 
born.  A  faint  whimper  was  the  only  complaint 
he  made,  after  lying  for  hours  in  his  cradle  wide 
awake,  with  nothing  but  a  damaged  tassel  to 
amuse  him,  as  it  swung  to  and  fro  from  the  hood 
of  the  cradle  in  the  draught— which  draught 
reddened  his  baby  nose,  and  brought  the  water 
into  his  little  weak  eyes.  As  he  grew  up,  it 
became  an  established  fact,  that  Master  Dick 
was  to  be  washed  first  or  last,  taken  out  or  left 
behind,  given  sugar-plums  or  forgotten,  as  it 
happened  to  suit  the  peculiar  fancy  of  every 
other  person  rather  than  Master  Dick  himself, 
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because  he  was  so  sweet  tempered.  Thus  he  wea- 
thered babyhood,  encountered  childhood,  and 
rushed  up  into  boyhood,  in  a  pleasing  and  satis- 
factory manner  to  all  parties,  himself  included. 
He  never  worried  his  mother  by  catching  in- 
fectious diseases  at  wrong  times  ;  he  went 
through  the  necessary  ailments  of  childhood — 
such  as  measles,  whooping-cough,  and  scarlatina 
— with  the  least  possible  degree  of  trouble  to 
all  parties  concerned;  and  caused  no  anxiety  by 
having  relapses,  or  taking  colds.  If  he  cut  his 
finger  to  the  bone,  no  one  knew  of  it,  unless  any 
one  chanced  to  notice  the  scar.  If  he  fell  into 
the  river,  he  scrambled  out,  and  dried  his  own 
clothes,  by  the  convenient  process  of  airing  them 
on  his  own  body.  If  he  fell  off  a  tree,  down  a 
well,  over  a  wall, 'he  picked  himself  up  and  bore 
his  burden  of  bruises  with  silent  composure.  In 
addition  to  these  accomplishments,  he  bore  any 
amount  of  other  people's  work,  and  seemed  rather 
to  enjoy  being  "  put  upon."  He  was  glad  to  be 
obliging,  and  "gave  up"  with  quite  as  much  zest 
as  other  natures  about  him  delighted  to  "  take 
all."  Once,  and  once  only,  did  a  slight  attack  of 
ill  temper  and  discontent  assail  him.  His  father, 
without  any  previous  notice,  without  the  shadow 
of  a  consultation  as  to  any  faint  bias  on  Dick's 
part,  but  just  because  "  he  was  Dick,  and  would 
be  sure  to  do  it,  whether  he  liked  it  or  not," 
placed  him,  at  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  as  the 
junior  of  all  the  junior  clerks,  in  a  Bank. 

Now,  Dick  was  a  country  boy,  born  and 
brought  up  in  truly  rural  fashion.  His  father 
having  a  small  estate,  farmed  the  greater  part  of 
it  himself,  and,  being  a  practical  man, did  nothing 
by  halves.  His  children  participated  in  all  that 
he  did,  as  much  for  their  own  benefit  as  for  his. 
The  boys  were  active  young  farmers  from  the 
time  they  were  breeched ;  and  the  girls  reared 
chickens,  and  understood  the  immaculate  clean- 
liness of  a  dairy,  before  they  could  spell  their 
own  names.  So  Dick's  habits,  and  what  little 
idiosyncrasy  he  had  of  his  own,  belonged  wholly 
to  the  country. 

He  was  up  with  the  lark,  roaming  over  his 
father's  premises,  and  lighting  upon  all  sorts  of 
charitable  things  to  do.  A  brood  of  young 
ducks,  always  erratic,  obstinate,  and  greedy,  had 
squeezed  their  mucilaginous  little  bodies  through 
nothing,  and  were  out  on  the  loose,  their  vigi- 
lant foster-mother,  "in  a  fine  frenzy,"  clacking 
within  the  shut-up  poultry-house.  It  was  Dick's 
business  to  open  the  door  and  give  her  lost  ones 
to  her  cherishing  wings  ;  and  all  the  acknow- 
ledgment he  got  was  an  unmistakable  indica- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  irritated  mother  that  he 
alone  had  been  the  cause  of  the  separation.  He 
delighted  to  stagger  under  a  load  of  fodder, 
taking,  as  high  and  invaluable  wages,  the  glad 
neigh  of  the  expectant  horse,  or  the  gentle  soft 
low  of  the  cow.  He  rushed  into  the  niatitutiual 
quarrel  of  the  bantam-cock  and  the  great 
bubbley-jock;  he  coaxed  with  crumbs  of  bread 
the  shy  little  pullets,  and  covertly  threw  handfuls 
of  grain  to  the  ostracised  cockerels,  who  dared 
not  so  much  as  look  upon  a  crumb  within  sight 
of  the  proud  monarch  of  the  poultry -yard. 


Having  meddled  and  messed  in  everything 
that  was  going  on,  to  the  high  delight  of  him- 
self, if  of  nothing  else,  Dick  would  return  to 
the  house,  brush  and  clean  himself  with  scru- 
pulous exactness,  and  place  himself  ready  to 
receive  his  mother's  morning  kiss  on  his  cool 
rosy  soap-shining  cheeks.  After  that,  lie  began 
the  real  business  of  the  day ;  he  nursed  the 
baby,  made  the  tea,  cut  the  bread-and-butter, 
administered  it,  adjusted  quarrels,  ran  the  mes- 
sages, and  took  what  breakfast  he  could  be- 
tween whiles.  When  he  had  a  few  moments 
he  could  call  his  own,  he  roamed  about,  saving 
young  birds  from  remorseless  kidnappers, 
rescuing  puppies  and  kittens  from  untimely 
fates,  helping  little  maidens  over  high  stiles,  and 
assisting  old  women  to  carry  fagots  of  sticks, 
assuredly  stolen  from  his  father's  hedge-rows. 

Dick  possessed  one  harmless  propensity — 
never  to  see  a  hill  without  paying  it  the  compli- 
ment of  running  to  the  top  of  it  in  so  many 
minutes,  and  speeding  down  to  the  bottom 
again  in  so  many  minutes  less.  He  considered 
it  a  duty  he  owed  to  society  at  large,  to  be  able 
to  say  in  how  short  a  time  society  could  ap- 
proach so  much  nearer  to  heaven. 

For  these  reasons,  and  a  thousand  more  such, 
Dick's  dismay  may  be  comprehended  when  he 
was  suddenly  required  to  exchange  breezy  hill- 
tops and  flowery  plains,  for  the  high  stool, 
matching  the  higher  desk,  in  a  dusty  cloudy 
cobwebby  back  Bank-office,  in  a  close  dull  un- 
savoury street. 

Dick  began  a  remonstrance.  For  the  first 
time  in  his  life,  there  rose  to  his  lips  the  murmur 
of  a  complaint.  The  person  upon  whose  ear  the 
unwonted  sound  fell,  was  his  younger  brother : 
called  William  by  his  godfathers  and  god- 
mothers, Bill  by  those  who  had  no  particular 
regard  for  him,  or  he  for  them,  and  Billy  by 
the  fortunate  possessors  of  what  affections 
he  had.  Generally  obtuse  to  everything  that 
did  not  concern  himself,  he  was  visibly  startled 
by  the  unwonted  moan,  and  kindly  said,  under 
the  shock  of  surprise  : 

"  Come,  come,  old  fellow !     None  of  that." 

"  But  I  don't  like  the  Bank,  Billy.  I  am 
unhappy;  I  think  I  am  dreadfully  unhappy; 
the  smell  of  the  place  makes  me  sick;  I  get 
the  cramp  in  my  legs  from  sitting  on  that 
high  stool ;  I  am  as  nervous " 

"  Hold  hard,  Dick ;  I  won't  have  you  say 
another  word.  How  dare  you  talk  like  that  to 
me?" 

"My  dear  Billy " 

"  Don't  dear  Billy  me.  When  you  know  as 
well  as  I  do,  that  if  you  don't  stay  at  the  Bank 
/  shall  have  to  go  there  !" 

"Oh  dear!"  ejaculated  Dick. 

"  Oh  dear  !"  mimicked  the  fast  younger  bro- 
ther. "  I  wonder  you  have  the  heart  to  hint  an. 
objection,  Dick — especially  knowing,  as  you  do, 
how  you  hate  the  Bank.  Endangering  your 
own  brother !  And  you  setting  up  for  being 
a  good-natured  fellow,  too !" 

Dick  said  no  more,  but  manfully  bore  up 
against  smells,  cramps,  nerves,  and  headaches, 
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with  the  mental  comfort  and  consolation,  "  How 
lucky  poor  dear  Billy  is  saved  all  this !" 

Time  worked  its  own  cure,  and  he  experienced 
in  his  own  person  the  truth  of  that  well-esta- 
blished maxim,  "  Habit  becomes  second  nature." 
He  exercised  his  peculiar  vocation  by  doing  a 
great  deal  of  other  people's  work  besides  his 
own ;  by  cherishing  solitary  and  forlorn-looking 
spiders ;  assisting  flies  out  of  a  persistent  search 
into  ink-bottles  ;  and  being  generally  kind- 
hearted  to  everything  and  everybody. 

He  was  universally  liked,  though  vastly  im- 
posed upon;  still,  upon  his  gradual  elevation, 
in  course  of  time,  from  junior  of  the  juniors 
to  head  of  all,  there  was  no  voice  but  his  own 
that  hazarded  a  doubt  on  the  fitness  of  the  elec- 
tion. He  was  a  little  uncomfortable  himself  lest 
he  should  have  taken  a  place  one  of  the  others 
might  have  coveted  or  better  deserved. 

At  last  assured  that  his  abilities  and  position 
warranted  the  choice,  Dick  resigned  himself  to 
being  entirely  happy,  and — as  a  fall  essential  to 
a  state  of  bliss — fell  in  love. 

That  his  choice  should  light  on  one  pro- 
foundly unlike  himself,  was  perfectly  natural;  a 
young  lady  of  much  beauty  and  many  wants 
being  exactly  the  being  to  appear  angelic  in 
Dick  s  eyes.  Had  she  been  possessed  of  brains, 
or  of  sufficient  capacity  to  see  into  the  depths 
of  Dick's  most  honest  heart,  she  might  have 
ruled  there,  queen  and  wife,  and  her  domestic 
kingdom  would  have  ennobled  her  in  all  eyes ; 
but,  like  a  playful  kitten,  incipient  cruelty  lurked 
in  her  prettiest  ways.  Her  character  may  be 
inferred  from  the  answer  she  gave  Dick  when 
he  tendered  her  his  all. 

"  Indeed,  Mr.  Richard,  you  are  very  good ! 
How  you  have  surprised  me !  And  do  you 
really  think  so  well  of  me  ?  I  never  thought 
you  really  cared  a  bit  for  me.  I  laughed  and 
chatted  with  you,  because,  as  we  all  said,  Mr. 
Ilichard  Blorage  was  so  good  natured." 

"  Good  natured  to  you,  Ellen  !  Oh,  Heaven, 
could  you  read  nothing  more  in  my  devotion  'i 
Not  the  deepest,  strongest,  most  enduring 
love  ?" 

"  You  quite  amaze  me,  Mr.  Richard  !  Where 
have  you  kept  these  feelings  so  long  ?" 

"  Oh,  Ellen  !     Do  not  trifle  with  me  !" 

"  No  !  Not  for  worlds,  Mr.  Blorage  !  I  am  no 
flirt.  I  am  a  frank  creature,  and  always  will  be." 

"  I  thought — I  hoped — oh,  Ellen  !  I  would 
not  have  dared  to  speak  thus,  and  lay  bare  my 
heart  before  you,  had  you  not  encouraged " 

"  Now,  Mr.  Richard,  don't  say  that,  I  beg ! 
I  am  sure  I  am  above  that.  Besides,  mamma 
wishes  me  to  marry  rather  high.  She  wishes 
me  to  set  my  younger  sisters  a  good  example ; 
and  indeed  papa  has  said  to  me  more  than 
once,  that  he  would  never  suffer  me  to  marry 
a  banker's  clerk." 

"  I  am  to  be  a  partner  in  two  years." 

"Two  years!  I  may  be  married  long  be- 
fore that.  Come,  Mr.  Richard,  don't  be  cast 
down.  We  can  always  be  the  best  of  friends." 

"And  my  wife,  Ellen?" 

"  Oh  dear  no !     I  really  wonder  you  could 


ever  think  of  such  a  thing — so  good  natured, 
as  you  are.     Pray  don't  tease  me  any  more." 

Poor  Dick's  tender  heart  swelled  and  throbbed 
with  many  tender  emotions  ;  but  he  really  was 
too  good  natured  to  let  any  angry  or  bitter 
thoughts  divide  it.  He  rallied  his  fluttering 
and  bewildered  senses,  looked  round  for  his 
hat  (an  article  that  always  seems  of  great  com- 
fort to  Englishmen  in  difficulties),  looked  into 
it,  and  not  finding  a  single  word  in  it  to  help 
him  out,  went  away  speechless  with  a  single  bow. 
It  was  a  bow  worthy  of  Sir  Charles  Grandison, 
and  it  was  a  far  more  natural  bow  than  SirCharles 
Grandison  ever  made.  There  was  a  quiet  dig- 
nity in  it,  expressive  of  so  much  integrity  and 
worth,  that  it  even  smote  the  little  silly  substi- 
tute for  a  heart  which  had  so  mocked  him,  with 
a  stab  of  mis'giving. 

Time,  that  never-failing  plaster  which  heals 
so  many  wounds,  came  to  Dick's  aid.  He  derived 
a  melancholy  satisfaction  from  working  twice 
as  hard  as  he  had  ever  done  before.  He  was  at 
that  once  odious  office  before  the  doors  were 
opened,  and  sat  on  his  high  stool  for  hours  at  a 
stretch,  regardless  of  cramp.  Erom  always  being 
a  compassionate  and  good-natured  fellow,  he  be- 
came morbidly  so  :  appearing  to  regard  the  whole 
of  his  acquaintance  as  victims  to  unrequited 
love,  upon  whom  it  was  essential  he  should 
expend  a  vigilant  care  of  the  most  forbearing 
and  affectionate  nature. 

Not  even  the  fast,  worldly-wise  opinion  of 
William,  Bill,  or  Billy,  could  make  him  think  he 
was  an  ill-used  man. 

"She's  a  flirt,  and  no  mistake.  Jsawthroughher 
long  ago,  Dick.  I  always  said  she  would  jilt  you." 

"  You  wrong  her,  William — you  deeply  wrong 
her.  She  was  right  in  her  decision.  She  de- 
served a  better  fate  than  to  be  the  wife  of  a 
banker's  clerk." 

"  Pooh,  pooh !  Ha,  ha !  Why,  you  have  a 
share  in  the  firm  already,  and  may  call  yourself 
banker  at  once,  and  I  hope  to  the  Lord  you  will 
soon  get  rich.  It  will  be  devilish  comfortable, 
Dick,  always  to  be  able  to  turn  to  you  when 
one  wants  five  or  ten  pounds." 

"  Do  you  want  a  little  money  now,  Billy  ?  I 
have  no  occasion  to  hoard  money." 

"The  very  thing  I  do  want,  my  dear  fellow. 
I  never  was  so  hard  up.  I  say  !  It's  a  great 
comfort  to  me,  Dick,  that  you  didn't  marry  that 
simpleton  of  a  girl." 

"Hush,  Bill." 

"Well,  it's  a  very  good  thing  for  yourself, 
then.  I'll  swear  she  was  a  screw." 

"Forbear,  Bill." 

"  Well,  it  was  an  uncommon  good  thing  for 
her,  then." 

"That  is  my  only  consolation,"  sighed  the 
good  Dick,  as  he  handed  his  brother  a  bundle 
of  notes,  which,  true  to  business  habits,  he 
carefully  counted  over  twice. 

"Twenty-five  pounds;  thank  ye,  Dick." 

II. 

Bless  us !  Mr.  Blorage  has  been  a  long  time 
walking  up  and  down  that  dining-room  of  his. 
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Had  the  volatile  Ellen  at  last  relented,  that 
he  walked  up  and  down  with  that  elastic  step  ? 
No,  no.  She  had  married  within  six  months  of 
blighting  Dick — had  married  an  Honourable  by 
name,  if  not  by  nature ;  but  the  title  being  of 
much  more  consequence  than  the  fact,  there  is 
no  need  to  inquire  further.  If  Dick's  prayers 
could  make  her  happy,  she  was  supremely  blest. 

No.  Mr.  Blorage  was  excited,  because  he 
was  dining  in  his  own  new,  substantially  built, 
elegantly  furnished,  luxuriously  ornamented, 
house — a  house  that  had  been  pronounced  per- 
fect— a  gem  of  a  house— a  house  that  only 
wanted  one  more  thing,  to  be  absolute  per- 
fection. He  was  dining  in  it,  for  the  first 
time,  and  he  had  (though  naturally  a  sober 
man),  under  the  pressure  of  such  an  extreme 
circumstance,  drank  success  to  it,  and  health  to 
himself,  just  about  once  too  often.  Hence, 
thought  was  running  riot  in  his  brain,  like  an 
express  engine  gone  mad.  Here  was  he,  at  the 
good  and  pleasant  age  of  thirty-five,  an  inde- 
pendent gentleman,  with  fifteen  hundred  a  year, 
honestly  made,  and  safely  deposited  in  the  only 
bank  that  never  breaks — her  Majesty's  Consols. 
Besides,  lie  still  held  a  lucrative  and  independent 
position  in  the  very  Bank  once  so  disagreeable 
to  him.  He  was  not  a  responsible  partner,  he 
was  only  the  trusted  confidential  manager. 
"For,  as  to  partnerships,"  thought  Dick,  "it 
would  never  do  for  me  to  lose  my  money 
through  the  speculations  of  others.  I  could 
not  help  Billy,  or  send  little  Maude  to  that 
first-rate  London  school.  As  to  my  dear  mo- 
ther. Old  Grobus's  legacy  (I  wonder  why  he 
left  it  to  me  ?)  just  fell  in,  in  time  to  make  her 
comfortable." 

Dick  had  grown  rich,  nobody  quite  knew 
how.  As  he  was  always  helping  every  one, 
perhaps  he  realised  the  promise,  "Cast  thy 
bread  upon  the  waters,  and  it  shall  return  unto 
thee  a  hundred-fold."  He  had  made  one  or 
two  fortunate  speculations.  He  had  been  left 
a  legacy  by  old  Grobus,  a  morose  brother  clerk, 
who  had  never  given  him  a  civil  word  when 
alive,  but  had  bequeathed  him  all  he  died 
worth,  remarking  in  his  will  that  "  Richard 
Blorage,  his  heir,  would  be  sure  to  spend  it 
better  than  he  could."  And  Richard  Blorage, 
first  ascertaining  that  there  were  no  real  heirs, 
had  forthwith  purchased  one  or  two  waste  bits 
of  land,  because  the  owners  wanted  to  sell  them, 
and  because  no  one  but  a  good-nat.ured  fool  would 
buy  them.  No  sooner,  however,  did  they  become 
Dick's  than  they  were  discovered  to  be  invalu- 
able. The  railway  ran  straight  through  them ; 
the  land  was  the  very  thing  for  building  pur- 
poses; and,  what  was  pleasanter  than  all,  no 
one  envied  Dick.  Every  one  said,  "  Serve  Dick 
Blorage  right ;  he's  a  good  fellow,  and  it's  his 
due." 

And  when  he  decided  to  build  himself  a  new 
house  on  this  improved  and  flourishing  estate, 
every  one,  far  and  near,  entered  into  the  scheme. 
The  plans  were  shown  about,  as  if  the  plans  were 
for  a  building  of  public  property.  The  architect 
was  received  everywhere  as  a  friend,  the  work- 


men were  looked  upon  as  part  of  the  commu- 
nity. The  house  grew,  stone  by  stone,  under 
the  eyes  and  minute  inspection  of  all  the  neigh- 
bours. The  laying  of  the  foundation-stone  was 
a  popular  jubilee;  the  roofing-in  was  nearly 
followed  by  a  roofing-out,  so  deafening  were 
the  cheers  from  the  assembled  multitude.  The 
final  completion  of  the  structure  was  so  raptu- 
ously  hailed  by  all  Dick's  friends,  that  it  might 
have  been  supposed  Mr.  Blorage  had  privately 
intimated  to  the  whole  of  them,  individually 
and  separately,  that  he  intended  to  make  each 
a  present  of  the  achieved  piece  of  architec- 
ture. 

Of  course  there  was  to  be  a  house-warming — 
a  dinner  and  a  dance ;  and  it  was  thinking  of 
this  identical  fete,  to  come  off  the  very  next 
day,  that  had  set  Mr.  Blorage's  thoughts  oil'  at 
express  pace.  Not  because  his  dinner  was  to 
be  so  well  appointed,  not  because  his  wines  (he 
knew  that  a  little  too  well  this  evening !)  were 
unexceptionable,  not  because  the  music  provided 
was  the  best  that  money  could  hire,  not  be- 
cause his  rooms  were  beautifully  decorated,  his 
chintzes  of  the  sweetest  patterns,  his  carpets 
Axminster  and  Brussels ;  but  because  two  out. 
of  the  sixty  invitations  he  had  issued  had  been 
accepted.  Why  two  ?  And  what  two  ?  In  the 
present  excited  state  of  Mr.  Blorage's  brain,  he 
could  only  have  answered,  "Upon  those  two 
hangs  my  fate — the  fate  of  my  house." 

He  threw  himself  into  one  of  those  delightful 
spring-seated  sloping -backed  softly-cushioned 
arm-chairs,  in  which  our  unlucky  ancestors  never 
had  the  good  fortune  to  repose.  He  took  an- 
other glass  of  wine,  oblivious  of  having  drank 
success  to  his  house  already  rather  often. 

"  So,  they  both  come  !  Lovely  creatures  ! 
Bill  doesn't  like  Eanny ;  he  says  she  is  like  Ellen. 
Ah,  poor  Ellen.  I  don't  know  which  is  the 
prettier  of  those  two  cousins.  Billy  seems 
rather  full  of  Florence.  I  must  find  that  out ; 
I  must  observe  him  ;  it  would  never  do  to  ruin 
poor  Bill's  happiness ;  I  know  what  unrequited 
love  is.  I  am  not  in  love  with  either  of  the 
cousins  at  present.  I  was  madly  in  love  with 
Ellen,  but,  you  see,  I  got  over  it."  (Who  was 
there  to  see,  Mr.  Blorage  ?  Ah,  that  last  glass  !) 
"  It  certainly  is  time  I  married.  But  I  shouldn't 
like  to  be  served  that  way  again  —  as  Ellen 
served  me,  I  mean.  Bill  will  have  it  she's 
unhappy ;  I  hope  not.  Bill  says  I  am  a  great 
fool  if  I  ever — if  I  submit — if,  in  short,  I  am 
taken  in  again.  Did  Ellen  take  me  in  ?  I  don't 
know.  I  don't  understand  women  at  all.  I 
believe  every  word  they  say ;  I  adore  their  sweet 
smiles  and  winning  ways,  and  I  would  not — nay, 
I  could  not — think  ill  of  them  for  the  world.  I 
suppose  I  am  a  fool,  as  Bill  says  I  am.  What  a 
thing  it  would  be  for  me  if  some  kind-hearted 
honest  genius,  or  fairy,  would  bestow  upon  the 
walls  of  my  house  the  gift  of  making  people  appear 
just  as  they  are,  speak  just  what  they  think,  and 
be  altogether  as  God  and  Nature  made  them  ! 
When  I  was  young,  surely  I  read  of  a  palace  of 
truth  belonging  to  some  fellow — king,  I  beg  his 
pardon. — called  Phanor.  To  be  sure,  they  got 
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into  a  world  of  difficulties,  and  were  all  more  or 
less  miserable.  But  they  were  French  people  ; 
whereas  a  good  honest  Briton  likes  the  truth, 
and  WILL  speak  it  whether  he's  miserable  or 
not." 

Mr.  Blorage  spoke  the  last  sentence  aloud, 
with  great  emphasis  on  the  auxiliary  verb ; 
moreover,  giving  force  to  his  words  by  an  ener- 
getic thump  on  the  arm  of  his  chair. 

"  My  dear  sir,  take  care  !"  said  a  voice  in  his 
ear.  The  sound  was  like  the  tinkle  of  a  little 
silver  bell,  clear  as  a  note  of  music. 

Looking  towards  the  sound,  the  good  Dick 
perceived,  perched  on  the  arm  of  the  chair,  a 
little  lady  :  who  steadied  herself,  after  his  hard 
thump  on  the  cushion,  by  holding  valiantly  on 
to  an  elaborately  crocheted  anti-macassar. 

"I — I  beg  your  pardon,"  stammered  Mr. 
Blorage. 

"  Granted,"  said  the  lady.  "  Now,  open  your 
hand,  and  hold  it  steady." 

Always  ready  to  oblige,  Mr.  Blorage  did  as  he 
was  asked,  and  was  wonderfully  surprised  that 
he  was  not  surprised  when  she  took  a  flying  leap 
into  the  middle  of  his  palm. 

"Thank  you,  Dick,"  said  she,  arranging  her 
little  crinoline,  and  putting  on  an  air.  "  So  you 
want  your  house  to  be  gifted  with  the  power  of 
making  people  speak  the  truth,  eh  ?" 

"  I  should  like  it,"  he  answered,  in  some  con- 
fusion. 

The  little  lady  shook  her  head. 

"You  won't  like  it.  You  will  find  it  very 
annoying.  Neither  your  servants,  nor  your 
friends,  nor  your  relations,  will  seem  the  better 
for  it,  Dick." 

"  I  should  like  to  try  it  for  a  little  while — 
just  for  one  day,"  he  stammered,  in  answer  to  the 
wise  forebodings  of  the  little  lady. 

"  I  understand.  Merely  to  enable  you  to 
select  a  wife  ?  You  fear  to  be  made  a  fool  of 
again,  Dick." 

"  Yes,  yes,"  he  answered,  eagerly.  "  Marriage 
is  such  an  awful  thing.  One  does  not  mind 
being  made  a  fool  of  for  a  short  time — but  for 
life !"  Dick  shuddered,  and  the  little  lady  was 
nearly  upset  by  the  shock. 

In  the  endeavour  to  save  herself  from  falling, 
she  unfolded  a  pair  of  beautiful  wings,  whose 
transparent  lustre  of  prismatic  colours,  formed 
a  sort  of  Glory  round  her  head. 

"  How  pretty  you  are,"  said  Dick. 

"  I  only  show  my  beauty  to  those  who  appre- 
ciate me.  My  name  is  Verita." 

"  God  bless  the  name,"  said  Dick.  "  I  don't 
care  about  the  enchantment  of  my  house,  if  you 
will  always  be  at  hand  to  advise  me." 

"I  mean  to  live  with  you,  Dick;  but  as  for 
advice,  why  did  God  give  you  an  intelligence  to 
guide  you  through  every  difficulty  ?  Why  ask 
a  little  odd  spirit  for  advice,  when  you  have  but 
to  knock  at  the  door  of  your  conscience  for  un- 
erring guidance  ?" 

"True,"  murmured  Dick;  "but  still " 

"  I  see  you  hold  to  your  own  way,  Dick,  and 
as  I  wish  you  to  have  a  good  wife,  I  will  grant 
your  request.  But  inasmuch  as  enchanting  the 


whole  house  would  be  extremely  inconvenient  to 
you  in  more  ways  than  one,  I  will  confine  the 
spell  to  this  chair.  But  there  arc  conditions  to 
be  observed — two  conditions — before  I  enchant 
the  chair." 

"  Name  them." 

"  The  first  is,  that  no  one  but  yoxvrself  is  to 
be  apprised  of  the  power  the  chair  possesses." 

"  Dear  me,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Blorage,  dubiously, 
"  would  that  be  quite  fair  ?" 

"Simpleton!  Who  could  you  get  to  sit  in 
your  chair  if  its  power  were  known,  Dick  ?" 

"  Wouldn't  people  like  it  ?  I  shouldn't  mind." 

"  I  dare  say  you  would  not.  But  assent  to 
the  condition,  or  the  chair  is  not  enchanted." 

"I  consent.  You  said,  dear  madam,  there 
was  another  condition  ?" 

"The  second  condition  is,  that  whoever  enters 
within  your  doors  must$\i  in  the  chair,  and  mast 
answer  three  questions  before  leaving  the  chair." 

"  But  suppose  people  will  do  neither  the  one 
nor  the  other  ?" 

"  Compliance  with  the  first  condition  I  will 
take  upon  myself  to  ensure;  the  second  depends 
on  you,  as  it  is  you  who  must  put  the  three 
questions." 

"  What  sort  of  questions  ?" 

"  Pooh,  pooh,  Dick,  don't  give  me  more  than 
my  share  of  work.  If  you  don't  know  the  sort 
of  questions  to  put,  in  order  to  obtain  the  good 
for  which  you  have  required  me  to  enchant  the 
chair,  you  are  undeserving  of  the  favour." 

Dick  would  have  protested,  but  he  was  so 
fearful  of  disturbing  the  equilibrium  of  the  de- 
licate little  creature  by  over-earnest  utterance, 
that  he  only  opened  and  shut  his  mouth. 

"Don't  blow  me  away!  I  must  be  gone, 
though.  The  night  is  rather  chilly,  I  think." 
She  took  out  of  an  almost  invisible  pocket,  a  sha- 
dowing sort  of  cobwebby  thing,  meant,  lie  pre- 
sumed', for  her  handkerchief.  Gracefully  throw- 
ing it  over  her  head,  and  tying  it  under  her 
little  atom  of  a  chin,  she  continued:  "Good 
night,  Dick.  And  good  fortune  to  this  house ! 
And  may  it  soon  possess  the  only  charm  it 
wants— a  pretty  wife  for  you,  and  a  good  mis- 
tress for  itself '." 

Before  Mr.  Blorage  had  time  to  answer,  the 
palm  of  his  hand  was  empty,  and  the  fair  little 
creature  had  disappeared. 

in. 

Mr.  Richard  Blorage  was  never  quite  clear 
during  how  long  a  time  after  the  spirit's  dis- 
appearance, he  sat  thinking  or  dozing.  But 
the  dining-room  door  having  opened  and  shut 
several  times  during  this  period  of  intense 
thought  or  doze,  he  at  length  became  conscious 
that  it  was  not  likely  to  have  opened  and  shut 
of  its  own  accord,  and  that  it  had  probably  done 
so  under  the  hand  of  Penge,  his  butler,  his  new 
butler,  the  most  respectful  and  obsequious  of 
butlers,  who  had  conic  into  his  service  with  a 
character  so  very  unexceptionable,  that  he  had 
almost  felt  inclined  to  thank  the  spotless  Penge 
for  being  so  good  as  to  take  him  for  a  master. 

Mr.  Blorage  rose  hastily  and  rang  the  bell. 
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Penge  answered  it  so  immediately,  as  to  justify 
the  supposition  that  when  it  rang,  he  had  once 
again  had  his  hand  on  the  door-handle. 

Mr.  Bloragc  was  about  to  speak  to  the  excel- 
lent Penge,  when  he  was  arrested  by  seeing  that 
modest  butler  seat  himself  with  much  humility 
in  the  chair  his  master  had  just  vacated — the 
enchanted  chair.  He  was  no  sooner  seated  than 
his  appearance  instantly  changed.  His  counte- 
nance assumed  an  air  of  much  self-complacency; 
he  drew  out  from  the  depths  of  a  mysterious 
pocket,  a  snuff-box  ;  and  he  took  a  large  pinch 
of  snuff  in  a  calm  and  deliberate  manner. 

"It  is  my  only  vice,  sir,"  he  remarked;  "1 
trust  it  is  not  disagreeable  ?  Will  you  take  a 
pinch  ?  No  ceremony." 

Villains,  ruffians,  rogues,  and  fast  men,  are 
above  being  surprised ;  or,  if  they  d»  feel  any 
slight  attack  of  that  weakness,  they  take  care 
not  to  show  it.  But  plain  honest  natural 
creatures  are  constantly  surprised,  and  as  con- 
stantly show  it.  Mr.  Blorage  gazed  at  his 
butler,  open-mouthed  and  open-eyed,  and  in  the 
greatest  surprise,  until  he  was  suddenly  recalled 
to  a  perception  of  the  case,  by  seeing  the  face  of 
the  little  spirit  peeping  out  behind  the  chair. 

The  Lady  Verita  had  performed  her  part  of 
the  contract,  and  had  seated  the  butler  in  it  by 
some  marvellous  power.  Mr.  Blorage  must  now 
perform  his  part  of  the  contract. 

As  he  rubbed  his  eyes,  ran  his  fingers  through 
his  hair,  and  blew  his  nose,  perfectly  un- 
able to  decide  what  questions  he  should  put  to 
Penge,  the  confident  air  of  the  man,  shining 
through  an  obsequious  mock  humility,  moved 
Mr.  Blorage  to  a  hearty  and  irresistible  fit  of 
laughter.  Though  he  was  sorry  for  Penge, 
though  he  felt  that  he  alone  was  to  blame  for 
Penge's  peculiar  situation,  restrain  himself  from 
laughter  he  could  not. 

"  Veil,  Blorage,"  says  Penge,  with  great  self- 
possession,  "  you  'ave  a  right  to  amuse  yourself 
at  your  pleasure  ;  but  you're  drunk !" 

"  Penge  ?" 

"  Blorage!  I  ain't  to  be  put  out  of  the  truth 
by  you.  You're  drunk." 

"  Drunk  or  sober,  I  think  I  am  a  gentleman, 
Penge  ?" 

"  You  may  think  so,"  returned  the  model 
butler,  with  great  contempt;  "but  /don't.  My 
ideas  of  a  real  gent,  ain't  by  no  manner  o'  means 
the  same  as  yours,  Blorage." 

"  And  what  are  your  ideas  ?"  asked  Dick,  in 
a  hurry,  glad  to  catch  hold  of  so  safe  a  question. 

"  My  ideas,"  replied  the  model  butler,  rising 
with  the  occasion,  "  are  racers — out-and-outers 
— sport — life.  Them's  my  ideas  of  a  real  gen- 
tleman, not  yo^lr  slow  games.  Blorage  !  you're 
a  muff." 

Dick  blushed  a  little,  in  mortification  ;  but  it 
was  clearly  his  duty  to  get  this,  his  first  victim, 
out  of  the  chair  of  truth  as  speedily  as  pos- 
sible. 

"  At  all  events,  I  hope  you  are  comfortable, 
Penge?  I  hope  that  at  least  you  like  my 
service  ?" 

"  No,  I  don't,  Blorage.    I  am  formed  for  en- 


jyment ;  and  how  can  I  know  enjyment  under 
a  mean-spirited  screw  that  keeps  the  keys  of 
his  own  cellar  ?" 

"  But  you  agreed  with  me,  Penge,  when  I 
engaged  you,  that  it  was  the  most  satisfactory 
arrangement  for  all  parties.  Penge,  you  said 
you  preferred  it." 

"  Blorage,  I  considered  as  it  looked  well  so 
to  say ;  and  having  heerd  as  vou  was  soft  and 
easy,  what  I  said  to  myself  was,  '  Pengu  !  you 
stick  that  into  him,  and  you'll  have  the  key 
before  your  first  year  is  out.'  Which  is  what  I 
expect,  Blorags,  or  you  and  me  parts." 

Burning  to  release  the  prisoner,  Mr.  Blorage 
was  racking  his  brain  for  the  last  question,  when 
a  furious  peal  of  the  door-bell  suggested  a  very 
safe  one. 

"  Who  can  that  be,  Penge  P" 

"  That  awful  young  scamp  your  brother  !" 

Then,  instantly  rising,  Mr.  Penge  said,  in  his 
most  unexceptionable  manner,  "  I  ask  your 
pardon,  sir.  I  felt  so  very  giddy  just  now,  sir, 
that  if  I  had  not  took  the  liberty  to  take  a  seat, 
I  must  have  fainted." 

"  Never  mind.     Make  no  excuses,  Penge." 

"  Thank  you,  sir.  I  believe  that  is  Mr.  Wil- 
liams's  ring,  sir.  He  is  such  a  cheerful  young 
gentleman,  sir,  that  I  know  the  liveliness  of  his 
ring."  And  Penge  disappeared  with  alacrity. 

The  good  Dick  rushed  to  the  chair,  intending 
to  occupy  it  himself  during  his  brother's  visit. 
But  his  brother  was  too  quick  for  him. 

"  Halloa,  Dick  !  What  do  you  want  with  the 
best  chair  in  the  room  P  It  is  very  unlike  such 
a  good-natured  chap  as  you  to  appropriate  the 
most  comfortable  seat." 

He  was  in  the  chair  !  Dick  sat  down  on  the 
edge  of  another  chair,  and  wiped  his  forehead. 

William,  Billy,  or  Bill,  safely  ensconced  in. 
the  magic  chair,  assumed  a  very  rakish  used- 
up  indifferent  sort  of  appearance ;  and  the 
brothers  were  silent.  Probably  William  was 
uncomfortable  in  his  strange  and  novel  position. 
Dick  was  racking  his  brain  for  three  questions 
— three  simple  harmless  questions,  that  should 
not  commit  the  sitter.  The  weather  ?  Nothing 
better.  Bill  could  never  compromise  himself 
about  the  weather. 

"  Is  it  a  fine  night,  P>illy  ?" 

"  Rather  too  fine  for  me.  I  want  to  skulk  off 
to  Barnes's  without  being  seen,  and  I  came  here 
on  my  way,  partly  to  blind  mother,  and  partly 
to  twist  a  fi'-pun'  note  out  of  you."  (Barnes's 
was  a  disreputable  gaming-place.) 

"  How  is  our  mother  ?"  interrupted  Dick,  in 
a  violent  hurry. 

"  Precious  cross.  Bothering  as  much  about 
my  goings  on,  as  if  I  was  cutting  my  teeth." 

"Are — are— are  you  in  love,  Bill  ?" 

"  Yes ;  with  myself.  What's  the  good  of 
loving  anything  else  ?  I  don't  find  any  one  so 
deuced  fond  of  me  as  to  forget  himself  or  her- 
self." 

"I  thought  Florence "  interrupted  Dick, 

hastily. 

"Florence  be  hanged!  Do  you  suppose  I 
don't  see  that  you  are  spooney  upon  Florence  P 
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But  lookee  here,  Dick ;  you  want  to  marry ; 
now,  I  don't  intend  to  let  you  marry.  I'm  not 
going  to  stand  your  being  thrown  away  upon 
any  other  than  your  own  relations." 

"  Come  out  of  that  chair,  Bill !" 

"I  won't.  It's  a  comfortable  chair.  I'm 
bent  on  telling  you  my  mind.  My  mind  has 
been  full  of  you,  Dick,  ever  since  you  began  to 
build  this  house.  That's  a  suspicious  gallery, 
shut  off  by  a  green  baize  door.  I  said  when  I 
saw  it,  that  means  mischief.  He  means  that 
part  of  the  house  for  a  Nur " 

"  Come  out  of  that  chair,  Bill !" 

"I  tell  you  I  won't.  As  to  your  getting 
married,  I'm  not  afraid  of  Fanny ;  her  temper 
will  never  stand  a  month's  courtship.  She'll 
show  her  teeth  in  a  fortnight.  When  I  turned 
this  matter  over  in  my  mind,  I  said  to  myself, 
'  Dick  is  safe  from  her.  But  Florence,'  I  said, 
'  may  be  dangerous ;  therefore  I'll  pretend  to  be 
a  little  affected  that  way  myself.' " 

"  Here,  Bill !  Take  five  pounds — take  ten 
pounds — but  come  out  of  that  chair !" 

"  I  would  have  done  it  for  less  than  that, 
Dick,  but  as  you  are  so  flush  and  free  of  money, 
I'll  take  the  ten.  Good  evening,  Dick  ;  I  pro- 
mised mother  to  be  back  to  tea." 

With  this  sudden  change,  Mr.  William  took 
himself  out  of  the  chair,  and  took  his  leave. 
Mr.  Richard — too  well  pleased  to  have  got 
him  out  of  the  chair,  to  care  for  anything 
more,  and  knowing  that  his  nerves  were  inca- 
pable of  bearing  further  strain — rushed  up-stairs 
and  dived  into  bed.  And,  as  if  fearing  that  the 
chair  would  pursue  him  even  there,  and  entice 
people  to  commit  themselves,  he  pulled  the  bed- 
clothes over  his  head,  and  was  fortunate  in 
being  unconscious  during  the  rest  of  the  night. 


THE  KEST  Or  TIIIS  MANUSCRIPT  HE  HAD  PUT  IN 

HIS  HAT-BOX. 

IV. 

WHEN  Mr.  Blorage  awoke  in  the  morning,  he 
was  reminded  by  a  slight  headache,  that  some- 
thing unusual  had  occurred ;  but  he  came  out  of 
his  cold  bath  as  lively  and  fresh  and  full  of 
spirits  as  if  he  were  the  combined  essence  of 
two  or  three  dozen  Mr.  Blorages.  He  pranced 
down  stairs — his  own  newly-built  and  Brussels 
carpeted  stairs — like  a  young  colt  philandering 
in  a  clover  meadow. 

This  was  the  great  day  of  the  house-warming, 
to  be  followed  by  events  that  were  perfectly 
bewildering  from  the  ecstasy  of  their  anticipa- 
tion. He  was  brought  back  to  a  state  of  com- 
mon human  bliss  by  a  strong  smell  of  burnt 
wood  or  varnish,  and  found  that  in  making  the 
tea  (he  had  lost  himself  in  thinking  how  soon 
some  fair  hand  might  be  making  tea  for  him)  he 
was  endeavouring  to  stuff  his  little  hot  kettle 
(which  phizzed  and  sputtered  a  remonstrance) 
into  his  new  tea-poy,  while  the  caddy  appertain- 
ing thereto  was  catching  fire  on  the  hob. 

Remedying  these  mistakes  with  the  utmost 
expedition,  in  turning  round  he  suddenly  en- 


countered the  chair,  and  suddenly  remembered 
its  fatal  property. 

What  was  he  to  do  ?  How  get  rid  of  the 
chair  ?  Should  he  send  it  away  ?  Should  he 
lock  it  up?  Should  he  destroy  it?  burn  it? 
annihilate  it  ?  bury  it  ? 

As  he  seized  hold  of  it,  with  the  intention  of 
performing  one  or  other  of  these  acts,  he  was 
conscious  of  a  shock ;  his  arms  fell  powerless  to 
his  sides  ;  and  a  little  fluttering  noise  made  him 
look  up.  There,  on  the  head  of  a  chair,  was  the 
Lady  Verita,  her  wings  expanded,  her  tiny  foot 
just  poised  on  the  carved  shining  top  of  the 
chair. 

"  It  is  of  no  use,  Dick,"  she  said,  her  little 
voice  tinkling  like  silver  music.  "  This  chair 
was  not  enchanted  merely  for  your  whim.  Sit 
down,  and  listen  to  me." 

Dick  obeyed,  and  held  out  his  palm.  His 
heart  leaped  with  joy  as  the  little  lady  sprang 
lightly  on  to  it. 

"  Lend  me  your  watch,  Dick,  to  sit  upon." 

Dick  complied,  and  placed  his  watch  with 
infinite  care  and  gentleness  for  her  use. 

She  seated  herself  gracefully,  having  folded 
her  wings.  Once  more  drawing  out  her  fleecy 
atom  of  a  handkerchief,  she  used  it  after  the 
manner  of  mortals  :  though  Dick  hardly  supposed 
that  anything  so  infinitely  delicate  as  her  nose 
could  stand  the  test. 

"  Now,  Dick,  how  naughty  you  are  !  You  do 
not  use  my  gift  as  you  ought.  Why  were  you 
thinking  of  burning  my  chair  ?  Simply  because  it 
had  done  its  duty  in  enabling  you  to  see  people 
as  they  really  are,  and  know  their  thoughts  ?" 

"  But  I  do  not  wish  to  know  them." 

"My  dear  Dick,  infinite  wisdom  has  given 
you  susceptibility,  intelligence,  and  reason. 
You  only  use  the  first.  You  are  commanded  to 
love  your  neighbour,  but  your  susceptibility 
should  not  lead  you  into  confounding  all  moral 
distinctions  among  your  neighbours.  Season 
should  step  in,  and  enable  you  to  make  a  prac- 
tical use  of  susceptibility  and  intelligence.  Do 
I  make  myself  understood  ?  I  have  had  to  read 
up  for  it." 

"  Lovely  and  beloved  little  creature,  I  know 
I  am  a  fool,  but  let  me  reap  the  fruits  of  my 
want  of  wisdom.  I  would  rather  be  foolish  for 
life  than  entrap  others  into  sitting  in  this  chair." 

"  Dick,  you  require  a  lesson.  Use  it  well,  be 
patient,  be  submissive,  and  all  will  end  well, 
both  for  you  and  for  me.  I  hear  your  door-bell 
ringing.  Adieu,  Dick.  Be  wise  and  prudent." 

The  radiant  wings  expanded,  the  little  hand- 
kerchief was  tied  under  the  tiny  chin,  and,  as 
Penge  opened  the  door  to  usher  in  a  visitor,  the 
little  lady  vanished. 

"  Be  wise  and  prudent."  The  words  kept 
tinkling  a  little  silver  sound  in  the  ears  of  Mr. 
Blorage,  as  he  rose  and  welcomed  the  visitor 
shown  in  by  Penge.  His  first  essay  at  being 
wise  and  prudent,  made  him  hand  her  (for  it 
was  a  female)  at  once  into  the  post  of  honour — 
the  Chair  of  Truth. 

He  was  glad  to  perceive  that  his  visitor  was 
a  pleasant  little  mild  girl,  whom  he  had  met  once 
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or  twice  at  Dr.  Evans's,  the  medical  man  of  the 
neighbourhood.  He  had  a  general  idea  that  she 
was  the  daughter  of  an  invalid  widow,  and  that 
she  was  the  eldest  of  a  flock  of  brown  healthy 
looking  children,  to  whom  she  acted  as  foster- 
mother,  owing  to  the  inability  of  their  real 
mother  to  do  anything  but  lie  on  her  sofa,  and 
sigh  for  ease  from  pain  and  poverty. 

He  had  so  far  noticed  little  Gatty  Bland  (who, 
by-the-by,  was  twenty-three  years  old,  perhaps 
more)  as  to  admire  her  eyes,  soft  and  brown, 
the  exact  colour  of  her  hair.  As  she  now  sat 
in  the  enchanted  chair,  he  was  surprised  at  him- 
self for  never  having  noticed  that  she  was 
really  pretty.  Her  sweet  innocent  face  had  a 
bewitching  air  about  it  that  peculiarly  pleased 
him.  And  really,  her  tiny  hands  and  her  graceful 
movements  strongly  reminded  him  of  the  ways 
of  the  little  Lady  Verita. 

"  Mamma  has  sent  me  here  this  morning,  Mr. 
Blorage,  to  beg  your  acceptance  of  the  loan  of  a 
beautiful  china  bowl.  There  is  not  another  like 
it  in  England,  and  she  fancied  it  would  be  just 
the  thing  to  hold  a  Trifle  to-night." 

"  I  thank  her  very  much;  but  how  did  she  know 
that  I  was  going  to  have  a  Trifle  to-night  ?" 

"  Oh,  we  know  it  very  well.  You  give  a  ball 
to-night,  and  from  our  house  we  can  see  the 
lights,  and  faintly  hear  the  music.  Jenny  and 
Albert  are  to  sit  up  to-night  a  little  longer  than 
usual  that  they  may  watch  the  carriages." 

"  Then  if  I  accept  the  loan  of  the  beautiful 
china  bowl,  I  must  ask  a  favour  in  return." 

"  I  will  promise  to  perform  it,  Mr.  Blorage, 
for  I  feel  sure  you  will  not  ask  anything  that  I 
may  not  promise  to  perform." 

"  I  am  proud  of  being  so  trusted.  I  should 
wish  to  beg  the  favour  of  your  company  to- 
night, to  see  how  well  the  Trifle  looks  in  the 
beauliful  china  bowl." 

"  Ah,  how  I  wish  we  could  come  !  But  we 
are  very  poor,  and  mamma  is  too  great  an  in- 
valid to  take  us  out.  We  shall  find  much 
pleasure,  though,  in  watching  your  gaiety  from 
our  window,  and  we  shall  be  delighted  to  think 
that  our  china  bowl  has  helped  to  ornament 
your  supper-table.  Mamma  was  sure  you  would 
not  consider  the  offer  of  it  an  impertinence." 

No,  indeed !  Dick  was  an  adept  in  the  happy 
art  of  accepting  a  kindness  in  the  spirit  in  which 
it  was  offered. 

"  Mamma  has  had  great  pleasure  in  watching 
the  building  of  your  house,  Mr.  Blorage.  She 
said,  a  good  man  is  going  to  inhabit  it,  and  a 
good  man  always  benefits  a  neighbourhood." 

"  Your  mamma  is  very  kind,"  murmured 
Dick,  a  little  confused,  and  beginning  to  blush. 
He  was  admiring  Gatty  Bland  so  much,  that  he 
had  forgotten  she  was  a  prisoner,  and  uncon- 
scious of  the  frankness  of  her  words. 

"  Mamma  is  very  good,  Mr.  Blorage,  as  we, 
her  children,  know.  And  I  ought  to  return  to 
her.  I  promised  not  to  be  absent  more  than 
half  an  hour,  and  it  must  be  that  now." 

But  though  she  looked  distressed  and  anxious, 
poor  Gatty  could  no  more  move  until  Mr.  Blo- 
rage released  her,  than  the  house  could  move. 


He  wiped  his  brow,  ran  his  fingers  through 
his  hair,  and  prepared  for  action. 

"  And  so  your  mamma  is  glad  to  have  a  near 
neighbour  ?" 

"  She  is  glad  that  you  are  our  neighbour. 
When  it  pleases  Heaven  to  release  her  from 
trouble  and  pain,  and  to  begin  our  lonelier  life  of 
struggle,  she  thinks  that  the  sunshine  of  a  good 
man's  heart  may  sometimes  fall  on  her  poor 
children  in  the  shade." 

"  So  it  shall,  my  dear,  please  God !  But, 
Gatty,  you  must  marry. — Would  you  like  to 
marry  ?" 

"  I  don't  know,  Mr.  Blorage ;  but  I  fear  few 
will  care  to  marry  a  little  plain  girl,  with  a  turn- 
up nose,  and  a  heart  full  of  her  own  people, 
and  who  wants  a  nomination  for " 

"  Have  you  ever  seen  any  one  you  would  like 
to  marry  ?'"  interrupted  Dick,  pleased  with  his 
wealth  of  questions. 

"  Only  one,  and  that  is  you,  Mr.  Blorage ! 
Good-by.  I  must  run  all  the  way  home." 

Finding  herself  released,  Gatty  sprang  up, 
and  ran  out  of  the  room :  leaving  Mr.  Blorage 
turning  from  his  natural  colour  to  white,  from 
white  to  pink,  from  pink  to  crimson,  from  crim- 
son to  purple. 

"  Poor  little  dear  thing,  that  I  could  have  been 
so  base  and  dishonourable  as  to  ask  her  such  a 
delicate  question,  when  I  had  so  many  safe  ques- 
tions to  ask — her  age,  her  brothers'  and  sisters' 
names  and  ages,  her  godfathers  and  godmothers 
— if  she  liked  new  milk,  cheese,  eggs.  Gracious 
Heaven !  that  I  should  have  dared  to  put  so  pre- 
posterous a  question,  and  receive  such  a — such 

a — such  a "     Dick  could  not  bring  himself 

to  name  the  quality  of  the  answer.  "  But  it's 
very  pleasant  to  be  so  undeservedly  appreciated 
— to  be  liked  and  loved  for  one's  own  sake.  She 
is  a  nice  little  thing ;  she  is  a  pretty  little  thing. 
Her  nose  certainly  turns  up ;  but  I  believe  there 
never  was  a  silly  person  known  with  a  turned-up 
nose.  She  is  very  graceful.  She  flitted  out  of 
the  room  like  a  bird  out  of  a  rose-bush.  I 
wonder  what  nomination  she  wanted  !" 

For  the  first  time  since  it  was  enchanted,  Mr. 
Blorage  looked  complacently  at  the  chair ;  but 
his  meditations  were  interrupted  by  a  respectful 
intimation  from  Penge  that  his  master  would 
oblige  everybody  by  getting  out  of  the  way,  be- 
cause the  market-gardener  had  arrived  with  his 
flowers  and  decorations,  the  carpenter  was  wait- 
ing with  his  nails  and  ruler,  and  the  Mr.  Gunter 
of  those  parts  was  frantic  to  begin  setting  up  his 
lights.  So,  Mr.  Blorage  got  out  of  the  way  for 
the  rest  of  the  day,  and  reappeared  at  dinner- 
time in  due  course,  and  afterwards  became  the 
observed  of  all  observers,  as  he  led  out  the  (in 
;hose  parts)  highly  renowned  and  celebrated 
Lady  Fitzcluck  to  open  his  ball  with  an  old- 
'asluoned  country-dance. 

Everything  had  gone  off  well,  up  to  the  proud 
noment  when  Mr.  Blorage  drew  on  his  new  kid 
gloves  for  the  (in  those  parts)  eminently  aristo- 
ratic  Lady  Fitzcluck.  She  was  bulky,  but  she 
was  light  in  hand,  and  she  and  Mr.  Blorage 
danced  with  a  spirit  worthy  of  the  occasion. 
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Half  way  down  thirty  couples,  Mr.  Blorage  be- 
came conscious  of  a  circumstance.  A  stately  old 
dowager  was  seated,  in  the  centre  of  a  circle  of 
chairs,  in  the  Chair  of  Truth.  Howsoever  it  had 
got  there,  by  whatsoever  mysterious  agency  it 
had  been  brought  there,  there  it  was,  with  the 
dowager  in  it.  She  was  encircled  by  a  crowd, 
to  whom  she  was  holding  forth,  and  evidently  in 
no  complimentary  strain.  Mr.  Blorage  rushed 
out  of  the  country-dance  at  the  instant  when  he 
ought  to  have  paraded  the  (in  those  parts)  highly 
fashionable  Lady  Fitzcluck  down  the  middle ; 
he  rushed  back  again,  and  danced  vehemently ; 
he  grasped  the  hand  confidingly  held  across  to 
him  in  the  execution  of  the  figure  hands  across, 
as  if  it  were  the  throat  of  a  burglar;  in  all  the 
hurry,  worry,  and  confusion  he  must  think  (and 
could  not  think)  of  three  appropriate  and  re- 
spectful questions  to  put  to  that  terrible  and 
otherwise  immovable  old  dowager.  With  his 
responsibility  staring  him  in  the  face,  he  had 
hurled  Lady  Fitzcluck  through  a  narrow  gorge 
of  dancers,  when  an  unfortunate  buttonof  his  coat 
entangled  itself  in  the  lace  of  a  lady's  dress,  and 
in  the  perturbation  of  his  feelings  he  went  down 
the  middle  arid  up  again,  carrying  a  long  and 
tattered  shred,  that  lengthened  as  he  went. 
Fanny's  was  the  dress — Fanny  was  the  sufferer. 
But  she  looked  up  into  his  face  so  forgivingly, 
and  her  soft  blue  eyes  so  smilingly  met  his,  and  her 
rosy  lips  spoke  his  pardon  in  such  sweet  tones, 
that  he  mentally  said,  "Dear,  lovely  Fanny, 
what  an  angel !  What  bliss  to  be  loved  by 
Fanny  !"  But  when  Florence  stepped  forward 
from  among  the  dancers,  with  eager  concern,  her 
bright  cheek  flushed,  her  dark  eyes  sparkling, 
and  her  voice  attuned  to  the  gentlest  tones  of 
commiseration  for  the  damage  done  to  "  dear 
Fanny's  dear  love  of  a  pretty  dress" — when  she 
gracefully  begged  her  partner  to  excuse  her, 
"  that  she  might  pin  up  the  dear  love's  tatters" 
— then,  Mr.  Blorage  felt  very  much  inclined  to  re- 
peat the  above  sentence  over  again,  substituting 
the  name  of  Florence  for  Fanny.  Meantime,  all 
eyes  were  attracted  to  the  horrible  dowager  in  the 
Chair  of  Truth.  Had  any  Painter  been  present, 
he  would  have  gone  on  his  knees  to  beseech  that 
dowager  to  sit  to  him  for  the  personification  of 
a  Gorgon.  Mr.  Blorage  felt,  after  all,  that  he 
could  no  more  dare  to  ask  her  a  question  than  if 
she  had  been  his  Black  Majesty  from  below, 
arrayed  in  gorgeous  female  attire.  There  she 
must  sit,  until  kind  Fate  stepped  in  with  three 
questions  and  released  her.  As  he  looked  hope- 
lessly towards  the  door,  he  saw  the  little 
piquante  nose  of  Gatty  Bland  showing  itself  in 
good  relief  against  a  black  coat  near  her.  She 
had  a  little  laced  handkerchief  tied  under  her 
chin  ;  she  went  towards  the  dowager,  changing 
the  little  laced  kerchief  into  her  hand ;  in  her 
plain  white  dress  she  conveyed  the  dowager,  all 
purple  and  gold,  down  the  room,  out  at  the 
door,  and  into  the  tea-room.  He  blessed  Gatty 
Bland  mentally,  and  finished  his  dance  with  high 
credit  to  himself,  and  perfect  satisfaction  to  the 
(in  those  parts)  rather-difficult-to-please  Lady 
Fitzcluck.  As  soon  as  he  was  free,  he  flew  to 


seek  a  partner,  either  in  Fanny  the  Fair  or 
Florence  the  Beautiful. 

They  were  together,  and  almost  alone.  They 
were  together— horror ! — in  the  chair  of  Truth ; 
Fanny  on  the  cushioned  seat ;  Florence  on  the 
stuffed  arm.  Florence  was  still  employed  in 
pinning  up  the  tatters  of  the  torn  dress  of  Fanny. 

"  What  a  beautiful  picture ;  what  a  lovely 
contrast !"  thought  Dick,  as  he  approached. 

"  There,  Dear !"  said  Florence,  with  a  remark- 
ably emphatic  stress  upon  the  last  word ;  "  I 
have  pinned  you  up,  and  done  the  best  I  could 
for  you,  Dear.  But  I  am  glad  to  see,  notwith- 
standing, that  you  are  a  monstrous  figure,  and 
not  fit  to  look  at,  Dear." 

"Thank  you,  Florence,  Dear  I'1 

"  Ah,  you  false  thing !  /  see  through  your 
meekness  and  your  affectation,  as  if  you  did  not 
care  about  your  dress.  It  is  a  pity  Mr.  Blorage 
can't  see  you  at  home." 

"  It's  a  pity  Mr.  Blorage  can't  see  you  at 
home.  Aunt  longs  for  the  day  when  she  can 
rid  herself  of  you :  indolent,  selfish,  and  useless 
creature  that  you  are." 

"  But  Aunt  comforts  herself  witli  the  reflection 
that  she  has  not  such  a  firebrand  in  her  house  as 
you  are.  Aunt  can  well  afford  to  put  up  with  a 
little  indolence  where  there  is  so  much  good 
temper." 

"  It  is  better  to  be  a  little  passionate  than 
sulky,  Love." 

"  Is  it,  Love  ?  Mr.  Blorage  is  the  best  judge 
of  that.  We  have  all  our  tempers,  and  you  don't 
expect  a  perfect  wife,  do  you,  Mr.  Blorage  ?" 

"  I  am  very  imperfect  myself,"  murmured  the 
unfortunate  Dick. 

"  Oh  no,  Mr.  Blorage,"  cried  Fanny  and  Flo- 
rence together ;  "  You  are  everything  that  is 
nice  and  good  tempered.  And  this  is  such  a 
love  of  a  house,  that  no  one  could  be  unhappy 
here." 

Here  the  duet  ceased,  and  solos  began. 

"  You  would  always  be  cross  and  fractious, 
Fanny,"  said  Florence. 

"And  you  would  always  be  rude  and  boister- 
ous, Florence,"  said  Fanny. 

"  For  you  are  a  virago,  and  you  know  you 
are,"  said  Florence. 

"  For  you  are  a  hoyden,  and  you  know  you 
are,"  said  Fanny. 

"  I  am  ashamed  of  you,  my  darling,"  said 
Florence. 

"  I  am  disgusted  with  you,  my  precious,"  said 
Fanny. 

"  Ladies,  ladies  !"  expostulated  Dick. 

"  She  has  the  vilest  temper,  Mr.  Blorage  !" 
cries  Florence. 

"  She  can't  speak  a  word  of  truth,  Mr.  Blo- 
rage," cries  Fanny. 

'As  Mr.  Blorage  turned  hurriedly  and  appeal- 
ingly  from  the  one  to  the  other,  each  now  ex- 
claiming, "  Throw  your  handkerchief  to  me,  Mr. 
Blorage !"  he  lost  his  balance,  rolled  over,  and 
rolled  the  chair  over.  Picking  himself  up  with 
all  possible  despatch,  and  turning  to  apologise, 
he  found  Miat  Florence,  Fanny,  music,  lights, 
flowers,  dancers,  Lady  Fitzcluck,  and  dowager, 
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liad  all  disappeared.  There  was  nothing  near 
him  but  tlic  chair — overturned — and  an  empty 
wine-bottle. 

v. 

"  Thank  Heaven !"  were  the  first  spoken 
words  of  Mr.  Blorage.  His  first  act  was  to  look 
for  his  handkerchief,  which  he  hoped  he  had  not 
thrown  to  either  of  the  ladies.  It  was  safe  in 
his  pocket.  "  It  must  have  been  a  dream,"  he 
next  remarked,  eyeing  the  chair  dubiously. 
"  Yes,  of  course  a  dream,"  as  he  gathered  cou- 
rage from  its  motionless  state.  "But  a  very 
bad  dream,"  as  he  felt  encouraged  to  touch  it, 
raise  it,  and  examine  it.  As  harmless  a  chair  as 
ever  upholsterer  stuffed,  or  gentleman  bought ! 
Gently  he  restored  it  to  its  proper  place. 

A  knock  at  the  door.  Immediately  followed  by 
the  appearance  of  the  model  Penge.  It  seemed 
an  agreeable  and  satisfactory  circumstance  to 
the  respectful  Penge  that  his  master  was  on  his 
legs  and  awake. 

"  Shall  I  remove  the  things,  sir  ?  It's  close 
upon  nine." 

"  Do  so,  Penge.  And  I  think  I  will  have  a 
cup  of  coffee — rather  strong,  Penge." 

"Yes,  sir." 

What  a  relief  it  was,  not  to  see  Penge  sit  down 
in  the  chair  ! 

"It's  a  delicious  cup  of  coffee,  Penge,"  said 
Mr.  Blorage,  when  it  was  brought,  "  and  it  so  per- 
fectly agrees  with  me  that  I  think  I'll  take  a  run 
over  to  Dr.  Evans's  and  play  a  game  of  chess 
with  him." 

The  sharp  night  air  smote  him  with  a  sudden 
giddiness,  and  every  twinkling  star  appeared  to 
be  closely  embracing  a  twin  star  that  twinkled 
with  still  greater  vigour ;  but  he  soon  got  over 
these  delusions,  and  before  he  reached  Dr. 
Evans's  door  was  quite  himself.  On  the  way, 
however,  he  took  himself  seriously  to  task  : 

"  How  good  of  the  night  to  be  so  fresh  and 
fine,  how  kind  of  the  pure  stars  to  beam  down  on 
me  so  brightly,  when  I  am  a  man  full  of  evil  and 
weak  thoughts.  I  harboured  a  design  against 
my  fellow-creatures  of  the  basest  sort ;  and,  to 
ada  to  my  crime,  it  was  directed  against  one 
whom  I  meant  for  a  wife  !  True,  I  know  no- 
thing of  Miss  Fanny  or  Miss  Florence,  but  the 
beauty  of  those  two  cousins,  and  a  general  sort 
of  amiability  that  seems  to  belong  to  all  girls. 
I'll  make  it  my  business  to  see  more  of  both,  and 
I'll  try  to  be  guided  to  a  right  choice  at  last." 

Mr.  Blorage  was  warmly  welcomed  by  Dr. 
Evans,  who  opened  the  door  to  him. 

"  Now  this  is  friendly.  I  have  had  a  very 
anxious  case,  which  has  caused  me  much  worry 
these  three  days.  It  is  happily  past  the  crisis 
now,  and  I  was  just  saying  to  my  wife,  how  I 
should  enjoy  your  stepping  in." 

"  1  am  heartily  glad  I  came." 

"  Of  course  you  are.  You  are  always  kind 
and  seasonable.  When  were  you  ever  otherwise !" 

The  good  Dick  followed  the  doctor  (who  was 
a  voluble  and  hearty  doctor)  up  the  stairs  into  the 
presence  of  Mrs.  Doctor.  But  Dick  was  unable 
to  acknowledge  Mrs.  Doctor's  cordial  greeting  by 
so  much  as  a  single  word;  for  there,  before  his 


eyes,  seated  on  a  little  chair  by  Mrs.  Evans's 
side,  was  -Miss  Gatty  Bland  :  her  innocent  little 
face  peeping  out  of  a  handkerchief  tied  over  her 
head  and  under  her  chin. 

"  You  know  dear  little  Gatty,  of  course  P" 
remarked  the  Doctor.  "  She  is  waiting  for  her 
mother's  medicine. — I  hope  you  have  given  Gatty 
a  cup  of  tea,  my  dear  ?" 

Mrs.  Doctor's  face  expressed  a  profound  con- 
tempt for  Mr.  Doctor's  unnecessary  reminder. 

Meantime,  Dick  sat  down.  He  awaited  with 
the  calm  composure  of  a  victim  of  Fate,  for 
Miss  Bland  to  offer  him  the  use  of  her  mother's 
beautiful  china  bowl. 

She  did  nothing  of  the  sort.  In  the  ensuing 
half-hour  she  made  no  allusion  whatever  either  to 
china  or  to  bowls,  though  the  conversation 
turned  upon  no  other  subject  than  his  approach- 
ing house-warming. 

Dick  was  half  sorry.  He  felt  as  if  it  would 
be  so  agreeable  to  thank  such  a  charming  little 
girl.  If  her  mother  had  lent  him  her  china  bowl 
(he  felt  sure  she  possessed  a  china  bowl),  he 
must  have  called  to  thank  her;  and  he  felt  a  de- 
sire to  become  intimate  with  the  family.  He 
might,  perhaps,  be  of  service  to  them;  was  there 
anything — or  nothing — in  that  nomination  he 
so  nearly  heard  about  ?  He  invited  Gatty  to  the 
house-warming,  and  anticipated  her  request  for 
Jenny  and  Albert ;  he  was  not  at  all  surprised 
to  find  that  she  had  a  sister  Jenny  and  a  brother 
Albert.  But  it  did  surprise  him  to  see  how 
pretty  she  became  when  joy  flushed  her  cheeks 
and  brightened  her  eyes,  while  several  little 
dimples  in  the  nicest  corners  of  her  face  disco- 
vered themselves,  as  she  smiled  her  thanks. 

"The  very  thing!"  said  Mrs.  Evans;  "a 
little  gaiety  does  more  good  than  all  my  doctor's 
physic.  Mr.  Blorage,  my  dear,  very  thoughtful. 
You'll  expect  all  four,  I  dare  say — three  girls 
and  a  boy." 

"  Only  four !    I  expect  eight  at  least." 

"  But,  Mrs.  Evans,"  whispered  Gatty,  "  one 
of  us  must  stay  with  mamma ;  that  will  be  I, 
you  know." 

"  My  dear,  /  will  see  to  that.  I  will  step 
down  in  the  morning,  Gatty,  and  settle  it  all 
with  mamma." 

"  And  tell  mamma  from  me,"  said  the  doctor, 
"  that  I  shall  spend  a  couple  of  hours  with  her 
to-morrow  evening.  I  want  to  study  her  case, 
and  I  shall  like  a  little  rest  between  your  dances, 
Blorage." 

"  That  is,"  said  Gatty,  smiling  delightedly, 
"  that  you  two  are  most  kindly  going  to  repre- 
sent me  for  that  time." 

"  Just  so,  my  dear.  What !  Are  you  off, 
Gatty  ? — Stay.  We'll  send  our  man,  Mike,  with 
you;  the  railway  has  brought  a  lot  of  ill-looking 
people  about." 

"  Let  me  take  you  home,  Miss  Bland,"  said 
Dick. 

"  Oh !  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Blorage.  I 
own  some  of  the  people  frighten  me,  though  I 
think  they  mean  no  harm."  *" 

"  We  will  have  a  game  of  chess  when  you 
come  back,  Blorage,"  says  the  do -tor. 
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What  passed  between  little  Gatty  and  her 
escort,  and  whether  anything  passed  on  the  sub- 
ject of  china  bowls,  nobody  knows.  The  walk 
did  not  last  longer  than  ten  minutes.  My 
private  opinion  is,  that  Dick  treated  Gatty  all  the 
•way  with  the  respect  and  deference  due  to  a 
young  princess  accidentally  committed  to  his 
care.  When  he  returned  to  his  game  of  chess, 
what  with  the  remaining  fumes  of  that  bottle  of 
wine,  the  extraordinary  dream,  and  this  odd 
approach  to  an  interpretation  of  it,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  he  was  in  a  romantic  mood.  He  wil- 
lingly listened  to  a  long  history  of  the  Elands, 
during  which  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Doctor  maintained  a 
laudatory  duet  very  different  indeed  from  the 
imaginary  duet  between  Fanny  and  Florence. 

'  I  only  wish,"  cried  the  doctor,  at  last, 
"  that  I  had  a  son  of  thirty,  or  thirty-five,  with  a 

food  house,  a  good  income,  and  a  good  heart, 
would  recommend  him  Gatty  Bland  for  a  wife 
with  all  my  heart  and  soul,  and  he  would  thank 
me  every  year  of  his  life  ever  afterwards,  even 
though  he  had  to  marry  her  whole  family  along 
with  her!" 

"  Miss  Bland,"  said  Mr.  Blorage,  "  spoke  of 
a  nomination — no,  by-the-by,  she  didn't — it  was 
a  china  bowl — dear  me,  what  do  I  mean — I  think 
I  hardly  know  what  I  do  mean  !" 

"  You  look  rather  wild,  Dick ;  of  course  I 
can't  help  you  out.  /  don't  know  what  you 
discoursed  upon  in  your  walk  ;  but  there  appears 
to  me  no  affinity  between  a  nomination  for  the 
Blue-coat  School  and  a  china  bowl." 

"  Oil !  that's  what  she  wants,  is  it  ?  Blue- 
coat  School !  God  bless  my  soul !  lieally  a  no- 
mination, eh  ?  Blue  coat !  Ah ! — Check  to  your 
queen !" 

Notwithstanding  that  check,  Dick  lost  the 
game.  But  he  went  home  in  a  felicitous  state 
of  mind,  that  made  him  feel  as  if  he  had  won 
the  game.  lie  continued  to  repeat  the  word 
"  Blue"  to  himself,  as  if  he  were  under  an  obli- 
gation never  to  forget  it;  he  went  up  to  his 
bedroom,  chuckling  "  Blue !"  he  undressed, 
chuckling  "  Blue ;"  he  sat  up  in  bed,  after  lying 
down,  with  a  vehement  "Blue;"  and  his  last 
recollection  was  a  struggle  to  say  "Blueuomi- 
coatation." 

VI. 

Mr.  Blorage  arose  in  a  contented  and  happy 
frame  of  mind.  The  great  day  was  the  greatest 
of  successes ;  nothing  marred  the  triumph  of 
the  dinner,  nothing  marred  the  beauty  of  the 
ball.  The  hard-faced  dowager  sat  in  the  chair, 
but  she  was  just  as  forcible  and  disagreeable  as 
usual :  no  more  and  no  less.  Mr.  Blorage 
danced  with  Lady  Fitzeluck,  and  bespoke 
Fanny,  and  Florence,  and  Gatty.  For  Gatty  was 
there,  demurely  happy.  Trust  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Doctor  for  Gatty's  being  there  ! 

Florence  looked  most  beautiful.  She  was 
charmingly  dressed,  in  white  tarlatan— three 
skirts — pinked — each  skirt  looped  up  with 
a  mixture  of  white  roses  and  pomegranate 
blossoms.  A  wreath  of  the  same  for  her  hair. 
Fanny  was  dressed  in  floating  robes  of  blue — less 
blue  than  her  eyes.  Her  fair  curls  were  twined 


with  silver  leaves :  she  looked  like  a  nymph ; 
Florence  like  a  queen.  Not  the  greatest  gossip 
in  the  room  could  say  which  was  the  favourite. 
Neither  could  the  greatest,  or  the  least,  gossip  in 
the  room  decide  at  what  particular  moment  the 
star  of  both  descended  below  Mr.  Blorage's 
horizon. 

But  he  has  confided  to  somebody,  who  con- 
fided it  to  me,  who  now  confide  it  to  you,  that 
Miss  Florence  ceased  to  be  beautiful  in  his  eyes 
when  she  sneered  at  the  plainness  of  the  Miss 
Elands'  muslin  dresses.  "And  it  is  real  ivy 
in  their  hair,  Mr.  Blorage,  so  they  can't  have 
gone  to  any  great  expense  to  do  honour  to  your 
ball."  And  Miss  Florence  glanced  down  at  her 
own  dress. 

"  I  like  them  all  the  better  for  it,"  stoutly 
answered  Dick. 

As  to  Miss  Fanny,  she  was  so  astonished  at 
the  impertinence  of  such  people  as  the  Elands 
thrusting  themselves  into  society  so  much  above 
them  !  And  her  star  descended,  at  the  instant 
when  she  was  thus  overcome. 

Mr.  Blorage  accomplished  his  dances  with 
Fanny  and  with  Florence,  but  did  not  accom- 
plish his  dance  with  Gatty  Bland.  For  on  the 
instant  that  he  claimed  her  hand,  Dr.  Evans 
(sent  off  by  his  wife  presently  after  dinner)  re- 
turned from  taking  care  of  Mrs.  Bland. 

"  Oil !  Mr.  Blorage,  I  must  go — thank  you 
so  much  for  the  happiest  evening  I  ever  spent, 
and  the  prettiest  sight  I  ever  saw  !" 

"  No  no  no,  you  must  not  go ;  a  quadrille  takes 
only  twenty  minutes  to  dance." 

"  But  mamma  is  alone  now,  and  I  should  be 
quite  unhappy  all  that  twenty  minutes,  even 
though  dancing  with  you.  But  there  is  Jenny, 
she  dances  so  well,  and  she  loves  it  so  much,  and 
— don't  think  me  conceited,  Mr.  Blorage — she  is 
so  pretty." 

"  She  is  tiie  prettiest  girl  in  the  room— but 
one,"  says  Mr.  Blorage  in  a  whisper.  And  as 
he  assists  Gatty  to  put  on  her  cloak,  he  sees  her, 
with  unspeakable  admiration,  tie  her  little  laced 
handkerchief  over  her  head  and  under  her  chin, 
and  look  so  indescribably  like  the  dear  darling 
little  creature  of  his  vision,  that  he  longs — in- 
famous as  is  (of  course)  the  thought — to  clasp 
her,  then  and  there,  to  his  heart !  But  instead  of 
doing  so,  he  flies  back  to  the  ball-room,  and 
engages  Jenny  out  of  hand.  Thus  Gatty,  when 
she  went  home,  was  able  to  tell  her  mother  that 
she  took  a  last  peep  at  the  beautiful  scene,  and 
saw  kind  Mr.  Blorage  asking  Jenny  to,  dance, 
and  Jenny  looking  as  pretty  as  even  those  two 
lovely  cousins  Florence  and  Fanny.  "  They  say 
Mr.  Blorage  is  to  marry  one  of  them,  mamma, 
but  I  hope  not." 

"  Oh,  my  Gatty  1" 

"  Well,  mamma,  you  know  I  see  a  good  deal 
of  them,  here  and  there,  and  I  am  sure  they  are 
only  pretty  girls.  They  do  not  appreciate  his 
great  noble  generous  heart.  But  now,  mamma, 
to  bed  you  must  go.  No  more  excitement  for 
you  to-night." 

Happily,  the  excitement  in  the  little  family 
lasted  a  good  many  days,  and  afforded  food  for 
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conversation,  morning,  noon,  and  night.  Indeed, 
it  was  yet  as  fresh  as  ever,  when,  one  morning, 
the  post  brought  a  piece  of  news  that  fairly  sur- 
passed the  house-warming — a  nomination  to  the 
Blue-coat  School,  in  favour  of  no  less  a  person- 
age than  Master  Albert  Bland.  The  commotion 

in  that  cottage Well !  It's  a  blessed  thing  to 

want  something,  for  then  you  can  duly  appre- 
ciate the  favour  of  having  it.  And  it  is  a  blessed 
thing  to  be  rich,  and  liberal  withal,  for  then 
you  can  bestow  the  favour  so  appreciated.  Mean- 
time, Mr.  Blorage  divided  his  time  pretty  equally 
between  his  little  office  at  the  Bank,  Dr.  Evans's, 
the  house  belonging  to  the  father  of  Florence, 
and  the  abode  within  which  dwelt  the  lovely 
Fanny's  aunt.  And  all  these  visits,  combined 
with  the  still  existing  effects  of  his  dream,  ended 
in  consequences. 

The  first  consequence  occurred  to  the  self- 
satisfied  William.  His  slow  brother  Dick 
acquired  the  ridiculous  habit  of  demanding 
what  Bill  did  with  those  sums  of  money  he  was 
for  ever  borrowing?  And— unkindest  thing 
of  all — Mr.  Richard  insinuated,  nay,  he  more 
than  insinuated,  he  plainly  told— Mr.  William 
Blorage  that  he  expected  such  sums  to  be  re- 
paid in  future.  And  to  show  that  this  was  no 
idle  threat,  he  produced  a  ledger,  wherein  a 
debtor  and  creditor  account  was  drawn  up 
between  Mr.  Richard  Blorage  and  Mr.  William 
Blorage :  which  account  displayed  a  state  of  ac- 
count so  alarming  to  Mr.  William,  that  he  re- 
formed rather.  Imagine  Mr.  Dick's  pleasure 
when  William,  Billy,  or  Bill,  applied  in  sober 
seriousness  for  that  post  of  junior  of  all  the 
junior  clerks,  whilom  so  despised  by  him ! 

Second  important  consequence.  Mr.  Richard 
Blorage  committed  a  piece  of  extravagance.  He 
caused  to  be  executed  for  himself,  a  statuette 
in  white  marble.  Any  orderers  of  statues,  or 
other  things  to  be  made  after  a  fashion  of  their 
own,  may  "calculate  what  an  enormous  sum  Mr. 
Blorage  paid  for  his  statue.  It  must  be  ethe- 
real-looking (he  said),  it  must  have  extended 
wings,  it  must  be  lightly  poised  on  one  foot ;  but 
above  all,  it  must  have  a  slightly  turned-up  nose, 
and  a  little  lace  handkerchief  tied  under  the  chin! 
***** 

These  consequences  came  to  pass  ten  years 
ago.  On  the  night  of  the  thirty-first  of  Decem- 
ber, one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-two, 
let  us  take  a  peep  into  Mr.  Blorage's  house.  Let 
us  take  a  peep  at  Mr.  Blorage  in  his  dining- 
room.  Dinner  is  over,  wine  and  dessert  are 
on  table.  The  Chair  is  at  the  upper  end  of 
the  room  ;  above  the  chair,  is  a  lovely  statuette 
on  a  carved  oaken  bracket. 

Dick  is  reading  the  paper ;  so,  at  the  same 
time,  is  some  one  else.  Dick  holds  the  paper  in 
his  right  hand ;  his  left  hand  clasps  a  little  tiny 
hand  of  the  said  some  one  else:  while  the 
matcher  to  that  small  hand  of  the  same  some 
one  else  turns  the  leaves  of  the  paper,  so  that 
Dick  feels  he  has  no  want  of  another  hand.  If 
the  owner  of  the  small  hand  gets  to  the  bottom 
of  the  page  first — which  she  invariably  does, 
being  a  woman — she  lays  her  head  confidingly  on 


Dick's  shoulder,  and  seems  very  well  content  to 
let  it  stay  there  as  long  as  Dick  chooses. 

But,  hark !  There  is  a  noise  overhead ;  a 
baize  door  closes  with  a  muffled  sound ;  there 
is  a  pattering  of  little  feet,  and  there  is  a  joyful 
chorus  of  little  voices.  Dick  puts  down  the 
paper ;  his  companion,  flying  to  the  door,  opens 
it ;  in  rush  half  a  dozen  small  rosy  boys  and 
girls.  (Most  of  these  little  children  have  noses 
of  a  slightly  astronomical  turn.) 

Mamma  prepares  their  dessert.  There  is  a 
chair  wanting  at  the  table.  In  default  of  the 
missing  chair,  mamma  wheels  forward  the  Chair, 
and  sits  down  in  it. 

"Papa,  papa!  Mamma  is  in  the  Chair  of 
Truth,"  cries  a  child. 

Clearly  Mr.  Blorage  must  have  told  his  dream 
in  the  family  circle. 

"  Then  let  us  question  her,"  says  papa. 
"  Mamma,  are  you  happy  ?" 

"  Happy,  as  angels  are  said  to  be." 

"  Do  you  love  us  ?" 

"  As  (under  God)  my  chief  good,  my  life." 

"Have  you  ever  repented  marrying  Dick 
Blorage  ?"  ' 

This  time  the  question  is  only  answered  by 
the  surcharged  eyes ;  expressive  and  loving  eyes 
are  often  more  ready  to  overflow  from  perfect 
happiness,  than  from  distress  or  pain. 


HIS  WONDERFUL  END. 

IT  will  have  been,  'ere  now,  perceived  that  I 
sold  the  foregoing  writings.  From  the  fact  of 
their  being  printed  in  these  pages,  the  inference 
will,  'ere  now,  have  been  drawn  by  the  reader 
(may  I  add  the  gentle  reader  ?)  that  I  sold  them 
to  One  who  never  yet.* 

Having  parted  with  the  writings  on  most 
satisfactory  terms— for  in  opening  negotiations 
with  the  present  Journal,  was  I  not  placing 
myself  in  the  hands  of  One  of  whom  it  may  be 
said,  in  the  words  of  Anotherf — I  resumed  my 
usual  functions.  But  I  too  soon  discovered 
that  peace  of  mind  had  fled  from  a  brow  which, 
up  to  that  time,  Time  had  merely  took  the  hair 
off,  leaving  an  unruffled  expanse  within. 

It  were  superfluous  to  veil  it, — the  brow  to 
which  I  allude,  is  my  own. 

Yes,  over  that  brow,  uneasiness  gathered  like 
the  sable  wing  of  the  fabled  bird,  as — as  no 
doubt  will  be  easily  identified  by  all  right-minded 
individuals.  If  not,  I  am  unable,  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment,  to  enter  into  particulars  of  him.  The 
reflection  that  the  writings  must  now  inevitably 
get  into  print,  and  that  He  might  yet  live  and 
meet  with  them,  sat  like  the  Hag  of  Night  upon 
my  jaded  form.  The  elasticity  of  my  spirits  de- 
parted. Fruitless  was  the  Bottle,  whether  Wine 
or  Medicine.  I  had  recourse  to  both,  and  the 
effect  of  both  upon  my  system  was  witheringly 
lowering. 


*  The  remainder  of  this  complimentary  sentence 
editorially  struck  out. 

f  The  remainder  of  this  complimentary  parenthesis 
editorially  struck  out. 
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In  this  state  of  depression,  into  which  I  sub- 
sided when  I  first  began  to  revolve  what  could 
I  ever  say  if  He— the  unknown — was  to  appear 
iu  the  Coffee  Room  and  demand  reparation,  I 
one  forenoon  in  this  last  November  received  a 
turn  that  appeared  to  be  given  me  by  the  finger 
of  Fate  and  Conscience,  hand  in  hand.  I  was 
alone  in  the  Coffee  Room  and  had  just  poked 
the  fire  into  a  blaze,  and  was  standing  with  my 
back  to  it,  trying  whether  heat  would  penetrate 
with  soothing  influence  to  the  Voice  within,  when 
a  young  man  in  a  cap,  of  an  intelligent  counte- 
nance though  requiring  his  hair  cut,  stood  be- 
fore me. 

"  Mr.  Christopher,  the  Head  Waiter  ?" 

"  The  same." 

The  young  man  shook  his  hair  out  of  his 
vision — which  it  impeded — took  a  packet  from 
his  breast,  and,  handing  it  over  to  me,  said,  with 
his  eye  (or  did  I  dream  ?)  fixed  with  a  lambent 
meaning  on  me,  "  THE  PKOOFS." 

Although  I  smelt  my  coat-tails  singeing  at  the 
fire,  I  had  not  the  power  to  withdraw  them.  The 
young  man  put  the  packet  in  my  faltering  grasp, 
and  repeated — let  me  do  him  the  justice  to  add, 
with  civility : 

"  THE  PROOFS.     A.  Y.  R." 

With  those  words  he  departed. 

A.  Y.  R.  ?  And  You  Remember.  Was  that 
his  meaning  ?  At  Your  Risk.  Were  the  letters 
short  for  that  reminder  ?  Anticipate  Your  Re- 
tribution. Did  they  stand  for  that  warning? 
Outdacious  Youth  Repent  ?  But  no ;  for  that,  a 
O  was  happily  wanting,  and  the  vowel  here  was 
a  A. 

I  opened  the  packet  and  found  that  its  con- 
tents were  the  foregoing  writings  printed,  just 
as  the  reader  (may  I  add  the  discerning  reader  ?) 
peruses  them.  In  vain  was  the  reassuring 
whisper — A.  Y.  R.,  All  the  Year  Round — it 
could  not  cancel  the  Proofs.  Too  appropriate 
name.  The  Proofs  of  my  having  sold  the 
Writings. 

My  wretchedness  daily  increased.  I  had  not 
thought  of  the  risk  I  ran,  and  the  defying 
publicity  I  put  my  head  into,  until  all  was  done, 
and  all  was  in  print.  Give  up  the  money  to  be 
off  the  bargain  and  prevent  the  publication,  I 
could  not.  My  family  was  down  in  the  world, 
Christmas  was  coming  on,  a  brother  in  the  hos- 
pital and  a  sister  in  the  rheumatics  could  not 
be  entirely  neglected.  And  it  was  not  only  ins 
in  the  family  that  had  told  on  the  resources  of 
one  unaided  Waitering ;  outs  were  not  wanting. 
A  brother  out  of  a  situation,  and  another  brother 
out  of  money  to  meet  an  acceptance,  and  another 
brother  out  of  his  mind,  and  another  brother  out 
at  New  York  (not  the  same,  though  it  might  ap- 
pear so),  had  really  and  truly  brought  me  to  a 
stand  till  I  could  turn  myself  round.  I  got 
worse  and  worse  in  my  meditations,  constantly 
reflecting  "  The  Proofs,"  and  reflecting  that 
when  Christmas  drew  nearer,  and  the  I'roofs 
were  published,  there  could  be  no  safety  from 
hour  to  hour  but  that  He  might  confront  me  in 
the  Coffee  Room,  and  in  the  face  of  day  and 
his  country  demand  his  rights. 


The  impressive  and  unlooked-for  catastrophe 
towards  which  I  dimly  pointed  the  reader  (shall 
I  add,  the  highly  intellectual  reader?)  in  my 
first  remarks,  now  rapidly  approaches. 

It  was  November  still,  but  the  last  echoes  of 
the  Guy-Foxes  had  long  ceased  to  reverberate. 
We  was  slack — several  joints  under  our  average 
mark,  and  wine  of  course  proportionate.  So  slack 
had  we  become  at  last,  that  Beds  Nos.  26,  27, 28, 
and  31  having  took  their  six  o'clock  dinners  and 
dozed  over  their  respective  pints,  had  drove  away 
in  their  respective  Hansoms  for  their  respective 
Night  Mail-Trains,  and  left  us  empty. 

I  had  took  the  evening  paper  to  No.  6  table — 
which  is  warm  and  most  to  be  preferred — and 
lost  in  the  all-absorbing  topics  of  the  day,  had 
dropped  into  a  slumber.  I  was  recalled  to 
consciousness  by  the  well-known  intimation, 
"Waiter  !"  and  replying  "  Sir  !"  found  a  gentle- 
man standing  at  No.  4  table.  The  reader  (shall 
I  add,  the  observant  reader  ?)  will  please  to 
notice  the  locality  of  the  gentleman — at  No.  4 
talk. 

He  had  one  of  the  new-fangled  uncollapsable 
bags  in  his  hand  (which  I  am  against,  for  I  don't 
see  why  you  shouldn't  collapse,  while  you  are 
about  it,  as  your  fathers  collapsed  before  you), 
and  he  said : 

"  I  want  to  dine,  waiter.  I  shall  sleep  here  to- 
night." 

"  Very  good,  sir.  What  will  you  take  for 
dinner,  sir  ?" 

"  Soup,  bit  of  codfish,  oyster  sauce,  and  the 
joint." 

"  Thank  you,  sir." 

I  rang  the  chambermaid's  bell;  and  Mrs. 
Pratchett  marched  in,  according  to  custom,  de- 
murely carrying  a  lighted  flat  candle  before  her, 
as  if  she  was  one  of  a  lon»  public  procession,  all 
the  other  members  of  which  was  invisible. 

In  the  mean  while  the  gentleman  had  gone  up 
to  the  mantelpiece,  right  in  front  of  the  fire, 
and  had  laid  his  forehead  against  the  mantel- 
piece (which  it  is  a  low  one,  and  brought  him 
into  the  attitude  of  leap-frog),  and  had  heaved 
a  tremenjous  sigh.  His  hair  was  long  and 
lightish ;  and  when  he  laid  his  forehead  against 
the  mantelpiece,  his  hair  all  fell  in  a  dusty  fluff 
together,  over  his  eyes ;  and  when  he  now  turned 
round  and  lifted  up  his  head  again,  it  all  fell  in  a 
dusty  fluff  together,  over  his  ears.  This  give 
him  a  wild  appearance,  similar  to  a  blasted 
heath. 

"  Oh  !  The  chambermaid.  Ah  !"  He  was 
turning  something  in  his  mind.  "  To  be  sure. 
Yes.  I  won't  go  up-stairs  now,  if  you  will 
take  my  bag.  It  will  be  enough  for  the  pre- 
sent to  know  my  number. — Can  vou  give  me 
24  B?" 

(0  Conscience,  what  a  Adder  art  thou .') 

Mrs.  Pratchett  allotted  him  the  room,  and  took 
his  bag  to  it.  He  then  went  back  before  the 
fire,  and  fell  a  biting  his  nails. 

"  Waiter!"  biting  between  the  words,  ."give 
me,"  bite,  "  pen  and  paper ;  and  in  five  minutes," 
bite,  "  let  me  have,  if  you  please,"  bite,  "  a," 
bite,  "  Messenger." 
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Unmindful  of  his  waning  soup,  he  wrote  and 
sent  off  six  notes  before  he  touched  his  dinner. 
Three  were  City;  three  West-End.  The  City 
letters  were  to  Cornhill,  Ludgate-hill,  and  Far- 
ringdon-street.  The  West-End  letters  were 
to  Great  Marlborough-street,  New  Burlington- 
street,  and  Piccadilly.  Everybody  was  sys- 
tematically denied  at  every  one  of  the  six 
places,  and  there  was  not  a  vestige  of  any 
answer.  Our  light  porter  whispered  to  me 
when  he  came  back  with  that  report,  "  All 
Booksellers." 

But  before  then,  he  had  cleared  off  his  dinner, 
and  his  bottle  of  wine.  He  now — mark  the 
concurrence  with  the  document  formerly  given 
in  full ! — knocked  a  plate  of  biscuits  off  the 
table  with  his  agitated  elber  (but  without 
breakage),  and  demanded  boiling  brandy-aud- 
water. 

Now  fully  convinced  that  it  was  Himself,  I 
perspired  with  the  utmost  freedom.  When  he  be- 
come flushed  with  the  heated  stimulant  referred 
to,  he  again  demanded  pen  and  paper,  and  passed 
the  succeeding  two  hours  in  producing  a  manu- 
script, which  he  put  in  the  fire  when  completed. 
He  then  went  up  to  bed,  attended  by  Mrs.  Prat- 
chett.  Mrs.  Pratchett  (who  was  aware  of  my 
emotions)  told  me  on  coming  down  that  she  had 
noticed  his  eye  rolling  into  every  corner  of  tlie 
passages  and  staircase,  as  if  in  search  of  his 
Luggage,  and  that,  looking  back  as  she  shut  the 
door  of  24  B,  she  perceived  him  with  his  coat 
already  thrown  off  immersing  himself  bodily 
under  the  bedstead,  like  a  chimley-sweep  before 
the  application  of  machinery. 

The  next  day — I  forbear  the  horrors  of  that 
night — was  a  very  foggy  day  in  our  part  of 
London,  insomuch  that  it  was  necessary  to  light 
the  Coffee  Room  gas.  We  was  still  alone,  and 
no  feverish  words  of  mine  can  do  justice  to  the 
fitfulness  of  his  appearance  as  he  sat  at  No.  4 
table,  increased  by  there  being  something  wrong 
with  the  meter. 

Having  again  ordered  his  dinner  he  went  out, 
and  was  out  for  the  best  part  of  two  hours. 
Inquiring  on  his  return  whether  any  of  the 
answers  had  arrived,  and  receiving  an  unquali- 
fied negative,  his  instant  call  was  for  mulliga- 
tawny, the  cayenne  pepper,  and  orange  brandy. 

Feeling  that  the  mortal  struggle  was  now  at 
hand,  I  also  felt  that  I  must  be  equal  to  him, 
and  with  that  view  resolved  that  whatever  he 
took,  I  would  take.  Behind  my  partition,  but 
keeping  my  eye  on  him  over  the  curtain,  I 
therefore  operated  on  Mulligatawny,  Cayenne 
Pepper,  and  Orange  Brandy.  And  at  a  later 
period  of  the  day,  when  he  again  said  "  Orange 
Brandy,"  I  said  so  too,  in  a  lower  tone,  to 
George,  my  Second  Lieutenant  (my  First  was 
absent  on  leave),  who  acts  between  me  and  the 
bar. 

Throughout  that  awful  day,  he  walked  about 
the  Coffee  Room  continually.  Often  he  came 
close  up  to  my  partition,  and  then  his  eye  rolled 
within,  too  evidently  in  search  of  any  signs  of  his 
Luggage.  Half-past  six  came,  and  I  laid  his  cloth. 
He  ordered  a  bottle  of  old  Brown.  I  likewise 


ordered  a  bottle  of  old  Brown.  He  drank  his. 
I  drank  mine  (as  nearly  as  my  duties  would  per- 
mit) glass  for  glass  against  his.  He  topped  with 
coli'ee  and  a  small  glass.  I  topped  with  coffee 
and  a  small  glass.  He  dozed.  I  dozed.  At 
last,  "  Waiter  !" — and  he  ordered  his  bill.  The 
moment  was  now  at  hand  when  we  two  must  be 
locked  in  the  deadly  grapple. 

Swift  as  the  arrow  from  the  bow,  I  had  formed 
my  resolution;  in  other  words,  I  had  hammered 
it  out  between  nine  and  nine.  It  was,  that  I 
would  be  the  first  to  open  up  the  subject  witli  a 
full  acknowledgment,  and  would  offer  any 
gradual  settlement  within  my  power.  He  paid 
his  bill  (doing  what  was  right  by  attendance) 
with  his  eye  rolling  about  him  to  the  last,  for 
any  tokens  of  his  Luggage.  One  only  time  our 
gaze  then  met,  with  the  lustrous  fixedness  (I 
believe  I  am  correct  in  imputing  that  character 
to  it  ?)  of  the  well-known  Basilisk.  The  decisive 
moment  had  arrived. 

With  a  tolerable  steady  hand,  though  with 
humility,  I  laid  The  Proofs  before  him. 

"  Gracious  Heavens !"  he  cries  out,  leaping 
up  and  catching  hold  of  his  hair.  "  What's 
this !  Print !" 

"  Sir,"  I  replied,  in  a  calming  voice,  and 
bending  forward,  "I  humbly  acknowledge  to 
being  the  unfortunate  cause  of  it.  But  I  hope, 
sir,  that  when  you  have  heard  the  circumstances 
explained,  and  the  innocence  of  my  inten- 
tions  " 

To  my  amazement,  I  was  stopped  short  by 
his  catching  me  in  both  his  arms,  and  pressing 
me  to  his  breast- bone ;  where  I  must  confess  to 
my  face  (and  particular  nose)  having  undergone 
some  temporary  vexation  from  his  wearing  his 
coat  buttoned  high  up,  and  his  buttons  being  un- 
common hard. 

"  Ha,  ha,  ha !"  he  cries,  releasing  me  with  a 
wild  laugh,  and  grasping  my  hand.  "  What  is 
your  name,  my  Benefactor  ?" 

"My  name,  sir"  (I  was  crumpled,  and  puzzled 
to  make  him  out),  "  is  Christopher ;  and  I  hope, 
sir,  that  as  such  when  you've  heard  my  ex " 

"  In  print !"  he  exclaims  again,  dashing  the 
proofs  over  and  over  as  if  he  was  bathing  in 
them.  "  In  print ! !  Oh,  Christopher !  Philan- 
thropist !  Nothing  can  recompense  you — but 
what  sum  of  money  would  be  acceptable  to 
you?" 

I  had  drawn  a  step  back  from  him,  or  I  should 
have  suffered  from  his  buttons  again. 

"  Sir,  I  assure  you  I  have  been  already  well 
paid,  and " 

"  No,  no,  Christopher !  Don't  talk  like  that ! 
What  sum  of  money  would  be  acceptable  to  you, 
Christopher  ?  Would  you  find  twenty  pounds 
acceptable,  Christopher  ?" 

However  great  my  surprise,  I  naturally 
found  words  to  say,  "  Sir,  I  am  not  aware  that 
the  man  was  ever  yet  born  without  more  than 
the  average  amount  of  water  on  the  brain,  as 
would  not  find  twenty  pound  acceptable. 

But extremely  obliged  to  you,  sir,  I'm 

sure ;"  for  he  had  tumbled  it  out  of  his  purse 
and  crammed  it  in  my  hand  in  two  bank-notes  ; 
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"  but  I  could  wish  to  know,  sir,  if  not  intruding, 
how  I  have  merited  this  liberality  ?" 

"  Know  then,  my  Christopher,"  he  says,  "that 
from  boyhood's  hour,  I  have  unremittingly  and 
nnavailingly  endeavoured  to  get  into  print. 
Know,  Christopher,  that  all  the  Booksellers 
alive — and  several  dead — have  refused  to  put 
me  into  print.  Know,  Christopher,  that  I  have 
written  imprinted  Reams.  But  they  shall  be 
read  to  you,  my  friend  and  brother.  You  some- 
times have  a  holiday  ?" 

Seeing  the  great  danger  I  was  in,  I  had  the 
presence  of  mind  to  answer,  "  Never !"  To 
make  it  more  final,  I  added,  "  Never !  Not 
from  the  cradle  to  the  grave." 

"  Well,"  says  he,  thinking  no  more  about 
that,  and  chuckling  at  his  proofs  again.  "  But 
I  am  in  print !  The  first  flight  of  ambition  ema- 
nating from  my  father'?  lowly  cot,  is  realised 
at  length  !  The  golden  bowl" — he  was  getting 
on — "  struck  by  the  magic  hand,  has  emitted  a 
complete  and  perfect  sound !  "When  did  this 
happen,  my  Christopher:" 

"  Which  happen,  sir  ?" 

"  This,"  he  held  it  out  at  arm's  length  to 
admire  it,  "  this  Per-rint." 

When  I  had  given  him  my  detailed  account  of 
it,  he  grasped  me  by  the  hand  again,  and  said : 

"  Dear  Christopher,  it  should  be  gratifying  to 
you  to  know  that  you  are  an  instrument  in  the 
hands  of  Destiny.  Because  you  are" 

A.  passing  Something  of  a  melancholy  cast  put 
it  into  my  head  to  shake  it,  and  to  say  :  "  Per- 
haps we  all  are." 

"  I  don't  mean  that,"  he  answered ;  "  I  don't 
take  that  wide  range ;  I  confine  myself  to  the 
special  case.  Observe  me  well,  my  Christopher  ! 
Hopeless  of  getting  rid,  through  any  effort  of 
my  own,  of  any  of  the  manuscripts  among  my 
Luggage — all  of  which,  send  them  where  I 
would,  were  always  coming  back  to  me — it  is 
now  some  seven  years  since  I  left  that  Luggage 
here,  on  the  desperate  chance,  either  that  the  too 
too  faithful  manuscripts  would  come  back  to  me 


no  more,  or  that  some  one  less  accursed  than  I 
might  give  them  to  the  world.  You  follow  me, 
my  Christopher?" 

"  Pretty  well,  sir."  I  followed  him  so  far 
as  to  judge  that  he  had  a  weak  head,  and 
that  the  Orange  the  Boiling  and  Old  Brown 
combined  was  beginning  to  tell.  (The  old 
Brown  being  heady,  is  best  adapted  to  seasoned 
cases.) 

"  Years  elapsed,  and  those  compositions 
slumbered  in  dust.  At  length,  Destiny,  choos- 
ing her  agent  from  all  mankind,  sent  You  here, 
Christopher,  and  lo!  the  Casket  was  burst 
asunder,  and  the  Giant  was  free  !" 

He  made  hay  of  his  hair  after  he  said  this, 
and  he  stood  a  tiptoe. 

"  But,"  he  reminded  himself  in  a  state  of 
great  excitement,  "  we  must  sit  up  all  night,  my 
Christopher.  I  must  correct  these  Proofs  for 
the  press.  Fill  all  the  inkstands  and  bring 
me  several  new  pens." 

He  smeared  himself  and  he  smeared  the 
Proofs,  the  night  through,  to  that  degree,  that 
when  Sol  give  him  warning  to  depart  (in  a  four- 
wheeler),  few  could  have  said  which  was  them, 
and  which  was  him,  and  which  was  blots.  His 
last  instructions  was,  that  I  should  instantly 
run  and  take  his  corrections  to  the  office  of  the 
present  Journal.  I  did  so.  They  most  likely 
will  not  appear  in  print,  for  I  noticed  a  message 
being  brought  round  from  Beaufort  Printing 
House  while  I  was  a  throwing  this  concluding 
statement  on  paper,  that  the  ole  resources  of 
that  establishment  was  unable  to  make  out 
what  they  meant.  Upon  which  a  certain  gentle- 
man in  company,  as  I  will  not  more  particularly 
name — but  of  whom  it  will  be  sufficient  to  re- 
mark, standing  on  the  broad  basis  of  a  wave- 
girt  isle,  that  whether  we  regard  him  in  the 

light  of *  laughed,  and  put  the  corrections 

in  the  fire. 


*  The  remainder  of  this  complimentary  paven. 
thesis  editorially  struck  out. 
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